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ctrnptttna  fer  When  thcse  pages  are  in  the  hands  tunity  for  us  to  deal  with  nominees,  pla!t- 
tk€Worl^'9  of  their  readers  the  great  party  forms,  and  the  events  of  the  national  "cam- 
'•^conventions  will  have  chosen  paign"  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  It 
their  candidates  and  agreed  upon  their  will  have  seemed  a  very  long  political  season, 
platforms.  The  position  of  the  Democratic  because  never  before  have  the  contests  within 
party  had  been  more  definite  and  less  fac-  the  parties, — those  on  behalf  of  particular 
tional  than  at  any  time  in  many  years.  All  of  candidates  and  particular  points  of  political 
the  candidates  mentioned  in  these  comments  creed, — been  '  so  sensational  or  so  long- 
last  month  had  made  records  that  entitled  continued  as  this  year.  The  four  months  of 
them  to  some  share  in  the  favor  of  their  regular  campaign  between  parties  is  always 
party.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  all  of  exciting,  and  it  is  sometimes  intense  in  its 
them  men  of  modem,  democratic  views.  If  events  and  various  distractions.  But  this 
some  were  more  radical  in  their  avowals  of  year  the  four-months  period  (extending  from 
political  creed  than  were  others,  it  was  not  the  conventions  to  Election  Day  in  Novem- 
ccrtain  that  the  moderately  progressive  ber)  has  been  preceded  by  five  or  six  months 
might  not  prove  more  advanced  in  action  of  tremendous  activity  within  the  ranks  of 
than  those  whose  political  philosophy  was  the  two  great  parties.  This  activity  has  been 
regarded  as  more  advanced.  Nowadays  so  made  possible  chiefly  by  the  adoption,  in  a 
much  more  depends  upon  the  individual  char-  number  of  important  States,  of  a  direct  sys- 
acter  and  temperament  of  the  President  than  tem  of  ascertaining  popular  preference  for 
upon  his  creed,  that  there  is  not  much  prac-  candidates.  This  method  has  replaced  the 
tical  point  in  the  claim,  for  example,  that  old  system  under  which  party  caucuses  and 
Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  is  more  progressive  conventions  were,  in  the  main,  controlled  by 
than  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio.  What  is  the  leaders  of  the  State  and  local  organiza- 
chiefly  wanted  in  the  Presidency  is  firm  and  tions,  respectively, 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  people  of  the  country,  through  their  ^^^        As  respects  the  Republican  party, 

representatives  in  Congress,  can  be  relied  Progres9iu€  a  very  remarkable  situation  was 
upon  to  fix  the  broad  trends  of  legislative  ^«'»*'''''<?«''»  soon  disclosed.  Wherever  the 
action  and  general  policy.  rank  and  file  of  the  voters  had  an  opportunity 

to  express  themselves  honestly,  it  was  found 

41  f jrttfitf#tf  The  Republican  clans  had  gath-  that  the  Republican  party  was  overwhelm- 

^J«i|«i/     ered  at  Chicago,  but  had  not  yet  ingly  opposed  to  the  Taft  administration  and 

fought  their  differences  to  any  its  political  alUances,  and  that  it  was  strongly 

conclusion,  when  these  paragraphs  were  sent  in  favor  of  the  progressive  movement  and 

to  press.     We  cannot,  therefore,  comment  leaders.     Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  there 

upon  results  or  assume  any  particular  out-  were  no  direct  primaries,  and  the  people  were 

come.    Yet  the  preliminary  politics  of  the  not  able  to  express  themselves,  it  was  dis- 

ycar  has  provided  enough  for  review  and  covered  that  the  Taft  administration  had 

comment;  and  in  our  issues  for  the  months  secured  the  support  of  the  local  leaders  who 

of  August,  September,  October,  November,  controlled  party  machinery,  and  that  the  old 

and  December  there  will  be  ample  oppor-  caucus  and  convention  methods  usually  re- 
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suited  in  the  obtaining  of  solid  Taft  dele-  Taft  forces  made  even  more  effort  to  carry 
gitions  from  such  States.  the  primaries  than  was  made  by  the  sup- 

porters of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  President  Taft 
Taft  and  Early  in  the  prehminary  cam-  virtually  put  the  Presidency  out  of  commis- 
/toBfuiit  4#-  paign,  the  leaders  of  the  progres-  sion  for  many  weeks,  while  he  toured  these 
"*  '"  *sive  movement,  includmg  the  States  in  person  and  added  his  appeals  and 
governors  of  a  number  of  States,  had  per-  arguments  to  the  efforts  of  the  party  organi- 
suaded  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  permit  them  to  zations  that  were  controlled  in  his  interests, 
make  him  their  candidate.  Since  several  of  He  had  expected  to  carry  Pennsylvania,  but 
the  most  typical  Republican  States  had  pro-  lost  it  by  a  vote  so  overwhelming  as  to  leave 
vided  for  a  direct  expression  of  preference,  little  doubt  about  the  views  of  the  Eastern 
it  came  to  be  understood  that  each  of  the  Republicans,  The  verdict  of  Illinois  was  the 
two  leading  candidates  would  stand  or  fall  by  same.  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  stood 
the  popular  verdict  in   these  States.     The  with  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois. 
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PBESDENT  TAFT  DEFENDtNG  HIS  ADMWISTHATION  IN  THE  NEW  JERSEY  PRIMARY  CAMPAIGN 

But  Mr.  Taft,  even  against  the  cision.    Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  spoken  in 

'*r»^«>o'    changed  views  of  his  own  prin-  Mr,  Taft's  home  city  of  Cincinnati,  or  that 

cipal  supporters,  believed  that  immediate  region.  The  President,  in  conse- 
tbcre  might  be  some  moral  excuse  for  his  quence,  was  allowed  to  obtain  the  six  dele- 
continuance  as  a  candidate  if  he  could  carry  gates  from  the  southwestern  comer  of  Ohio, 
his  own  State  of  Ohio.  No  resources  were  and  he  secured  two  from  another  district  in 
overlooked  or  neglected  in  hLs  behalf.  He  the  State.  All  the  rest  of  Ohio's  forty-two 
Fpoke  in  practically  every  county  of  the  State,  district  delegates  were  won  by  Colonel 
and  at  many  places  in  some  of  the  counties.  Roosevelt,  with  a  lai^e  aggregate  majority. 
Be  had  given  it  to  be  understood  that  he  Thus  Mr.  Taft's  defeat  in  his  home  State  was 
would  accept  as  conclusive  the  verdict  of  his  crushing,  and  its  discouraging  effect  upon  his 
own  State.  After  days  of  intense  personal  supporters  was  evident  in  all  directions, 
campaigning  by  both  candidates,  the  Re-  They  considered  that  his  candidacy  was  no 
publican  voters  of  Ohio  rendered  their  de-  longer  excusable  or  even  possible,  from  the 
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ing  attempt  to  capture  a  national  convention 
by  sheer  command  of  any  methods  or  re- 
sources that  could  be  invoked.  His  word  was 
"obtuseness."  The  history  of  the  Taft 
methonis  in  Michigan,  where  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  provided  a  primary  law, 
affords  an  illustration  that  is  fairly  typical. 
The  sole  object  of  calling  a  special  session  and 
passing  a  Presidential  preference  primary  law 
was  to  put  it  into  use  this  year.  One  word 
from  Mr.  Taft  would  have  allowed  the  Mich- 
igan voters  to  express  their  preference.  It 
took  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legislature  to 
give  the  bill  immediate  effect.  More  than 
two-thirds  so  voted  in  one  House,  and  much 
more  than  a  majority  in  the  other  House. 
One  or  two  votes  additional  would  have  al- 
THE  RECALL  lowcd  MicHgan  to  use  its  new  primary  law, 

From  the  Timti  (Waahington)  which  had  been  passed  for  no  possible  reason 

except  that  it  might  be  used.    Mr.  Taft  was 
standpoint  of  those  who  were  honestly  looking  not  willing  to  allow  any  of  his  adherents  in  the 
forward  to  a  Republican  victory  in  November.   Legislature  to  cast  the  one  or  two  votes  that 
would  have  subjected  his  candidacy  to  the 
fjoutiiia     '^^^  President  himself,  however,   fair  test  of  public  opinion.    So  Michigan  was 
<*«         could  not  give  up.    His  determin-   put  in  the  silly  position  of  having  incurred  the 
Pnuuiat  virdiBi  ^jj^j,  jq  ^^  renominated  at  what-  expense  of  an  extra  session  of  the  L.egislatUTe 
ever  hazard  to  the  party  had   apparently  to  pass  a  Presidential  primary  act  early  in 
become  a  sort  of  obsession.    He  cheerfully  the  year  iqi2  that  will  have  practical  effect 
announced  that  he  would  have  at  least  a  few   in  the  year  1916. 
delegates  from  Ohio,  and  that  he  was  sure  to 

obtain  the  six  delegates-at -large  that  would  ofmaif  ^^  Republican  voters  of  Michi- 
be  selected  by  Ohio's  State  convention  on  im  Public  gan  were  as  overwhelmingly  op- 
the  third  day  of  June.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  "«"•"»•  posed  to  Mr.  Taft  as  were  those  of 
Roosevelt  had  carried  almost  every  county  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  or  Illinois.  But  by  prevent - 
in  the  State,  and  had  carried  the  State  at  ing  the  Michigan  voters  from  acting  directly, 

large  by  a  majority  of  over  30,000.    A  State   

convention,  therefore,  which  should  give  Mr. 
Taft  the  six  delegates -at- large  would  not  only  I 
act  against  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  party, 
but  would  be  guilty  of  a  sort  of  fiagrancy  of 
defiant  misrepresentation  that  few  public  men 
would  care  to  profit  by.  The  Taft  forces  were 
in  control  of  the  "hold-over"  organization 
machinery  long  enough  to  give  them  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  State  convention;  and  they 
actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  Mr.  Taft 
the  six  delegates-at-large  by  a  close  shave. 
This  result,  of  course,  was  due  to  a  defect  in  the 
primary-election  law;  and  Mr.  Taft's  winning 
these  six  delegates  was  purely  by  technical 
methods  in  politics  that  simply  added  one 

more  count  to  the  already  long  list  of  steps  ^^|_l  he  have  to  take  theh? 

and  proceedings  in  discredit  of  his  candidacy.  Pnmi  the  Dispauh  (Columbus) 

"OiiBKBM."  *^"^  '^^  ^""^  Taft's  most  distin-  a  part  of  the  delegation  was  secured  for  Taft 

ifi  an  Atuf   guished    and   unfailing  advisers  by  methods  of  a  kind  that  the  direct-primary 

'"'        made  use  (in  private)  of  the  word  movement  is  intended  to  destroy  forever  in 

that  must  have  occurred  to  many  men  who  our  political  life.    Through  the  whole  of  this 

had  followed  the  daily  course  of  this  astonish-  preliminary  campaign  there  had  been  thb 
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same  fatuous  disregard  of  the  public  con-  ^^      ^^     No  individual  candidate,  fndeed, 

science, — an  inability  to  see  that  delegates  womaat^    is  responsible  for  a  system  that 

won  in  the  very  face  of  a  verdict  like  that  of  «!"'""»     gives  the  so-called  "  rotten  bor- 

Ohio  area  liability  rather  than  an  asset.    For  oughs"  their  enormous  voting  strength  in  a 

undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  even  with  his  own  Republican  national  convention.     But  this 

minority  of  supporters  in  Ohio  Mr,  Taft  was  happened  to  be  a  year  in  which  the  real  Re- 

morally  weaker  after  he  secured  the  dele-  publican  party  had  made  up  its  mind  to  ex- 

gates-at- large  that  equitably  belonged  to  Mr.  press  its  preference  and  nominate  its  own 

Roosevelt,  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  candidate.    And  Mr.  Taft  had  accepted  this 

not  taken  these  delegates  by  the  pure  prac-  new  system  in  a  large  number  of  the  real 

tice  of  machine  politics.    Dismayed  as  were  Republican  States,  and  had  gone  personally 

Mr.  Taft's  managers  and  chief  supporters,  into  those  States  to  make  his  appeal.     Under 

after  the  stupendous  defeat  in  the  President's  the  circumstances  existing  this  year,  any  man 

own  State,  the  candidate  himself  would  not  who, — like  LaFollette,  Taft,  and  Roosevelt, 

admit  any  chance  of  final  failure.    Announc-  — had  voluntarily  become  a  candidate  for  the 

ing  that  he  already  had  delegates  enough  to  Presidency  before  the  Republican  voters,  and 

nominate  him,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  New  had  made  his  claim  for  support  at  the  prima- 

Jersey,  in  order  to  stump  that  State  even  ries,  could  not  with  consistency  turn  about 
more    thoroughly    than    he   had    traversed 
Ohio,  in  order  to  regain  his  prestige  by  a 
victory  on  May  28. 

u  mj  r  I  f^olonel  Roosevelt  also  canvassed 
follow  New  Jersey  during  several  days, 
*""°  and  the  State  was  aroused  as 
never  before  in  a  preliminary  contest.  Mr. 
Taft,  who  was  supported  by  the  organization 
leaders,  canvassed  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  State,  and  spoke  up  to  the  very  opening 
of  the  polls  at  one  o'clock  on  May  28.  Yet 
Colonel  Roosevelt  swept  the  entire  State,  car- 
ried every  district,  and  secured  all  of  New 
Jersey's  twenty-eight  delegates.  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  alike  had  appeared  before  these 
great  bodies  of  Republican  voters  in  different 
States,  admitting  frankly  in  their  hundreds 
of  speeches  that  these  voters  were  representa- 
tive of  the  Republican  party  as  a  whole.  The 

contest  was  personal,  direct,  and  unsparing.     '^"^  ^°^''  ^'*""^that  cot^away"^''^     ^"^  '*^^^ 
When  men  enter  into  a  campaign  of  that  kind  p„^  (^^  o^,.,^  J^,^;  (chkagoi 

before  voters,  in  all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, it  is  understood  that  they  mean  to  re-  and  try  to  use  the  "rotten  borough"  delega- 
spect  those  voters  and  to  abide  by  their  tions  to  defeat  the  expressed  will  of  the  Re- 
judgment.  Vet  Mr.  Taft,  having  thus  ap-  publican  States  in  which  he  had  been  active 
pealed  to  the  voters,  was  unwilling  to  show  as  a  contestant  in  the  primary  election.  But 
the  slightest  consideration  for  the  results,  this  does  not  state  the  situation  at  its  worst. 
He  proceeded  to  set  fresh  guards  about  the  In  no  case  is  it  reasonable  that  the  will  of  the 
bunches  of  "roped  and  tied"  delegates  that  Republican  States  should  be  defeated  by  dele- 
had  been  secured  by  snap  conventions  south  gates  from  States  where  there  is  not  in  fact  a 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  in  the  winter  and  real  Republican  party.  But  when  those  dele- 
early  spring.  He  proposed,  with  blind  disre-  gates  are  secured,  not  as  a  result  of  voluntary 
gard  of  ultimate  consequences,  to  offset  the  action  in  the  Southern  States  themselves,  but 
twenty-eight  votes  of  New  Jersey  by  his  by  direct  orders  from  the  White  House,  issued 
twenty  votes  from  Mississippi  and  his  eight-  to  postmasters  and  other  Presidential  ap- 
een  from  South  Carolina,  although  New  Jer-  pointees,  the  continued  exploiution  of  these 
sey  cast  over  265,000  Republican  votes  four  delegates  by  a  candidate  subsequently  de- 
years  ago,  while  these  two  Southern  States  feated  in  the  real  Republican  States,  is  not 
cast  only  about  4000  Republican  votes  defensible  from  any  political  or  ethical  stand- 
apiece,  point  whatsoever. 
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Faiiut*  ^^  ^''  ^^'^  *""^  *°"  great  vic- 
fn  Sot*  tories  in  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
DirntiaaM  gyiy^^la,  Ncw  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, California,  Maryland  and  the  other 
primary  States,  after  he  had  spent  weeks  or 
months  of  his  time  in  appealing  to  the  voters, 
nobody  would  have  objected  to  his  retention 
of  the  Southern  support.  But  everyone 
knows  that  if  the  Southern  conventions  had 
been  held  after  the  Nojthem  primary  elec- 
tions, rather  than  many  weeks  previous,  they 
would  have  refused  to  take  White  House 
orders,  and  would  voluntarily  have  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  the  Northern  winner,  who 
happened  to  be  Colonel  Roosevelt.  The  in- 
structions under  which  these  Southern  dele- 
gates were  pledged  to  Mr.  Taft  were  not  im- 
posed upon  them  by  Republican  constituents 
in  their  own  States,  but  by  emissaries  from 
the  administration  at  Washington.  The 
whole  situation  illustrates  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  the  reason  why  Mr.  Taft  has  failed 
to  secure  the  verdict  of  the  voters  in  the  pri- 
mary election  States.  He  has  been  unable 
through  some  moral  or  mental  incapacity,  to 
hold  strongly  either  to  the  one  course  or  to  the 
other.  If  he  had  meant  to  nominate  himself 
by  the  use  of  patronage  and  power,  and  the 


method  of  bargain  and  dicker  with  machines 
and  organizations  in  the  different  States,  he 
should  have  adhered  to  that  method  con- 
sistently. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been 
really  willing  to  ^ow  faith  in  the  Republican 
voters,  he  should  have  welcomed  the  direct 
primary  everywhere,  and  in  doing  so  he 
should  have  put  himself  confidently  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  he 
seemed  to  think  he  could  play  both  games  at 
the  same  time.  The  result  is  that  he  was 
repudiated  at  the  primary  elections  by  sweep- 
ing Republican  majorities,  and  that  he  also 
lost  altogether  the  real  loyalty  and  moral 
support  of  the  organization  leaders  who  had 
been  nominally  brought  to  his  support. 

a,-«iM*«(-P«.',^s^'"  f**^  series  of  great 
—a  Twitai  Presidential  preference  prunanes 
"•"""*  was  that  of  South  Dakota,  held 
on  June  4.  Taft,  LaFollette,  and  Roosevelt 
were  the  Republican  contestants.  Mr,  Taft 
received  only  about  fifteen  votes  out  of  every 
hundred.  La  Follette  received  almost  twice 
as  many  as  Taft,  and  Roosevelt  about  twice 
as  many  as  La  Follette.  South  Dakota  is  a 
Republican  State,  strongly  progressi\'e.  Its 
people  are  fairly  typical  as  respects  Western 
sentiment.  Mr.  Taft's  supporters  appeared 
actively  before  the  people  of  South  Dakota, 
and  in  so  doing  admitted  that  the  Republican 
voters  ought  to  be  consulted  about  the  choice 
of  a  candidate  for  President.  Yet,  having 
lost  South  Dakota,  which  has  ten  delegates, 
Mr.  Taft  was  prepared  to  neutralize  the  ver- 
dict in  that  Republican  State  by  the  use  of  his 
twelve  delegates  from  Florida.  The  South 
Dakota  vote  was  particularly  instructive,  be- 
cause it  came  at  the  very  time  when  the  lead- 
ers were  gathering  at  Chicago  to  arrange  for 
the  convention.  It  showed,  not  a  loss  of 
Roosevelt  sentiment,  but  a  steady  gain.  And 
in  that  respect  it  indicated  the  trend  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  throughout  the  country. 

hwa  m  a  ^'^  ^ven  more  s^ificant  illustra- 
camiaiioi  tlon  of  thts  definite  growth  of 
^"'  anti-Taft  sentiment  was  furnished 
in  Iowa,  early  in  June,  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  Republicans  upon  candidates  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  Senator  Dolliver  died  the  Governor 
of  Iowa  appointed  the  Hon.  Lafayette  W, 
Young,  editor  of  the  Des  MoinesCapilal,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  until  the  Legislature  should  act. 
Mr,  Young  was  one  of  the  Taft  leaders  of  the 
State,  and  his  newspaper  was  the  principal 
Taft  organ.  When  the  L^islature  assembled 
there  was  a  long  contest,  with  the  result  that 
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Mr.  Young  was  defeated  and  the  Hon.  W.  S.  kota  and  Nebraska  on  the  west,  Minnesota 
Kenyon  was  elected  Senator  to  fill  out  the  on  the  north,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  on  the 
brief  portion  that  remained  of  Dolliver*s  east,  and  Missouri  on  the  south.  All  these 
term.  Mr.  Young  went  back  to  Iowa,  de-  surrounding  States  went  strongly  against 
daring  his  purpose  to  speak  in  every  school-  Taft,  and  all  of  them  had  primary  tests  of  one 
house  in  the  State  and  to  come  back  to  kind  or  another.  Further  eastward  is  Indi- 
the  United  States  Senate  for  the  full  term  ana,  lying  between  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Does 
with  a  popular  majority  of  at  least  50,000  anyone  suppose  that  there  is  a  different  kind 
over  Kenyon.  This  contest  has  now  been  of  Republican  sentiment  in  Indiana  from  that 
held,  and  Kenyon  has  won  over  Young  by  which  was  expressed  in  the  primary  elections 
a  plurality  of  about  75,000.  of  Ohio  and  Illinois?    Assuredly  there  is  not. 

A  direct  vote  of  Indiana  Republicans  would 
"Laf9"  Youna  ^^^  simple  fact  is  that  the  widely  probably  have  shown  an  even  stronger  Roose- 

withth0  known  and  very  popular  "Lafe''  velt  strength  than  that  of  Ohio.  The  same 
Progr-aio—  Young  had  been  training  in  the  thing  is  true  of  Kentucky,  on  the  south;  and 
wrong  company.  The  vote  of  June  3  was  not  as  for  Michigan,  on  the  north,  the  Roosevelt 
merely  an  expression  of  preference  for  Ken-  sentiment  would  have  proven  still  greater  in 
yon  as  against  Young,  but  it  was  a  vote  of  the  its  ratio  if  the  primary  law  could  have  been 
progressive  Republicans  as  against  the  Taft  put  into  effect.  Next  beyond  Ohio  we  have 
organization.  Mr.  Young  happens  to  be  a  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
man  who  can  recognize  a  fact  when  it  has  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey.  In  the  three 
struck  him  in  the  face!  He  came  out  on  the  more  important  of  these  the  State- wide 
day  after  his  defeat  in  a  bold  editorial  declar-  Presidential  primaries  were  treated  as  of  the 
ing  that  his  Slate  and  the  country  were  pro-  utmost  importance  by  both  Taft  and  Roose- 
gressive  in  sentiment  and  that  "standpat-  velt;  and  Roosevelt  carried  them  all  by  rous- 
ism "  was  dead  and  might  as  well  be  buried,  ing  majorities.  The  fourth  of  these  States, 
He  at  once  abandoned  his  support  of  Taft  for  West  Virginia,  without  a  State-wide  primary, 
the  Presidency  and  declared  that  the  whole  gave  its  entire  sixteen  delegates  to  Roosevelt 
of  Iowa  should  support  Cummins  as  a  pro-  in  response  to  a  popular  movement  so  un- 
gressive  leader  and  as  the  State's  favorite  son.  mistakable  that  the  Taft  people  were  unable 
A  direct  Presidential  primary  in  Iowa  would  to  check  it  in  a  single  district. 
have  gone  overwhelmingly  against  Taft.    It 

will  be  remembered  that  no  Roosevelt  work  ^  ^^^^  It  is  only  by  a  study  of  party  con- 
whatever  was  done  in  Iowa  when  the  dele-  Facing  uf0  ditions  in  this  great  series  of 
gates  were  chosen  in  April,  because  Sena-  ^'^  ^**^*  Republican  States  that  one  can 
tor  Cummins  had  become  a  candidate,  with  fully  realize  the  situation  that  confronted  the 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  entire  good-will,  and  it  was  Republican  convention  when  it  met  at  Chi- 
thought  that  he  could  seciu"e  for  himself  a  cago.  These  are  the  States  upon  which  a 
united  Iowa  delegation.  It  happened,  how-  Republican  candidate  must  absolutely  rely 
ever,  that  while  Senator  Cummins  was  busy  if  he  is  to  be  elected  in  November.  It  is  true 
with  his  work  at  Washington  the  Taft  men  that  Mr.  Taft  expected  to  retain  in  the  con- 
were  using  organization  methods  to  capture  vention  the  votes  of  most  of  the  delegates 
the  district  conventions.  Thus  Mr.  Cummins  from  the  great  State  of  New  York.  But  aU 
secured  only  ten  delegates,  while  Mr.  Taft  political  experts  had  admitted  privately  that 
obtained  the  remaining  sixteen.  It  was  evi-  a  fair  vote  of  the  Republicans  of  New  York, 
dent  last  month  that  either  Cummins  or  if  held  in  June, — after  Mr.  Taft  had  lost  Ohio 
Roosevelt,  in  a  popular  primary,  could  have  and  New  Jersey  as  well  as  Pennsylvania, — 
carried  Iowa  against  Taft  by  a  vote  that  would  have  given  Mr.  Roosevelt  an  enor- 
would  have  shown  Iowa  Republican  senti-  mous  victory  in  his  own  State.  With  Mr. 
ment  to  have  been  in  harmony  with  that  of  Barnes  of  Albany  as  the  chief  Taft  manager 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  in  the  convention  at  Chicago,  it  was  deemed 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  impossible  for  Taft,  even  if  nominated,  to 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  come  within  200,000  votes  of  carrying  the 

State   of  New    York    against   any   popular 

A  eian€€  Otnr  ^^  ^^  point  let  the  reader  glance  Democratic    nominee.      Every    competent 

R9Pubiioan    at  a  map  of  the  United  States,  in  Democrat,  speaking  in  confidence,  admitted 

urritory  Q,.jgj.  more  clearly  to  grasp  the  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  carry  New  York, 
geographical  situation  suggested  by  this  list  while  denying  that  any  other  Republican 
of  States.     Surrounding  Iowa  are  South  Da-  could  succeed  this  year. 
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GROUP  OF  SUB-COMMITTEX  ON  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  REPUBUCAN  NATIONAL  OSNVENTION 

lUppor  row,  left  loriglil:  R,  E.  Williims.  Portland.  Oregon;  E.  C.  Duncan,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  A.  1.  Voryj.  L*qc««Im,  Ohio; 

Fred  W.  Upham.  Chicago;  David  W.  Mulvanc.  Topcka.  Kana.) 

(r,o«er  mw:  William  F,  Stont,  BaJtimore.  Md.;  Franci*  Marphy,  MewarW.  N.  J.;   Harry  S.  New.  Indianapolis.  Ind.; 

William  Hayward,  Sccrrtary  National  Committee;  Victor  Rojewater.  Chairman  Nalionsl  Coramiltml 

iKiUfi-uB   The  St luatioii  at  Chicago  was  un-  represented  the  results  of  the  most  drastic 

4i(         precedenled  in  its  character.  Mr.  and    unsparing    effort    ever    made    in    the 

*""'"'      Roosevelt  was  the  choice  of  the  history  of    the    United    States    to   thwart  . 

great  miibs  of  Republicans  in  the  States  that  the  will   of   a  great  party,  and   to  secure' 

usually    give    Republican    majorities.     Mr.  control   of  its   convention  at  the   price  of 

Taft's  largest  element  of  strength  was  made  its  wrath  and  alienation, 
up  of  the  delegations  from  the  far  South, 

where  the  Republican  party  is  almost  non-  novaf  of  '*  ^^y  ™^"  ^^  asked  if  the  Re- 
existent;  and  these  delegates  had  been  pro-  t*"  publican  leaders  who  were  asso- 
cured  by  command  and  coercion  from  Wash-  '""'•'■•  elated  in  this  desperate  effort 
ington  through  use  of  the  Presidential  ap-  were  blind  or  insane,  or  both.  The  answer  is 
pointing  power.  The  next  largest  factor  in  very  simple  and  easy  to  give.  They  were 
the  Taft  supjwrt  was  the  larger  part  of  the  neither  blind  nor  insane,  nor  were  they  for  a 
delegation  from  New  York,  which  had  been  moment  touched  by  the  delusion  that  Mr. 
arranged  by  Mr.  Barnes  and  the  State  ma-  Taft  could  lead  the  party  to  victorj-.  Many 
chine  in  advance  of  the  holding  of  any  pri-  of  them  were  convinced  that  this  must  be  a 
marics  or  conventions.  There  remained,  in  Democratic  year,  beyond  recovery,  and  that 
the  Taft  line-up,  groups  of  delegates  from  one  it  would  be  far  better  to  let  Mr.  Taft  have  his 
State  or  another  representing  in  almost  every  nomination  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ira- 
casc  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  manipulation  pending  defeat  than  for  them  to  have  had  a 
by  machines  and  professional  politicians,  falling  out  with  the  administration  during 
Thus  the  Taft  support  rc|>rcsented  no  definite  Taft's  last  two  years,  without  any  chance 
body  of  public  opinion,  and  no  group  or  thereby  to  save  the  party.  For  it  must  be 
section  of  the  Republican  States.     It  merely  remembered  that  the  anti-Taft  forces  were 


4  ^ 
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for  a  good  while  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

Nurnul  Republican  leaders  and  organization 

men  could  not  enlist  under  the  banner  of 

Mr.  La  FoUette.     The  average  Republican 

leader  did  not  believe  that  Mr,  Roosevelt 

would  come  forward  as.  a  candidate,  or  even 

ninated.   This  view 

jated  by  the  Taft 

i  everywhere   that 

elations   with   Mr. 

>uld  not  only  refuse 

as  a  Taft  supporter 


of  the  administ  ra- 
iled in  the  Demo- 
ave  of  1910,  which 
all  the  Republican 
iresent  Democratic 
regular  Republican 
How  the  line  of  least 
ajoled  and  pursued 
imitted  to  the  Taft 
fhich  they  could  see 
.Ithough   they  had 
dicament  later  on. 
nittee  was  brought 
imber  to  make  ar- 
rangements  for   the   convention,   and   was 
lined  up  for  Taft  by  every  conceivable  effort 
of  a  political  and  sodal  nature.    The  com- 
mittee should,  of  course,  have  met  in  Chicago, 
and  done  its  work  with  loyalty  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  rather  than  with  loyalty  to  Mr. 
Tait  and  his  candidacy.     But  beyond  aU 
these  considerations,   there  lies   the  major 
reason  why  many  Republican  leaders  took 
part  in  the  desperate  fight  to  renominate  Taft. 
These  leaders  had  kept  political  power  and 
inSuence  solely  by  virtue  of  the  methods  of 
professional  politics.     The  anti-Taft  move- 
ment was  associated  with  direct  primaries, 
and  a  new  kind  of  politics.    The  progressive 
movement  was  directed  not  merely  against 
Taft,  but  against  the  kind  of  leadership  for 
which  many  of  these  men  stood.    To  defeat 
Taft   meant  also  the  triumph  of  methods 
which   would   greatly   reduce   the   political 
power  of  a  set  of  party  managers  of  whom 
Mr,  Barnes  is  typical. 


nj,..,^„„,.Mr.  Roosevelt,  when  brought  for-  (who  was  si^«;"ic<i  hy  the  Naiionaicimmiitec « temporary 

•c  (*•  ward  as  the  anti-Taft  progressive  chaimian  of  the  Cbk^so  Convmti™  to  make 

'''^*'      leader,  based  his  fight  upon  the  the  k^-notcsiH-Kh') 

principle  of  rule  by  thepeople  and  the  over-  November  elections.  They  knew,  in  fact,  that 

throw  of  the  bosses.     Whereupon,  the  party  to  nominate  Taft  meant  o\erwhelming  party 

managers  and  bosses  foimd  it  necessary  to  defeat.     But  while  to  nominate  Roosevelt 

adhere  to  the  Taft  cause.    They  became  in-  would  mean  at  least  a  fighting  chance  of 

different  as  to  the  success  of  the  party  in  the  party  victory,  it  would  mean  the  total  recon- 
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IVE  GOT  A  WHITE  MAN  A-WORKIN'  FO'  MEJ- 
From  the  Joia'ta!  (Detroit) 


stniction  of  the  party,  under  a  new  set  of 
leaders.  The  old  managers,  for  reasons  of 
their  own  personal  power  and  profit,wanted  to 
control  the  party  machinery.  They  had  no 
possible  use  for  Mr.  Tatt,  and  in  private  were 
more  harsh  in  their  condemnation  of  him  than 
were  the  progressives.  But  they  had  still  less 
use  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  successful,  would  have 
no  use  for  them.  Thus  these  leaders  were 
neither  blind  not  insane.  They  were  recon- 
ciled, in  advance,  to  party  defeat  this  year. 
They  wished  to  control  the  party  machinery 
and  be  ready  for  reactions  against  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  might  comein  I9i4and  1916. 

„  To  understand  the  situation 
"CoBUtu"  which  we  have  thus  endeavored 
atdncaeo  j^  explain  is  to  appreciate  the 
spirit  in  which  the  factions  gathered  at 
Chicago  early  in  June,  when  the  National 
Committee  began  to  deal  with  the  so-called 
"contests."  More  than  200  of  the  scats 
claimed  by  Taft  delegates  were  contested  by 
rival  claimants  who  were  supporting  Roose- 
velt. The  greater  part  of  these  were  from  the 
Southern  States.  In  those  cases,  the  Roose- 
velt claimants  appeared  for  purposes  of  pro- 
test rather  than  of  real  contest.  It  was  easy  to 
show  that  the  Taft  delegates  had  been  se- 
cured by  means  wholly  disreputable  and  un- 


worthy.' But  it  was  not  easy  to  show  that 
the  Roosevelt  contestants  represented  any 
regular  processes  of  choosing  delegates.  That 
the  Roosevelt  contestants  came  nearer  repre- 
senting such  opinion  as  could  be  found  in  the 
"Black  Belt"  was  undoubtedly  true.  If  the 
National  Committee  had  been  capable  of  act- 
ing with  large  and  substantial  views  of  justice, 
it  could  not  indeed  have  seated  most  of  these 
Southern  Roosevelt  contestants;  but  neither 
could  it  have  seated  the  Taft  delegations  who.i' 
were  clearly  chosen  by  methods  saturated  and 
malodorous  with  impropriety.  The  whole 
country,  regardless  of  party,  was  looking  on; 
and  it  would  have  applauded  a  National  Com- 
mittee capable  of  rising  to  the  level  of  obvious 
wisdom  and  justice,  if  both  sets  of  delegates 
from  these  manipulated  rotten  boroughs  had 
been  thrown  out.  In  England,  Canada,  or 
Australia — where  Anglo-Saxon  fair  play  is 
found  in  politics  as  well  as  in  sport — the  seat- 
ing these  Taft  delegations  would  have  been 
impossible.  What  does  the  progressive  move- 
ment mean,  after  all?  It  means  that  the  peo- 
ple are  tired  of  indecency  in  their  politics,  and 
want  honor  and  justice  throughout  the  realm 
of  political  and  governmental  life.  We  are 
running  politics  and  government  in  America 
on  an  ethical  plane  far  below  that  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  or  the  grocery  store,  the  business 
corporation  or  ordinary  ret^l  trade. 
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(CbocB  to  nuke  the  Ipnch  putting  Pmidmt  Taft  in  (W 

The  National  Committee,  in  pass-  veil,  and  which  they  themselves  had  tried  un- 
'umtSia  '"8  upon  contests,  acted  of  course  successfully  to  win.  Their  argument  was 
in  the  most  superficial  and  rapid  that  the  California  primary  law  does  not  ac- 
way,  without  going  much  into  the  facts.  Its  cord  with  the  rules  of  the  National  Committee 
duty  was  to  prepare  a  temporary  roll  of  the  for  choosing  delegates  by  districts.  If  they 
convention,  leaving  to  the  convention  itself  had  meant  to  raise  a  quibble  of  this  kind, 
(he  final  question  of  determining  the  rights  of  they  should  not  have  taken  part  in  the  Call- 
its  members.  But  it  was  shown  repeatedly  fomia  primaries.  Men  like  Senator  Crane, 
before  the  National  Committee  that  Taft  of  Massachusetts,  sitting  in  the  National 
delegates  had  been  procured  by  trickery.  It  Committee,  could  not  support  plans  so  fla- 
was  made  plain  that  in  several  State  conven-  grant  as  this  for  the  disfranchisement  of  a 
lions,  where  a  number  of  seats  had  been  under  great  State.  And  so  the  California  delegates 
contest,  the  State  committees  had  admitted  were  duly  admitted.  But  the  incident  showed 
the  Taft  contestants  to  the  temporary  roster  how  far  below  ordinary  standards  of  decency 
without  giAing  the  Roosevelt  men  a  hearing,  and  fair  play  the  methods  of  our  machine  pol- 
ind  had  then  permitted  these  contestants  to  itics  have  descended. 
TOte  themselves  in  as  permanent  members, 

iod  to  vote  the  Roosevelt  men  out.   The  con-  j.^^  g^^^^    Candidates  will  come  and  go,  and 

iKt  over  the  delegates  at  large  from  Indiana  of  nit       parties  will  rise  and  fall  with  the 

iDuitrated  these  unworthy  methods.    No  op-  '''"*'°°'  *""  decades  or  the  centuries,  but  the 

portunity  was  given  to  prove  conclusively  political  life  of  the  people  must  go  on,  and 

llat  the  Indiana  Roosevelt  delegates-at- large  their  government  must  live  and  serve  the 

•fre  entitled  to  seats  in  the  convention;  but  ends  of  common  justice  and  the  general  wel- 

reough  was  shown  to  convince  outsiders  and  fare.    This  struggle  of  iqi2  is  chiefly  signi&- 

Democratic  onlookers  that  the  Taft  control  cant  because  of  its  relation  to  the  great  peren- 

of  the  Indiana  convention  had  not  been  se-  nial  movement  for  the  betterment  of  human 

tmed  by  fair  and  open  methods.    The  Taft  conditions  through  the  improvement  of  the 

■naoagers  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  throw  organs    and    instruments    of    government, 

out  entire  delegations  from  great  States  like  Whatever  may  have  been  the  e.tact  outcome 

Calif omia,  which  had  been  carried  by  Roose-  of  the  Chicago  and  Baltimore  conventions, 
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AN  AMERICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  OLYMPIC  HONORS 

f  Stanford  Univtrsity.  holds  the  world's  record   for  the  high  jump    » 
American  cjntesunla  in  the  OTympic  Gam«  at  Stockholm) 


there  will  be  permanent  gain  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  struggles 
of  1912.  In  some  of  the  States,  the  new 
primary  laws  have  been  imperfectly  drafted. 
They  can  be  greatly  improved.  It  costs  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  operate  these  primary 
systems,  and  there  are  still  some  people  who 
prefer  to  have  our  political  arrangements  made 
for  us  quietly  by  little  groups  of  interested 
gentlemen,  conspiring  in  secret.  But  the 
people  of  the  country  will  not  be  induced  to 
return  to  any  such  methods.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  modest 
executive  official,  obeying  the  Constitution 
and  seeing  that  the  laws  are  enforced.  He 
has  become  an  arrogant  ruler,  exercising 
irower  in  a  more  personal  way  and  with  more 
profound  effects  than  any  other  ruler  on 
earth  whether  czar,  emperor,  sultan,  king, 
president,  or  prime  minister.  The  people 
will  no  longer  be  content  merely  to  choose  in 
November  between  two  candidates,  one 
called  "Republican"  and  the  other  called 
"Democratic," — selected  (or  them  by  hidden 
forces  having  interests  of  their  own  to  be 
served.  The  people  will  ins^ist  upon  having  a 
part  in  the  earlier  selection  of  the  candidates, 
as  well  as  in  the  later  and  final  election  of  the 
President  himself.  We  have  gradually  come 
under  a  personal  government;  and  since  this 


means  much  to  the  people,  they  will  insist 
upon  selecting  their  ruler. 

A,  to  ^"*'    '*    '^    ^^^^    ^^*-^    °^    ^^^    ■"^^^' 

5«o/irf  autocracy  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
Term  j^^^  ^jj^^  gives  significance  to  the 
pending  discussion  about  successive  terms. 
We  ha\e  witnessed  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency ruthlessly  exercised  during  the  past 
two  years,  in  order  that  the  autocracy  mayT 
be  retained  in  the  bands  of  the  present  ruler 
until  March  4,  1917.  And  we  have  seen  the 
real  issue  purposely  diverted  by  some  of  the 
newspapers  to  a  meaningless  (Uscussion  of  a 
"third  term."  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  in 
private  life.  If  his  fellow-citizens  choose  to 
bring  him  foruard  as  a  candidate,  it  is  clearly 
enough  their  right  to  do  so.  But  Mr.  Taft 
is  in  office  as  President,  and  his  candidacy  for 
another  term  has  been  ujwn  his  own  initia- 
tive. The  leverage  he  has  brought  to  bear 
to  obtain  another  term  has  been  almost  solely 
that  of  his  i>ower  and  prestige  as  President. 
The  time  has  come  not  for  objecting  to  Presi- 
dential terms  separated  by  intervals  of 
retirement  to  private  life;  the  objection 
henceforth  must  lie  against  any  consecutive 
terms  u-hatsoercr.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  although  that 
might  be  desirable.    The  way  to  have  one- 
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tCTin  Presidents  is  for  all  other  candidates 
to  do  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  in  November, 
IQ04,  wbeo  elected  for  the  first  and  only 
Hwu  to  the  Presidency.  He  immediately 
announced  that  he  would  not  be  a  caadi- 
dUc  for  another  term  in  1908;  and  he  re- 
sisted all  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear 
to  make  him  change  his  mind.  If  Mr.  Taft 
had  followed  that  good  example,  and  made  a 
<imiUr  announcement  in  November,  IQ08,  he 
would  have  been  spared  many  troubles;  and 
he  would  have  been  enabled  to  see  the  path 
oi  his  public  duty  with  a  much  clearer  vision. 
Nobody  will  really  care, — nor  ought  anybody 
to  are, — how  many  times  in  the  future 
William  Howard  Taft  may  yet  come  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, — ^always 
provided  he  is  not  using  the  White  House  as 
hb  campaign  headquarters,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's power  of  patronage  as  a  means  for 
securing  delegates.  This  is  all  the  point  there 
is  ID  the  talk  of  second  terms  or  of  third  terms, 
.^nd  everybody  at  Washington  who  really 
understands  our  great  national  game  of 
politics,  knows  that  this  is  true. 

„,        The  fifth  Olympiad  will  be  held 

vimfit     at    Stockholm,   Sweden,   in   the 

'"*'  second  week  of  July.  The  pro- 
pim  of  games  includes  events  in  running, 
jumping,  cycling,  and  other  usual  track  fea- 
tures, as  well  as  fencing,  football,  horse  riding, 
liwn  tennis,  shooting,  rowing,  and  yachting. 
In  past  Olympiads,  American  athletes  have 
made  a  very  creditable  showing,  in  spite  of 
fix  handicaps  they  have  usually  had  to  con- 
lend  with  from  the  travel  invohed  and  the 
diange  of  climate.  The  track  events  will,  of 
course,  excite  the  greatest  interest.  At  the 
fourth  Olympic  games,  held  in  London  in 
150S,  the  Americans  won  nine  of  the  field  Athletic  Union,  Mr.  Everett  C.  Brown, 
events  as  against  two  won  by  England.  In  president  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  and 
ihe  third  OI>'Tnpiad,  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  the  Mr.  Bartow  S.  Weeks,  of  New  York. 
.\inericans  won  all  the  track  and  field  events 

with  the  exception  of  throwing  the  fif  ty-sw-  ^„*,r.('»  After  the  installation  of  President 
pound  weight  and  lifting  the  bar.    At  Paris  *•»        Hibben  at  Princeton,  to  which 

in  tqoo,  eighteen  of  the  twenty-four  cham-  '"'"'''«"<  reference  was  made  in  our  last 
pionship  contests  were  captured  by  the  teams  number,  the  most  important  academic  event 
from  this  country,  while  at  Athens  in  1896,  of  the  past  spring  was  the  election  of  Dean 
It  lie  &rst  revival  of  the  Olympic  games,  the  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  of  Brown  University, 
nine  men  sent  to  Greece  by  the  United  States  as  president  of  Amherst  College,  to  succeed 
•on  every  event  in  which  they  were  entered,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Harris,  who  resigned  last 
Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  one  of  our  foremost  November.  Although  a  young  man, — Dr. 
uitborities  in  the  field  of  athletic  sports,  is  Meiklejohn  is  now  in  his  forty-first  year, — 
ike  American  Commissioner  for  the  Fifth  it  is  predicted  that  the  new  president  will  to 
OI)-mpiad,  and  other  men  who  have  been  a  certain  extent  restore  the  old  traditions  of 
"flive  in  arranging  for  American  reprcsenta-  American  college  life  in  that  he  will  be  a  class- 
lion  and  in  gathering  the  athletes  together  room  teacher,  as  well  as  an  executive  officer 

w  President  G.  T.  Kirby,  of  the  Amateur  and  financial  agent.    Furthermore,  it  is  said 
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of  President  Meiklejohn  that  he  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  ancient  college  disciplines, 
—notably  the  study  of  the  classics  and 
philosophy,  and  that  the  principles  re- 
cently set  forth  by  the  Amherst  Class  of  '85 
as  the  guiding  precepts  of  college  develop- 
ment in  this  country  will  find  in  him  an  ardent 
exponent.  Amherst  is  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  of  the  New  England 
colleges,  and  her  wise  determination  to  remain 
a  college  and  to  attempt  only  college  work 
of  high  quality  has  been  distinctly  strength- 
ened by  the  election  of  President  Meiklejohn. 

Kurai  ^"  ^^^  field  of  Southern  education 
"rrsMrt*"  "'"'''''S  ''^  occurred  for  a  long 
time  more  significant  than  the 
action  of  the  General  Education  Board,  on 
May  24,  in  bestowing  $250,000  on  the  George 
Peabotly  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville, 


Tenn.,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Seaman  A.  Knapp 
School  of  Country  Life.  In 
connection  with  this  gift  the 
board  made  a  statement  rec- 
ognizing in  generous  terms 
the  important  service  that 
has  been  rendered  to  the 
South  in  past  years  by 
the  Peabody  Education 
Fund  and  expressing  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  of 
practical  farming  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  the 
development  of  an  efficient 
system  of  rural  schools.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  name  of  the 
late  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp, 
who  for  ten  years  was  in 
charge  of  the  farmer's  co- 
operative demonstration 
work  in  the  South,  should  be 
commemorated  by  this  gift. 
Since  85  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  the  South  live  in 
the  country  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  a  system  of 
efficient  rural  schools  should 
be  built  up  in  that  section. 
Dr.  Bruce  Payne  has  re- 
cently been  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  George  Peabody 
College  and  is  now  engaged  in 
completing  an  endowment 
fund  which  will  enable  the 
institution  to  go  forward  -with 
its  work.  The  South  has  al- 
ready contributed  $600,000. 

Tht  ninimam  "^^^  Massachusetts  Minimum 
wmti'  Wage  bill,  to  which  allusion  was 
oMd(i*ii»«M»  j^gjg  jjj  oyr  April  number,  has 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature.  The  new  law 
establishes  a  commission  with  power  to  organ- 
ize wage  boards  in  any  industry  in  which  it 
shall  appear  that  the  wages  received  by  women 
are  insufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of 
liWng  and  to  support  them  in  health.  These 
wage  boards  are  empowered  to  recommend  a 
wage  scale  and  to  publish  the  names  of  employ- 
ers who  fail  to  comply  with  their  recommen- 
dations. Farther  than  this  the  authority  of 
the  boards  does  not  extend.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  chief  value  of  such  boards 
will  consist  in  the  element  of  publicity  rather 
than  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  radical 
rise  of  wages.  It  is  believed  that  employers 
who  are  sensitive  to  public  opinion  will  soon 
take  steps  to  establish  better  standards. 
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^^^^  The  strength  of  German  sea  many  won  one  of  the  coveted  blue  ribbons  of 
•■  tka  power  and  the  solid  achievements  the  sea  when  the  largest  steamship  ever  built, 
***  of  German  shipbuilding  were  the  Hambuig-American  liner  Imperator,  of 
d«Don£trated  last  month  in  an  impressive  50,000  tons,  was  launched  from  the  Vulcan 
way  to  the  American  people  by  the  visit  of  Yards  at  Hamburg,  and  christened  by  the 
the  German  squadron  to  the  United  States  Kaiser  himself.  At  the  ceremony  the  fate  of 
and  the  launching,  at  Hamburg,  of  the  the  Titank  was  inevitably  present  in  people's 
Imferaiof,  of  the  Hamburg-American  line,  minds,  but,  as  was  pointed  out  by  officers  of 
the  largest  steamship  in  the  world.  Three  the  line,  this  German  steamship  carries  life- 
German  warships,  the  Mollke,  the  Bremen,  boats  and  life-rafts  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
ind  the  Stettin,  came,  by  command  of  the  every  one  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  which 
Kaiser,  to  return  the  visit  of  the  American  will  aggregate  more  "than  4000.  The  Im- 
itai^ips  to  German  waters  last  summer,  perator  has  new  and  specially  designed  safety 
Their  reception  in  Hampton  Roads  and  New  appliances,  and  she  will  carry  three  wireless 
Vork  Harbor  was  made  the  occasion  of  an  telegraph  operators  and  two  first  officers,  one 
exchange  of  international  courtesies,  pleas-  ofwhomwillalways bechargedwiththesecur- 
antly  expressing  the  friendship  between  the  ity  of  the  vessel.  The/»ifera/or,itisexpected, 
two  countries.  The  Mollke  is  a  battle-cruiser,  will  go  into  commission  next  summer. 
i  speedy  \essel,  capable  of  making  more  than 

19  knots  an  hour.     The  Germans  claim  that  i,ittoMa    ^*^'  month,  for  the  third  time 

'he  is  the  fastest  war  vessel  of  her  size  afloat,  nimiiitima-in  fourteen  years,  an  American 

Her   commander,    Rear    Admiral    Rebeur-  """  '"  ""'"  military  force  landed  in   Cuba. 

Paschwitz,  the  first  of  German  seamen  of  In  1898  our  troops  and  sailormen  came  to  the 

his  rank  to  visit  this  (xiuntry,  U  an  important  aid  of  the  Cuban  people  against  the  tyranny 

official  in  the  fighting  section  of  the  German  of  Spain.     In   1906,  at  the  request  of  the 

navj".    The  fleet  staff  of  officers  includes  two  Cuban  president,  they  were  sent  to  restore 

princes  and  two  barons.    On  May  23,  Ger-  peace  to  a  country  distracted  between  two 
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political  parties  just  about  to  fly  at  each 
other's  throats.  They  are  now  called  in  to 
protect  American  property  and,  it  may  de- 
velop later,  to  assure  stable  government  in 
the  island  against  the  ravages  of  a  race  war 
— black  against  white.  No  sooner  had  the 
trouble  over  the  demands  made  by  the  Span- 
ish War  Veterans'  Association  (explained  in 
these  pages  for  March)  been  disposed  of, 
than  a  revolt  of  negroes  broke  out  in  Oriente, 
the  easternmost  province  of  the  island.  An 
army  of  negroes,  variously  estimated  at 
from  two  to  four  thousand  strong,  under 
General  Evaristo  Estenoz,  began  attacks  on 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  plantations  in 
the  region  north  of  Santiago  and  Guantana- 
mo.  The  insurrection  soon  spread  through- 
out Oriente  and  into  the  neighboring  province 
of  Santa  Clara. 

^^^      General   Gomez,   who   has   been 

anath.      President  of  Cuba  since  January, 

"'"°"       1009,  to<)k  measures  to  put  down   , 

the  rebellion,  and  a  force  of  Cuban  regulars, 

under  the  chief  command  of  General  Mon- 


teagudo,  was  despatched  to  the  scene  of  the 
disorder.  It  soon  became  evident,  however, 
that,  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  partly,  it  is  claimed,  for  mysterious 
political  reasons,  the  loyal  troops  were  not 
able  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Consider- 
able American  property  was  destroyed, 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  unable  to  protect  its  own  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  the  property  and  interests  of 
foreigners,  American  warships  were  sent  to 
the  scene  and  marines  landed.  Confirming 
the  official  statement  made  by  the  American 
Minister  at  Havana,  President  Taft,  on  May 
27,  sent  a  message  to  President  Gomez, 
stating  that  the  landing  of  marines  was 
"merely  to  be  able  to  act.promptly  in  case  it 
should  unfortunately  become  necessary  to 
protect  American  life  and  property  by  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  Cuban  government. 
.  .  .  But  these  ordinary  methods  of  protec- 
tion are  entirely  dissociated  from  any  ques- 
tion of  intervention."  In  reply,  President 
Gomez  asserted  his  ability  and  firm  intention 
to  put  down  the  revolt.  He  admitted  the  right 
of  the  American  government  to  land  troops  to 
protect  American  property;  and  "hoped" 
that  intervention  would  not  be  thought  of. 

r*«  Com     Cuba,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
for  thi      is  in  the  midst  of  a  presidential 
*"°      campaign.     When  this  and  the 
usual  amenities  of  Latin-American  election- 
eering are  borne  in  mind,  it  becomes  easier  to 
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understand  some  of  the  otherwbe  mysterious  of  the  island,  has  a  real  grievance.  The 
developments  at  Havana,  as  well  as  in  the  negroes  fought  for  Cuban  independence  along 
much  disturbed  province  of  Oriente.  On  an-  with  the  whites  against  the  Spanish.  Several 
other  page  this  month  we  print  a  survey  of  the  of  their  race,  notably  the  Maceo  brothers, 
general  political  situation  in  the  Cuban  Re-  rose  high  in  the  military  councils  of  the  coun- 
public  at  present  by  one  well  qualified  to  try.  The  negroes  supported  the  Liberals  in 
speak.  This  writer  rather  minimizes  the  the  campaign  which  put  Tomas  Estrada 
strength  and  by  implication  condemns  the  Palma  in  the  presidential  chair.  Estenoz, 
cause  of  the  negroes.  It  should  not  be  for-  their  leader,  insists  that  they  have  been  de- 
gotten,  however,  that  the  Cuban  negro,  who  nied  many  civil  rights  by  the  government 
makes  up  almost  one-third  of  the  population  and  the  courts.     They  have  generally  de- 
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served  more  consideration  than  the  govern-  conditions  or  circumstances  will  constitute 
ment  has  been  willing  to  concede  to  them,  such  conditions  of  emergency  as  will  justify 
The  Morua  law,  recently  passed,  which  for-  the  use  of  the  army  or  na\-y  of  the  United 
bids  the  formation  of  political  parties  along  States  in  the  prosecution  of  military  opera- 
race  lines  aroused  strong  protests  from  the  tions  within  the  territory  of  a  foreign  nation 
negro  element.  They  claim  that,  while  it  in  the  absence  of  such  express  authority  from 
may  be  good  patriotism  to  forbid  the  forma-  Congress,"  And,  further  (the  resolution 
tion  of  a  political  organization  on  the  basis  of  provided),  to  report  such  legislation,  if  any 
color, — "if  people  are  opposed  because  they  is  required,  to  prescribe  and  regulate  such 
are  dark-skinned,  it  is  as  dark-skinned  men  military  operations. 
that  they  must  organize."    General  Evaristo 

Estenoz,  a  man  of  ability  and  vigor,  is  at  their  gaptrauint  ^^^  month  there  is  to  be  a 
head.  Undoubtedly  many  outrages  must  be  (*•  pobobhui  presidential  election  in  the  re- 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  negro  guerrillas,  but  it  *""'"  public  of  Panama.  President 
is  certain  that  they  honestly  believe  they  Arosemena  and  his  administration  have  en- 
have  a  cause  for  which,  moreover,  they  seem  dorsed  the  candidacy  of  General  Pedro  A, 
willing  to  suffer  and  die.  Diaz,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  party  known 
as  the  Patriotic  Union.  The  opposition  has 
wnat  ^*  '*  believed  by  an  increasing  concentrated  its  support  upon  Dr.  Belisario 
■juttiiin  number  of  Americans  that  the  Porras,  who  for  some  years  represented  his 
'"'"^"'""*" '  Cuban  situation,  as  well  as  the  country  at  Washington.  At  the  earnest 
troubled  affairs  in  Me.vico,  are  very  largely  solicitationof  President  Arosemena  and  other 
due  to  financial  and  other  assistance  from  Panaman  public  officials,  the  balloting  will 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  desire  to  be  supervised  by  an  American  commission, 
force  annexation  because  of  their  interests  in  in  order  that  fair  and  business-like  elections 
these  Latin-American  countries.  This  has  may  be  assured.  This  supervisory  board 
been  more  than  once  openly  charged  in  both  consists  of  Mr.  Dodge,  our  Minister  at  Pana- 
houses  of  Congress.  In  the  Senate,  on  June  8,  ma  City;  Colonel  Goethals,  chairman  of  the 
Senator  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  who  is  always  Canal  Commission,  and  Colonel  Green,  of  the 
conservative  and  careful  in  his  statements.  Tenth  Infantry,  commander  of  the  forces  in 
stated  that  he  had  reliable  information  for  the  Canal  Zone.  These  gentlemen,  with  the 
the  statement  that  assistance  of  Panaman  officials,  have  already 
gone  over  the  registry  lists  and  are  cotJper- 
these  frequently  recurring  troubles  in  Cuba  and  gting  with  these  officials  to  the  end  that  a 
,'ir^l°.M,"h.'',"'l,rgo"p;"  it  r„"S  JJT„  "«  eyr-^lon  ot  ,h.  pubUc  ,-ill  at  the  polk 
sugar  pUntations  in  Cuba  arc,  to  a  large  extent,  rnay  be  assured.  The  Amencan  commis- 
inBtrumental  in  stirring  up  these  troubles.  Their 
evident  purpose  is  to  get  up  such  a  condition  there 
thai  they  can  move  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to 
the  United  States,  and  thus  get  rid  of  tne  sugar 
duty  which  they  arc  now  paying. 

In  the  discussion  following  Senator  Nel- 
son's speech.  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  some  formulation  of  "the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  intcr\ention 
without  express  sanction  from  Congress." 
Mr.  Bacon  wants  Congress  to  prescribe  fixed 
rules  for  intervention.  His  resolution  states 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  sudden  emergency 
for  the  protection  of  American  interests, 
"  there  is  no  authority  for  the  use  of  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States  for  any  military 
o[)crations  within  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
nation,  unless  the  same  is  expressly  author- 

■zed  o,  directed  by  act  of  Congress."  The  "»"'  "™"  *""'  ■™»«»i"»"  """ca™., 
resolution  further  directs  the  Foreign  Rela-  i1M,s^:ama^jMMB^,lm,th„M,,.Mr. 
tions  Committee  to  "examine  as  to  what  Fnm  the RicorJ-HrruU  icbiavb) 
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itxt  ol  the  Administration  inglon,  candidate  <tl  the  Oppmiticm 
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sion  has  been  authorized  by  the  Panaman  au-  Venezuela,  94;  Mexico,  80;  Colombia,  92}^; 

thorities  to  settle  all  controversies  and  main-  Porto  Rico,  45;  Haiti,  41;  Java,  35,  India, 

tain  order  during  the  election.      Of  course,  28;   Arabia,   isJ^;   Abyssinia,    10.     Total, 

the  offices  of  the  commission   are  entirely  three  billions.     During  the  decade  from  18S5 

friendly,  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Govern-  to  1895  coffee  sold  high.     Then,  owing  to 

ment  having  been  sought  by  both  parties.  poor  crops  and  other  economic  causes,  the 
price  declined,  and  the  financial  condition  of 

It  is  six  years  since  the  republic  the  planters  in  Sao  Paulo  became  increas- 

"""aSr**"    °^  Brazil   began   its  unique  at-  ingly  less  favorable  until  there  was  much  dis- 

tempt  to  defy  the  law  of  supply  tress  and  the  government  was  appealed  to  for 

and  demand  by  inaugurating  the  much  dis-  aid.     The  cabinet  and  representatives  of  the 

cussed,  but  little  understood,  coffee  valoriza-  three  coffee-producing  states  of  the  republic — 

tion  plan.    It  was  not,  however,  until  several  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes 

weeltsago,  when  the  "Money  Trust "investi-  — then  evolved  the  valorization  scheme, 
gators,  began  their  efforts  to  fix  Wall  Street's 

share  in  raising  the  price  of  coffee,  that  the  ^^^  j,^,„  The  object  of  this  plan  was  to 
inddehistoryofBrazil'seffortsinbehalf  of  her  Ltamhtd  th*  maintain  coffee  at  a  remunerative 
coffee  trade  became  known.  Approximately  '*'""  price  to  the  grower.  This  was  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  coffee  b  be  effected  by  a  minimum  quotation  at  which 
grown  in  the  Brazilian  state  of  Sao  Pauio.  This  it  was  to  be  maintained,  a  managing  commit- 
is  the  most  progressive  section  of  the  common-  tee  purchasing  coffee  as  the  market  might  de- 
wealth,  with  the  greatest  railroad  mileage,  the  mand  on  account  of  the  three  states  con- 
most  extensive  internal  improvements,  the  cerned.  The  act  embodying  this  into  law 
best  schools  and  the  greatest  wealth.  It  alone  passed  the  congresses  of  the  states  and  of  the 
contributes  one-half  of  the  total  revenue  of  national  government  of  Brazil  in  August, 
the  republic.  Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  under-  1906.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  scheme,  the 
stand  the  solicitation  of  the  federal  govern-  government  of  Sao  Paulo  floated  a  loan  which 
ment  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  well-being  of  was  guaranteed  and  added  to  by  the  federal 
the  3,000,000  inhabitants,  mostly  cofTee  pro-  government  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  loan  was 
ducers,  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  world's  leading  guaranteed  and  paid  by  a  tax  on  every  bag  of 
coSee  producing  countries,  according  to  the  coffee  shipped.  The  three  contracting  states 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  bound  themselves  to  maintain  a  minimum 
1909  (in  millions  of  pounds)  are  Brazil,  3,250;  price  per  bag  and  to  raise  this  price  gradually. 
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to  a  stated  maximum,  after  the  first  year. 
They  also  agreed  to  restrict  or  discourage  by  a 
discriminating  tax  the  exportation  of  inferior 
grades;  to  impose  a  surtax  on  all  coffee  ex- 
ported, such  tax  to  be  increased  or  decreased 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket. Other  items  of  the  agreement  had  to  do 
with  the  limiting  of  the  acreage  planted  and 
the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  and  regulation 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  loan.  In  brief,  the 
valorization  scheme  was  intended  to  give  the 
allied  coffee  planters  of  Brazil,  with  the  pow- 
erful backing  of  their  centra!  government, 
unlimiled  control  over  the  production,  dis- 
tribution and  price  of  coffee.  Producing,  as 
these  states  do,  more  than  So  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  supply  of  a  commodity  which  does 
not  fluctuate  in  its  consumption,  it  has  been 
l«jssible  to  accomplish  the  object  sought. 


It  Thtrt  a  ^'"^  control  cannot  be  broken 
_'cof«  until  Porto  Rico,  Venezuela, 
'"*  Mexico,  Hawaii  and  other  coffee- 
growing  countries  of  the  world  are  able  to 
influence  the  market  by  the  crop  from  their 
new  trees,  which  take  from  three  to  four  years 
to  bear.  Even  when  they  come  to  maturity, 
however,  the  Brazilian  states  may  remove 
restrictions  from  their  planters  and  again 
flood  the  market  with  coffee  at  a  price  with 
which  no  other  country  could  hope  to  com- 
pete. It  would  seem  as  though,  owing  to  its 
favorable  position  as  a  coffee  producer,  Brazil 
would  absolutely  control,  for  years  to  come, 
the  coffee  business  of  the  world.  A  large  sec- 
tion of  the  loan  necessary  to  maintain  the 
valorization  scheme  was  floated  in  this  coun- 
try through  American  bankers.  Last  month 
a'consignment  of  coffee  belonging  to  the  state 
of  Sao  Paulo  was  held  in  a  Brooklyn  ware- 
house to  influence  the  price.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham  instituted  proceedings  luder 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law, 
to  force  this  coffee  into  the  market.  The 
Federal  Circuit  Court,  however,  denied  the 
government's  application.  There  was  a  flurry 
of  excitement  reflected  in  the  newspapers  on 
May  27  after  the  remarks  of  Senhor  Da 
Gama,  the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  at  a  public 
dinner,  declaring  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
purely  Brazilian  concern  in  which  neither  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  nor  of 
Justice  had  any  right  to  interfere.  It  b  im- 
portant here  to  note  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  coffee  in  the 
world,  using  more  than  a  third  of  the  annual 
crop.  The  price  of  coffee  has  advanced 
steadily  within  the  past  decade,  and  during 
the  year,  the  consumer  has  begun  to  fee!  the 
pinch  of  the  advance  in  cost. 

^;,,(  The  strike  of  nearly  300,000  dock 
BritM  workers  in  England,  which  began 
'-'^'  last  month,  with  the  general  ob- 
ject of  securing  recognition  for  the  transport 
workers'  imion,  very  soon  reached  the  stage, 
according  to  keen  observers  of  British  labor 
conditions,  at  which  nothing  will  satisfy  the 
men  but  the  passage  by  ParUament  of  an- 
other minimum  wage  law,  this  time  for  their 
own  craft,  British  labor  conditions  are,  at 
present,  more  chaotic  than  those  in  any  other 
of  the  great  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 
The  British  workman  does  not  respond 
quickly  to  revolutionary  ideas.  He  has, 
during  the  past  decade,  however,  been  de- 
veloping rapidly  from  an  over-individualized, 
almost  helpless  unit,  into  a  conscious  part  of 
a  class,  with    an  ever-increasing    sense  of 
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solidarity.    A  keen  and  iUuminating  editorial  the  Magyars,  themselves  in  a  minority,  are  by 

in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  DaUy  Ckron-  ability  and  organization  able  to  dominate 

ide,  which  is  very  fair  in  its  attitude  toward  with  their  language  and  institutions  the  vari- 

labor  questions,  sketches  the  situation  so  ous  subject  peoples.    Finally,   in   Belgium 

accurately    and    comprehensively    that    we  there  is  the  radical  political  and  social  dififer- 

quote  part  of  it  here:  ence  between  clericals,  anti-clericals,  and  So- 
cialists, and  in  both  countries  these  warring 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  [the  British  elements  are  factors  in  the  popular  struggle 

workingmen]  are  examining  the  whole  structure  of  against  uneven  and  illogical  voting  systems. 

our  competitive  system  with  a  more  critical  and  a  °                                          ^                   '^    '^ 

more  discerning  eye  than  ever  before.  Their  critical  i_         i_. 

faculties  have  been  stimulated  by  the  disappear-  Ejgotoraf     *^''  ^^^^  ^"^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^"^  subject 

ance — consequent  on  the  development  of  the  lim-  Reform  in     of  electoral  reform  has  been  vio- 

iied  liability  companies--of  the  old  human  rela-  Belgium      y^^^,      debated    in    the    Belgian 

tionship  between  master  and  workman  which  so  nu^^u^^  ^^  T>^-^*^^^».fo*;,,^      t-u^  ^i^^/^*«i 

often  mitigated  the  rigors  of  the  industrial  system.  Chamber  of  Representatives.     The  electoral 

The  wage-earner  is  now  up  against  capital  in  a  system   m   Kmg   Albert  s  kmgdom   has  no 

coldly  impersonal  and  therefore  a  more  callous  unity.     Proportional  representation  has  been 

form.    Half  the  social  and  industrial  problems  that  [^   force  in   the   elections   during   the  past 

r:rr*^^^l?Ty  dre\'SriSedlSiS.-  decade,  but  in  the  communal  elections  the 

ism  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Collectivism  has  system  of  absolute  majonties  still  obtains,  as 

been  called  in  to  repair  the  mischief  wrought  in  the  well  as  the  system  of  plural  votes.     It  is 

long,  smug,  self-complacent  reign  of  Laissez-faire,  clahned  that  the  Clerical  party  has  profited  by 

^^"""ui^^^ZT^'J^  X?rfp/r^v°LT?r.^.^  the  inconsistent  voting  system,  and  therefore 
services,   like  water,  gas,  electricity  and  trams,    .  ,  .  at»i'  a.        r^  • 

workmen's  compensation,  old-age  pensions,  state-  IS  opposed  to  reform.  A  ParhamenUry  Com- 
aided  insurance  against  illness  and  unemployment,  mission,  appointed  a  year  or  so  ago,  brought 
minimum  wage  acts— these  mark  stages  on  the  line   forward   a   measure   which   reorganized   the 

^armofe  MdTy  on^he^S^e'r^d"  ""^eS  mu's^  communal  and  provincial  elections  on  the 
adjust  its  machinery  and  methods  to  the  needs  of  same  basis  as  those  for  the  Parliament.  The 
an  industrial  democracy  whose  intelligence  has  Clerical  ministry  then  in  power  was  opposed 
been  sharpened  by  education  and  whose  standards  by  the  Liberals  and  Socialists,  who  coming 
of  comfort  have  risen.  How  to  do  that  is  the  prob-  together  on  this  franchise  question,  as  also 
lem  which  is  now  being  investigated  by  a  commit-  ^  .1  .•  t  ^  1.  1 
tee  of  the  cabinet  presided  over  by  Mr.  Lloyd  ^PO^^  the  question  of  government  schools, 
George.  We  believe  that  the  claims  of  labor  to  formed  an  alliance  and  proclaimed  a  defimte 
nK>re  leisure  and  larger  opportunity  can  be  met  program.  Their  chief  demand  was  the  imme- 
without  inflicting  injury  on  any  class.  Righteous  ^iate  enactment  into  law  of  the  electoral  re- 
treatment  of  labor  means  not  a  subtraction  -  1.  -^^  j  l  ^.i.  t»  r 
from  but  an  addition   to   national   wealth.    It  form  measure  submitted  by  the  Parhament- 

means  also  security  to  property  and  added  strength  ary  Coimmssion.  The  mimstry  put  off 
to  the  state.  consideration  of  this  until  the  municipal  elec- 

totnieai  ^^^  so-called  strikes  which  have  tions  of  October  last,  when  in  Brussels  and 
strik—  in  taken  place  in  Belgium  and  in  several  other  large  cities  all  the  Liberal- 
mrotf  Hungary  so  frequently  during  the  Socialist  candidates  were  elected  at  the  ex- 
past  year  are  not  fimdamentally  labor  dem-  pense  of  the  government, 
onstrations.  They  are  revolutionary  move- 
ments. If  they  can  be  called  strikes  at  all,  7 f,e  school  Meanwhile,  the  government  had 
they  are  political  strikes, — organized,  violent  and  the  begim  the  consideration  of  a 
protests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  against  a  ^**"'**  measure  providing  for  the  sub- 
form  of  government  which  gives  more  politi-  sidizing  of  clerical  schools.  The  Clerical  party 
cal  power  to  one  class  of  its  citizens  than  to  aims  to  place  the  church  schools  on  the  same 
the  others.  Both  Belgium  and  Himgary  financial  footing  as  the  public  schools,  the 
have  the  plural  voting  system.  The  only  dif-  necessary  funds  being  provided  by  the  com- 
ferencc  is  that  every  man  in  Belgium  has  at  munes,  the  provinces  and  the  state.  The 
least  one  vote.  In  Hungary,  on  the  other  opposition  of  the  Liberal  and  Socialist  groups 
hand,  there  is  a  property  qualification, — a  became  exceedingly  bitter,  and  even  some  of 
low  one,  it  k  true, — on  an  income  varying  with  the  government  supporters  were  alienated  by 
occupation,  for  the  right  of  franchise.  In  the  ** exceptional  measures"  which  were  used 
both  cases  the  franchise  question  is  compli-  to  push  the  bill  through  the  Chamber.  The 
cated  by  racial  and  language  animosities,  opposition  press  urged  that  church  schools 
In  Belgium  the  French  and  Flemish  Ian-  should  be  paid  for  by  the  church,  and  not  by 
guages,  with  an  increasing  German  influence,  the  government.  A  deadlock  resulted,  and 
contend  for  the  predominance.    In  Hungary  the  budget  has  not  yet  been  adopted.    At 
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this  juncture  the  King  intervened  and  asked  the  capital,  Brussels,  they  cast  more  than 

Premier  Schollaert  to  consent  to  the  post-  one-third  of  the  votes,  and  a  number  of  them 

ponement  of  the  school  question  in  order  that  were  elected  to  oflSce.     Even  the  Clerical 

the  budget  might  be  passed.     M.  Schollaert,  journals,  notably  the  Handlesblad  of  Ant- 

however,  was  so  committed  to  this  school  werp,  praise  "  the  new  women  electors,  who," 

policy  that  he  resigned  rather  than  consent  says  this  journal,  "have  disarmed  all  critics, 

to  the  postponement  suggested.    A  new  min-  and  voted  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing 

istry  was  formed  under  Baron  de  Broque-  in  the  world." 
ville,  the  former  Minister  of  Railways,  who  is 

the  present  Premier.  Following  upon  great  ^/^f^ranneon-^^^^y  ^^  ^^  new  Hungarian 
demonstrations  and  processions  participated  aittenoiea  in  cabinet,  with  Dr.  George  I^ukacs 
in  by  more  than  200,000  people  in  the  larger  Munoaru  ^  Premier,  been  formed  last 
cities,  as  the  protest  against  the  govern-  month  than  a  number  of  serious  riots  broke 
mentis  educational  policy,  the  Premier  an-  out  in  Budapest,  resulting  in  more  serious 
nounced  that  another  plan  would  be  consid-  disorder  and  loss  of  life  and  property  than 
ered.  This  was  the  situation  when  the  in  any  such  demonstration  in  Himgary  since 
general  elections  were  held  on  June  2.  the  revolution  of  1848.  The  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  outburst  was  the  election  of 
^^^  The  result  of  the  balloting  showed  Count  Koloman  Tisza  to  the  presidency  of 
Maian  that  the  new  chamber  will  con-  the  Diet.  Count  Tisza  is  one  of  the  bitterest 
Bfecuona  ^^^  ^^^  Clericals,  44  Liberals,  opponents  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
39  Socialists  and  2  Democrats,  a  Clerical  Hungary.  Not  only  are  the  restrictions  on 
majority  of  16  over  the  opposition  coalition,  the  suffrage  narrow,  but  they  are  aggravated 
The  Clerical  victory  was  immediately  fol-  by  the  system  of  the  distribution  of  seats  in 
lowed  by  rioting  all  over  the  country.  Dem-  the  lower  house  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
onstrations  in  various  cities  took  on  almost  which  increases  the  power  of  the  upper  class 
a  revolutionary  character.  Many  persons  and  of  employers  of  labor.  It  is  against 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  military  these  privileges  that  the  present  agitation  has 
was  called  out  to  restore  order,  the  soldiers,  been  primarily  aimed.  Universal  suffrage, 
however,  in  many  cases,  making  common  with  a  fair  distribution  of  seats,  would  be 
cause  with  the  enraged  populace.  The  lead-  likely  to  curb  the  power  of  the  Magyars,  al- 
ers  and  press  of  the  opposition  to  the  vie  tori-  ready,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  minority  in 
ous  Clerical  government  declare  that  the  their  own  land.  The  displacement  of  the 
disorder  has  been  due  to  fraud  at  the  polls  Magyars  from  the  overlordship  of  Hungary, 
and  the  system  of  plural  voting.  Every  Bel-  however,  might  work  grave  changes  in  the 
gian  citizen  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  entire  structure  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
has  one  vote.  Heads  of  families  of  thirty- 
five  years  and  paying  a  certain  house  tax  ^^^  After  the  first  riots  several  mem- 
have  an  additional  vote,  a  privilege  granted  othar  bers  of  the  opposition  arose  in 
to  twenty-five-year  old  citizens  owning  prop-  ^'"''"«"*'<^«  the  Diet  and  bitterly  criticized 
erty  of  a  certain  value.  Two  supplementary  the  government.  Violent  scenes  ensued,  and 
votes  are  given  to  citizens  of  over  twenty-five  these  members  were  expelled.  On  June  7 
who  have  certain  scholastic  qualifications  or  the  climax  of  the  disorders  was  reached, 
who  have  attained  certain  professional  emi-  when  one  of  the  opposition  members  fired 
nence.  The  Socialists  contend  that  this  three  shots  from  a  revolver  at  Count  Tisza, 
greatly  strengthens  the  Conservative  or  and  then  killed  himself.  Meanwhile  the 
Clerical  forces  at  the  expense  of  the  great  Hungarian  Socialist  Union  had  been  con- 
masses  of  the  people  in  the  great  manufactur-  ducting  a  strike  for  bettering  conditions  of 
ing  centers.  They  are  claiming  that  adult  labor.  Hungary  has  made  very  rapid  prog- 
manhood  suffrage  is  the  only  cure  for  Belgian  ress,  during  recent  years,  in  industry,  and 
industrial  ills.  Meanwhile  the  race  and  the  Hungarian  labor  unions  have  been  mak- 
language  questions  have  again  come  to  the  ing  great  strides  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
fore.  The  Walloon  provinces,  the  language  The  Social  Democratic  party,  which  is  largely 
of  which  is  French,  have  begun  to  clamor  for  made  up  of  the  laboring  class  and  their 
annexation  to  the  republic.  The  Flemings,  sympathizers,  is  openly  anti-military  in  spirit, 
on  the  other  hand,  remain  loyal  to  the  Brus-  The  magnates,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
sels  government.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  strongly  imbued  with  the  military  idea, 
fact  that  at  the  elections  last  month  the  They  are  proud  of  the  Hungarian  army,  are 
Belgian  women  voted  in  large  numbers.     In  constantly  demanding  the  use  of  their  Ian- 
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guage  on  a  par  with  Gennan,  and  their  lead- 
ers are  known  to  be  anxious  to  join  in  the 
work  of  expansion  to  which  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy became  committed  two  years  ago  when 
Baron  Ahrenthal  brought  about  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  issue, 
therefore,  in  Hungary  is  complicated.  It  is 
universal  suffrage,  anti-militarism,  and  the 
advancement  of  labor  against  the  Magyar 
predominance,  antiquated,  unfair  electoral 
methods  and  special  privilege  for  the  em- 
ployer class. 

fram'i  ^^^  *^''  °^  Ffancc  In  Morocco 
To**  in      seems  to  present  difficulties  with- 

Moncto  ^^^  ^^^  Reports  come  con- 
tinually of  revolts  and  counter  revolts  at 
Fez,  with  rumors,  more  or  less  well  founded, 
of  a  "  holy  war"  against  the  infidel,  largely  in- 
cited, it  may  be,  by  lack  of  dramatic  success 
on  the  part  of  the  Italians  against  the  Arabs 
in  Tripoli.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  negotiations  with  Spain  over  the  limits 
of  the  Spanish  "sphere."  Meanwhile,  an 
excellent  result  of  the  French  occupation  will 
be  the  new  map  of  that  vast  region  which  we 
know  as  Morocco,  but  which  is  made  up  of 
such  diversified  land  under  so  many  different 
scattered  tribes.  This  part  of  Africa,  which 
is  nearest  to  Europe,  is  less  known  and  more 
inadequately  charted  than  most  of  the 
regions  in  the  center  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
The  French  have  already  mapped  Algeria 
and  Tunis  on  the  scale  of  about  a  mile  to  the 
inch.  The  Italians  have  mapped  that  part 
of  Tripolitania  which  they  control  on  the 
same  scale.  It  will  not  be  long  before  those 
parts  of  North  Africa  that  have  lagged  most 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world  will  become 
known  geographically  and  climatically.  The 
incorporation  of  Morocco  within  France's 
African  empire  receives  the  support  of  prac- 
tically all  political  parties  at  home.  It  is 
part  of  the  public  creed  of  M.  Paul  Eugfene 
Louis  Deschanel,  recently  elected  to  succeed 
the  late  Henri  firisson  as  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Deschanel,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Academy,  a  famous  orator, 
and  a  writer  on  political  and  social  questions, 
is  now  in  the  position  which  theoretically 
gives  him  the  best  chance  to  become  president 
of  the  rqjublic  at  the  election  which  will 
be  held  in  January, 

r^  Every  now  and  then  some  clever 
imttrnatieKai  journalist  discovers  documentary 

"^  and  other  proof  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  great  game  of  international 
pcJttics,  a  "  find"  which  may  cast  a  vivid  light 
upon  more  than  one  world  event  the  under- 


lying causes  of  which  had  not  been  suspected 
by  the  general  public.  Such,  (or  example, 
was  the  publication,  some  months  ago,  as 
recorded  in  these  pages  for  March,  of  the 
"deal"  which  ex-King  Manuel,  of  Portugal, 
attempted  to  carry  out  with  some  of  his 
brother  monarchs  to  head  off  the  republic,  by 
soliciting  foreign  aid,  in  return  for  which  he 
was  to  turn  over  generous  sections  of  Portu- 
gal's colonial  empire.  Even  more  widespread 
in  its  rami6cations  and  more  significant  in  its 
revelations  is  the  plot  revealed  by  a  mod- 
est little  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the 
Courrier  Europien,  the  wide-awake  and  usu- 
ally well  informed  Parisian  journal.  This 
pamphlet  is  entitled  "The  Secret  Diplomacy 
Under  the  Third  Republic  igio-igri,"  and 
subtitled  "From  the  Quay  d'Orsay  to  the 
Criminal  Court."  It  is  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  political  documents,  the  publication  of 
which  has  evoked  a  vast  deal  of  discussion, 
and  it  can  now  be  seen  to  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  break  up  of  the  Caillaux 
Ministry.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
collection  which  is  written  by  M.  Charles 
Paix-Seailles,  the  well-known  French  journal- 
ist, the  significance  of  the  revelation  is 
pointed  out  in  these  words: 
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The  mechanism  of  international  politics  in  our  under  French  or  British  auspices  or  both 

day  obeys  the  action  of  springs  about  which  one  combined;    also  as  to  the  personnel  of  the 

may  have  suspicions,  but  of  which  one  has  rarely ^^^„«„  '    j  4.1,^  «iT^»4.„  4.^  t^..^^,^  ^ ^^\ 

the  opportunity  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  secret  company  and  the  efforts  to  squeeze  financial 

gear.    The  people  hear  the  principles  discussed;  guarantees  from   the  Turkish  government; 

they  know  nothing  of  the  realities.    They  divine,  and,  finally,  as  to  the  best  method  of  **creat- 

doubtless,  the  r61e  of  the  financiers  and  the  press  j^g  disputes  that  could  eventually  be  made  to 

Certain  indiscretions,  the  mutual  accusations  of       °       "^         *     *    r      •   *. *•       u     -.l     * 

rival  groups,  reveal  occasionally  the  hidden  under-  serve  as  pretexts  for  mtervention  by  the  two 

currents  of  official  acts.    Rarely  is  it  permitted  to  governments."    It  was  finally  agreed  that  60 

follow  from  one  end  to  the  other  the  genesis  of  per  cent,  should  be  built  under  French  au- 

those  great  international  affairs  in  which  are  inter-  spikes  and  40  under  British.    Then,  for  some 

mingled  the  interests  of  peoples  and  those  of  some  ^        1   •     j                       *u       -n  •*•  l     1?       • 

particular  priN-ileged  perSns.  unexplained    reason,    the    Bntish    Foreign 

Office  evinced  a     dismclmation  to  commit 
The  immediate  subject  of  this  itself  irrevocably  to  a  course  that  might  in- 
^"^Pohaca**"  collection   of  documents,   which  volve  serious  consequences."    At  this  point 
was  first  brought  to  light  by  M.  the  French  promoters  began  '*  backdoor  nego- 
Andre  Tardieu,  foreign  editor  of  the  Paris  tiations"  with  Berlin.    Almost  immediately 
Temps,  and  a  high  official  of  the  ministry  of  afterward  came  the  revelations  (in  the  early 
the  interior,  is  the  project  of  a  railway  from  part  of  last  year)  of  the  so-called  **  Potsdam 
Homs,  a  small  town  on  the  Damascus-Hedjaz  Agreement"  between  the  German  and  Rus- 
Railway  to  Bagdad,  intended  to  bring  the  sian  governments  regarding  the  proposed  con- 
Mediterranean   into   direct    communication  nection  between  the  Anatolia-Bagdad  Railway 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the  port  of  Trip-  and  the  Russian  railway  system  about  to  be 
oli,  not  the  country  for  which  Italy  is  fighting,  built.     Then  the  whole  scheme  collapsed, 
but  a  small  seaport  town  on  the  Syrian  coast 

of  Turkey.    This  enterprise  was  originated,  stealing     ^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  almost  tragic, 

it  seems,  by  a  clever  but  impecunious  member  statt       Articles  appearing  in  the  Paris 

of  the  Young  Turk  party  at  Constantinople.  '^*"»«''^»    Temps   and   other   papers   with 

With  the  assistance  of  a  Jewish  adventurer  he  which  M.  Tardieu  was  connected  and  used  by 

managed  to  raise  about  $100,000  from  a  group  him  in  favor  of  the  scheme  by  which  he  and 

of  business  men   for  preliminary  expenses,  others  expected  to  realize  millions  and  bring 

They  then  attempted  to  enlist  the  assistance  about  great  political  results,  were  so  mani- 

of  M.  Tardieu  in  order  to  bring  about  the  festly  based  on  information  surreptitiously 

construction  of  this  railway  with  the  help  of  obtained,  that  the  French  and  Turkish  For- 

British  and  French  capital.    They  hoped  to  eign  Offices  instituted  inquiries.     These  fi- 

secure  the  support  of  the  British  and  French  nally  led  to  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  officials 

Foreign  Offices  by  giving  as  their  object  the  attached  to  the  French  Foreign  Office  for  ab- 

'*  holding  off''  of  the  building  of  the  German-  straction  of  numerous  documents  relative  to 

Turkish  line  from  Anatolia  via  the  Tigris  val-  eastern    matters,    and   particularly    to    the 

ley  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Homs-Bagdad  Railway.    This  was  on  March 

31,  1 911.    About  the  same  time  the  Turkish 
"Backdoor    With  this  for  a  foundation,  a  story  promoter  (Youssouf  Said)  was  arrested  at 
N900'      is  built  up  that  reads  like  a  fairy  Constantinople.       The     Frenchmen     were 
tale,  and  includes  frequent  men-  charged  with  having  sold  to  two  English  coi- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  noted  diplomats,  lectors  seventy  volumes  containing  Turkish 
financiers,  and  business  men  of  all  Europe,  official  documents,  after  having  vainly  tried 
Among  them  are  M.  Pichon,  formerly  French  to  pass  thenv  off  on  the  French  and  British 
Minister  of   Foreign   Affairs;    Sir   Edward  Foreign  Offices.   One  conspirator,  in  a  written 
Grey,   now    British    Foreign    Minister;    Sir  confession,   acknowledged  to  having  taken 
Ernest  Cassell,  director  of  the  National  Bank  twenty  documents,  notably  a  resum6  of  the 
of  Constantinople,  at  one  time  advisor  to  the  Russo-German    Convention    concluded    at 
late  King  Edward  VII;   Lord  Brassey;    Sir  Potsdam,  and  information  on  the  confidential 
Charles  Hardinge,  now  Viceroy  of  India;  the  notes  exchanged  between  M.  Pichon  and  the 
French  ambassadors  at  London  and  Con-  French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
stantinople,  M.  Bompard;  and  M.  Paul  Cam- 

bon;  besides  several  noted  railway  engineers  j^^        Some    of    those    who    were    in- 

and  contractors.  Page  after  page  is  given  up  to  Lcasona     volved  in  the  use  of  the  stolen 

the  reproduction  of  letters  that  passed  between  ^/^'f^^from    jocunnents  escaped   judicial  in- 

these  exalted  personages  in  the  discussion  as  vestigation,  but  others  were  imprisoned  for 

to  whether  the  line  should  be  built  entirely  various  terms.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  col- 
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lection  of  documents,   allusion  is  made   to  recent  years,  which  will  surprise  most  West- 

the  fact  that  hardly  had  the  case  against  the  em  readers.     Since  the  establishment  of  the 

purloiners  of  state  documents  closed  than  an-  Republic  of  China  we  learn  that  girls  are 

other  opened  in  connection  with  the  Franco-  crowding  into  the  schools  in  such  numbers 

German    Congo    settlement    in    which    M.  that  the  room  is  already  exhausted,  and  new 

Pichon  and  M.  Tardieu  are  involved  and  buildings  are  constantly  being  erected  for 

which  led  to  the  Agadir  incident.    It  is  known  educational  purposes. 
as  the  N'Gako-Sangha  scandal  and  will  form 

the  subject  of  another  issue  in  the  near  future  ^^^  The  new  federal  capital  of  the 
from  the  press  of  the  Courrier  Europien,  Australian  Australian  Commonwealth  will 
This  case  is  perhaps  even  more  important  ^«'''*«'  be  built  upon  designs  drawn  up 
than  the  Homs-Bagdad,  one  which  never  by  a  young  American  architect,  Walter  B. 
emerged  from  the  sphere  of  diplomacy.  GriflSn,  of  Chicago,  to  whom  has  been  award- 
N'Gako-Sangha  with  its  Agadir  sequel  ed  the  first  prize  ($8750)  in  the  international 
brought  France  and  Germany  to  the  verge  of  competition  for  the  site  design.  The  Aus- 
war  and  with  it  all  Europe.  The  importance  tralian  constitution,  adopted  when  the  Com- 
of  these  incidents,  of  course,  lies  chiefly  in  the  monwealth  was  proclaimed  on  the  first  day 
effect  they  and  the  debates  in  the  French  of  the  present  century,  provided  that  the 
Chamber  to  which  they  give  rise,  have  on  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  temporarily 
mind  of  the  French  people.  They  are  coming  located  at  Melbourne,  should  be  determined 
to  understand  more  clearly  year  by  year  that  within  ten  years.  The  State  of  New  South 
the  wars  of  the  past  in  which  so  much  life  was  Wales  offered  a  tract  between  Melbourne  and 
sacrificed,  and  that  left  a  crushing  biu^den  of  Sydney  in  the  district  known  as  Yass-Can^ 
debt  which  they  still  have  to  carry,  were  made  berra,  and  in  1910  this  was  accepted  by  the 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  who  were  not  even  Federal  Parliament.  Immediately  the  inter- 
French.  A  few  more  cases  such  as  the  Homs-  national  contest  for  the  plans  of  the  capital 
Bagdad  and  the  N'Goko-Sangha  scandals  will  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Griffin's  design  was  ac- 
do  more  to  promote  anti-militarism  in  France  counted  the  best.  It  provides  for  a  capital 
than  anjrthing  else,  and  in  the  long  run  will  city  to  cover  an  area  of  twenty-five  square 
undoubtedly  end  the  power  of  those  interna-  miles  and  for  an  immediate  population  of 
tional  patriots  who  profit  by  rousing  national  75,000,  with  ample  provisions  for  growth, 
prejudices,  and  compel  governments  to  com-  The  dty  is  planned  upon  a  radial  type  with 
bine  in  the  future  for  the  development  of  civ-  three  principal  centers  from  which  boule- 
iiization  for  the  masses  of  humanity  by  peace  vards  and  streets  radiate.  The  plan  is  com- 
and  not,  as  in  the  past,  for  the  benefit  of  plete  in  every  detail  and  covers  all  the  city 
great  financial  combinations  by  war.  will    ever    need,    street    railway    system's, 

steam   railway   lines,    business   and   manu- 

Tk0  /veir     ^^  ^  probable  that  if  given  time  facturing  districts. 

wotMuiof    the  new   regime  in   China  will 

th9£a»t  j^gi^jfy  itself.  During  recent  ^^^  The  figures  of  the  Australian 
weeks,  however,  there  have  been  signs  that  Australian  census,  taken  in  April,  are  now 
a  reactionary  movement  is  gaining  strength.  ^''*«'»  available,  and  are  causing  some 
The  financial  question  is  a  thorny  one.  The  disquietude  to  the  people  of  the  Common- 
original  loan  arranged  for  by  financial  repre-  wealth.  In  a  territory  of  3,000,000  square 
sentatives  of  the  six  powers  (the  United  miles  there  is  now  not  quite  four  and  a  half 
States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  million  of  persons  (4,455,005)  or  slightly  less 
Russia  and  Japan)  has  failed,  owing  to  condi-  than  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
tions  demanded  by  Russia  and,  it  is  reported,  There  has  been  only  a  slight  increase  in  the 
concurred  in  by  Japan.  These  conditions  past  decade.  Meanwhile,  the  vast  empty 
refer  chiefly  to  what  Russia  terms  her  special  spaces  in  the  west  and  north  are  constant 
interests  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  Ad-  temptations  to  the  yellow  races  of  Asia 
ministratively  the  new  government  is  appar-  crowded  now  to  the  point  of  starvation.  At 
ently  doing  well.  The  franchise  law,  re-  the  same  time  Australian  labor  conditions 
cenUy  passed,  demands  educational  qualifica-  are  uncertain.  The  new  transcontinental 
tion,  but  concedes  the  right  of  voting  to  both  railway,  which  the  Commonwealth  govem- 
men  and  women.  We  give  on  another  page  ment  is  undertaking,  offers  an  opportunity 
this  month  an  article  presenting  a  review  of  for  filling  up  the  waste  places  with  immi- 
thc  progress  made  by  the  f^r  Eastern  woman  grants.  But  the  labor  ministry  at  Melbourne 
in  India,  as  well  as  in  Japan  and  China,  during  is  apparently  not  anxious  to  add  to  the  popu- 
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made  inside  and  outside  of  the  church,  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Dr.  Buckley,  who 
is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  retires  from  aLtive 
editorial  work  in  his  seventy  sixth  year,  tie 
will  not,  however,  he  avers,  retire  from  "as 
active  participation  as  may  be  in  the  work  of 
the  church."  He  is  succeeded  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Advocate  by  Dr.  George  Peck 
Eckman.  In  passing  here,  we  call  our  read- 
ers' attention  to  the  article  which  we  print 
on  another  page  this  month  on  the  careers  of 
the  new  Methodist  Bishops,  chosen  at  the 
conference  at  which  Dr.  Buckley  announced 
his  retirement  from  active  editorial  work. 

MtriMtina    ^^^  rising  generation  of  Euro- 
uttit       pean  royalty  is,  generally  speak- 
Royaitin     j^^^^   ^^^    modcm,    and   if    the 
paradox    be    permitted,    very    democratic. 
Take,  for  example,  the  heirs  to  the  thrones 
of  four  of  the  continental  countries  which 
have  been  prominently  in   the  eyes  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  weeks.    The  little 
Prince  of  Piedmont  and  heir-apparent  to  the 
Italian  throne— Umberto  Nicola  Tommaso 
Giovanni  Maria,  to  give  him  his  full  name — 
who  will  soon  attain  his  eighth  birthday,  is 
'cHRis-^^    a  healthy,  normal  lad,  and  said  to  be  en- 
^^.g  thusiastically    patriotic    over    the    war    his 

country  is  waging  with  Turkey.  LJttle 
Princess  Juliana  (Louise  Emma  Marie  Wil- 
lation  of  the  commonwealth  unless  the  new-  helmina),  just  passed  three,  is  immensely 
comers  are  of  its  own  political  faith.  popular  with  the  Dutch  people.    That  she 

has  a  mind  of  her  own  as  well  as  a  sweet  little 
^^  Under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  face  is  evident  from  the  reports  quoted  in  the 
'flue*/«(i  James  M.  Buckley,  the  Christian  English  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  now 
"'*""  Advocate  has  had  no  superior  as  and  then  she  has  to  be  physically  corrected, 
a  denominational  journal.  It  has  been  an  The  new  Queen  of  Denmark,  who  was 
efficient,  digni&ed  organ  of  the  Methodist  Princess  Alexandrine  of  Mecklenburg,  has  a 
Episcopal  Church,  but  it  has  been,  at  the  reputation  of  being  a  model  mother  of  two 
same  time,  an  all  round,  well  conducted  very  normal  boys.  The  eldest,  Prince  Chris- 
weekly  newspaper,  always  interesting  to  its  tian  Frederick,  was  thirteen  years  old  in 
readers  whether  of  that  particular  denomina-  March,  his  brother,  Knud,  is  just  twelv^ 
tional  faith  or  outside  of  it.  Late  in  May,  The  disturbed  state  of  politics  in  Belgium,  to 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  which  we  refer  in  another  paragraph  this 
Church,  in  Minneapolis,  Dr.  Buckley  an-  month,  has  no  reference  to  the  personalities 
nounced  .his  resignation  as  editor  of  the  of  the  reigning  family,  who  are  very  popular 
Advocate,  a  position  he  had  held  since  1880.  with  the  Belgians  of  all  tongues  and  creeds. 
James  M.  Buckley  has  been  one  of  the  best  Queen  Elizabeth  is  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
known  figures  of  American  Methodism  for  a  dren,  Prince  Leopold,  in  his  eleventh  year, 
generation.  He  has  been  a  pastor  and  a  Prince  Charles,  in  his  ninth,  and  the  Princess 
writer  of  wide  experience,  wielding  a  forceful  Marie,  just  turned  six.  The  pictures  on  the 
pen  and  commenting  trenchantly  and  cogent-  opposite  page  show  the  faces  of  these  little 
ly  upon  contemporary  historj',  as  it  is  being  royalties  as  they  look  to-day. 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  NOTABLES  AT  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION 

Frrm  the  Commaiial  Apptal  (Memphis) 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

May  17. — The  Senate  discusses  the  Steel  bill. 

May  18. — The  House  confers  additional  powers 
on  the  committee  investigating  the  Money  Trust. 

May  20. — The  Senate  commillee  investigating 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  111.),  by  vote  of 
5  to3i  reftorts  that  no  evidence  had  been  submitted 
to  show  that  the  election  was  brought  about  by 
corruption. 

May  33. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Smoot  (Rep., 
I'tah)  concludes  a  four-day  speech  against  the 
Metal  bill  and  in  defense  of  the  Payne^Aldrich  tar-; 
iff.  .  .  .  The  Mouse  passes  a  measure  placing  the 
so-called  Friar  Lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Philippine  Government. 

May  2  J. — The  House  passes  the  Panama  Canal 
bill,  admitting  American-owned  ships  free,  fixing 
a  toll  of  $1.25  per  net  registered  ton  on  foreign 
shipa,  and  debarring  vessels  owned  directly  or 
indirectly  by  railroads. 

May  27. — The  conference  report  on  the  Arnuy 
bill  is  presented  in  both  Houses,  the  clause  affect- 
ing Majiir-<^ncral  Wood  being  retained.  .  .  .  The 
House  adopts  an  amendment  to  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill,  applying  the  eight-hour  law  to  the 
mining  of  coal  used  by  the  navy. 

Ma>[  28. — In  the  Senate,  the  special  committee 
which  investigated  the  causes  leading  to  the  wreck 
of  the  Titanic  makes  its  report;  a  resolution  is 
passed,  conferring  the  thanks  of  Congress  u|X)n  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Carpathta  for  rescuing  the 
survivors.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill  ($119,000,000)  without  provision  for 
new  battleships. 

May  29.^The  Senate  adopts,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Steel  bill,  a  provision  repealing  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  measure  and  reducing  the  duty  on  print 
paper  to  $2  a  ton.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr.  Difen- 
dcrfer  (Dem.,  Pa.)  introduces  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  anthracite 
coal  trade- 
May  30. — The  Senate  passes  the  House  Steel 
bill,  with  the  amendment  repealing  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  act. 

May  31. — The  Senate  passes  the  House  bill 
applying  an  eight-hour  day  to  all  contract  work 
performed    for   the   government;    the   conference 


1  June  SI.  tgis) 
report  upon  the  .Agricultural  appropriation  bill  is 

June  I. — In  the  Senate,  the  Legislative.  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  appropriation  bill  is  reported 
from  committee,  with  the  radical  provisions  of  the 
House  eliminated. 

June  4. — In  the  Senate,  the  fight  against  Mr. 
Lorimer  (Rep.,  111.)  is  begun  by  Mr.  Kern  (Dem., 
Ind.).  ...  In  the  House,  the  Tariff  Board  is  at- 
tacked by  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

June  7.^The  House  votes  not  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  defense  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

June  8.— In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Kern  (Dem..  Ind.) 
concludes  his  speech  on  the  Lorimer  case;  July  6  is 
fixed  as  the  date  for  final  action.  ...  In  the  House, 
the  resolution  directing  an  investigation  of  anthra- 
cite coal  prices  and  wages  is  unanimously  reported 
from  committee. 

June  10. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  re- 

Krt  on  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  which  legi^- 
cs  General  Wood  out  of  office  as  Chief  of  Staff. 
June  11. — The  Senate  votes  to  retain  in  the  Leg- 
islative, Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill 
the  provision  abolishing  the  Commerce  Court. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

May  17. — The  Socialist  National  Convention,  at 
Indianapolis,  nominates  Fugene  Victor  Debs,  of 
Indiana,  for  President,  and  Emil  Seidcl,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  V'ice- President. 

May  18.— A  suit  is  brought  by  the  United  States 
District  .Attorney  at  New  York  to  break  up  the 
alleged  Coffee  Trust. 

May  21. — In  the  Ohio  Presidential  preference 
primar>'.  Colonel  Roosevelt  defeats  President  Taft 
by  more  than  30,000  votes,  electing  thirty-four  of 
the  district  delegates;  Governor  Harmon  carries 
the  Democratic  contest.  .  .  .  The  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature elects  Representatives  Joseph  E.  Ransdell 
(Dem.)  and  Robert  F.  Broussard  (Dem.)  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  terms  beginning  1913 
and  IQ15,  respectively.  .  .  .  Henry  \.  Arnold  is 
elected  mayor  of  Denver  on  the  Citizens'  ticket. 
.  .  .  United  Slates SenatorW.MurrayCrane{Rcp., 
Mass.)  announces  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


HEW  JKBSEY 

ENATOB   JAMES 

«te  Wood  TOW  Wilson 
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Clurk.  ofhis! 

May  22. — A  conference  committee  of  the  Senate  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  restores  to  the 

•nd  HouK  adopts  a  provision  in  the  Army  appro-  appropriation  bill  the  provision  for  two  new  tattle- 

priation   bill    which   would   make   Major-General  ships,   which   had    been   dropped   by   the   House 

Wood  ineligible  as  Chief  of  Staff.  Democrats.  .  ,  .  President    Taft    urges    that    the 

May  24- — The  Massachusetts  Senate  passes  a  Republican  National  Committee  disposed  all  con- 
bill  establishinK  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  '^^^ts  '"  "P^"  sessions. 

minors    in     manufacturing    mercantile    establish-  June  4. — In  the  South  Dakota  Presidential  pri- 

menta-  .  -  .  The  defendants   in   the   government's  mary,   Colonel   Roosevelt   received   33,600  votes, 

suit  against  the  alleged  Wall  Paper  Trust,  at  Chi-  Senator    l,a  Folleltc    17.900,  and    President  TaJt 

cajo.  are  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy  in  10,100.  .  .  .  The     Ohio     Republican     Convention 

mtraint  of  trade.  elects  six  Taft   men  as  delegates-at -large  to   the 

May  28. — ColonelRooseveltcameslheNcwJer-  national  convention. 

Ky   Presidential    primary   by    16.000   votes   o\-er  June  6. — The  Republican  National  Committee 

Piisidenl    Taft;     Governor   Wilson   wins   in    the  meets   in    Chicago,   elects   Victor    Rosewatcr,   of 

Democratic  contest.  ,  .  .The  Ohio  Constitutional  Nebraska,  chairman,  and  decides  to  admit  press 

Convention  adopts  a   proposal  granting  the  suf-  representativestohcaringsofcontesteddelegations. 

tfaje  to  women.  ju„g   7.— Twenty-four   contested   seats   in   the 

May  31. — The  twenty-eight   New  Jersey  dele-  Republican   National  Convention  are  decided  in 

gates    to    the    Republican    National    Convention  favor  of   President   Taft.  .  .  .  The   United   States 

sfltct  Borden  D.  Whiting  as  national  committee-  Supreme  Court   unanimously  reverses  the  Com- 

■nan  and  agree  10  vole — first,  last,  and  always —  merce  Court  in  several  cases,  and  declares  that  that 

for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  court  must  not  substitute  itself  for  the  Interstate 

June   I.— The  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  Commerce  Commission, 

>d|oums.  having  prepared  forty-two  constitutional  June  8. — The  second  day's  hearings  of  the  eases 

inendments  (sec  page  83).  of  contested  delegations  to  the  Republican  Na- 

June  3. — The  Ohio  State  Republican  Conven-  tional  Convention  result  in  the  seating  of  forty, 

tion  a  controlled   by   the  Taft   forces,  although  eight  Taft  delegates. 

Walter  F.  Brown,  the  Roosevelt  leader,  is  reelected  June  10.— The  Republican  National  Committee 

chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee.  .  .   The  decides  all  the  Indiana  contested  seats  in  favor  of 
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May  23  — Aa  a  protest  acainst  the  election  of 
Count  Tisza  as  president  of  the  lower  House  in 
Hungary,  a  general  Socialist  strike  is  called,  with 
serious  rioting  and  loss  of  life  in  Budapest.  .  .  . 
Paul  £>cschane[  is  elected  president  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  .  .  .  Tang  Shao-yi,  Premier 
of  China,  resigns;  the  budget  shows  a  deficit  of 
(200,000,000.  .  .  .  The  Mexican  insurgents  are 
decisively  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Rellano. 

May  24. — The  negro  uprising  in  Cuba  assumes 
serious  proportions. 

May  26. — The  Presidential  election  in  Peru  if 
declared  off  because  of  rioting.  ...  A  large  force 
of  Moroccan  tribesmen  attack  the  French  garrison 
at  Fez. 


THE   BOOS  EVE  LT   LEADERS   A 

the   Taft    men.  .  .  .  The   United   States   Supreme 
Court  adjourns  fur  the  summer. 

June  It. — The  contests  for  Kentucky's  delega- 
tion to  the  Republican  National  Convention  arc 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Taft  men,  with  the  excep- 
.  Governor  Oddie  of  N< 
-  ^iif '  ' " 
United  States  Senator  N 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

May  18.— The  draft  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Chinese  Repuiitic.  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
National  Assembly,  is  made  public  at  Peking.  .  .  . 
The  Japanese  elections  result  in  a  return  of  the 
Seiyukai  government. 

May  20.^1t  is  reported  at  Havana  that  an  out- 
break of  negroes  is  imminent  throughout  Cuba, 
because  of  discontent  in  the  matter  of  political 
rewards.  .  .  .  The  Mexican  rebels  are  forced  to 
evacuate  the  town  of  Bscaton.  .  .  .  The  governor 
of  Sin-Kiang  province,  China,  is  murdered  by  Mo- 
hammedan reactionaries. 

May  21. — The  German  Reichstag  passes  the 
bilts  increasing  the  army  and  navy.  .  ,  .  A  new 
ministry  (coalition)  is  formed  in  Chile.  .  .  .  The 
1141,000.000  Paris  bond  issue  is  oversubscribed 
eighty  times. 

May  22. — During  the  final  session  of  the  Ger- 
man Rcichstaf!.  the  Emperor  is  severely  criticized 
by  the  Social  Democraiic  leader. 


May  29. — President  Gomez  is 
tion    belittling    the    Cuban    insurrection.  ...  An 
attempt  is  made  to  blow  up  with  dynamite  the 
House  of  Parliament  at  Budapest. 

May  30. ^Several  skirmishes  are  reported  be- 
tween the  Cuban  insurgents  and  the  go\-ernment 

Junes. — The  parliamentary  elect  ions  in  Belgium 
result  in  an  increased  majority  for  the  Clerical 
part>^  .  .  ■  President  Gomez  requests  the  Cuban 
Congress  to  suspend  constitutional  guaranties.  .  .  . 
It  is  reported  that  the  Moorish  tribesmen  have 
been  repulsed  from  Fez  with  the  loss  of  six  hun- 

June  4. — Serious  political  disturbances  occur 
throughout  Belgium.  .  .  .  Sixty  Hungarian  Depu- 
ties are  ejected  from  Parliament  for  violence  in 
obstructing  the  passage  of  government   measures. 

June  5. — Count  Tisxa  suspends  the  sittings  of 
the  Hungarian  Diet.  .  .  .  Chancellor  Lloyd-George 
advocates,  in  the  British  House,  a  conciliation 
board  to  settle  the  dock  strike.  .  .  .  The  Vascon- 
celles  cabinet  in  Portugal  resigns. 

June  6.— The  rioting  continues  in  Belgium; 
100,000  men  are  reported  to  be  on  strike. 

June  7.— The  Chihuahua  legislature  in  Mexico 
authorizes  the  issuance  of  1 1, 000.000  bonds, 
carrying  the  guarantee  of  the  state  and  of  General 
Orozco,  to  be  used  in  financing  the  revolution.  .  .  . 
An  attempt  is  made  to  assassinate  Count  Tisza, 
president  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  by  an  opposition 
member, 

June  8.- — A  Bosnian  student  attempts  to  assassi- 
nate the  Governor  of  Croatia,  at  Agram. 

June  9. — Mexican  rebels  are  routed  near  Tor- 
reon  by  federal  cavalry. 

June  10. — Col.  John  E.  B.  Seely  is  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  Great  Britam,  \'is- 
count  Haldane  becoming  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
.  .  .  The  C/ar  of  Russia  visits  Moscow  for  the  first 
lime  in  nine  years. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

May  I 

battle. 

May  18.— A  British  cruiser  is  sent  to  the 
of  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  thrc 
by  a  force  of  Arab  tribesmen. 

May  20.— The  Turkish  island  of  Sym 
Rhodes,  is  captured  by  the  Italians. 


RECORD  OF  Ci'RREXT  EVE^•^S 


(Pnakfluricht:  RepreHoUliva  Brown.  W.  Vs.   Hcxley.  Kan..  Byrno.  S.  C,  Pujo,  La.  (chsiraian),  Dauglicny.  Mo., 

Hmya.  C«L..  luid  H™ld,  DeU 

THE  PUK>  "MONE.Y  TRUST"  COMMISSION  IN  SESSION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

May  33. — The  filiation  in  Cuba  is  deemed  so  at  Newport  News.  .  .  .  The  anthracite  mjne  work- 

acuir  that  two  battalions  of  United  States  marines  ers,  in  convention  at  Wilkes-Barre,  ratify  the  wage 

azr  smt  to  protect  American  interests.  agreement  and  will  return  to  work.  .  .  .  Eight  per- 

May   J5— A   fleet   of  nine   United   States   war  «>ns  are   killed   and   sixty   injured   in  a  railroad 

vcmfIi,  with  extra  marines,  is  ordered  to  assemble  accident  outside  the  Gare  du  Nord,  Pans, 

at  Key  West  (or  possible  service  in  Cuba,  .  .  .  The  May   19.- — Melville.   La.,   b  inundated  by   the 

I'mted   States  consul-general  at   Mexico   Cily   is  breakmg  of  a  levee  on  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and 

warned  by  Zapata,  the  revolutionary  leader,  that  five  hundred  persons  arc  made  homeless. 

^  "^"L'"  "'"'^''  ^^^  "^^  ^"**  '''^*  ^"  ^'"^"'^"*  May  20.— A  new  working  agreement  is  signed  at 

■hould  fca\-e.  Philadelphia  between  representatives  of  anthracite 

May   27. — Prewdent   Taft   informs  the   Cuban  miners   and   operators.  ,  .  .  The   French   dirigible 

President  that  [he  mobilizing  of  the  fleet  at  Key  Clemenl-Bayard  III  ascends  to  a  height  of  more 

Wfm  is  not  a  step  toward  intervention.  than  9500  feet  near  Paris. 

May  28. — Seven  hundred  .American  marines  are  May  22. — Mrs.  Emmelinc  Pankhurst,  thesuSra- 
tanded  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba.  gecce  leader,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Peihirk  Law- 
May  31.— Consul  Ulchcr,  al  Chihuahua,  Mex-  rence,  the  editors  of   Voles  for  Women,  are  found 
■CO,    b   ordered   to   investigate   the   reports   that  gu'Ity  of  conspiracy  and  sentenced  to  nme  months 
Orosco,  the  revolutionary  leader,  had  threatened  imprisonment. 

AmericaD  life  and  property.  May  23.—.^  strike  is  called  of  all  transportation 
June  1.— Americans  at  El  Cobrc,  Cuba,  appeal  workers  throughout  Great  Britain.  .  .  .The  Pres- 
to the  State  Department  tor  help,  and  a  gunboat  bytenan  (^neral  Assembly,  at  Louisville.  refuM^s 
with  marines  b  rushed  to  their  assbtance.  'o   open   the   pulpit   to   women.  .  .  .  The   twelfth 
I                -ru    •-             LIU'            J           -  -  International   Congress  of   Navigation   begins  at 
JuDe3.— The  German  battleship  squadron,  visit-  Philadelphia 
iiur  the  United  States,  IS  received  by  President  Taft  ..                  ti.        .  -,         /    .                           1 
;«  ii.^r,^,^,  o„=A.  May    24.— The    strike    of    transport     workers, 
m  Hampton  Koaas.  a      ■                                l     ■      >     i       j               'n. 
.      1                 Ti.    ^              r-                   LI           n      ■  affecting  100,000  men,  begins  in  London.  .  .  .  The 
' ,  J""L*;— T."«  Gertnan  Emperor  cables  to  Presi-  i^^^  three  of  the  eight  new  Methodist  bishops  are 
dem    Taft    his   thanks   for    the    hearty   greeting  elected  al  the  general  conference  in  Minneapolis 

arcorded  the  (*rman  fleet.  (^^  page  42) The  Board  of  Estimate  of  New 

June  6. — \  convention  is  signed  at  Washington  York  City  approves  the  new  subway  system.  .  .  . 
which    provides    a    parcels-post  arrangement  be-  After  a  serious  riot  in  Budapest,  the  government 
iwecn  the  United  States  and  Panama.  induces    the    manufacturers    to    take    back    the 
Juoe  7.— The  United  States  battleships  Ohio  and  locked-out  metal  workers.  .  .  .  Edson  L  Chamber- 
MintuuHa  arrive  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba.  lain  is  chosen  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
June  io.-The  officen.  of  the  German  squadron  "^y  Company  of  Canada. 
arc  entertained  at  a  banquet  in  New  York  given  May  27.— Rev.  Dr.  James  M.   Buckley  retires 
by  Mayor  Gaynor.  as  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  after  thirty- 
two  years  of  service,  .  .  .  Henry  B.  Bond,  of  V'cr- 
OTHEK  OCCURRENCES  OF  THB  MONTH  "?0"t'  b  elected  P/esidcnt  of  the  Northern  Baptist 


May   17;— Dr.  .Alexander  Meiklejohn,  dean  of  May  29.— A  committee   representing   the   sur- 

BrowD  L ni\-crHty,  is  elected  president  of  .Amherst  xivors  of  the  Titanic  present  a  silver  loving  cup  to 

C<*^-  Captain   Rostron.  of  the   Carpathia.  and   mcd:il 

May  18. — The  battleship  Texas,  the  greatest  yet  to  every  officer  and  member  of  the  crew.  .  .  .  Thi- 

cwutructed  for  the  L'nited  States  Navy,  is  launched  first    meeting    of    the    European    section    of    the 
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Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace  ends  associated  with  Ericcson  in  the  designing  of  the 

at  Paris.  ...  A  strike  b  declared  by  the  street-  Monitor,  76. 

railway  employees  of  Lisbon.  May    23.— Frank    Davis    Hill,    United    States 

May  29-30. — Many  of  the  London  dock  em-  Consul-General  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany, 

ployers  and  ship>owners  refuse  the  government's  50.  .  .  .  John   Wesley    Hoyt,    formerly   territorial 

invitation  to  a  joint  conference.  governor  of  Wyoming,  80. 

June  I. — The  New  German  military  dirigible,  May  24. — Alexander  Stewart,  a  former  member 

Zebpelin   III,    makes   her   maiden   voyage   from  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin,  82. 

Friedrichshaven  to  Hamburg,  a  distance  of  450  May  25.— Ex-Governor  Austin  Lane  Crothers, 

miles M.  Robi  is  killed  by  the  capsizing  of   of   Maryland,   52 Edward   E.    Kilbourn.   in- 

his  aeroplane  at  Savigny-sur-Orge,  France.  ventor  of  hosiery  machines,  81. 

June  2.— The  Zeppelin  III  flies  without  stop  May  26.— Jan  Blockx,  the  noted  Belgian  com- 

from   Hamburg   to    Bremen   and   back.  .  .  .  Two  poser    61 

German  aviators    Albert  Buchstaetter  and  Lieu-  May  27.-Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee  Borden,  the 

tenant  Stille  are  killed  by  a  fall  m  their  machine  j^^nt    cotton    goods    manufacturer,    59'... 

at  Bremen.                          .      ,     .      x*  t.           j  Mrs.  Katharine  Stark  Tyler,  formeriy  professor 

JV"^  3.--Fire  in  Stamboul,  the  Mohammedan   ^f   ^^^^^  ^^  Syracuse    University Alejandro 

section  of  Constantinople,  destroys  2000  houses.  L^p^^  de  Romana,  a  former  President  of  Peru. 

June  6.--GottHeb  Rost,  a  German  aviator,  is  May  28.— Dr.  William  McMichael  Woodworth. 

mortally  injured  by  a  fall  at  Hamburg.  of  Harvard  University,  an  authority  on  zoology,  48. 

June  7— The  leaders  of  the  London  dock  strike  May  30.— Wilbur  Wright,  the  noted  inventor  of 

threaten  to  call  a  nation-widc  strike  unless  the  em-  ^^e  aeroplane  and  the  first  man  to  fly  in  an  engine- 

ployers  agree  to  the  mens  demands.  driven,  heavier-than-air  machine,  45  (see  page  44). 

June  8. — An  imposing  monument  to  Christopher  .  .  .  Gen.  Henry  Moore  Baker,  formerly  Congress- 
Columbus,  in  the  plaza  before  the  Union  Station  man  from  New  Hampshire,  71. 
in  Washington,  is  unveiled  by  the  Italian  Am-  j^ne  i.— Daniel  Hudson  Burnham.  the  noted 

bassador.  .  .  .  The  French  submarine  Vendemtatre  architect,   66 P.   O'Neill   Larkin.   of   Massa- 

rises  under  the  bows  of  a  battleship  dunng  maneu-  chusetts,  a  well-known  Irish  Nationalist  leader.  68. 
vers  off  Cherbourg,  and  sinks,  twenty-three  lives  Major  William  H.Lambert,  of  Philadelphia,  promi- 
bemg  lost.  ncnt  in  insurance  circled,  and  a  noted  collector  of  Lin- 
June  9. — A  strike  of  elevated  railway  employees  coin  relics,  70.  ,  .  .  Dr.  John  Arthur  Irwin.of  New 
in  Boston  necessitates  the  presence  of  police  on  all  York,  a  well-known  writer  on  medical  subjects,  59. 
cars.  .  .  .  The  German  battleship  squadron,  with  June  2. — ^Sidney  Thomas  Fuller,  an  expert  on 

its  American  escort,  anchore  in  the  Hudson  River   railroad  engineering,  76 Col.  Joseph  E.  Caven. 

off   New   York   City Two   French   aviators,  formeriy  a  prominent  newspaper  proprietor,  67. 


tne  crew.                         ,        ,,        ^     -  land),  78.  .  .  .  Henry  S.  Dickinson,  a  prominent 

June  10.— A   general    strike   affecting   300,000  paper  manufacturer  of  New  England,  49. 

V^^Se^/'sT^^rat^ff^^^^^            mo?e"^rious:  jTo^ri^eTI^a^e'JrK^^^^^^^                       J"" 

^  •  •  ^''^:^^^:^^^^':^^^^  feVtni^Tb^^t'r^^^^^^ 

IS  won  by  Helmuth-Hirth;  the  330  miles  are  covered  ^^       ^^y^,  ^.^^  j„  jaft,  formerly  governor  of 

in  395  minutes.  Rhode  Island,  89. 

U^rA'THdliwifh^'^r  S^ofSara^^^^^^^^  J^"^  5.-George  Stuart  Nixon.  United  States 

r-n^'  t^tJ\L.^Tn>.L^ll^^^        ^r  v«  *    Senator  from  Nevada,  52 Brig.-Gen.  Aquila 

""^J^^^L^lX^^^^  Wiley,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  80.  .  .  .  R?v.  Dr.  WUson 

at  the  army  aviation  field,  College  Park,  Md.  Amos  Far nsworth,  the  oldest  missionary  of  the 

OBITUARY  American   Board,   89.  .  .  .  Professor  Arthur  Her- 

May  18. — Brig.-Gen.  Paul  A.  Oliver,  U.  S.  A.,  bert  Merritt,  of  Trinity  College,  a  leading  Greek 

retired,  80.  .  .  .  James  D.    Porter,   formerly   gov-  scholar.  .  .  .  Mrs.    Mary    D.   Lowman,    the   fLret 

ernor  of  Tennessee  and  later  minister  to  Chile,  84.  woman  mayor  in  Kansas,  70. 

...  Dr.  Ferdinand  Herff, a  noted  Texas  surgeon,92.  June   6.— Giulio    di    Tito    Ricordi,    the   noted 

May    19. — Henry   Ware   Putnam,   one   of   the  Italian   music    publisher,   72.  .  .  .  Judge  Thomas 

foundersof  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard.  ..  .  John   Morris,   of  the   federal    District   Court   of 

lohn  Clay  Ferriss,  founder  of  the  famous  Ferriss  Maryland,  74.  .  .  .  Stephen  A.  Chase,  treasurer  of 

Nursery  in   Nashville,  75 Alexander  Glow-  the  Christian  Science  Church  of  America,  73. 

acki  "(Boleslaus  Prus"),  the  Polish  novelist  and  June  8.— Rev.  Abraham  C.  Levinson.  of  Balti- 

publicist,  65.  more,  a  noted  Jewish  scholar.  .  .  .  Capt.  Alvin  C. 

May    20. — Associate    Justice    Christopher    M.  Norcross,  of  Boston,  builder  of  one  of  the  first 

Lee,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  57.  automobile  carriages,  69. 

May  21. — Sir  Julius  Charles  Wernher,  head  of  the  June  9. — Rear-Admiral  Benjamin  Peffer  Lara- 

De    Beers    Diamond    Syndicate,    62.  .  .  .  David  berton,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  68. 

Brainerd  Perry,  president  of  Doane  College  (Ne-  June   10.— Miss  Sophie  B.  Wright,  the  noted 

braska),  73.  charitable  worker  ana  educator  of  New  Orleans, 

May  22. — Count  Nicolai  Dmitrijevietch  von  der  46.  .  .  .  Justice  William  Schofield,  of  the  Superior 

Ostcn-Sacken,  Russian  ambassador  to  Germany,  Court  of  Massachusetts,  55. 

81.  .  .  .  George    H.    Peabody,    of    New    York,    a  June  11. — Representative  Robert  C.  Wtckliffe, 

writer  on  art  subjects,  81.  .  .  .  Valdemar  F.  Lassoe,  of  Logisiana,  38. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


ON  this  page  are  shown  some  symbols     ment,"  the  stagecoach  of  stand -patism,  and 
of    present-day    politics — the    great     the  delegate-crushing  "steam-roller"  of  the 
mogul   locomotive  of   "Progressive   Senti-     so-called  "party  leaders." 
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THE  OLD  ORDER— THE  LASH  OF  THE  BOSS 

wYork.  just  thr  man  to  maiuge  the  Talt  dri<«at«  it  the  I 
Prom  the  Ansocialfl  Nraspapfrs  (New  VorJc) 


S  HARDLY 

T  IN  A 
;0F  THIS 
IHD 

-BUT- 

IT  WILL  5E  DIFFEftENT  WHSM 

VIE  THROW  OUT  THE  OLD  nflCHINE 
ftND  USE  ONLV  ft  ClEflR  DtRECi; 
LNTRftMMELED     PRlMftRV  1 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


UN<al.   SAM. 


The  Presidential  campaign,  which  for- 
merly started  with  the  nomination  of  the 
canclidatcs  at  the  national  conventions,  has 
now,  as  a  mattei  of  fact,  been  considerably 
lengthened  by  the  primary  campaigns  pre- 
ceduiK  the  conventions.  So  all  our  old 
friends  shown  in  the  cartoon  above — the 
Constitution,  the  Declaration,  and  other  an- 


cient and  honorable  historical  documents  and 
episodes — have  already  been  with  us  for  some 
months,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be 
quoted  ad  libitum  during  the  campaign.  In 
\'iew  of  our  own  campaign  here  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  cartoonist's 
comparison  of  some  of  our  methods  of  polit- 
ical controversy  with  those  of  other  countries. 
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(Apropoi  of  ^ienAtor  Cranr^a  HimouDCvniflit  tfaat  he  woa 
not  be  1  candidate  fur  uTiDthcr  tHm) 
From  tha  Ooln  and  Commiraat  AinrHtir  (Mow  York) 


A   PBESIDKNTIAL   S 

Uncle  Sam:  "Good  ideal   Let's  do  it 

Prom  the  Posl-Diipalcli  (St.  Louii) 
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From  the  PnAJu  L€iin  (Pbilwl. 


AFTER  THE  BIG  PRIMARY  CAMPAIGN 
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The  illness  and  death  last  month  of  Wilbur  of  Mr.  Wright,  with  some  biographical  details. 

Wright,  one  of  the  two  famous  brothers  who  One  of  the  two  dignified  cartoon  tributes  to 

did  so  much  to  make  human  flight  possible,  the  great  aviator  reproduced  on  this  page  is 

was  a  matter  of  national  concern  and  grief,  from  his  home  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  is 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  portrait  the  work  of  Mr.  Evans,  of  the  News. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Coal  Baron  (droppfn);  another  weight  in  thecoi 
sumet's  pack):  "What's  a  Utile  thing  like  that  i 
such  a  big  (ellow?" 

From  the  Tril>a«i  (New  York) 


Tre  Worker  (standing  on  his  "high  wages" 
<   box):  "Well,  I'm  blowedl     It's  almost  as  difficult 
to  teach  as  when  I  had  much  less  to  stand  on." 

From  PutKli  (Melboanie) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  UONTll 


The  Kftiser  sends  ■  new  amlwsswtoT^b  veritable  "dnul- 


olir    TrioolL  i«  irh»t  I  wmnt       Dn  vni         '  "*  r.«nef  Senas  ■  new  amiMSSMi 
ne  Triwfi^'  "»«''>  "-W  hi<  eouiin.  John  Bull,  i 

n  Ji^tnd  (Munich)  From  Kladdaadalsch  ( 


NEWLY  ELECTED  BISHOPS  OF  THE 

THE  NEW  METHODIST  BISHOPS 

BY  FERDINAND  COWLE  IGLEHART 

THERE  are  six  million  members  of  the  Of  the  150  or  200  candidates  for  the  epis- 
Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States  copacy  at  the  recent  General  Conference, 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  church  held  at  Minneapolis,  eight  were  elected, 
population  in  that  denomination.  More  They  are  all  men  of  piety,  training  and  wide 
than  half  of  this  number  belong  to  the  Meth-  experience,  and  well  fitted  for  the  great  work 
odist  Episcopal  branch  of  the  church,  whose  before  them.  The  briefest  of  sketches  of 
General  Conference  has  just  been  held  at  these  new  bishops  will  show  their  equipment. 
Minneapolis.  The  session  marked  the  one  HomerClydeStuntz,  one  of  the  best  known 
hundredth  anniversary  of  that  legislati\e  of  all,  was  born  at  Albion,  Penn.sylvania, 
body.  The  first  session  had  ninety  delegates  in  1S58.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  Iowa, 
representing  184,000  members;  the  last  815  Then,  however,  he  finished  a  course  at  the 
delegates, making  laws  fori, 500, ooomembers.  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  and  took  a  number 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism  of  appointments  in  Iowa,  He  then  went  as 
in  the  world,  never  left  the  Established  a  missionary  to  India  and  the  Philippines. 
Church,  although  his  followers  were  organized  He  was  assistant  corresponding  secretary  of 
by  him  into  societies  outside  of  its  pales,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
He  was  ne\'er  ordained  a  bisho]),  but  actually  Episcopal  Church  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
in  his  appointment  of  ministers,  in  his  pro-  Doctor  Stuntz,  while  a  missionary,  was 
mulgation  of  education^  in  his  widespread  editor  of  the  India  IVilness  at  the  same  time 
benevolences,  in  his  ceaseless  preaching  and  that  Rudyard  Kipling  was  on  the  staff  of  an 
in  his  statesmanship,  he  did  the  work  of  a  English  paper  at  Hyderabad.  They  became 
number  of  bishops.  He  was  a  presbyter  in  fast  friends  and  have  been  ever  since  and 
the  Church  of  England  and  put  his  hands  in  Doctor  Stuntz  m  his  lectures  on  Kipling  has 
consecration  upon  the  head  of  Thomas  Coke  perhaps  been  the  best  interpreter  of  the  au- 
and  sent  him  over  to  America  to  be  a  bishop  thor's  thouglit  and  sentiment.  Bishop  Stuntz 
for  the  Methodists  there.  Coke  laid  his  is  a  large  man,  physically  as  well  as  intellect- 
hands  on  the  head  of  Francis  Asbury  and  ually  and  morally.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
made  him  bishop,  and  so  the  episcopacy  for  preachersand  platform  orators  in  the  country. 
the  new  church  was  created,  which  has  been  Theodore  S.  Henderson  is  a  native  of  New 
marked  by  a  long  line  of  singularly  able  men  Jersey, and  just  past  his  forty-fourth  birthday. 
and  preachers,  patriotic  citizens,  educators  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  University 
and  reformers.  It  is  claimed  that  Coke  was  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
the  first  Protestant  bishop  in  the  Western  Field  Secretary  of  the  General  Conference 
Hemisphere.  The  most  important  work  of  commission  on  aggressive  evangelism  and 
the  bishop  is  -  that  of  holding  annual  was  taken  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Hanson 
conferences  and  assigning  appointments  to  Place  Church  in  Brooklyn  for  the  Episcopacy, 
the  ministers.  He  has  traveled  much  and  b  widely  known, 


METHCXMST   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH 

especially  amongst  the  colleges  of  the  country,  where  he  had  a  very  successful  administra- 
as  a  successful  evangelist.  Clear  in  his  in-  tion  and  from  which  he  was  made  bishop.  He 
tellect,  strong  in  his  executive  ability,  he  is  a  popular  preacher,  a  good  organizer  and 
is  tireless  in  his  industry  and  able  and  popu-  is  an  exponent  of  the  brotherhood  idea  in  the 
Ur  as  a  preacher.  One  of  the  e\ents  of  the  church.  He  was  identified  with  the  Brother- 
General  Conference  was  his  address  on  "The  hood  of  St.  Paul's  from  its  beginning  and  later 
Evangelism  Needed  To-day. "  with  the  Methodist  Brotherhood.     He  was 

William  O.  Shepard  has  for  several  years  bom  in  New  York  State  forty-six  years  ago. 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  North  Richard  Joseph  Cooke  is  the  only  city- 
District.  He  is  a  cool,  calculating,  level-  bom  man  among  the  new  bishops  and  also 
headed  man  and  successful  preacher,  pastor  the  only  one  selected  from  south  of  Mason 
and  administrator,  whocommands  the  esteem,  and  Dixon's  Line.  His  Conference  home  is  at 
not  only  of  the  members  of  his  own,  but  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  He  was  bom  in  New  York 
all  denominations  in  Chicago.  He  was  born  City  in  January,  1853.  He  was  educated 
00  .\pril    II,  1862,  in  Whiteside  County,  111.    at  the  East  Tennessee  University  and  in  Ber- 

Xaphtali  Luccock,  the  finished  product  of  lin.  He  had  been  for  eight  years  book  editor 
Methodism  in  the  Middle  West,  was  born  at  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  his  election.  He 
Kimbolton,  Ohio,  in  1853.  He  was  gradu-  is  approachable  and  affable,  and  has  marked 
ated  from  Ohio  Wesieyan  University,  after-  literary  instincts.  He  is  noted  for  his  knowl- 
ward  ser\'ing  churches  in  Pittsburgh  and  edge  of  the  discipline  and  polity  of  the  church, 
Sl  Louis.  Three  years  ago  he  was  sent  to  Wilbur  Patterson  Thirkield  was  born  at 
Hyde  Park,  Kansas  City,  from  which  he  was  Franklin,  Ohio,  in  September,  1854.  He  is  a 
chosen  Bishop.  As  a  preacher  he  is  brilliant  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Wesieyan  and  Boston 
and  witty  and  strong.  Theological   School.     He   has  given   much 

Francis  John  McConnell,  the  youngest  time  to  the  education  and  betterment  of  the 
of  the  eight  Bishops  elected,  first  saw  the  southern  negro,  ha\'ing  been  secretary  of  the 
light  in  a  Methodist  parsonage  at  Trinway,  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  and  of  the  Epworth 
CHiio,  in  1871.  He  was  graduated  at  Ohio  League.  At  the  time  of  his  election,  he  was 
Wesieyan  and  Boston  Universities.  For  president  of  the  Howard  University  of  Wash- 
sc%'eral  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  strong  ington,  D.  C.  Bishop  Thirkield,  by  his  abil- 
New  York  Avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  from  ity  and  character,  has  succeeded  everywhere 
which  he  was  taken  to  the  presidency  of  in  his  ministry,  and  the  development  of 
De  Pauw  Uni\ersity,  where  he  has  had  phe-  Howard  Uni\ersity  under  his  leadership,  has 
Domenal  success.    In  his  clearness  and  origi-   been  marvelous. 

Dility  of  thinking,  in  the  depth,  breadth  and  The  conference  took  advanced  ground  on 
ctoquence  of  his  sermons,  good  judges  of  va-  sociological  questions  demanding  the  aboti- 
riDus  denominations  have  counted  him  one  tion  of  many  industrial  abuses  and  oppres- 
of  the  ablest  preachers  of  the  entire  country,   sions,  insisting  that  the  church  must  meet 

Frederick  DeLand  Leete,  another  child  of  a  these  conditions  and  return  to  the  primitive 
parsonage,  was  graduated  from  the  Syracuse  championship  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  and 
Uiii\-eTsity.  He  had  important  pastorates  common  people,  which  was  such  a  strong 
in  Dorthem  New  York  and  was  transferred  factor  in  the  marvelous  progress  of  eafly 
to  the  beautiful  Central  Church  in  Detroit  Methodism. 


WILBUR  WRIGHT 

LESS  than  a  decade  ago  two  brothers,  at  on  the  brothers  without  stint, — honors  richly 
Dayton,  Ohio,  began  making  Sights  in  deserved,  for  everything  that  the  Wrights 
heavier-than-air  machines  of  their  own  de-  achieved  in  the  development  of  the  aero- 
vising  and  construction.  On  May  30,  last,  plane  had  a  scientific  basis.  The  whole 
the  elder  of  the  brothers,  Wilbur  Wright,  weight  of  their  influence  has  been  thrown 
died  at  his  home  in  Dayton  at  the  age  of  against  recklessness  in  flight  and  the  needless 
forty-five,  a  world-figure  in  the  new  science  risk  of  life  and  iimb.  Their  efforts,  espe- 
of  aviation,  recognized  in  Europe,  even  more  cially  of  late,  have  been  centered  on  the 
fully  than  in  his  own  country,  as  one  of  the  securing  of  stability,  and  hence  safety,  in 
imperishable  names  of  the  new  century,  aeroplane  flight.  To  the  masterly  self-re- 
TheFrenchAcademyof  Sciences  had  awarded  straint,  not  less  than  to  the  invincible  genius, 
a  gold  medal  to  this  modest  American  in-  of  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  is  this  age  of 
ventor,  and  other  honors  had  been  conferred  human  air-flight  indebted. 


THE   POLITICAL  SITUATION    IN 
CUBA 

[The  writer  of  ihe  following  survey  of  the  general  Prcsidenlia!  and  miliiary  siluation  In  Cuba  is 
particuUHy  well  qualified  to  speak.  He  has  lived  in  the  island  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  has  ridden 
all  over  its  territory  on  horseback,  and  has  recently  visited  the  scene  of  the  negro  upri^ne  in  the  east. 
He  holds  an  official  position  in  connection  with  the  Dcprtment  of  Agriculture  in  the  Cuban  Govem- 
mmt.     This  can  be  said  without  necessarily  accepting  his  point  of  view.— The  Editoh.) 


CUBA  is  confronted  to-day  by  a  situation ' 
in  which  it  would  seem  that  the  civic  vir- 
tues of  her  people  are  almost  entirely  ob- 
scured by  political  ambitions.  The  plague 
of  politics  is  fastened  upon  the  island  with  a 
tenacity  which  is  sapping  the  \itality  of  the 
pet^le.  It  has  attained  such  baneful  propor- 
tions that  no  higher  ser\ice  could  be  ren- 
dered the  country  by  the  better  class  of  Cu- 
bans than  in  devoting  their  energies  to  a 
"saneamiento"  (purification)  of  politics. 
The  people  generally  need  to  be  educated  to  a 
serious  understanding  of  their  individual  and 
collective  relations  to  the  government.  The 
public  mind  in  Cuba  must  be  disabused  of  the 
idea  that  the  government  is  an  institution 
especially  designed  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  its  citizens. 

Cuba  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  political 
campaign  which  is  pregnant  with  possibilities, 
for  good  or  evil.  Two  parties  are  in  the  field 
with  candiiiates  for  the  presidency.  The 
CoDservati\'es  have  selected,  for  the  second 
time,  General  Mario  G.  Menocal,  who  was 
defeated  at  the  last  elections  by  General  Jose 
Miguel    Gomez,   the  Liberal   candidate  and 

present  incumbent.     General  Menocal,  like       '^''^'  kiwem' 

General  Gomez,  his  opponent,  is  a  veteran  of 
the  "War  of  Independence"  of  1895-8,  and  the  minority  party  which  polled,  at  the  last 
enjoys  a  wide  popularity  throughout  the  elections  (iqo8),  124,044  of  the  318,179 
island.  When  the  first  American  occupation  votes  cast.  The  only  hope  it  can  entertain 
of  Cuba  occurred,  on  January  i,  1899,  Gen-  of  being  victorious  in  the  coming  elections  is 
cral  Menocal  was  entrusted  with  the  organi-  that  the  di\ision  now  existing  among  its  op- 
lation  of  the  fir^t  police  force  of  Havana,  and  poncnts  will  continue.  Under  present  condi- 
hc  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  credit-  tions  it  is  not  at  all  Improbable  that  General 
ably.  He  resigned  from  his  post  to  take  up  Menocal  could  carry  Oriente,  Camaguey, 
the  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the  Santa  Clara,  and  Mutanzas,  the  four  eastern 
establishment  of  the  great  Chaparra  sugar  provinces  of  the  island, 
mill.  This  estate  is  situated  on  the  north  The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  these 
coast  of  the  province  of  Oriente,  near  conditions  will  not  continue,  for  it  is  likely 
Puerto  Padre,  and  since  its  inception  Gen-  that  the  Liberals  will  finally  agree  upon  con- 
eral  Menocal  has  been  its  guiding  spirit,  certed  action.  The  danger  is  too  evident  for 
Last  year  it  returned  to  the  American  capi-  them  to  do  otherwise.  At  the  present  time 
tahsts,  interested  in  the  company,  a  dividend  there  are  three  Liberal  candidates  in  the  field 
cqni\-a]ent  to  39  per  cent.  for  the  Presidency.     Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  an 

Coba,  however,  is  actually  a  Liberal  coun-  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  Vice-President  of 
try,  and  General  Menocal  is  the  candidate  of  the  Republic,  is  the  leading  candidate.    Gen- 
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tas  packed  the  convention  with  unauthorized 
alternates  from  several  provinces.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  convention  charges  and 
counter  charges  became  rite,  and  on  May  2 
the  Asbertistas  issued  a  "manifesto,"  or 
proclamation,  to  the  people,  which  embraces 
iheir  full  bill  of  complaint.  Of  course  the 
Zayistas  deride  the  two  opposing  factions 
and  all  their  charges. 

Governor  Asbeit  has  a  substantial  follow- 
ing and  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  factor  in 
the  present  campaign.  His  opponents  en- 
deavor to  injure  him  by  stating  that  he  does 
not  possess  the  legal  qualifications,  because 
he  will  not  be  forty  years  of  age  until  after 
the  election  this  fall.  His  enemies  have  pub- 
lished his  birth  and  baptismal  certificates  to 
show  that  he  will  not  be  forty  until  May  2, 
1913.  He  claims  that  he  is  entirely  satisfied 
on  this  point  as  he  would  not  have  to  be 
forty,  to  qualify  under  the  law,  until  May  30, 
1913,  the  day  he  would  be  called  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  office,  if  elected. 

The  Zayistas  some  time  since  alleged  that 
Governor  Asbert  was  the  proteg^  of  Presi- 


eral  Ernesto  Asbert,  who  took  an  im|M)rtant 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1906,  which  over- 
turned the  Palma  administration,  and  who  is 
Governor  of  Havana  Province,  is  also  a  candi- 
date. Governor  Asbert  is  considered  to  be 
an  upright  man  and  is  credited  with  having 
administered  his  office  in  an  efficient  and 
commendable  manner.  General  Eusebio 
Hernandez  holds  the  chair  of  gynecology  in 
the  Havana  University  and  is  a  physician  of 
high  repute.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  of  1895-8. 

The  Zayistas  claim  that  their  candidate 
alone  has  the  official  recognition  of  the  party, 
he  having  been  nominated  by  the  national 
convention  of  the  Liberals  held  in  Havana  on 
April  15,  last.  At  that  time  Dr.  Zayas  and 
Governor  Rafael  Manduley,  of  Oriente 
Province,  received  eighty  of  the  eighty-two 
votes  cast  in  the  convention,  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  the  nomination  of 
this  ticket  was  then  made  unanimous.  Dr. 
Zayas,  as  president  of  the  Liberal  party,  was 
chairman  of  the  convention,  which  the  Zayis- 
tas claim  was  legally  constituted,  but  both 
the  Asbertistas  and  the  Hernandistas  assert 
that  it  was  not.    They  charge  that  the  Zayis- 
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date  for  reelection,  nor  in  favor  of  any  par- 
ticular candidate,  his  only  interest  being  for 
the  success  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Zayis- 
tas,  however,  remain  very  bitter  toward  him 
and  claim  to  have  proof  of  his  deception. 
The  differences  between  the  "Miguelistas," 
as  the  supporters  of  President  Gomez  are 
known,  and  the  "Zayistas"  are  of  longstand- 
ing. The  latter  charge  the  former  with  hav- 
ing violated  the  "pacto"  made  before  the 
election  of  igo8,  by  which,  it  is  asserted, 
Dr.  Zayas  was  to  be  the  party  candidate 
in  IQI2.  This  is  a  lengthy  and  complicated 
story,  allusion  being  made  to  it  only  to 
show  how  hopelessly  the  Liberal  party  b 
split  up  at  the  present  time  with  its  "istas" 
and  "isos," 

Dr..  Zayas  holds  a  commanding  position 
because  of  the  strength  he  developed  in  the 
convention,  but  it  is  seriously  doubted  if  he 
can  harmoni/.e  the  party  throughout  the 
island.  Without  this  being  effected  and 
faithfully  observed  there  is  little  hope  to  be 
entertained  by  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Ashertistas  and  Hemandistas  vehemently 
assert  that  they  will  never  accept  from  or 
make  overtures  to  the  Zayistas.  If  some- 
dent  Gomez  and  accused  the  latter  of  bad  thing  is  not  speedily  done  to  unify  the  party, 
iaith  charging  that  he  had  designs  upon  an-  the  breach  between  the  factions  will  widen 
other  term.  President  Gomez  replied  in  an  as  the  elections  approach,  and  the  Cor 
.open  letter  stating  that  he  was  not  a  candi-  lives  will  reap  an  easy  victory. 
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President  Gomez,  who  led  the  Liberal  credit  of  the  country;  second,  the  damage  it 
party  to  victory  some  time  ago,  announced  does  to  all  lines  of  business;  third,  the  spread- 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-  ing  of  a  propaganda  among  the  negroes  which 
election.  He  is  not  a  candidate  at  the  present  will  be  very  diflficult  to  eradicate;  fourth, 
time,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  restricting  effects  which  must  in  future 
called  upon  by  the  people  to  make  the  race  be  visited  upon  the  colored  population  in 
again.  Some  candidate  must  be  found  who  order  to  correct  this  public  evU,  and,  fifth, 
will  be  able  to  unite  the  warring  factions,  and  the  ideas  and  ambitions  awakened  on  the  one 
whoever  combines  the  qualifications  and  side,  with  the  consequent  suspicions  and  ani- 
ability   to  bring   about   this   harmony   will   mosity  which  must  hereafter  exist  in  both 


undoubtedly  be  elected. 


elements  toward  the  other. 

As  a  military  movement,  however,  the  up- 
rising has  no  very  great  importance.     The 

country  in  the  district  of 
Santiago  and  Guantanamo 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
Cuba  for  the  operations  of 
troops.     It  is  therefore 


The  result  of  the  present  "Racista"  move- 
ment, as  the  uprising  headed  by  Evaristo 
Estenoz  and  Pedro  Ivonet  is  known,  will  have 
a  determining  influence  upon  the  politics  of 
this  country  for  the  next  four  years.  It  is 
charged  that  Estenoz,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Colored  Independent  party,  despite  his 
declarations  to  the  contrary,  incited  the 
negroes  to  rise  against  the  whites.  His  cam- 
paign was  begun,  it  is  alleged,  soon  after  the 
present  administration  came  into  power.  It 
is  charged  that  he  was  so  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  government  was  created  especially  to 
support  him  that  he  became  rebellious  when  he 
was  not  given  a  place.  He  was  arrested  with 
a  number  of  others  on  April  22, 1 910,  charged 
with  conspiring  against  the  government. 

Upon  the  arrest  of  Estenoz  one  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  Conservative  party  rushed  to 
his  defense,  and  he,  and  some  of  his  political 
colleagues,  gave  bond  to  enable  Estenoz  to 
regain  his  liberty.  The  case  against  him  w^as 
finally  quashed  through  the  efforts  of  his 
defenders.  No  sooner  was  he  clear  of  the 
courts  than  he  again  took  up  his  campaign 
through  which  he  hoped  to.  make  Cuba  a 
black  republic.  Within  the  year  he  was 
threatened  with  a  second  arrest,  for  incen- 
diary utterances,  but  some  of  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders  went  to  the  President,  inter- 
ceding for  him  and  promising  that  he  would 
behave.  The  government  has,  all  along, 
been  well  informed  of  the  race  movement  and 
has  kept  in  contact  with  it,  but  did  not  wish 
to  make  arrests  and  thus  furnish  their  op- 
ponents with  p)olitical  thunder. 

The  negro  uprising  is  a  calamity  to  Cuba, 
first,  because  of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the 


CUBA,  SHOWING   THE   SCENE   OF   THE   INSURRECTIOX 
(San  Luis,  in  the  Province  of  Oriente,  is  the  center  of  the 

negro  uprising) 

probable  that  the  negroes  may  nold  out  and 
commit  petty  depredations  for  some  time, 
if  they  are  of  a  mind  to  do  so,  and  are  lucky 
in  evading  a  decisive  engagement  with  the 
government  forces.  Many  of  the  negroes  who 
have  joined  Estenoz  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  are,  inured  to  the  hardships  of  that 
section,  and,  having  lived  there  all  of  their 
lives,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mountainous  trails  and  passes  with  which  the 
troops  are  not  so  well  acquainted.  If  the 
government  forces  are  fortunate,  they  are 
capable  of  annihilating  the  rebels  in  the  first 
encounter.  If  they  are  not,  it  seems  likely 
that  they  will  at  least  have  the  movement 
well  under  control  within  a  short  time.  The 
rebels  have  no  resources  to  fall  back  upon, 
while  the  government  is  well  prepared,  and 
has  a  large  and  efficiently  equipped  force  in 
the  field. 

The  prompt  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  the  initiative,  and  the  energy 
shown  by  the  chief  executive,  has  created  a 
most  favorable  effect  on  the  country.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  to-day  President  Gomez  is 
the  strongest  man  in  Cuba,  and  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  trouble  the  island 
is  now  experiencing  will  so  increase  his  popu- 
larity as  to  compel  his  candidacy  and  assure 
his  reelection. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

THIS  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  "The  People  and 
the  Trusts"  now  appearing  in  the  Review  of  Reviews."  Each  article  in  turn  dis- 
cusses the  great  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  different  individual  concerned.  The  first, 
"  Big  Business  and  the  Citizen,"  of  which  this  is  a  continuation,  appeared  in  the  June  num- 
ber. Others  to  follow  are  "The  Borrower,"  "The  Laborer,"  "The  Investor,"  "The  Middle- 
man "  and  " The  Captain  of  Industry."  By  thus  limiting  the  field  a  simplicity  and  clearness 
otherwise  impossible  of  attainment  is  achieved,  though  scientific  accuracy  is  preserved. 

BIG  BUSINESS  AND  THE  CITIZEN —II 

BY  HOLLAND  THOMPSON 

(Assbtant  Professor  of  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

THE  familiar  charges  against  Big  Business  the  deadly  economic  sin,  resulted.    Compare 

to-day  are  echoes  from  past  centuries,  the  speed,  comfort  and  certainty  of  railway 

The  real  sin,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Citi-  travel  to-day  with  what  our  fathers  knew, 

zen,  is  Secrecy  from  which  the  other  evils  Compare  the  prices  of  hundreds  of  articles 

^ring.    Why?  with  those  our  fathers  paid,  and  we  must 

The  first  half  of  this  paper  (see  Review  of  acknowledge  that  the  public  has  had  a  share 

Reviews  for  June)  showed  that  monopolies  in  the  economies  of  production  on  a  large 

of  larger  proportional  size,  exercising  more  scale. 

neariy  complete  control  and  using  more  vigor-  One  great  distinction  between  ancient  and 
ous  methods  than  their  modem  successors,  modem  Big  Business  as  it  has  developed  in 
flourished  at  various  periods  in  history.  The>'  the  United  States,  is  the  difference  in  attitude 
were  operated  primarily  for  selfish  piuposes,  toward  the  state.  In  former  days  the  para- 
but  often  the  whole  people  shared  their  gains,  moimt  authority  of  the  rtfler  (himself  often  a 
When  Society  had  done  with  them  they  monopolist)  over  trade  and  commerce  was 
ceased  to  exist,  but  many  left  a  permanent  recognized.  The  king  did  not  always  main- 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare.  tain  a  consistent  control,  for  his  adminis- 

The  medieval  gilds  encouraged  commerce  trative  system  was  not  efficient,  but  when  he 

and  gave  stability  to  industry;   the  Hanse-  wanled  information,  he  got  it.   When  he  wished 

atic  League  broke  up  nest^  of  pirates,  served  to  restrain,  regulate  or  crush  a  monopoly, 

the  public  convenience  and  carried  light  into  whether  induced  by  his  own  greed  or  im- 

darkness;   the  East  India  Company  created  pelled  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  he 

the  British  Empire  and  indirectly  made  the  did  it  without  hesitation. 

Suez  Canal  a  reality,  instead  of  a  dream;  the  Some  modem  managers  of  Big  Business 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  maintained  a  Brit-  would  deny  the  right  of  the  state  to  question 

ish  foothold  in  Canada,  explored  the  trackless  its  organization  or  its  methods.    The  People, 

reaches  of  the  unknown  land,  and  thereby  who  have  succeeded  to  all  the  authority  once 

hastened  the  settlement,  though  against  its  claimed  by  the  ruler,  have  neglected  to  assert 

will;  even  Joseph's  comer  in  grain  furnished  all  their  rights,  and  some  of  our  Captains  of 

bread  (though  at  an  enormous  price),  when  Industry  have  grown  to  believe  that  business 

otherwise  there  would  have  been  none.  is  a  law  unto  itself.    The  public  interest  has 

So  in  its  turn  our  modem  Big  Business  has,  been  ignored  and  depredations  against  com- 

through  pure  selfishness,  brought  certain  real  petitor  and  consimier  alike  have  been  se- 

public  advantages  in  its  train.    The  small  cretly  planned.    Such  Secrecy  is  the  sin  of 

concern  was  often  unable  to  make  the  best  which  we  speak, 

combinations  of  men  and  material,  and  waste.  Such  a  spirit  is  characteristic  of  America 
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and  has  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  conditions  effected.  To  what  extent  is  the  Consumer 
of  our  national  life.  There  has  been  so  much  sharing  them?  Is  the  Laborer  getting  his 
pioneer  work  to  be  done  in  the  United  States  share?  Has  Society  gained?  Undoubtedly 
that  the  important  question  has  been  how  oil  is  cheaper  than  forty  years  ago,  but  is  this 
much,  not  how  well,  or  how  justly,  work  because  of  Standard  Oil  or  in  spite  of  it? 
has  been  done.  Lavish  energy  has  been  de-  How  can  the  Citizen  know,  for  he  must  know 
voted  to  subduing  the  wilderness,  or  has  been  in  order  to  judge  wisely,  and  govern  his  con- 
poured  into  trade  and  commerce.  Life  in  duct  accor<fingly? 
a  new  country  developed  independence  of 

spirit,  a  certain  fierce  individualism,  which  Why  the  State  Has  the  Right  to  Control 
ignored  the  common  rights  of  all.    Every  man 

felt  that  he  was  the  best,  and  in  many  cases  It  is  too  late  for  Big  Business  to  bluster 

the  sole,  judge  of  his  own  conduct.  about  "unwarranted  interference  with  pri- 

-,,    --.,..-      ,.            jwn.  vate  business."    Such  business  is  not  private 

The  Kentucky  Maun^n^  and  the  Bank  business.    The  creation  by  the  state  of  limited 

Frestaent  liability  corporations  was  the  most  extensive 

This  feeling  that  a  man  may  do  as  he  interference  with  private  business  in  history. 

pleases  with  his  own  has  persisted  in  business,  The  old  monopoly  was,  generally  speaking, 

though  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  changing,  built  upon  a  royal  grant  of  powers  and  privi- 

Gradually  we  are  realizing  that  no  man  has  leges.     Modem  business  is  built  upon  the 

the  right  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  his  conduct,  corporation  through  which  the  capital   of 

that  all  the  people  must  be  considered  before  many  separate  individuals  is  subjected  to 

the  interests  of  a  few.    We  say  that  the  Ken-  unified  control. 

tucky  mountaineer,  who  demands  that  he  be  No  invention,  no  discovery  in  the  whole 

permitted  to  make  his  own  rules  of  conduct,  history  of  the  world  has  so  vitally  influenced 

who  claims  the  right  to  constitute  himself  the  whole  field  of  business.    This  artificial 

judge,  jiuy  and  executioner,  is  a  survival  person,  combining,  as  it  does,  nearly  all  the 

from  an  earlier  and  ruder  age.    The  bank  advantages  of  private  ownership  without  the 

president  who  boasts  of  his  refusal  to  answer  disadvantages,  and  in  addition  many  advan- 

the  questions  of  the  House  of  Representa-  tages  given  by  the  state,  has  become  increas- 

tives  is  likewise  a  sin^val  of  another  stage  ingly  important  with  industrial  growth,  and 

of  civilization  in  the  United  States.  has  made  possible  the  large  scale  business  we 

The  marvelous  improvements  in  means  of  have  to-day.    Few  individuals  have  the  capi- 
transportation  and  communication  are  rap-  tal  necessary  to  finance  any  one  of  these 
idly  making  the  United  States  (and  to  a  less  large  undertakings,  and  still  fewer  would  be 
degree  the  world)  an  industrial  unit;  some-  willing  to  invest  such  large  stuns  in  a  business 
what  more  slowly  a*social  unit.    The  country  which  might  be  thrown  into  confusion  or 
is  no  longer  made  up  of  separate  divisions,  even  ruin,  by  death.    The  partnership  allows 
A  shock  in  one  section  is  felt  in  all.    IneflS-  somewhat  larger  establishments,  but  even 
ciency,  industrial  or  social,  is  paid  for  by  the  here   there  are  certain  disadvantages  com- 
whole  country.    We  cannot  afford  the  deadly  pared  with  the  newer  forms  of  association, 
sin  of  waste,  for  our  wants  are  increasing  A  statement  of  some  elementary  facts  of  con- 
faster  than  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  tract  law  will  make  the  matter  clear. 
Neither  can  we  afford  to  have  the  occupants  „r»    ^»    ^    ^      a-      •    T^•  ^i    •      ^l 
of  a  field  expend  their  energy  which  should  ^^^  ^^  Corp^atum  tsDtsplaang  the 
go  into  making  their  plants  eflficient,  in  the  rartnersmp 
attempt  to  destroy  one  another,  and  then  Smith,  Jones  and  Brown  form  a  partner- 
join  forces  to  rob  those  outside.  ship.    According  to  the  conmion  law  none  of 

The  unrestricted,  relentless  competition  these  may  be  a  married  woman,  nor  imder 
of  the  nineteenth  century  wasted  not  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Every  one  of  them 
our  natural  resources,  but  also  energy  and  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  firm,  even  to 
capital.  Since  it  was  easier  to  waste  than  to  the  extent  of  his  entire  possessions,  no  matter 
save,  the  wealth  which  should  have  been  pre-  if  this  debt  is  caused  by  the  unauthorized 
served  for  future  generations  was  squandered,  action,  or  even  the  dishonesty  of  one  of  the 
This  competition  either  left  one  organization  partners,  presumably  acting  for  the  firm.  A 
triumphant  among  the  slain,  or  else  has  re-  suit  agamst  the  partnership  may  tie  up  all  the 
suited  in  agreements,  divisions  of  the  field,  enterprises  of  every  member.  No  fourth 
combinations  or  consolidations.  The  Citizen  partner  can  be  introduced  without  the  con- 
is   told   that    large   economies   have   been  sent  of  every  one  of  the  three.    No  one  of 
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them  can  make  any  private  profit  out  of  any  corporation,   the  judges  were  disposed  to 

dealings  with  the  firm.    Though  Smith  may  treat  it  precisely  as  an  individual.    We  are 

desire  to  withdraw  or  to  sell  his  interest,  he  told  that  in  the  early  days  of  illuminating 

may  still  be  held  responsible  for  the  debts  of  gas,  it  was  held  that  the  company  was  free 

the  firm  made  before  he  leaves  it.    If  Brown  to  sell  or  to  refuse  its  product  to  any  indi- 

di^,  or  Jones  becomes  bankrupt,  the  partner-  vidual.    The  absurdity  of  such  a  decision  was 

ship  affairs  must  be  wound  up.  apparent,  and  the  courts  soon  declared  that 

Compare  these  restrictions  with  the  free-  all  appljdng  must  be  supplied  without  dis- 

dom  allowed  when  Smith,  Jones  and  Brown  crimination.    Now  it  is  further  settled  that 

form  a  corporation.    Its  life  is  perpetual  or  the  state  may  prescribe  a  minimtun  quality 

at  least  renewable.     Every  member  then  is  and  a  maximimi  price,  provided  that  this 

liable  only  for  the  property  he  has  invested,  price  will  afford  a  reasonable  return  to  capital. 

(The  double  liability  of  the  stockholders  of  As  the  public  consciousness  has  become 

National  Banks  is  a  special  case.)   Jones  may  able  to  think  in  terms  of  corporations  as  well 

withdraw  by  selling  or  giving  away  his  stock  as  in  terms  of  individuals,  the  law  has  ad- 


at  any  time,  without 
the  consent  or  even 
the  knowledge  of  his 
fellows;  he  may  own 
the  whole  or  a  part 
of  a  competing  busi- 
ness, may  sell  goods 
to  tie  corporation, 
or  may  buy  from  it. 
The  insolvency  or 
death  of  a  share- 
holder has  no  effect 
upon  the  corpora- 
tion, nor  can  an 
officer  without  au- 
thorization of  the 
directors  embark  in 
a  course  which  will 
involve  all  in  ruin,  a 
course  which  any 
partner  may  take. 
Has  not  the  state 
here  given  great 
advantage  to  the 
corporation? 

So  then  the  cor- 
poration b  the  child 
of  the  state.    From 

the  state  come  its  great  advantages  which  the  "Elevator  Case,"  decided  by  the 
have  made  possible  the  domination  of  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  fields.  The  state  gave  these  powers  1877.  The  question  in  dispute  was  the  right 
not  far  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders  but  for  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  rules  and  charges 
Ute  public  interest^  to  enable  the  corporation  of  grain  elevators.  Chief  Justice  Waite  Aq- 
todothe  work  which  an  individual  or  a  partner-  livered  the  opinion  of  seven  members  of  the 
ship  could  not  do^  or,  at  least,  was  unwilling  court  and  showed  that  from  time  immemorial 
to  do.  Then  when  the  state  finds  that  these  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  various 
powers  are  used,  not  for  the  interest  of  its  activities  of  its  citizens  had  been  assumed, 
citizens  but  to  oppress  them,  who  can  say  and  went  on  to  say  that,  "when  private 
that  the  state  may  not  interfere?  property  is  ^affected  with  a  public  interest  it 

ceases  to  be  juris  privati  only.'     Property 
What  Do  the  Courts  Say  About  this  Theory?    does  become  clothed  with  a  public  interest 

when  used  in  a  manner  to  make  it  of  public 
This  is  not  only  sound  ethics,  but  it  is  good  consequence,  and  affect  the  community  at 
law.    In  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  large." 


WHAT  FORM  OF  OWNERSHIP 
IS  GROWING? 

These  figures  from  the  Census  Report 
on  Manufactures,  just  published,  show 
clearly  how  the  corporation  has  gained 
and  is  gaining  on  odier  forms  of  owner- 
ship. Various  co-operative  forms  of 
ownership  also  increased,  but  their  prod- 
uct is  negligible.  The  individual  and 
the  partnership  both  lost  ground. 

Number  Average 

Oharactsr  or        of  estab-  number  Value  of 

Ownership.  llsh-  of  wage  products. 

ments.  earners. 

All  CllSBOS' 

1909 268,491  6,615,046  $20,672,051,870 

1904 216,180  5,468,383   14,793,902,563 

PSa    CENT,    or  TOTAL 

1900 100.0  100.0  100. 0 

1904 100.0  100.0  100.0 

Individual: 

1909 52.4  12.2  9.9 

'     1904 52.7  13.8  11.6 

Firm: 

1909 20.2  12.0  10.0 

1904 22.2  15.4  14.4 

Oorporation: 

1909 25.9  75.6  79.0 

1004 23.0  70.0  73.7 

Other: 

1909 1.5  0.2  0.5 

1904 1.5  0.2  0.4 


vanced  still  further. 
It  is  useless  to  deny 
that  in  their  inter- 
pretation and  appli- 
cation of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common 
law,  judges  are  pro- 
foundly influenced 
by  the  social  con- 
sciousness. In  the 
long  run  the  law  is 
what  the  people  de- 
mand that  it  shall  be, 
and  this  is  true  re- 
gardless of  any  of  the 
modem  machinery 
which  promises  to 
turn  instantaneously 
a  passing  whim  into 
a  statute. 

A  Great  Case  in  Cor- 
poration  Law 

A  landmark  in 
modem  corporation 
law  is  the  great  case 
of  Munn  v.  Illinois, 
popularly  known  as 
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Upon  this  case  as  a  pivot  the  "Granger 
Cases  "  which  prepared  the  way  for  regulation 
of  public  service  corporations  turned.*  Regu- 
lation of  corporations  serving  the  public  was 
declared  to  be  lawful  in  spite  of  the  emphatic 
protest  of  Justice  Field  (approved  by  Justice 
Strong),  who  said:  "There  is  no  business  or 
enterprise  involving  expenditure  to  any  ex- 
tent which  is  not  of  public  consequence  and 
which  does  not  affect 
the  community  at 
large."  In  another 
place  the  same  jus- 
tice declared  that  the 
opinion  of  the  seven 
justices  was  a  "bold 
assertion  of  absolute 
power  by  the  state  to 
control  at  its  discre- 
tion the  property 
and  business  of  the 
citizen  and  fix  the 
compensation  he 
shall  receive.'* 
Nevertheless  the 
decision  stands. 


HOW  BIG  BUSINESS  IS  GROWING 

This  companion  table  taken  from  the 
same  source  shows  flie  tendency  toward 
concentration  in  manufacturing.  Every 
bake-shop,  every  little  creamery,  is  classed 
as  a  manufacturing  establishment.  If  the 
figures  for  these  industries,  together  with 
women's  clothing,  furniture  and  lumber, 
which  industries  are  not  yet  concentrated, 
were  omitted,  the  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness done  by  the  ^'million-dollar  class'' 
would  rise  to  48.5  per  cent. 


What  in  fact  is  ike  difference  between  gas  and 
kerosene?  The  state  regulates  the  terms  on 
which  gas  may  be  sold,  because  it  is  a  public 
necessity  supplied  by  a  monopoly.  Kerosene 
is  likewise  a  necessity  and  in  some  sections  of 
the  coimtry  is  supplied  only  by  a  monopoly. 
Again  gas  is  used  for  heating  and  cooking. 
So  is  anthracite  coal,  and  if  it  is  subjected  to 
unified  control,  why  are  not  the  cases  similar? 

The  Citizen  is  not 
yet  ready  to  go  to 


Valub  or 
Pboductb. 

All  classes : 

1909 

1904 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Averaso 
number 
ofwsge 
earndre. 


Value  of 
products. 


1909 

1904. 
Less  than  $5.'66b': ' 

1909 

1904 

$5,000  and  less 

than  $20,000: 

1909 

]^g()4 

$20,000    and    less 
than  $100,000: 

1909 

1904 
$100,000  and  leas 
than  $1,000,000: 

1909 

1904 

$1,000,000  and 
oVer: 

1909 

1904 


100.0 
100.0 

34.8 
32.9 


32.4 
33.7 


21.3 
22.2 


10.4 
10.3 


1.1 

0.9 


How  Social  Forces 

Have  Influenced 

Judges 

Note  the  progress 
of  the  law  as  inter- 
preted by  the  courts. 
First  the  corporation 
is  treated  precisely 
as  an  individual,  and, 
with  the  conception 
of  the  power  of  the 
state  which  prevailed 
at  the  time,  its  right 
to  arbitrary  action  is 
aflBumed.  Then  the 
so-called  public  ser- 
vice corporation  is 
separated  from  the 
corporation  in  gen- 
eral, discrimination 
on  its  pait  is  forbid- 
den, and  next  the 
right  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  its  product,  whether  goods  or  ser- 
vices, is  asserted.  Finally  the  idea  of  reg- 
ulation is  logically  extended  to  all  corporation 
of  "public  consequences,"  that  is,  having  an 
element  of  monopoly. 

*Thls  name  was  applied  to  a  group  of  cases  coming  firom 
the  Middle  West  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  1876-77. 
Their  purpose  was  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
restrictive  legislation  on  common  carriers  placed  in  the 
statute  books  through  the  Influence  of  the  National  Grange 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  so  powerful  In  that  section  a 
generation  sgo. 


268,491    6,615,046     $20,672,051,870 
216.180    5,468,383       14,793,902,563 


PER  CBNT.  or  total: 


This  means  that  though  the  very  small 
establishments  increased  in  numbers  and 
also  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  establishments,  they  actually  did  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  business  in  1909 
than  in  1904.  Only  the  **  million-dollar 
class"  increased  both  in  number  and 
business. 


such  lengths.  Per- 
haps he  never  will 
be.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  such  regulation 
was  not  partiadarly 
difficult.  To-day 
such  action  would  be 
attended  with  in- 
finitely more  com- 
plications, though 
the  increasing  con- 
centration of  busi- 
ness would  make 
such  regulation 
easier  now  than  forty 
years  ago.  Some 
students  see  no  other 
way  to  curb  the 
power  of  those  great 
industrial  combina- 
tions, which  have 
gained  substantial 
control  of  their  fields, 
but  the  average  Citi- 
zen is  as  yet  too  in- 
dividualistic. Only 
as  a  last  resort  will 
he  agree  to  such 
action,  but  his  right 
cannot  be  logically 
questioned 

How  Much  Informa- 
tion Is  There  To  Get? 

Big  business  is  be- 
coming the  distinc- 
tive feature  of 
American  industrial 
life.  The  census 
shows  that  just  over  one-fourth  of  the  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  the  United 
States  are  vmder  corporate  control,  but  they 
do  yg  per  cent,  of  the  business.  Only  a  little 
more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  establishments 
produce  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
goods  in  a  year,  but  these  establishments  do 
nearly  44  per  cent,  of  the  business.  These  3061 
organizations  (there  were  only  1900  of  them 


100.0 
100.0 

3.2 

1.9 


7.1 

7.7 


16.5 
18.8 


43.8 
40.0 


30.5 
25.0 


100.0 
100.0 

1.1 
1.2 


4.4 
6.1 


12.3 
14.4 


38.4 
41.3 


43.8 
38.0 
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five  years  ago)  are  divided  among  all  branches  sents  physical  value,  how  much  is  allowed  for 
of  industry.  Not  all  of  them  are  trusts.  The  good-wiU  and  trade-marks,  how  much  is  water 
highest  estimate  of  such  combinations  is  only,  and  how  heavy  are  the  promoters'  and 
about  800,  and  this  is  much  padded,  but  the  underwriters'  fees.  He  is  also  interested  in 
figures  shown  do  indicate  that  the  large  es-  the  relationship  of  different  corporations, 
tablishment  is  growing  more  important.  Do  they  really  work  together  while  pretend- 
Have  these  leviathans  succeeded  on  ac-  ing  to  be  opposed?  The  Citizen  is  always  a 
count  of  superior  ability  or  exceptional  skill  consimier  and  he  is  sometimes  an  Investor 
in  management,  or  because  of  advantageous  also. 

location,  and  special  advantages  in  trans-  He  knows  that  in  this  day  he  cannot  be 

portation,  natural  or  artificial?    Has  the  sue-  sure  of  a  fair  price  unless  he  knows  the  costs, 

cess  been  due  to  the  possession  of  basic  patents.  Therefore  he  wishes  to  know  the  cost  of  the 

or  to  any  one  or  more  of  these  advantages  raw  material,  and  the  transportation  charges 

combined  with  sheer  brutality  toward  com-  on  it,  how  much  is  paid  for  wages,  how  much 

petitors,  and  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  for  interest  and  depreciation,  and  how  much 

producer  of  raw  material  and  of  the  con-  for  expenses  of  management, 

sumer  alike?  Then,  too,  he  is  inquisitive  about  the  cost  of 

No  one  knows.   We  do  know  the  secret  of  a  selling  the  product.    How  much  difference  is 

few.    The  Standard  Oil  colossus  owed  much  there  between  the  price  at  the  shop  and  on 

to  the  freight  rebates,  not  only  on  its  own  the  doorstep  of  the  consumer?   Was  the  man 

product,  but  also  on  that  of  its  competitors,  who  dropped  into  the  plate  a  cent  for  the 

obligingly  collected  and  paid  over  by  the  heathen,  but  wrapped  it  in  a  dollar  bill  to  pay 

railroads.    Practically  all  the  older  concerns  the  expense  of  getting  it  to  them,  thinking  of 

have  profited  by  rebates,  for  that  matter,  modem  middlemen?   Further,  are  prices  imi- 

The  ownership  of  popular  brands,  together  form  in  all  sections  regardless  of  a  real  or 

with  imagination  and  ruthless  singleness  of  potential  competitor? 

purpose,  made  the  American  Tobacco  Com-  -,,     ^,  .      .,,  „,, .  ,  ,,    ^     ,  ^     ,.    ,. 

pany  the  dictator  of  the  nicotine  world.    The  ^^  ^^^  «^^*  W huh  the  Great  Combtnatton 

ownership  of  its  raw  materials,  and,  in  a  large  fVtns 

measure,  of  its  means  of  transportation  has  This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  Citi- 

enabled  the  Steel  Corporation  to  hold  its  own  zen  is  particularly  inquisitive.    He  has  been 

and  pay  dividends  upon  capitalized  visions,  told  that  the  great  organization  which  sells  in 

We  can  surmise  the  reasons  for  the  success  every  part  of  the  coimtry  sometimes  reduces 

of  others,  sometimes  creditable,  sometimes  prices  unduly  in  the  corner  where  a  small 

not.     We  are  told  that  some  have  grown  competitor   is    located,    while    maintaining 

great  because  they  best  serve  the  public,  be-  them  in  other  sections.    Usually  the  competi- 

cause  they  give  as  well  as  take.    We  have  tor  must  yield,  for  it  must  meet  these  prices, 

heard  that  others  have  set  out  to  win  a  mo-  — often  below  cost,  which  the  larger  concern 

nopoly  without  scruple  as  to  methods,  but  the  can  offier  because  it  is  sustained  by  profits 

Citizen  does  not  know  the  truth.  gained  elsewhere.    This  competitor  may  be 

Regardless  of  past  history,  what  is  the  able  to  produce  goods  as  cheaply  as  the  trust, 

present  attitude  of  these  great  aggregations  — for  in  some  lines,  size  beyond  a  certain 

of  aipital  toward  the  public  which  has  allowed  point  does  not  necessarily  mean  increased 

them  to  grow  strong  enough  to  control  prices,  eflficiency — ^but  it  cannot  match  the  resources 

— ^for  after  all  this  is  perhaps  as  good  a  defi-  of  the  larger  organization.    If  uniform  prices 

nition  of  a  trust  as  we  have — an  organization  were  the  rule,  the  competitor  might  be  able 

strong  enough  to  affect  prices  at  will.    Are  to  lose  one  dollar  as  long  as  its  great  rival 

they  pursuing  the  paths  of  fairness  and  jus-  could  afford  to  lose  ten. 

tice,  or  do  they  seek  to  accomplish  by  indi-  Then,  too,  there  are  stories  of  the  attitude 

rection  what   they  no  longer  dare  to  do  of  some  great  combinations  toward  labor, 

openly?    Are  they  obeying  the  law  of  the  about  which  the  Citizen  is  curious.    He  has 

bind?    The  Citizen  does  not  know,  and  he  heard  that  an  organization  operating  perhaps 

has  no  means  of  knowing.    Some  of  the  man-  a  dozen  plants  sometimes  closes  one  arbi- 

agers  say  that  they  do  not  know  either,  and  trarily  until  the  workers  are  brought  to  terms, 

that  they  wish  to  be  told.  regardless  of  the  justice  of  their  contention. 

The  Citizen  demands  the  answers  to  all  Then  this  plant  is  reopened  and  the  same 

these  questions  and  more  besides?    When  a  process  is  repeated  in  another, 

new  combination  is  organized  he  wishes  to  Combination  is  taking  in  new  fields.  Openly 

know  how  much  of  the  capitalization  repre-  the  cotton  farmers  have  been  urged  to  organ- 
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ize,  to  reduce  the  supply  and  hold  even  that  of  Nevada,  as  set  forth  in  his  bill  introduced 
reduced  supply  from  the  market  until  a  mo-  into  the  United  States  Senate  February  26, 
nopoly  price  is  offered,  and  some  slight  progress  1912,  calls  for  a  commission  of  three  mem- 
toward  such  an  end  has  been  made.  In  some  bers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 
sections  the  growers  of  fruits  and  berries  have  term  of  nine  years,  with  terms  so  arranged 
made  agreements,  or  formed  combinations,  that  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  every  three 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  securing  years.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  to  be 
better  packing  and  more  intelligent  market-  absorbed  with  its  staflf  of  investigators  and 
ing.  There  are  stories  of  concerted  action  on  accountants,  and  the  present  Conunission  of 
the  part  of  the  producers  of  milk  and  butter.  Corporations  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Corn- 
Deep  down  inliis  mind  the  most  individual-  mission, 
istic  citizen  is  beginning  to  doubt  both  the  The  powers  given  may  be  stated  as  those  of 
efficacy  of  competition  in  regulating  prices,  and  Visitation,  Examination,  Investigation  and 
even  its  desirability  in  many  lines  of  industry.  Publication.  All  corporations  engaged  in 
He  sometimes  asks  himseUf  whether  any  law  interstate  conmierce  having  gross  receipts  of 
could  make  him  fight  against  his  will,  and  if  he  $5,000,000  (except  those  dready  subject  to 
would  not  fight  himself  ,  how  can  others  be  made  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  and 
to  struggle?  But  the  Citizen  has  a  very  lively  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  1.  r.,  public 
curiosity  concerning  all  these  agreements  to  utilities  and  banking)  are  directly  in  charge 
restrain  trade.  He  wishes  to  know  their  of  the  new  Conmiission.  From  these  a  report 
terms,  and  their  effects.  in  a  prescribed  form  giving  a  statement  of 

These  are  some  of  the  points  upon  which  organization,  financial  condition  and  opera- 

the  great  body  of  American  citizens  desire  tions  will  be  required  at  once  imder  oath, 

information,  and  without  which  there  is  little  Thereafter  such  reports  are  to  be  regularly 

hope  of  uni^dnding  the  tangled  skein  of  our  made.    A  report  of  similar  nature  is  to  be 

industrial  and  economic  life.    In  a  word  they  made  by  corporations  beginning  business, 

wish  to  know  the  costs  of  both  goods  and  The  Commission,  or  its  agents,  will  have 

services  which  they  must  buy,  and  next,  how  the  right  to  examine  all  books,  records,  and 

these  costs  are  reached.  minutes,  and  the  power  to  subpoena  wit- 

The  Citizen  will  know.     This  does  not  nesses,  examine  them  imder  oath,  and  to  com- 

mean  either  arbitrary  interferences  or  confis-  pel  the  production  of  books  and  papers  is  also 

cation,  but  social  justice  must  be  done.    //  given.    These  powers  are  to  be  enforced  by 

this  end  is  to  be  reached  by  regulated  competi-  the  mandamus  of  the  United  States  District 

lion,  the  Citizen  must  know;  if  by  regulated  Court.    The  Conunission  shall  make  public 

monopoly,  the  state  will  survive.   But  it  is  to  be  so  much  of  the  information  gained  as  shall 

a  deliberate  choice  and  not  a  supine  accept-  seem  proper,  striving  always  to  distinguish  be- 

ance  of  unregulated  monopoly.  tween  what  is  purely  private  and  what  is  of 

public  interest. 

Who  Will  Get  the  Information?  The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  reports  of  the  condition  of 

A  Commission  on  Interstate  Trade  is  the  any  particular  corporation  regardless  of  size, 

answer.  and  may  publish  the  information  gained. 

Just  what  form  this  Commission  shall  take  Likewise  it  may  investigate,  on  its  own  ini- 

and  what  powers  shall  be  granted  it  are  ques-  tiative,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  any  citizen 

tions  upon  which  there  is  difference  of  opin-  or  of  the  Attorney  General,  any  corporation 

ion.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the  framers  of  to  determine  whether  it  has  been  guilty  of 

this  series,  the  fundamental  necessity  is  that  it  violating   the  Sherman  Act.     If  improper 

shall  be  an  effective  agency  for  Investigation  and  practices  are  foimd,  it  may  inform  the  officers 

Publicity.     Beyond  this  they  are,  for  the  and  prescribe  readjustments.     If  the  prac- 

present,  less  concerned.    Others  have  urged  tice  or  condition  is  not  corrected  within  sixty 

that  powers  of  regulation  be  added,  and  days,  a  copy  of  the  finding  and  the  evidence 

many  separate  schemes  have  been  suggested,  is  to  be  sent  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  different  plans,  though  varying  in  de-  Further  it  is  provided  that  the  Commission 
tails  may  be  reduced  to  three,  which  may  be  shall  be  charged  with  carrying  out  the  de- 
characterized  as  (i)  the  Investigation  and  cisions  of  the  courts  on  the  Sherman  Act.  It 
Publicity  plan;  (2)  the  License  plan;  and  is  certain  that  a  commission  with  broader 
(3)  the  Regulation  plan.  These  differ  chiefly  knowledge  of  economic  questions  than  that 
in  the  amoimt  of  Federal  control  demanded,  possessed  by  the  judges  of  the  United  States 

The  plan  of  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands,  Courts  in  New  York,  for  example,  would  have 
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worked  out  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  same  reason  that  the  bonds  issued  by  various 

the    American    Tobacco    Company,    which  public  service  corp>orations  which  are  ap- 

would  have  received,  and  deserved,  less  criti-  proved  by  the  Public  Service  Commissions  of 

dsm  than  the  solution  finally  annoimc^d.  some  of  the  states  have  a  wider  market  and  a 

The  assimiptions  behind  this  bill  are  of  readier  sale, 

course  that  the  Sherman  Act  can  be  made  The   advocates   of   requiring   a   Federal 

effective,  and  that  we  are  to9  ignorant  of  the  license  would  bar  from  interstate  commerce 

facts  to  attempt  more  definite  legislation  at  all  corporations  to  which  the  Commission 

present.    It  leaves  the  question  whether  it  is  refused  a  license.    Such  a  plan  is  not,  in  fact, 

possible  to  retain  competition  in  all  lines  to  essentially  different  from  Federal  incorpora- 

the  future.    It  lays  out  a  program,  compre-  tion,  or  from  regulation,  to  which  we  now 

hensive  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  undoubtedly  come, 
effective  to  a  degree,  and  leaves  further  action 

to  the  time,  when,  the  results  of  the  Commis-  Senator  Cummins*  Plan  for  Regulation 

sion's  activities  will  furnish  more  exact  knowl-  " 

edge  than  is  now  available.  The  wisdom  of  preserving  competition  is 

On  the  other  hand  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  not  a  debatable  question  to  Senator  Cum- 

the  corporation,  should  it  become  a  law,  mins.    His  mind  is  settled  upon  that  point, 

might  be  beneficial  in  many  cases.   The  prep-  and  his  plan  is  based  upon  tiie  intention  oi 

aration  of  the  figures  required  by  the  Com-  preventing  any  corporation  from  obtaining 

mission  would  force  the  officers  and  directors  control  of  any  field.    His  bill,  introduced  the 

to  scrutinize  with  care  their  system  of  ac-  same  day  as  Senator  Newlands*,  provides  for 

coimts.     There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  commission  organized  much  as  that  advo- 

many  of  the  plants  of  certain,  great  combina-  cated  by  the  latter,  but  with  greater  powers, 

tions  are  neither  well  equipped  nor  efficient.  While  believing  firmly  in  the  Sherman  Act 

It  is  also  believed  that  several  of  the  combina-  he  feels  that  it  is  not,  as  it  stands,  sufficiently 

tions  cannot  manufacture  so  cheaply  as  some  definite,  and  that  to  wait  until  a  consistent 

of  their  independent  rivals.    The  reports  to  body  of  law  is  developed  by  the  decisions  of 

the  Commission  would  show  the  truth.  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  fatal.    There- 
fore the  greater  part  of  his  bill  is  devoted  to 

What  of  a  Federal  License?  what  may  be  described  as  an  amplification  of 

the  Sherman  Act.^ 

The  different  plans  suggested  for  a  Federal  The  Commission  is  charged  with  the  duty 

license  add  to  the  activities  of  the  Conunis-  of  preventing  any  corporation  from  employ- 

sion  (more  or  less  the  same  as  described  above) ,  ing  sufficient  capital  to  destroy  effective  com- 

the  duty  of  licensing  corporations  engaged  in  petition.      Every  corporation    engaged    in 

interstate    commerce.     These   plans   differ  interstate  commerce  with  capital  of  $5,000,- 

chiefly  on  the  question  of  making  the  appli-  000  or  over  is  made  subject  to  the  control  of 

cation  for  license  permissive  or  mandatory.  the  Commission.    No  man  may  be  director  in 

In  one  case  the  license  is  a  reward  of  merit  two  corporations  in  the  same  line,  nor  are 

for  the  "good  trust."    Those  corporations  dummy  directors  permitted.    The  "holding 

above  a  certain  size  which  can  satisfy  the  company"  is  declared  illegal  and,  in  fact,  no 

Commission  that  they  are  organized  in  ac-  corporation  may  own  stock  in  another  cor- 

cordance  with  the  law,  that  they  do  not  prey  poration.     No  officer  or  director  of  a  com- 

upK>n  producers  of  raw  material,  competitors  pany  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000  or 

or  the  public,  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  more  may  be  an  officer  or  director  of  a  bank, 

adding  "United  States  Registered  "or  similar  Not  only  must  there  be  no  holding  com- 

words  to  their  title.    Upon  proof  of  improper  panies,  but  also  the  ownership  of  common 

conduct  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  carriers  or  any  interest  in  the  same  is  for- 

revoke  the  license.  bidden.    Discrimination  in  prices  is  forbidden 

The  advocates*  of  the  plan  claim  that  the  except  for  carload  lots,  or  where  charges  are 

possession  of  a  Federal  license  would  soon  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  these  may  be 

highly  prized  and  would  in  time  be  regarded  added  to  the  fixed  price, 
as  a  necessity,  since  the  public,  feeling  that 

the  possession  of  a  license  gave  some  assur-  The  Position  of  the  Citizen 
ance  of  fair  dealing,  would  give  the  preference 

to  the  registered  corporation;  that  the  obli-  The  chief  question  of  the  citizen  about  any 

gations  of  this  class  would  bring  a  higher  of  these  plans  is  whether  it  will  work.    With 

price  than  those  of  the  unregistered  for  the  the  aim  of  Senator  Cummins*  plan  he  is  in 
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sympathy,  but  he  realizes  that  men  are  only  on  passes.  The  Commission  has  not  tak^ 
himian.  This  bill  imposes  upon  a  new  com-  the  railroads  entirely  out  of  politics,  but  their 
mission  more  difficult  tasks  than  have  been  political  power  has  been  reduced,  partly  be- 
given  to  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commis-  cause  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  partly 
sion  after  twenty-five  years  of  experience,  and  for  other  reasons. 

calls  for  an  exercise  of  discretion  and  judg-  The  Commission  has  decided  many  cases 
ment  which  would  tax  the  ablest  jurists  and  (though  often  overuled  by  the  courts),but  the 
economists.  injustices  it  has  prevented  are  many  times  as 

The  License  plan  is  chiefly  advocated  by  numerous  as  those  it  has  corrected.  A  very 
those  who  are  directly  interested  in  '*big  large  majority  of  the  complaints  have  been 
business  "  and  while  the  Citizen  is  not  imduly  redressed  without  formal  action,  and  the  very 
suspicious,  he  is  afraid  that  in  the  present  existence  of  a  body  to  which  appeal  was  possi- 
state  of  our  knowledge,  the  Federal  seal  of  ble  has  made  the  necessity  for  appeal  less 
approval  will  come  to  mean  little  more  than  frequent.  Publicity  has  been  effective,  for 
'^U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed'!  in  the  packing  no  railroad  manager  any  more  than  an  in- 
industry,  and  largely  for  the  same  reason —  dividual  wishes  the  reputation  of  being  an 
too  much  work  for  the  inspectors.    Discover-  extortioner. 

ing  facts  and  approving  practices  are  two  There  are,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
entirely  distinct  things.  Conunissioner  of  Corporation,  somewhere  be- 

At  the  present  time  what  the  Citizen  de-  tween  325  and  500  corporations  doing  a  busi- 

mands  most  insistently  is  knowledge.     All  ncss  of  more  than  $5,000,000  a  year.    The 

that  the  muckrakers  have  said  cannot  be  task  of  supervising  these  would  be  less  diffi- 

true,  and  yet  he  knows  that  all  is  .not  well,  cult  than  the  task  the  Interstate  Commerce 

He  believes  that  a  Conmiission  of  Investiga-  Commission  has  performed.    It  is  amusing 

tion  and  Publication  will  work,  because  he  has  and  interesting  to  read  now  the  prophecies  of 

before  him  the  success  of  a  commission  which  failure  given  elsewhere  in  this  article,  which 

has  proved  its  ability  to  use  broader  powers  were  made  only  twenty-five  years  ago. 

than  he  is  disposed  to  grant  to  the  new  body.       „,,  ,„r'ii^r      r^      •/»  w    r  y 

'^  ^  "^         What  Will  You  Do  with  the  Information 

A  Lesson  from  Ancient  History  ^*^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Publish  it,  is  the  answer.    The  ease  and 

Forty  years  ago  the  railroad  question  was  rapidity  of  communication  and  transporta- 
the  vital  economic  problem.  Rebates  to  fa-  tion  have  made  possible  the  phenomenal 
vored  shippers  were  so  common  that  a  promi-  growth  of  capital  and  also  its  concentration, 
nent  railroad  man  said,  "Only  the  imwary  It  is  proposed  to  use  these  same  modem 
paid  tariff  rates."  The  shipper  without  in-  agencies  to  restrain  the  modem  Midas,  when 
fluence  often  paid  a  freight  rate,  one  fourth  he  forgets  that  he  has  grown  wealthy  and 
or  even  one  half  greater  than  that  paid  by  his  powerful  only  through  the  permission  of 
competitor.     One  town  was  favored  at  the  Society. 

expense  of  another,  the  railroad  was  in  poli-  „ti  .  r^  «  rf  •-  a  -.f  t  ^  •  ^ 
ticTaU  the  time,  and"  the  pubUc  be  damned''  ^^  ^^^  PMtctty  Accompitsh  Agatnsi 
was  the  ruling  poUcy.   Twenty-five  years  ago  ^^'^  ^^^  torcesf 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  Light  is  one  of  the  strongest  preventives  of 
formed  and,  after  a  period  of  wealuiess,  its  crime.  Increasing  the  illumination  will  do 
powers  have  been  increased  until  it  is  now  a  more  to  reform  a  street  than  doubling  the 
singularly  strong  and  effective  body.  No  one  force  of  poUcemen.  A  light  himg  in  front  of  a 
in  his  senses  would  claim  for  a  moment  that  it  safe  is  better  protection  than  a  watchman, 
has  been  entirely  successful,  but,  on  the  other  for  all  the  passers-by  are  transformed  into 
hand,  no  one  except  an  antediluvian  would  watchmen.  So  it  is  the  obscurity  with  which 
deny  that  the  Publicity  it  has  caused  has  the  transactions  of  our  great  corporations  are 
been  beneficial  to  the  railroad,  the  shipper  covered  that  allows  those  -acts  of  which  the 
and  the  public  alike.  Citizen  justly  complains. 

The  Commission  has  not  entirely  stopped  Aroused  and  informed  Public  Opinion  is  a 
rebating,  but  rebating  has  become  the  excep-  force  which  is  almost  irresistible.  As  a  wit- 
tion  and  not  the  mle.  Freight  discrimina-  ness  before  the  Senate  Committee  aptly  said, 
tions  exist,  but  they  are  growing  fewer.  The  "No  one  except  a  fool  disregards  public  opin- 
Citizen  who  buys  a  ticket  may  help  to  pay  for  ion."  It  forced  Elizabeth  to  revoke  the  char- 
a  certain  amount  of  free  transportation,  but  ters  of  many  monopolies  she  had  granted,  it 
fewer  politicians  or  "  influential  citizens  "  ride  brought  on  the  Civil  War,  it  forced  the  United 
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States  into  the  war  with  Spain,  it  forced  the  his  suspicious  attitude  which  is  harming  him 

settlement  of  the  recent  textile  strike  in  New  no  less  than  its  object. 

En^and.  No  one  class  will  profit  more  by  Publicity 

There  are  himdreds,  even  thousands,  of  than  the  small  stockholders  in  the  large  cor- 
such  cases  in  history.  Where  the  great  mass  poration.  Too  often  the  dominant  interests 
of  the  peof^e  has  had  no  direct  voice  in  the  have  treated  them  as  of  no  account,  have 
government,  wise  rulers  have  always  made  concealed  earnings,  withheld  dividends,  or 
concessions  to  public  feeling.  The  influence  declared  them  when  not  earned,  solely  that 
of  this  force  is  shown  in  our  everyday  life,  they  might  juggle  with  the  stock  market. 
Many  men  lead  decent  lives  from  no  higher  We  saw  the  price  of  Standard  Oil  rising  after 
motives  than  the  desire  for  the  approbation  of  dissolution  had  been  decreed,  because  those 
their  fellows.  Other  thou^nds  abstain  from  on  the  inside  withheld  information  until  their 
open  evil  from  fear  of  public  censure  alone,  hands  were  forced.  The  stockholders  knew 
This  has  always  been  true  of  individuals  and  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  ex- 
now  the  corporation  has  fallen  into  line.  It  cept  that  it  paid  good  dividends.  It  could 
also  seeks  to  gain  approbation  and  to  avoid  have  paid  a  higher  rate.  Again  Publicity 
blame,  and  is  showing  a  new  deference  to  the  would  bring  to  light  the  concealed  corpora- 
opinion  of  its  patrons.  tions,  largely  composed  of  insiders,  which 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  from  the  often  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  which 

daOy  papers.     A  few  years  ago  the  Long  should  belong  to  the  stockholders  of  the 

Island  Railroad  wished  to  raise  its  rates.    It  larger  organization.    Insiders  could  no  longer 

bought  colimMis  of  the  newspapers  to  explain  form   "construction   companies"   to   which 

the  financial  reasons  which  made  such  action  contracts  would  be  let  at  exorbitant  prices, 

necessary.    The  same  course  was  taken  by  The  sling  of  David  was  an  object  of  derision, 

the  management  of  the  Hudson  River  tubes,  but  it  prevailed  against  Goliath. 

when  the  fare  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York  As  we  have  said  above,  the  Citizen  has 

was  increased  a  few  months  ago.    Twenty  begim  to  doi^bt  the  possibility  of  m.aintaim*ng 

years  ago  similar  corporations  would  never  competition  in  all  lines  of  business.    He  is 

have  dreamed  of  paying  for  advertising  space  forced  to  believe  that  the  badly  located  plant 

to  placate  the  public.     Now  nearly  every  with    insufficient    capital    cannot    produce 

great  corporation  has  a  publicity  agent  to  cheaply,  and  increasing  cheapness  of  produc- 

spread  all  that  is  favorable,  and  to  offer  a  tion  is  necessary  for  economic  progress,  for 

plausible  explanation  of  occurrences  which  waste  is  a  sin.    He  is  told  that  a  drug  store 

might  cause  imfavorable  comment.  with  too  little  capital,  and  lacking  efficient 

So  the  simple  publication  of  acts  of  injus-  management  cannot  properly  serve  the  pub- 

tice  and  imfairness  would  in  many  cases  work  lie.    Yet  the  Citizen  must  be  certain  that 

their  cure,  just  as  the  investigations  of  the  these  are  really  inefficient,  for  he  is  sorry  to 

Bureau  of  Corporations  have  changed  the  see  his  neighbors  fail, 

rules  of  the  Cotton   Exchanges.     Herbert  But  if  under  a  regime  of  PubUdty,  the 

Knox  Smith,  the  Conmiissioner  of  Corpora-  larger  and  better  equipped  plant,  or  the  intel- 

tions,  says:  ligently  managed  chain-store,  can  fairly  and 

.—    ,   f  ^u  u         •*!.-.          -*  *•       f  honestly  offer  cheaper  goods,  or  afford  better 

The  report  of  the  bureau  in  the  transportation  of  .     "^^i     ^.. .        .        .      ir      t»  _,.•     4. 

petroleum  published  in  May.  1906.  effected  a  sweep-  service,  the  Citizen  is  not  a  Mrs.  Partmgton, 

tng  decrease  in  the  granting  of  railway  rebates  who  will  try  to  sweep  back  the  waves  of  the 

throughout  the  country.    Practically  every  raikoad  sea.    The  relatively  inefficient  must  go,  in  the 

involved   ...  canceled    the    objectionable   rates  j                  -^^^^  the  hand-loom  weaver  dis- 

within    SIX    months   after    the    issuance    of    the  ^         1  ii  r       ^i.     r     ^              j   • 

appeared  before  the  factory,  and,  m  our  own 


day,  we  are  seeing  the  hand  compositor  give 
Again  there  is  another  advantage.  Fifty  place  to  the  linotype  operator. 
years  ago  the  hero  of  the  Simday-school  book  The  Citizen  knows  that  savage,  intolerant 
became  a  successful  merchant  or  manufac-  competition  destroys  the  weaker  and  leads 
turcr.  Now  suspicion  is  attached  to  wealth  toward  monopoly.  He  hopes  to  see  the  pres- 
and  all  the  rich  are  classed  as  predatory.  Too  ent  uncertainty  replaced  by  an  era  of  "  toler- 
often  the  question  is,  "Where  did  he  get  it?'*  ant  competition,"  when  efficient  plants  will 
or  "What  does  he  want?"  All  men  of  wealth  strive  to  secure  the  business  by  producing 
have  suffered  for  the  deeds  of  a  few.  Those  better  and  cheaper  goods,  or  by  offering  better 
coming  through  the  fires  of  investigation  service.  In  other  words,  he  hopes  to  preserve 
unscathed  would  find  the  attitude  of  the  all  the  economies  of  large-scale  production 
public  different,  and  the  Citizen  would  lose  without  the  dangers  of  monopoly. 
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The  Conclusion  of  the  Whole  Matter 

Finally,  under  the  reign  of  Publicity  the 
real  culprits  will  stand  revealed.  Those  who 
deliberately  and  defiantly  deny  their  obliga- 
tion to  Society  and  avow  their  motto  to  be 
"Let  him  get  who  hath  the  power"  will  no 
longer  be  protected.  For  them  is  the  scourge 
of  the  law. 

Let  us  now  trace  again  the  path  by  which 
we  have  coriie.  Monopoly  is  as  old  as  history 
and  practices  of  the  modem  monopolist  were 
common  to  his  predecessor.    The  old  monop- 


olist, however,  seldom  denied  his  responsibil- 
ity to  his  creator.  The  modem  monopolist 
has  grown  great,  largely  because  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  state.  The  state,  then, 
can  regulate  the  business  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
of  "public  consequence."  But  in  order  to 
frame  proper  legislation,  we  must  have  all 
the  facts  of  organization  and  conduct.  The 
agency  which  wUl  get  these  facts  is  a  perma- 
nent commission  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  monopolists  find  that  dieir 
actions  will  be  brought  to  the  light,  many 
improper  practices  wSl  disappear.  If  they  do 
not,  we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  them. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

These  extracts  below  on  the  question  of  establishing  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commis- 
sion are  only  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  but  they  soimd  as  if  they  belonged  to 
another  age.  They  show  better  than  pages  of  explanation  could  do  some  of  the  common 
ideas  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy  ago, — the  arrogant  individualism,  the  absolute  lack  of  any 
conception  of  the  rights  of  the  public.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  demagogic  appeal  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

They  are  taken,  either  from  the  report  of  the  Cullom  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  1885-86  or  from  the  Congressional  Record. 


John  Norris,  editor  Philadelphia  Record: 

A  commission  would  be  dangerous.  In  the  first 
place  it  would  bring  the  railroad  interests  into 
politics.  ...  It  would  give  an  almost  autocratic 
power  to  some  few  men. 

Charles  E.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.: 

To  require  absolute  publicity  of  rates  and  that 
changes  should  not  be  made  without  public  notice 
would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  business 
community.  ...  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  public  that  the  parties  interested,  the  rail- 
roads and  the  shippers,  should  be  free  to  make  and 
take  advantage  of  varying  rates  when  circum- 
stances make  variations  necessary. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  reason  why  rail- 
roads should  be  required  to  make  annual  reports 


to  the  government,   any  more  than  any  and  all 
corporations. 

Senator  Stanford: 

Therefore  if  legislation  interferes  to  decrease  in- 
come, surely  the  value  of  the  property  is  affected 
to  the  extent  of  the  diminution  of  the  income. 
This  is  taking  property  without  compensation. 
It  is  confiscation.  . 

Senator  Sherman: 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  repealed  within  a  short 
time. 

Senator  Riddleberger: 

.  .  .  thi&  bill  as  it  stands  legalizes  discrimination 
against  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  believe  it  is  just  such  a  bill  as  the  railroads  want. 


WHAT  THE   WEST    EXPECTS    FROM 

PANAMA 

The  Awakening  of  South  America  and  the  Opening 

Doors  of  China 

BY  AGNES  C.  LAUT 

IT  goes  without  saying,  when  the  ports  of  For  three  times  the  distance  by  water,  the 

the  Pacific  Coast  are  spending  a  hundred  rate  is  one  to  three.    By  rail,  one  cent  buys, 

million  dollars  in  preparation  for  the  opening  say,  one  hundred  miles.    By  water,  one  cent 

of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  they  are  not  buys  one  thousand  miles.     That  is  what 

spoiding  such  an  amount  on  the  expectation  Panama  means  in  a  saving  to  Prince  Rupert, 

of  the  whooping  boomster,  on  "hot  air*'  In  fact  the  necessity  of  attracting  grain  to 

and  "tall  talk"  and  street-comer  prophecies,  the  Atlantic  as  against  Panama  has  this  year 

They  have  figured  out  the  benefits  from  the  caused  a  drop  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  lake 

canal  in  dollars  and  cents.  ports  to  New  York  via  Buffalo.    One  Western 

Having  planned  an  expenditure  of  a  hun-  firm,  which  shipped  16,000  bushels  to  Liver- 

dred  million  on  improved  harbors,  terminals,  pool  via  Tehuantepec,  saved  8  cents  a  bushel 

lowered  rail  grades,  what  return  do  the  Pacific  as  against  the  Montreal  and  New  York  rate. 
Coast  ports  expect  from  their  investment? 

THE  LU&iBER  PORTS 
CANADIAN  PORTS 

Come  on  down  to  the  great  lumber  ports 
Begin  at  the  most  northern  Pacific  trans-  of  Vancouver  and  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
continental  terminal — ^Prince  Rupert,  the  What  returns  do  they  expect  for  the  millions 
Western  end  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  spent  on  harbor  improvement?  For  ten 
Grand  Tnmk  passes  over  as  vast  grain  areas  years  there  has  been  a  fight  on  the  lumber 
as  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Great  Northern,  rate  by  rail  from  these  points  to  the  Atlantic 
The  wheat  crop  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  seaboard.  By  schooner  roimd  the  Horn 
and  Manitoba  has  fluctuated  from  one  hun-  lumber  can-  be  sent  east  for  from  $4.50  to 
dred  to  two  himdred  million  bushels  according  $5  a  ton;  by  steamer,  breaking  bulk  at 
to  the  season;  and  the  Grand  Tnmk  has  a  Panama,  for  from  $5  to  $8  according  to  the 
perfect  right  to  expect  the  carriage  of  one-  company.  That  means  a  car  rate  by  water — 
third  this  total.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  40,000  pounds  to  the  car — of  frpm  $90  to 
that  the  crop  of  the  three  Canadian  provinces  $100  for  schooners  to  $100  and  $160  by 
is  likely  to  treble  in  the  next  ten  years.  Now  steamer.  By  rail,  the  rate  runs  from  $395 
the  Grand  Trunk  has  annoimced  that  after  to  $407.  That  is  the  saving  that  the  lumber 
the  opening  of  Panama  it  will  ship  its  quota  shipping  ports  expect  from  Panama, 
of  grain  from  the  Canadian  provinces  via 

Panama.    Its  low  mountain  grades  enable  san  Francisco's  loss  and  gain 

it  to  bring  grain  down  to  sea  level  on  the 

Pacific  cheaper  than  the  other  roads  can  reach      On  the  surface,  it  looks  as  if  San  Francisco 
Atlantic  level  in  the  Elast.  would  be  hurt  by  Panama.    Will  not  all  the 

In  1910  Montreal  exported  twenty  million  Oriental  traffic  which  has  hitherto  broken 
bushels  of  grain.  Supposing  in  ten  years  bulk  at-  San  Francisco  to  be  transshipped 
the  Grand  Tnmk  is  sending  twenty  million  across  the  continent  for  Europe,  will  not  all 
bushels  by  way  of  Panama,  what  will  it  mean  this  traffic  sidestep  San  Francisco  and  go 
in  the  saving  of  freight  charges  to  the  West?  direct  from  the  Orient  to  Europe?  It  cer- 
No  one  yet  knows  what  the  Prince  Rupert  rate  tainly  will ;  and  you  may  write  that  down  as 
via  Panama  will  be;  but  the  standard  com-  a  loss;  but  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
parison  of  rail  versus  water  on  wheat  will  do.  *  couut.  California  has  land,  space,  and  labor 
From  Chicago  to  New  York  by  rail  the  rate  for  twenty  million  people.  There  are  less 
for  wheat  is  ten  cents  a  bushel.  From  New  than  three  million  people  all  told  on  the 
Ywk  to  Liverpool  the  rate  is  three  cents.  Pacific  Coast.    Now  the  steerage  rate  from 
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the  south  of  Europe  for  emigrants  to  Atlantic  promoters  have  failed  to  sell  them  at  any 
ports  is  from  $21  to  $35;  and  this  rate  has  price.     With  more  freight  than  they  can 
literally  poured  himdreds  of  thousands  of  handle  and  more  demand  for  rolling  stock 
immigrants  into  Atlantic  ports.    This  is  the  than  they  can  finance,  the  railroads  cannot 
very  class  of  labor — gardeners,  small  fruit  carry  these  bulky  commodities  for  less  than 
farmers,  nut  growers,  manual  workers — ^for  $10  or  $16  a  ton  to  the  Eastern  market.  The 
which  the  Pacific  Coast  is  at  its  wit's  end.  commodities  cannot  be  worked  profitably 
Now  look  at  the  figures.     The  steamship  with  a  higher  freight  rate  than  $5  a  ton.    S^ 
companies  carrying  xia  Panama  are  already  FranciscQLbo];^^^,  when  Panama  opens  and 
considering  an  emigrant  rate  from  Mediter-  these  bulJky  commogties.  tmd  theirjaarkety 
ranean  ports  to  California  of  $40  the  trip  thaTjrwiTlprnvfi  a  ^^onf^  Vn^gpn 
without  a  break.    Is  California  mad  in  reck- 
oning that  at  last  she  will  get  her  much  needed  Portland's  plans 
share  of  the  incoming  tide  of  foreign  workers? 

That  Oriental  trade  at  best  was  but  a  forward-  As  to  Portland,  nothing  needs  to  be  said 
ing  business.  This  will  be  a  permanent  farther  than  that  she  is  already  one  of  the 
traffic,  a  permanent  aggregate  to  the  stable  big  grain  shippers  of  America.  With  Celilo 
wealth  of  the  Pacific  States.  Canal  completed,  giving  her  access  to  an  in- 

land empire  for  four  himdred  miles,  it  is  hardly 
NO  MORE  RAILROAD  OPPOSITION  necessary  to  give  any  proofs  of  how  she  will 

benefit  from  Panama.     Before  the  opening 

This  probably  explains  why  the  railroads,  of  the  waterway  up  the  Colimibia,  the  freight 
instead  of  curtailing  in  anticipation  of  rate  from  Portland  to  the  Dalles  used  to  be 
Panama,  are  really  expanding.  Said  a  rep-  $6.40  a  ton  on  nails.  When  the  river  traffic 
resentative  of  the  Santa  F6:  "You  know  the  began,  the  rate  dropped  to  $2.  Where  the 
gigantic  strides  the  West  has  made  in  the  river  steamers  run,  the  rate  on  salt  is  $1.50 
past  ten  years.  Well,  we  consider  that  is  for  eighty-eight  miles.  Beyond  the  steamers, 
only  20  per  cent,  of  what  is  possible.  It  that  salt  has  to  carry  a  rate  of  $8  for  a  him- 
taxes  the  resources  of  the  railroads  to  handle  dred  miles.  In  fact,,  though  there  are  some 
the  present  traffic.  My  opinion  is,  Panama  very  sore  heads  in  Portland  over  the  dty 
will  simply  relieve  us  of  a  great  pressure  and  going  into  dvic  stevedoring  and  civic  steam- 
let  us  concentrate  our  efforts  in  local  freight."  boating,  you  can  set  it  down  that  Portland 

Said  a  representative  of  the  Great  Northern:  knows  exactly  what  she  is  doing.    The  prize 
"If  all  the  orchards  set  out  in  the  West  were  she  aims  at  is  to  bring  down  the  traffic  of 
bearing,  not  twenty  times  all  the  rolling  stock  that  inland  empire  via  Portland  and  Panama, 
that  to-day  exists  could  haul  the  fruit  to 
market."  the  citrus  growers 

As  to  the  difference  in  freight  rates  to  San 
Francisco,  one  example  is  sufficient.  One/  Down  at  Los  Angeles,  Panama  is  in  the 
Antwerp  liner  will  carry  a  ton  of  grocer's!  very  air.  Men  sleep  with  and  eat  with  it  and 
commodities  roimd  the  Horn  for  exactly  the!  walk  with  it,  though  all  the  other  cities  on 
same  amount  as  it  costs  to  ship  that  commod-'  the  coast  may  call  San  Pedro  "a  frog  pond." 
ity  by  rail  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles  yearly  handles  a  citrus  crop 
In  other  words,  a  ton  is  carried  from  Ant- » running  from  $38,000,000  to  $5o,oc)o,ooo 
werp  rovmd  the  Horn,  14,000  miles,  for  $7.25. ;  according  to  the  season.  In  the  shipnierit  of 
The  same  ton  is  haul^  by  rail  420  miles  for  ;  that  citrus  crop  East,  $15,000,000  goes  for 
from  $7  to  $10.  [freight.     By  water  via  Panama,  "we  will 

There  is  another  feature  in  this  Panama ;  save  $6,000,000  annually  on  our  oranges  and 
traffic  that  appeals  tremendously  to  San  lemons  alone,"  declared  Mr.  Woodford,  the 
Francisco.  Scattered  through  the  Pacific  General  Manager  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Coast, .States,  are  bulky  conuaodities  that  .Associations.  "We  have  already  tried  one 
wotHd  be  a  veritabW  gold  niine  if  they' coiild  i  experimental  shipment  of  oranges  to  New 
i)e  put  on  the  Atlantic  market  cheaply.  TKere  'York  by  way  of  Panama.  It  is  40  per  cent, 
are  infusorial  earths  and  ores  used  in  smelting,  lower  than  across  £he  continent." 
There  are  salt  fields.    I  know  of  one  where^ 

almost  pure  salt  can  be  shoveled  on  the*  foreign  trade 

wagons  as  fast  as  it  can  be  hauled  away. 

Near  a  market,  these  salt  fields  would  be  Two  other  prizes  the  Pacific  Coast  ports 
worth  millions.    To-day,  at  time  of  writing,  are  aiming  at  in  connection  with  Panama, — 
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■ 

South  American  trade  and  Oriental  trade,  fifteen  first-class  liners  on  the  West  coast 

Asia  is  being  modernized,   republicanized.  of  South  America.    The  United  States  has 

Can  the  Pacific  ports  make  a  bid  for  the  trade  not  one.    The  difficulty  is  not  in  getting  a 

of  the  800,000,000  Orientals?    South  Amer-  cargo'  to  go  to  South  America.    It  is  in  get- 

ican  trade  with  the  United  States  totals  from  ting  a  cargo  back  to  United  States  ports:  479 

six  himdred  million  to  a  billion  a  year,  im-  ships  of  different  flags  go  annually  to  the 

ports  and  expwrts  altogether  to  all  countries  Argentine  from  the  United  States;   but  only 

to   two  billions.     What  is  to  prevent  the  91  come  from  the  Argentine  to  the  United 

United   States   bidding   for   that?     It's   a  States. 

curious  thing  and  you  have  to  look  at  a  map      On  one  other  prize  the  Pacific  Coast  ports 

toimderstandit;  but  it  is  shorter  for  freight  are  planning;    and  the  Eastern  steamship 

to  go  down  the  West  coast  of  South  America  men,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  think  they  will 

and  be  shipped  inland  from  Chile  or  Peru  be  disappointed.   The  Pacific  ports  hope,  too, 

than  to  go  out  round  the  bulging  East  coast  that  Panama  will  bring  hundreds  of  thousands 

and  be  shipped  in  from  the  Atlantic.  of  people  as  toiuists  who  now  go  to  Europe. 

Two  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  South  They  think  the  sea  voyage  of  thirty  days 

American  trade, — ^bad  packing  and  lack  of  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  will  divert  traffic 

steamers.    Said  a  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  from  Europe. 

Commerce  man  who  had  gone  down  to  in-  "I  don't,"  emphatically  declared  a  big 
vestigate  conditions:  "Unless  American  steamship  man  on  the  East  Coast  who  is 
goods  are  packed  to  stand  the  shock  of  two  ready  to  put  thirty  freighters  through  Pan- 
train  collisions,  do  not  send  them  to  South  ama  when  the  canal  opens.  "I  don't,  and 
America.  The  stuff  falls  to  pieces.  It  is  I'll  tell  you  why  we  shall  not  put  a  single 
not  unloaded  as  we  unload.  It  is  just  pitched  passenger  liner  through  Panama.  We  can- 
overboard  to  the  docks  below."  not  carry  a  passenger  from  New  York  to 

As  to  steamers,  while  six  lines  run  from  San  Francisco  for  less  than  $125,  the  very 

New  York  to  the  Argentine,  three  English,  lowest  figure  for  thirty  days  or  six  weeks, 

three  American,  not  a  ship  has  the  United  Well,  the  railroads  can  do  the  job  for  $75 

States  south  of  Panama  on  the  West  coast,  in  five  days.    That  settles  it  as  far  as  practi- 

Some  British  companies  have  as  many  as  cal  steamboating  is  concerned." 


THE  NEED  OF  A  TARIFF  BOARD, 

OR  COMMISSION 

BY  ALBERT  G.   ROBINSON 

THE  result  of  the  method  employed  in  bates  and  speeches  in  Congress,  relating  to 

tariff  making  in  this  country  has  invari-  those  261  enactments,  were  to  be  collected,  \^ 

ably  been  a  jumble  of  economic  absurdities  compiled,  and  indexed,  they  would  form  a 

arising  out  of  limited  information  and  polit-  library  of  imposing  proportions  and  of  the 

ical  compromises.  dreariest  possible  contents.     Yet,  nctwith- 

A  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  both  standing  all  that  has  been  said  and  done 

bouses  of  Congress  on  August  5,  1909,  au-  about  the  matter,  we  are  perhaps  no  nearer  a 

thorized  and  <&ected  the  preparation,  com-  satisfactory  determination  of  this  persistent 

pilation,  and  indexing  of  "all  the  acts  hereto-  and  perplexing  issue  than  we  were  a  hundred 

fore  passed  by  Congress  imposing  duties  on  years  ago..                                          ^ 

imports."   The  result  is  a  tome  of  1040  pages.  In  some  of  its  various  features,  the  question 

II  inches  by  7,  containing  all  the  tariff  acts  is  now  even  more  obscure  than  it  was  in  earlier 

from  1789  to  1909,  "including  all  acts,  reso-  days.    The  processes  of  production  and  dis- 

lutions    and    proclamations    modifying    or  tribution,  and  the  facilities  for  communica- 

changing  those  acts."    Act  No.  i  is  dated  tion,  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 

July  4, 1789,  and  Act  No.  261  is  dated  August  world,  have  changed  and  expanded  in  ways 

5, 1909.    If  all  the  committee  hearings,  inves-  and  to  a  degree  far  beyond  even  the  dreams 

ligations  and  considerations,  and  all  the  de-  of  the  economists  and  legislators  of  the  first 
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half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  the  mission  was  authorized  to  hold  sessions  in  any 
false  impressions  and  mist^en  notions  of  part  of  the  country,  and  was  directed  to  sub- 
earlier  times  have  become,  in  many  minds,  mit  its  final  report  at  tiie  opening  of  the  Con- 
fixed convictions  equally  erroneous  and  of  gress  in  tiie  December  following,  thus  giving 
seemingly  hopeless  fixity.  the  body  an  actual  working  term  of  less  than 

There  are  those  of  an  imshakable  belief  seven  months  for  its  organization,  investiga- 
that  without  a  tariflF  protection  that  falls  tions,  and  the  preparation  of  its  report.  In 
little  short  of  prohibition  of  imports,  this  preparing  its  tariff  law  adopted  in  1902,  Ger- 
country  would  sink  to  a  level  of  social  and  many  consumed  five  years  and  gave  careful 
industrial  degradation  without  parallel  in  the  consideration  to  the  views  and  information  of 
modem  world,  and  there  are  those  who  regard  more  than  2000  experts, 
protection  in  any  form  or  degree  as  a  devilish  The  time  and  the  expense  of  the  commis- 
device  for  enabling  the  few  to  rob  the  many,  sion  of  1882  were  practically  wasted.  Its 
These  and  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  no-  findings  were  of  little  or  no  service  in  the 
tion,  opinion,  and  belief  are  prevalent,  but  preparation  of  the  tariff  law  of  1883,  and  of 
what,  after  all,  do  most  of  us,  or  perhaps  any  no  use  whatever  as  a  factor  in  the  solution  of 
of  us,  know  of  the  facts  of  the  matter?  the  tariff  problem  in  its  larger  aspects.    Since 

The  farmer  is  confident  that  without  a  pro-  that  time  we  have  had  the  McKinley  bill  of 
hibitive  duty  on  com,  on  lard  and  bacop,  on  1890,  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  of  1894,  the 
cattle,  vegetables,  and  dairy  products,  our  Dingley  bill  of  1897,  and  the  Payne  bUl  of 
millions  of  fertile  acres  would  revert  to  their  1909,  and  we  are  now  as  far  from  an  intelli- 
original  condition  of  prairie  and  woodland,  gent  and  scientific  tariff  as  at  any  time  in  the 
and  that  millions  of  agriculturists  would  wan-  history  of  the  country, 
der  in  doleful  poverty  seeking  emplojrment. 

The  flock-masters  believe   that   free  wool  the  present  tariff  board 

would  shortly  make  sheep  in  this  country  as 

much  of  a  rarity  as  are  bison.  On  the  other  By  an  act  passed  in  June,  1910,  the  present 
hand,  millions  believe  that  a  "substantial  so-called  Tariff  Board,  originally  created  for 
downward  revision"  of  the  tariff  would  a  different  purpose,  was  authorized  to  en- 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  the  prices  of  large  its  field  of  activities  and  to  investigate 
food  and  clothing,  rents  and  amusements,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  commodities,  but 
enable  them  to  live  well,  pay  their  bills,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  field  were  vaguely  de- 
put  money  in  the  bank.  What,  after  all,  do  fined.  The  sum  of  $250,000  was  appropriated 
most  of  us  or  even  any  of  us  really  know  to  carry  on  the  work  until  the  close  of  the 
about  the  possible  or  probable  or  certain  in-  fiscal  year  1911.  In  his  message  of  Decem- 
fluences  of  the  tariff  on  industrial  conditions  ber  6, 19 10,  the  President  urged  that  the  then 
and  the  prices  of  commodities?  Our  present  existing  board  with  indefinite  duties  and  lim- 
sources  of  information  and  misinformation  ited  powers  be  made  a  permanent  Tariff 
are  limited  almost  wholly  to  the  outpourings  Commission,  "with  such  duties,  powers,  and 
of  political  partisans  and  to  the  conflicting  emoluments  as  it  may  seem  wise  for  Congress 
assertions  of  selfish  interests.  to  give."    A  bill  providing  for  such  an  insti- 

tution passed  the  House  in  January,  191 1; 
THE  TARIFF  COMMISSON  OF  1 882  passed  the  Senate,  with  a  few  unimportant 

amendments,  on  March  3 ;  and  was  sent  back 

In  1882,  a  commission  was  appointed,  pur-  to  the  House,  on  March  4,  for  concurrence  in 
suant  to  an  act  of  Congress.  It  was  com-  the  amendments.  A  small  minority  in  that 
posed  of  nine  members,  ail  chosen  from  civil  body  killed  the  bill  by  a  filibuster  in  the 
life  and  presumably  qualified  and  equipped  closing  hours  of  the  session, 
for  the  work  given  them.  As  prescribed  by  An  appropriation  made  while  the  bill  was 
the  act  under  which  they  were  appointed,  the  under  consideration  provided  money  for  the 
duties  of  the  commissioners  were  "to  take  continuanceof  the  workimtil  July,  1912,  and 
into  consideration  and  to  thoroughly  investi-  the  President,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
gate  all  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  so,  put  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  de- 
agricultural,  commercial,  mercantile,  manu-  feated  bill.  By  the  addition  of  two  Demo- 
facturing,  mining,  and  industrial  interests  of  crats,  the  membership  of  the  organization 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  was  increased  from  three  to  five.  Under  date 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  judicious  of  February.  28,  191 1,  the  board  submitted, 
tariff,  or  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  upon  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  Senate,  a  report 
a  scale  of  justice  to  all  interests."    The  com-  "relative  to  various  commodities. named  in 
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the  proposed  Canadian  Reciprocity  meas-  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  as  31  cents, 
ure."  Under  date  of  December  20,  1911,  it  The  department  also  reports  the  cost  of  pro- 
submitted  to  the  President  a  report  on  wool  ducing  wheat,  in  the  same  year,  as  84  cents 
and  woolens.  Under  date  of  March  26, 191 2,  in  Pennsylvania,  79  cents  in  Ohio,  64  cents  in 
it  submitted  a  synopsis  of  its  report  on  cot-  Illinois,  55  cents  in  Nebraska,  and  54  cents 
ton,  followed  later  by  its  full  report.  in  California. 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  achieve-  The  fact  is  that  only  an  inconsiderable 
ments  of  the  board  have  not  met  the  expecta-  number  of  our  agriculturists  and  stock- 
tions  and  the  hopes  of  its  friends  and  sup-  raisers  have  even  a  remote  idea  of  the  cost  of 
porters.  But  it  should  be  clearly  understood  their  products.  The  market  prices  of  those 
that  its  shortcomings  are  not  chargeable  to  products  are  regulated  by  conditions  over 
the  board  itself.  It  was  giyen  a  foolish  and  which  they  have  no  control.  The  price  ob- 
impossible  task.  Its  work  was  set  forth  in  a  tained  by  the  Minnesota  wheat  grower  may 
plank  in  the  party  platform  of  1908,  in  a  be  determined  by  the  output  of  Argentina, 
declaration  that  "in  all  tariflf  legislation  thg  and  the  price  obtained  by  the  Louisiana 
true  principle  of  protection  is  best  main-  sugar  grower  is  practically  regulated  by  the 
tained  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  beet-sugar  crop  in  Europe.  In  its  report,  the 
will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  Tariff  Board  shows  the  production  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  wool  in  Idaho  as  17.3  cents,  in  Montana  as 
with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  indus-  13.8  cents,  and  in  Colorado  as  8.7  cents, 
tries."  To  the  Tanff  Board  was  assigned  the  A  report  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Corporations 
work  of  ascertaining  costs  of  production  in  shows  that  the  average  cost  of  steel  rails  in 
this  and  in  other  lands.  It  was  thus  started  1905  was  $21.30  a  ton,  and  that  the  average 
on  a  false  trail  and,  as  some  of  us  foresaw  and  cost  in  1903  was  $23.78.  These  figures  in- 
predicted,  landed  in  a  jimgle  of  figures  of  dude  more  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rail 
little  value  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  output  of  the  country.  The  same  biu-eau 
were  gathered.  states  that  the  lowest  average  cost  of  pro- 

Thereportsof  the  board  have  been  accorded  duction  shown  by  any  one  concern  for  total 
a  somewhat  perfunctory  approval  by  its  output  in  the  five  years  1902-1906  was 
friends  and  have  been  repudiated  and  ridi-  $20.74,  and  the  highest  average  for  any  one 
culed  by  the  majority  party  in  the  House,  concern  in  that  time  was  $26.61. 
The  theory  of  that  platform  plank  is  super-  In  this  way  it  would  be  easily  possible  to 
fidally  pleasing,  but  it  is  fundamentally  un-  go  through  a  great  majority,  practically  all, 
sound  and  economically  impossible.  Al-  of  the  producing  concerns  in  the  country  and 
though  this  assertion  is  not  supported  by  show  more  or  less  marked  differences  in 
direct  statement  in  the  reports  of  the  board,  production  costs  of  corresponding  commodi- 
the  evidence  and  even  the  proof  of  its  accu-  ties  in  different  mills,  in  different  localities,  at 
racy  run  through  all  their  pages.  Neither  in  different  times.  The  same  conditions  exist 
this  nor  in  any  other  country  is  there  fixity  or  in  all  countries.  The  cost  of  steel  rails  differs 
uniformity  in  what  is  conmionly  known  as  in  the  mills  of  England.  The  cost  of  corre- 
"cost  of  production."  In  no  branch  of  indus-  sponding  silk  fabrics  differs  in  the  mills  of 
try  b  this  as  sharply  emphasized  as  it  is  in  the  France.  The  cost  of  chemical  products 
lines  on  which  society  must  depend  for  its  differs  in  Germany  as  does  the  cost  of  olive 
food  and  clothing.  oil  and  macaroni  in  Italy.    A.  more  uncertain 

and   unstable   basis   for   tariff   adjustment 

DIFFERENCES  IN  COST  OF  PRODUCTION       could  hardly  be  conceived.    As  clearly  shown 

by  Professor  Taussig,  if  difference  in  cost  of 

Careful  investigation  by  the  Department  production  is  used  as  the  measure  of  protec- 
of  Agriculture  has  resulted  in  reports  showing  tion,  the  interest  of  American  producers  is  to 
the  cost  of  producing  potatoes  in  the  North  throw  their  costs  to  the  highest  possible 
Atlantic  States  as  28.1  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  figures, 
the  North  Central  States,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  as  21.4  cents.    These  were  the       what  does  the  tariff  really  do? 
figures  for  1909.    Had  a  similar  investigation 

been  made  last  year,  the  cost  would  have  The  imperative  need  is  not  an  elaborate 
been  found  to  be  much  greater.  The  same  and  costly  investigation  of  widely  differing 
authority  reports  the  cost  of  producing  com,  and  frequently  changing  costs  of  production, 
in  1909,  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  as  56.1  but  an  intelligent,  impartial,  and  fearless 
cents  a  bushel,  and  in  the  North  Central  analysis  of  the  tariff  itself ,  its  actual  influence 
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on  industries  and  its  actual  eflfect  on  com-  clearly  make  impossible  any  adjustment  of 
modity  prices.  The  producers  of  those  com-  tariff  rates  along  exclusively  financial  and 
modities  believe  that  they  are  financially  economic  lines.  Members  of  Congress  have 
benefited  by  the  tariff  on  com,  eggs,  butter,  not  the  time  for  a  work  that  demands  months 
lard  and  bacon,  and  the  consumers  believe  or  years  of  close  and  special  application, 
that  because  of  the  tarifif  they  must  pay  ad-  Schedules  may  be  revised  and  rates  may  be 
vanced  prices.  Much  would  be  done  if,  increased  or  decreased  and  the  result  be  only 
through  some  responsifcle  oflScJal  channel,  the  a  different  and  not  a  better  tariff,  a  mere  re- 
people  of  the  country  could  be  told  the  truth  arrangement  of  the  groups  of  the  satisfied  and 
about  these  and  scores  of  other  commodities  the  dSsatisfied. 
now  included  in  the  various  schedules,  and 

could  be  fully  assured  that  it  is  the  truth.  how  are*  prices  affected? 
From  nowhere  in  the  wide  world  could  there 

possibly  come  enough  of  any  of  the  above-  Behind  any  right  adjustment  of  rates  there 

mentioned  articles  to  supply  this  country  for  must*  stand  an   intelligent  public   opinion, 

a  single  meal,  or  enough  to  affect  prices  by  That  can  no  more  be  created  by  the  publica- 

the  smallest  fraction  of  a  cent.  tion  of  interminable  pages  of  statistics  that 

By  one  group,  the  producers  of  these  com-  are  difficult  of  comprehension  even  by  spe- 
modities  have  been  politically  himibugged  cialists  than  it  can  be  by  a  limited  circidation 
into  a  conviction  of  price  benefit,  and,  by  of  reports  of  committee  hearings  and  political 
another  group,  consumers  have  been  politic-  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ally  flimflammed  into  a  conviction  of  higher  ate.  The  demand  for  revision  of  the  tariff,  a 
prices  due  to  tariff  rates.  The  notion  is  wide-  demand  widespread  and  persistent,  springs 
spread  and  deeply  rooted  in  many  minds  almost  entirely  from  the  belief  that  because  of 
that  somewhere  outside  omx  boundaries  there  excessive  rates  imposed,  the  public  is  com- 
exist  unlimited  quantities  of  every  known  pelled  to  pay  excessive  prices  for  many  of  the 
substance  needed  or  desired  by  the  American  wants  and  reqiurements  of  daily  life.  This  is 
people,  and  that  the.  tariff  schedules  are  the  probably  the  fact  in  no  more  than  a  compara- 
only  barrier  against  an  influx  of  those  com-  tively  limited  nimiber  of  articles,  but  the  be- 
modities  at  prices  materially  below  the  cost  lief  will  exist  as  long  as  our  methods  of  tariff 
of  producing  similar  goods  and  articles  here,  making  give  cause  for  its  existence.    It  will 

For  a  half -century  we  have  taken  the  tariff  exist  until  the  public  has  been  shown  dearly, 

question  so  seriously  that  we  have  been  deaf  fairly  and  authoritatively  the  precise  effect 

and  blind  to  its  multitude  of  absurdities  and  of  tariff  rates  on  the  prices  of  food  and  cloth- 

to  the  rank  humbuggery  that  permeates  it.  ing,  light,  heat,'  and  all  else  necessary  for  life 

The  absurdities  and  the  humbuggery  have  no  and  for  reasonable  physical  comfort.    It  will 

serious  economic  results.    Nothing  goes  into  exist  as  long  as  the  public,  or  any  important 

the  farmer's  pocket,  and  nothing  goes  out  of  part  of  it,  can  be  led  to  believe  that  protected 

the  consumer's  pocket,  by  reason  of  the  interests,  by  the  protection  afforded  them, 

tariff  on  com.    Nothing  whatever  would  be  gorge  themselves  with  profits  at  the  expense 

changedif  the  present  tariff  rate  of  IS  cents  a  of  their  victims,  the  consumers.    This  is  a 

bushel  were  increased  to  $15  or  dropped  to  widespread  notion,  but  it  rests  on  political 

one-fifteenth  of  a  cent.    The  need  of  a  board  assertions  and  not  on  authoritatively  ascer- 

or  a  commission  to  study,  intelligently  and  tained  facts. 

free  from  any  political  bias,  the  tariff  itself  In  brief,  th6  tariff  will  be  a  bone  of  political 
in  its  relation  to  productive  industry  and  contention,  a  cause  of  disturbance  and  de- 
commodity  prices  lies  in  the  many  known  and  pression  in  trade  and  production,  imtil, 
more  suspected  absurdities  of  this  kind.  through  the  agency  of  some  responsible  and 

The  consideration  most  needed  is  an  im-  politically  independent  board  or  commission, 

possibility  for  the  Congress.   The  adjustment  the  facts  of  the  various  industries  affected 

of  rates  by  a  commission  is  impossible.    The  and  supposed  to  be  affected  have  been  studied 

nation  needs  the  revenue  now  derived  through  and  intelligently  reported  to  the  American 

the  customs.    There  are  industries  that  need  people.    Until  there  is  a  wider  and  clearer 

and  may  reasonably  be  afforded  protection,  public  knowledge  of  the  influences  and  the 

There  are  industries  that  require  only  a  part  effects  of  schedules  and  of  individual  rates, 

of  the  protection  now  given  them,  and  there  the  tariff  will  continue  to  be  the  jumble  of 

are^  others  that  need  no  protection.     The  economic  absurdities  and  political  compro- 

politlcal  interests  of  legislators  and  parties  mises  that  it  has  been  hitherto  and  is  to-day. 


HOW  THE   BRITISH    POST 

OFFICE   GREW 

THE  story  of  the  British  post  office  since  private  letters  go  to  the  state,  and  not  to  the 
its  establishment  in  the  sixteenth  century  postmaster  as  heretofore, 
is  full  of  useful  and  interesting  lessons  for  all  Meanwhile,  domestic,  or  as  the  English 
Americans  who  would  like  to  see  our  own  call  it,  inland  postal  service,  had  not  pro- 
Post  Office  Department  more  efficient  in  the  gressed  as  far  as  the  foreign.  Before  1680 
work  it  already  performs  and  extended  into  there  was  no  post  between  one  part  of  London 
wider  fields  in  the  service  of  the  public.  and  another.    In  that  year  William  Dock- 

The  deliberate,  comprehensive  and  unusu-  wra,  a  private  individual,  organized  his  Lon- 

ally,  lucidly  told  account  given  in  Dr.  J.  C.  donPenny  Post,  which  *  *  in  some  respects  was 

Hcmmeon's   "History  of  the  British   Post  superior  to  that  of  to-day."    There  were  then 

Office,''*   published  in  the    'Harvard  Eco-  179  places  in  London  where  letters  might  be 

nomic  Studies"  series,  traces  the  develop-  posted.    The  rate  was  uniform,  payable  in 

ment  of 'the  postal  communications  in  the  advance,  and  it  was  permissible  to  send  letters 

British  Isles  from  the  days  when  the  an-  and  parcels  up  to  one  pound  in  weight,  arti- 

nooncements    of     state,    carried    by    royal  cles  or  money  to  the  value  of  £10  might  be 

messengers,  were  the  sole  means  of  commu-  sent,  and  the  penny  payment  insured  their 

nication,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  191 1.  safe  delivery.   The  carriers  traveled  chiefly  on 

Pbstal  messengers  we  first  find  mentioned  as  foot,  but  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns 
csrly  as  the  reign  of  King  John.    They  were 
known  as  muncti,  and  were  paid  out  of  the 
household  and  wardrobe  account  of  the  king. 
Tli^  delivered  their  letters  personally. 

Sff  Brian  Take  is  the  first  English  Post- 
master-General of  whom  we  have  any  record. 
He  was  known  as  Master  of  Posts,  and  he 
received  a  salary  of  somewhat  less  than  $350 

a  year,  as  is  recorded  in  the  King's  **Book  of  the  first  postmark  on  a  British  letter 

Payments  "  for  the  year  151 2.     He  named  the        (One  of  the  Dockwra  postmarks  on  a  letter  written  by  the 
"nrtQt-iTiPn  "  and  was  held  resnnnsible  for  the    ^*^^  ^  Lon4on  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  dated  December  9. 

post-men     ana  was  neia  responsioie  lor  ine   ^^^^    ^^  g^^  g^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  ^j^^y  ^^ 

performance  of  theU*  duties.      In  addition  he  Penny  Post  letters  and  that  they  were  prepaid.     The  "W" 

had  to  render  an  account  of  the  horses  used  in  the  center  of  the  first  figi^e  is  the  initial  letter  of  t^^^ 

,  P   .-I  •!       T\      •        xi_  ing  office,  Westminster.     The  second  figure  shows  the  hour  of 

m  the  conveyance  of  the  mail.      Dunng  the  arrival  at  the  Westminster  office.  9  A.M.) 

century  that  followed  slow  progress  was  made 

in  the  extensions  of  the  service  and  facilities  they  rode  on  horseback.    Dockwra  was  the 

oC  the  post  oflSce.     Then  in  1628  Thomas  first  to  make  use  of  postmarks.    The  earliest 

Witberings  was  made  "Postmaster-General  instance  of  the  use  of  such  marks  is  on  a  letter 

for  Foreign  Parts,"  and  a  new  era  began,  dated  December  9,    1681,  written  by  the 

Witberings'  idea  was  to  make  the  posts  self-  Bishop  of  London  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

supporting,  and  to  extend  them  from  the  royal  According  to  Dr.  Hemmeon,  the  first  prop- 

ser\acc  to  the  service  of  the  ordinary  folk,  osition  for  a  post   oflace  in  the  American 

Dr.  Hemmeon  asserts  that  Witberings'  name  colonies  came  from  New  England,  in  1638, 

b  *•  without  doubt  the  most  distinguished  in  because  "a  post  oflSce  was  really  so  useful  and 

the  annals  of  the  British  post  oflSce."    He  absolutely  necessary."     Nothmg  was  done 

laid  the  foundation  for  the  system  of  a  postal  by  the  London  government,  however,  for 

rates  and  regulations  which  continued  to  the  more  than  fifty  years.    In  169 1  one  Thomas 

time  of  the  penny  postage.  He  brought  about  Neale  was  granted  a  patent  to  establish  post 

increased  speed  of  transmission,  and  above  oflSces  in  North  America.    At  about  the  same 

all,  he  made  the  post  oflSce  a  financial  success,  time  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Colony  of 

To  do  this  he  sought  and  succeeded  in  secur-  Massachusetts,  appointing  Andrew  Hamilton 

ing  legislation  which  made  the  income  from  Postmaster-General.     Hamilton  was  after- 

•  Htetory  of  tbe  British  Post  Office.   Harvard  Eco^  Ward  retained  by  Ncalc  as  his  deputy  in 

:''H£^art1jnj?I^tyi'?7ipp^-5''^'°"-  ^'""  North  America.    When,  in  1699,  a  report  was 
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made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  found  that 
Neale  ^nd  Hamilton  had  established  a  regular 
weekly  post  between  Boston  and  New  York 
and  New  York  and  Newcastle,  Pa.  There 
were  postmasters  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston.  The  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  saw  the  extension  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem in  the  British  colonies  and  an  important 
growth  in  the  piacket  service,  based  on  Eng- 
land's increased  foreign  trade.  At  this  time 
also  the  system  of  mail  coaches  was  estab- 
lished, and  there  was  a  consolidation  of  offices 
and  much  greater  cooperation. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  British  post  office  was  used  as  an 
instrument  of  taxation.  Rates  were  forced  SO 
high  that  ordinary  citizens  often  resorted  to 
legal  and  illegal  means  to  evade  paying  them. 
A  number  of  reformers  argued,  in  the  public 
prints,  that  "a  tax  upon  correspondence  was 
not  only  a  poor  method  of  raising  money,  but 
its  ulterior  effect  in  restricting  letter  writing 
was  productive  of  undesirable  results  upon 
the  people  of  England  industrially  and 
socially."  Eventually,  the  popular  cause, 
championed  chiefly  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  low  and  uniform  rates  of  postage 
for  the  United  Kingdom  were  agreed  upon. 
Thus,  in  1840,  the  famous  Inland  Penny  Post- 
age was  ushered  in.  Among  the  numerous 
changes  which  have  characterized  the  devel- 
opment of  the  British  post  office  since  1840 
are:  (1)  Successive  reductions  in  rates;  {2) 
abandonment  of  the  packet-boat  service  by 
the  admiralty  to  private  enterprise;  (3)  the 
extension  and  use  of  railways;  (4)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  parcels  post;  (5)  the  embarking 
of  the  government  in  banking  and  insurance 
facilities  (postal  savings  banks)  "  for  the 
thrifty  person  of  small  means."  The  most 
radical  departure  in  British  postal  methods 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 

The  earliest  proposal  for  government  own- 
ership of  the  telegraphs  of  Great  Britain 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Thomas  Allan, 
who  was  later  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company. 
In  1854  he  proposed  to  the  government, 
through  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  'the  acquisition  of 
the  telegraph  systems,  but  without  securing 
favorable  action.  A  number  of  other  propo- 
sals were  submitted  in  1864  and  1866,  In 
1868  the  Postmaster-General  was  given 
authority,  by  act  of  Pariiament,  to  begin  the 
taking  over  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  uniform  rate  was  at 
once  introduced  and  other  facilities  afforded. 
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In  187s  England  joined  the  other  important 
European  powers  in  a  general  telegraphic 
agreement,  and  in  1908  a  working  agreement 
was  brought  about  between  the  Post  Office 
and  the  Marconi  Wireless  Company. 

The  first  telephone  was  brought  to  England 
by  Lord  Kelvin  in  1876.  The  first  company, 
which  had  developed  its  operations  success- 
fully by  1878,  tried  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  post  office,  but  the  negotiations 
came  to  nothing.  A  series  of  agreements  and 
understandings  between  the  post  office  and 
the  lai^er  telephone  systems  covered  "the 
period  between  1878  and  1905.  By  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  made  in  the  latter  year,  the 
Postmaster-General,  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  1911,  was  directed  to  buy,  and  the 
National  Telephone  Company  to  sell,  all  the 
"physical  resources,  equipment  and  business 
of  the  telephone  company."  Improvement 
in  rates  and  extension  of  facilities  followed 
this  agreement  as  in  the  arrangement  be- 
tween the  post  office  and  telegraph  systems. 
Dr.  Hemmeon  states  that  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  government  ownership  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  not  been  a  success,  but  he  testi- 
fies to  the  betterment  of  the  service  and 
cheapening  of  the  rates. 


ENGLAND.  FOUR  CETiTURIES  AGO 
iModd  in  (he  DrunaUc  Muanim  at 
■bidi  people  from  the  turroundjDg  country  would  flock.     The  actticga  for  Ihe  different  pluyA.  mounted  fm  wheels,  would  be 

*  lone  ncctsitm  of  ncenn) 

THE   DRAMATIC   MUSEUM   AT 
COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 

BY   DUDLEY  H.  MILES 

THE  first  dramatic  museum  to  be  estab-  who  had  in  mind  the  Greek  amphitheater 
lished  in  this  country  and  the  only  one  in  would  write  a  much  different  play  from  the 
tbe  world  except  that  in  the  library  of  the  man  who  knew  that  every  change  of  the 
Paris  Op^ra — such,  conservatively  stated,  actor's  facial  expression  could  be  seen  from 
is  a  recent  development  in  the  Department  the  back  row.  A  scientific  study  of  the  drama 
of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  at  takes  account  of  this  influence  of  theatrical 
Cotumbia  University  in  New  York  City.  conditions  on  the  plays  of  any  age  or  country. 

This  museum  has  an  even  better  claim  to  It  is  exactly  such  a  scientific  method  which 
consideration.  It  inaugurates  the  stnentific  has  at  length  been  made  easy  for  students 
method  of  studying  dramatic  history.  Plays,  by  the  famous  institution  on  Morningside 
printed  and  bound  up  in  volumes,  have  too  Heights.  On  the  third  floor  of  its  new  Hall 
long  been  treated  in  college  courses  as  mere  of  Philosophy,  now  occupied  by  the  graduate 
literature.  To  study  them  in  the  library  is  schools  of  literature,  two  spacious  rooms  are 
to  miss  their  true  character.  In  reality,  all  set  aside  for  this  unique  and  significant 
the  greatest  plays  were  written  to  entertain  development,  which  has  been  named,  by 
or  engross  an  audience  seated  in  some  kind  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
oi  theater,  whether  it  be  one  under  the  open  the  March  meeting  of  this  year,  the  Brander 
iky,  hewed  from  the  solid  rock  of  the  hillside,  Matthews  Dramatic  Museum,  in  honor  of 
as  in  ancient  Athens,  or  a  luxuriously  fur-  the  well-known  Columbia  professor  of  dra- 
nisbcd  room  in  modern  New  York  seating  matic  literature  who  has  secured  its  estab- 
anly   299  persons.     Obviously,   the  author  iishment. 
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THE  ENGUSH  THEATER  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

IThig  mnarluble  model  <A  the  PortuDe  Theater  in  the  Dramalic  MuHum  sho*)  the  kind  d[  Bla«e  lor  which  Shakspom'* 
playl  we«  written.  The  only  indieation  of  the  letting  for  the  diHetent  acenei  wai  a  throne  o.  other  atage  piopertiei  lituatsd 
At  the  rear.  Moat  of  the  acting  took  place  forward,  ohere  the  actor  wu  Burroanded  on  three  ndei  by  the  audience.  That 
accounti  in  part  for  the  many  long  ipecches  in  Shakapeare.  A  play  wai  then  more  of  an  oratorical  contrdt  than  it  ia  Co-chiy, 
The  gajleriea,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  the  only  parti  roofed  in.     The  perlormances  were  all  malinfei  in  broad  daylight) 

The  larger  of  the  two  rooms  has  been  re-  and  scientific  value,  is  the  modei-room  open- 
served  for  the  library  of  the  museum.  Among  ing  into  the  library.  Upon  the  walls  are  a 
books  of  all  sorts  bearing  on  the  history  of  score  of  engravings,  some  representing  special 
the  dramatic  arts,  two  special  collections  performances,  such  as  MoUgre  at  his  last 
call  for  notice.  One,  containing  some  50°  ajipearance  and  an  old  French  mystery  play 
plays  of  American  authorship,  is  equalled  being  acted  in  the  shadow  of  the  village 
only  by  the  C.  Fiske  Harris  library  at  Brown  cathedral;  others  showing  actors  in  character 
University.  Theother,  of  about  200  volumes,  in  the  costumes  of  the  period;  and  a  few 
is  considered  the  largest  gathering,  outside  depicting  theaters  either  from  within  or 
the  British  Museum,  of  books  relating  to  the  without.  A  great  deal  of  additional  graphic 
celebrated  English  dramatist  of  the  eigh-  material  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  stage 
teenth  century,  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan,  is  kept  in  draws — such  as  plans  of  theaters, 
EventuaUy  the  museum  will  receive  the  re-  photographs  of  performances,  and  portraits 
mainder  of  the  dramalic  library  which  Pro-  of  distinguished  dramatists.  The  principal 
.  fessor  Matthews  has  been  accumulating  for  objects  in  the  room,  however,  are  a  group  of 
forty  years,  including  all  his  material  about  models  which  illustrate  certain  steps  in  the 
the  great  French  comic  genius  Molifere — a  development  of  the  drama, 
collection  which,  if  equalled  at  all,  is  equalled  The  nucleus  of  the  group  is  a  reproduction 
only  by  the  one  in  the  Harvard  College  of  the  stage  on  which  a  medieval  mystery 
Library  or  by  the  library  of  Mr.  Chatfield-  play  was  acted.  Three  manuscripts  of  a, 
Taylor  in  Chicago.  passion  play  presented  at  Valendennea  in 

The  unique  feature  of  the  museum,  in  1547  contain  illuminated  or  colored  drawings 
which  is  to  be  found  its  chief  educational  of  the  platform  on  which  the  drama  was  pro- 
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THE  THEATER   IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  BOYHOOD 
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duced.  When  the  French  Government  was  twenty  square  feet  was  called  at  one  time  the 
preparing  its  exhibit  for  the  Paris  Exposi-  SeaofTiberius,at anothertheMediterranean. 
tion  of  1878,  it  included  a  special  collection  Thus,  on  a  single  multiple  stage,  as  it  may 
of  sets  of  scenery.  Among  them  was  a  model  be  termed,  were  indicated  enough  places  to 
of  this  Valenciennes  play,  constructed  from  furnish  forth  a  course  of  action  lasting  all  day, 
a  drawing  in  the  manuscripts  under  the  direc-  for  frequently  the  plays  were  of  such  duration. 
tioQ  of  a  noted  authority  on  medieval  drama.  Several  years  ago  Professor  Matthews 
M.  Marius  Sepet,  obtained  permission  to  have  an  exact  dupli- 

From  this  reproduction  it  was  clear  e\'en  cate  of  the  Paris  model  of  this  instructive 
to  the  uninitiated  that  in  that  far-away  age  medieval  setting  made  by  MM,  Duvjgnaud 
there  was  no  attempt  to  produce  illusion,  and  Gabin,  the  makers  of  the  original.  This 
The  art  of  the  theater  was  seen  to  be  vastly  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  museum. 
different  from  what  it  Is  to-day.  There  was  A  few  years  later  Mr.  E.  Hamilton  Bell  gave 
no  effort  to  make  the  stage  look  like  a  room  the  university  the  second  model,  a  repre- 
in  an  actual  house,  or  to  use  back  curtains  sentation  of  the  famous  Palais-Royal  thea- 
sopainted  as  to  deceive  the  eye  into  thinking  ter,  built  by  Richelieu  in  1639  and  occupied 
it  was  gazing  at  mountains  miles  in  the  dis-  after  16G1  by  the  Shakespeare  of  France, 
lance.  On  the  contrary,  a  dozen  or  a  score  Moliere,  and  his  company.  Thus  stage 
of  different  places  might  be  shown  or  rather  conditions  in  two  flourishing  periods  of  French 
indicated  at  once,  and  indicated  in  a  very  dramatic  history  are  illustrated  so  clearly 
summary  way.  A  chair  between  two  colunms  that  any  one  who  has  been  inside  a  play- 
became  the  great  hall  of  a  royal  palace,  house  can  understand  bow  dramas  were 
Four  trees  represented  a  forest.    A  pool  of  produced  in  those  distant  times. 
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The  other  three  models  at  present  in  the  it  just  as  well  in  1907.  He  accordingly  con- 
museum  illustrate  periods  i^i  the  develop-  suited  Mr.  Walter  H.  Godfrey,  a  London 
ment  of  English  drama.  The  first  shows  an  architect  who  was  familiar  with  the  customs 
open  place  in  an  English  village  in  the  middle  of  woodworkers  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
ages,  with  the  pageant  wagon  representing  beth.  The  architect  and  the  critic  found 
Noah's  ark.  From  a  glance  or  two  you  see  that  it  was  indeed  easy  to  prepare  a  set  of 
that  the  English  in  those  days  placed  the  plans  and  cross-sections — plans  which  aroused 
setting  for  each  scene  of  a  play  on  a  separate  among  scholars  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
wagon,  instead  of  putting  all  of  them  to-  From  them,  at  the  special  request  of  Professor 
gether  on  one  platform,  as  the  French  across  Matthews,  Mr.  James  P.  Maginnis  con- 
the  Channel  were  doing  at  the  same  period,  structed  an  elaborate  model,  perfect  in  all  its 
When  the  scene  had  been  acted,  the  wagon  details  and  open  in  the  center,  so  that  its 
drove  away  to  give  place  to  the  next  scene,  interior  is  wholly  displayed.  When  it  was 
and  so  on,  until  in  some  cases  the  whole  ex-  exhibited  in  London  last  summer,  regret  was 
tent  of  biblical  history  was  acted  before  the  expressed  that  it  could  not  remain  in  England, 
throng  of  onlookers.  As  is  evident  from  the  photograph  here 

The  second  model  represents  the  courtyard  reproduced,  it  shows  at  a  glance  how  much 
of  an  English  inn  some  time  during  the  six-  theaters  have  changed  since  1600.  The  size, 
teenth  century,  with  its  surrounding  galleries,  to  be  siu'e,  was  about  the  same  as  to-day. 
from  which  spectators  are  looking  down  on  a  The  galleries  seated  nearly  1200.  The  orches- 
performance  of  the  strolling  actors  who  are  tra,  or  pit,  all  devoted  to  standing-room, 
playing  "The  Nice  Wanton,"  a  morality  accommodated  only  400.  This  was  because 
play  popular  "on  the  road"  four  centuries  the  stage,  although  of  about  the  dimensions 
ago.  These  two  sets  are  reproductions  of  the  of  one  in  the  present  theater  of  moderate 
stage  settings  shown  at  the  New  Theater,  size,  projected  halfway  into  the  pit.  The 
New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1911.  They  were  acting  was  always  in  daylight.  The  setting 
made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wickes  under  the  di-  was  even  more  summarily  indicated  than  in 
rection  of  Mr.  E.  Hamilton  Bell,  and  were  the  French  mystery  play.  There  was  no 
presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Winthrop  scenery.  The  same  stage,  by  a  little  shifting 
Ames.  The  third  model  reproduces  the  of  properties,  such  as  chairs  or  trees,  might 
Fortune  Theater  built  in  London  in  1600.  indicate  anything  from  a  throne-room  to  a 

This  last  model  is  the  most  important  of  primeval  forest, 
all  because  it  shows  the  kind  of  stage  on  which  From  this  brief  account  and  from  the 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  performed.  The  photographs,  the  value  of  the  Dramatic 
contract  and  specifications  for  the  building  Museum  even  in  its  present  incomplete 
of  the  Fortune  Theater  in  Golden  Lane,  state  must  be  obvious.  When  the  group  of 
London,  between  Edward  Alleyn  and  his  historically  accurate  models  of  typical  thea- 
father-in-law,  Philip  Henslowe,  of  the  first  ters  from  the  golden  age  of  Greek  tragedy 
part,  and  Peter  Street,  carpenter  and  builder,  to  a  modem  spectacular  production  like 
of  the  second  part,  are  still  extant  among  "TheGardenof  Allah"  is  complete,  students 
the  Alleyn  papers  preserved  in  Dulwich  will  be  able  to  understand  in  a  few  minutes 
College.  At  several  places  in  the  document  what  poring  over  many  volumes  might  not 
appear  phrases  like  this:  "The  said  stadge  to  make  clear  in  a  month.  Then  drama,  which 
be  in  all  other  proportions  contryved  and  has  always  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
fashioned  like  unto  the  stadge  of  the  saide  kind  of  stage  on  which  it  was  to  be  produced, 
Plaie-howse  called  the  Globe."  Now  the  can  be  studied  at  Columbia  University  in  a 
Globe  was  built  in  1599,  and  was  used  by  scientific  manner.  That  is,  the  different 
Shakespeare  and  his  company  for  ten  years,  types  of  drama  that  have  developed  in  the 
Here,  then,  is  a  chance  to  determine  for  what  last  twenty-five  centuries  can  before  long 
kind  of  stage  our  greatest  poet  and  dramatist  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  theater 
devised  his  immortal  plays.  in  which  each  type  was  performed.     Even 

Mr.  William  Archer,  a  distinguished  critic  now  a  half  hour  spent  in  examining  the  model 
of  the  acted  drama,  saw  this,  arguing  that  of  the  Fortune  Theater  will  explain  many  of 
if  Peter  Street  in  1600  could  erect  the  edifice  the  differences  between  the  plays  of  Shake- 
from  the  specifications,  any  competent  speare  and  those  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  or  Mr. 
builder    and   contractor   coiild   reconstruct  Augustus  Thomas. 


THE  NEW  WOMAN   OF  THE 

NEW   EAST 

[One  of  the  most  significant  and  deep-reaching  developments  of  the  modern  spread  of  liberalism  and 
social  progress  is  the  awakening  restlessness  of  the  women  of  the  Orient.  The  Oriental  woman  has 
farther  to  go  than  the  woman  of  the  West,  but  she  has  already  taken  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  a 
larger  particiijation  in  the  life  of  her  people.  In  Japan  and  China  women  are  attending  the  universities, 
entering  into  business  and  professions,  and  already  taking  an  active  part  in  public  life.  The  reformer, 
Kang-Yu-wei,  in  his  book  **A  Criticism  of  the  Chinese  Classics,"  called  attention,  many  years  ago,  to 
the  &ct  that  the  raising  of  the  status  of  woman  has  always  been  an  essential  part  of  the  spread  of 
democracy.  It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  women  began  to  be  educated  in  China.  This  was  when 
the  missionary  movement  had  attained  important  proportions.  Two  decades  ago  a  crusade  began  against 
the  binding  of  the  feet,  which  was  a  great  step  forward.  In  1907  the  government  formally  recognized  the 
right  of  women  to  education  and  began  to  plan  schools  for  girls.  A  newspaf)cr  edited  by  women  was 
one  of  the  first  developments  of  the  woman  movement  in  China.  In  March  of  this  year  the  hall  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  new  Republic  at  Nanking  was  made  the  scene  of  a  violent  demonstration  by 
militant  Chinese  suffragettes,  discontented  with  the  measure  of  "emancipation"  granted  them  by  the 
new  r^me.  We  print  here  a  striking  article  on  this  subject  by  a  Japanese  journalist  and  writer  of 
authority,  many  of  whose  articles  on  Far  Eastern  topics  have  already  appeared  in  these  pages. 

Social  regeneration  in  India  is  going  on  swiftly  and  steadily.  The  whole  mass  is  being  affected  by  the 
leax-en  of  social  reform.  In  this  social  revolution, — for  nothmg  short  of  that  term  can  express  the  exact 
situation, — ^the  Hindu  woman  is  playing  a  most  heroic  part.  We  have,  from  time  to  time,  in  these  pages, 
printed  articles  (notably  those  written  by  Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh  and  Professor  W.  M.  Zumbro)  showing 
the  economic,  political,  and  educational  progress  being  made  in  India.  Our  second  article,  by  a 
Hindu  student  atone  of  our  Western  American  universities,  shows  how  "with  the  purification  of  her 
marriage  institution,  the  elevation  of  the  status  of  woman  and  the  depressed  classes,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  walls  of  caste,  the  spread  of  liberal  and  scientific  education,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  rays 
of  Western  culture,  India  is  being  born  anew,  quite  transfigured  and  prepared  to  take  her  legitimate 
place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world."  All  the  rest  of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia  is  experiencing 
the  stirrings  of  the  woman  movement.  The  languorous  ladies  of  Persia  are  stirring,  and  m  Turkey 
and  Egypt  they  are  already  awake.    Altogether  it  is  a  vast  and  portentous  movement. — The  Editor.) 
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BY  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE 

THE  Chinese  revolution  has  already  done  dealer  when  she  was  a  mere  tot.  It  was  said 
many  remarkable  things.  Setting  up  a  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  Su- 
repubUc  in  the  ancient  home  of  autocracy  chau.  Nobody  believed  it.  Her  beauty, 
is  not  the  most  amazing  of  its  performances,  which  gave  flesh  and  color  to  the  century- 
What  is  more  significant,  especially  in  the  long  dreams  of  many  a  classic  Chinese  poet, 
eyes  of  the  future  East,  and  more  surprising  and  in  such  a  striking,  generous  way,  gave 
and,  withal,  thoroughly  natural,  k  this:  It  the  lie  to  this  talk  of  her  humble  birth.  Her 
has  staged  the  New  Woman  of  the  New  admirers  were  as  many  as  bees  and  as  de- 
East, — staged  her  dramatically.  voted  and  she  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 

In  the  bitter  month  of  March,  1911,  at  People  wondered  what  she  did  with  it.  Be- 
Peking,  just  outside  of  the  great  Chengyang  cause  early  in  her  professional  career,  she  was 
Gate,  a  girl  was  beheaded.  She  was  a  revolu-  sometimes  found  in  the  company  of  a  revolu- 
tionist. She  was  one  of  the  victims  on  the  tionist  called  Hung,  the  Peking  government 
altar  of  the  New  China  that  was  being  bom.  kept  an  eye  on  her  for  a  long  time.  Govem- 
Her  execution  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at-  ment  detectives  failed  to  trap  her.  Then, 
tention,  which  was  rather  surprising  because  very  suddenly,  all  North  China  was  filled 
in  those  days  the  executions  of  revolution-  with  '*dark  talks"  over  the  murder  of  a 
aries  were  almost  too  common  to  merit  even  wealthy  merchant  from  Paoting-fu  whom 
a  passing  nod  from  newspapers.  Chin  Chilan  had  met  at  Tientsin,  where  she 

This  girl  was  an  actress.  The  name  of  had  played  in  1910  with  a  large  company  of 
Chin  Chilan  on  the  bill-boards  had  attracted  her  own.  Gossip  entangled  her  name  with 
a  large  house  at  the  tea-halls  every  where  from  the  murder  of  the  Paoting-fu  merchant.  It 
Tientsin  to  Canton.  Chin  Chilan  was  not  was  widely  known  that  the  merchant  had 
her  real  name.    She  had  been  sold  to  a  slave  spent  3000  taels  for  one  night's  entertain- 
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ment  given  in  honor  of  the  actress;  and  that  of  ten  dosely  written  pages.     They  were 

he  had  been  desperately  in  love  with  her — as  written  in  English!     Of  course,  the  jud^e 

indeed  were  most  of  her  admirers.    The  au-  could  not  read  a  word  of  it.    To  him  she  did 

thorities  unearthed  the  fact  that  the  actress  not  care  to  make  the  slightest  explanation, 

had  sent  large  sums  of  money  from  time  to  Her  statement  was  for  tie  world  at  large; 

time  through  secret  channels  to  her  comrades  and  it  could  imderstand  her  better  in  Eng- 

in  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  arms  lish  than  in  Chinese. 

and  ammunition — and  for  the  revolutionary  Madame  Su  is  well  known  in  Tokyo.    She 

cause!    Her  fate  was  sealed.  is  a  Cantonese  and  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

She  was  not  alone.    She  was  merely  one  of  She  is  a  familiar  figure  at  almost  all  the  public 

many  ampng  the  women  of  China  who  have  gatherings  of  the  Chinese  students  in  Tokyo 

devoted  themselves  and  who  are  working  — not  as  an  audience,  however, 

for  the  cause  of  the  New  China.   The  striking  As  a  public  speaker,  she  could  hardly  ask 

thing   about   the  women   revolutionists  of  for  a  much  more  flattering  laurel  than  the 

China  is  that  they  seem  to  be  among  the  one  she  received  at  the  second  great  People's 

most  reckless  and  daring  of  the  '^  agnostics-of-  Gathering,  as  the  Chinese  xevolutionists  called 

the-value-of-life"  company.    In  Qie  prema-  the  mass  meeting  which  they  held  in  Tokyo. 

tiu-e  uprising  of  April,  1 91 1,  in  Canton,  three  One  thousand    two  hundred    Chinese  stu- 

well-dressed  girls  were  found  knocking  at  the  dents,  listened  to  her  address,  and  when  she 

door  of  a  house  which  was  watched  by  the  told  them  of  the  wrongs  their  country  had 

detectives.  On  the  barest  suspicion  they  were  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Manchu  tyrants 

arrested.     At  the  police  headquarters  the  and  appealed  to  their  "love-coimtry"  heart, 

officers  were  dumfounded  at  the  sight  of  car-  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  hall, 

tridges  in  belts  wound  all  over  the  bodies  If  the  sight  of  the  sixty-five-year-old  Chi- 

of  the  girls.    They  were  veritable  walking  nese  lady  swaying  the  1200  Chinese  students 

arsenals!  •  from  a  public  platform  is  a  shock  to  the  Occi- 

Of  the  stories  of  the  women  victims  of  the  dental  conception  of  the  Qhinese  wom^n 

revolution  none  has  touched  the  hearts  of  the  wobbling  on  her  "golden  lotus",  feet,  then 

people  on  both  sides  of  the  Yellow  Sea  more  there  is  something  out  of  tune  somewhere — 

than  that  of  Chuchin.    She  was  from  Nan-  but  not  with  the  fact. 

king,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  mer-  Madame  Su  was  not  the  only  oratress  of 

chant  who  had  left  his  entire  fortune  to  the  the  revolution.    There  were  the  Wu  sbters. 

•  

child  at  his  death.  She  studied  English  imder  The  elder,  who  was  one  and  twenty  then,  was 
a  Chinese  scholar  named  Enming.  She  went  called  Wu  Jenan.  She  attended  the  Ao3rama 
over  to  Tokyo  and  studied  at  the  Jissen  Ladies'  Seminary,  and  her  sister,  Wu  Yanan, 
Girls'  School.  It  was  under  Enming  and  in  aged  19,  went  to  school  to  the  Japanese- 
her  Tokyo  days  that  she  came  under  the  in-  French-English  Girls'  School  at  Surugadai. 
fluences  of  the  prophets  of  the  Young  China  The  sisters  were  well  known  to  Tokyo  audi- 
movement.  She  took  the  entire  fortune  left  ences.  It  were  a  cold  house  indeed  which 
her  by  her  father  and  put  it  into  the  treasury  could  sit  unmoved  when  from  the  flower  lips 
of  the  revolutionists  and  devoted  her  life  to  of  the  yoimg  women  fell  the  bitter  words  of 
the  cause.  Then,  as  if  she  were  not  satisfied  denunciation  against  the  wickedness  and 
with  anything  short  of  the  most  perilous  deed,  crimes  of  the  Manchu  usurpers  at  Peking, 
she  undertook  the  work  of  smuggling  arms,  If  you  were  to  take  the  words  of  the  Chinese 
ammimition  and  dynamite  bombs  into  China,  students  these  sisters  were  and  are  by  far 
Sparing  of  words  and  gentle  as  the  zephyr  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  the  revolu- 
in  her  manners,  she  looked  like  a  rose-leaf  on  tionary  cause.  Perhaps  their  beauty,  which 
a  whirlpool.  And  the  gentle  appearance  was  is  as  striking  as  their  words,  has  something 
the  secret  of  her  sensational  success  at  the  to  do  with  the  judgment.  These  sisters  are 
dangerous  trade.  Her  former  teacher,  En-  not  in  Tokyo  to-day.  Some  time  before  the 
ming,  became  later  the  head  of  Police  of  Nan-  Hankau  uprising,  they  sailed  for  London, 
king.  In  1908,  he  sprang  the  scandal  and  And  there  in  England,  as  in  Tokyo,  they  were 
surprise  of  the  year,  known  as  the  Anhwei  reported  to  be  working  with  the  same  white- 
case.  He  shot  and  killed  the  Manchu  Gov-  hot  zeal  setting  the  hearts  of  their  Chinese 
emor.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  case  sisters  on  fire  for  the  New  China  that  is  being 
that  Chuchin  was  arrested  and  tried.     She  bom. 

knew  that  her  days  were  numbered.    When  While  these  flower  lips  are  giving  words  to 

the  judge  asked  her  if  she  had  anything  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Young  China,  others,  like 

say  in  her  defense,  she  produced  a  statement  Miss  Ying,  are  doing  more  than  mere  speak- 
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ing,  A  body  of  Red  Cross  nurses  sailed  from  Dowager  Empress  has  always  been  the  sov- 
the  Japanese  metropolis  for  the  front  on  ereign  de  facto.  And  that  was  precisely  what 
November  19,  1911.  Among  them  were  nine  happened  to  the  late  Dowager  En.piess. 
Chinese  girls.  They  had  been  attending  Mr.  Okuda,  while  he  was  serving  as  the 
medical  schools  in  Tokyo.  They  are  the  Third  Secretary  to  the  Japanese  Embassy  at 
young  Chinese  women  who  had  decided  to  Peking,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  social  and 
take  up  professional  life.  commercial  life  of  China  and  wrote  a  book. 
.\s  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  new  He  says  that  petticoat  government  is  a  gen- 
woman  of  China  is  not  quite  new.  The  posi-  eral  thing  in  China;  that  the  position  of  her 
tion  of  women  among  the  Chinese  has  always  women  is  even  higher  than  that  of  her  Occi- 
bcoihigh.  The  late  Empress  Dowager,  who,  dental  sisters.  "China  is  the  country  which 
in  ber  time,  received  a  deal  of  free  advertise-  respects  and  values  her  women  exceedingly," 
ment,  not  of  the  kindliest  brand  (and  Heaven  he  declares.  "A  country  where  woman's 
and  Earth' know,  or  should  know,  that  Mrs.  power  is  strong.  Even  among  the  lower 
Conger's  estimate  of  the  Dowager  Empress  classes  the  husband  cannot  lay  a  violent 
b  much  nearer  the  truth  than  those  horrid  hand  on  the  wife,  and  the  matrimonial  quarrel 
nightmares  fashioned  out  of  whole  cloth  by  has  only  one  end  invariably, — the  victory  for 
some  copy-manufacturing  newspaper  imagi-  the  wife." 
nation) — the  Imperial  Lady  was  no  more  a 

freak  and  exception  among  the  dowager  em-  the    new   woman    of   japan 
presses  of  China  than  she  was  a  monster.    In 

Japan,  the  abdication  of  a  sovereign  in  favor  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  women  of 

of  his  successor  has  been  common.    In  China  Japan — especially  in   recent   times.     There 

it  was  rarely  practiced.     Naturally,  during  men  have  played  the  part  of  tyrants;  they 

the  minority   of   the   rdgning  sovereign   a  have    behaved    shamefully,    scandalously, 
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abominably  and  in  any  number  of  other  and  ministers  of  state  as  well  as  powerful 

wicked    ways    toward    the    women.      The  daimyo  were  nothing  but  puppets  of  which 

strange  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  silly,  their  white  fingers  held  the  strings, 

base,  unforgivable  abuses  of  men  have  re-  As    if    statecraft,    literatiu^e,    scholarship 

suited  in  a  wonderful  thing — the  most  win-  were  not  quite  varied  and  wide  enough  a 

ning  feminine  graces  in  the  known  world.    A  realm  to  express  herself,  the  Japanese  woman 

Japanese  man  has  no  business  saying  this,  went  into  a  very  much  masculine  occupation 

It  is  not  appreciated  in  this  "  blow-your-own-  of  war.   There  is  not  a  school  boy  in  all  Japan 

horn-age"  of  advertisements.    He  needn't  say  who  does  not  know  that  the  first  captain  who 

it.    All  the  foreign  students  of  Japan  and  her  led  the  Nippon  forces  beyond  the  seas  and 

life  are  of  one  opinion  on  this  point.    One  with  success  was  the  Empress  Jingo.    Tomoe 

enthusiast  has  put  himself  down  in  black  and  Gojen  is  a  romantic  figure  in  the  military 

white  after  the  following  manner:      "How  annals  of  our  feudal  .times.     And  Princess 

sweet  the  Japanese  woman  is!    All  the  possi-  Oyama — who  was  educated  at  Vassar,  by  the 

bilities  of  the  race  for  goodness  seem  to  be  bye,  and  is  the  wife  of  Prince  Oyama,  com- 

concentrated  in  her.    It  shakes  one's  faith  in  mander-in-chief  of  the  Japanese  army  in  the 

some  Occidental  doctrines.     If  this  be  the  Russian  war — can  tell  many  a  thrilling  tale 

result  of  suppression  and  oppression,  then  of  the  part  the  samurai  women  took  in  the 

these  are  not  altogether  bad."  defense  of  Wakamatsu  Castle,  in  which  she 

This  also  is  true.  The  brain  of  Japan  has  was  a  mere  child,  but  no  mere  spectator, 
largely  been  with  her  women,  quite  as  much  With  such  heritage  as  this,  it  k  not  so  sur- 
as with  her  men.  Murasakishibu  is  the  prising  that  the  women  of  Japan  did  worthy 
name  of  our  Chaucer;  Murasakishibu  is  not  things  when  Opportunity,  coming  on  the 
a  name  of  a  man,  but  of  a  lady  of  court.  Sei  heels  of  Commodore  Perry  from  the  United 
Shonagon,  another  court  lady,  is  the  author  States,  opened  the  shoji  and  smiled  at  them, 
of  perhaps  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 

classic    literature    of    Yamato,    known    as  woman  physicians 
Makura  Zoshi.     Ise,  Izumi  Shikibu,  Koshi- 

kibu,  Akazoe-emon  can  easily  be  our  Keats,  It   was   in    1884   that   Hagino   Yoshi-ko 

Shelley  or  Sappho.    The  oldest  chronicle  of  opened  her  campaign  against  the  male  mon- 

the  Japanese  empire  extant  is  called  Kojiki —  opoly  of  the  medical  profession  in  Japan.  Her 

the  Record  of  Ancient  Things.    It  was  die-  aggressive  activity  brought  forth  fruits  meet 

tated  by  a  lady  called  Hieda  Are, — whose  unto  her  ambition  and  in  a  remarkably  short 

scholarly  memory  was  the  wonder  of  the  age.  time.    It  resulted  in  the  revision  of  the  regu- 

In  the  Augustan  age  of  Japanese  states-  lations  governing  the  official  examination  of 
manship,  Hojo  Masako  reigned  on  the  dais  candidates  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
of  the  Shogim.  She  was  called  the  Nun  And  Dr.  Washiyama  Yayoi  was  one  of  the 
Shogun,  because  she  had  shaved  her  head  at  first  exponents  of  the  movement, 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  Hojo  Sho-  The  number  of  woman  physicians  to-day 
gunate,  her  husband.  She  did  not  wish  to  is  not  large;  there  are  not  more  than  250 
mingle  with  mankind,  now  that  her  husband  women  in  actual  practice  in  the  entire  Em- 
had  passed  into  the  Shadow  World.  She  was  pire.  What  is  big  about  this  is  the  future, 
forced  to  take  the  dais.  Why?  For  the  sim-  In  the  Women's  Medical  School  of  Tokyo, 
plest  of  reasons.  Among  the  shining  com-  alone,  there  are  250  students.  If  the  number 
pany  of  famous  statesmen  of  the  time,  there  of  the  women  physicians  of  Japan  be  com- 
was  no  star  brighter  in  administrative  ability  paratively  small,  their  high  standing  tells  a 
than  her  own.  The  Great  leyasu,  the  founder  different  tale.  Dr.  Yoskioka  Yayoi  stands  in 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  which  ruled  the  the  very  first  rank  of  the  profession.  She 
empire  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  until  1868,  came  to  Tokyo  from  the  Shizuoka  Prefecture, 
when  the  present  Emperor  was  restored  to  and  was  one  of  the  first  girl  students  of  medi- 
the  throne,  leaned  upon  Kasugano  Tsubone  cine  in  Japan.  She  is  now  at  the  head  of  a 
and  her  judgments  far  more  than  on  any  of  medical  sdiool  and  of  a  hospital  all  her  very 
his  Elders.  This  statement  is  not  from  the  own.  And  they  are  not  small  either.  Her 
secret  memoirs  of  the  Shogun's  court;  it  is  school  on  Kawada  Street  in  Ushigome  Ward 
written  in  all  authentic  histories  worthy  the  of  the  City  of  Tokyo  was  established  eight 
hame.  The  influences  and  power  of  court  years  ago  and  has  an  enrollment  of  over  3cx> 
ladies  on  the  Tokugawa  politics  were  greater  students;  about  one-half  of  the  number 
than  many  authentic  histories  are  willing  to  board  in  the  dormitory  attached  to  the  school, 
admit.     Often  great  Elders  of  the  Shogun  Her  professional  life  is  a  shock  and  a  revda- 
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tion  to  any  one  who  conjures  up  the  charm-  name  is  Mrs.  Hatoyama.  Mrs.  Hatoyama  is 
ing  picture  of  a  pair  of  long  butterfly  sleeves  familiar,  happy,  witty,  even  chatty  on  a  pub- 
flirtmg  with  tea  cups  under  the  scented  can-  lie  platform.  She  speaks  very  rapidly,  and  is 
opy  of  cherries  in  bloom,  in  connection  with  famous  as  one  of  the  Dreaded  Trio  of  steno- 
the  woman  of  Japan.  Every  morning,  on  the  graphic  reporters,  with  Mr.  Shimada  and 
average,  no  less  than  eighty  patients  come  Professor  Tsuboi.  She  thinks  clearly,  her 
to  see  her  at  her  office.  Dr.  Yoshioka  is  mar-  sentences  are  limpid  as  a  mountain  rill,  and 
ried  to  a  physician,  who  is  widely  known  as —  rush  down  the  theme  with  a  silver  melody  of 
the  husband  of  Dr.  Yoshioka.  That,  too,  in  her  own.  She  is  not  at  all  emotional;  she 
Japan,  mind  you!  He  is  one  of  the  instruc-  does  not  let  her  personality  dominate  her 
tors  of  her  own  medical  school  and  perfectly  speeches,  as  does  Shimoda  Uta-ko.  She  goes 
happy.  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  with  the  incisive- 
Dr.  Mayeda  Sono  is  another  of  the  promi-  ness  and  clarity  of  "one  splitting  a  bamboo." 
nent  woman  physicians  of  Tokyo.  She  has  She  has  small  patience  with  oratorical  tricks 
had  wide  and  practical  experiences  both  in  of  any  type — she  just  talks;  talks  from  her 
Japan  and  in  the  government  hospital  in  heart  to  her  hearers'  hearts,  through  the 
Korea.  She  is  a  widow  and  shoulders  the  heart  of  the  things  she  is  talking  on.  Be- 
support  of  her  family  and  her  father  with  cause  of  her  ease  and  sparkling  wit  on  a  plat- 
comfort  and  distinction.  form,  she  is  spoken  of  as  another  Count  Oku- 

ma  among  the  women  orators  of  the  country. 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

WOBIAN   WRITERS   OF   THE    NEW   NIPPON 

There  are  in  Tokyo  to-day  about  2900 
school  teachers.  Of  this  number,  iioo  are  There  is  something  wrong  with  the  woman 
women;  not  quite  have  women  dethroned  writers  of  the  New  Nippon  to-day.  Through- 
men  in  this  kindly  field  of  human  endeavor,  out  the  Empire,  there  is  no  lack  of  clever  au- 
nor  yet  have  they  halved  the  empire — ^but  thors,  and  a  number  of  yoimg  women  are  actu- 
very  nearly  so.  It  is  very  certain  that  no  ally  invading  the  editorial  offices  of  news- 
name  of  the  more  conceited  gender  could  be  papers  and  magazines.  But  when  one  looks 
written  much  higher  than  that  of  Shimoda  for  a  shining  name  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
Uta-ko.  Her  record  at  the  Peeresses'  School  outshine  such  male  stars  as  Bimyo,  Rohan, 
in  Tokyo  is  already  a  classic  tradition.  She  Koyo,  Futabatei,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
has  maintained  a  rather  un- Japanese  life-  others  in  the  same  exalted  company,  he 
condition  of  single  blessedness, — minus  boast-  stares  into  a  void, — save  for  one  brief  and 
ing  and  with  the  ever-ready  admission  of  re-  bright  meteor.  Her  name  was  Higuchi 
grets.  Having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  Natsu-ko.  She  wrote  under  the  brush  name 
has  tried — and  succeeded  in  a  marvelous  of  Ichiyo.  Bom  in  Tokyo,  in  1872,  she  died 
measure — to  mother  the  girl  students  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  gods  must 
came  to  her.  In  the  classroom,  hers  was  the  have  loved  her  exceedingly.  She  began  her 
"mothcr-and-child"  attitude  throughout,  writing  career  in  1892  and  death  closed  it  in 
Even  while  she  was  not  feeling  in  good  health  1896  and  in  that  brief  period  she  achieved 
she  never  thought  of  missing  her  classes,  un-  '* Muddy  Stream,'^  "Passing  Clouds,"  "Part- 
less  she  was  actually  down  in  bed.  For  the  ing  Ways"  and  about  twenty  other  stories. 
reason  that  her  girls  would  have  been  so  dis-  "There  is  nothing  of  that  philosophic  pose  of 
appointed  to  miss  her.  With  her,  teaching  Rohan  about  her,"  wrote  perhaps  the  most 
is  a  passion.  She  loves  schoolroom  lecturing  gifted  literary  critic  of  those  days,  Takayama 
as  she  dislikes  public  platforms.  Chogyu, "  neither  are  there  the  world-wise  airs 

of  Koyo.    Yet — yet,  there  is  magic  in  her 

JAPANESE  woBfEN  AS  ORATORS  observation;  in  her  letters,  divinity  dwells. 

Her  heaven-talent  towers  aloft!" 

And  yet  Miss  Shimoda  ranks  very  high 

as  a  public  speaker.    She  has  been  spoken  of  business  wobien  of  japan 
as  another  Ito — meaning  the  late  Prince  Ito, 

who  was  very  fond  of  hearing  the  music  of  But  a  man  who  looks  for  the  most  pic- 

his  own  voice  in  his  day  and,  what  is  more  to  tm-esque  romances  in  the  actual  life  of  Nip- 

Ihc  point,  had  a  large  number  of  friends  who  pon  of  to-day  should  certainly  go  among  the 

fdt  the  same  way.    In  fact,  there  is  only  an-  business  women  of  the  country;  among  those 

other  lady  who  can  even  pretend  to  stand  on  women  whose  brilliant  business  talents  are 

the  same  plane  with  Shimoda  Uta-ko.    Her  an  eternal  wonder  to  bearded  males — they 
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ivhom  the  newspapers  are  ever  delighted  to  yen — which  is  half  as  many  American  dollars, 

advertise  under  the  militant  title  of  "Lady  That  in  itself  was  a  big  fortune  in  Nagano, 

Generals."  especially  for  a  little  woman  who  started 

Take  the  career  of  the   mistress  of  the  with  practically  no  capital  and  in  the  modest 

Seiuntei,  the  Blue  Clouds  Restaurant.  trade  of  a  restaurant-keeper.    It  was  then 

Fujimori  Ume-ko, — for  that  is  her  name, —  that  her  young  husband — who,  by  the  bye, 
was  the  yoimgest  of  eight  children  and  lost  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  building  up  of 
her  father  when  she  was  five.  At  the  age  of  business  and  fortune — lost  his  head.  He 
twelve,  she  was  sent  out  into  the  world  to  made  a  plunge.  He  made  a  nmnber  of  deep- 
work  for  food  and  raiment  and,  more,  to  help  water  plunges  into  all  sorts  of  enterprises  of 
as  best  she  could  toward  the  support  of  her  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge; 
mother.  She  was  different  from  the  very  he  "put  out  his  hand"  at  this  and  that  and 
start,  they  say.  She  worked  in  such  a  whole-  the  other  things  and  became  an  expert  in 
hearted,  altogether  cheerful  way  that  her  forgetting  to  tell  his  wife  about  his  ventiires. 
mistress  fell  in  love  with  her.  At  twenty-one,  Her  protests  had  too  many  points  in  them 
she  joined  one  of  her  elder  sisters  in  the  pro-  to  be  comfortable  for  him.  When  he  awoke 
fession  of  the  gekha.  Her  remarkable  per-  off  and  on,  and  found  himself  deeper  in  the 
sonal  charms  counted  for  much  there;  and  mire  than  ever,  as  he  was  bound  to  find  him- 
her  ever-cheerful  temperament  was  mor^  than  self  in  the  natural  and  most  logical  course  of 
gold  or  precious  stones  in  paving  her  way  to  things,  he  went  deeper  still  in  his  frantic 
success.  efforts  to  make  good  his  losses.     After  ex- 

Unlike  so  many  of  her  sister  artists,  she  pending  the  major  portion  of  the  fortune 
worked,  smiled,  and  saved  money.  One  fine  made  by  his  wife,  he  died  with  the  indebted- 
morning,  she  took  a  good  steady  look  in  the  ness — the  indebtedness  of  which  he  found  it 
face  of  the  future,  smiled  at  it  with  her  usual  so  convenient  to  forget  telling  his  wife — of 
optimism  and  quit  the  profession  of  pro-  over  one  hundred  thousand  yen! 
fessional  entertainer.  She  did  something  be-  What  did  the  mistress  of  the  Blue  Clouds  do 
sides;  she  married  a  young  fellow  with  whom  under  the  circumstances  ?  She  did  not  waste 
she  started  a  little  restaurant  in  the  City  of  a  single  tear.  She  took  a  good  long  fresh 
Nagano,  in  the  heart  of  deep  mountains  of  look  into  the  future;  saw  it  smiling  at  her  as 
Shinano.  She  christened  the  restaurant,  usual;  she  smiled  back  at  it  and — went 
Seiun-tei,  the  House  of  Blue  Clouds.  Blue  ahead.  She  paid  back  her  husband's  debts; 
clouds  have  always  stood  for  winged  ambi-  and  she  had  to  take  many  a  day  off  her  busi- 
tion  among  the  classic  poets  of  China  and  ness  in  hunting  up  the  creditors,  for  the 
Japan.  Political  fever  was  high  in  Shinano,  creditors  (although  this  sounds  utterly  in- 
then;  and  the  City  of  Nagano  was  the  polit-  credible)  out  of  admiration  for  the  courage 
ical  capital  of  the  prefecture.  It  was  there  and  ability  of  the  woman,  and,  moreover, 
the  people  gathered  to  elect  the  representa-  being  in  no  wise  worried  about  the  debt  being 
tives  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Tokyo.  paid  by  her,  sometime,  did  not  wish  to  har- 

The  mistress  of  the  Blue  Clouds  with  ad-  ass  her  in  the  hour  of  her  trials.  And  to- 
mirable  enterprise  rose  to  the  height  where  day?  The  mistress  of  the  Blue  Clouds,  they 
Opportunity  beckoned  her.  Her  pleasant  say,  is  richer  than  ever  before.  Had  Fuji- 
personality  told  even  more  than  the  good  mori  Ume-ko  staged  her  activities  in  Tokyo 
cooking  of  the  Blue  Clouds.  In  no  time  instead  of  in  the  mountain-screened  city  of 
she  amassed  a  modest  fortune.  In  those  Nagano^  her  "blue  cloud  dreams"  would 
days,  Nagano  City  had  not  a  restaurant  big  have  winged  higher.  Such  at  least  is  the 
enough  to  accommodate  three,  four  hundred  consensus  of  competent  criticisms — so  high 
guests  at  a  public  banquet.  That  was  an-  indeed  that  the  famous  "lady  generals"  in 
other  challenge  from  the  gods.  She  answered  the  capital  city,  such  as  the  mistresses  of  the 
it  to  the  "eternal  open  mouths"  of  the  city  Fuki-ro  and  of  the  Hisago-ya,  can  hardly 
by  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land  and  build-  "  reach  up  to  her  finger  tips." 
ing  an  imposing  structure  upon  it.  The  The  story  of  Mrs.  Yamazaki  Kesa-ko  is 
Blue  Clouds  sign-board  took  a  high  jump,  not  a  whit  less  romantic  than  that  of  the  mis- 
It  was  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  good  tress  of  the  Blue  Clouds.  Mrs.  Yamazaki 
people  of  Nagano  City  that  a  mere  restau-  at  the  age  of  twelve  used  to  peddle  charcoal 
rant  should  have  the  temerity  to  house  itself  in  through  the  village  streets  of  Ueda  in  Shin- 
such  an  imposing  structure.  Fujimori  Ume-  ano.  To-day,  she  handles  hundreds  of  thou- 
ko  was  rewarded  for  her  daring  and  fore-  sands  of  yen  as  the  business  head  of  perhaps 
sight.     In  a  few  years  she  amassed  200,000  the  biggest  drug  store  in  Tokyo  (called  Tei- 
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koku-do)  and  its  many  branch  shops.    She  by  day  with  a  three-year-old  child  clinging 

looks  after  more  than  fifty  clerks  and  servants  to  her  sleeve  or  in  her  arms;   and  by  night 

and  keeps  them  busy;    she  attends  to  the  sat  far  beyond  midnight  with  the  sewing 

funds,  books,  and  management  of  the  shop;  which  she  took  in  to  help  out.    Immediately 

attends  to  domestic  as  well  as  export  orders  after  the  first  flush  of  success  her  husband 

and    their  shipments   and   to   oflice   corre-  was  taken  down  with  a  serious  illness  and  lay 

spondence  besides.    Her  husband  is  the  presi-  abed  for  nearly  two  years.    The  wife  rose 

dent  of  the  Nippon  Drug  Stock  Company  level  with  the  need.    She  took  the  road  her- 

and  the  head  of  the  Tokyo  Drug  Export  self,  fought  against  the  shrewd  campaign  of 

Merchants' Association,  and  is  identiified  with  her  competitors  and  laid  the  foundation  of 

a  number  of  other  organizations.     To-day  the  supremacy  that  the  Teikoku-do  enjoys 

he  leaves  the  practical  administration  of  the  to-day  throughout  the  Empire  and  through 

drug  store  almost  entirely  in  the  care  of  his  Korea  and  I  lanchuria. 

wife.    The  diplomatic  end  of  the  business  is  These  are  individual  and  altogether  strik- 

about  the  only  thing  he  attends  personally,  ing  cases.    These  women  are  exceptional  in 

And  what  he  is  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  their  ability  and  successes.     But  no  peak 

efforts  of  Madame  Yamazaki.     When  the  hangs  in  mid-air.    Even  as  there  is  a  mass  of 

young  couple  started  in  life,  they  had  not  a  American  women  back  of  Miss  Jane  Addams, 

cent;  they  worked  together.    They  borrowed  with  similar  ideals,  endeavors,  achievements 

fifty  yen  ($25)  to  start  a  little  drug  shop  in  differing  only  in  magnitude,  so   there  is  a 

a  back  street,  in  Kanda  Ward,  Tokyo.    Mr.  great  number  of  women  in  every  nook  and 

Yamazaki  is  more  of  a  chemist  than  a  busi-  comer  of   the   Empire  of  Japan   who   are 

ness  man;  and  the  little  shop  lingered  in  the  traveling,  with  more  or  less  success,  along 

shadow  of  failure  for  many  a  dark  moon.    It  similar  paths  and  toward  the  same  heights 

was  then  that  the  yoimg  wife  took  to  the  beaconed  by  these  remarkable  women  whose 

peddling  of    toilet   articles   and  perfumery  stories  I  have  tried  to  tell. 
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BY  B  AS  ANT  A  KOOMAR  ROY 

EARLY  marriage  is  one  of  the  greatest  very  few  and  far  between,  however.  But,  on 
evils  of  Hindu  society.  The  girls  are  the  whole,  the  age  of  marriage  has  been  con- 
generally  married  and  become  mothers,  in  siderably  raised.  The  girls  of  these  societies 
many  cases,  at  an  age  when  they  should  be  in  are  going  in  for  education  with  a  vengeance, 
school.  The  girl  mothers  often  die  in  child-  There  are  scores  of  graduates  of  imiversities 
birth  or  their  health  is  shattered  for  the  rest  among  them.  On  account  of  deferred  mar- 
of  their  lives.  The  boy  husbands  are  ham-  riage,  the  women  of  India  are  beginning  to 
pered  in  many  instances  in  their  future  careers  have  a  wider  view  of  life  and  civic  duties. 
by  the  responsibility  of  supporting  a  family,  Caste  rules  prohibit  marriage  between 
and  quite  often  are  obliged  to  subject  them-  members  of  different  castes  and  subcastes. 
sdves  to  drudgery  which,  but  for  their  mar-  This  leads  to  marriage  relationships  within 
riage,  they  could  have  escaped.  Early  very  narrow  circles,  which  result  in  physical 
marriage  stands  in  the  way  of  education,  espe-  degeneracy.  The  social  reformer  knows  that 
dally  of  the  girls.  this  is  a  source  of  social  and  national  weak- 
The  custom  of  early  marriage  is  changing  ness.  So  he  has  been  agitating  marriage  be- 
fast.  Now  the  Hindu  boys  refuse  to  marry  tween  different  castes,  at  least  between  the 
untD  they  have  finished  their  education  and  subcastes  of  the  same  principal  castes.  The 
made  a  start  in  life,  although  such  a  refusal  is  reform  societies  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  and  the 
thought  very  improper.  Consequently,  the  Arya-Somaj  are  doing  yeoman's  service  in 
giris  have  to  wait  until  the  boys  are  ready  to  this  as  in  other  social  reform  measures.  In- 
marry.  So  marriages  are  getting  late  now-  termarriages  are  going  on,  under  their  aus- 
adays.  Among  some  of  the  reform  societies,  pices,  between  different  original  castes,  sub- 
such  as  the  Brahmo-Somaj  and  the  Arya-  castes,  and  even  between  different  provinces. 
Somaj,  you  will  find  maids  of  twenty,  twenty-  Though  the  orthodox  do  not  relish  the  idea  at 
five,  thirty,  or  even  thirty-five.    They  are  all,  still  the  work  is  going  on  just  the  same  as 
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irala  Drvi  Chowdhury.  B.A.,  laic  principal  of 


the  result  of  organized  propaganda  for  the 
expansion  of  the  idea  and  practice  of  inter- 
marriage. The  opposition  is  only  strengthen- 
ing the  movement. 

But  the  greatest  diiBculty  in  the  way  of 
inter- provincial  marriages  lies  in  the  lan- 
guage problem.  The  people  of  different 
provinces  of  India  speak  different  languages 
and  do  not  understand  one  another;  and  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  love-making,  or  house- 
keeping, is  well-nigh  impossible  without  a 
common  language.  So  the  work  must  start 
from  narrower  circles  of  subcastes  and  gradu- 
ally expand  to  wider  and  wider  circles. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  work 
has  begun  in  right  earnest  and  is  making 
steady  progress.  Men  like  Sir  Chandra 
Madhub  Ghose  and  Justice  Saradacharun 
Mittra  are  rendering  great  service  along  this 
line.  A  few  years  ago  Miss  Sarala  Devi 
Ghosal,  B.A.,  of  Bengal,  a  woman  of  great 
intellectual  attainments  and  a  leader  of-  the 


(present  national  movement, 
married  Mr.  R.  Dutt  Chowd- 
hury  of  the  Punjab,  This 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  such 
marriages.  Whenever  there 
is  a  dispute  about  inter-pro- 
vincial marriages,  the  young 
men  quote  their  Sarala  De\'i. 
In  the  higher  castes  of  the 
Hindus  a  widow  is  not  allow- 
ed to  marry.  Once  a  widow 
always  a  widow.  But  a 
widower  can  marry  as  many 
times  as  he  wishes  to,  and 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
him  from  marrying.  Thia 
social  custom  is  not  only  an 
injustice  done  to  women, 
but  a  poor  social  economy 
as  well.  The  great  majority 
of  Indian  widows  are  Hindu 
widows.  There  were,in  1901, 
19,487  widows  below  the  age 
of  five;  gs,7g8  between  five 
and  ten;  275,862  between  ten 
and  fifteen;  522,867  between 
fifteen  and  twenty;  938,725 
between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five;  1,432,608  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty; 
2,267,36ibetween  thirty  and 
thirty-five;  2,068,491  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty; 
3,770,495  between  forty  and 
forty-five;  2,264,038  between 
forty-five  and  fifty;  4,112,- 
876  between  fifty  and  fifty- 
five;  1,521,210  between  fifty-five  and  si.xty 
and  6,596,939  of  sixty  and  over. 

REMARRIAGE    OF    WIDOWS 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The 
social  lecturers  in  India  make  a  good  deal  of 
the  figures  and  urge  remarriage  of  Hindu 
widows.  The  higher  castes  are  moving  in  the 
matter.  A  few  examples  have  been  set  e\'en 
in  the  otherwise  orthodox  families  of  high 
social  standing.  The  most  striking  example 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  remarriage  of  the 
daughter,  a  girl  widow  of  ten  or  twleve,  of 
Justice  Ashntosh  Mukrju  of  the  Calcutta 
High  Court.  Though  he  belonged  to  ortho- 
dox Hinduism,  still  when  it  came  to  the  re- 
marriage of  his  little  widowed  daughter,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  marry  her  again,  though  he 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  some  of  his  own 
caste  people  and  relatives.  Following  the 
lead  of  men  in  high  positions,  others  are  doing 
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the  same.  Widow  marriage  seems  to  be 
quite  a  fashionable  thing  nowadays. 

A  few  years  ago  Rani  Mrinalini  of  Calcutta, 
a  TOunf;  widow,  married  a.  young  man  in  pri- 
vate life  and  left  her  queenly  title  and  king- 
dom. Parents  advertise  in  the  papers:  "A 
>-oimg  widow  of  a  different  caste  is  wanted  for 
a  boy  of  such  and  such  caste."  They  want  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, — intermarriage 
and  the  remarriage  of  widows  combined  in  the 
same  marriage.  "Widow  remarriage  bu- 
reaus" have  been  started  to  facilitate  widow 
marriage.  Newspapers  have  opened  a  new 
column  under  the  heading  of  "Widow  Mar- 
riage," and  they  &11  quite  a  little  space  with 
oews  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Even  the  illiterate  masses  are  permeated 
with  this  idea  of  social  reform.  The  other 
day  in  the  little  farming  village  of  Orakandi, 
B«igal,  with  but  a  few  hundred  inhabitants, 
the  women  called  a  meeting,  at  which  many 
men  were  present,  and  passed  resolutions 
condemnin);  early  marriage  and  advocating 
remarriage  of  Hindu  widows.  Though  99 
per  cent,  of  the  people  were  illiterate,  still 
they  could  not  help  feeling  the  pulsations  of 
the  oatiooal  heart  that  had  been  beating  with 
tremendous  rapidity. 

POPULAR    DEUAND   FOR   EDUCATION 

On  the  average,  out  of  141  women  in  India, 
one  only  can  read  and  write.  This  state  of 
Oliteracy  left  the  women  to  a  very  narrow 
sphere  of  activity.  The  nation  builders  of 
India  realize  that  woman  is  the  greatest  asset 
of  any  nation.  She  is  the  mother;  she  molds 
the  character  of  the  rising  generation;  she's 
the  wife;  the  family  is  under  her  control. 
So  the  education  and  general  enlightenment 
of  women  are  more  necessary  than  the  educa- 
tion of  men.  So  different  avenues  are  being 
opened  for  female  education,  and  patriotic 
men  and  women  of  India  are  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  spread  education 
among  women,  and  thus  to  raise  their  status 
and  with  it  the  status  of  men. 

Mi^  Sarojini  Naidu,  one  of  the  women 
leaders  of  Indian  thought,  thus  spoke  before 
the  last  Social  Conference  in  Calcutta: 

Docs  one  man  dare  to  deprive  another  of  his  birth- 
rsfai  to  God's  pure  air  which  nourishes  his  body? 
Iknr  tbeo  shall  a  man  dare  to  deprive  a  human  soul 
nl  ni  imroemortal  inheritance  of  liberty  and  life? 
.\adyci,  my  friends,  man  hassodared  in  the  case  of 
lodtaa  women.  That  is  why  you  men  o(  India 
an  to-day  what  you  are,  because  your  fathers,  in 
deprit-ing  your  mothers  of  that  immemorial  birth- 
mht.  have  robbt-d  you,  their  sons,  of  your  just 
niSrrit»nce.  Therefore,  I  charge  you,  ^restore  to 
yrtur  women  ihc^r  ancient  rights,  for  it  is  we,  and 


not  you.  who  are  the  real  nation-builders,  and 
without  our  active  cofipcration  at  all  points  of 
progress,  all  your  congresses  and  conferences  are  in 
vain.  Educate  your  women  and  the  nation  will 
take  care  of  itsclfi  for  it  is  true  to-day  as  it  was 
yesterday,  and  will  be  to  (he  end  of  human  lite, 
that  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  b  the  power 
that  rules  the  world. 

Her  Highness  the  Maharani  of  Baroda  in- 
spired her  Indian  sisters  of  the  last  Ladies' 
Conference  in  Calcutta  by  saying:  , 

We  shape  the  minds  of  our  children  in  their 
infancy  and  boyhood,  wc  can  inspire  them  with  a 
love  and  a  legitimate  pridp  in  our  past  history,  and 
wc  can  create  in  them  a  taste  For  our  modem  litera- 
ture. .  .  .  The  manhood  and  the  womanhood  o( 
India  is  our  handiwork;  let  us,  mothers,  train  the 
future  manhood  and  womanhood  of  India  to  the 
service  of  our  country. 

Even  the  beggar  of  India  has  changed  the 
burden  of  his  songs.  In  exchange  for  alms 
he  received,  he  used  to  entertain  the  people 
with  religious  songs,  entreating  them  to  be 
good  and  kind,  and  also  to  project  their 
thoughts  to  the  hereafter.  But  since  he  has 
been  won  over  by  the  nationalist,  he  has  laid 
aside  his  religious  songs  and  sings  the  na- 
tional songs  instead.  He  sings  to  urge  men 
to  patriotism,  he  sii^gs  recalling  the  better 
days  of  India  gone  by,  and  above  all  he  sings 
to  awaken  the  Indian  woman.  Here  is  a 
sample: 

Awake,  arise,  O  daughters  of  India;  unless  you 
rise  Mother  India  cannot  rise.     Be  ye  wives  of 
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heroes,  and  give  birth  to  heroes.    But  for  your  abundant.     In  Bengal  they  are  springing  up 

devotion  to  India's  cause,  she  can  never  rise.     So   uj^^  mushrooms. 

awake,  arise,  ye  daughters  of  India.  rj^,     t   j*  •        j«       ^l  j 

•^  The  Indian  women  are  mvading  the  sacred. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Indian  National  Con-  precincts  of  journalism,  too.  There  are  many 
gress,  that  meets  every  year  during  the  first-class  magazines  that  are  being  con- 
Christmas  holidays  and  aims  at  p)olitical  re-  ducted  Sy  them,  both  in  English  and  in  dififer- 
forms  and  p)owers,  sits  the  Social  Conference,  ent  vernaculars.  The  Indian  Ladies'  Jour- 
where  thousands  of  educated  men  and  women  naly  printed  in  English,  is  by  far  the  best 
meet  and  plan  work  for  social  reform.  This  woman's  paper  in  India.  The  Bharati  is  ed- 
agitation  is  kept  up  throughout  the  year  by  ited  by  Mrs.  Swadna  Kumari  Ghosal,  the  Shu 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and  by  pub-  Provat  by  Miss  Kumadini  Mittra.  There  are 
lie  lectures  and  discourses.  There  also  meets  other  papers  like  the  Bamabadhini  Palrika^ 
at  the  same  time  the**  Women's  Conference"  the  Paricharikaj  the  Antappor,  the  Bharai 
to  plan  work  to  better  the  condition  of  women.  Mahilay  etc.,  all  edited  by  Indian  women,  and 
The  women  leaders  make  speeches  and  pass  any  and  every  one  of  these  journals  would  do 
resolutions  and,  like  men,  plan  work  for  the  credit  to  the  periodical  literature  of  any  coun- 
next  year.  Women  travel  from  different  cor-  try  in  the  world, 
ners  of  that  vast  country  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  conference.  Everyone  is  ani-  widows'  homes 
mated  with  a  lofty  ideal  and  a  noble  ambi- 
tion. They  carry  on  the  business  of  these  As  the  helpess  Indian  widows  are  a  burden 
meetings  along  strictly  business  lines.  They  on  society,  widows'  homes  are  being  started 
divide  India  into  different  circles  and  carry  for  training  these  widows  as  teachers  in  differ- 
on  their  activities  in  the  circles  in  which  ent  branches  of  learning — e,g,,  education, 
they  happen  to  live.  As  a  result  of  this  agi-  nursing,  sewing,  embroidery,  and  other  fine 
tation,  women's  organizations  are  springing  arts.  Thus  they  are  being  helped  to  be  able 
up  in  all  parts  of  India.  Women  representing  to  help  themselves.  The  widows'  home  of 
these  organizations  demand  women's  rights  Baranagore,  in  Bengal,  started  by  Mr.  Sasi- 
in  no  less  unmistakable  terms  than  in  which  pado  Bannerjee,  and  the  Kharve  widows' 
the  women  of  America  and  Europe  demand  home  at  Poona,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
their  **  rights."  The  feminist  movement  is  are  the  most  imp)ortant.  The  "  Seca  Sadan  " 
gaining  ground  everywhere,  and  the  progress  (Home  of  Service)  of  Bombay,  started  by 
in  India  is  almost  incredible.                              Mr.  Malavari  to  train  women  in  social  ser\dce 

work,  is  helping  the  widows  a  good  deal. 
HINDU  women's  clubs  Mr.   Malavari  has  many  rich  people   and 

princes  interested  in  the  scheme,  and   the 

The  Mahila  Samiti  (Woman's  Association)  institution  is  thriving  on  a  grand  scale.  In 
of  Calcutta  proposes,  besides  other  things,  to  other  provinces  and  cities  there  are  similar 
unite  Indian  women  of  all  castes,  creeds  institutions.  In  Calcutta  the  women  have 
and  races,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  for  the  started  a  ladies'  industrial  institution  (MahUa 
service  of  the  Motherland.  The  Bharat  Stri  Shilpa  Samiti),  where  they  teach,  mostly  the 
Mahamandal  (All  India  Woman's  Union)  widows,  all  kinds  of  handiwork,  such  as 
aims  at  diffusing  education  among  women  of  tailoring,  weaving,  lacework,  embroidery,  and 
all  classes.     It  hires  woman  teachers  and  painting. 

sends  them  out  into  families  where,  on  ac-  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  part  women 
count  of  purdah,  married  women  cannot  come  are  playing  in  the  political  and  industrial 
out  for  education.  It  is  mainly  through  the  regeneration  of  India.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
exertion  of  the  Indian  women  that  hundreds  but  for  women's  help,  guidance,  and  willing- 
of  girls'  schools  are  dotting  the  entire  coim-  ness  to  suffer,  the  whole  movement  would 
try.  Opening  of  women's  clubs  in  metropoli-  fall  to  pieces.  The  Indian  woman  is  the 
tan  cities,  and  even  in  country  places,  is  the  soul  of  the  nationalist  movement.  When  the 
order  of  the  day.  Women  club  together  and  history  of  Indian  nationalism  is  written  the 
subscribe  for  papers  and  magazines,  and  in  women  of  India  will  be  given  a  conspicuous 
their  after-dinner  meetings  the  one  that  can  place. 

read  reads  the  latest  news,  and  all  comment  In-  the  strengthening  of  women  we  see  half 
on  the  recent  development  of  national  and  of  the  population  strengthened.  The  half  that 
even  international  affairs.  In  Madras  there  was  feeble  and  almost  paralyzed  is  stirring 
is  not  an  important  place  where  there  is  no  with  a  new  life,  and  promises  to  be  a  source 
woman's  association.     In  Bombay  they  are  of  strength  and  inspiration  in  the  future. 
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JAPAN'S  TASK   IN   KOREA 

BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

(President  of  the  Stanford  University) 

N  the  following  notes  it  is  not  necessary  and  be  good."     When  the  people  attempted  to 

to  discuss  the  ethics  of  the  Japanese  occu-  ^"^  °"  5^^  Independence  Cfub,  His  Majestv  put 

f  ^            .x^     X*  .         •'  r  .1            .  up  a  notice  on  the  Bell  Kiosh:      Let  there  be  no 

paUon  of  Korea,  the  history  of  the  various  meeting  or  shout  talk  of  any  kind  in  the  street, 

movements  which  led  up  to  it,  nor  the  inci-  You  are  commanded  every  man  to  stay  at  home 

dents    of    military    occupation    and    of    the  and  mind  your  own  busmess."     He  handcuffed 

imipUon  of  laborers  and  roustabouts  who  "»•  ]L^  robbed  us.  he  paddled  us.  he  hanged  and 

,      *^j         .  ,       -     u     i.     •  1.        •  I  »>  i.1-         u  quartered  us,  he  lived  for  himself  alone  and  for 

hoped,  vainly,  to     get  nch  qmck     through  y,^  worn-out  superstitions,  but  it  was  better  than 

occupation  of  the  new  temtory,  and  who  no  king.     So  deeply  is  the  patriarchal  thought 

found   themselves  obliged   to   return   home  written  on  the  heart  that  bees  could  as  easily 

unsuccessful.    I  speak  only  of  those  matters  swarm  without  a  queen  bee  as  Korea  lift  up  its 

^  w                          "^   ..           I.'  I.               i.  head  without  some  choice  in  the  way  of  a  ruler.  .  .  . 

of  Japanese  ocaipation  which  came  to  my  ^y  face  is  lost  and  shame  is  my  eternal  portion 

attention  m  a  short  visit  to  the  country  m  forever. 
Sq>tember,  191 1. 

Korea  {Chosen,  in  Japanese)  is  nearly  as  For  the  "squeeze"  the  Japanese  have  sub- 
large  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  lies  stituted  regular  taxes  and  regular  process  of 
in  the  same  latitude.  Agriculturally  it  has  law.  They  have  exterminated  the  brigands, 
about  the  same  value  as  these  States.  It  who  were  mainly  farmers  driven  beyond  en- 
is  also  a  little  smaller  than  Great  Britain,  durance  by  the  squeeze.  The  sums  raised 
Its  population  is  now  estimated  at  12,000,000.  by  taxation  are  all  spent  for  the  public  wel- 
The  people  are  very  poor,  living  in  little  fare,  and  spent  in  Korea.  The  expense  of 
houses  with  thatched  roofs,  in  small  villages,  occupation,  the  cost  of  army  and  navy,  is 
suggesting  colonies  of  scale  insects,  on  the  paid  by  Japan.  This  is  an  important  matter, 
slopes  of  the  hills.  Their  poverty  is  asso-  as  in  most  parts  of  the  w^orld  the  bulk  of 
dated  with  the  former  bad  government,  an  taxation  goes  to  military  expenditure. 
absolute  monarchy,  which  divided  its  privi-  The  Koreans  had  practically  lost  all  Ex- 
leges  among  the  nobility.  All  taxes  were  ports.  The  Japanese  have  introduced  indus- 
coUected  by  the  "squeeze,"  and  there  was  trial  sdiools,  and  are  teaching  the  people 
no  remedy  for  injustice  save  the  chance  luck  trades  by  which  they  may  have  in  the  cities 
of  beheading.  Almost  every  man  of  initiative  materials  for  export.  Everywhere  fair  schools 
in  whatever  kind  within  the  last  three  hun-  are  takingthe  place  of  the  little  native  schools. 
dred  years,  has  been  beheaded  by  order  of  the  In  the  Korean  village  of  Gondoro  I  visited 
court, — a  kind  of  reversed  selection  in  itself  one  of  these.  It  was  in  a  room  eight  feet 
adequate  to  accoimt  for  the  lack  of  self-  square;  six  children  were  reading  in  concert, 
assertion  characteristic  of  the  Koreans.  Any  a  teacher  squatting  on  the  floor,  on  which 
man  suspected  of  having  money  was  subject  the  head  of  the  house  lay  asleep.  Later  the 
to  violence  or  imprisonment.  Clean  clothing  teacher  covered  a  little  hand  blackboard  with 
might  get  a  farmer  into  trouble.    To  have  Korean  letters. 

trees  (other   than  chestnut  or  persimmon)  The  most  visible  misfortime  of  Korea  is  the 

about  one's  house,  subjected  a  man  to  such  loss  of  her  forests.    Except  along  the  Yalu 

suspicion.    If  he  were  not  rich  he  would  have  River  in  the  north,  where  still  remain  the 

cut  them  down  for  fuel.    The  attitude  of  the  pine  forests  which  the  Russian  promoters  had 

Korean  toward  his  own  forlorn  government  taken,  Korea  is  practically  a  treeless  land, 

is  well  expressed  by  a  Korean  gentleman.  Originally  the  forests  were  destroyed  to 

named  Kim,  as  quoted  by  James  S.  Gale:  get  rid  of  tigers  and  leopards.    Now  every 

We  have  no  king.    The  one  we  had  was  a  poor  T"^/  ^^^^  ^JJf^  ^^^  fP^i^^  "P  ^^  ^^^U 

make«hift.  but  anything  is  better  than  no  king,  ^^r  firewood.    The  people  bum  weeds  and 

He  would  never  uke  a  reprimand.    The  number  hay,  and  suffer  greatly  in  the  winter  time. 

of  heads  of  chief  officers  that  dropped  during  his  Good  cattle  are  raised  in  Korea,  being  used 

II^^H^^'"T'*i"iL  "*  r»f^  "™*^*f^^  '!i  ^^"^u^  mainly  as  beasts  of  burden,  never  for  mUk, 

bis  own  way  and  m  keepmg  the  people  under.    He  ,    ^  ^/              ,                4.     /r     j  ^     1          xi_ 

uaedtosay:  "  Don't  make  a  noise,  don't  talk  about  ^ut  the  people  cannot  afford  to  keep  them 

the  government.    Just  eat  your  rice,  do  your  work  as  they  need  all  their  hay  to  bum.    It  is  said 
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that  there  is  about  one  cow  or  bull  to  every  to  end  of  Korea,  from  Fusan  to  the  Yala 
nine  families.  Korea  is  an  excellent  grazing  River.  This  is  of  standard  gauge,  running 
coimtry  and  sends  some  beef  to  Japan,  but  American  cars,  two  trains  daily  each  way 
in  the  lack  of  timber  cattle  cannot  be  profit-  bearing  Pullman  sleepers  and  dining  cars. 
ably  reared,  unless  some  other  fuel  takes  the  This  Ime  is  now  extended  from  Antimg  oh 
place  of  hay.  the  Yalu  River  to  Mukden  in  Manchuria, 

The  loss  of  timber  causes  great  waste  of  and  thence  to  connections  with  the  Trans- 
land  by  wash  of  the  hills.  One  himdred  and  Siberian  line.  Solid  trains  may  now  be  run 
seventy  thousand  acres  of  land  are  taken  to  from  Moscow  to  Fusan.  At  present  the 
the  sea  every  year.  This  wash  of  the  land  Korean  railway  hardly  pays  its  way,  but  will 
destro)rs  the  breeding  grounds  of  herring,   be  an  important  factor  in  the  new  Korea  the 

The  Japanese  have  taken  the  task  of  re-  Japanese  hope  to  build  up. 
foresting  very,  seriously.  Mr.  O.  Saito,  the  With  proper  laws,  just  government,  and 
head  forester,  has  in  experimental  cultiva-  encouragement  to  industry  and  agriculture, 
tion  nearly  all  the  trees  of  value  in  temperate  the  Japanese  hope  to  see  twenty-five  millions 
regions.  This  year  three  million  pine  trees  of  people  in  Korea  in  a  score  of  years.  If 
were  planted.  Certain  privileges  are  granted  the  people  have  something  to  sell  they  will 
to  farmers  who  rear  the  trees  which  are  given  have  something  to  buy.  They  are  by  no 
them,  while  the  destruction  of  the  little  means  a  barbarous  ^or  incompetent  people, 
chance-sown  pines  is  forbidden.  A  complete  They  taught  the  Japanese  to  make  Satsuma 
and  careful  forestry  map  of  Korea  has  been  ware,  though  they  lost  the  art  themselves 
completed  and  every  method  known  to  when  their  forests  were  gone.  Korean  artists 
forestry  for  bringing  back  the  trees  is  in  use.  built  for  the  Japanese  the  temples  at  Kyoto 

Along  with  the  forestry  work  goes  the  work  and  Nagoya  in  exact  imitation  of  their  own 
of  the  experiment  stations  in  which  all  plants  temples  at  Seoul.  When  I  spoke  not  long 
which  may  be  made  available  for  Korean  ago  in  Seoul  to  1500  young  men,  all  dressed 
use  are  tested  and,  if  successful,  are  distrib-  in  spotless  white  muslin,  there  were  two  on 
uted  among  the  people.  the  stage  who  wore  Phi  Beta  Kappa  pins. 

One  residt  already  has  been  the  establish-  one  from  Princeton  and  one  from  Yale. 
ment  of  cotton  as  a  crop  in  Southern  Korea.  Their  Japanese  teachers  say  that  they  are 
By  bringing  in  better  seed,  the  crop  of  rice  very  quick  to  learn  languages,  fair  at  math- 
has  been  increased  30  per  cent,  on  30,000  ematics,  slow  in  the  inductive  sciences.  They 
of  the  300,000  acres  sown  to  rice  in  Korea,  have  lost  their  nation  and,  worst  of  all,  it 
The  culture  of  the  species  of  oak  on  which  went  down  without  saving  its  face.  The  hope 
the  wild  silkworm  feeds  has  also  been  greatly  of  the  people  is  reviving.  The  Japanese 
extended.  There  are  now  130  public  nur-  grant  perfect  religious  toleration,  and  in  the 
series  of  trees  in  Japan  and  six  pine  trees  are  consolations  of  the  Christian  religion  the 
given  yearly  to  each  citizen.  people  are  beginning  to  find  a  channel  in 

In  connection  with  the  large  experiment  which  they  can  turn  their  futile  love  of 
station  directed  by  Dr.  Honda  at  Suwon  is  country. 

an  Agricultural  College  for  Korean  boys.  Whether  the  blotting  out  of  Korea  be 
This  is  conducted  along  approved  lines.  It  right  or  wrong,  an  inevitable  step  of  manifest 
may  be  noted  that  in  the  dormitory  the  rooms  destiny  or  a  needless  suppression  of  a  imique 
are  all  built  in  Korean  fashion,  although  national  life,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  now 
much  better  than  in  most  Korean  homes,  to  decide.  The  occupation  of  Chosen  is  an 
This  shows  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  work  accomplished  fact.  It  is  a  part  of  the  future 
is  to  build  up  a  new  Korea,  not  the  aggrand-  of  Japan,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  know  that 
izement  of  Japan.  The  bureau  of  fisheries  the  Japanese  are  taking  their  new  responsi- 
under  Mr.  Ihara  shows  the  same  attention  bilities  seriously.  Japan  has  imdertaken  to 
to  Korean  needs.  Since  the  Japanese  took  carry  western  civilization  into  this  strong- 
charge  of  the  protectorate,  the  catch  of  fish  hold  of  the  "Unmitigated  East."  It  is  in 
has  been  very  greatly  increased,  there  being  work  of  this  kind  that  Japanese  administra- 
a  better  market.  tion  shows  itself  at  its  best — capable,  patient, 

The  sanitation  of  Seoul,  Pyeng-Yang,  and  forgetting  nothing,  not  the  least  of  the  lessons 
Fusan  has  also  received  the  careful  attention  of  science,  always  hop>eful,  always  industrious, 
of  the  Japanese  authorities.  The  govern-  and  considering  the  good  of  the  nation  rather 
ment  of  Japan  has  built  a  railway  from  end  than  the  wishes  of  the  individual. 


MAKING  A  NEW  CONSTITUTION 

FOR  OHIO^ 

BY  HENRY  W.  ELSON 

A  STATE  constitutional  convention  holds  out  reference  to  the  legislature — ^but  it  lost 

a  unique  place  in  our  American  political  out  finally,  on  third  reading,  by  a  decisive 

life.    It  has  to  deal  with  questions  of  basic,  majority. 

organic  law,  forbidden   to  our  Presidents,  A  measure  initiated  by  petition  of   the 

governors,  and  courts;  and  even  Congresses  people  must  go  to  the  legislature.    If  that 

and  legislatures  may  only  incidentally  pro-  body  adopts  it  unchanged  or  in  an  amended 

pose  changes  in  the  organic  law.    Ordinarily  form,  it  becomes  a  law,  subject  to  a  refer- 

these  conventions  are  composed  of  men  of  the  endum  to  the  people  on  petition  of  a  certain 

highest  type  and  beyond  the  reach  of  cor-  percentage.    If  the  legislature  defeats  the 

rupting  influences.    From   the  late  £.  L.  proposed  measure  or  fails  to  act  on  it,  a 

Godkin'sessay  on '^Decline  of  Legislatures,"  petition  of  but  3  per  cent.,  added  to  the 

we  quote  the  following:  former  initiative  petition,  is  sufficient  to  place 

it  before  the  people  for  a  final  judgment. 

Side  by  side  with  the  annual  or  biennial  legis-  ^ided  by  the  "middle^f-the-road"  class, 

Iature»  we  have  another  kind  of  legislature,  the    .,      ^    .»  .  .,  •  ^     • 

"Constitutional  Convention/' which  retains  every.  ^^  conservaUves  won  two  other  victones: 

body's  respect,  and  whose  work,  generally  marked  first,  a  provision  that  an  initiative  petition 

by  care  and  forethought,  compares  creditably  with  must  come  not  wholly  from  congested  cen- 

^  *«««'^^J<>n  o^  any  similar  body  in  the  world,  ^^rs  of  population,  but  from  at  least  half  of 

Through  the  hundred  years  of  national  existence  .,            '^  S       r^^o^.^           j              j 

it  has  received  Uttle  but  favorable  criticism  from  ^^f  counties  of  the  State,  and,  second,  an 

any  quarter.    It  b  still  an  honor  to  have  a  seat  inhibition  of  the  single  tax  by  means  of  the 

in  it.    The  best  men  in  the  community  are  still  initiative  and  referendum,  though  a  future 

"^^."^kTII'k  ^  ^"^  ^^  *"  J''-  ""^  T*"^**  ^^  ""^^ii  amendment  of  the  constitution  by  this  means, 

cost  to  health  or  private  affairs.     I  cannot  recall  1  .                -ui     4.1.       •   -1     -.         •         ^   • 

one  convention  which  has  incurred  either  odium  makmg  possible  the  single  tax,  is  not  m- 

or  contempt.  hibited.    It  may  be  said  that  the  only  ad- 
vantage won  by  the  radicals  lies  in  the  fact 

INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  that  the  percentages  required  to  initiate  a 

law  (3  per  cent.)  and  a  constitutional  amend- 

The  Ohio  Convention  of  191 2,  which  re-  ment  (10  per  cent.)  are  very  low.    However, 

cendy  finished  its  work  at  Columbus,  will  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  initiative  and 

doubdess  measure  up  with  others  of  its  kind,  referendum  as  adopted  by  the  convention,  if 

For  two  reasons  it  was  more  conspicuous,  ratifiedby  the  people,  will  be  used  but  seldom, 

perhaps,  than  any  other  in  many  years:  First,  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  Ohio  as 

it  was  in  answer  to  its  invitation  that  Mr.  well  as  in  nearly  all  States  that  the  p>eople 

Roosevelt  made  his  now  famous  speech  in  can  get  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  legisla- 

which  he  first  promulgated  his  ''recall  of  tion  without  initiative,  while  the  existence  of 

decisions"  doctrine;  secondly,  this  convention  a  referendum  law,  as  a  ''shotgun  behind  the 

was  the  first  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  con-  door,"  will  ordinarily  obviate  the  necessity 

sider  seriously  certain  innovations  in  govern-  of  using  it. 
ment  which  have  hitherto  met  with  greater 

favor  in  States  farther  west.  the  liquor  question 

Chief  among  these  are  the  initiative  and 

referendum,  which  occasioned  three  full  weeks  Next  to  the  referendum  and  initiative,  the 

of  debate  and  which  were  adopted  in  a  form  subject  of  licensing  the  liquor  traffic  required 

by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  extremists  of  more  of  the  convention's  time  than  any  other 

either  contending   faction.    The   conserva-  — nearly  three  weeks.    As  stated  in  the  arti- 

tivcs,  however,  are  better  satisfied  with  the  cle  on  the  convention  in  the  March  Review, 

result  than  arc  the  radicals.     The  latter  

t ^la  J i.^1-    £ -..I-     u  A*       A.'    *A.'   -.•       ft  »Profea8or  Elaon,  who  was  hlnuelfa  member  of  the  Ohio 

fought  desperately  for  the     direct  imtiative  Oonstltutlonftl    Oonventlon.    contributed    to    the    March 

-Hhe  enactment  of  laws  by  tiie  people  with-  £iYouUiS«!?ilS"l5SS^ 

Si 
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no  license  is  authorized  in  the  present  con-  delays  in  meting  out  justice.  Moreover,  it 
stitution  of  Ohio.  The  liquor  traffic  is,  is  practically  inaccessible  to  a  poor  litigajit 
therefore,  outlawed.  This  fact  has  been  a  By  the  new  method,  as  adopted  by  .the 
source  of  some  satisfaction  to  the  temperance  convention,  the  Circuit  Court  is  changed  to 
people  of  the  State;  but  in  practice  it  is  a  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall  have  final 
worse  than  meaningless,  for  any  one,  what-  judgment  in  all  cases  coming  from  the  lower 
ever  his  record  or  character,  may  establish  courts,  except  in  cases  of  felony  or  cases  in- 
a  saloon  anywhere  within  "wet"  territory  on  volving  great  public  interest  or  a  constitu- 
securing  a  location  and  paying  the  tax.  The  tional  principle.  The  new  plan  provides  for 
new  proposal  provides  for  license,  and  the  one  trial  and  one  review  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
securing  of  this  provision  is  practically  the  except  cases  in  chancery,  which  may  have  a 
only  victory  won  by  the  "wets,"  though  they  second  trial,  before  a  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
profess  to  be  pleased  with  the  proposed  plan  will  greatly  lessen  the  law's  delay  and 
amendment  and  will  probably  work  for  its  the  cost  of  litigation.  Instead  of  three  or 
adoption.  four  years,  as  now  required,  to  carry  a  case 
The  "drys"  are  also  pleased,  and  with  to  a  final  decision,  probably  as  many  months 
more  reason.  Three  or  four  items  in  the  will  suffice.  Hundreds  of  cases,  especially 
proposal  adopted  are  decidedly  in  their  cases  of  p>ersonal  injiiry  against  the  big 
favor.  Among  these  are  the  following:  corporations,  which  are  now  carried  to  the 
Brewery-owned  saloons,  of  which  there  are  highest  tribimal  in  the  State,  will  hereafter 
thousands  in-  the  State,  are  prohibited;  no  be  settled  in  a  Court  of  Appeals.  The  State 
man  can  seciwe  a  license  except  by  proving  will  be  divided  into  eight  judicial  districts, 
his  moral  character,  nor  can  he  retain  it  if  in  each  of  which  there  will  be  a  Court  of 
convicted  more  than  once  of  violating  the  Appeals  comp)osed  of  three  judges, 
liquor  laws;  present  and  future  temperance  In  one  other  respect  this  proposal  for  ju- 
laws  are  safeguarded,  and  not  more  than  one  didal  reform  deserves  special  notice.  It 
license  will  be  granted  for  each  500  of  the  makes  it  necessary  for  five  of  the  six  judges 
population.  This  last  provision,  which,  if  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  agree  in  order  to 
adopted  by  the  people,  will  cut  out  nearly  pronoimce  a  law  unconstitutional,  unless  a 
one-third  of  the  saloons  of  the  State,  was  Court  of  Appeals  has  already  so  pronounced 
fought  long  and  fruitlessly  by  the  Uquor  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  no  other 
interests.  The  temperance  people  of  the  coimtry  in  the  world  can  the  courts  sit  in 
State,  except  the  uncompromising  prohibi-  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature  or 
tionists,  are  lining  up  for  Uie  new  proposal  in  pronoimce  on  the  validity  of  a  statute;  but 
spite  of  their  prejudice  against  the  word  the  right  has  alwa)rs  been  recognized  in 
license,  and  if  the  moderates  and  the  liquor  America,  and  in  every  Supreme  Court,  Fed- 
interests  do  the  same,  its  adoption  will  be  eral  and  State,  a  bare  majority  can  exercise 
assured.  it.  If,  therefore,  Ohio  adopts  her  new  con- 
stitution, this  alteration  of  the  time-honored 
JUDICIAL  REFORM         •  custom  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 

coimtry. 
In  the  article  for  the  March  Review  we  A  proposal  to  aboUsh  capital  punishment 
noticed  the  first  of  the  proposals  adopted  by  was  adopted  by  a  narrow  margin;  but  the 
the   convention — that   reforming    the   jury  chances  are  that  it  will  be  defeated  at  the 
system,  breaking  the  thousand-year-old  cus-  polls.    If  the  changes  in  the  judiciary  pro- 
torn  of  requiring  unanimity  in  the  verdict  of  posed  by  this  convention  are  adopted  by  the 
a  jury.    Since  then  another  judicial  reform  people  it  is  believed  that  the  pecuniary  gain 
has  been  adopted  which  will  be  far-reaching  by  the  people  each  year  will  amount  to  several 
in  its  operation  if  accepted  by  the  people,  times  the  entire  cost  of  the  convention. 
The  great  defect  in  the  present  judicial  sys- 
tem of  Ohio  lies  chiefly  in  the  State  Circuit  home  rule  for  cities 
Court.    This  court  is  scarcely  more  than 

a  sieve  through  which  a  case  is  carried  up  Nothing  more  important  was  done  by  this 

from  the  Court  .of  Common  Pleas  to  the  convention  than  the  changes  it  provided  for 

Supreme  Court.    As  a  tribunal  of  final  resort  in  municipal  government.    Sixty  years  ago, 

it  scarcely  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  people,  when  the  present  constitution  of  the  State 

The  Supreme  Court  is  consequently  congested  was  adopted,  cities  were  few  and  small  in  size, 

with  business  and  is  usually  from  one  to  three  and  the  great  problems  then  to  be  solved  were 

years  behind  in  its  work,  the  result  being  long  those  relating  to  agriculture  and  rural  Iife« 
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To-day  the  probt^ns  of  munidpal  govern-  establishing  a  minimum  wage,  and  the  like. 

ment  are  paramount.    The  old  constitution  Eight  hours  is  made  a  day's  work  '^on  any 

makes  the  dty  wholly  dependent  on  the  State  public  work  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State, 

l^islature,  forbiddiog  the  exercise  of  any  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  whether 

powers  not  authorized,  and  the  rural  mem-  done  by  contract  or  otherwise.''    A  present 

bers  of  that  body  have  eva:  stood  in  the  way  Ohio  law  limits  the  amount  recoverable  for 

of  a  free  and  unhampered  development  of  the  death  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  of  another 

sodai,  commercial,  and  political  life  of  the  to  $10,000.    This  limit  is  removed. 
dty.     The  same  conditions  are  found  in       No  other  victory  of  labor  perhaps  will  be 

many  States  in  the  Union.   The  Ohio  con ven-  so  gratifying  to  the  labor  world  as  that 

tioQ  of  the  present  year  recognized  the  great  provided  in  the  following: 

need  of  change  in  this  respect.    It  called  for  ^t      -j       r  •  •    ^-      -u  «  • 

,  — — o  ^  ^V.  1  No  order  of  injunction  shall  issue  in  any  con- 
advice  from  vanous  experts,  among  whom  troversy  involving  the  employment  of  labor,  ex- 
was  one  of  the  ablest  students  of  dty  prob-  cept  to  preserve  physical  property  from  injury  or 
lems  in  America — the  mayor  of  Clevdand.  destruction;  and  all  persons  charged  in  contempt 

The  result  is  most  gratifying.     The  con-  proceedings  with  the  violation  of  an  injunction 

x«^  m«.ii«uw  «  ^^^  s  »r\^e  ^/  ^1    a.        -x  issued  in  such  controversies  shall,  upon  demand,  be 

ventwo  recognized  the  vital  fact  that  a  aty  granted  a  trial  by  jury  as  in  criminS  cases, 
is  an  organism,  an  adnunistrative  umt,  and 

that  it  should  have  a  free  hand  in  working  out  it  is  well  known  that  injunctions  and  con- 
its  own  salvation.  The  dty  is  granted  prac-  tempt  proceedings,  especially  in  connection 
tically  all  the  freedom  of  a  business  corpora-  with  strikes,  have  long  agitated  the  labor 
tion.  It  may  frame  and  adopt  its  own  char-  worid  and  have  played  a  part  in  national  cam- 
ter,  may  adopt  the  conmussion  plan  or  any  paigns.  This  proposal,  which  deddedly  limits 
other  plan  of  government  through  a  referwi-  the  power  of  the  courts,  concedes  to  labor 
dum  vote  of  its  dectors  and,  indeed,  it  may,  about  all  it  has  ever  asked  for  in  this  respect. 
subject  to  general  State  laws,  exercise  all  the 

powers  of   local   self-government.    K   this  taxation 
{Hoposal  is  adopted  there  will  no  longer  be 

uniformity  in  the  government  of  the  dties  of  Of  all  the  proposed  amendments  passed  by 

Ohio.     Eadi  will  go  its  own  way  and  follow  the  convention  the  most  disappointing,  from 

its  own  fancy  in  the  matter  of  government,  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  economics 

Certain  very  important  powers,  however,  and  government,  is  that  on  taxation.  The 
are  reserved  to  the  legislature.  It  may  diief  call  for  the  creating  of  this  convention 
mark  a  debt  limit  for  the  dty,  also  limit  the  came  from  the  business  and  financial  world 
power  of  the  dty  to  tax  its  inhabitants.  It  and  the  chief  object  of  these  mterests  was  to 
retains  the  right  to  require  reports  from  a  get  rid  of  the  antiquated  "uniform  rule"  of 
municipality  as  to  its  finandal  condition  and  the  constitution  of  1851.  In  this  they  were 
transactions,  to  examine  its  books  and  ac-  sorely  disappointed.  Not  only  did  the  con- 
counts,  and  to  call  its  officials  to  account.  vention  re&iact  the  old  uniform  rule,  taxing 

all  moneys,  credits,  real  estate,  and  i>ersonal 

CONCESSIONS  TO  ORGANIZED  LABOR  property  at  the  same  rate,  but  it  added  all 

future  issues  of  State  and  munidpal  bonds. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  prc^sals  ad-  making  them  taxable  by  the  same  rule.   Nine 

vanced  in  the  convention  in  the  interest  of  years  ago  a  constitutional  amendment  was 

labor   organizations    were    extravagant    or  adopted  taking  bonds  off  the  tax  duplicate; 

immoderate.  the  convention  put  them  back,  in  spite  of  the 

Qoc  of  these  provides  for  laws  "establish-  pleadings  and  protests  of  nearly  half  the 

uig  a  State  fund  to  be  created  by  compulsory  membership.    In  the  proposal,  however,  are 

contribution  thereto  by  employers  and  ad-  a  few  good  features,  such  as  the  provision  for 

ministered  by  the  State,"  the  piupose  of  graduated  inheritance  and  income  taxes, 

wfaidi  is  to  provide  compensation  to  workmen  The  newspapers  of  the  State  have  gener- 

and  their  dependents  for  death,  injury,  or  ally  handled  this  proposal  with  the  utmost 

occupational  disease  occasioned  in  the  course  severity.    The  answer  of  its  friends  is  that 

of  employment.    But   this   does   not   take  the  new^>apers  are  under  the  dominance  of 

away  from  an  employee  the  right  of  action  the  moneyed  interests,  whose  object  is  to 

for  injury  arising  from  the  failure  of  an  em-  lay  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  farmer  and 

ployer  to  comply  with  the  law.  laborer.    They  would  have  none  of  this,  and 

Various  other  amendments  provide  for  laws  they  were  inflexible  in  their  determination  to 

fixing  and   regulating  the  hours  of  labor,  preserve  the  uniform  rule. 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  AND  OTHER  PROPOSALS      take  a  pioneer  part  in  bringing  about  a 

change  of  such  importance  and  such  magni- 

The  Woman  Suffrage  proposal  passed  its  tude. 
final  reading  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  In  its  closing  da3rs  the  convention  decided 
voters  of  the  State.  All  the  leading  woman  to  submit  its  work  to  the  people  in  a  special 
suffragists  in  America  are  turning  their  eyes  election  to  be  held  on  September  3, 191 2.  It 
toward  Ohio,  and  many  of  them  will  aid  in  is  to  be  submitted,  not  in  a  block  as  a  new 
organizing  a  vigorous  campaign.  On  the  constitution,  but  in  separate  items,  or  pro- 
other  hand,  there  is  a  strong  organization  posals,  of  which  there  are  forty-two.  The 
crystallizing  among  the  women  against  forcing  liquor  question  is  to  be  placed  on  a  separate 
the  ballot  on  their  sex.  This  party  claims  a  ballot.  All  the  rest  are  to  be  in  a  single 
large  majority  of  women.  Whether  this  is  a  column  and  voted  on  separately,  each  on  its 
fact  or  not,  the  women  who  favor  the  ballot  own  merits. 

for  their  sex  persistently  refuse  to  permit  the  Strange  is  the  irony  of  fate,  and  a  rare 
matter  to  be  decided  by  the  women  them-  example  is  found  in  the  calling  together  and 
selves.  the  work  of  this  convention.    There  was  no 

One  01  the  most  popular  of  the  conven-  special  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
tion's  proposals  is  that  known  as  the  "Blue  Ohio  for  the  calling  of  the  convention.  The 
Sky"  proposal.  The  term  is  borrowed  from  pioneer  in  agitating  the  subject  was  the  Ohio 
Kansas.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  Board  of  Trade,  and  its  chief  object  was  to 
years  ago  Kansas  enacted  its  "Blue  Sky  "law,  secure  the  right  of  classification  of  property 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  people  for  taxation.  It  not  only  failed  to  get  what 
against  the  sale  of  stocks  of  companies  the  it  wanted,  but  it  lost  what  it  had  won  in 
assets  of  which  were  composed  chiefly  of  the  amendment  of  1903  when  the  conven- 
blue  sky.  The  law  has  done  a  wonderful  tion  replaced  bonds  on  the  tax  duplicate, 
work  in  that  State.  The  Ohio  legislature  Next  to  the  conmiercial  interests  came  the 
made  a  similar  attempt  some  time  ago,  but  liquor  interests.  Seeing  that  a  convention 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  violated  was  to  be  called,  they  entered  the  arena  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  convention  there-  the  object  of  securing  a  license  sjrstem  in 
upon  changed  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  such  a  Ohio.  They  succeeded  in  making  this  the 
way  as  to  enable  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  most  mooted  issue  in  the  campaign.  Nearly 
forbidding  the  sale  of  stocks  in  the  State  by  every  candidate  had  to  declare  himself  "wet" 
any  company  until  it  secures  a  license  and  or  "dry."  Behold  the  result!  The  liquor 
proves  its  assets.  people  get  their  coveted  license,  but  with 

Other  prop)osals  of  more  or  less  importance  such  restrictions  as  to  give  them  far  less 
(some  of  which  were  suggested  by  the  fact  liberty  than  they  now  have, 
that  certain  legislative  acts  had  failed  to  nm  Lastly  came  the  initiative  and  referendum 
the  gantlet  of  the  Supreme  Court)  were  the  advocates,  mere  opportunists.  Few  in  num- 
foUowing:  Voting  machines  are  permitted  in  ber,  they  had  long  preached  their  doctrine 
elections;  the  legislature  is  enabled  to  pass  with  little  hope  of  winning  their  point,  per- 
laws  rcgiilating  out-door  display  advertising;  haps,  within  a  score  of  years.  When  it  was 
a  State-wide  primary  law  is  provided  for,  and  decided  to  call  this  convention  they  saw  their 
appointments  and  promotions  in  the  civil  imexpected  opportunity  and  began  a  vigorous 
service  are  made  to  depend  on  competitive  campaign.  Rapidly  they  won  converts  and 
examinations.  This  last  provision  will  greatly  succeeded  in  making  their  hobby  the  issue  of 
lessen  the  power  of  a  State  administration  if  the  campaign,  next  to  the  liquor  question, 
adopted.  In  the  end  they  won  more  than  the  com- 

The  Short  Ballot,  as  applied  to  the  State,  mercial  or  liquor  interests,  but  fell  far  short 
was  ingloriously  defeated,  and  thus  Ohio  lost  of  their  ideal. 

an  opportunity  to  take  the  lead  in  what  has  The  great  work  of  the  convention  was  along 
become  a  world  movement  and  which  is  sure  lines  not  contemplated  in  the  campaign  nor 
to  prevail  in  the  end.  Many  strong  men  of  discussed  among  the  people,  sudi  as  the 
the  convention  favored  the  Short  Ballot,  but  changes  in  the  judiciary  and  in  the  govem- 
two  classes  opposed  it — the  p)oliticians,  fear-  ment  of  cities.  The  general  belief  is  that  a 
ing  for  their  own  political  future,  and  the  large  majority  of  the  proposals  will  be  adopted 
imsophisticated,  who  could  not  comprehend  by  the  people,  and  if  so  they  will  practically 
the  full  meaning  of  the  subject.  The  con-  amount  to  a  new  constitution — o,  far  better 
vention  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  one  than  that  imder  which  the  State  is  now 
wanting  in  the  necessary  statesmanship  to  governed. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIALISM 

THAT  in  the  ultimate  judgment  of  history  From  the  standpoint  of  social  science,  any  plan 

Karl  Marx  will  have  a  place  in  social  ^°'J,''!L^^"'V^''  evils  of  capitalism  is  premature 

I            ^    ^1.  A.    t  fi  fi      •       u  until  the  world  has  probed  down  much  deeper  into 

saence  analogous  to  that  of  Galileo  m  phys-  the  evils  themselves.    Not  until  we  thoroughly 

ical  science,  is  the  prophecy  made  by  Dr.  understand  that  our  social  order  now  rests  on  the 

Albion  W.  Small  in  the  American  Journal  of  basis  of  property,  and  that  it  will  not  be  a  thpr- 

Sociology;  for  "no  man  has  done  more  than  oughly  moral  order  until  it  is  transferred  to  the 

,       ^     **:       _^,         .t       ■*              ..             .  .  basis  of  function,  shall  we  be  in  a  position  intelli- 

he  to  strengthen  the  democratic  suspiaon  ^^^^^y  ^^  reflect  on  social  reconstruction. 

that  the  presuppositions  of  our  present  social 

system  are  superficial  and  provisional."  ^j^^  ^^^^  philosophy  taught  and  practised 

«,       g       .          , .           •    J  •    V  4.U  ^     «  ^  in  Germany  since  1870  is  "much  more  pro- 
Marx  found  a  world  organized,  in  its  theory  and  -       ji     J  "^          ^*    ^L       ^1-4.1.      •      J       1 
its  practice,  around  capital.    He  declared  that  the  foundly  democratic  than  the  theories  devel- 
world  will  remain  impossibly  arbitrary  until  its  op)ed  in  England  and  adopted  m  the  United 
theory  and  practice  center  around  labor.  This  was  States."    Forty  years  ago  a  company  of  Ger- 

^^^^T'*?^"^' K?u®^"''''^""^ifI5"K\-^l'''"  man  economists,  the  most  influential  body  of 

Smith  had  said  it,  but  he  was  appalled  by  his  own  •  1       •     x»  1.              r          j    •      4.l            u 

irreverence  and  promptly  retracted  it.    Marx  said  soaal  saentists  ever  formed  m   the   world, 

it  with  the  force,  the  detail,  and  the  corroborating  deliberately    repudiated    the   fundamental 

evidence  of  a  revelation.  .  .  .  Nobody  since  Mar-  capitalistic  conception  on  which  English  and 

tin  Luther  has  done  as  nuich  as  ip^lMai^  to  mate  American  poUcy  still  implicitiy  rests." 

the  conventional-mmded  fear  that  our  theories  of  f       j                v         j 
life  may  need  a  thorough  overhauling.    The  longer 

that  overhauling  is  postponed  the  greater  will  be  They  declared  that  economic  life  can  have  no 

the  repute  of  Marx  after  the  crisis  is  passed,  and  license  except   as  a   subordinate  section  of   the 

the  more  fatuous  will  the  interests  appear  that  are  moral  life  of  men.    They  said  that  all  economic 

meanwhile  repressing  the  inevitable.  and  social  problems  are  ethical  problems,  and  must 

be  treated  as  such.     Whatever  we  think  about 

Dr.  Small  enumerates  five  particulars  in  details  of  German  ^Ucy  in  pursuance  of  this  p^ 

,.,«-.             Ill          J            '^.i*         'J  ciple.  It  certainly  has  not  tailed  to  make  good  ac- 

which    Marx    chaUenged    prevaihng    ideas,  coVding  to  the  very  standards  of  success  which  Eng- 

namely:  land  and  America  apply.     German  social  theory 

has  not  sapped  Germany's  political  strength.    It 

1.  He  (Marx)  alleged  that  the  world  must  set  has  not  ruined  Germany's  industries.  On  the  con- 
itself  right  about  the  economic  interpretation  of  trary,  as  everyone  knows,  Germany  has  made 
history.  more    relative   gain    in    political    and    industrial 

2.  He  called  attention  to  class  conflict,  as  a  strength  during  the  past  forty  years  than  any 
primary  factor*  in  human  history,  and  he  tried  to  other  European  power. 

rouse  the  classes  that  have  no  resource  but  their 

labor  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  interests  in  the  Dr.  Small  consequently  concludes— and  he 

situation,  to  become  "class  conscious,'' and  to  p^^^^  ^^^     H       ^^^           j^  ^re  bound  to 

sue  their  own  interests  as  intelligently  as  competing  ,     .^               i_     ^i_   ..  ua>                    •  i  1.1. 

dasses  pursue  theirs.               »      ^            t-     »  admit  so  much — that    German  social  theory, 

3.  He  put  a  new  emphasis  on  the  rudimentary  which  it  is  fashionable  in  America  to  dismiss 
economic  fact  of  surplus  value.  with  the  contemptuous  epithet  *  Socialism!' 

^.  }?!.^""^«*  ^^^iL^^if  ^aV^'^!*^.^*^^  ^"?  ^"^l  has  demonstrated  its  claims  to  standing  in 

capitalistic  class  may  be  sharply  distinguished  and  .  ,,                                                                ^ 

predaely  divided.  court. 

5.    All  his  visions  of  reorganized  society  centered 

about  a  state  which  should  be  the  owner  of  all  pro-  It  starts  with  the  principle  that  men  are  more 

ductive  wealth,  while  the  citizens  should  be  the  con-  important  than  capital,  and  that  all  political  ahd 

sumers  each  of  his  own  share  of  the  output  of  legal  and  economic  practices  must  be  held  ac- 

production.  countable  to  that  principle.    All  our  social  prob- 
lems may  be  reduced  to  differences  of  opinion 

Dr.  Small  considers  that  in  essentials  Marx  f.^out  the  validity  of  this  principle      •  •  H^^^^^ 

..              .                   ^  J.            •      r  ^1          •!  life  is  a  going  concern.    It  will  not  stop  developing, 

was    nearer  to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  evils  j^g  development  presents  new  problems  of  read- 

of  our  present  property  system  than  the  wis-  justment  with  each  generation;  and  no  previous 

dom  of  this  world  has  yet  been  willing  to  ad-  generation's    judgment    can    ever    permanently 

mit,"  but  his  plan  for  correcting  the  evils  is  ^tand  as  a  bar  to  the  formation  of  revised  judg- 

«i     'Ai^      *!.         I               •     1.1      li         I.'  ments  and  volitions  by  the  living  generation. 

neither  the  only  conceivable  alternative  nor  ,t  jg  ^  symptom  of  social  punk-mindedness  that 

the  most  convincing  one."  all  our  best-equipped  thinkers  are  not  as  seriously 
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intent  as  the  socialists  are  upon  the  unsolved  prob-  scientific  discretion   and  actual  democratic 

lems  of  society.    Our  most  influential  classes  are  ^eal  for  humanity." 

making  a  mistake  to-day  parallel  with  the  mistake        a^  ^^  orv^'«i;e«,  We^if  r^^   c*««ii  ^^i^^^i^^ 

of  the  corresponding  cliwes  during  the  decade  ,  As  to  socialism  itself,  Dr.  Small  maintains 

previous  to  the  Civil  War.   They  excluded  candid  that  "whether  we  are  mterested  m  socialism 

discussion  of  slavery  from  Congress,  and  they  primarily  as  a  movement  or  as  a  theory,  we 

made  it  d^eputable  everywhere  else.    It  is  con-  jo  not  begin  to  get  our  bearings  until  we  have 
ceivable  that  the     irrepressible  conflict      might         ^u^j  ^.u^    i  4.'      Jt  t,\.  4.\^t  •     j 

have  been  fought  out  in  the  court  of  reason,  and  reached  the  clear  percepUon  that  both  friends 

not  on  the  battlefield,  if  it  had  soon  enough  been  and  enemies  of  socialism  are  labormg  imder 

treated  as  the  uppermost  question  of  statesman-  a  delusion  when  they  imagine  that  socialism 

ship  and  of  morals.    There  IS  an  irrepressiW  jg  a  perfectly  developed  thing.     It  is  not, 

flict  m  modem  society  between  the  presuppositions  '^.t*^  ^  .^  .^  t^» 

of  capital  and  the  paramount  values  of  humanity,  either  as  a  movement  or  as  a  theory.     It  is  a 

defimte  thing  only  in  the  minds  of  small 

'     In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Small,  our  academic  groups  of  people  in  particular  times  and 

social  scientists  should  tackle  this  radical  places.     The  socialism  professed  by  other 

problem  of  men  in  general.    By  the  socialists  groups  of  people  at  the  same  time  and  in 

it  has  been  attacked  with  more  zeal  than  dis-  other  places  may  be  different  in  kinds  and 

cretion.    Social  progress  would  be  promoted  degrees  ranging  from  trivial  points  of  order 

by  "more  cross-breeding  between  presumed  to  irreconcilable  principles." 


SHOULD  SMITH   GO  TO  CHURCH? 


I 


N  presenting,  imder  the  anonymous  guise  nevertheless,  a  restless  member  of  the  flock,  prone 

of  "Smith,"  the  case  of  "the  indiflPerent  J°„*^^P  '^^  ^^"  *"^  wander.   Smith  is  the  b^  of 

chu^hman,"  as  the  derp  are  wont  to  de-  SrnnTb^ufi^.SL^drs^r^n'IffiTI?:?^ 

scnbe  him,  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson  (m  the  in  politics  anxious  to  vote  for  what  he  believes  to 

Auantic  Monthly)  has  done  a  real  service  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 

the  church,  the  dergy,  and  the  laity.      It  ^^  ^^^  community  where  we  were  reared  it  was 

Tip^^e.  ri/x   AloKr.i>nfo  o^rof^^   ^f  c*«*:«f:l«   4-^  "^t  respcctablc  not  to  go  to  church.     I  remember 

needs  no  elaborate  system  of  statistics  to  distinctlTthat  in  my  boyhood  people  who  were  not 

prove  that,  as  the  years  pass,  the  number  of  affiliated  with  some  church  were  looked  upon  as 

men  who  absent  themselves  from  the  services  pariahs  and  outcasts.    An  infidel  was  a  marked 

of  their  church  is  always  on  the  increase,  "^n-  •  •  •  Yet  in  the  same  community  no  re- 

complamt  that  the  people  will  not  come  to  cities  large  and  small,  do  not  go  to  church.     Most 

church.    What  is  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  them  are  in  no  wise  antagonistic  to  religion; 

of  affairs?     Mr.  Nicholson's  article  is  a  valu-  ^'^^y  ^^  merely  indifferent.    Clearly,  there  must 

able  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  ^  "^""^  ""^'^  ^""^  ^^^  ^^''''^' 

subject ;  and  he  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  There  are  those  among  the  clergy  who  deny 

absolute  impartiahty  with  which  he  treats  the  right  of  the  layman  to  criticize  the 

Doth   mmister   and   parishioner.    No   fau--  church.    To  these  Mr.  Nicholson  rejoins: 

"unded  person  can  deny  that  the  case  of 

Smith,  as  depicted  in  the  following  passages,  The  church  is  either  the  repository  of  the  Chris- 

with  which  the  article  opens,  is  typical  of  Lf"  rS^l^?**  on  earth,  the  aivinely  inspired  and 

linn^.^j           J     I-      J     j*^  .!_         L  *^r^^L  blessed  tabernacle  of  the  faith  of  Chnst,  or  it  is  a 

Hundreds    and    hundreds    throughout    the  stupendous  fraud.    There  is  no  sound  reason  why 

country.     In   answer   to   his   own   question  the  church  should  not  be  required  to  give  an 

*  Should  Smith  go  to  church?  "  Mr.  Nicholson  account  of  its  stewardship.     If  it  no  longo-  attracts 

writes:  "^^'^  ^'^^  women  in  our  strenuous  and  impatient 

America,  then  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  oeny  to 
I  think  he  should.  Moreover,  I  think  I  should  outsiders  the  right  of  criticism.  .  .  .  There  are  far 
set  Smith  an  example  by  placing  myself  on  Sunday  too  many  Smiths  who  do  not  care  particulariy 
morning  in  a  pew  from  which  he  may  observe  me  whether  the  churches  prosper  or  die.  And  I  urge 
at  my  devotions.  Smith  and  I  attended  the  same  that  Smith  is  worthy  of  the  church's  best  con- 
Sunday  school  when  we  were  boys,  and  remained  sideration.  Even  if  the  ninety-and-nine^  were 
for  church  afterwards  as  a  matter  of  course,  snugly  housed  in  the  fold,  Smith's  soul  is  still 
Smith  now  spends  his  Sunday  mornings  golfing,  worth  the  saving.  Yet  Smith  doesn't  care  a 
or  pottering  about  his  garden,  or  in  his  club  or  farthing  about  the  state  of  his  soul.  Nothing,  in 
office,  and  after  the  mid-day  meal  he  takes  a  nap  fact,  interests  him  less.  .  .  .  Smith  thinks  the 
and .  loads  his  family  into  a  motor  for  a  flight  church  is  a  good  thing  for  Jones  and  me,  but  as 
countiyward.  It  must  be  understood  that  I  do  for  himself,  he  gets  on  comfortably  without  it. 
not  offer  myself  as  a  pattern  for  Smith.  While  I  And  herein  lies  the  great  danger  both  to  the  church 
resent  being  classified  with  the  lost  sheep,  I  am,  and  to  Smith. 
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Among  the  things  that  will  not  bring  back  Smith  points  to  them  with  a  flourish,  and  says 

the  Smiths  to  the  churches,  m  Mr.  Nichol-  ^^^^}}^  F^^^»  ^^  8\^«  his  money  where  it  is  put  to 

,.,           .           J.          .           rxi^i^'u  practical  use.     To  him  the  church  is  an  economic 

son  s  judgment,  are  discussions  of  the  higher  parasite,  doing  business  on  one  day  of  the  week. 

criticism  and  of  mce  pomts  of  dogma.  immune  from  taxation,  and  the  last  of  his  neigh- 

*    i_      t-  ^t-  ^         ij         •    ^1-    1    ^  o    •^1-       Ml  bors  to  scrape  the  snow  from  her  sidewalks!    The 

A  church  that  would  regain  the  lost  Smiths  ^11  f^ct  that  there  are  within  fifteen  minutes'  walk  of 

do  well   to  Mtisfy   that   large  company  of  the  hjg  y^^^^  j^^lf  a  dozen  churches,  all  struggling  to 

tttranged  and  the  indifferent  that  one  need  not  maintain  themselves,  and  making  no  appreciable 

bchc>j  aU  that  18  contained  between  the  lids  of  impression  upon  the  community,  is  not  lost  upon 

Uie    Bible    to    be   a    Christian.      Much    of    the  Smith,— the  practical,  unemotional,  busy  Smith. 

Bilble   IS   vulnerable,   but  Jesus  explained    him-  Smith  speaks  to  me  with  sincere  admiration  of  his 

self  mtmns  whose  clanty  has  in  no  wise  been  friend  the  Salvation  Army  major,  to  whom  he 

douded  bv  cnticism.     Smith  has  no  tune,  even  op^ns  hU  purse  ungrudgingly;  but  the  church  over 

if  be    had    the    scholarship,    to    pass   upon   the  the  way— that  expensive  pile  of  stone  closed  tightly 

merits  of    the  Book  of    Danid;    but^  give    him  j^r  all  but  five  or  six  hours  of  the  week!— Smith 

Oinst  8  own  words  without  elucidation  and  he  ^^akes  his  head  ruefully  when  you  suggest  it.     It 

18  at  once  on  secure  ground.  jg  ^^  ^jm  a  bad  investment  that  ought  to  be  turned 

Smith's  trouble  is  not  with  faith  but  with  ^^^  *^  ^  «^'^^''  ^""^  liquidation, 
works.    He  gages  the  church  by  business 

standards,  and  "  the  church  does  not  impress  Somethmg  must  be  done,  and  done  soon, 

him  as  being  an  efficient  machine  that  yields  ^.  ?"f  ^  Smith  back  to  the  fold,  and  Mr. 

adequate  returns  upon  the  investment."    To  Nicholson   believes   that   the   means   most 

quote  further  from  the  article:  J^f^y  ^^  ^.  successful  wiU  be  found  to  be 

church  umon,  i^x>n  the  broadest  Imes,  di- 

Thc  word  we  encounter  oftenest  in  the  businew  rected  to  the  increase  of  the  church's  effi- 

^ZTA"^t^:ZLl'L''t£V'cli^t^  ^^^?y  '^  ^P'ritl'^  r^  social  service."    He 

may  be  made  efficient.    And  on  that  ground  he  would  appoint  local  commissions  to  devise 

must  be  met  honestly,  for  Smith  is  a  practical  plans  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  exbting 

being,  who  surveys  religion  as  everything  else  with  churches,  and  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 

^^tJt'^^^Hi^^ekl^t  ^r^ZZ  bringing  the  church  into  ^tal  touch  with  the 

tion  does  not  impress  Smith  favorably,  nor  does  it  community.     MiUions  of  doUars  are  invested 

awaken  admiration  in  Jones  or  in  me.    Smith  in  American  churches  which  are  in  the  main 

knows  that  two  groceries  on  opposite  sides  of  a  open  only  once  or  twice  a  week.    The  doors 

SSLS.rfa'det"^o^tr^-  the  ch^h^p^:!  ^o^l^  stand  open  sroen^ys  in  the  week  and 
er  through  lis  abandonment  of  philanthropic  work  Dicn  and  women  should  be  waitmg  at  the 
to  secular  agencies,  while  churches  of  the  familiar  portals  ^Ho  comfort  and  help  the  weak- 
type,  locked  up  tight  all  the  week  save  for  a  hearted  and  to  raise  up  those  who  fall."     The 

^^-"^^^'^nL^^iSt'^^'lttJ^a^.  P^P^l  «ving  about  a  strong  institutional 

fulness  and  futility.  church  would  find  m  it  a     church  home.' 

%*     ^T-  L  1                  •       xi.  ^  «xi.    j«iE  "Not  only  should  body  and  soul  be  cared 

,^  N'chokon  recognizes  that  '  the  diffi-  j       ^ut  there  is  no  reason   why  theatri- 

ailties  of  the  der©r  are  greaUy  multiplied  m  ^'  entertainments,   concerts,    and    dances 

these  dagrs."    A  nmuster  slot  is  "indubitably  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^  provided."     The   reorgan- 

thehwdestone.    He  is  abused  for  lUiberahty,  j^^j^^    ^j    the    churches   on    these    lines 

or,  sedong  to  beall  things  to  aU  men,  he  is  ^^^^  necessitate  a  change  in  the  prepa- 

abused  for  consorting  with  sinners.      He  is  ^^^^  j „,  j^e  ministry.    The  creeds  and  the 

"exacted  to  preach  eloquently,  to  augment  ^j^  ^^^j        ^ould  need  less  defense,  for 

his  flock,  to  keep  a  hand  on  the  Sunday  -coaUtion   in   itself  would  be  a  supreme 

school   and  to  bear  himself  with  discreUon  demonstration  of  the  enduring  power  and 

Ji      uS"""*  "*^  S'^'y  °*  Christianity." 

Should  the  church  go  to  Smith   or  should  ,^^  «,ven-day  church,  being  built  upon  effi- 

Smith    seek    the    church?      On    this    ques-  dency  and  aiming  at  definite  results,  could  afford 

tion,  Mr.  Nicholson    thinks    there   can   be  to  suffer  men  to  think  as  they  liked  on  the  virgin 

no     debate.      "Smith   will    not    seek     the  hirth,  the  miracles,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 

church,  and   it  must   be  on   the  church's  {^Ifs*  "**  '°"'^  "  ^^^^  practiced  the  precepte  of 

initiative  that  he  is  restored  to  it."    Smith  *This  busy,  helpful,  institutional  church,  wel- 

b   impressed    with    the    work    being    done  coming  under  one  roof  men  of  all  degrees,  to  broad- 

outside  the  church  by  agencies  she  should  ««>.  sweeten,  and  enlighten  their  lives,  need  ask  no 

ttm^i,^  koiro  ollri'ar<vi  *n  fiHr»  frnm   lier    oiioh  more  of  those  who  acceot  the  scrvicc  than  that 

nevCT  have .  aUowed  to  slip  from  her,  such  ^^     ^,j^^^  i„  a  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves,  and 

as  the  Chanty  OrgamzaUon  Soaety  and  the  ;„  Christ,  who  appeared  on  earth  in  His  name  to 

Y,  M.  C.  A.  preach  justice,  mercy,  charity,  and  kindness. 
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THE   MEXICAN   REVOLUTION 


judged  the  significance  of  the  revolutionary 
movemenL  They  were  wholly  unaware  of 
the  fact  that 


IS  supported  by  a  forcx  even  more 
powerful  than  the  arma  oi  the  insurgeitts,  namely, 
a  strong  body  of  public  opinion, which  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Mexico  had  reached  national 
proportions.  .  .  .  The  triumph  of  the  revolution 
was  .  .  ,  the  expression  of  a  genuine  popular  feet' 
ing,  which,  repressed  for  a  Beneration,  hurst  forth 
with  a  force  which  not  only  dumfounded  the 
members  of  the  government,  but  surprised  even 
the  leaders  of  the  n 


The  man  who  for  so  long  had  been  the  idol 
of  the  people  of  Mexico  "  seemed  suddenly  to 
lose  his  hold  on  their  affection,  and  the  de- 
mand for  his  resignation  resounded  in  ahnost 
every  section  of  the  country."  In  his  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  causes  of  this  revul- 
sicm  of  popular  feeling,  Professor  Rowe  no- 
MADEko  WONDERS  HOW  DIM  MANAGED  SO  WELL  tices,  first,  that  General  Diaz  "cleariy  recog- 
'^J^^TJr,^,''^^  ^ ,  nized  that  the  Mexican  constitution  was  far 

From  the  7oioTifl;  CPortland.  Ore.)  .  ,  ,    .,  h—-      i  •.         r  .l 

m  advance  of  the  pohtical  capacity  of  the 
people."     Also, 
l^THEN,  on  May  25,  1911,  Gen.  Porfirio 
W     Diazresigned  the  presidency  of  Mexico,   he  realized  that  the  long  and  almost  unbroken 

thirty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  date  ^^J^T.^T,'!^*'''  ^"''/■''?  S '  "'''^i*^ 
/XT  i_  n       n   ,1  I'll      <      •    .       at  the  dawn  ct  the  era  of  independence,  had  l>rea 

(November  28,  1876)  on  which  he  had  de-  ;„  the  nation  a  spirit  of  resistalice  to  all  authority 
dared  himself  provisional  president  of  the  andalackof  respect  for  law  and  order  which  could 
republic.     During  these  thirty-four  years  he  brought  under  control  only  by  means  of  a  strong  ' 

government,  sternly  and  ^most  ruthlessly  sup- 
Mexico  emerged  from  a  condition  of  political  an-  pressing  every  outbreak  of  lawlessness.  The  en- 
archy,  social  tlisruption,  and  economic  stagnation  forcemcnt  of  this  policy  carried  with  it,  as  a  logical 
inCoa'well-organized,consolidated,andpr(wresBive  conse^quence,  the  discouragement  of  all  popular 
modern  state.  In  less  than  a  generation  General  activity. 
Diaz   succeeded   not   only   in   establishing   order 

throughout  the  territory  of  the  republic,  but  also  Concluding  that  the  interesU  of  the  coun- 
in  brii^ing  about  a  degree  of  economic  advance    .  hjJ^.lji  ^      r' 

which  Iroised  the  astSiUhment  and  admiration  ^  ^aUed  for  the  development  of  greater 
of  the  civilized  world.  mdustrial  efficiency  among  the  masses  of  the 

people,  he,  as  a  part  of  his  plan,  encouraged 
Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Penn-  the  utilization  of  the  country's  natural  re- 
sylvania,  in  an  article  in  the  PotUical  Science  sources  through  the  investment  of  foreign 
Quarterly,  on  the  causes  and  consequences  capital.  Sone  one  has  said  that  " in  the  exe- 
of  the  Mexican  revolution,  from  which  the  cution  of  this  plan  he  fell  into  the  grave  error 
foregoing  quotation  is  taken,  asks  a  question  of  mistaking  the  wealth  of  the  country  for 
which  has  often  been  asked  by  the  man  in  its  well-being."  Professor  Rowe  thinks  there 
the  street,  "Why  is  it  that  at  the  close  of  is  much  truth  in  the  criticism.  Thehnandal 
this  period  of  development,  when  law  and  reorganization  of  Mexico  came  to  be  regarded 
order  seemed  permanently  assured  through-  as  an  end  rather  than  as  a  means.  Financial 
out  the  republic,  when  the  government  stability  once  attained,  the  government 
seemed  more  firmly  established  than  ever  shouldhaveturaeditsattention  to  the  better- 
before,  there  should  burst  forth  a  revolution-  ment  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes, 
aiy  movement?"  And,  by  way  of  answer  Another  contributing  factor  to  the  down- 
thereto,  he  traces  the  events  which  led  up  to  fall  of  the  Diaz  government  was  the  bringing 
the  overthrow  of  the  Diaz  regime.  It  is  to  be  into  the  political  life  of  the  country,  through 
noted  that  as  late  as  March,  1911,  General  the  professional  schools  of  Mexico  City,  of 
Diaz  and  his  cabinet  did  not  regard  the  situ-  "a  large  number  of  yotmg  men  anxious  to 
ation  as  serious.     They  had  entirely  mis-  participate  in  public  affairs,  but  who  found 
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themsdves  debarred  from  doing  so  unless  tural  laborer  is  almost  if  not  quite  hopeless.  Work- 

ttey  were  willing  unr^rvedly  to  support  the  S^dayTu^^^^n  bS^^sTcltTy  oV^rf^ 

Diaz  itgime.       The  discontent  thus  engen-   dom  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  therefrom 

dered  was  fomented  by  the  plan  to  subordinate  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  the  gov- 

the  states  to  the  federal  authorities.   After  emment  made  the  mistake  of  passing  a  land  act  in 

looo,  instead  of  selecting  candidates  for  the  »^4  under  which  some  of  the  larger  landowners 

•  yv         X.       rtt        ^^                 in*.  were  by  mampulation     able  to  dispossess  some 

higher  state  offices  because  of  fitness,  per-  ^f  their  weaker  neighbors. 

sonal  loyalty  to  the  president  became  the 

sole  test.  Of  the  secondary  causes  which  led  to  the 

.     __       r     <.u-    I      I..    *u     *  *  downfall  of  General  Diaz,  Professor  Rowe 

In  return  for  this  loyalty  the  state  governors  ..       . ,        . .         4.    r  <ci.    /-•           1  *.     j     • 

were  given  a  free  hand,  and  they  abused  their  ^^es  the  attempt  of  the  General  to  designate 

power  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  widespread  nis  successor. 

discontent.    This  was  increased  by  the  tyrannical 

abuses  of  the  minor  administrative  officials,  es-  when  the  vice-presidency  was  reestablished  in 

pecially  the  fo-caX\ed  jefes  poliitcos,  whose  control  1904,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  this  was  a 

of  the  police  force  in  their  distncts  enabled  them  to  first  step  toward  this  end.  .  .  .  Those  who  were 

develop  a  system  of  intimidation  and  extortion  dissatisfied  with  the  Diaz  r^me  were  willing  to 

which  weighed  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes  and  accept  his  reflection  in  1910,  provided  freedom  of 

gave  nse  to  widespread  discontent.  choice  were  i^ermitted  in  selecting  a  candidate  for 

the  vice-presidency.  .  .  .  The  high-handed  meas- 

General  Diaz  promised  often  that  the  mat-  ures  employed  at  the  elections  of  1910  to  assure 

ter  should  receive  his  attention,  but  it  was  ^Y  V^}^^^\^[^''^^  served  to  increase  his  unpop- 

.     ^r  x_        4,'        4.    *.•              J  «    L           4.'  ularity  with  the  masses.     Consequently  this  at- 

put  off  from  tune  to  Ume,  and     when  action  ^empt  on  the  part  of  Diaz  to  designate  his  suc- 

was  rendered  imperative  it  was  too  late,  cessor  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  secondary 

Tbeae  abuses,  says  Professor  Rowe,  "were  causes  of  the  revolution. 
the  primary  causes  of  the  revolution." 

Another  and  a  very  important  factor  in  With  regard  to  the  election  of  Madero  to 

the  downfall  of  the  Diaz  government  was  the  the  presidency  and   the   political  outlook, 

oppodtion  resulting  from  the  attitude  of  the  Professor  Rowe  remarks   that  extravagant 

government  toward  labor  unions  and  strikes,  promises  made  by  the  revolutionary  leaders 

The  General  during  his  thirty  years  of  office  were  manifestly  incapable  of  fulfilment.  And 

was  accustomed  to  unquestioned  submission  the  political  unrest  has  brought  to  the  surface 

to  his  will.  ^^^  positions  of  local  leadership  '^elements 

of  Mexican  society  whose  main  purpose  is 

.•'"^K^^^^'*''"^'*'^!?^^^^^^'*^^'^'^"  the  looting  of  their  feUow  citizens."    The  dis- 

tioo  of  labor  umons  was  an  indication  of  progress,  •a.j  t.*^.*  r  e  -kk  a  i 
be  kx>ked  upon  such  organizations  with  great  dis-  appomted  ambiUons  of  some  of  Madero  s 
trust.  .  .  .  The  poXvcy  of  stern  repression  was  in-  former  associates,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of 
terpreted  by  the  workingmen  as  an  indication  of  a  others  with  the  policy  of  the  new  govem- 
settJcd  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  ^lent,  "make  the  future  of  the  Madero  ad- 
keep  them  m  a  condition  of  hopeless  subordina-  ••'.a.*  j*i  .x*  a  ». 
tion.  .  .  .  The  disaffection  spread  to  the  agricul-  mmistration  exceedmgly  uncertam,  and  at 

tural  laborers.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  the  agricul-  any  moment  may  cause  its  downfall. 


CANADA  AND  WOMEN  EMIGRANTS 

THE  English  society  known  as  The  Colo-  thought  that  her  college  education  would 

nial  Intelligence  League  for  Educated  have  assisted  her,  had  she  become  a  school 

Women  aims  at  supplying  reliable  information  teacher,  but  she  was  not  strong  on  mathe- 

to  girls  wishing  to  settle  in  Canada,  and  it  is  matics,  and  these  were  a  sine  qua  non.    Not 

to  be  complimented  on  the  irethod  it  adopts  having  any  dexterity  in  a  manual  art,  she 

to  secure  such  information  at  first  hand.   Miss  perforce  joined  the  ranks  of  the  home-helps. 

Ella  C.  Sykes,  one  of  its  members,  visited  She  reached  her  destination,  Calgary,  ^d 

the  Dominion  as  an  ostensible  "home-help";  was  taken  in  at  the  Women's  Hotel,  wh^re 

took  five  positions  in  four  provinces;    and  she   received    comfortable   accommodation, 

publishes  (in  the  CarnhUl)  her  experiences  for  After  inserting  an  "  ad  "  at  a  newspaper  office, 

the  benefit  of  real  emigrants.    According  to  Miss  Sykes  made  her  way  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

her  narrative,  the  position  of  "home-help"  to  see  U  she  could  get  work, 

seems  to  be  a  sheet  anchor  for  the  woman  im-  jhe  only  thing  that  the  secretary  had  on  her 

migrant  m  Canada.    Miss  Sykes  herself  had  books  was  the  post  of  general  servant  in  a  house 
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iiiiinpmnr^  VtIO 


£,*  TEW  Of  REVIEWS 

MilM,  b«t  the  bare  idea  of  seeking  work  in 
^  3M^  was  abhorrent  to  her.  Said  she: 
i  aate  the  idea  of  it.  I  want  to  Uve  in  a 
:£aDie  y^  amnge  the  flowers  and  help  the 
^T  ^t  the  hoose  with  her  correspondence." 
_\.:c  am:=e  any  post  of  this  kind,  this  would- 
:u:t-oc  SIT  .TTxr  took  a  position  at  an  hotel  in 
:»  KiXtts.  where  the  high  altitudes  proved 
•*  r»  znaci  for  her  nerves." 

-S^T*^  ^™^o  be  no  place  for  immigrant 
^^^**     Aaxmhng  to  Miss  Sykes. 


"C     T* 


■rr:^-a   ac  iiL   irai 

intt    .ir   i'liu  -^  '"1^ 


?ic 


xs-  a    jur'iirrg^  ^J^ 


iTm-n  ww^  lau:  ime  la"  ic 

^KT   liJir  r:.'uiu  u  -'-■^oaiBL  7ur.  J:^^  ^ae  jviuti 

■•  n-  ac  :-  pre  »7r-c  ji  i  umr  iratr-    ana?;  is^De    k 

nv-'nr  ,ur  jar  «  ic  xncmigjnf  7J  Ja^f?  r?  $9  *s 


2«  A  -lArX 


^hat  they  cannot  get  on,  in 

^  y  ^^*^"^  unless  they  have  a  general 

^mifctoforthree years.    I  made  friends 

wbo  had  had  two  years  of  general 

-^  *"d  had  been  seven  years  as  dis- 

™  yg^  ^"Tth  all  that  experience,  she 

.  ahhough  they  were  ceruinly 

4»d  get  them,  as  21-25  dollare 

^  ^  *J^1^^^  P^^  "^^  ^  ^se.     Other 
g**  me  the  same  tale  of  lack  of 

^^  8«ng  out  as  home-helps  in 
At  aaothcr  town  I  came  across  a  girl  who 

^^[^^  ■"*  **  ^^^  Liverpool  ChUdren's 

^/■^  ^ooW  get  no  nursing  work,  and 

TcaBBtress,  took  a  post  as  needle- 

Bckeeper  combined.     She  had  to 

^^f^  ^  ^  ''^-  '"*^  ^°  household  duties 
-  'y  ker  work,  so  it  was  hardly  sur- 
tiit  Wr  health  ga\-e  way.  and  that  she  hated 
'  — ^  to  return  to  England. 

Miss  Sykes  met  with  a  few  successful  cases 
o«  which  she  describes  two: 


I 


in 


'•■i.C?    liTtrrr  w^iic* 


r  J  <?« 


5^y^°Tk  hard  for  three  years  and  to 

.  _  P08^^»s offered  to  them.    Theresult 

.-L-.-irttL  jini  ^^fc-  i.^*m:  r-"  rxfir  a  =<tc  *$  W^«^  ot  their  efcals  was  a  comfortable  bungalow  to  which 
ru*o  n  X  'r>-nnmc  *  tcusv  xt  i  ss^Tcri^  *:  a  j«r   »y  have  retired  u  independence,  intendinc:  to 

^^  ^ -^.   tepporftry  for  the  rest  of  their  days.    Again,  the 

■nnioftoc  a  \ .  \J.  C.  A.  home  told  me  that  she  was 
the  diyhtcr  of  a  Scotch  captain  in  the  Navy. 
M^ea  her  lather  died  the  family  was  left  very 
h«iT  otf  and  she  supported  herself  by  teaching. 
>he  arnined  m  Toronto  at  the  age  of  17  with  six- 
peMe  vi2c)  in  her  pocket.  She  learned  stenog- 
Here  fe  ooe  ot   '^>*-  ^  ^^^'^  and  a  half  years  as  bookkeeper, 

c'timately  got  a  post  in  a  bank  where  she  remained 
JO  years.    She  soent  seven  years  teaching  the  In- 
dians.   \ow  she  has  two  farms,  valuable  stock  and 
Psrv»\inof-   buiidii^  lots,  and  in  fact  is  very  well  off. 


c«~s-^<-   «» 


cts  Mis>  Sykes 


^ 

iX  v^rr —  — ^  — 

*  i-w^  >cj.r?;;  I3ii:  :?fl*r  wi>i>ec  to  ASji5C  tbe  wif- 
;i-;;v  ,c  :^<  rxsci  .x  rir:=^    Tb2>  cii  ekH  pre- 


I    T.AXV   UV  J^tC^  JV  A.-T«^  .^  -iJ*i  -^^  =^^    ^'^Sf'  U  b  AH 


,M . .V  ,^  .  t.^  =rx  •-^  t:Xt'^SV  ^  SkS^      ^^  Sykes,  as  the  result  of  her  experiences, 

:.^:  ;v:^^l^;^4'^^:^4^.:1.  «^^^  f  ?-  ^-  ^o«o^g  opinions  for  thrbenefits' 

r.^^.:  *r  vXM«»  ACA^ju    Txi^  if<  »  tas>w  by  return  of  m tending  emigrants: 


i^  Yiv^.icn^l  hv^ti  nvxny  other  "ads"  he 
wvulvi  Jut>wxT  bc:ow  he  k  ur.d  any  woman 
wi  .::\e  tv^  *\cv>  in  rjurun^r?"  inth  him. 

S.>r.^e  o:  thir  in^nii^ciunis  who  might  secure 
jx^:k^r*<  tor  which  they  are  siiitable,  abso- 
lutely mu<e  to  Mke  them,  ha\ing  made  up 
their  mimis  to  a  o?rtain  course.  One  such 
Mks  S>ke5  mentions.    She  was  an  excellent 


I  coosMler  that  Canada  is  a  land  of  opportunity 
for  the  young,  strong  and  resourceful,  who  are  not 
afraid  of  hard  work  and  who  can  cheerfully  adapt 
themselves  to  entirely  new  conditions. 

In  order  to  succeed  a  girl  must  be  skilled  in 
something  that  the  country  wants,  such  as  teach- 
ing, stenography,  dressmaking,  poultry  or  vege- 
table raising;  a  knowledge  of  the  domestic  arts 
being  absolutely  essential.  I  do  not,  however, 
recommend  an  educated  woman  to  become  a 
home-help,  save  in  certain  districts,  though  she 
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might  do  worse  than  take  such  a  position  for  a  unfit  to  help  in  building  up  our  great  Empire  over- 
month  or  so  until  she  found  work  more  to  her  seas.  ... 

taste.  Examples,  and  my  own  experiences,  brought  me 
Canadians  are,  as  a  rule,  most  capable  and  effi-  to  the  conclusion  that  verv  few  on  the  wrong  side 
dent,  and  have  no  use  for  the  incompetent,  who  will  of  forty  ought  to  try  their  luck  across  the  Atlantic, 
find  the  Dominion  a  hard  countrv,  with  few  to  because  they  will  find  it  very  hard,  if  not  impossi- 
care  whether  they  sink  or  swim,  and  it  ought  to  be  ble,  to  adapt  themselves  to  an  entirely  new  environ- 
dearly  realized  that  the  girl  who  is  a  failure  in  Eng-  ment.  I  consider  also  that  the  occupation  of 
land  will  not  be  a  success  in  Canada,  and  is  quite  home-help  has  not  been  presented  in  its  true  light. 


A  WORKING  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BRITISH 

SUFFRAGISTS 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  lull  in  Woman  Suf-  It  must  not  set  up  a  property  qualification.    It 

fraee  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  ™"s^  ^  obviously  democratic  at  first  sight,  and  it 

^^,     ^~  -»      .,  ,     .,         ...             .-              J  must  not  need  argument  to  prove  it  so.    It  must 

Atlantic.    Possibly  the  rejection,  on  Its  second  ^^^  admit  to  the  franchise  a  lareer  number  of 

reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  so-  women  voters  than  there  are,  or  will  then  be,  men 

called  Conciliation  Bill  has  taught  the  lesson  voters;  and,  if  possible,  it  must  restrict  the  num- 

that  militant  tactics  are  a  failure.    This  at  ^^.  ^*  "^^  ^^  frighten  the  more  timid  woman 

any  rate  should  be  the  logical  result.    In  the  ^    ^^  ^ 

opinion  of  those  qualified  to  judge,  this  latest  presuming  that  the  Government  Reform 

!l!"  S*.7*°«  ^^^f'^     °^!  ^^^  r,**  biU,  promis^  for   this  year  by  the  Prime 

thou|htful  suffragists  reconsider  the  whole  Minister,  is  to  introduce  manhood  suffrage 

position  of  thiur  cause.      This  view  is  ex-  ^^  ^  ^^^        ..  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 

pressed  m  the  Contempor<^y  ^vtew  hy  Mr.  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  on  to  this  a  harmonious, 

RCrawshay-WiUiams,   M.   P.,   who  says  ^pj^^  ^^  moderate  form  of  Woman  Suf- 

^^^^*  frage,  is  to  provide  for  womanhood  suffrage 

If  they  [the  suffragists]  are  wise,  they  will  see  at  a  suitably  higher  age." 
that  .  .  .  any  attempt  to  attain  Woman  Suffrage 

ly  a  conciliation  of  almost  opposite  schools  of  i^  -^      j^^  evident  that  by  a  process  of  raising 

thought  must  be  m  all  probability  a  fruitless  en-  ^^^  age-limit  for  the  women's  vote,  the  number  ad- 

deavor.    pe  outsUnding  difficulty  is  that,  argue  ^j^ted  to  the  franchise  could  be  fined  down  to  any 

as  the  suffragists  may,  there  is  a  large  number  of  ^^^^^^     ^ut  since  to  restrict  the  vote  to  ancient 

convinced  democrats  who  hold  an  unshakable  be-  j^^^  ^f  ^^^    -^^    ^^ulj  ^e  not  only  open  to 

^  ^'^"i"^  important  sternly  to  uohold  the  criticism,  but  possibly  also  to  ridicule,  it  b  clear  that 

principk  of  democracy  as  It  is  to  abolish  the  sex  subJtantkUnd  adequate  measure  must  pro- 

bar  to  the  franchise,  and  who  believe  that  to  intro-  ^^  ^     ^   admission  ofa  considerable  number  of 

ducc  a  property  qu^ficatwn  for  women  almost  at  ^^^^„     It  is  no  good  blinking  the  fact  that  no 

the  moment  when  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  democratic  solution  of  the  franchise  question  can 

itfor  men  would  be  an  illogical  and  foolish  pro-  .j     |                y^^    f  „^^  ^^„en  voters;   but 

Sr**^-  Q  ff^  ^''^^^'^..T^  Vl'^L.i?''^  1  it  is  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  an  age-limit  as 

Woman  Suffrage  is  to  be  attained,  this  section  of  ^y^   ^^^   qualification  opens  the  way  to  a  scale  of 

SS!;£^^?*?'il!^'^^^*^  ^"^v^'^  codperation     It  modifications,  all  of  them  of  an  essentially  demo- 

foUowB  that  the  real  concdiation  measure  of  the  ^^^.   „ature,  and  that  at  least  the  great  afgument 

future  must  be  so  framed  bs  to  bear  on  its  face  the  .„^^  complete  adult  suffrage,  that  it  would  en- 

impre»  of  democracy,  and  go  hand  m  hand  with  ^^ehise  more  women  than  men.  is  at  once  over- 

the  Government  Reform  biU.  ^^^     j^^  ^^j^^  respects,  the  policy  of  adult  suf- 

*¥n.        /r       -A       Ml  J     u-Li                xi.  X  xL  frage  with  a  higher  age-limit  for  women  than  for 

The  suffragists  will  doubtless  say  that  the  men  fulfils  all  the  requirements  laid  down  for  a 

country  is  not  ready  for  adult  suffrage,  and  true  conciliation  measure.    Nor  need  advocates  of 

that  they  cannot  wait  until  it  is  ready.    But,  complete  adult  suffrage  look  askance  at  the  pro- 
posal.   Adult  suffrage  in  its  entirety  is  the  only 

if  woman  is  to  obtain  the  vote  in  the  near  future,  ultimate    and  logical  solution  of  the    franchise 

she  must  obtain  it  by  a  policy  which  has  neither  an  question;  and  it  would  not  take  many  years  to  re- 

andcmocratic  savor  nor  the  defect  of  swamping  auce  the  age-limit  for  women  down  to  that  for  men, 

the  electorate  with  a  mass  of  women.    Is  this  inter-  if,  as  is  certain,  the  new  departure  proved  a  success, 
mediate  policy  between  the  Conciliation  bill  and 

adult  suffrage  a  f)ossibility?    If  it  is,  surelv  suffra-  ^his  is  the  policy  which  appears  to  offer 

gists  would  be  wise  to  adopt  it  instead  of  wasting  .,              .     .    iji^^  «.^  ^^.^«.;  »„ff*««;ofo   ;«% 

tE  energies  on  futUe  compromises.  the  greatest  hope  to  woman  suffragists  m 

England.    Indeed,  this  wnter  asserts  that 

The  Coniemporary  writer  sets  forth  a  num-  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  participation 

bcr  of  standards  to  which,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  in   political  life  is  now  well  within   their 

the  new  bill  must  conform:  grasp. 
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\  GOVERNMENT  RAILROADS    IN    SWITZERLAND 


GOVERNMENT  ownership  and  operation  omitted  from  express  trains,  and  the  first 

of  railways  is  a  subject  that  interests  may  be  omitted  from  accommodation  trains. 

'                  the  student  of  economics  and  the  general  The  relations  between  the  state  employer 

^                 public  alike.     For  several  years  writers  on  and  the  railway  workers  have  been  most 

}                  railway  problems  have  speculated  on   the  harmonious    and    free    from    friction;     the 

J                  success  or  failure  of  the  federal  railways  of  workers  have  never  struck,  nor  even  threat- 

»                  Switzerland;  and  it  is  only  now,  when  the  ened  to  strike.     The  reason  is  not  far  to 

first  decade  of  their  existence  has  been  com-  seek.    Care  has  been  taken  from  the  begin- 

]                 pleted,  that  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  ning  that  the  employee  should  have  "a  square 

j                  base  a  judgment  in  regard  to  governmental  deal."    We  read: 

management  have  become  available.    In  the 

•  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  Dr.  A.  N.  The  highest  rates  paid  on  any  of  the  private 

;  Holcombe  makes  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  !:^;!!:fJ:S.^^^P,^^  2^  ^^"^  ^^"^ 

*  ^1  ri  •  •  X  r  ^i_  r  ai>  corresponding  classes  oi  the  lederal  service.  .  .  . 
the  Swiss  expenment,  from  the  passage  of  the  ^n  eleven-hour  day  (which  is  less  than  the  usual 
law  authorizing  the  taking  over  of  the  steam  continental  European  working  day)  was  estab- 
railways  by  the  Swiss  Government  (October  Hshed,  with  the  further  provision  that  everv  train 

'  !«:,  1807).     This  law  was  accepted  by  the  crew  should  have  at  least  ten  hours  of  unbroken 

*"i^('t^,  t   ^\^     rii      •  rest  in  each  twenty-four, 

people  m  February  of  the  followmg  year  ' 

by  a  vote  of  386,634  to  182,718,  or  more  than      ^^ff^^       ^^  ^j^^       ^^  of  increased  cost  of 

2  to  I.    There  were  then  five  main  hnes  of  y^     ^^e  Federal  Assembly  was  petitioned 

:  steam  railway  m  the  country;  and,  arrange-  ^y  the  men  for  a  supplement  to  their  reg- 

ments  havmg  been  completed  >^th  the  com-  ^^  ^j^^  "courteous  tone  of  the  em- 

pames,  the    Gen^ddtrektton  of  the  federal     j         ,  petitions   and   the   reasonableness 

hn^  met  for  the  first  time  on  July  1,1901.       ^f  ^^^eir  request"  was   noted,  and   grants 

Bnefly,  the  aims  of  the  Swiss  Govern-  ^^^^    f^^^       ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  annually  were 

ment  in  Its  new  venture  were:  lower  rates  ^^^  %^  ^^^  ^^^^  employee  and  each 

and  additiond  facilities  for  shippers  and  Uie  unmarried  one  with  persons  dependent  on 

travehng   pubhc    improved   condiUons  for  y^     ^hese  "high-prices-increments"  were 

the  radway  employees,  better  management      ^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ,^  ^^  g,^ 

I  generally,  the  ehmmation  of  for^gn  mfluence  ^  ^  permanent  general  increased  wage 

!  from  the  conduct  of  the  hnes.   Dr.  Holcombe  schedule  was  adopted 

I  shows  the  measure  of  succ^  obtained  by      ^.^  ^  ^^  j^^jg^t,  the  chissification  is 

1  the  government  under  each  of  these  heads.       relatively  simple. 

The  popularity  of  the  plan  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  leading  factors  in  the  victory  of  the  policv  Provision  is  made  for  the  special  classification 
of  public  ownership.  It  was  desired  that  the  ad-  of  raw  materials  used  in  aericulture,  and  of  some 
ministrative  organization  should  be  made  inde-  other  commodities.  Special  rates  may  be  made  out 
pendent  of  political  influence  and  yet  that  it  of  consideration  for  foreign  competition  and  to 
should  be  so  closely  connected  with  the  govern-  secure  transit  trafHc  from  competing  lines,  pro- 
ment  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  becoming  vided  that  domestic  shippers  are  not  injured  there- 
a  state  within  a  state,  a  body  that  might  come  into  by.  In  times  of  public  distress  the  Federal  Coun- 
conflict  with  the  government  itself.  Hence  the  cil  may  make  special  rates  on  foodstuffs  and  live- 
administration  of  the  federal  railways  forms  a  stock.  ...  The  pledges  of  the  Federal  Council  re- 
separate  division  of  the  federal  administration,  lating  to  rates  .  .  .  were  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
and  the  finances  of  the  railwavs  are  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  finances  of  the  Confederacy.  As  to  the  financial  result  of  the  govem- 

The  supreme  authority  in  railway  matters  °^^^t^  Tf^f^^^  ""^  ^^f  '^  v^^'  t?^^^  ^ 

is  the  Federal  Assembly.   Then  there  are  the  considerable  difference  of  opmion.    Dr.  Hoi- 

Federal  Council,  which  carries  out  the  poU-  combe  cites  two  wnters,  each  of  whom  is  a 

des  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  and  the  Ad-  ^'^^  mvestigator-one  saying  that     the 

ministrative  Council.    The  la^t  named  is  a  1;?^^^^^  ^H  ^?/,t  ^^^^  P^^"^?  their  way, 

^pular  feature  of  the  scheme  among  the  the  other,  that  "they  are  a  dram  on  the  tax- 

ih&ers  and  the  public  generaUy,  a  certain  P^y^^' "  J^,^  e:q)lanation  seems  to  he  m 

number  of  its  members  being  chosen  with  l^^  fact  that  net  eaminp  are  apphed  to 

regard  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  industry,  ^^^  amortization  of  the  railway  loans, 
and  commerce,  respectively.    The  govern-      ^^^  g^.^  ^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^„^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ,.  ^^ 

ment  has  retamed  three  classes  of  passenger  of  a  mortgage  upon  their  railway  property,  and 

service;    but  the  second  and  third  may  be  determined  to  own  their  property  clear  of  such 
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cbarges  before  diverting  net  earnings  to  the  federal  tained,  and  by  a  vigorous  policy  of  retrench- 
txeasury.  ment  the  second  decade  of  the  Swiss  federal 
When  it  outlined  the  advantages  of  nation-  railways  "  begins  auspiciously  with  an  esti- 
alization,  the  Federal  CouncS  calculated  mated  surplus,  the  first  budgetary  surplus 
very  dosdy;  and  any  abnormal  conditions  since  the  government's  railway  policies  have 
would  naturally  produce  temporarily  ab-  been  in  eflFect."  In  Dr.  Holcombe's  opinion, 
normal  profits  or  losses.  Though  the  rail-  the  charge  that  lines  are  "a  drain  on  the 
ways  have  had  to  face  deficits  year  after  taxpayers"  is  not  sustained.  On  the  con- 
year,  "these  deficits  have  been  more  apparent  trary,  he  maintains  that  "the  Swiss  federal 
than  real"  The  payment  of  increased  wages  railways  have  already  reduced  rates,  im- 
to  the  employees,  for  which  no  provision  had  proved  the  service,  raised  wages,  and  made 
been  made,  has  been  coiu-ageously  main-  a  profit." 


PRUSSIAN  IDEALISM  IN  GERMAN  POLITICS 

IN  their  bearing  on  the  political  relations  of  visible  world  will  still  guide  their  steps  through 

England    and    Germany,    two    articles,  whatever  lies  beyond  it. 

^^^j              ^'     1      ttrni^     ir       s.     r^  Their  manner  of  deaUng  with  other  races  has 

entitled  respectively.     The  Key  to  German  ^ee^  the  same  .  .  .  they  have  arrived  at  a  ereat 

Politics"  and  "Prussian  Idealism,"  from  the  vision  of  a  common  humanity,  of  which  the  differ- 

pen  of  Mr.  Philip  Ferris,  in  the  Westminster  ent  nations  are  but  adumbrations.    This  ...  is 

Repirw,  are  interesting  by  reason  of  the  novel  ^^^  reason  whv  for  suffering  peoples.  England  is 

f      ^,'    .          ^.  .        ^  /  ^                  1.  X       4.1^  humanity  itself,  and  why  everythmg  English  is 

hypothesis  put  forward  to  account  for  the  ^eld  for  a  model.    The  nations  formerly  copied 

condition  of  affairs  which  for  some  time  past  the  Englishman's  constitution;  now  they  envy  him 

has  given  such  grave  cause  for  alarm  to  his  empire. 
Europe  in  general  and  England  in  particular. 

The  judgment  of  this  writer  is  that  English-  But  this  amalgamating  of  mankind,  and 
men  cannot  understand  the  principles  and  thepeacenecessary  for  it,  "hasbeenenerget- 
motives  that  prompt  German  political  ac-  icaUy  rejected  by  one  wilful  opponent— the 
tkms;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Germans  German  nation— on  the  ground  that  the 
hold  the  methods  and  principles  actuating  the  whole  procedure  is  wrong  and  immoral." 

Ivnglt.sh  to  be  defective,  that  the  lines  upon  -.       .  n    .   ^u    r-    i*  u      *i.  j    r     t.*  ^* 

^L^  i_  ^1-     T>  -i.'  1.  17       •      L      u         u   •!*    .^  Especially  is  the  English  method  of  subjecting 

which  the  Bntish  Empire  has  been  built  up  reasolTto  experience  felt  to  be  at  fault,  to  be  some- 

arc  wrong  lines,  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  thing  unintelligent,  mythological,  and  fatalistic. 

lying  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Englishman  The  Prussian  masters  Nature  not  by  obeying,  but 

proceeds  from  sense  to  ideal,  the  German  by  prescribing  laws  to  her.    Nature  does  not  com- 

1*       xi_    'J     1  mand  man:    man  is  the  measure  of  all  things. 

sensualizes  the  ideal.  This  is  the  great  doctrine  that  Germans  are  so 

In  developmg  their  nation,  says  Mr.  Ferns,  proud  of  having  discovered.  .  .  .  The  jerry-built 

"the  English  have  taken,  above  all  other  British  Empire  would  be  much  more  tolerable  to 

guides,  great  Nature  herself,  and  have  been  Prussian  eyes  if  Pitt,  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  o^^^^ 

**     ^     '  **j  -           ...       1        '    1          .       , :  the  Great,  or  whoever  else  is  credited  with  having 

contented  to  wait  sunply,  perhaps  marUcu-  g^^^  ^^e  movement,  had  had  the  advantage  of 

lately,  upon  her  m  her  courses."  reading  Hegel.    They  would  then  have  learned 

that  among  the  means  by  which  a  small  state  can 
Committing  themselves  to  the  deep,  they  have  be  made  great,  there  is.  besides  the  method  of  toil- 
departed  into  far  countries,  where  they  have  mg  and  colonizmg.  the  alternative  one  of  scheming 
worked  hard  and  long,  through  dark  and  light,  and  conquering.  If  the  nse  of  Bntain  is  like  the 
some  planting,  and  others  watering.  tUl  the  beauti-  growth  of  a  plant,  that  of  Prussia  is  like  the  unex- 
ful  thing  just  ^w,  and  now  there  is  hardly  any  pected  hatching  of  a  cannon-ball. 
village  so  small  in  any  land,  however  remote,  where 
some  one  will  not  step  forward  to  greet  the  traveler,  The  ground  of  the  Englishmen's  failure  to 

aiming  that  he  speaks  EngUsh.  understand  German  statesmen  is,  Mr.  Ferris 

The  manner  m  which  they  have  put  their  empire  .,  .  ,             .,      -i      j-n:     i*       r  Ir.     r^ 
together,  piecemeal,  is  the  methodthey  live  by  in  thmks,  partly  the  difficulty  of  the  German 
K»aal.     To  whatever  material  they  give  their  language,  and  partly  that  they  (the  English- 
attention,  geographical  or  ethnological,  they  work  men)  "have  from  the  beginning  fallen  into 
upra  it  just  as  they  find  it,  bit  by  bit.  and  form  a  ^j^^^  {3  ^^^  ^^  sympathetic  fallacy,  that  is, 
whole  from  the  parts.  .  .  .  Every  new  enlarge-  ..         ..       .^        /.   \,         ..        ^r      \ 
ment  of  their  horizon  has  deepened  their  feeling  of  attemptmg  to  explam  the  actions  of  a  strange 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  the  ramparts  of  the  party  by  one  S  own  feelmgs. 
world,  has  increased  their  sense  of  responsibilitv. 

and  has  filled  them  with  the  belief  that  the  kindly  Taking  for  granted  that  the  internal  structure  of 

method  which  has  led  them  so  far  through  the  Europe  is  homogeneous,  they  have  concluded  that 
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something  true  in  Spain,  Great  Britain,  France,  or 
Russia,  woold  also  hold  in  Germany,  unaware  that 
the  names,  law,  religion,  art,  and  sentiment  do  not 
connote  the  same  conditions  in  Germany  as  they  do 
in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  German  view  of  Gennah  history 
may  be  said  ^  to  hinge  upon  two  dates,  the 
Peaces  of  Frankfurt  and  Westphalia;  and 
these  ''must  be  kept  always  connected,  so 
that  every  clause  of  1871  is  directly  condi- 
tioned by  sometlung  in  1648,"  By  the  Thirty 
Years  War  Germany  was  "wiped  out";  her 
land  was  wasted,  and  the  financial  devasta- 
tion was  so  great  that  it  was  not  imtil  1850 
that  she  was  again  on  the  footing  of  1625. 

Of  the  interests  that  stimulated  the  war  the  Ger- 
man remembers  nothing — only  the  ruin.     His  re- 


gard for  the  differences  between  orthodoxy  and  .  _ 
form  are  not  beneficent.  .  .  .  Whatever  influence 
Christian  teachings  or  the  moral  views  symbolised 
by  them  still  have  in  other  lands,  in  Germany  they 
have  next  to  none.  The  old  ways  of  thinking  have 
disappeared  from  top  to  bottom,  thnxogn  and 
through.  Now  in  this  point  Prussia  has  done 
Germany  good  service;  for,  in  addition  to  her  supe- 
rior military  organization,  which,  accepted  by  all 
the  other  German  states,  proved  stronger  than  the 
veteran  legions  of  France,  it  was  Prussia  that  elab- 
orated the  marvellous  svstem  of  philosophical 
idealism,  which  corresponds  so  exactly  to  the  new 
feeling,  and  which  is  to  Germany  what  the  Greek 
Church  is  to  Russia,  the  Anglican  Church  to  Eng- 
land, the  Roman  Church  to  France,  and  Moham- 
medanism to  the  Arabs — a  means  of  brotherly  com- 
munication and  the  public  expression  of  the  highest 
ethical  models.  Cultivated  Prussians,  Bavarians, 
and  Austrians  all  equally  use  idealistic  terms  on 
solemn  occasions. 


HAS  A  NEW  BIOLOGICAL  LAW  BEEN 

FORMULATED? 


I 


T  is  a  well-known  fact  that  more  boys  are 
bom  than  girls.  The  proportion  of  excess 
is  represented  by  the  figures  106  and  100.  This 
proportion  was  established  in  the  days  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  when  they  used  to  drc^  a 
white  ball  into  an  urn  at  the  birth  of  a  boy 
and  a  black  ball  at  the  birth  of  a  girl.  The 
same  figures  are  obtained  from  modem  ac- 
curate statistics.  Yet  it  remains  an  equally 
well-estabHshed  fact  that  everywhere  the 
number  of  male  adults  is  less  than  that  of 
female  adults. 

Starting  from  these  facts  and  correlating 
them  with  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Her- 
mann Swoboda,  of  Vienna,  concerning  the 
periodicity  of  himian  life,  Dr.  V.  Fliess,  of 
Berlin,  has  groped  his  way  to  what  seems  a 
new  biological  law — namely,  that  human  ex- 
istence may  be  regarded  as  built  up  of  biolog- 
ical periods  corresponding  to  the  number  23 
for  men  and  the  number  28  for  women.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  rings  that  indicate  the  age 
of  a  tree.  The  difference  may  be  that  in  man 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  substitution  rather 
than  an  addition. 

The  discovery  of  Dr.  Fliess  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  gathered  by  Dr.  H. 
Schlieper,  also  of  Berlin,  and  has  won  further 
corroboration  at  the  hands  of  a  Norwegian 
student,  Christian  Claussen,whohas  set  forth 
not  only  his  own  findings  but  also  those  of 
the  two  Germans  in  a  recent  issue  of  SanUi- 
den  (Christiania).  What  they  come  to  is 
that  the  natural  life  period  of  the  male  is 
shorter  than  that  of  the  female,  and  that  for 
this  reascm  nature  provides  more  males  than 
females.    Out  of  the  excess  in  male  births 


and  the  excess  in  female  life  length  may  be 
formulated  an  equation  that  seems  to  estab- 
lish a  constant  proportion. 

Fliess  tries  to  show,  says  Dr.  Claussen,  that 
this  proportion  expresses  a  natural  law  which 
determines  not  only  the  relation  of  birth  and 
death,  but  also  the  relation  of  one  birth  to 
another  within  the  same  family.  Thus  the 
length  of  time  from  a  man^s  birth  to  his  death. 
If  that  death  be  "natural,"  proves  divisible 
into  periods  of  23  days.  And  the  length  of 
time  between  the  birth  of  two  children  by 
the  same  mother  becomes  equally  divisible — 
that  is,  by  the  figures  23  or  28. 

Dr.  Claussen  gives  some  examples  from 
Norwegian  genealogical  tables.  One  of  these, 
showing  the  birth  dates  of  six  children,  is 
particularly  striking.  From  the  first  to  the 
second  child  there  were  644  days,  or  28  times 
23  days.  Between  the  second  and  the  third, 
663,  which  has  to  be  resolved  into  two  pe- 
riods: one  male  of  13  times  23,  and  one 
female  of  13  times  28.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  child  bom  at  the  end  of  that 
period  was  the  only  one  of  six  to  die  young — 
having  lived  just  23  days.  From  the  third  to 
the  fourth  child  the  distance  was  812,  or  29 
times  28,  days;  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth, 
805,  or  35  times  23,  days;  and  from  the  fifth 
to  the  sixth,  506,  or  22  times  23,  da}^. 

Finally  I>r.  Claussen  quotes  Professor  Wii- 
helm  Ostwald  as  saying  of  these  discoveries 
that,  with  all  possible  allowance  for  mis- 
takes, "there  remains  under  all  drcimi- 
stances  so  much  that  is  valuable  and  new, 
that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  sctence 
will  be  largely  helped  by  these  ideas.'' 
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FRANCE  IN  AFRICA:  HER  OCCUPATION  OF 
FASHODA 

IT  is  now  fourteen  years  since  the  press 
aanouaced  lo  the  world  that  a  French 
expedition,  which  had  left  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Africa  in  April,  i8q6,  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  continent  and  reaching  Fashoda, 
the  end  of  May,  i8q8.  The  officer  in  charge 
of  that  expedition  was  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
Marchand,  who,  in  the  Revue  de  Foyer  (Paris), 
gives  a  sketch  of  his  eventful  journey.  Colo- 
nel Marchand,  in  introducing  his  subject, 
seeks  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  France  is 
preeminently  a  colonizing  nation.  He  pays 
a  high  tribute  of  praise  to  Brazza,  who  in  the 
\-al]ey  of  the  Congo  "represented  magnifi- 
cently the  penetration  and  colonizing  ca- 
pacity of  the  French." 

As  the  crow  flies,  the  distance  covered  by 
the  Marchand  expe<lition  was  about  8000 
kilometers,  but  in  reality  the  party  traversed 
neariy  17.500  kilometers  in  its  journey  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  land  and  boat 
passaffes  included.  An  idea  of  the  complete- 
ness of  the  outfit  and  the  scale  upon  which  the 
expedition  was  planned,  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  facts  presented  by  Colonel 
Marchand : 

,  country  of  the  Banziri,  he  noticed  the  ab- 

For  ih«  transport  of  necessary  material  and  normally  long  hair  worn  by  the  women— the 
pTOvmons  for  the  revictuahng  of  the  party,  the    ,  .  :     .,°         ,,         .     '     .    .,       „        ,  , 

optdition  employed  the  services  of  23,000  persona,  longest  m  the  world,  as  he  puts  it.  He  adds, 
olvhoin  17,000  were  porters  and  4000  were  native  however,  that  it  was  artificial!  In  the 
trj\T(ers,  engaged  in  divers  capacities;  a8  river  Oubangui,  the  great  affluent  of  the  Congo, 
aeamer*;  and  several  hundreds  of  canoes  manned  jjj  encountered  large  numbers  of  hippo- 
-  ti>  jsoo  canoeists.     The  number  of  convoys,  from         /     ■      ,l      1      ,-  1        !_■  t  , 

the  Hart  in  April.  1896.  successively  reformed  potami,  the  bodies  of  which  were  eaten 
during  the  journey  across  the  continent  to  the  Red  by  the  natives.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles 
Su.  exceeded  1300.  Every  kind  of  locomotion  encountered  was  the  great  swamp  into  which 
«^em(Joyed  including  man  boat,  railway  the"  waters  of  the  Soueh  flowed.  Here  all 
■heelbarrow.   stretcher,   horse,  dog,  ass,  ox,  and  ,  ,  ,   ,   ,         ,,,, 

Q,„l  roads    ceased    completely.      Ihe    area    was 

covered  with  a  giant  kind  of  rfed  and  dwarf 

The  principal  points  at  which  the  convoys  rushes:  the  Colonel  terms  the  district  "an 
were  rcform«d  and  reorganized  were  Brazza-  aquatic  prairie."  Emerging  from  the  great 
^■ille,  Bangui,  Mobaye,  Quango,  Bangasso,  swamp,  the  country  of  the  Chillouks  was 
Rafai,  Tamboura,  Fort  Desaix  Fashoda,  entered,  the  people  numbering  a  million  and 
Baro  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountains  of  a  half  and  prosperous.  The  sultan  Abd-el- 
Ethiopia,  Gor^  at  the  summit,  Addis  Ababa,  Fadil  was  attended  by  two  or  three  of  his 
Menelik's  capital,  and  finally  the  entrance  to  ministers,  "somewhat  en  dtshabilU  for  ex- 
tbe  desert  Dankali.     It  appears  that  during  ceilencies." 

the  whole  of  the  expedition  an  inter\'al  There  was  nothing  specially  interesting 
\-iTymg  from  1200  to  2500  kilometers  sepa-  about  Fashoda.  Legend  assigned  it  to  the 
rated  the  vanguard  from  the  rear  of  the  days  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  when  it  was  one 
party.  Only  once  could  the  entire  party  be  of  her  capitals,  under  the  name  of  Denab. 
uid  to  \ic  united  after  leaving  Loango  on  the  Its  name  now  is  Kodak,  On  leaving  Fashoda 
Atlantic  coast,  and  that  was  twenty-eight  the  explorers  used  the  steamer  Tewfikich,  one 
iDcmths  later  at  Fashoda.  of  two  taken  by  the  dervishes  at  Khartoum. 

Colonel  Marchand  illustrates  his  sketch  On  quitting  the  Nile  by  its  affluent,  the 
«ith  photographs  of  the  most  interesting  fea-  Sobat,  the  steamer  bearing  the  expedition, 
tores  of  the  journey.    In  passing  through  the  the  Faidherbe,  was  wrecked. 
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THE  CAPTTAL  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 

ii»  awakcniriK  was  close  at  hand.  ...  By  ihe  Doubtless  ihe  greatest  factor  in  Regina's 
c.f«»ng  of  the  twcniieth  century,  the  restless  en-  prosperity  has  been  facility  in  the  matter  of 
(opnsne  American  pioneers,  hndms  the  scope  of   'r      '^      / , .  „■         .i_     i-^        j'       r.     -^ 

(hew  energiefl  coniinually  narrowing  in  their  own  transportation.  Since  the  Canadian  Pacific 
rouotr>-,  turned  their  aitcntion  to  the  Canadian  many  other  railways  have  included  Regina  in 
West,  Soon  they  began  to  migrate  across  the  their  systems,  until  to-day  it  has  more  than  a 
harder  >n  steadily  increasing  numbers  and  the  fact    j  j;         running  OUt  of  the  city.      Regina 

that    prosperous   American  farmers  thought   this    ■.,,-,■,.■       ^    ,      ,  j-  ,.  ■  ,     c 

a  Bood  enough  country  to  emigrate  to,  proved  a  's  the  distributing  center  for  a  distnct  of  more 
persuas>\-e  argument  with  people  of  the  British  than  6o,ooo  square  miles;  and  in  one  respect 
Isles  and  other  parts  of  Europe  in  opening  their  —the  distribution  of  agricultural  implements 
eyes  to  the  merits  of  Ihc  Dominion.  _ij  j^  g^;^  j^  ^^^^  t,,^  ^p^l^       According  to 

^  ,  TT.     -     V      L  the  article  under  notice,   "in   loio,  Regina 

From  1903  the  progress  of  Regma  has  been  g^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j„  the  farmers  of  the  district 
rapid  Dunng  the  (our  yeai^  1901-1905  its  „^  |ess  than  $25,000,000  worth  of  imple- 
populauon  more  than  trebled;  in  1910  the  ^^^^  ^^  no  doubt  the  figures  for  this  year 
totaJ  had  grown  to  18,300;    and  last  year,  ^j  j^^  ^^^^  higher." 

owing  in  part  to  newcomers  and  in  part  to  the  ^^^  ^-^  ^^„3  it^  waterworks  and  electric 
extension  of  city  hmits,  the  populatuin  had  ^.^^  ^^^  ^  l^^t   ^^^  ^^^       ^  ^  _ 

nsen  to  ^5.0°°.  or  about  ten  times  that  of  a  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^t^^^j  ^^i,  5^,  Saskatchewan. 
decade  earlier.  Regina  s  development  has  ^  -^^  ^.^^  .  t^^^j^  '^^^  seventy-live 
b«n  due  to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  ^^f^^  ^f  ^^/^  gj^^^jj,  ^^j  ^^^^^  ^„  ^^^^  „f 
ptv  -has  never  lacked  a  full  complement  of  ^^out  thirteen  square  mUes.  The  pride  of 
publicspinted  citizens,  who  have  worked  to  ^  j^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^^.  parliament  Buildings,  look- 
advance  Us  inter^ts  as  keenly  as  they  work  ■  ^  ,^i^^  j^^^^.j  .  .  Hamming  up  (for 
for  their  own.       For  instance,                          ^^^^  ^^jl^^  ^y  half  a  mile)  the  waters  of  Was- 

_.            ,          uuLj         ^uii  can  a  Creek.     A  few  rods  distant  are  the  bar- 

Regina  can  boast  that  her  handsome  City  Hall,  ,        /  ,1.    m         .   j  -n   i-         r      u-  1.  d      - 

•w^  was  completed  in  1908  and  cost  8200,000,  racks  of  the  Mounted  Police  of  which  Regma 

did  not  add  by  one  cent  to  the  burdens  of  the  tax-  Is  the  military  headquartere.     Regina  was  so 

payera.  ...  On  its  own  land  the  city  has  con-  named  by  the  Marchioness  of  Lome  in  honor 

•ructed  a  system  of  spur  tracks,  which  can  be  of  Victoria  the  Good,  and  "now  reigns  the 

mended  as  required:   and  it  otters  siles  lor  ware-  -.   ■     •.        r  r<     ■     .   1.              ■.      .■_         .       t 

hou.es  at  the  low  price  of  jMo  a  lot  with  a  as-foot  capital  city  of  Saskatchewan  by  the  vote  of 

frontage.  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
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These  schools  are  now    completely  divorced  race  of  skilful  tutors  who  "insure"  their  pupils 

from  the  professional  faculties.  ^^^^  *jl?  "«^^^  ^"^  d^ng^vs  of  the  examining 

A  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  "collegio"  There  are  half  a  do^en  centers  of  higher 

wm  no  longer  admit  to  a  professional  school     All  education,  all  in  the  larger  cities  of  Brazil: 

students  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  nxed  .,             ..    ,         ,   o*      tvj.  <         *^\.       i.      i       i- 

and  administered  by  the  particular  faculty.    This  the  Capital  and  S4o   Ff«ulo  with  schools  of 

polic)'  is  theoretically  correct,  considering  actual  law,  engineering,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry; 

conditions  in  Brazil;  but  it  may  result  in  the  evil  Bahia  and  Porto  Alegre,  with  law,  medicine, 

of  young  men  studying  only  to  pass  the  entrance  ^nd  engineering;  Bello  Horizonte,  with  medi- 

exammation,  and  not  with  the  aim  of  acquiring  ,         ?  .            ?      i           j   t»      -rv     -^i         i 

a  real  education.     Already  there  is  appearing  the  ca*  ^nd  law  schools,  and  Recife  .With  a  law 

^jccial  preparatory-to-examination  school,  and  the  school  only. 


.*         4 


THE    FRENCH    ISLANDS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  AND 
THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

AMERICANS  as  a  rule  recognize  the  im-  site  for  a  British  port-of-call.  To  this  pro- 
portance  of  the  Panama  Canal  that  is  to  posal  M.  Numile  advances  strong  objection, 
be  for  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  coast  Naturally  the  writer  exhibits  some  feeling 
and  the  western  shores  of  both  North  and  when  he  recalls  the  part  France  has  played  in 
South  America,  and,  in  a  vaguer  way,  its  the  projection  of  the  Suez  and  Panama  Can- 
effect  upon  the  trade  of  Europe  and  the  east-  als,  only  to  see  them  pass  later  out  of  her 
cm  United  States  with  the  Orient;  yet  few,  hands, — in  the  case  of  the  second,  at  least, 
we  imagine,  have  thought  of  a  phase  of  the  after  the  absorption  of  immense  sums  of 
matter  which  has  of  late  been  discussed:  the  French  money.  As  a  species  of  j)oetic  justice, 
effect  of  the  opening  of  the  new  waterway  he  regards  a  profitable  coaling-port  in  the  mid- 
upon  the  commercial  value  of  certain  of  the  Pacific  as  a  means  of  returning  to  his  country 
Pacific  islands  which  up  to  this  time  have  a  part  of  the  loss  she  has  suffered.  From 
played  but  a  very  minor  part  in  the  world's  Panama  to  Australia  k  about  15,000  kilo- 
affairs.  M.  Numile,  in  a  recent  niunber  of  meters  or  9320  miles.  To  cover  this  distance 
Cosmos  (Paris),  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to  without  recoaling  is  impracticable  for  most 
seize  the  opportimity  now  offered  to  secure  classes  of  steamships.  It  may  be  that  the 
for  the  French  islands  in  the  mid-Pacific  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  will  change  the  situation ; 
commercial  importance  which  their  position  but  at  the  present  time  sailing  vessels  alone 
makes  possible  if  not  actually  certain.  can  afford  to  remain  at  sea  while  on  such  voy- 

Last  December  the  French  Minister  of  the  ages  and  still  earn  dividends.    The  realization 

Colonies  obtained  a  grant  to  pay  the  ex-  of  this  fact  has  long  since  led  the  British  to 

penses  of  a  commission  whose  duty  was  to  develop  Cape  Town,  Aden,  Colombo,  Singa- 

study  conditions  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  in  pore,  Hong  Kong,  as  ports-of-call  where  coal, 

the  Pacific,  and  to  report  to  the  ministry  provisions,  and  water  may  always  be  had, 

what  work  should  be  undertaken  to  place  whether  the  ship  be  British  or  not,  and — as  is 

French  ports  in  those  regions  in  a  position  to  usual  with  matters  conducted  with  prudence 

handle  the  traflSc  which  must  result  from  the  and  liberality, — this  policy  has  been  exceed- 

opening  of  the  Canal.    The  most  important  ing  profitable  from  the  business  stand|X)int. 

pan  of  the  commission's  investigations  will  If  well  chosen,  such  ports  become  distributing 

have  to  do  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  centers  where  local  trade  and   trunk  lines 

Tkc  direct  route  from  Panama  to  Mel-  come  together,  to  the  great  benefit  of  each. 

bourne  or  to  Auckland  passes  through,  or  M.   Numile   takes  for   an   example,   Aden: 

\'Cfy  dose  to,  the  Tuamotu  or  Low  Archi-  situated  in  a  sparsely  settled,  almost  unpro- 

pdago,  which  is  under  French  control.    More-  ductive,  country;  built  upon  the  naked  rocks, 

over,  tlic  mid-point  between  the  isthmus  and  at  the  most  sterile  point  in  Arabia;    where 

the  Australian  coast  lies  on  the  edge  of  this  rains  are  as  a  rule  three  years  apart  and  the 

fproup.    The  English,  well  aware  of  the  impor-  only  available  water  is  that  which  has  been 

lance  for  the  Pacific  trade  of  a  coaling-port  in  distilled  and  is  stored  in  vast  tanks;   where 

this  neighborhood,  have  offered  to  purchase  the  poorest  vegetation  is  regarded  as  a  lux- 

from  the  French  the  small  island  of  Mururoa,  ury; — ^and   yet   Aden   has  a  population  of 

m  the  heart  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  as  the  45,000,  and  more  than  120  vessels  stop  each 
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Speaking  broadly,  the  Low  Archipelago, 

comprising  numerous  groups  of  islands,  islets, 

'  ^^J"^^  covers  a  vast  area  of  the  southern 

^^    Ocean,  its  greatest  diameter  being 

1500  miles  from  northwest  to  south- 

Munirua  lies  toward  the  southeast 

<rf  the  group,  but  surrounded  by  other 

"^  at  greater  or  less  distances,  and  ap- 

Ir  ao(  to  be  reached  except  by  very 

airigation.    Its  position  is:  21°  50' 

Jii.:  138*40' west  long.;  about  4660 

z-aK  Fanama  and  the  same  distance 

aif  somheast  coast  of  Australia;  about 

ti3bs  mm  \ew  Zealand.    The  island  is 

of  a  low  ring  of  land  sur- 

n,  except  for  the  entrance 

the  nOTth  side.    Everything 

X  iiirt-ai-call  would  have  to  supply  for 

provisions,  fresh  water, 

have  to  be  provided  as 

for  the  honor  of  be- 

emporium  of  the  South 

of  our  author,  would  be 

The  former  is  the  seat  of 

in  this  part  of  the 

nnpoitant  island  in  the 

It  possesses  two  harbors, 

of  government,  open 

tilt  of  Port-Phaeton,  on 

vkhoat  saying  that  to 

into  a  port-of-call  for 

Bvolve  large  expense; 
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M.  Xumfle  considers  the  second  far  more  in  a  sort  of  crater  among  the  hills  lies  the  bay 

worthy  of  consideration  by  reason  of  its  area,  of  Ahourei,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  deep 

drpth  of  water,  freedom  from  high  winds  and  and  narrow  fiord;  the  depth  of  water  in  the 

ease  of  defense.    Unlike  Mururoa,  Tahiti  has  bay  is  ample,  it  is  protected  by  the  hills  from 

a  considerable  area  of  fertile  soil,  and  numer-  heavy  winds,  and  it  is  capable  of  easy  de- 

ous  streams  from  the  mountains  would  supply  fense.     The  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile,  its 

abundance  of  good  water.    The  climate,  as  in  climate  is  healthful,  sea-food  is  abundant, 

all  these  islands,  seems  to  be  healthful,  and  and  deposits  of  lignite  have  been  discovered 

the  vegetation  is  so  luxuriant  that  the  Tahi-  capable  of  supplying  fuel  for  local  use.    For 

tans  are  famous  for  their  indolence,— rNature  the  various  reasons  suggested,  M.  Numile 

pronding  practically  everything  they  require  considers  the  harbor  of  Ahourei  the  best  for  a 

with  a  laWsh  hand.  It  is  a  curious  index  of  the  South  Pacific  coaling-port  and  urges  the  im- 

relations  existing  between  the  French  colonies  mediate   inauguration   of   the   work   of   its 

and  the  mother  country  that  practically  all  development. 

the  trade  of  Tahiti  is  with  Great  Britain.  ^.            ,.       ,       •  r     .u        _.  .    u     u 

Ti.           •*.•           rT*!.*^*-             Of         s.t.  Tne  supplies  of  coal  for  the  port  to  be  chosen 

The  pc^tion   of  Tahiti  is:     17  30    south  ^ould   be   secured   from    New   Caledonia,   whose 

Lat.;    149  30    w^est   long.      It  possesses   the  mines  have  never  been  developed  to  their  full 

same  disadvantage  as  Mururoa  in  that  it  is  capacity,  and  even  from  the  deposits  of  Hongoy 

surrounded  by  other  islands,  reefs,  etc.,  and  ^"^  Kebos,  in  Indo-China.    This  would  be  a  way 

.,               .      ix.            •     4.'          r  4.U         •  uu  to  provide  for  the  output  of  the  mines  developed 

these  render  the  navigaUon  of  the  neighbor-  ^n  competition  with  those  of  India,  Japan  and  New 

ing  waters  by  no  means  easy.  Zealand.    The    mineral    wealth    of    the    Indo- 

Much  furUier  to  the  south:    27^35'  south  Chinese  coast  is  considerable  and  the  product  of 

Ut.;   144^17' west  long.:   lies  the  little  island  the  mines  can  be  loaded  on  ship-board  at  the  mine 

,  o             '     1              ^     •    1                  ^»       o    J  Itself.     Ships  and  men  are  not  lackine. 

of  Rapa,  on  the  great  arcle  connecting  Syd-  * 

DC}'  and  Panama.    Of  volcanic  origin,  it  rises  M.  Numile  points  out  that  none  of  the 

from  the  depths  of  the  sea  far  from  other  islands  controlled  by  the  British  in  the  South 

land;  hence  the  approach  to  it  is  much  easier  Pacific  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  funda- 

and  attended  with  less  danger  than  is  that  to  mental  requirements:   a  good  harbor  and  a 

Mururora  or  Tahiti.     Although  its  area  is  good  strategic  position.     Ducie  and  Pitcaim 

small — only  about  half  that  of  the  city  of  possess  the  latter,  but  not  the  former  qualifi- 

Paris, — it  is  dominated  by  high  hills,  one  of  cation.     Hence  the  interest  taken  by  John 

which  reaches  to  a  height  of  nearly  2,000  feet.  Bull  in  the  tiny  island  of  Mururoa. 


AUSTRALIA'S  DOUBTFUL  FUTURE 

• 

READERS  of  the  Review  may  remember  boundaries."  A  number  of  articles  have 
an  article  entitled  **A  White  Australia  lately  appeared,  all  pointing  to  the  grave 
and  the  Australian  Fleet,"  which  appeared  danger  which  threatens  Australia  in  respect 
in  the  issue  of  August,  191 1,  commenting  to  the  sparsity  of  the  population  of  her  great 
on  a  declaration  by  the  editor  of  the  Sydney  Northern  Territory.  The  Morning  Post 
BuUeiin   to   the  effect   that  Australia   had  (London),  for  instance,  says: 

figuratively  ** put  its  foot  down"  on  the  mat-      ^.        ,     .        ,  ^         ,.    ,   .  t^  .      . 

•  *».  ^f  ^^u»^  ;««^«v^;«^»f,v».    ♦k^*  «A„o*..„i:«        The  calamity  of  Austraha  being  overwhelmed 
ter  of  colored  imimgraUon;   that     Australia  ^y  an  Asiatic  invasion;  the  disastir  of  seeing  her 

l^  to  be  a  white  Australia.  territory  occupied  by  a  European  power,  willing 

and  able  to  give  it  effective  occupation — neither 

The  Australian  fleet  (when  there  really  is  such    of  these  prospects  can  be  viewed  with  an  easy  mind. 

a  dm>  wfll  be  found  (when  the  day  comes  for  de-    ^^^  the   Australian   people,   by   their  apathy  in 

airing  the  situation)  to  exist,  first,  for  the  purpose    regard  to  immigration,  seem  to  invite  one  or  the 

ofla^ing  Australia  a  white  man's  country  against    ^^^^^\  ...  ,         ..,..., 

4JI  comers,  and  second  (only  second)  for  the  defense        '^  ^hey  will  not  populate  their  land  and  develop 
<rf  the  British  (mostly  colored!  Empire.  its  wonderful  riches,  somebody  else  surely  will. 

With  every  year  the  open  spaces  of  the  earth  dwin- 

h.      t  .^         .^,  .      ,,  die.  and  the  pressure  of  fecund  populations  in- 

now  seems  to  be  quite  withm  the  range  creases.  Australia  must  be  filled,  by  the  British 
of  possibility  that  the  Australian  Common-  race  or  by  some  other.  With  the  present-day 
vealth  may  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  a  government  of  that  country  the  issue  rests.  .  .  . 
polic>'  of  "immigration  without  restriction,  The  Northern  Territory  is  in  the  position  to-daj; 
,       ''..     ..1  ij«        •         ^  iiiofa  land   which   is  not      effectively  occupied. 

5a\-c  that  the  colored  immigrants  would  be  Australia  could  be  accused  of  a  dog-in-the-manger 
prohibited    from    crossing    certain    defined  policy  if  she  said  **No"— as  inevitably  she  would 
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say  "No" — to  the  request  of  a  foreign  power  for 
leave  to  occupy  it  for  colonization.  Yet  toKiay 
only  the  might  of  the  British  arm  stands  in  the 
way  of  that  request  being  made. 

Australia  must  occupy  the  territory  to  make  her 
tenure  of  it  secure.  At  least  a  million  people  are 
needed  to  give  it  even  a  sparse  sprinkling  of  in- 
habitants. .  .  . 

It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  in  view  of  all  the  facts, 
that  the  Australian  people  should  still  dally  with 
the  problem  of  peophng  their  country,  still  cherish 
illusions,  still  refuse  to  face  realities.  It  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  on  another  great  national 
issue,  that  of  defense,  they  have  shown  a  wise 
promptitude  in  recognizing  facts  and  in  adopting 
sensible  precautions.  But  all  their  courage  and 
wisdom  in  that  regard  probably  will  go  to  waste 
if  they  will  not  recognize  that  their  garrison  for 
a  continent  is  too  thin,  and  that  the  time  to 
strengthen  it  is  now. 

The  settlement  of  the  Northern  Territory 
is,  however,  only  one  part  of  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  peopling  of  Australia.  To 
quote  further  from  the  Morning  Post: 

All  over  the  continent  there  is  a  lack  of  popula- 
tion, and  for  many  years  the  rate  of  increase  has 
been  most  unsatisfactory.  A  study  of  the  Aus- 
tralian census  figures  over  thirty  years  shows  that 
if  the  rate  of  increase,  by  births  and  by  immigra- 
tion, secured  during  the  ten  years  1881-1891,  had 
been  maintained  during  the  following  twenty  years 
the  191 1  population  would  have  stood  at  6,272,000, 
instead  of  the  present  figure  of  4,455,000. 

In  the  National  Review  Mr.  George  Gas- 
coyne  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  "  in  the  ques- 
tion of  its  tropical  areas  there  looms  before 
the  Commonwealth  the  most  terrible  prob- 
lem any  of  the  Dominions  will  ever  have  to 
face."  He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  North- 
em  Territory,  four-fifths  of  which  lie  within 
the  tropics,  has  an  area  of  523,620  square 
miles — two  tod  a  half  times  the  size  of 
France — with  a  total  population  (in  1908) 
of  but  i6,S73,  including  whites  (loiSi),  resi- 
dent Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  foreigners 
(1892),  and  aborigines  (13,600).  Thus,  "one 
of  the  richest  areas  in  the  world,  emphatically 
earmarked  for  the  white  race,  is,  after  seventy- 
five  years  of  direct  possession,  occupied  by 
appreciably  less  than  a  thousand  white 
adults."  Mr.  Gascoyne  advances  several 
arguments  with  reference  to  the  peopling 
of  the  Northern  Territory,  which  he  summar- 
izes as  follows: 

I  contend  (i)  that  the  Northern  Territory  can 
never  be  colonized  by  indentured  labor,  because 
the  Asiatic  races  will  no  longer  consent  to  sign 
indentures  which  prescribe  compulsory  repatria- 
tion; (2)  that  the  alternative  of  free  immigration 
of  Asiatics  would  soon  submerge  all  restrictions, 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  rest  of  Aus- 
tralia; (3)  that  in  any  case  Northern  Australia 
would  have  to  be  colonized  by  yellow  men,  and  not 
by  brown  men. 


At  present  the  Australians  do  not  intend  to 
admit  colored  labor.  They  propose  to  p>eople 
their  northern  tropics  with  white  settlers. 
But  where  are  these  settlers  to  come  from? 
"The  southern  Australian  states  are  desper- 
ately in  need  of  millions  of  more  settlers. 
Few  white  men  will  care  to  make  their  home 
in  the  north  when  they  can  acquire  holdings 
in  the  milder  south."  Recognizing  the  well- 
known  fact  that  "Australians  tend  to  concen- 
trate in  towns  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,"  Mr.  Gascoyne 
holds  that 

the  Northern  Territory  can  never  be  won  to  civili- 
zation by  a  town-loving  people.  It  will  have  to 
be  developed  by  a  race  content  to  live  in  villages, 
like  the  people  of  India  and  Java.  ...  If  the 
Australians  will  not  populate  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory, can  white  settlers  from  over  seas  be  expected 
to  do  so?  Emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many and  Sweden,  or  even  from  Italy,  will  never 
be  persuaded  to  live  near  the  Equator,  trying  to 
grow  rice  and  tobacco  and  cotton,  or  perhaps 
wheat,  in  competition  with  colored  men  across 
the  Eastern  seas  who  can  live  handsomely  on  two- 
pence (four  cents)  a  day.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
for  white  men  to  engage  continuously  in  tropical 
agriculture,  the  proposition  would  be  economically 
unsound.  But  it  is  not  possible.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  white  race  will  ever  people  Northern 
Australia,  and  rear  hardy  vigorous  sons  able  to 
fight  for  their  lives,  as  they  would  certainly  have 
to  do  at  some  time  or  other.  The  lands  of  the 
monsoons  are  eternally  set  apart  for  the  colored 
races.  I  have  lived  many  years  in  the  tropics, 
and  have  seen  the  white  races  in  several  tropical 
countries;  and,  deeply  though  I  sympathize 
with  the  policy  of  a  White  Australia,  it  is  my  un- 
alterable conviction  that  the  north  can  never  be 
developed  and  held  by  whites. 

The  only  thing  that  could  save  the  north 
for  the  Conmionwealth  would  be  "the  rear- 
ing»  beyond  the  twentieth  degree,  of  a  race  of 
millions  of  virile  white  men  and  women,  able 
to  stem  the  yellow  flood."    Meanwhile 

Asia  is  awake  and  militant,  and  is  discovering 
once  more  the  secret  of  the  sea.  The  swarming 
millions  will  not  be  content  to  wait  for  a  century 
or  two,  while  a  handful  of  white  men  try  to  find 
out  whether  they  can  live  and  work  and  breed  in 
one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  world.  .  .  .  North- 
ern Australia  is  to  the  yellow  races  a  Naboth*8 
vineyard,  and  it  lies  empty  and  open  and  inviting. 
The  nearest  precedent  b  the  case  of  Tripoli,  which 
Italy  has  just  annexed  in  pursuance  of  her  economic 
necessities,  with  the  sanction  of  every  power  in 
Europe.  Is  it  likely  that  the  yellow  races  will 
admit  that  there  shall  be  one  law  for  Europe  and 
another  for  Asia?  Only  until  they  get  sufficient 
ships  and  guns. 

And  once  a  million  or  two  Chinese  are 
established  near  the  northern  seaboard  of 
Australia,  the  door  can  never  be  shut. 
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KING  OF  JOURNALISTS  AND  BEST  OF  MEN-A 
FRENCH  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  T.  STEAD 

OF  the  many  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  happiest  years  of  Siead's  life.  Alone  he  succeeded 
late  William  T.  Stead  which  have  ap-  '"  '^"^'J^  a  country  against  vices  of  all  sorts,  in 
p«^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  one  TSg  ^hfJ^I^II^Vyiirrrfvef  hUW^r'.^"' 
of  the  most  remarkable,  from  many  points  The  months  passed  in  prison  were  perhaps  the  most 
o!  view,  is  that  by  M.  Jean  Finot,  editor-in-    symbolic  of  hia  life:   they  were  in  any  case  llic 

chief  of  La  Revue  (Paris),  formcriy  the  French    '^'^^  decisive  for  his  ' ■^■-  •'-- 

B     -  in-  •  1         ,i_         forward  he  Kloniied 

Rntcw  of  /iepiOTi,  occupying  no  less  than  there  collecud  his  fo. 
twenty-two  pages  of  his  magazine,  Immedi-  thoughts  for  struggles 
»ldy  beneath  the  title,  "Le  Roi  des  jour-  ..    .       ^       ■  ,    . 

naiistes,  le  Meilleur  des  Hommes,"  arc  I"  considering  Stead  as  a  sort  of  king  of 
printed  two  quotaUons  from  Carlyle  ("That  joumaUsts,  says  M.  Finot,  never  was  Utic 
good  man  Stead")  and  Cardinal  Manning  more  justified  nor  better  mented. 
("When  I  read  Stead,  it  seems  to  me  that  From  every  country  there  came  to  Stead  appli- 
Cromweil  has  come  back  from  the  dead"),  cations  for  his  aid  in  defending  the  cause  of  truth 
r^p^dvely.  The  gifted  French  editor  «ho  ?;tirE  .o'SS.' [.'"oTel'S  SiSSt' 
was  on  terms  of  the  closest jntimacy  with  Mr.  their  great  and  generous  conceptions.  Thus  the 
Stead,  speaking  of  his  friend's  character,  says:  ruler  of  the  Rusaias  invited  him  to  St,  Petersburg 
before  isituing  his  appeal  for  the  first  Hague  con- 

Our  epoch  is  prodigal  of  talents.  At  no  time  in  terence.  ...  It  is  well  known  with  what  devotion 
hijtory.  perhaps,  could  one  count  in  the  various  Stead  worked  at  The  Hague,  ,  .  ,  He  was  among 
domains  so  many  onginal  intellects.  But  what  wc  the  most  devoted  and  convinced  on  the  subject 
lock  especially  is  strong  and  vigorous  characters  of  arbitration;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
with  ardent  convictions,  capable  of  going  bo  far  Stead  spent  a  little  fortune  in  his  enthusiasm  (or 
u  to  sacrifice  to  their  ideals  their  fortune,  their  the  cause.  The  Russian  Government  desinxi  to 
life,  and  their  success.  En  the  midst  of  our  fluctu-  recoup  him  the  expenses  for  his  long  propaganda, 
atinft  ideas  of  man  and  the  universe,  religion  and  but  Stead  declined  any  reimbursement  of  his  large 
morals,  progress  and  destiny,  a  sort  of  antagonism,  expenditures.  ...  His  greatness  of  soul  impressed 
»  dbcrepancy.  manifests  itBell  everywhere  be-  itself  on  every  one.  The  most  rtiprcsentative  men 
I»wn  our  tendencies  and  our  lives,  our  beliefs  and  and  women  of  England,  such  as  Gladstone,  the 
our  acts.  The  TUanic  catastrophe  has  demonstra-  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
led  this:  we  know  how  to  die  worthily,  but  we  Queen  Alexandra  testified  their  affection  and  cs- 
do  not  know  how  to  live  humanly.  .  .  .  And  we  teem  for  him.  His  vast  study,  unique  of  its  kind, 
ought  to  greet  as  heroes  those  who  in  their  daily  was  filled  with  hundreds  of  photographs  of  the 
livrs  pcrmal  the  uncommon  spectacle  of  men  living  celebrities  of  the  times.  And.  a  n;markable  thing, 
bj-  and  (or  a  great  ideal.  It  is  from  this  point  of  kings  who  ordinarily  restricted  their  dedications 
vKwthat  T  propose  to  examine  certain  episodes  in  toasimplesignatureof  their  names,  showered  upon 
the  life  ol  Stead.  Stead  evidences  of  their  sympathy  and  friendship. 

Beside  the  holders  of   temporal  power  were  also 

Referrinf;  to  the  affair  of  Stead's  imprison-    the  princes  of  science.   literature,  and   the  arts; 
incnt,   his  French  coworker 
writes: 

His  campaigns  were  mem- 
onfale.  One  often  hears  of  t  hose 
vhkh  led  to  a  jail  sentence  for 
Stead:  but  people  are  wont  to 
forget  those  on  the  English  navy, 
(oUowed  by  many  others,  relative 
to  various  abuses  of  which  the 
England  of  that  day  was  the 
victim.  Wbcn  he  began  his 
Homeric  war  on  the  white  slave 
traffic  and  the  secret  vices  of 
noblemen,  noble  lords,  and 
wealthy  aiod  powerful  men.  Eu- 
lopc  and  the  whole  world  fol- 
low-rd  with  intense  interest  those 
acts  of  superhuman  courage  on 
ibe  part  of  a  journalist.  What 
tmked  sympathy  for  the  writer 
vas  bis  evident  good  faith,  his 
(Kophetic  style,  his  illimitable  dc- 

lnwiwiiil  fearlessness.  These  were 

ptrhaps  the  most  heroic  and  the  W.  T.  STEAD  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
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for  to  read  Stead  was  to  know  him,  and  to  know 
him  was  to  admire  and  love  him.  Confidences 
came  to  him  from  all  parts.  He  became  a  sort  of 
spiritual  father  for  troubled  consciences  and  for 
tnose  obsessed  with  an  ideal. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
M.  Finot's  article  is  his  reference  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Stead  with  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  tells 
us  that 

a  sort  of  mystic  adoration  for  Stead  prompted 
Rhodes  one  day  to  write  him  long  letters  from  the 
Transvaal.  Stead  had  already  at  a  distance  con- 
jectured that  energy  and  will  power  were  among 
the  characteristics  of  him  whom  he  surnamedthe 
"Najjoleon  of  the  Cape."  One  day  Rhodes,  like 
a  thunder-clap,  presented  himself  in  Stead's  study. 
Their  conversation  was  short  and  significant.  Said 
Rhodes  to  Stead :  "  You  have  many  good  and  noble 
ideas,  and  I  have  many  millions  to  aid  you  in 
realizing  them."  The  two  energies  joined  forces, 
and  a  hearty  handshake  sealed  the  union. 

For  some  years  Stead  had  been  accustomed 
to  make  unannounced  visits  to  his  friend 
Finot  at  the  latter's  retreat  far  from  the  busy 
life  of  Paris. 

One  morning  Stead  burst  in  on  Finot  and, 

with  that  infantile  gaiety,  unstudied  and  full  of 
charm,  and  peculiarly  his  own,  asked  brusquely, 
"Will  you  go  with  me  to  hell?"  This  hell,  in  the 
Biblical  language  with  which  Stead  embellished 
his  secular  conversations,  was  nothing  else  than 
a  world-wide  journal  —  or  perhaps  two  jour- 
nals, two  gigantic  and  profoundly  human  enter- 
prises. 

Cecil  Rhodes  had  asked  him  a  few  days  pre- 
viously: "What  would  you  do.  Stead,  if  you  sud- 
denly found  yourself  in  possession  of  a  ^  million 
pounds  ($5,000,000)?"  Stead  did  not  hesitate  an 
mstant.  In  his  talks  with  his  intimates,  he  had 
often  urged  the  necessity  of  founding  an  inter- 
national journal,  independent  of  advertisements, 
subscribers,  finance,  governments,  and  "of  the 
devil  himself."  His  reply  was  ready:  "I  would 
found  an  English  journal  such  as  England  has  never 
yet  seen,  and  another  for  the  Continent  such  as 
Europe  has  perhaps  never  had."  And  Rhodes, 
with  his  characteristic  simplicity  of  gesture  and 
sobriety  of  speech,  answered  him:  "Establish 
your  two  journals:  I  hold  at  your  disposal  the 
million  pounds  you  will  require.' 

The  two  journals  were  never  founded. 
The  friendship  of  Stead  and  his  Maecenas 
was  destined  to  a  severe  strain  during  the 
Boer  War.  M.  Finot  gives  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  incidents  which  led  up  to 
the  estrangement.  Convinced  that  the  war 
was  an  unjust  one,  Stead  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  England,  if  disloyal  to  the  cause 
of  justice,  deserved  to  be  wiped  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Stead's  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  war  are,  says  M.  Finot,  among  the 
finest  and  noblest  in  the  latter's  possession. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Stead  that  when 
Rhodes  died,  and  public  opinion  in  England 


showed  itself  singularly  hard  upon  its  former 
favorite,  **  the  voice  of  one  just  man  was  heard 
above  the  concert  of  scandal.  Stead  did  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  publicly  the  merits  and 
the  virtues  of  the  man  who  had  once  called 
him  friend  and  had  cast  him  off." 

As  to  Mr.  Stead's  attitude  toward  Ger- 
many, M.  Finot  says: 

He  wanted  to  bring  all  the  professionals  of 
England  and  Germany  in  contact,  in  order  that, 
knowing  each  other  better,  and  thus  being  able  to 
appreciate  each  other,  they  might  the  better  love 
one  another.  But  his  successive  journeys  to 
Oermany  opened  his  eyes.  He  began  to  under- 
stand the  fatal  force  which  was  pushing  the 
German  Empire  toward  the  domination  of  the 
world.  And  then,  braving  ridicule,  he  declared 
himself  the  advocate  of  two  keels  to  one. 

As  instancing  Stead's  remarkable  inde- 
pendence of  character,  M.  Finot  relates  the 
efforts  of  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey  to 
induce  Stead  to  accept  some  compensation 
for  the  expense  he  had  been  put  to  in  connec- 
tion with  his  visit  to  Constantinople  last 
year.  The  Sultan  offered  him  a  check.  Stead 
desired  the  sovereign  to  send  it  to  the  Peace 
Society  at  Berne.  The  Sidtan  then  begged 
his  acceptance  of  a  personal  souvenir,  and 
handed  him  a  gold  cigarette  case  set  with 
diamonds.  Stead  realized  he  could  not  well 
offend  his  Majesty,  but  was  determined  to 
maintain  his  independence.  So  he  compro- 
mised by  asking  the  Sultan  if  he  would  con- 
descend to  accept  a  small  object  from  him, 
and  solemnly  handed  his  Majesty  a  gold- 
mounted  Waterman  fountain-pen.  The  Sul- 
tan was  delighted.  Said  he:  "I  have  often 
dreamed  of  possessing  one,  but  this  is  the 
first  I  have  ever  received  in  my  life." 

M.  Finot  devotes  some  pages  to  Stead's 
associations  with  spiritualism,  remarking  in 
one  passage:  **  With  that  unshaken  conviction 
which  characterized  his  faith,  he  assured  me 
that  the  thing  [communication  between  the 
living  and  the  dead]  was  possible,  and  that 
he  knew  that  he  could  prove  it  to  me.''  He 
closes  his  sympathetic  and  interesting  article 
by  comparing  Stead  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
desolate  Stoic  and  also  one  of  the  most  active 
emperors  that  Rome  ever  had.  In  Stead's 
case  his  activity  in  spiritualism  fiever  caused 
him  to  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  his. set 
course  in  regard  to  his  social  and  political 
propaganda.  "Before  the  sovereign  Death 
all  the  detractors  of  Stead  join  with  his  ad- 
mirers in  saluting  him  as  one  of  the  most 
worthy  and  most  representative  sons  of  their 
noble  country.  .  .  .  And  Stead  dead  is  more 
alive  than  ever!" 
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THE  REAL  PERSONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
POETESS  SAPPHO 


THE  recent  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery, by  Dr.  Hunt  at  Oxyrrhynchus, 
uf  a  papyrus  containing  still  another  frag- 
ment of  a  hitherto  unknown  poem  of  Sappho, 
the  famous  Greek  poetess,  has  impelled  Dr. 
Theodore  Reinach,  the  French  literary  critic, 
to  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  evidence  which 
goes  to  establish  the  popular  idea  that  the 
poetess  of  Mitylene  was  of  the  h^taira  or 
courtesan  class  among  Grecian  women.  He 
has  ofiset  against  this  evidence  two  other 
fragments  of  Sapphic  poetry,  discovered  a 
>-ear  or  two  before  at  the  same  place  and 
deciphered  and  published  by  Dr.  Hunt  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  publications  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund.  Unfortunately  for  his 
purpose  the  most  recent  "find"  has  not  yet 
been  published  and  hence  is  not  available. 
The  ar]gument  and  conclusions  of  Dr.  Keinach 
are  in  the  form  of  a  communication  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  have  been  made  public  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Temps. 

Dr.  Reinach  tells  us  that  "the  sands  of 
Eg>pt  have  lately  restored 
to  us  the  precious  remains 
of  three  or  four  little  manu- 
script poems  by  Sappho,  in- 
teresting by  reason  of  their 
no\'el  metre,  In  strophes  of 
three  verses,  which  were  to 
be  published  shortly  in  Ber- 
lin, He  deplores  the  fact 
that  so  UtUe  of  the  work  of 
Sappho  has  been  restored  to 
us,  cspeciaily  in  view  of  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  long 
k»t  poem  of  the  Bceotian 
poetess  Corima.  Hers  he 
characterizes  as  a  "sweet 
and  pretty  talent,"  but  one 
in  which  "  we  search  in  vain 
for  that  something,  of  flame, 
of  color,  of  passion  and 
above  all  of  pcrstmality, 
which  the  word  lyrism 
would  suggest  to  the  mind 
of  the  modem  reader," 

In  glowing  language,  Dr. 
Rdnach  now  heaps  enco- 
mhuns  upon  the  writings  of 
Sappho. 

There  t>  not  a  line,  however 
brirf.  Ibat  does  not  revcaJ,  by 
■ubrillMnt  scintillatioDs,  a  nat- 
oc  in  which  DOI  hing;  is  mediocre 


and  which  cannot  love  indifferently.  like  the  con- 
centrated sun-hre  in  the  foreshortened  diamond. 
.  .  .  There  is  exquisite  choice  of  words,  the  style, 
the  natural  and  bold  turn  of  thought,  the  grace  of 
imagery,  the  magic  flexibility  of  rhythm. 

On  the  other  hand  he  admits  quite  freely 
that 

grave  differences  of  opinion  have  existed,  since 
antiquity,  concerning  the  social  position  and  the 
moral  worth  of  this  woman.  Was  she  a  courtesan 
or  a  gramfa  dame?  May  we  see  in  her  the  lofty 
and  pure  figure  of  the  impassioned  muse,  whom 
Plutarch  compared  to  Pyttiia  on  her  tripod,  or  a 
vulgar  paramour  and  unsjieakable  follower  of  vice? 

Concisely  put,  this  is  the  question,  the 
solution  of  which  Dr.  Reinach  seeks  in  the 
somewhat  elaborate  discussions  which  he  sets 
forth. 

The  modern  idea  of  the  frailty  of  the  character  of 
Sappho  dates  back  about  sixty  years,  when  a  man 
of  broad  intelligence,  in  a  study  which  attracted 
wide  attention,  assigned  to  Sappho  a  panel  of 
honor, — if  I  may  so  express  it, — in  the  gallery  of 
Greek  courtesans. 


fCAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

e  regards  of  the  attachment  of  a  brother  of  Sappho, 

racier  of  Charoxos  by  name,  to  an  Egyptian  h^taira, 

;  Middle  Rhodopis  by  name,  whom  he  purchased  and 

freed  and  upon  whom  he  lavished  the  greater 

witli  the  P^'t  ^^  ^'^  fortune.  The  proof  that  the 
head  of  a  reproaches  of  his  sister,  with  which  she  met 
ioy  of  life,  the  knowledge  of  his  prodigality,  were  called 
:h  iHffling  f^j-th  by  the  personal  disgrace  which  he  bad 
for  such  a  brought  upon  himself  and  his  family,  and  not 
They  did,  by  the  loss  of  the  property,  Dr.  Reinach  tinds 
half-world  jn  this  fragment,  which  has  been  deciphered 
oundaries.  |,y  Dr.  Hunt  and  thus  translated: 
ivered   be-      ■' 

Sweet  Nereides,  grant  to  me 
.1      (,■_„„    That  home  unscathed  my  brother  may  return, 
ine  limes   ^^^  every  end.  for  which  his  soul  may  yearn 
;rmissible  Accomplished  see! 

centuries 
ble  then"  ■^"'^  thou,  immortal  Queen, 

,L   ,     >  '    Blot  out  the  past,  that  thus  his  friends  may  know 

tnal  at>-   j^^^.  ^1,3^^  j^r,  ((^^.^na^  rather  let  no  foe 
actenzed  By  us  be  seen! 

esitate  to 
hief  even  ^"^  "**)'  ^^  have  the  will 

To  me,  his  sister,  some  regard  to  show, 
To  assuage  the  pain  he  brought,  whose  cruel  blow 
y  of  the  ^y  soul  did  kill, 

terization 

artifici-:!  ^^''>  mine!  for  that  ill  name 

_._i„„„„    Whose  biting  edge,  to  shun  the  festal  throng 

meceeuax    rnmn»llino  rM=«l  aiL-hilf  ■  vpt  baclr  i-n-  Innu 

athers  of 


:   Compelling  ceased  awhile;  yet  back  ere  long 


le  courte-  .,,.*,„ 

o  literary  ^"  ^^is  poem  Dr.  Remacn  finds  a  touch- 
rians  did  ^S  fraternal  sentiment,  simple  yet  sweetly 
A'ever    as  affectionate  even  in  the  reproach  it  implies," 

and  the  ^^^  ^'^°  *  ^"""^  ^°''  certain  proof  that  here  is 
a.ys  the  ^  Sappho  who  is  'cut  to  the  heart  by  the 
s  impres-  little  innuendoes  which  tarnish  the  good 
name  of  whomsoever  they  touch,' — a  Sappho 
ch  finds  *^°  could  not  possibly  be  of  the  character 
traditions  ascribed  to  her  by  the  Athenian  comedians." 
that  were  ^'"'  Reinach  pursues  his  subject  further 
)n  of  the  ^'^^  by  examining  the  Berlin  Sapphic  frag- 
ce  would  mcnts  which  ser\'e  to  bring  into  relief  one 
ith  of  the  I'liown  phase  of  the  life  of  Sappho, — ^that  of 
He  urges  ^  leader  of  a  coterie  in  Greece  devoted  to  the 

of   lofty  study  of  music  and  literature,  the  proprietor, 
was  Sap-  i"  effect,  of  a  boarding  school,  or  conserva- 
cter     He  '**0'  where  these  things  were  taught.    The 
Berlin  fragments  are  ascriptions  to  the  vir- 
tues and  character  of  one  of  the  young  girls, 

notalone  ^'^^  ^^^  ^"-"^  *  ^'""^  ^^^"  °"^  °^  ^"  pupils,  but 
)ut  a  very  who  has  been  summoned  to  return  home. 
e,  and  for  .\fter  studying  these  freshly  discovered  words 
do  we  not  fyf  Sappho,  Dr.  Reinach  feels  positive  that 

tion  of  the   we  are  able  to  affirm  with  a  little  more  assurance 

ihan  before  that,  if  she  was  neither  a  saint,  nor 

above  all  a  prude,  at  least  when  sfie  endeavored  to 

Dr.  Rein-    instruct   her   young  companions,   to   bring   them 

irds   as   a    nearer  10  her  heart,  to  mold  them  after  her  own 

liscovered  to'»B«..'i  —•  ""'l''y  "■»,  •''»  """•""•"■ 

„  deavormg  to  lorm  other  courtesans,  but  true  wom- 

rlunt   at  ^„  \„  ^\\  respects  like  herself,  enjoying  like  her  all 

lew — that  the  beauties  of  lite. 
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CONDITIONS  have  changed  considerably  government,  bids  fair  to  become  one  o(  the  , 
since  Madison  asserted  in  the  Conven-  most  important  developments  in  the  history 
tion  of  1787:  "The  executives  of  the  States  of  the  State  governments."  By  means  of  bis 
are  in  genera]  little  more  than  ciphers;  the  veto  the  governor  has  from  the  beginning 
legislatures  omnipotent."  And  Mr.  Bryce,  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  control  over 
should  be  have  occasion  to  issue  a  new  edition  legislation;  and  the  tendency  of  constitu- 
oi  his  "American  Commonwealth,"  would  tional  development  has  been  toward  increas- 
probably  be  disposed  to  change  his  view  con-  Ing  the  legal  power  of  the  governor  over  the 
ceming  the  State  legislature,  of  which  he  shaping  of  legislative  policy.  But 
said:   "The  State  legislature  is  so  much  the    ,  -         ,         .  .  .  c  1. . 

.   -  .     ..  If..       .L   »  _      this  tendency  has  not  vet  advanced  far  enouati  to 

Strongest  force  m  the  several  States,  that  we  .^^  jj,^  gov^nor  any  very  real  and  effective  con- 
may  almost  call  it  the  government  and  ignore  trol.  ,  .  .  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  governor  is 
sU  other  authorities."  The  fact  is  that  "a  held  responsible  for  controlling  the  course  ol  legis- 
popular  distrust  of  the  legislature  has  arisen  lalion,  but  is  not  given  the  legal  power  commen- 
^  Steadily  pown  untH  it  has  become  one  of  S^i:ik\Lt.sTSri'o'i^J^iok^.- ridll^;' 
the  most  striking  political  phenomena  of  the  and  "jobs."  but  he  has  legally  no  correlative  power 
present  day."  So  writes  Mr.  J.  M,  Mathews,  of  initialing  and  pushing  through  legislation  which 
of  the  University  of  lUinoU,  in  the  American  \s  demanded  by  intelligent  public  opinion.  Un- 
Po:Uic^Sci^R.^,-  and  he  asserts  that  5h\'Lfri^hXVy%r.^\d^'r^'f^«^e"^^^ 
a  hiMar>- of  State  legi^turc  would  be  largely  eon-  '^""^^  that  IcgifJatlon  Ukes.  But  .  .  .  the  oeo- 
txT«diith  the  «ic^ve  development  of  various  pl<^  ^rc  holding  him  responsible  because  he  alone 
mnhods  ul  curtailing  the  almost  absolute  power  stands  out  conspicuously  among  Slate  officers, 
which  ihoae  bodies  originally  possessed.  ■  .  .  This  r    ■  ■  i.        m   j  li' 

general  movement  has  manifested  itself  in  the  This  State  of  things  has  led  some  publl- 
trai^tT  of  legi^tivt  power  from  the  legislatures  cistS  to  advocate  the  entire  abolitior  of  the 
U)  10  the  courts,  (b)  to  the  people,  and  (c)  to  the  legislature,"  and  others  to  advocate  "a  thor- 
If^^^^"'-  oughgoing  reorganization  of  the  State  govern- 

The  increasing  influence  of  the  governor  ments  upon  entirely  new  lints."  But  a  de- 
over  legislation  is  "the  comparatively  new  velopment  is  taking  place  which  may  render 
tAIc  which  he  is  now  beginning  to  play,  and  such  reorganization  both  unnecessary  and 
which,  in  its  relation  to  popular  control  of  undesirable. 


izr ^j-  _e  irr 


laiy  alsDL     The  legislature 

a  a  ptTsota.  .  .  .  The 
ificuted  the  passage  or 
B.  Id  hia  new  Me  the 
sal  boas  and  shapes  the 
:  ^aeial  benefit,  instead 


Be  ^z.  ^occcssjuUy  uodertake 
i  -j^  Rvemor;  only  men  of 
119  xnbit  <A  frying  it ;  but 

E  presents  itself  for  the 
^safitics  viU  induce  a 
it:  became  a  candidate  for 
a-io  beea  the  case. 

:  :^  izKTcasing  influeoce 
=ii;r  ies^ibt  fact  "  that  through 
r.-nu;  iutc  iynoA  a  means  of  con- 
e  T  rm.'arSo  oC  public  policy." 
:c  ti«  bc?&f  hitherto  hjis  been  due 
'  '-^■'  3K  SK  pctformed  two  func- 
dty  be  assumed  by 
e  ait  the  dictation  of  legis- 
:^m  i=ii  '.^it  jrwctniail  of  nominally  elec- 
■r-^  niii— ^  Z:^  eras'  to  make  the  power,  of 
la;  Mn  ^  uTT  filj  cccamaisuTate  with  his 
T^simsirnnTT  h  «-Z  fac  necessary  to  reduce 
:ne  -mnrrnf^  ;[  occsve  State  officers  and  to 
-^s  n  r^  e^'^rrs'X  x  fTeater  power  of  ap- 


?v.;;Lxr:F;.~  \l\n  as  an  art  critic 


.T^jvi  ia  Batnre  is  full  o(  detail, 
aad  bght  gndatioos.     As  here 

.■ -^    r^  r-:—  ir.-^.n.  iTTcr  iin;  "-„  ^r^rTi^axt  Sitmrr.    Bratna  Bland.  Both 

■-.-    x-^.    >  *;;— :i:r  i;ri.  T^  t ;  ri^msf  i3i;  :i_;ai|  ra™  air  »iJl  leprtsenied.    The 

.      _._   , —    -  — ^,- -,   -;:_,-  stn.'w— ■   !>.-^e%T< .  w  —  approaching  but  traveling 

-^                     ;*".  '      ^""'  r   -!-'_. r^  -j^iT-   ^-:tn  irtt  r.- right,  as  indkatnl  by  the  slant 

i_--.:c^  *     "'-  :^^ir^^  ::-^  =-  '   :;jjnij.-x..'  iW  Tfpf^  Craft:  Otd  Portsmouth. 

-J...  T  ^  ~'  ■i.i-   A_t.     Most  exc^lenl  clouds,  sfaow- 

_^  ,- ^„  „,,,-y^-  -..  ■ — .1-  ;-i:  :3e  riKsuT  rtSiewly  of  tnoch  observation.     In- 

■  -  '  ~~^ '.'.-'-■-'  i-   .  H-i  .:al""A;x-c&  o«  a^cmding  air  and  upfter  horiiontal  air 

—  "--    -"'    -'*   -•■''-'»■   -•■    -^  ";'-'^^-  ,r.rTV!:r»  irer>   saiiu^     Reflection  on  water  well 

,     -[.   ,^   -  ■    •..^-   :.-•:.   Sfi?!   :i:<  7'u    •TtTj   r'   En^nd.     R.    Cirtto   Goodman. 

",'  -'^     -I^ c  -  -,-  -1--  AS^--;-^i^  !=pofsiMe  st>-scape. 

•   '-    -    -    ""   ~           _"  I.   .,,"."    ■-.-  Tw    }:^-me    Firrt.     W.    AjtrsI    Ingram.      This 

.■   -  ■--   ■"'^   ^  ;— V-  ,:  .-• i-  ,..s^-.i  1^1  oiKptctureif therainbown-ereomitied. 

-;    —..■:—     -_;:,~-   -."■-:■   .i"':^'>  TS;  ~^=  if  settine  on  the  right  o(  the  racture  more 

_.      ".   --^-  -.—   :r  ""   ~.~-i   .'"■?  -.'f  ;>a2  <*>'  away  from  the  observer.     This  can  be 

_J_  .      -^    .  .^.^  .w  ;-  ;<  -  -;_  ca:b*rvil  froni  the  position  and  sunlight  on   the 

-  ..  >^.;  -'■-~  ,|  V-. '"I"-.";-""-l^.;"  *-'--^  in  the  center  of  the  picture  and  other  illumi- 
:i  ■."..:"  ."I  ;■-  -,?...  -t  --?  "^V"'*  nj;ed  objects.  As  one  of  the  fundamental  con- 
;,-;,  V  Ttu  :  VTirr.a,.  '■>  ~e?e  [_ey  jj.j(,n5  f^,  seeine  a  rainbow  is  that  the  sun  should 
,  ;,"■  —  -^/;;-e  e\e~  'if  the  per-  b^ai  the  back  of  the  observer,  it  is  not  possible  for 
.,  S.IL.  li  ;<  h=  '-I'v  to  be  com-  a  rainbow  to  be  included  in  the  picture  under  the 
'..\\ .  ..ev*.     >   —?■■*',  existing  sunset  position. 

mte  ■^wcimen  comments:  Such    criticisms    have    too   seldom   been 

.  /,.l*^-..     Mo-^at.  Lindnrr.    The  I»^    «PJ>n    the    skyscapes    of   prominent 

1  fji-  too  si^id-fooidng  and  lacking  artists.     Many  years  ago  the  English  painter 
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Elijah  Walton  published  a  book  on  clouds,  in  Dr.   Lockyer  is,   among  other  things,   a 

which  he  pointed  out  the  startling  fact  that  meteorologist,  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  nUtier  to 

a  s'ery  large  proportion  of  paintings,  including  be  familiar  with  the  typical  aspects  of  the 

those  of  tie  old  masters,  are  grotesquely  un-  sky,  including  the  forms  of  clouds.     So,  also, 

true  to  nature  in  their  skies;  but  this  book  is  one  would  suppose,  is  it  a  part  of  that  of  the 

little  read,  and  appears  to  have  had  no  great  landscape  painter.     Why  should  one  be  a 

influence  for  good.                           .  more  accurate  observer  than  the  other? 

Now  and  Bien  the  scientific  journals  call  The  reason  is  ob\-iously  this — because  the 

attention  to  the  more  egregious  blunders  of  man  of  science  has,  in  addition  to  the  knowl- 

this  sort,  such  as  the  amazingly  common  edge  gained  by  his  limited  personal  observa- 

habit  of  turning  the  horns  of  the  new  moon  tions,  that  collected  by  a  multitude  of  his 

in    the   wrong   direction.     More    than   one  colleagues   and   digested   according   to   the 

astronomer  has  expressed  the  irritation  with  process  of  scientific  induction.    He  knows, 

which  he  and  his  colleagues  behold  a  painting  for  example,  that  the,  at  first  sight,  infinitely 

of  the  night  sky  in   which   the  stars  are  variable  forms  of  clouds  can  be  classified  into 

scattered  about  absolutely  at  the  caprice  of  a  few  simple  typ)es — a  discovery  made  over  a 

the  artist,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  century  ago  by  the  immortal  Luke  Howard, 

real  form  of  the  constellations.    On  the  whole,  The  elements  of  astronomy  and  meteorology 

however,  the  scientific  sins  of  painters  pass  ought  to  be  taught,  along  with  anatomy,  in 

unnoted  so  far  as  ordinary  art  criticism  goes,  every  art  school. 


WHY   DO  WE   LAUGH? 

A  WRITER,  who  does  not  sign  his  name,  We  do  not  laugh  simply  at  any  incongruity,  but 

contributes  to    the  current  Edinburgh  ;:^^1„*^Ste"nX'"i1el^nrJs '^1f  w^r^ith 

^         «                                           _  _     _]*x              J*                       *                        f        \                 ^x  JC3S     lit     llll-CilSll- jr  f      alKt     tCaVlllIC      UOf     09     Ik      VvwlCf      WILl* 

Rmew ^  erudite  discussion  of  laughter,  something  in  hand  to  be  expanded— *.  f.,  when  the 
As  to  its  causes  and  its  general  "content*'  attention  is  transferred  from  something  greater  to 
he  says:  something  smaller — ^and  this  Herbert  Spencer  de- 
scribes as  "descending  incongruity."  A  simple 
We  must  assume  that  at  any  moment  the  exist-  example  will  make  this  clear.  If  we  watch  a  door 
ing  quantity  of  liberated  nerve  force  which  in  opening  slowly  with  the  full  expectation  of  the 
some  way,  little  understood,  produces  in  us  the  entrance  of  some  imposing  and  important  person- 
state  we  call  feeling,  must  expand  itself  in  some  age,  and  then  instead  there  trots  in  a  small  dog  or 
dffection,  and  if  of  several  channels  one  or  more  is  some  quite  unimporUnt  and  insignificant  person 
dowd.  or  partially  closed,  the  discharge  along  the  —we  laugh.  We  were  prepared  adequately  for 
remaining  one  must  be  more  intense.  Laughter  is  the  greater  event,  and  we  have  a  supply  of  nervous 
a  display  of  muscular  excitement  and  so  illustrates  energy  over.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  reverse 
the  gencrallaw  that  feeling,  when  it  passes  a  certain  the  process  and  the  incongruity  b  of  a  marked 
pitch,  vents  itself  in  bodily  action.  It  is  not  a  sense  degree  of  the  opposite  kind— ».  e,,  unexpectedly 
of  the  ludicrous  only;  there  is  sardonic  laughter,  important — we  are  left  with  an  insufficient  stock 
hysterical  laughter  from  menul  distress,  laughter  of  nervous  energy  and  are  more  likely  to  be  left 
from  tickling,  and.  under  certain  conditions,  from  motionless,  with  our  mouths  open,  until  we  have 
coW  and  certain  kinds  of  pain.  time  to  recover  ourselves. 

!J-  ^'^T!  ^""^  ^^J?  overflow  of  nerve  force,  He  then  reviews  at  length  the  definiUon  of 

unduTCted  by  any  particular  motive,  it  will  mani>  '^         j    l              ^.i.  *    i.u        u                a        ,. 

festly  take  the  most  habitual  route.    It  is  through  ^it   and   humor  that   they   have  made  at 

the  organs  of  speech   that   feeling   passes  into  various  times,  and  quotes  M.  Henn  Bergson 

movement  with  the  greatest  freauency.    The  mus-  as  saying  that  "  the  attitude,  gestures  and 

c|w  round  the  mouth,  smaU  and  easy  to  move,  are  movements  of  the  human  body  are  laughable 

the  first  to  contract  under  pleasurable  emotion.  .             .                ..             xUi.uj            -j 

The  class  of  muscles  which  may  be  considered  1",  ^^^^  proportion  as  that  body  remmds  US 

next  most  easily  set  in  action  by  feelings  of  all  of   a    mere   machme.'      He   concludes   with 

kinds  are  those  of  respiration.    We  breathe  more  this  attempt  at  a  definition  of  humor: 

quickly  under  excitement  of  any  kind,  so  that  it  .                                       ,                   .        ii               r 

W  not  difficult  to  see  the  likelihood  of  convulsive  ^  ^s  soon  as  we  use  the  expression      sense  of 

movements  of  the  respiratory  organs  being  set  up.  ""'"or     it  is  widely  recognized  as  at  once  defining 

If   the   fecUng  still  continues  and   increases,  the  and  limiting  the  use  of  the  word  in  a  peculiar  way. 

muscles  of  the  upper  limbs  are  set  in  motion,  the  '^  betokens  a    certain   kindly,   tolerant,   broad- 

haods  are  rubbed  together  or  clapped,  the  knees  m»nded  point  of  view,  keenly  alive  to  inconsis- 

Oapped.  the  body  is  swayed  backward  and  forward,  tencies  and  incongruities    quick  to  note  and  to 

place  in  a  view  where  they  become  patent  the 

Proceeding  in   his  argument  by  quoting  small  failings  and  absurdities,  but  at  the  same  time 

ti^.»w»^  c-^^^«-»«  "T>u,J:^i^-^  ^rx         1.4.      "  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  which  suggests 

Herbert  Spencer  s    Physiology  of  Laughter,"  ^  ^ture  la^e  enough  to  see  thi  faults  anT  yet 

the  writer  observes:  not  to  be  repelled  by  them. 
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SOME  LIVELY  TURKISH    OPINIONS   ON 

THE  WAR 

THE  Turkish  press  has  permitted  itself  of  the  Dardanelles,  this  same  journal  says: 

to  become  very  much  worked  up  over  **  Russia  has  acted  too  hastily.     She  has  be- 

the  Italian  attempt  to  force  the  Dardanelles  come  isolated  from  England,  and  even  France, 

and  the  capture,  by  the  Italian  fleet,  of  the  her  ally,  does  not  approve  of  her  policy," 

Turkish   islands   in    the    Eastern    Mediter-  Commenting  on  the  war  itself,  the  Jenne  Turc 

ranean.     In  her  inauguration  of  this  new  continues: 

phase  of  the  war,  the  Turkish  periodicals      „.     •i--!-      j  -uj-r- 

««^«iK     r,        4.\.J  u£L        ta  V        u      j»>      c       Beaten  m  Tripoli  and  vanquished  in  Cyrenaica, 
generally   see   the     *fine   Itahan   hand      of   i^^iy  is  also  defeated  in  diplomacy.    The  recent 

Russia.  speeches  of  Count  Berchtolci  at  Vienna,  and  Lords 

Italy  endeavored  to  arouse  Euroj>e  on  the  C^rey  and  Morley  in  England  are  as  precious  vic- 

question  of  the  closing  of  the  straits.     The  ^°"^s  ^  ^^^^  gain^  by  our  valiant  soldiers  and 

attack,  however,  failed  arid  no  intervention  ^^^""^'^'"^'^  °"  '^^  ^^^^'  ^^  honor  in  Afnca. 

took  place.    TKe  Turkish  journals  claim  that  j^  ^  j         ^^^^^^^j  discussion  of  Russian 

the  Ottoman  Jplomats  gamed  a  great  victory  .  encouragement »'  to  the  revolutionary  bands 

in  mducmg  Europe  to  recognize  Turkey  s  ^^  Macedonia  and   the  general  Muscovite 

nght  to  close  the  straits  m  time  of  danger.  ^^^^  j^   ^^^   Balkans,  the  Tanine  (The 

The  Porte  also,   say   the  journals    gamed  g^^j^^)         j^        ^^^  ^^^^  influential  of  the 

further  m  the  sight  of  Europe  by  refusmg  to  young  Turk  journals  savs- 

submit  to  the  veiled  threats  of  Russia,  which  ^            ■'             ^     J  - 

jx)wer,  according  to  an  agreement  made  with  If  Russia  is  invited  by  Bulgaria  to  help  her  in 

Italy  some  few  years  ago,  had  been  planning  ^^^  Balkans  it  is  not  for  peace  and  tranquillity. 

♦^  (L-^^^  T",,.!  ^4.                4.U      *     •*    *     T>  out  to  help  Bulgaria  annex  Macedonia.  .  .  .  The 

to  force  Turkey  to  open  the  straits  to  Rus-  ottoman   government    has   done    more   than    it 

sian  warships  from  the  Black  Sea.  promised  in  1878,  not  only  in  Macedonia  but  all 

The  editorials  in  the  Turkish  press  con-  over  the  Empire.     It  has  guaranteed  the  pc^itical 

gratulate  the  government  at  Constantinople  "8^^^  °^  all  Ottomans  without  any  distinction  of 

^«  u «,«•««  «^«,T..  4.  J  T>       •         *  4.           A  race  or  creed,  and  now  it  has  a  Parliament.     If  the 

on  havmg  requested  Russia  not  to  send  more  situation  in*  Macedonia  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

troops  to  the  Caucasus,  and  also  on  having  this  is  due  to  the  foreign  friends  of  that  country, 

asked  an  explanation  of  the  Sf)eech  recently  Peace  will  come  to  Macedonia  only  when  these 

made  in  the  Russian  Duma  by  Foreign  Min-  foreign  friends  let  it  alone, 

ister  Sassonov  endorsing  Italy  in  her  Tripoli-  m,       .          1       r    /-»             •       1 

tan  campaign— "expressions  which  are  in-  The   journals   of    Constantmople   permit 

compatible  with  the  declared  neutraUty  of  themselves  to  make  merry  over  the  Italian 

the  Russian  Empire.  *'  exploits  m  the  .Egean.     Thus  Jeune  Turc 

Speaking  of  Russo-Turkish  relations  at  the  ^^7^' 

present  moment,  and  making  special  refer-  The    "Giolitti-annexation-it-is-to-laugh"    cabi- 

ence  to  the  sp)eech  already  referred  to,  the  net  is  really  to  be  pitied.     It  started  on  a  "mili- 

Jeune  Turc  says'  ^^^y  walk"  intending  to  glorify  the  arms  of  Victor 

^  '  Emmanuel.  .  .  .  After  eight  months  of  "walking" 
All  Europe  has  been  disturbed  by  the  adven-  it  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  taking  Zouara 
turous  diplomacy  of  Sassonov.  The  continent  has  and  thus  blocking  the  caravan  route  between 
noticed  with  suspicion  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  Tunis  and  Tripolitania.  Unable  to  take  this  port 
Tcharikov,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constanti-  by  sea,  its  soldiers  failed  to  take  it  by  land.  Poor 
nople,  the  concentration  of  Russian  troops  in  the  Signor  Giolitti!  In  the  same  manner  as  they 
Caucasus  and  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  "took"  Zouara,  they  "forced"  the  Dardanelles, 
the  rumors  of  Italo-Russian  agreement,  and  the  Now  the  "Consulta'  has  lost  its  head  and  thinks 
successive  endeavors  of  Russia  to  bring  an  end  to  it  can  take  Zouara  or  annex  Tripolitania  simply  by 
the  war  favorable  to  Italy.  .  .  .  The  Sublime  changing  the  map.  .  .  .  Italy  is  trying  to  trans- 
Porte,  in  asking  the  Russian  government  for  an  form  a  colpnial  ludnapping  into  a  European  war. 
explanation  of  this  situation,  has  shown  that  She  wants  European  cliplomacy  to  help  her  "  naake 
courage  and  conviction  which  will  secure  the  good "  in  this  kidnapping.  But  if  there  be  any 
recognition  and  respect  of  other  nations.  Turkey  way  in  which  a  coloniaJ  seizure  of  this  kind  is  justi- 
has  compelled  Europe  to  recognize  that  she  is  no  fied,  it  is  that  the  kidnapper  shall  do  the  job  him- 
longcr  the  decrepit,  and  worm-eaten  organization  self  without  help  and  with  the  least  trouble  to 
of  Hamidian  times.  .  .  From  now  on,  Russia  will  neutrals.  Never  will  the  public  opinion^  of  the 
find  us  more  tenacious  in  Persia.  She  will  learn  civilized  world  agree  that  Europe  should  aid  Italy 
that  the  present  war,  instead  of  making  us  weaker,  in  this  matter.  ...  If  Italy  is  able  to  actually 
has  rendered  the  Ottoman  nation  more  persevering,  take  Tripoli,  let  her  do  it  .  .  .  but  the  occupation 
united  and  courageous.  of  Rhodes  and  the  other  naval  actions  will  never 

compel   Turkey  to   subscribe   to  the  Tripolitan 
Referring  to  the  closing  and  opening  again  annexation  act. 
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THE    most    picturesque    and    dramatic  was  detestable.     Some  of  the  chroniclers  of 

achievement  in  Europe  during  the  last  the  movement  for  Italy's  freedom  insist  that 

ha]f  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  undoubted-  his  part  in  that  story  was  a  minor  one.    They 

ly  the  Risorgimento,  the  struggle  of  the  Ital-  claim  that  the  glory  of  the  final  victory  be- 

ian  people  to  win  liberty,  independence  and  longs  rather  to  the  brain  of  Cavour  and  the 

unity.     This  great  work  was  accomplished  sword  of  Garibaldi.     There  is  justification, 

chiefly  by  the  three  men  whose  names  are  however,  for  regarding  Mazzini  as  the  pio- 

supremc  in  the  Italian  history  of  their  genera-  neer.  It  was  his  achievement "  to  develop  and 

tion, — Cavour,  the  statesman,  Mazzini,  the  perfect  and  arm  conscience,"  without  which 

philosopher- agitator,  and  Garibaldi,  the  sol-  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  would  not  have  found 

dier.    To  these  should  be  added  the  name  of  the  Italian  people  ready. 

Francesco  Crispi,   who  worked  with  these  In  this  Review  for  December  last  we  had 

great  ones  and  survived  until  a  later  day  to  something    to    say   about    William    Roscoe 

help  direct  the  foreign  policies  of  the  united  Thayer's   fascinating  two-volume   study  of 

Italian  people.  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour."    The  ap- 

It  has  been  said  that  "men  fight  to  lose  the  pearance  of  the  letters  and  recollections  of 

battle  and  the  thing  they  fought  for  comes  Mazzini,"  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  King,  casts  a 

about  in  spite  of  their  defeat,  and,  when  it  fine  illumination  upon  the  entire  period  so 

comes,   it  turns  out  to  be  not  what  they  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Thayer.    At  the  same 

meant."  If  ever  this  could  be  truly  said  of  any  time  the  publication  of  the  two  volumes  (with 

patriot  sutcsman  it  can  be  said  of  Giuseppe  the  promise  of  the  early  appearance  of  a 

Maidni.    He  dreamed  of  an  Italy  free  as  well  third)  of  the  memoirs  of  Crispi'  completes 

ft.<  united.      He  saw  his  country  free,  but  with-  .  I^ieraand  Remllfrtlon  ol  Mm^IrI — BjMni  Hamiitcn 

out  unity.     Furthermore,  although  he  died  Ki™    urngma™.  Gr«n  *  cn.   Mopp.,  por.  tiw. 

dtfeated,  ItaJy  did  become  united  and  free,  '    ""         "'~""^"         "-'-"'     •> —'-    t_»....„i 


only,  however,  as  a  monarchy,  which,  to  him. 
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the  documentary  history  of  the  entire  life 
of  modem  united  Italy.  This  history  is  made 
more  vivid  by  the  personal  achievements, 
hopes,  fears  and  sufferings  of  the  Italian 
statesman,  who,  beginning  with  the  days  of 
the  Risorgimento,  took  a  leading  part  in 
shaping  his  country's  destinies  until  the 
inauguration  of  her  African  expansion  policy. 
In  the  working  out  of  this  policy,  so  disas- 
trously checked  for  the  moment  at  Adowa  in 
1896,  Signor  Crispi  was  always  the  dominant 
figure.  It  was  he  who  dreamed  of  a  new 
Italian  empire  on  the  foundations  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  Italian  ships  and  soldiers  now 
fighting  the  Arabs  in  Tripoli  are  but  carrying 
out  part  of  the  grandiose  dream  of  Francesco 
Crispi. 

It  is  with  the  Mazzini  of  his  later  years,  of 
1864  to  his  death  in  1872,  that  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Ring  has  to  do  in  her  collection  of  letters. 
She  was  a  generous  and  romantic  girl  of 
eighteen  when  she  read  Gladstone's  transla- 
tions of  Farini's  "History  of  the  Roman 
Stkte."  This  fired  her  zeal  for  Italian  liberty. 
At  that  time,  1849,  ^  ^^^  progress  of  events 
in  Rome  the  name  of  Mazzini  was  very 
prominent.  To  her  Mazzini  at  once  be- 
came not  only  "an  image  of  the  ideal  pa- 
triot, hero  and  saint,  but  the  master  mind  of 
the  century  and  the  master  and  responsive 
note  of  her  own  mind."  She  resolved  to 
dedicate  herself  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  Italian  liberators.  She  wrote  Mazzini  an 
idealistic  letter  full  of  impersonally  romantic 
and  philosophic  sentiments.  "Had  my  age 
permitted  me,"  she  wrote,  "I  would  have 
been  among  those  who  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  i860.  I  have  nursed  the  sick  and 
dying.  Let  me  ofifer  relief  and  consolation  to 
the  holy  Italian  war.  ...  In  the  crusade  of 
our  day  surely  maidens  and  children  are  not 
out  of  place."  Mazzini  wrote  in  reply,  saying, 
"I  accept  and  welcome  your  enthusiasm  as 
one  of  God's  blessings."  The  correspondence 
continued.  A  visit  to  Mazzini  in  his  dim 
London  lodgings  was  arranged,  and  later, 
after  her  marriage,  Mazzini  stayed  with 
the  Kings  in  their  country  home  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  of  Mazzini  given  in 
these  pages,  Mrs.  King  includes  several  of  her 
own,  besides  some  of  those  written  by  other 
friends  of  the  patriot.  It  seems  almost  sacri- 
legious, after  fifty  years,  she  comments  in  the 
volume,  "to  exf)ose  these  letters  warm  from 
living  hearts  to  the  mockery  of  a  skeptical 
and  materialistic  world,  yet  in  those  days  the 
world  was  equally  skeptical  and  materialistic, 
and  it  was  even  harder  and  pervaded  by  a 


vice  which  has  now  disappeared — hypocrisy. 
But,  after  all,  truth  is  best." 

The  record  of  Mrs.  King's  first  visit  to 
Mazzini  during  his  London  exile  is  well  worth 
quoting. 

It  was  on  January  30, 1864;  Mazzini  lived  then, 
and  during  all  the  years  I  knew  him,  in  a  house 
called  18  Fulham  Road.  It  was  one  of  a  row  of 
small,  three-storied  houses,  standing  a  little  way 
back  from  the  road,  with,  in  front,  a  little  iron 
gate  and  a  small  grass  plot.  ...  I  do  not  remem- 
ber if  we  had  previously  announced  our  visit;  but 
we  found  him  at  home.  He  was  in  the  smalt  front 
sitting-room,  so  filled  with  books  and  papers  there 
was  hardly  room  to  move,  and  with  his  tittle  cana- 
ries and  greenfinches  fluttering  about  the  room. 
He  had  been  smoking,  but  had  put  away  his  cigar. 
At  last  we  stood  face  to  face.  I  had  a  photograph 
of  him,  but  a  small  and  poor  one,  and  it  was  with 
an  indescribable  emotion  that  I  saw  before  me  the 
slender  emaciated  form,  the  noble  face  and  brow, 
and  the  great  dark,  liquid  velvet  eyes,  with  their 
wonderful  fire  and  depth,  and  heard  the  gentle, 
caressing  voice.  He  was  dressed,  as  always,  in  the 
deep  mourning,  the  black  velvet  waistcoat  but- 
toned up  to  the  throat,  which  was  his  distinctive 
costume.  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  was  said. 
I  could  only  utter  a  few  words  of  devotion  and 
thankfulness:  and  though  Mazzini  himself  was  a 
fluent  and  eager  talker,  f  do  not  remember  that  he 
said  much,  nor  anything  that  he  said.  It  was  my 
husband  who  principally  sustained  the  conversa- 
tion. ...  As  tor  me,  I  felt  disappointed,  not  in 
Mazzini,  but  in  myself.  He  never  took  hb  large 
wonderful  eyes  from  my  face;  and  in  them  there 
was  the  expression  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 

The  conception  of  Mazzini,  once  quite 
widely  accepted,  as  *'a  pestiferous  conspira- 
tor, fanatical  and  cruel,"  has  long  since  been 
thrown  aside.  Yet  it  is  good  to  hear  Mrs. 
King's  first-hand  testimony  to  the  gentleness 
and  generosity  of  his  nature.  He  was,  she 
tells  us,  the  most  domestic  of  men,  and  his 
life  was  characterized  by  simplicity,  inno- 
cence, gayety  and  charm  of  nature.  The  key- 
note of  his  nature  was  his  "  utter  generosity, 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice."  Everything 
that  it  was  possible  to  give  away  he  gave. 
"Besides  his  private  charities,  he  financed 
the  whole  Republican  movement  in  Italy, 
and  supplied  the  funds  for  every  private  and 
public  exp>edition  .  .  .  although  this  was  only 
possible  through  the  contributions  of  his 
friends  and  followers." 

He  was  the  gentlest  of  human  creatures,  and  the 
kindest.  The  little  birds  that  flew  about  his  room« 
nestled  on  his  shoulder,  and  fed  from  his  hand* 
were  one  proof  of  this,  shut  out  as  he  was  from  the 
comfort  oif  human  relations.  His  love  and  tender- 
ness to  children  were  also  touching  and  wonderful. 
He  could  be  bitterly  indignant  against  wron^,  op- 
pression, and  cruelty;  but  his  indignation  itself » 
though  fiery,  had  never  anything  violent  or  cruel. 
He  could  not  be  other  than  gentle  in  every  action, 
word,  and  tone.    In  all  his  gentleness  there  was  a 
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deep  note  of  melancholy;  and  this  was  not  merely  a  significant  record  of  all  that  he  saw  and 

^"^^^  t?™"^*  ^i  **»\«>""^ry  ,a°^  o^  humanity,  ^eard  that  is  given  in  this  coUection  of  letters. 

aod  tor  his  own  deceptions  and  disappointments;  r^  •     •«       i        v  •              i.*..*                  t^  i   > 

for  those  who  knew  him,  there  might  be^perceived  .    Crispins   absorbing   ambition   was   Ital/s 

a  perpetual  mourning  for  those  lives  which  had  interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  this  sub- 
been  sacrificed  in  following  him,  and  whose  martyr-  ject,  says  his  editor,  he  entertained  "ambi- 
dom  was  a  perpetual  weight  upon  his  heart.  ^^us,  uncompromising  and  ardent  opinions." 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  of  middle  He  realized  that  England  had  cut  ofif  his 

height,  slender  and  of  noble  carriage.    His  country  from  Egypt,  and  that  Tunis  and 

eyes  were  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  Morocco  were  as  inevitably  French  as  was 

face.   They  were  extremely  large,  " lummous,  Algeria.    He  saw,  however,  "that  not  only 

of  a  velvet  darkness,  and  full  of  fire  and  pas-  might   a   skillful   and  firm   policy  prevent 

sion.    In  him  extraordinary  purity  was  tran-  Italy's  position  on  her  own  sea  from  becoming 

sccndent.  ...  A  sort  of  living  flame  sur-  worse,  but  even  lead  to  some  compensation 

rounded  him,  which  could  not  help  striking  ^ot  the  injury  she  had  already  suffered."    In 

e\  er>'  one  in  his  presence.    I  have  never  met  a  letter  addressed  to  the  German  Ambassador 

any  man  or  woman  who  so  embodied  the  idea  at  Rome,  and  dated  July  24,  1890,  Crispi 

of  perfect  purity."  declared  that  failing  in  the  attempt  to  pre- 

Mazzini,  Mrs.  King  admits,  had  not  the  vent  French  occupation  of  Tunis,  "measures 

pfl  of  prophecy.     Some  of  his  predictions  must  be  adopted  to  insure  Tripoli  to  us  [the 

have  been  falsified  by  history ,  but  "  Mazzini  Italians]    as    the    only    possible    guarantee 

the  man,  the  saint,  the  leader,  the  hero,  the  against  encroachments  of  the  naval  and  mili- 

niart>T,  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  tary  power  of  France."     In  a  letter  dated 

splendid,  noble  and  pathetic  figures  in  the  July  3i»  o^  the  same  year,  from  the  Italian 

story  of  mankind."  chargi  d'affaires  in  London,  it  is  stated  that 

Lord   Salisbury,   then   British  Premier,  ad- 

Crispi  as  Seen  Through  his  Letters  mitted  that  "  the  interests  of  Europe  demand 

this  occupation  [of  Tripoli  by  Italy],  that  the 

One  of  the  most  ardent  followers  of  Maz-  Mediterranean  might  be  prevented  from  be- 

zini  and  Garibaldi  during  the  war  for  Italian  coming  a  French  lake."    The  editor  quotes  in 

unity 'was    the    yoimg    Sicilian,  Francesco  this  connection  also  a  statement  made  by 

Crispi.    He  championed  the  cause  of  "  Italia  M.   Ferry,   then  French  Foreign  Mmister, 

Unita,"  and  fought  against  French  interfer-  to  the  effect  that  if  Italy  wished  to  occupy 

cnce.     He  was  a  leading  spirit  among  those  Tripoli,  he  would  offer  no  opposition.    All  of 

who  brought   about  Italian  occupation  of  which  is  reproduced  here  to  show  that,  more 

Rome,  a  most  prominent  figure  in  the  formu-  than  two  decades  ago,  Europe  had  accepted 

lation  and  direction  of  Italian  foreign  policy  the  Italian  absorption  of  Tripoli, 

up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  a  prime  mover  Crispi  had  personal  dealings  with  all  the 

in  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  Triple  Alii-  great  men  of  Europe,  and  for  his  own  record 

ance,  as  well  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  alone  he  jotted  down  his  estimate  and  im- 

idea  of  an  Italian  Tripoli.  pressions  of  such  world  figures  as  Gambetta, 

Authoritative  dociunents  concerning  the  Bismarck,  Cavour,  von  Bulow,   Gladstone 

war  for  Italian  unity  are  scarce.    The  letters  and  Disraeli.    An  absorbingly  interesting  and 

of  Crispi,  written  at  the  time,  are  illuminat-  secret  interview  with  Bismarck  at  Wildbad, 

ing.    The  editor  of  the  two-volume  coUection  on  September   17,   1877,   gave  the  Italian 

of  Crispins  memoirs,  Tommaso  Palamenghi-  statesman  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  the  great 

Crispi,  in  his  introductory  note  avers:  "a  German  empire  maker  thought  about  almost 

book  from  nearly  every  one  of  whose  pages  all   the  international  [complications  of  the 

Francesco  Crispi  speaks  has  no  need  of  a  last  thirty  years  of  Italian  history.    In  the 

pr^ce  by  another."    It  is  mdeed  character-  light  of  what  has  actually  happened  since 

istic  of  this  collection  of  letters  that  the  per-  that  conversation,   Crispins  account  is  sig- 

sonality  of  the  writer  shines  out  immistak-  nificant. 

aWy.     The  two  portly  volumes  are  full  of  After  greetings  and  exchange  of  views  on 

descriptions  of  and  references  to  Garibaldi,  the  political  situation  generally,  Crispi  said: 

Cavour  and  Mazzini,  but  all  are  saturated  ^Ve  are  informed  that  it  was  your  wish  to 

with  the  passionate,  devoted  personality  of  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  our 

Crispi  hiniself.    Traveling  through  Europe  as  countries,  and  I  am  therefore  come  at  my  King's 

Italy's    secret    agent   in    European   poUtical  command  to  discuss  several  matters  with  you.  .  .. 
«./        ,.               4._ru'                  i-ii.i-»I  am  unaware  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  read- 

affairs,  during  most  of  his  career,  he  kept  his  3^^^  ^^e  treaty  of  commerce  which  was  signed  in 

3fwn  name  comparatively  unknown,  but  it  is  1865,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  opening  of  the 
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restless  and  powerful  and  her  kings  must  be  war- 
riors in  order  to  sway  the  masses,  the  natural  conse- 
quence is  that  they  are  forced  to  attack  their  neigh- 
bors. Such  conditions  have  long  prevailed,  and 
you  will  lind  an  example  of  them  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  o(  Louis  XIV.  As  regards  Austria,  the 
conditions  are  totally  different.  I  shrink  from 
even  assuming  that  she  might  one  day  be  hostile  to 
us,  and  1  frankly  admit  that  1  must  refuse  to  con- 
sider such  a  possibility.  .  .  .  We  desire  that  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  should  be  on  friendly  terms,  and 
wc  are  doing  our  best  to  keep  them  so- 

With  regard  to  Austrian  policy  generally, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  Balkaa 
question,  Bismarck  said: 

Austria  is  wise.  There  could  be  but  one  cause 
for  a  breach  in  the  friendship  that  unites  Austria 
and  Germany,  and  that  would  be  a  disagreement 
between  the  two  governments  concerning  the 
Polish  policy.  There  are  practically  two  nations  in 
Poland — the  aristocracy  and  the  peasants  (Jo 
noblesse  el  U  paysan) — two  nations  in  whom  tem- 
perament, views  and  habits  all  differ  widely.  The 
one  is  restless  and  factious,  the  other  quiet,  indus- 
trious and  sober.  Austria  favors  the  aristocracy. 
If  a  Polish  rebellion  should  break  out  and  Austria 
should  lend  it  her  support  we  should  be  obliged  to 
assert  ourselves.  We  cannot  permit  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Catholic  kingdom  so  near  at  hand. 
It  would  be  a  northern  France,  Wc  have  one 
France  to  look  to  already,  and  a  second  would 
become  the  natural  ally  of  the  first,  and  wc  should 

■  find  ourselves  entrapped  between  two  enemies. 
>  The  resurrection  of  Poland  would  injure  us  in  other 
I  ways  as  well;  it  could  not  come  about  without  the 
'-  loss  of  a  part  of  our  territory.  We  cannot  possibly 
i  relinquish  either  Posen  or  Danzig,  because  the  Ger- 
I  man  Empire  would  remain  exposed  on  the  Russian 
'  frontier,  and  we  should  lose  an  outlet  on  the  Baltic 
I 

i       Continuing  to  discus.s  the  general  European 

■  situation,  Bismarck  said: 

We  have  been  accused   of  wishing  to  acquire 
.    Holland  and  Denmark.    What  should  we  do  with 
these  countriesP    We  have  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber of  non-German  subjects  to  make   us  shrink 
*   from  adding  to  them.     We  are  on  friendly  terms 
;   with  Holland,  and  our  relations  with  Denmark  are 
I   satisfactory.    As  long  as  I  remain  in  office  I  shall  be 
with  Italy,  but  although  I  am  your  friend  1  will 
not  break  with  Austria. 

\  Crispi  asked  Bismarck  what  was  the  lat- 
f  ter's  opinion  on  the  question  of  disarmament. 
I  The  Prince  replied: 

The  principle  of  disarmament  can  never  succeed 

I    in  practice.    There  are  no  words  in  the  dictionary 

[    that  accurately  define  the  limits  of  disarmament 

and   armament.      Military    institutions   differ    in 

every  Stale,  and  even  when  you  have  succeeded  in 

I    placing  the  armies  on  a  peaceful  footing  you  will 

not  be  able  to  affirm  that  the  conditions  of  offense 

and  defense  arc  equal  with  all  the  nations  which 

,    have  participated  m  disarmament.     Let  us  leave 

■  this  question  to  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Peace. 

Altogether  these  two  collections  of  letters 
,  and  reminiscences  are  of  untisual  interest  and 
:   significance. 


POETRY,  NEW  AND  OLD 

"The  singer  who  lived  is  always  alive;  we  hearken  A  wholesome  doubt  here  and  there  shadows  the 

and  always  hear.** — John  Boyle  0*Reillv.  assurance  of  Mr.  Viereck's  Muse.     He  writes:   "I 

am  sometimes  seized  with  the  fear  of  Baudelaire — 
T  N  an  obscure  legend  it  is  recorded  of  a  race  that  the  idol  heedlessly  dragged  to  the  junk  heap  may 
'*They  had  no  poet  and  so  they  died."  We  have  be  the  true  god  after  all."  Still,  beyond  all  cavil, 
this  month  sufficient  in  the  field  of  poesy  to  assure  he  has  written  much  that  is  freshly  and  uniquely 
us  that  we  shall  never  come  to  extinction  through  a  beautiful.  There  are  echoes  of  the  music  that  tor- 
dearth  of  poets.  Mr.  George  Sylvester  Viereck  tured  Keats'  soul  from  his  body  and  now  and  again 
offers  **The  Candle  and  the  Flame";  we  have  some  dust  from  the  grave  of  Heinrich  Heine  is 
"The  Lute  of  Life"  by  the  late  Tames  Newton  blown  across  our  faces.  He  is  just  to  woman,  but 
Xfatthews,  "Sonnets  and  Ballads"  by  Guido  he  does  not  think  the  austerities  of -life  are  in  her 
Ca\*alcanti,  the  collected  poems  of  William  Sharp,  keeping.  In  a  land  untra versed  by  ordinary  mor- 
**  Womankind"  by  W^^ilfred  Gibson,  and  the  poems  tals,  he  has  met  vampire  souls  and  singing  sirens 
o^  Schiller,  in  translation  by  E.  Arnold  Foster.  and  knelt  at  the  altars  of  strange  gods  and  walked 

up  the  highways  and  down  the  byways  searching 

"  The  Candle  and  the  Flame  "*  is  accompanied  by  out  his  exotic  songs.     One  conclusion  seems  ap- 

an  explanatory  pamphlet  from  Mr.  Viereck*s  pub-  parent  after  a  survey  of  all  that  Mr.  Viereck  has 

lishcrrs  which  gives  m  brief  synopsis  an  account  of  done  and  that  is,  that  his  prose  is  better  art  than  his 

the  life  and  works  of  the  author,  poetry — like  Stevenson's  prose,  more  poetical  at 

^oiulT*'  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Munich,  times  than  his  verse.  While  Mr.  Viereck's  work 
in  1886.  His  father  had  been  a  has  all  been  brilliant,  it  has  been  odd  and  uneven, 
member  of  the  German  Reichstag  and  his  mother  We  hardly  know  what  to  expect  from  him. 
mas  a  native  of  California.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  York  and  was  graduated  in  1906  James  Newton  Matthews  as  a  poet  belonged  to 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Now  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  School.  As  a  man  he 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  Mr.  Viereck  has  a  half-  belonged  with  the  good  and  the  great.  Down  in 
score  of  books  of  various  kinds  to  his  credit.  His  "Egypt,**  Southern  Illinois,  in  the 
career  has  been  that  of  a  poetical  comet,  his  fiery  singe?**'"  little  town  of  Mason,  he  lived  and 
locks  shearings  from  the  aureoles  of  Francis  Villon  worked  and  died  and  left  behind  him 
and  Oscar  Wilde.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Viereck  has  his  poems  and  unfailing  remembrance  of  his  deeds 
genius;  he  has  also  astonishing  talent  and  virility,  and  his  virtues,  Walter  Hurt  has  written  a  fore- 
At  twenty-eight,  he  is  a  prodigy  of  precocious  and  word  of  appreciation  for  this  volume*  together  with 
brOliant  accomplishment  both  m  prose  and  verse;  some  analysis  of  Dr.  Matthews*  poetical  gift.  The 
bat  he  has  a  tendency  to  juggle  with  Mr.  Viereck's  poems  are  distinctively  American;  they  can  hardly 
personality.  Let  Mr.  Viereck  speak  for  himself,  be  compared  for  purposes  of  criticism  with  the 
through  his  "Credo":  "I  strive  to  express  every  classics,  for  they  possess  a  quality  that  in  all  times 
segment  in  the  great  circle  of  human  life,  whether  and  in  all  lands  has  defied  criticism — a  simple 
pwple  or  golden  or  sombre  or  bright."  Again,  in  lovingness,  it  might  be  called  for  want  of  a  better 
the  preface  to  "The  Candle  and  the  Flame":  "I  word.  If  you  remember  some  old,  sweet  verses 
am  in  poetry  what  Strauss  is  in  music,  Rodin  in  that  your  mother  used  to  read  when  the  sun  was 
Kulpture,  and  Stuck  in  painting — a  cerebral  im-  setting  over  the  hills,  out  of  a  Repository  of  Song 
prcssionist.  My  artistic  aim  is  to  extend  the  bor-  that  had  faded  covers  and  had  always  belonged  to 
derland  of  poetry  into  the  realm  of  music  on  the  one  the  family,  you  know  the  kind  of  verse  Dr.  Mat- 
side  and  into  that  of  intellect  on  the  other."  Yet,  thews  wrote.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  said  of  him: 
for  all  this,  he  bids  farewell  to  the  Muse  in  this  "He  was  native  to  the  soil,  yet  his  spirit  was  as  uni- 
volume.  Art  for  art's  sake  seems  a  jest,  literature  versal  as  art's  expression."  His  muse  dwelt  in  his 
only  a  "  sickly  mirage  of  life."  Now  he  proposes  to  heart;  his  verse  was  the  overflow  of  great  tender- 
test  the  actual  dynamics  of  living,  bestowing  as  a  ness  of  spirit.  Many  of  his  poems  are  simple  in 
parting  gift  his  stock  of  cerebral  impressionism,  form  and  childlike  in  expression,  yet  to  sense  his 
The  poems  included  in  "The  Candle  and  the  actual  mastery  over  the  tech niaue  of  poesy  one  has 
Flame,"  are  more  forceful  though  not  more  poetic,  but  to  turn  to  his  sonnets  or  the  tribute  to  Edgar 
than  those  of  a  previous  collection — "Nineveh."  Allan  Poe.  The  verse  and  the  sonnet  quoted  be- 
Erocic  imagery  often  symbolizes  moral  truths,  low  are  excellent  examples  of  Dr.  Matthews*  work. 
There  is  little  for  the  prude  or  the  Puritan  to  fear 

in  Mr.  Viereck's  eroticism.     It  is  stingless;   it  ex-  WHEN  I  SHALL  MEET  MY  YOUTH  AGAIN 

plains  itsdf  and  it  is  explained  by  him  as  follows:  Sometime-I  know  not  how  or  when- 

n    .         ^.            .          e         I  •  J  This  weary  road  I  journey  on 

Are  but  the  torches  mystical  ^n^  j  ,^3!!  me^t  my  youth  again,- 
Lit  by  some  spint  hand  to  find  jhro  some  old  wood  my  childhood  knew 
The  dwelling  of  the  Master-Mind  ^he  road  at  length  will  bring  to  view 
That  knows  the  secret  of  it  all  p^  cottaee  in  a  lonelv  elen 
In  the  great  darkness  and  the  wind.  ^  y^hcre  f  shalljneet  my  youth  again. 

Omodle  and   the  Flame.      By   George  Sylvester  «  The  Lute  of  Life.    By  James  Newton  Matthews.     II or- 

MoffaU,  Yard  ft  Ck>.    131pp.     $1.20.  ton  &  Co.     348  pp.     $1.50. 
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Where  I  shall  greet  beside  the  gate 
A  boy  whose  unforgotten  face 
Will  glad  me  with  its  tender  grace 
Of  artless  life  and  love  elate; — 
My  soul  will  sparkle  in  his  gaze 
The  while  his  sunburnt  hand  I  raise 
Against-my  lips  in  silence  then, 
When  I  shall  meet  my  youth  again. 

And  yet  the  lad  of  whom  I  dream 
May  know  me  not  for  I  shall  be 
To  him  a  deep'ning  mystery 

Of  things  that  are  and  things  that  seem; 

From  these  old  scars  of  time  and  toil 

His  heart,  albeit  may  recoil, 

As  children's  often  do  from  men. 

When  I  shall  meet  my  youth  again. 

But  he  shall  know  me  at  the  last. 
And  creep  into  my  arms  and  weep, 
As  I  shall  lull  his  lids  to  sleep 
With  stories  of  the  changed  past ; 
And  ere  the  morning  breaks  upon 
Us  twain,  our  souls  shall  be  as  one. 
And  time  shall  breathe  a  soft  "amen," 
W^hen  I  shall  meet  my  youth  again. 

A  REFLECTION 

To-day  is  ours,  to-morrow  God's;  and  this 
Is  all  of  life  we  know.     Helpless  we  stand 
Beside  the  straits  of  Time;  on  either  hand 
An  ocean  infinite  as  the  abyss 
Between  a  past  day  and  a  day  that  is. 
Beneath  our  feet  the  ever  sliding  sand 
Down-sweeps    us    struggling    to    the    star-less 
strand 
Where  billows  rock  and  blinding  sea- winds  hiss. 

Why  vex  our  souls  with  vain  similitudes 
Of  life  which  ere  we  can  discern  it,  slips 
From  out  the  harbor,  like  a  dream  of  ships. 
Half-freighted  to  the  alien  solitudes 
The  home  of  silence  where  the  long  night  broods. 
And  Time  sinks  breathless,    *neath  the  vast 
eclipse? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  poetical  works  of  William  Sharp, 
disguised  in  his  lifetime  as  "  Fiona  Macleod."    The 

"Fiona  Macleod"  series  of  his  writ- 
>VilUam  Sharp*8  j^gg^  covering  a  period  of  twelve  years 
oema  ^^  ^^^  author's  life,  have  been  gath- 
ered together  and  published  heretofore.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Sharp  has  prepared  thiscompanion  series  of  the 
"Writings  of  William  Sharp,"  signed  with  his  own 
name  and  representing,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
work  that  extended  over  the  period  of  thirty  years 
prior  to  the  "Fiona  Macleod "  period.  This  series 
will  comprise  five  volumes  of  f)oems,  fiction,  biog- 
raphy, essays  and  also'somc  of  the  ephemeral  work 
which  sprang  into  existence  from  the  demands  of 
daily  life.  The  first  volume  of  this  series  is  the 
collection  of  poems^  which  are  culled  from  five  vol- 
umes published  in  his  own  name.  Poetically  they 
bear  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  work  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  There  is  the  same  loftiness  of  spirit,  the 
same  serene  vision  and  high  striving  for  spiritual 
worthine?s.  The  Romantic  Ballads  which  form  an 
interesting  portion  of  this  volume,  were  written  in 
the  hope  of  the  renaissance  of  the  Romantic  Spirit  in 
literature;   they  bring  the  premonitions  of  the  su- 

"~»~PoimI     By  William  Sharp.     Duffleld  &  Co.    323  pp. 
$1.50. 


pernatural  world  into  their  true  relation  with  the 
activities  and  realities  of  exterior  life.  Sharp's 
vision  turned  inward  upon  his  own  soul  with  all  the 
burning  desire  for  self-knowledge  that  drove  the 
pen  of  William  Blake.  Beside  his  Sonnet  Sequence 
mcluded  in  this  volume,  the  sonnets  of  Rossetti 
seem  a  bit  tawdry  and  born  of  a  lesser  inspiration. 
Of  the  shorter  poems  none  is  more  sweet  with 
Nature's  "anodyne"  than  "The  Veil  of  Silence": 

Three  veils  of  Silence,  Summer  draws  apace. 
The  noontide  Peace  that  broods  on  hill  and  dale. 
That  passes  o'er  the  sea  and  leaves  no  trace. 
That  sleeps  in  the  moveless  clouds'  moveless  traiU 

The  wave  of  color  deepening  the  day. 

The  yellow  grown  to  purple  on  the  leas> 

Blue  within  there  beyond  the  dusky  ways; 

A  gfreen-gloom  dusk  within  the  grass-green  trees. 

The  third  veil  no  man  sees.     She  weaves  it  where 
Beneath  the  fret  and  fume  tired  hearts  aspire 
And  long  for  some  divine,  impossible  air. 
Out  of  the  Man's  heart,  she  weaves  this  veil  of 

Rest — 
Sweet  anodyne  for  all  the  feverish  quest 
And  ache  of  inarticulate  Desire." 

Mr.  E.  Arnold-Forster  modestly  offers  a  transla- 
tion of  the  poems  of  Schiller  as  "  a  tolerably  faithful 
rendering  of  the  original  poems,"  with  attention 

bestowed  upon  the  preservation  of 
^TJSTsuSon  '  ^^^  original  meters.*    The  translator 

of  Schiller  encounters  difficulties  not 
fully  grasped  by  the  average  reader — ^the  recalci- 
trancy of  the  German  idiom  to  flow  easily  into  mus- 
ical English  and  the  added  burden  of  holding  to- 
p;ether  as  it  were,  the  identical  vibration  of  poetic 
impulse.  The  work  in  this  volume  is  scholarly  and 
artistic  though  somewhat  lacking  in  poetic  fire. 
For  instance  the  lines  of  the  popular  poem,  "The 
Diver,"  as  given  in  a  previous  translation  run, 
"Oh  where  is  the  knight  or  the  squire  so  bold,  As  to 
dive  to  the  howling  Charybdis  below?"  In  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster's  version  they  are:  "Is  there  a 
knight  or  a  souire  who  dare  Dive  into  yonder 
abyss?  "  The  latter  is  more  faithful  to  the  Ger- 
man text,  but  a  certain  freedom  in  the  translati6n 
of  verse  has  always  been  considered  a  pardonable 
liberty. 

For  the  student  of  poetry,  Ezra  Pound  gives  us  In 
translation  the  "  noble  line  "  of  Guido  of  tne  Caval- 
canti,'  who  was    Dante's   contemporary   and   of 

whom  we  hear  in  the  "  Decameron" 
i?r«**^Sf,«l?i  that  "  He  was  of  the  best  logicians  in 

contemporaries    -  ,,  /.  a.        t     \.*\  ' 

the  world,  a  very  fine  natural  philo^ 

opher,"  and  from  Filippo  Villani  who  set  him  above 
Petrarch,  that  he  was  "  most  skilled  in  the  liberal 
arts — worthy  of  laud  and  honor  for  his  joy  in  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  he  brought  over  the  fineness  of 
this  art  into  the  rhyming  compositions  of  the  com- 
mon tongue.  For  canzoni  in  vulgar  tongue  and  in 
the  advancement  of  this  art  he  held  second  place  to 
Dante,  nor  hath  Petrarch  taken  it  from  him." 
Rossetti's  translations  are  often  more  fortunate 
than  Mr.  Pound's  rendering  of  Cavalcanti's  text, 
but  they  are  not  so  exact  nor  so  expressive  of  the 
shadings  of  meaning  intended  by  the  poet.     A 


E.  P.  Amold-Foreter.    Henry 


*  The  Poems  of  Schiller. 
Holt  &  Oo.    SI. 60. 
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gitat  sptritual  insight  characterizes  these  neglected  nobler  sort — "Love  that  is  born  of  loving  like  de- 

cauoni.    As  a  psychologist  of  the  emotions  of  the  light."     The  preface  to  this  volume  written  by  Mr. 

aoul  he  is  most  powerful  in  his  analysis  of  the  per-  Pound  is  of  exceptional  value  to  the  proper  mter- 

ccptioDs  of  love  and  beauty,  that  perception  of  the  pretation  of  the  text. 


NEW  BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  FAR  EAST 

pOOKS  published  on  Japan  nowadays  are  not  trated  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  patient  Occidental 
*^  few.  To  be  counted  as  the  most  comprehensive  readers  by  so  many  immodest  young  men  from 
of  them  all  and  as  scholarly  as  any — if  the  soul  the    most    modest   country    in    the    world.     Mr. 
Jmp»a  Com-     ^^    scholarship    is    accuracy — is    a  Kawakami    commands    a    clear,    straightforward 
prchcnsjvely    distinction.     Mr.    Robert    P.    Por-  prose  style.     His  English  is  impeccable.     In  the 
Treated        ter's  work*  carries  that  honor  with  present    work,    he    devotes    himself    entirely    to 
ease.     It  is  not  a  small  work;  it  has  almost  800  American-Japanese  relations;  to  the  three  chief 
generous    pages.     It    is   concise,    nevertheless;   it  and  most  troublesome  themes  arising  therefrom: 
has  to  be,  for  after  all,  800  pages  even  if  generous  the  Manchurian  Question,  the  Korean  Question 
in  size,  do  not  harbor  many  idle  inches  of  space  and    that    of    Immigration.     By    training    Mr. 
when   they   try   to  cover  almost  all  the  leading  Kawakami  is  a  journalist.     He  still  contributes 
aaivities  of  a   race  of  people  numbering  nearly  occasionally  to  the  Yorozu  Choho  of  Tokyo.     He 
se\'enty  millions,  the  thmgs  which  go  with  them  has  a  faculty  specially  trained   for  observation, 
and  the  country  in  which  they  live.     A  glance  at  And,  in  dealing  with  the  above-mentioned  ques- 
the  table  of  contents  will  be  enough  to  convince  tions,  he  has  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  in 
any  reader  of  the  ambition  of  the  work.     It  gives  gathering  data  at  first  hand.     It  is  a  delicate  job 
from  an  outline  history  of  Japan  to  a  careful  and  he  has  undertaken.     The  restraint  and  sanity  with 
meaty  presentation  of  finance,  army,  navy  and  which  he  discusses  the  questions  (which  seem  for 
education.      In  it  the  reader  can  find  an  excellent  some  reasons  to  be  so  ready  to  catch  fire  at  the 
review  of   the   literary  movements  and  activities  least  p>ossible  provocation,    and  even  without  a 
among  the  writers  ol  the  New  Nippon;  here  he  ghost  of  an  excuse)  is  really  admirable, 
can  have  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  what  the  dramatic  His  book  is  a  splendid  tract  on  international 
wodd  of  Ja|>an    is  like  as  well  as  the  latter-day  p)eace.     What  prevents  peace  societies  from  pur- 
tendencies  in  art.      Chapters  are  devoted  to  Chosen  chasing  an  entire  edition  of  this  book  and  scatter- 
(Korea)    Karafuto   (Japanese  Saghalien)    Taiwan  ing  them  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  and  from  the 
(Formosa)  and  that  section  of  southern  Manchuria  Atlantic    to    the    Pacific — especially    alon^    the 
known  as  the  Kwantung  Peninsula — in  short  every  Pacific  seaboard  of  the  United  States, — it  is  difficult 
section  of  the  Far  East  with  which  Japan  is  having  to  see. 
her  version  of  White  Man's  burden. 

Like  so   many   other  scholarly  works,  there  is  "That,  despite  of  care  exercised,  the  book  con- 
nothing  startlingly  original,  either  in  the  subject  tains  some  errors,  is  doubtless  true,"  says  Mr. 
matter  or  in  the  manner  of  treatment.     One  thing  Clarence  Poe  about  his  own  book,'  with  a  modesty 
stands  out  clearl>[  in  every  page.     The  author  has  ^        and  candor  utterly  unnatural  for  a 
DOC  spared  pains  in  gathering  his  material.     "The  impreMions    "^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  Orient  in 
facts  and  fibres,"  he  tells  us,  "have  been  obtained  how  few  hasty  months,  he  himself 
almost  exclusively  from  official  sources."     He  has  best    knows.     But,    like    the    author    of    "The 
gathered  them  in  his  two  trips  to  Japan — in  J896  Changing  Chinese"  who  did  a  same  sort  of  thing, 
and  in  19 10.      It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  author  Mr.  Poe  wen4  over  the  seas  with  a  pair  of  trained 
does  not  have  the  advantage  of  reading  the  Japa-  eyes.     That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  something 
fiese  literature   himself.     For  with  his  conscience  more  than  the  mere  impressions  of  a  globe-trotter 
and  industry   (both  of  which  are  truly  amazing)  in  the  present  volume.     Mr.  Poe  is  a  specialist 
he  would  have  put  Japan  under  a  debt  as  heavy  in  his  knowledge  and  in  his  power  of  analytical 
as  she  owes  to   Chamberlain,  Satow,  Aston  and  observation  in  the  industrial  life  of  a  race.     In 
Heam.     It  is  this  lack  of  first  hand  intimacy  with  Japan  where  he  had  a  kindly  opportunity  to  bring 
the  native  documents  which  makes  his  historical  nis  specialized  si>ectacles  to  bear,  this  fact  comes 
survey  at  times  somewhat  school  text-bookish.  out  strikingly.     Chapters  on  "Welfare  Work  in 

Japanese  Factories,"  *Does  Japanese  Competition 

Perhaps  the   most  significant  thing  about  Mr.  Menace   the  White   Man's  Trade,"  and   "Asia's 

Kawakami*s  book*  is  that  it  affords  the  English  Greatest    Lesson    for    America "    are    able    and 

speaking  peoples  in  particular  and  the  Occident  illuminating.     This  must  be  born  always  in  mind 

lapttAcse Prob-  ***  general,  an  opportunity  of  hear-  however;  that  the  figures  given  in  different  sta- 

Uam  •«  •  N«-   ing  direct  from  a  native  of  Japan  tistical  tables  of  wages,  etc.,  do  not  carry  correct 

tHr«8«c»Tbcm  -what  the  Japanese  themselves  are  meaning  to  the  American  readers*  mind.     When 

doing  and  thinking  about  their  own  affairs.     The  a  carpenter  in  Japan  gets  80  sen  a  day  (40  cents  in 

work  before  us  is  not  a  department  store  of  the  American  money)  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 

lettered  sins,  picturesque  and  otherwise, — mostly  the  purchasing  power  of  80  sen  in  Japan  is  equal 

;, — which  have  been  and  are  being  f)erpe-  to  that  of  40  cents  in  America.     As  far  as  the  life 

essentials  are  concerned,   a  Japanese  carpenter. 


^_     .  «2fB  ''•^25P*y**"  *?.i*P*°-    ^y  Robert  P.  Porter,    even  in  Tokyo,  can  manage  with  his  80  sen.  to 
uuutut  H6iii'jr   ffTowae.     lov  pp.,  m&ps.     #4.  


rtcan-JamuMMe  R^atlODS.     By  Klypshi  K.  Kawa-        'Where  Half  the  World  la  Waklni?  Up.     By  Clarence  Poe. 
n«aiiB«  H.  ReTeU  Co.    370  pp.     $2.  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.    276  pp.  pore.    $1.26. 
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satisfy  his  needs  when  his  American  comrade 
would  find  it  harder  to  do  the  same  thing  in  New 
York  on  one  dollar. 

What  the  author  has  to  say  about  the  silly  talk, 
so  fashionable  in  America  and  Europe,  on  the  cheap 
labor  of  the  Orient  and  its  advantage  in  industrial 
enterprises,  is  eminently  true.  But  the  moment 
he  walks  in  the  wake  of  the  time-honored  globe- 
trotter and  tries  to  make  a  plausible  case  of  the 
threadbare  joke  of  the  up-side-downness  and  the 
back-side-front ness  of  things  Oriental,  he  proves 
with  dreadful  facility  that  he,  too,  is  nothing 
more  than — a  mere  globe-trotting  gentleman.  "1 
learned  that  with  them  the  subject  of  a  sentence 
comes  last  (if  at  all),  as  for  example,  "By  a  rough 
road  yesterday  came  John,*  instead  of  *  John  came 
by  a  rough  road  yesterday,**'  But  the  Japanese 
do  not  say  it  that  way.  He  will  say  usually, 
"John,  yesterday,  by  a  rough  road  came.**  The 
author  says  that  "Japan  is  a  land  'where  the 
flowers  have  no  odor  and  the  birds  no  song.'** 
That  is  because  he  has  never  heard  the  nightingale 
in  Japan  and  most  likely  did  not  hap[>en  to  be 
in  the  country  when  one  plum  tree  in  flower 
perfumes  an  entire  village.  Even  Mr.  Poe  cannot 
very  well  ask  the  whole  four  seasons  to  go  their 
natural  round  within  two,  three,  or  even  five  or 
six  months.  He  adds  that  cherry  flowers  bear  no 
fruits.  Oh,  yes,  they  do.  But  the  people  do  not 
eat  them.  Birds  do.  "Girls  dance  with  their 
hands,  not  with  their  feet,**  he  declares.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  dance  with  both  in  Japan. 
When  he  says  that  "a  man's  birthday  is  not 
celebrated,  but  the  anniversary  of  his  death  is,**  it 
makes  the  natives  of  Japan  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican must  burn  a  city  to  celebrate  their  birth- 
days. Unless  they  do  something  like  that,  the 
Americans  can  not  claim  that  they  make  more 
fuss  than  we  do  over  birthday  celebrations.  The 
author  had  actually  to  drag  out  the  alleged  "  Port 
Arthur  massacre**  which  has  been  proven  a  base- 
less fabrication  for  these  fifteen  years  past,  to 
show  that  we  are  a  sad  contradiction.  The  safer 
rule  for  a  tourist  like  the  author  is  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  man  is  a  man  even  in  Japtan  and  the 
oft-quoted  speech  of  Shy  lock  paints  a  truth  wider 
than  the  Jew. 

In  his  book  of  scarcely  three  hundred  pages,  Mr. 
Poe  covers,  Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria,  China, 
Philippines,  Straits  Settlements  and  Burma,  India 
and  their  industrial,  social,  religious,  political 
activities — a  noteworthy  feat  and  that  is  putting 
it  very  mildly  indeed. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson  Abraham's  book*  is  a  shock, 
altogether  delightful — ^a   double   shock.     That   a 
book  of  travel  on  the  Far  Elast  is  pleasant  read- 
ing  is   no   vulgar   shock.     Greater 

eiTo^S/ Travel  ^^^  ^*^^^'  however,  is  the  fact  that 
so  excellent  an  artist  of  the  pen, 
should  be  buried  in  a  mere  surgeon.  His  book  is 
the  story — not  a  record — of  a  vagabond  trip  o*er 
the  far  Orient  seas  in  a  ship  called — by  the  author 
at  any  rate, — Clytemnestra.  We  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing,  not  through  witless  eyes  such  as  are 

•The  Surgeon's  Log.     By  J.  J.  Abraham.     E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     388  pp..  in.     $2.50. 

>TnteIlectual  and  Political  Currents  in  the  Par  East.    By 
Paul  S.  Reinsch.    Houghton  MifBin  Co.     396  pp.     $2. 


yours  and  mine,  but  through  the  sparkline  and 
twinkling  pair  that  is  in  the  surgeon-author's  head, 
the  scenery — and  more  than  scenery,  the  life  of 
Pinang,  Singapore,  Na^tsaki,  Kobe,  Yokohama, 
Tokyo  and  the  South  Pacific  island  ports.  The 
humor  of  the  book  is  compelling.  There  is  art 
in  his  portrayal  and  positive  genius  in  his  obser- 
vation— not  always  true  according  to  heartless 
mathematics  and  soulless  science.  But  what  mat- 
ters that?  The  author  actually  saw  Hamlets  in 
Japanese  coolies  at  a  seaport!  It  would  be  a 
fine^  idea  if  every  one  of  the  passenger  ships  doing 
business  with  the  Eastern  ports  should  each  buy 
at  least  a  dozen  copies  of  this  book  for  the  de- 
lectation of  its  fjatrons. 

Professor  Reinsch *s  book*  is  a  crane  among 
crows  when  placed  in  the  company  of  the  above- 
mentioned  publications  or  their  lib^.  It  is 
_^   _         __   utteriy  different;  it  aspires  to  some- 

<Inheart«t  thing  higher;  it  is  indifferent  to  the 
mere  skin  of  things.  It  is  an  erudite 
and  searching  study  into  things  and  thoughts  pro- 
found-j-profound  everywhere  but  especisdly  so  in 
the  Orient.  The  author  is  especially  happy  in  his 
point  of  observation.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
carried  on  his  study  on  a  trip  to  the  Orient. 
There  is  a  charming  illusion  that  for  a  foreign 
student  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  real  life  of  the 
Orient,  he  must  go  there  and  stand  in  the  market 
places  and  temples  of  Japan  and  China  and  India. 
But  of  course,  this  is  not  the  only  illusion  in  the 
world.  A  Japanese  proverb  says  that  it  is  harder 
to  see  things  at  the  very  foot  of  a  lighthouse — there 
a  shadow  always  dwells.  Non-essential  trifles, 
usually  picturesque,  cloud  and  fog  the  observing 
eye;  and  sometimes  they  do  worse  than  even  that: 
tney  kidnap  the  attention  of  the  foreign  student 
altogether  and  away  with  it.  The  author  is  fortu- 
nate: he  has  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  coming 
in  contact  with  a  number  of  Oriental  brains  which 
supplied  him  with  materials  he  needed  in  a  half 
predigested  form. — certainly  in  a  refined  form. 
The  materials  thus  furnished  him  are  naturally 
idealized  somewhat,  but  in  p>assing  judgment  on 
the  soul  life  of  the  East,  one  arrives  at  a  much 
more  correct  conclusion  in  dealing  with  just  such 
idealized  material  than  with  the  crude  ore  of 
which  even  an  indefatigable  traveler  sees  only  an 
infinitesimal  fraction. 

This  book  of  Professor  Reinsch  is  easily  the 
ablest  available  digest  of  the  thought  life  of  the 
Orient  and  it  marks  a  great  advance  on  such  works 
as  that  of  Percival  Lowell  and  the  Bushido  of 
Nitobe. 

How  authoritative  is  the  latest  book  on  "The 
Civilization  of  China,*  can  be  read  on  its  very 
title  page.  The  author  is  H.  A.  Giles.  It  is 
a  very  small  book  of  250  pages  and  it  covers  a 

^  „  ^^  large  field.  It  gives  the  summary 
on"ci?i^a'*^  of  the  history  of  China;  her  laws 
and  governmental  system,  relig^ion, 
social  life,  literature,  education,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  foreigners  who  are  within  her  borders  and 
their  relations  to  her  people.  It  is  an  excellent 
primer  and  introduction  to  the  study  of  China. 

•The  Civilization  of  China.  By  H.  A.  Qll<fi.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     256  pp.     75  cents. 


LIVE  TOPICS  WITHIN  BOOK  COVERS 

•'COLLrriON^isabig  word  when  used  in  relation  search   necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  task 

toanyeconomicquestion,  and  when  we  find  this  must  have  been  great,  and  even  after  laborious 

vord  in  the  sub-title  of  a  work  dealing  with  the  consultation  of  official  records  and  other  docu- 

trust  problem  in  the  United  States  mentary  materials  the  author  b  still  unable  to 
"'^JJjJjI'J?^ our  curiosity  is  at  once  aroused,  complete  the  story  at  every  point.  He  has,  how- 
President  Van  Hise,  of  the  Univer-  ever,  disclosed  the  crucial  facts  regarding  the  history 
sity  of  >M9Consin,  in  a  volume  just  issued  from  the  and  formation  of  the  cabinet  as  a  distinct  govern- 
press,' suggests  concentration  and  control  as  the  mental  institution,  and  in  its  field  his  book  is  an  in- 
two  last  words  in  the  discussion  of  the  trusts.  As  dispensable  authority.  He  promises  a  second  series 
be  frankly  admits  in  his  preface,  his  book  is  one  of  of  studies  which  will  be  concerned  with  the  whole 
opportunism.  He  wishes  to  show  how  to  gain  the  subject  of  cabinet  practices  and  personnel,  and  will 
economic  advantage  of  industrial  concentration  consider  such  matters  as  cabinet  aj^pointments  and 
in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  how  to  guard  resignations,  qualifications  of  cabinet  officers,  the 
the  interests  of  the  public.  He  rightly  says  that  influence  of  the  cabinet  on  executive  policy  and  on 
this  is  the  most  pressing  problem  now  before  the  legislation,  and  the  history  of  the  cabinet  meetings, 
people  and  before  Congress  and  State  legislatures. 

Furthermore,  no  other  problem  is  likely  to  have  A  lawyer's  analysis  of  the  |x>pular  distrust  of  the 
90  much  discussion  in  the  political  campaign  of  the  courts,  which  has  recently  been  manifested  in  vari- 
present  year.  In  preparing  this  volume  President  ous  parts  of  our  land,  is  to  be  found  in  Gilbert  E. 
Van  Hise  has  availed  himself  not  only  of  the  Roe's  little  volume  entitled  "Our 
standard  authorities  on  the  trust  problem,  but  of  ^•^Surts  ***  Judicial  Oligarchy.'**  This  work  is 
the  special  reports  on  manufactures  in  1905  by  the  not  an  attack  on  individual  char- 
Census  Office,  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  acters  of  judges,  but  is  rather  an  inquiry  into  the 
Corporations  upon  Standard  Oil,  Tobacco,  Steel,  nature  of  the  decisions  themselves,  pointing  out 
Beet,  Lumber,  and  water  powers,  and  hearings  and  the  dangers  to  our  institutions  to  be  found  in  the 
reports  before  the  various  committees  of  the  Sixty-  present  attitude  of  the  courts,  and  discussing  cer- 
Secood  Congress.  Even  cursory  readers  of  the  tain  proposed  remedies  for  these  abuses.  He  re- 
newspapers  know  that  in  these  recent  hearings  an  views  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  recall  of 
immense  amount  of  important  data  has  been  dis-  judges  and  declares  that  if  the  courts  will  not  inter- 
ckMcd.  President  Van  Hise  does  not  withhold  his  pret  statutes  according  to  the  intention  of  the  law- 
own  conclusions  from  the  facts  presented,  but  even  making  branch  of  the  government,  without  refer- 
if  the  reader  is  unable  to  follow  these  in  all  re-  ence  to  their  own  economic  or  social  theories,  and 
spccts.  he  cannot  fail  to  find  the  author's  summary  will  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  people,  within 
of  facts  bearing  on  "Big  Business"  very  helpful,  constitutional  limits,  to  make  such  laws  as  they 
The  book  presents  the  more  important  factors  of  please,  a  reconstruction  of  the  courts  is  inevitable, 
the  problem  in  a  way  that  should  lead  to  logical  and  that  the  recall  and  also  the  popular  election  of 
thinldng,  and  the  author  is  fully  justified  in  his  all  judges  for  short  terms  seems  hkely  to  be  adopted 
hope  that  he  may  in  this  way  assist  in  obtaining  a  in  an  effort  to  force  the  courts  back  into  their  orig- 
consensns  of  opinion  which  will,  in  the  end,  result  inal  constitutional  position, 
in  sound  remedial  legislation. 

In  his  new  study  of  "Socialism  As  It  Is,"*  Wil- 
The  President's  cabinet  in  the  United  States  is  liam  English  Walling  attempts,  he  tells  us,  "a 
an  institution  for  which  only  indirect  provision  survey  of  the  world-wide  revolutionary  move- 
was  made  by  the  national  Constitution,  and  which  ment."  He  shows,  in  a  temper- 
.^  has  no  precise  analogy  in  any  other  Soclafiilm  ^*^'  comprehensive  way,  that  so- 
OM^Story*  «>untry.  Forgetting  that  the  cabi-  cialism  is  a  living,  growing  and  ever 
net  as  It  exists  to-day  is  the  product  changing  force.  His  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
of  a  gradual  evolution,  and  that  in  the  early  years  the  socialist  movement  to  the  progressive  move- 
of  the  Republic  neither  the  President  himself,  nor  ment  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  syndficalism  on  the 
Congress  was  fully  assured  as  to  the  powers  that  other,  is  stimulating  and  helpful.  He  does  not 
thb  extra-constitutional  body  would  in  time  come  idealize;  he  admits  that  the  movement  has  made 
10  possess,  we  sometimes  wonder  why  the  term  serious  mistakes,  many  on  its  own  confession,  and 
"cabinet "  was  ever  applied  to  the  small  group  of  that  it  still  fails  to  fincf  an  answer  to  some  vital  and 
advisors  who  surrounded  the  chief  magistrate  and  pressing  problems.  These  weaknesses,  however, 
were  responsible  to  him  alone.  But  the  exact  he  regards,  properly,  as  inevitably  part  of  the  proc- 
pUce  of  the  President's  cabinet  in  our  scheme  of  ess  of  evolution.  It  is  significant  of  the  new  spirit 
government  was  established  only  by  experiment,  of  the  movement  he  describes  that  Mr.  Walling 
and  in  the  beginning  there  was  a  greater  likeness  to  should  close  his  study  with  the  admission  that 
the  English  Cabinet  Council  than  there  is  to-day.  "Socialists  expect  their  children  to  be  far  wiser 
To  trace  the  origin  of  the  cabinet  from  Washing-  and  more  fortunate  than  themselves,  and  do  not 
ton's  administration  to  Taft's,  as  well  as  to  dc-  intend  to  attempt  to  decide  anything  for  them  that 
scribe  its  structure,  has  been  the  task  of  Mr.  Henry  can  well  be  left  undecided.  They  intend  only  that 
Barrett  Learned  in  a  valuable  monograph  recently  these  children  shall  have  the  freedom  and  power 
itfued  from  the  Yale  University  Press.*   The  re-  necessary  to  direct  society  as  they  think  best." 

ir<iooeatrtttkn)  and  Oootrol.     By  Cbarles  R.  Van  Hise.  >Our  Judicial  Oligarchy.     By  Gilbert  B.   Roo.     B.    W. 

MtcmflUa.    388  pp.    $2.  Huebach.    239  pp.    ll. 

•Tte  Pfidcnfa  Cabinet.     By  Henry  Barrett  Learned.  « Socialism  As  It  Is.     By  William  Engllsb  Waiting.    Mac- 
Mew  Haws:    Yale  UnlTeralty  Press.    471  pp.    $2.50.  millan.    452  pp.    $2. 
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Believing  that  "the  only  socialism  of  interest  to 
practical  persons  is  the  socialism  of  the  organized 
socialist  movement,'*  Mr.  Walling  studies  socialism 
not  through  its  program  or  its  pronouncements, 
but  through  its  acts. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  recently  remarked  that  "the 
old  and  largely  fallacious  antagonism  of  socialist 
and  individualist  is  dissolving  out  of  contemporary 
thought."  With  this  idea  before  him,  the  editor, 
who  IS  anonymous,  of  the  collection  of  essays  on 
"Socialism  and  the  Great  State***  has  constructed 
opinions  by  Mr.  Wells,  Frances  Evelyn  War- 
wick, L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  E.  Ray  Lankester, 
Cicely  Hamilton,  Roger  Fry,  Herbert  Trench  and 
others.  These  essays,  lacking  nothing  except  the 
religious  touch,  "are  hoped  to  present  a  fairly  com- 
plete picture  of  modern  constructive  social  ideals.'* 

Mr.  John  Spargo,  whose  writings  on  socialism 
always  have  an  earnestness  and  dignity  which  adds 
much  to  the  cogency  of  their  reasoning,  has  gath- 
ered together  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  him 
before  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science  in  New 
York,  and  published  them  in  a  book  entitled 
"Applied  Socialism.***  The  progress  of  the  social- 
istic movement  since  the  time  of  Karl  Marx  has 
been  so  great  and  so  rapid  that  a  writer  of  com- 
manding position  like  Mr.  Spargo  is  justified  in 
attempting  to  answer  certain  definite  questions 
always  put  by  those  interested  in  social  reform  as 
to  the  proposed  a(>plication  of  socialism, — if  its 
advocates  should  triumph.  Mr.  Spargo  attempts 
to  give  clear  and  authentic  answers  chiefly  to  the 
following  questions:  Will  the  Socialist  state  con- 
fiscate private  prop>erty?  Does  it  intend  to 
destroy  the  family — the  home?  How  will  labor  be 
compensated?  If  by  wages  what  will  be  the  ad- 
justment under  Socialism?  Will  there  be  an  un- 
employment problem?  Can  genius  thrive,  and 
what  will  be  the  incentive  to  effort?  It  will  be 
freely  admitted  by  those  who  read  his  book  that  his 
replies  to  these  questions  have  been  at  least  intel- 
ligible and  in  a  measure  convincing. 

In  his  other  recently  issued  volume  "Elements 
of  Socialism,'*  'Mr.  Spargo  has  given  us  a  text  book 
arranged  typographically  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  of 
very  easy  reference.  The  entire  development  and 
progress  of  the  Socialist  movement  is  set  forth  in 
analytical,  almost  tabular  form.  There  are  sum- 
maries and  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
with  bibliographical  references.  It  is  Mr.  Sp)argo's 
final  conclusion  that,  "so  far  from  admitting  that 
Socialism  depends  upon  change  in  human  nature, 
the  Socialist  contends  that  Socialism  must  come 
unless  the  fundamental  human  instincts  and  pas- 
sions which  we  call  human  nature  are  changed.** 

A  rather  thorough  and  forcible  discussion    of 

the    "biologic,    domestic,    industrial   and   social 

possibilities  of  American  women  **  is  presented  for 

the  perusal  and  profit  of  the  modern 

WomafT      student  of  sociology  and  the  general 

reader  in  addition,  under  the  title 

"Woir.an  and  Social  Progress.*'*     It  has  been  writ- 

*  Socialism  and  the  Great  State.  By  H.  O.  Wells.  Har- 
pers.   370  pp.    $2. 

>  Applied  Sodallsm.  By  John  Spargo.  B.  W.  Huebsch 
3.33  pp.     f  1.50. 

>  Elements  of  Socialism.  By  John  Spargo.  MacmiUan 
Company.     382  pp.     fl.60. 

*  Woman  and  Social  Progress.  By  Scott  Nearing  and 
Nellie  M.  S.  Nearing.    Macmlllan.    285  pp.    f  1.50. 


ten  by  Dr.  Scott  Nearing,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Nellie  M.  S.  Nearing,  of 
Bryn  Mawr.  The  book  resays  some  of  the  things 
that  have  already  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  woman,  whom  these  writers  call  the  same  as 
the  American  woman,  and  some  comparatively  new 
things  are  added.  The  American  woman,  we  are 
assured  in  the  introduction  to  this  book,  is  the 
first  woman  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization 
"who  can  *sass  back'  ancl  make  her  'sass*  good." 
There  will  be  those  who  will  (question  the  utility 
or  desirability  of  "sass** — even  if  it  "makes  good. 
However,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  data  and  com> 
ment  in  this  book  that  is  useful  and  stimulating. 
It  is  a  record  of  such  efforts  as  have  already  been 
made  by  women,  and  an  argument  in  favor  of  a 
larger  participation  in  this  sex-wide  effort.  The 
style  is  dignified  and  clear. 

A  study  of  "  Penal  Servitude  '*  made  by  Dr.  E. 
Stagg  Whitin,  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Prison  Labor  and  Assistant  in  Social 

Legislation  in  Columbia  University, 
fw  CHmr*  ^^s  *^"  brought  out  by  the  prison 

labor  committee.*  The  material  con- 
tained in  the  book  is  a  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  committee  during  investigations  beginning  in 
November  last.  The  status  of  the  convict, — penal 
servitude, — says  Dr.  Whitin,  is  the  last  surviving 
vestige  of  the  old  slave  system.  It  is  justified, 
apparently,  by  common  law,  statute  law,  and  im- 
plied recognition  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  "  supposedly  necessary  to  the  continued 
stability  of  our  social  structure.**  With  these 
statements  as  a  starting  point.  Dr.  Whitin  proceeds 
to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  question  of 
punishment  and  the  right  of  the  state  to  the  labor 
of  the  prisoner.  His  last  chapter  on  "The  Trend 
of  Reform  *'  intimates  that  the  lines  of  advance  in 
the  future  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  educational 
rather  than  the  economic  function  of  penal  institu- 
tions. The  book  will  undoubtedly  become  a  use- 
ful reference  work. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  opening  to  the 
world's  commerce  by  the  Panama  Canal,  increased 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  strategic  position, 

^^^^  ^  commercial  and  geographical 
Indiw  "*   point  of  view,  of  the  British  West 

indies,  particularly  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  During  the  past  year  or  so  a  number 
of  excellent  monographs  have  app>eared  on  the  his- 
tory, resources  and  progress  of  these  island  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  most  thorough 
and  comprehensive  of  these  makes  up  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "All  Red  "  British  Empire  Series,  the 
other  volumes  of  which,  already  issued,  have  been 
noticed  in  these  p>ages.  "The  British  West  In- 
dies"* is  written  by  Algernon  E.  Aspinwall,  Hon- 
orary Secretary  of  the  West  India  Club,  and  author 
of  "The  Pocket  Guide  to  the  West  Indies.**  The 
volume  is  illustrated,  and  provided  with  a  good 
deal  of  statistical  and  other  tabular  matter  and 
a  map.  Wc  are  promised  volumes  on  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire. 

»  Penal  Servitude.  By  E.  Sta«?  Whitin.  New  York: 
National  Committee  on  Pris3n  Labor.    162  pp..  ill. 

«  The  British  West  Indies.  By  Algernon  E.  AspinwalL 
Little.  Brown  &  Go.     435  pp..  ill.     $3. 
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n  this  country  to  seize  upon 


O^Eof  Ihefiratn 
*-*  the  monthly  n 
arou^ng   public  opinion  against  great  social  and 

economic  evrU— in  other  words,  one 
'fCi»m^e"  of  the  first  of  the  noble  army  of  muck- 

raker; — was  the  late  Henry  D.  1-Ioyd, 
the  author  o(  "  Wealth  Against  Common  wealth." 
To  Mr.  Lloyd's  article  in  the  AUanlic  Monthly  for 
Mucii,  lS8i,  on  the  subject  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  dated  the  beginning  of  the  crusade 
agmiDst  unregulated  monopoly  that  has  never 
ceased  ln>ta  tnat  day  to  this.  Mr.  Lloyd's  career 
in  jounulism,  as  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tnhmt€,  and  his  disinterested  services  to  various 
reform  movtmcnts  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  two- 
volame  biography  by  his  sister.  Miss  Caro  Lloyd.' 
A  brilliant  and  graceful  writer,  a  fearless  champion 
of  the  weak  and  downtrodden,  and  a  rarely  beauti- 
ful personality  were  lost  to  the  world  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  died,  in  1903. 

A  study  of  the  career  and  times  of  Gracchus 
Babcuf.  the  agitator,  editor,  and  thinker  of  the 
French  revolutionary  period,  is  given  by  Ernest 
^  Belfort  Bax,  under  the  title  "The 

R^lS^t.  "f «.  ^^^i  Fi  {he  French  Rev- 
otution.  ^  Babeuf  and  the  move- 
ment be  inaugurated  must  be  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  historical  student  and  modern  socialist. 
By  birth  be  was,  in  a  sense,  says  Mr.  Bax,  "a 
piooter  and  a  hero  of  the  modern  iniemational 
■odalist  party."  There  is  a  frontispiece  portrait 
of  Babeuf. 

The  memoirs  of  that  remarkable  woman.  Madam 
Marguerite  Steinbeil.  with  many  illustrations,  have 
been  brought  out  in  book  form.'   This  boolt  is  a 

real  human  document,  recounting 
JJ[^2,       the  strange  romantic  career  of  one 

of  the  most  extraordinary  women 
nt  modem  times.  Some  two  years  ago  all  Paris 
V3S  aghast  when  the  brilliant  and  beautiful 
Madam  Steinbeil, a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  society 
at  the  FrT'nch  capital,  whose  salon  was  eagerly 
ihroaged  by  men  and  women  of  distinction,  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  her 
tnocber.  All  France  became  excited,  and  when  the 
trial  came  to  an  end  she  was  acquitted.  The  "af- 
faire Stcinheil."  however,  had  strange  social  and 
political  ramifications,  and  it  has  been  a  remarkable 
revelation  of  the  place  that  fcmitline  intrigue  still 
plan's  in  French  politics.  These  memoirs  are  viv- 
idly written,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  copiously. 

The  complete  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  The  number  of  works  treating  of  the  European 
■erewon  movement  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  never  foundations  of  American  history,  and  of  the  rela- 
bel told,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  tions  between  political  and  economic  development 
American  history.  Nowwehavcthe  in  Europe  and  in  this  country, 
^I?il£!JSt^"^'^'''?'^''''''''*-^^'""^>'-*°'^"  ^'r^«''  "  increasing  rapidly.  Two  small 
around  the  biography  of  Major-Gen-  but  comprehensive  and  useful  mon- 
tnl,  then  Colonel  Edward  D.  Baker.  It  was  ographs  on  this  subject,  of  recent  publication, 
mainly  through  his  efforts  and  influence  that  are  Miss  Alice  M.  Atkinson's  "European  Begin- 
"  ind  Professor  Will  S. 


HENRY  D.  LtOVD 

(Pint  and  ablest  of  5tK:idlHl  rauga^ar  •■muclt-rakcia," 

whose  bio^Hphy  has  just  appeared) 

the  plot  to  involve  California,  Oregon,  and 
their  hinterland  with  the  South  in  1S61,  was  frus- 
trated, and  the  Pacific  coast  States  were  saved  to 
the  Union.  Mr.  Kennedy  entitles  his  story  "The 
Contest  for  California  in  1861."*  Colonel  Baker  was 
a  brilliant  and  charming  personality,  and  a  soldier 
and  statesman  of  the  first  rank.  He  was,  in  addi- 
tion, a  poet  and  an  orator,  an  able  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
friend  of  members  of  the  political  and  social  leaders 
of  the  early  sixties.  It  is  a  fascinating  story  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  writes,  and  his  book,  which  is  ade- 
quately illustrated,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  biographical  and  historical 
works  of  the  season. 
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Monroe's  "Europe  and  Its  People."*  Miss  Atkin- 
son begins  her  study  with  a  chapter  on  our  debt 
to  England.  Other  chapters  consider  the  influence 
of  the  continental  countries  upon  our  early  develop- 
ment, and  its  custom,  traditions,  ideas  and  per- 
sonalities of  Europe  that  still  show  their  mark  on 
American  history.  The  volume,  which  is  illus- 
trated, is  designed  for  grammar  schools,  but  in 


itself  makes  attractive  reading  for  adults.  Profes- 
sor Monroe's  book  aims  to  acquaint  the  child  of 
the  high  school  age  with  the  really  fundamental 
ideas  of  geography,  with  Europe  as  the  home  of  the 
white  race,  and  with  the  structure  and  industries 
which  have  grown  from  it.  There  are  maps  and 
general  illustrations,  which  add  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  text. 


SOME  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE 


l^ATHER  late  in  its  appearance,  but  not  less  wel- 

comeon  that  account,  is  the  **  New  International 

Year  Book"'  for  191 1.     This  is  the  fifth  volume  of 

the  current   series,   and   no  essen- 

tioSalTnn?;i  ^^^^  ^^^"8^  ^^f  ^"  'V^^^in  the 
plan  or  scope  of  the  work.  The  edi- 
tors pride  themselves  on  keeping  this  year  book 
uniform  in  its  range  and  method  and  in  not  confin- 
ing it  to  special  fields  or  to  a  single  country.  In- 
formation that  is  scattered  through  many  statisti- 
cal, historical,  biological,  and  p>olitical  works  is  here 
drawn  upon,  digested  and  succinctly  presented  in  a 
single  volume.  Some  developments  of  the  year 
191 1  were  of  unusual  interest, — for  example,  the 
work  of  Congress  under  the  new  Democratic 
majority;  the  State  elections  held  in  November  as 
indicating  the  possibilities  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  the  current  year;  the  progress  of  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  in  the  West ;  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  McNamara  brothers;  the 
imf)ortant  trust  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
All  these  topics  and  many  others  are  clearly  pre- 
sented in  a  form  especially  convenient  for  purposes 
of  reference. 

Not  every  one  is  interested  in  the  technical 
aspects  of  copyright,  but  in  these  days  no  intelli- 
gent American  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the 

History  and  general  history  and  present  status 
Law  of  of  the  subject.  The  American 
Copyright  reading  public  was  very  late  in  wak- 
ing up  to  the  importance  of  the  international  copy- 
right regulations,  but  now  that  we  have  come  into 
such  relations  with  other  countries  it  is  important 
that  we  should  understand  their  full  significance. 
Mr.  Richard  R.  Bowker,  editor  of  the  Publisher* s 
Weekly^  who  has  followed  copyright  development 
for  many  years  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  new  code  of  1909,  has  prepared 
a  comprehensive  volume  summarizing  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  copyright,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  American  code  of  1909  and  the  British 
act  of  191 1.*  Practically  all  that  is  necessary  for 
any  author  or  publisher  to  know  about  the  copy- 
right situation  throughout  the  world  is  summarized 
in  Mr.  Bowker 's  book.  It  has  lon^  been  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  copyright  law  is  espe- 
cially confused,  and  in  some  instances,  almost  unin- 

I  Europe  and  Its  People.  By  Will  S.  Monroe  and  Anna 
Buckbee.    Harpers.    120  pp.,  ill.    40  cents. 

»  The  New  Xnternational  Year  Book  for  the  Year  1911. 
Edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  808 
pp..  ill.     $5. 

»  Copyright:  Its  History  and  Law.  By  Richard  R. 
Bowker.     Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.     709  pp.     $5. 


telligible.  Realizing  this,  Mr.  Bowker  has  en- 
deavored in  the  discussion  of  specific  subjects  to 
concentrate  his  comment,  making  subordinate 
references  to  cognate  topics.  By  the  use  of  appro- 
priate side-heads  he  has  added  greatly  to  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  the  reader  in  following  out 
these  comments. 

The  twelfth  volume,   which  has  recently   ap- 
peared, marks  the  completion  of  the  "New  Schaff- 
Herzog  Encyclop>edia  of  Religious  Knowledge/'*  a 
work   that   was  begun   more   than 

^of  Ren^on*  ^>?.*^^  V^^''^  ^^o,  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Jack- 
son, who  was  assisted  on  the  first  six  volumes  by 
Charles  Colebrook  Sherman,  and  on  the  remaining 
volumes  by  George  William  Gilmore,  with  a  staflF  of 
seven  department  editors.  No  mistaken  sense  of 
official  cfignity  has  prevented  the  editors  from 
acknowledging  such  errors  as  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  earlier  volumes,  and  the  purchasers  of 
later  editions  of  the  encyclopedia  may  be  assured 
that  they  will  profit  by  this  policy.  In  the  field  of 
Protestant  religion  this  work  holds  the  same  rela- 
tive rank  that  the  well-known  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia is  so  well  maintaining. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Paul  Monroe's 
"Cyclopedia  of  Education"*  indicates  very  clearly 
the  range  and  usefulness  of  this  elaborate  work.     1 1 

covers  the  letters  C  to  F,  inclusive, 
Education     and    among    its    more    imp>ortant 

articles  are  "The  American  Col- 
lege," by  President  Charles  F.  Thwing;  "College 
Curriculum,"  by  President  William  T.  Foster; 
"Froebel,"  by  Percival  R.  Cole;  "Education  in 
England,"  by  Anna  Tolman  Smith;  and  "Com- 
mercial Education,"  by  Joseph  F.  Johnson. 

Volume  VII  of  "Who's  Who  in  America,"*  the 
seventh  edition  (for  1912-1913),  has  just  ap- 
peared.     It    contains    2664    pages    and    18,794 

sketches,  of  which  nearly  3000  are 

"Who's'who"  "^^*     There   is   also   some   useful 
analytical  "front  matter,"  includ- 
ing some  interesting  educational  statistics.  "Who's 
Who  "  is  still  the  indispensable  reference  book. 

«  The  New  Schaff-HerzoR  Encyclopedia  of  ReUfftous 
Knowledge.  Vol.  XII.  Edited  by  Samuel  M.  Jadboo. 
Funk  &  waffnalls  Co.     599  pp..  ill.     S5. 

•  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  PatU 
Monroe.     MaemiUan.     726  pp.,  ill.     $5. 

•  Who's  Who  in  America.  Vol.  VII  1912-1913,  Ed- 
ited by  Albert  Ndaon  Marquis.  Chicago:  A.  N.  Marqnls 
St  Company.     2664  pp.     $5. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 

THE  city  of  Paris  recently  sold  $41,000,-  did  the  powerful  underwriting  houses  with 

000  of  municipal  bonds  bearing  interest  their  millions  of  resources  and  endless  finan- 

of  3  per  cent,  and  the  loan  was  eighty  times  cial  ramifications  here  and  abroad, 

oversubscribed.    The  dty  of  New  York  has  If  Mr.  Brown  was  the  only  person  who  bid 

now  sold  $65,000,000  of  municipal   bonds  for  as  small  an  allotment  as  $20,  and  only  a 

bearing  4>^  per  cent,  and  the  bonds  were  handful  of  persons  bid  for  $100  and  even  $500, 

only  four  times  oversubscribed.  it  was  not  due  to  lack  of  provision  for  the 

Whereupon  the  financial  writers  and  critics  small  man.  It  was  because  investors  did  not 
dipped  their  pens  in  vitriol  and  wrote  biting  know  that  their  modest  savings  were  wanted, 
essays  on  the  backwardness  of  America  in  all  New  York  needs  a  tremendous  campaign  of 
things  financial.  "Paris  does  not  place  the  publicity.  It  should  not  always  depend  upon 
denominations  of  its  bonds  at  $1,000  or  $500  the  great  international  underwriting  houses 
or  $100,  but  in  denominations  of  300  francs,  for  money.  The  country  has  tens  of  thou- 
which  is  equivalent  to  $60  in  American  sands  of  investors  in  whose  combined  pockets 
money."  So  stated  one  of  the  leading  finan-  much  of  its  wealth  is  concealed.  They  would 
dal  weeklies,  accurately  enough,  but  leaving  be  delighted  with  a  bond  yielding  four  and  a 
the  less  truthful  inference  that  New  York  quarter  percent.,which  is  both  safe  and  mark- 
might  copy  Paris  to  good  effect.  It  is  not  etable  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  if  they  only 
denied  that  thousands  of  Frenchmen  purchase  knew  how  to  get  it. 

bonds  direct  from  their  government,  federal  But  how  is  the  woman  with  a  modest  com- 

or  municipal,  where  less  than  a  score  of  Amer-  petence,  or  even  the  business  man  living  far 

icans  will  follow  a  like  course.     There  are  from  financial  centers.and  influences,  to  know 

many  brokers  from  whom  New  York  City  how  much  to  bid  for  state  or  dty  bonds?   Any 

bonds  can  be  bought  after  the  dty  has  dis-  bank  with  which  they  may  deal  can  furnish 

posed  of  them,  but  even  these  dealers  sell  the  ideas  on  the  subject.    As  a  convenience  it  will 

bulk  of  their  wares  to  institutions,  and  no  even  forward  their  bid  for  them.    A  slight 

widespread  campaign  is  carried  on  to  distrib-  perusal  of  the  finandal  coliunns  of  a  daily 

utc  them  to  individuab.  paper  will  famOiarize  them  with  the  prevail- 

One  William  D.  Brown  deserves  to  rank  as  ing  prices  for  simUar  securities.  The  state 
an  investment  pioneer.  At  this  recent  sale  of  or  dty  controller  will  always  furnish  the  pro- 
New  York  City  bonds  Mr.  Brown  put  in  a  spective  bidder  with  circulars  containing  de- 
bid  for  $20.  He  was  awarded  his  tiny  allot-  tailed  information  in  regard  to  the  bonds,  and 
ment  with  precisely  the  same  formality  that  how  to  buy  them. 
went  with  the  successful  bid  for  $11,500,000 


by  a  great  banking  syndicate.     It  matters        Big  Figures  Need  Not  Frighten 
little  who  Mr.  Brown  is.   He  is  a  living  answer 

to  that  hackneyed  remark:  "They  do  things       what  the  American  investor  most  needs 
better  m  Europe.  ^q  learn  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  big  figures. 

Newspaper  headlines  told  of  the  $65,000,000 
For  the  Small  Investor  issue  as  the  largest  of  its  kind,  and  hardly 

was  it  out  of  the  way  before  the  State  of  New 
The  truth  is  that  far  better  provision  is  York  announced  the  coming  sale  of  $25,- 
made  in  this  country  for  the  small  investor  950,000  of  its  bonds,  likewise  the  largest 
than  some  of  the  financial  writers  appear  to  amoimt  ever  put  out  at  one  time.  But  while 
realize.  We  acquiesce  too  readily  in  the  "do  Wall  Street  gossip  busied  itself  with  guesses 
things  better  in  Europe  "idea.  Under  the  pro-  as  to  how  much  this  or  that  "syndicate'* 
visionsof  the  New  York  City  charter  registered  would  bid  for  these  securities,  what  was  to 
bonds  may  be  issued  in  denominations  of  $10  prevent  the  man  with  $100  from  becoming 
or  any  multiple  thereof.  The  man  with  $10  an  owner  of  bonds  of  the  richest  state  in  the 
had  just  as  good  an  opportunity  to  buy  part  Union? 
of  the  $65,000,000  New  York  City  bonds  as      Then   came  the  announcement   with  its 
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even  more  benumbing  totals,  that  all  parties 
had  finally  agreed  on  the  expenditure  of 
$261,000,000  for  new  subways  in  New  York 
City.  But  an  array  of  dollar  signs  such  as 
these  need  not  in  themselves  bewilder  the 
investor  if  he  does  a  little  clear  thinking. 
Adequate  transportation  means  enhanced 
worth  for  municipal  bonds. 

New  York  City  is  committed  to  spend 
$124,372,200  as  its  share  toward  building  the 
106  miles  of  new  subways.  And  yet  two  pri- 
vate corporations  will  have  to  provide  a  still 
larger  amount  and  the  bankers  who  will 
gather  together  the  dollars  for  the  private 
corporations  are  to  quite  an  extent  the  same 
firms  which  took  the  largest  portion  of  the 
recent  issue  of  city  bonds.  No  one  can  pre- 
dict how  much  the  value  of  property  in  the 
metropolis  will  be  enhanced  by  106  miles  of 
new  subways.  But  the  increased  value  will 
be  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
which  means  new  taxing  power  and  greater 
municipal  wealth,  both  of  which  make  the 
city's  obligation  that  much  safer. 

The  Safety  of  New  York  City  Bonds 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  marketability 
of  New  York  City  bonds,  for  they  are  prob- 
ably dealt  in  by  more  different  firms  than  any 
other  bond.  New  York  has  $860,440,784 
of  debt,  a  vast  amount,  but  there  is  ten  times 
that  amount  of  taxable  property  back  of 
this  obligation.  It  is  asserted  the  city  is 
extravagant,  and  certainly  there  are  flaws 
in  its  management,  as  there  are  in  any  organ- 
ization so  vast  and  so  complex.  But  if  one 
studies  the  personnel  of  the  banking  firms 
which  absorb  the  bonds  of  this  huge  munic- 
ipality it  is  clear  that  the  leading  financiers 
have  no  fears  as  to  the  safety  of  their  invest- 
ment. If  New  York  City  bonds  **go  bad," 
so  will  the  reputations  and  perhaps  the  sol- 
vency of  the  greatest  financial  institutions  in 
the  country. 

The  city  of  Paris  adds  several  clever  lot- 
tery features  to  its  bond  offering.  While 
these  bear  only  3  per  cent,  nominally,  they 
are  sold  at  less  than  their  face  value,  a  device 
which  appeals  more  to  the  avarice  of  buyers 
than  a  bond  selling  above  its  face  value  and 
paying  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest.  Then 
too  Paris  sells  its  bonds  on  the  instalment, 
or  part  payment  plan.  New  York  will  not 
sell  bonds  under  par;  lottery  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  instalment  plan  has  never 
been  considered. 


The  Credit  of  Paris  Compared  With 

New  York 

Paris  is  more  ingenious  in  raising  money 
than  New  York.  But  if  we  take  into  account 
the  cost  of  a  lottery,  the  loss  of  interest  to 
the  city  in  the  instalment  payments,  and 
the  fact  that  Paris  really  pays  more  than 
3  per  cent,  because  the  bonds  are  sold 
under  par — then  the  disparity  between 
the  credit  of  the  two  cities  is  not  so  great 
after  all.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Paris 
loan  was  eighty  times  oversubscribed  and 
the  New  York  loan  was  only  four  times  over- 
bid. 

Clearly  we  need  more  ingenuity  and  educa- 
tion in  the  science  of  investment.  But  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  Each  year  the  one 
hundred  dollar  bond  increases  in  popularity. 
Each  year  finds  more  reputable  firms  con- 
sidering the  advantage  of  taking  up  this  class 
of  business.  It  is  said  that  $100,000,000  of 
savings  go  annually  into  worthless  stocks, 
and  a  great  portion  of  our  best  investments 
have  to  go  to  Europe  for  lodgment.  The 
essential  investment  problem  is  to  popularize 
the  high  grade  bond,  and  to  depopularize  the 
lure  of  the  swindling  promoter. 

A  movement  to  bring  into  the  American 
Bankers  Association  2,000  of  the  investment 
bankers  of  the  country  has  received  a  check  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Association  to  establish  a  separate  section  for 
the  investment  men.  But  the  movement  may 
continue  in  another  form,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  dealers  in  investment  securities  are  try- 
ing to  cooperate  means  much  for  the  buyers. 
Among  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  organi- 
zation was  the  standardization  of  procedure 
regarding  the  issuance  of  securities,  the  puri- 
fication of  financial  advertising  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  stock  swindlers. 

The  many  efforts  to  protect  and  educate 
investors  steadily  gather  force.  It  is  evi- 
denced, for  example,  by  the  issuance  from 
such  an  organization  as  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science  of  a  booklet 
on  timber  bonds.  This  booklet  tells  briefly 
how  to  judge  such  securities.  There  are 
now  very  few  investment  subjects  in  regard 
to  which  there  is  no  adequate  literature. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  hardly  any  of 
these  subjects  concerning  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  any  reliable  information  from 
books. 


TYPICAL  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 

O  ElADERS  of  this  magazine  can  find  no  more  concise  and  interesting  exposition  of  the 
^^  current  news  affecting  investments,  and  of  the  rules  governing  them,  than  is  given  in 
the  thousands  of  inquiries  from  Review  of  Reviews  subscribers  and  our  answers  to 
these  inquiries.  Each  month  we  shall  print  in  this  department  a  numbed  of  them,  chosen 
for  their  broad  interest  and  universal  application. 


Now  JI5.     A  KENTUCKY  MERCHANT  No.  367.    REAL  ESTATE  vs.  MORTGAGES 

As  aa  old  mbscxiber  I  come  to  the  Investment  Bureau  for  I  have  a  few  thousand  dollars  which  I  feel  should  be  earning 

aatne  ■■rirtiwi      I  am  saving  some  money  each  year  and  would  more  than  it  is  in  banks.     Have  thought  of  purchasing  lots  in 

iJoe  some  ideas  on  bow  to  invesU      I  want  good  security  and.  if  Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  and  Pensacola.  Florida,  as  an 


■omething  tax  exempt  in  Kentucky.      Would  Ches-  investment.     Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  this  method  of 

apBAke  ft  Ohio  stock  and  4H  per  cent,  convertible  bonds  meet  employing  money?     Would  the  purchase  of  first  farm  mort- 

BT  rvqaircmenU  ?  gages  be  better? 

Xot  as  well  as  they  might  be  met.     We  are  in  .  ^^^^^    mortgages    unquestionably    have    "the 

doubt  that  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  stock  would  afford  "fif**^  of  way     over  lots,  as  investments.     We  may 

the  "security"  for  which  you  are  looking.    It  is  not  repeat  here  the  suggestion  which  we  have  made  to 

by  any  means  a  seasoned  5  per  cent,  dividend  payer,  scores  of  other  readers,  that  real  estate  seldom,  if 

and  is,  in  fact,  pretty  generally  looked  upon  as  being  e^er,  works  out  satisfactorily  as  an  investment, 

farroanded   by   not  a  few  speculative  conditions,  when  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  purchaser. 

The   convertible   bonds  are  deemed   good   middle  This  department  has  observed  hundreds  of  cases, 

grade  securities,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  come  ^^;  from  every  part  of  the  country.     The  result  is 

within  the  class  of  non-taxables  in  your  state.    We  well  expressed  by  the  following  rules: 

are  informed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  bonds  are  .  ^"V  "»  »ana  which  you  have  not  looked  upon 

taxal>le  in  Kentucky  except  government  and  munic-  with  your  own  eyes. 

ipaJ   bonds,  and  that  even  the  latter  are  taxable  ^"V  "«  land  which  you  do  not  intend  for  your 

wfaeti  listed  outside  the  citv  and  county  of  issuance,  own  personal  use. 

AH  stocks  of  companies  incorporated  in   Kentucky  Don  t  buy  it  until  you  are  ready  to  use  it.' 

are,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  free  of  Depending  largely  upon  the  part  of  the  country 

tajKs  throughout  the  state.    A  recent  decision  of  the  producing  the   mortgages,   such   securities  would 

Suprenne  Court  seems  to  exempt  all  stocks  of  com-  ^f  n  from  6  to  8  per  cent.     And  when  bought 

pames   incorporated    elsewhere,    but    holding   real  through  dealers  of  experience  and  responsibility, 

csutc  and  having  an  office  within  the  state.    The  they  afford,   as  permanent   investments  to  hold 

rase  in  question  concerned  the  stock  of  the  United  through  to  maturity  strictly  for  income,  a  pecul- 

Stattt  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company,  but  has  i^rly  satisfactory  degree  of  safety, 

been  construed  by  local  authorities  to  affect  similarly  ~ 

such  stocks  as  Pennsylvania  Raihx>ad,  Illinois  Cen-  No.  366.   POSTAL  SAVINGS  BONDS 

tial  and    Southern    Railway,   in  the  railroad   list,  Can  you  give  me  an  approximate  value  of  the  United  States 

and  the  stocks  of  Distillers  Securities  and  of  several  Savings  Deposit  Bonds  bearing  2>^  per  cent,  interest? 

of  the  tobacco  companies,  in  the  industrial  list.    Of  Judged  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  investment, 

these  we  should  say  that  Pennsylvania  would  by  all  they  are  probably  worth  not  much  if  any  more 

means  come  nearer  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  than  80.     But  there  is  no  danger  that  the  bonds 

a  conservative  business  man.   The  five  per  cent,  pre-  will  ever  sell  in  the  market  at  any  such  price.    One 

ferred  stock  of  the  Louisville  Traction  Company  is  holder  wished  to  dispose  of  some  of  them  a  short 

another   example   of   a   security   with    investment  time  ago  and  found  that  the  best  bid  he  could  get 

merits  in  the  category  of  tax  exempt  issues.    It  would  in  the  general  market  was  considerably  under  par. 

be  desi^abk^  for  you  to  consult  with  some  reputable  A  little  while  after  this  incident  the  government 

hanker  whose  experience  has  familiarized  him  with  authorities  announced  that  in  the  future  par  would 

conditions  in  Kentucky  as  an  investment  field.  be  paid  for  the  bonds  to  anyone  who  wished  to  sell. 


No.  369.     A  MISSIONARY  IN  INDIA 

No.  JM.     COUNTY  PIKE  BONDS  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  me  know  something 

I  am  an  interested  reader  of  your  financial  department,  and    *^"^  ^^^  5  per  cent.  lx>nds  of  the  Rochester.  Syracuse  &  East- 

derp^T  appreciate  the  service  you  are  rendering  your  subscrib-    em.  selling  at  ^ut  8sH.     Some  traie  ago  these  bonds  to« 

cTL     I  w  Mild  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisabiUty  of  buying    Quoted  at  90.     Would  you  ad>ase  one  to  seU.  or  to  hold?     Let 

enantypikrbofMlionanmoomebasiBofabout4pcrcent.  me  know  whether  ornot  any  dividends  are  bemg  paid  on  the 

preferred  shares,  and  whether  the  road  is  being  properly  kept  up. 

_,,,  .,,  ..As  I  remember,  there  are  several  millions  of  common  and  pre- 

huch   bonds  come  within  the  class  of      munici-    ferred  stock.     I  notice  that  s  per  cent,  bonds  of  one  of  the  sister 

pals*' — securities   supported   by   taxes  and   unani-    roads,  the  Auburn  &  Syracuse,  are  selling  at  loi.     Why  is  there 

mously  held  to  be  the  safest  kind  of  investments.    ^^  *  difference  between  these  two  bonds? 

oatsidie    of    Government   bonds.     That    the    pike  Rochester,  Syracuse  &  Eastern  fives  are  not  high 

bonds  which  you  have  under  consideration  sell  on  grade  public  utility  bonds,  but  there  seems  to  be 

a»  kwr  an  income  basis  as  4  per  cent,  seems  to  be  nothing  that  would  argue  conclusively  in  favor  of 

indicative,  among  other  things,  of  the  fact  that  the  their  immediate  sale  at  a  big  sacrifice.     That  they 

iciuing  county  is  well  populated  and  prosperous,  have  not  shown  more  market  strength  is  probably 

and,  on  that  account,  one  enjoying  prime  credit,  due,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  fact  that  the  final  sec- 

A  few  gilt-edged  bonds  of  this  character  may  well  tion  of  the  road  on  which  they  are  secured  was 

find  a  place  in  almost  any  individual  investor's  list,  completed  only  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  that,  as 

But  few  confine  themselves  entirely  to  securities  a  part  of  a  larger  system,  it  has  not  yet  been  given 

of  soch   low   yield.     One   may   get   a   good   deal  full  opportunity  of  demonstrating  just  to  what  cx- 

highcr  income   nowadays  with   little  appreciable  tent  its  earning  power  can  be  develofKjd.     For  the 

^•acrifice  of  safety.  last  two  fiscal  years,  for  which  official  statements  of 
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are  available,  it  seems  that  interest 
lie  covered  only  by  a  very  small  margin. 
arly  published  statements  do  not  malce 
what  policy  is  bein^  followed  in  the  mai- 
ntenance, depreciation,  and  so  forth,  but 
management  seetns  to  be  looked  upon 
It  would  follow  recognized  standard) 


ct   under  ordinary  circumstances.     The    speciRc  fact! 

the  line  is  comparatively  new  would,  ol 

an  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pro- 

ich  charges  quite  so  liberally  as  would  be 

in  the  case  of  an  older  property.     The 

talization  of  the  road  consists  of  $2,500.- 

r   cent,    non-cumulative    preferred    and 

I   common.     No   dividends    at   all     arc 

I.     The  difference  in  price  between  the 

,  Syracuse  &  Eastern  bonds  and  those  of 

n  &  Syracuse  is  accounted  for  largely  in 

road's  ability  to  earn  more  in  relation  to 

ization.     It  has  outstanding  much  less 

bonds,  and  on  the  latter  (last  reported  as 

1)  it  is  earning  the  interest  about  one  and 


pears  that  such  action  would  inure  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  interests.  But  whether  such  a  trust 
really  does  exist  will  remain  for  the  Congrcssiona 
investigators  to  discover.  Why  not  write  to  u? 
again  furnishing  more  detailed  information  about 
the  proposition  in  which  you  ha\'^  become  inter- 
csted.     We   should    be   glad    to   report    whatever 


e  able  to  obtain  about  it 

No.  3n.     PUBUC  SERVICE  CORPORATION  BONDS 

I  wish  to  invest  a  few  thousand  dollan  nhcic  the  pTiDni>:>' 

fin^cial  i^iindilion  <± 
ncnt  fi»j  b«n  madt 


<*.     STOCK  IN  A  CHAIN  OF  BANKS 


a  ntiahbo 


'e  note  that  the  proposal  is  to  establish 
banks  with  much  the  same  directorates 
oiled  through  one  central  institution. 
lod  of  banking  may  be  all  right  within 

where  it  is  spread  out  o^■er  an  extensive 
t  has  too  frequently  been  found  in  this 
1  involve  inefficient,  if  not  reckless,  man- 
xnA  is  considered  by  the  best  authorities 
I  which  should  be  eliminated  entirclY, 
n  allowed  to  gain  ground.     Indeed,  it  is 

which  the  Controller  of  the  Currency 
tly  set  about  to  stamp  out  in  cases  where 
lanks,— the  only  i  '  ' 
I  that  official  hasdi 
le  indulging  in  it. 


•oad  by  ttJusing  to  sell  il  equiwnmlf    Or  could  a 

>  you  do  not  tell  us  anything  about  the 
of  the  enterprise  in  which  you  desire  10 
he  people  behind  it,  its  location,  the  exact 
the  territory  which  it  is  to  serve  (assum- 
I  is  now  merely  a  projected  road),  and 
■jrlant  things  of  like  nature,  we  cannot,  of 
ideriake  to  discuss  the  stock  or  bonds, 
a  speculative  point  ol  view.  If  the  com- 
Huffinently  strong  backing  and  if  it  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  carry  its 
rough  to  completion  and  to  establish  its 
1  sufficiently  strong  basis,  we  cannot  con- 
iny  manufacturer  refusing  to  supply  it 

and  other  necessary  equipment  with 
■arry  on  its  operations.  Your  questions 
(Tlain  charges  that  have  been  made 
mi'ihing  which  has  been  called  a  'money 
w  Ix'ing  investigated  by  a  Congressional 
-.  Thii  aliened  ■'trust"  is  supposed  to 
ili'il  by  powerful  railroad  and  industrial 
wh'i.  il  is  said,  do  not  hesitate  to  crush 

"irugKling  enterprises  whenever   it  ap- 


cient  organization,  through  which  to  purchase  the 
bonds  in  the  first  instance;  then,  by  taking  the 
bankers  fully  into  one's  confidence  and  asking  iheir 
confidence  in  return.  The  careful,  conscieniioui 
banker  nowadays  is  a  hearty  advocate  of  publicity. 
To  all  of  his  clients  he  is  found  ready  and  witling  to 
supply  regularly  the  essential  informaiion  about 
whatever  securities  they  buy.  He  does  not  feel 
that  his  responsibility  ceases  immediately  he  has 
concluded  the  sale  of  his  bonds.  He  realizes  that 
satisfied  clients  arc  among  the  best  assets  to  his 
business.  There  are  scores  of  high-grade  public 
service  corporation  bonds  based  upon  solidly  estab- 
lished enterprises  that  are  never  heard  of  on  any  of 
the  exchanges.  In  fact,  by  iar  the  majority  of  such 
issues  arc  sold  directly  over  the  counters  of  the 
specialists  to  individuals  whose  habit  it  is  to  invest 
money  permanently  for  income.  Most  compatiies 
issuing  these  bonds  make  at  regular  periods  com- 
prehensive financial  statements  which  lind  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  security  holders  through 
the  distributing  bankers,  if  not  through  the 
medium  of  the  financial  press.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  just  how  far  you  might  go  in  giving  up  quick 
convertibility,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  say 
that  there  are  a  good  many  investors  who  pay  more 
attention  to  this  feature  than  seems  to  be  necessary. 
They  frequently  not  only  pay  attention  to  it,  but 
they  pay  for  it  in  many  cases,  by  making  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  in  the  matter  of  income. 


my  thank 
.._ _  of  San  Ft .--, ---. 

According  to  my  way  of  figuring,  iney  yield  Ictn  than  6  ptr  coil 
Which  il  comet? 

Your  figure  would  be  correct,  provided  the  bonds 
were,  like  stock,  of  indeterminate  maturity.  But 
the  life  of  a  bond  is  an  important  factor  in  deter* 
mining  yield.  For  example,  the  United  Railroads 
of  San  Francisco  i's  fall  due  in  1927,  at  which  time 
they  will  presumably  be  paid  off,  and  not  at  68,  bul 
at  100.  During  the  fifteen-year  period  between 
now  and  their  maturity,  there  must,  therefore,  be 
an  appreciation  of  $320  per  |iooo  bond^-an  aver- 
age annual  appreciation  of  about  521.33,  which 
would  accrue  as  a  profit  to  one  who  purchased  ai 
the  present  price.  It  is  customary  to  regard  this 
profit  as  additional  income.  In  the  present  case  it 
amounts  to  approximately  3>i  per  cent,  a  year  on 
the  purchase  price  of  the  bond.  -Wd  this  to  On 
4  per  cent,  fixed  annual  interest,  and  you  have  a 
total  of  7J-J  per  cent. 
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Fa  u  QboMt  ^  great  many  people,  who  ought  forty-five  electors  then  chosen  will  meet  on 
e.tctimg     perhaps  to  be  better  informed^  do  the  second  Monday  in  January  and  cast  their 

'*'**''*"**  not  understand  either  the  method  ballots  for  Woodrow  Wilson  as  President  and 
or  the  spirit  of  our  American  party  systems,  for  Thomas  R.  Marshall  as  Vice-President, 
and  still  less  do  they  seem  to  understand  the  They  will  not,  however,  be  under  the  slightest 
relation  of  parties  to  the  legal  process  of  elect-  legal,  obligation  to  vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 
ing  a  President.  Almost  every  one  knows,  Neither  are  they  under  any  moral  obliga- 
however,  that  the  voters  in  November  do  tions  to  accept  the  outcome  of  the  Baltimore 
not  cast  their  ballots  directly  for  a  Presi-  convention,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  out- 
dent,  and  that  they  act  as  citizens  of  their  come  at  Baltimore  was  finally  reached  with 
respective  States,  and  not  as  citizens  of  the  voluntary  imanimity  and  accepted  by  the 
nation.  The  President  is  elected  by  a  body  ninety  New  York  delegates  to  that  conven- 
called  the  Electoral  College.  The  Electoral  tion.  The  Democratic  party  in  the  State  of 
College  has  a  membership  equal  in  number  New  York  is  a  legal  entity.  The  Baltimore 
to  that  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  convention,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  legal 
the  Senate,  taken  together.  The  House  of  standing  of  any  kind,  and  was  a  piu-ely  volim- 
Representatives  has  435  seats,  and  the  Senate  tary  meeting  in  which  delegates  from  all  the 
has  ninety-six  seats  (two  for  each  of  the  States  came  together  for  the  purpose  of 
forty-ei^t  States).  Thus  the  State  of  New  agreeing  upon  a  basis  of  common  action  in  a 
York,  with  forty-three  Seats  in  the  House  of  matter  of  nation-wide  concern.  If  the  New 
Representatives,  will  have  forty-five  mem-  York  delegation  had  been  of  opinion  that  the 
bers  of  the  Electoral  College.  Each  party,  Baltimore  convention  was  unfairly  organized, 
acting  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  was  tricky  in  its  methods,  and  had  failed  to 
York,  will  nominate  its  own  list  of  forty-five  represent  the  really  dominant  sentiment  of 
electors.  The  name  and  emblem  at  the  head  the  people  in  its  ticket  and  platform,  it  could 
of  each  list  on  the  ballot  paper  will  be  regu-  have  declined  to  accept  the  finaj  work  of 
lated  by  the  provisions  of  the  election  laws  that  gathering. 
of  the  State  of  New  York.    Thus  the  name 

and  emblem  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  j^,^^  ^^^^  The  Democrats  of  the  State  of 
State  of  New  York  have  come  under  the  com-  many  coum  New  York  have  not  yet  nomi- 
plete  domination  of  Tammany  Hall,  which  is  *"**  ^®  nated  their  forty-five  electors, 
governed  before  the  public  by  Charles  F.  They  are  to  have  a  great  State  convention 
Murphy,  while  governed  behind  the  scenes  some  time  in  September  for  the  nomination 
by  those  in  whose  interest  Mr.  Murphy  car-  of  a  Governor  and  other  State  oflicers,  and 
ries  on  his  political  operations.  at  that  time  they  will  prepare  the  list  of  their 

forty-five  candidates  for  the  oflice  of  Presi- 

r*«  8y»fm   ^  ^  matter  of  undisputed  fact,  dential  elector.   There  is  nothing  in  the  world 

Oott€r€fiy  Tammany  Hall  has  accepted  the  to  prevent  this  New  York  State  convention 
*^  results  of  the  Baltimore  conven-  from  adopting  a  platform  sharply  antagonistic 
tion.  Mr.  Murphy  and  his  associates  will  be  to  the  Bryan  platform  that  was  adopted  at 
nominally  for  Woodrow  Wilson.  If  the  Baltimore.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  in  law 
Democrats  carry  the  State  of  New  York  in  or  in  political  morals  why  the  New  York 
November,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  State   Democratic   Convention   should   not 
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openly  declare  against  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
put  in  the  field  a  set  of  forty-five  electoral 
candidates  pledged  to  vote  for  some  other 
candidate.  The  voluntary  body  that  met, 
without  sanction  of  law,  at  Baltimore,  has  no 
authority  over  the  Democrats  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New 
York  Democrats,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
adopt  a  platform  very  different  from  Mr. 
Bryan's  Baltimore  document.  Furthermore, 
if  acting  according  to  their  own  preferences, 
they  would  probably  instruct  their  forty-five 
electoral  candidates  to  vote  for  Mayor  Gay- 
nor  of  New  York,  or  for  Governor  Harmon 
of  Ohio.  If  they  should  still  do  this,  they 
would  be  acting  within  their  legal  and  moral 
rights,  and  they  would  remain  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  name  and  emblem  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
supporters  of  Woodrow  Wilson  would  be 
obliged,  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  to  get 
the  names  of  their  own  electoral  candidates 
on  the  voting  paper  by  the  filing  of  petitions; 
and  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  the 
Democratic  name  or  emblem  at  the  head  of 
their  column  on  the  official  ballot. 

Why  *«w  fari,  Suicc.  then,  the  Democrats  of  the 
mil  Sub-  State  of  New  York  have  a  legal 
port  if/itM  ^jjj  ^^J.^^  j^g^^  jQ  disregard  the 
Baltimore  ticket  and  platform,  and  to  act 
strictly  in  accordance  with  their  own  prefer- 
ences, why  will  they — most  undoubtedly — 
acquiesce,  and  assume  the  outward  ap[>ear- 
ance  of  entire  satisfaction  with  the  Wilson 
nomination  and  the  Bryan  platform?  The 
answer  is  quite  too  obvious  to  need  elabora- 
tion. New  York  will  accept  the  Baltimore 
decisions  because  the  Democrats  of  the 
whole  country  have  accepted  them;  because 
those  results  were  fairly  and  t^nly  arrived 
at;  and  because  for  a  great  many  reasons  the 
Democrats  of  New  York  wish  to  act  in  co- 
operation with  those  who  use  the  same  party 
name  in  the  other  States.  To  sum  it  all  up, 
the  Democrats  of  New  York  will  nominate 
Wilson  and  Marshall  electors,  because  it  is 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  thai  no  other 
course  would  be  practical  or  useful.  The  New 
York  Democrats  have  not  been  tricked  into 
a  national  situation  that  is  repugnant  to  their 
consciences  or  their  judgments.  They  ac- 
cept the  situation  because  they  have  no  con- 
ceivable reason  for  repudiating  it.  But  let 
it  be  clearly  remembered  that  they  have 
every  legal  right  to  repudiate  it,  without 
losing  their  control  of  the  Democratic 
name  and  emblem  within  the  State  of  New 
York.    They  are  the  highest  tribunal. 


Those  readers  who  have  followed 
this  statement  of  ours, — and  no 
intelligent  person  can  possibly 
dispute  its  accuracy, — will  be  the  better 
prepared  to  understand  the  Republican  situ- 
ation, in  view  of  the  Chicago  convention  and 
the  many  circumstances  and  events  related 
thereto.  In  our  issues  for  July  and  June  our 
readers  found  a  summing-up  of  the  prelimi- 
nary efiortsof  the  Republican  party  as  a  whole 
to  arrive  at  the  choice  of  a  Presidential  candi- 
date. Legal  Presidential  primary  elections 
had  been  held  in  a  number  of  important  and 
typical  Republican  States.  Two  leading 
candidates  had  been  presented  to  these  pri- 
maries. They  were  the  two  best  known  public 
men  in  the  United  States.  They  personally 
appeared  before  the  voters,  and  in  so  doing 
they  agreed  to  respect  the  popular  verdict. 
In  the  important  State  of  Massachusetts  the 
two  candidates  fared  nearly  alike,  and  each 
received  half  of  the  delegates.  In  the  other 
Republican  States  having  legal  primaries  for 
the  naming  of  Presidential  candidates,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  victorious,  and  Mr.  Taft's 
defeat  was  in  every  case  decisive  and  in  al- 
most every  instance  it  was  overwhelming.  In 
the  States  which  did  not  have  direct  Presi- 
dential primaries,  the  Roosevelt  preference 
was  equally  clear,  except  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     In  an  honest,  direct  primary  as  be- 
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tween  Roosevelt  and  Taft  in  the  State  of 
Xew  York,  Roosevelt  would  probably  have 
been  the  victor.  But  without  such  primaries 
the  party  machine  was  able  to  control  the 
situation,  and  this  machine  had  been  per- 
suaded to  ally  itself  with  the  Taft  candidacy. 
Id  his  oviTi  Sute  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft  had  spent 
many  da^  stumping  from  county  to  county, 
and  he  received  only  about  i  in  3  of  the  votes 
at  the  primary  election.  The  great  Republi- 
can State  of  Pennsylvania  had  given  Roose- 
velt more  than  100,000  majority  over  Taft. 
In  Illinois,  Taft  had  received  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  votes  cast.  The  proportion  was 
about  the  same  in  California.  In  Nebraska, 
Taft  ran  far  behind  La  Follette,  while  Roose- 
velt had  almost  three  times  as  many  votes  as 
La  Follette,  and  almost  four  times  as  many 
votes  as  were  cast  for  Taft. 

partrBtti-  ^°^  '°  recount  in  fuU  detail  the 
miMt  at     facts  that  are  now  so  familiar  to 
**'*'**'''*'  thepublic,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
no  leading  candidate  ever  went  into  a  Re- 
publican national  convention  so  undeniably 
repudiated  by  the  sentiment  of  his  party  as 
did  William  Howard  Taft  in  the  political 
season   of   1912.   Not   a  single  Republican 
State  in  the  Union  was  dearly  and  unmis- 
takably a  Taft  State.   Michigan  and  Indiana , 
so  far  as  real  Republican  sentiment  went, 
were  as  strongly  and-Taft  as  the  States  sur- 
rounding them.     The  Taft  delegates  from 
^lichigan  and  Indiana  were  secured  by  sharp 
practice  of  the  most  revolting  kind,  even  if 
by  downright  fraud.    It 
ie  States  there  were  no 
.e  the  choice  of  delegates, 
manipulated  party  ma- 
^  as  to  prevent  the  rank- 
from  having  their  way. 
however,  to  be  settled 
As  for  the  State  of 
no  direct  primary,  but 
was  as  clear  and  unmis- 
if  California  and  Oregon. 
:ation  from  Washington 
entitled  to  be  seated  in 
ere  any  delegates  what- 
)f  the  National  Commit- 
ntesting  Taft  delegation 
fas  one  of  those  unac- 
js  that  men  will  some- 
tig  together  in  a  move- 
ment, or  a  parliamentary  body,  which  they 
could  not  possibly  do  if  acting  alone  and  bear- 
ing the  entire  odium.    It  would  be  easy  to 
name  a  dozen  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee who  had  a  part  in  placing  the  Taft 


delegation  from  the  State  of  Washington  on 
the  temporary  roll  who  could  never  have 
acted  in  that  way  if  each  had  been  placed  in 
the  position  of  a  judge  acting  alone  and 
sworn  to  render  just  judgment. 

r*.  conwiK/DB  f^ow,  then,  when  the  Republican 
kotaHipri-  party  in  its  most  typical  States 
""""'"  *°*'' had  declared  so  sweepingiy  for 
Roosevelt,  and  when  in  not  a  single  Republi- 
can State  was  there  any  strong  pro-Taft  senti- 
ment (although  in  localities  there  was  strong 
anti-Roosevelt  sentiment),  could  the  Taft 
people  have  the  faintest  hope  of  winning  a 
victory  in  the  Chicago  convention?  To 
politicians  and  students  no  answer  is  needed. 
But  there  are  many  intelligent  readers  who 
do  not  understand  the  conditions.  Let  us, 
therefore,  recount  them  in  a  clear,  simple 
way.  The  national  Republican  convention, 
as  now  constituted,  makes  no  pretense  of 
being  a  representative  party  body.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  change  its  char- 
acter so  that  it  might  represent  the  party. 
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A  full  account  of  these  efforts,  and  a  thorough  to  send  delegates,  every  four  years,  to  a  Re- 
study  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  an  article  publican  national  convention.  The  politi- 
by  Professor  Potts,  on  the  convention  system,  dans  who  control  these  little  Republican 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  May,  191 2.  groups  in  the  South  have  not  all  of  them 
An  excellent  article,  strongly  criticizing  the  the  same  motives.  A  few  of  them,  doubtless, 
present  character  of  the  Republican  national  are  sincere  men  of  independent  means  who 
conventions,  and  advocating  a  different  plan,  are  Republicans  on  conviction.  Thus  in 
was  written  for  this  magazine  in  1908  by  Mr.  Louisiana  there  have  always  been  important 
Victor  Rosewater,  recently  chairman  of  the  sugar-planters  who  have  been  Republicans 
National  Committee.  The  present  plan  in  the  interest  of  a  high  tariff  on  sugar.  In 
gives  to  every  State  a  quota  of  delegates  eastern  Tennessee,  there  is  a  hardy  popuia- 
based  upon  its  population,  quite  regardless  of  tion  of  white  mountaineers,  which  never  held 
its  voting  Republican  strength.  slaves  and  which  is  almost  as  fanatically  Re- 

publican as  a  certain  element  in  the  north  of 
A  Qianoe  ^  ^^  earliest  Republican  con-  Ireland  is  fanatically  Presbyterian.  In 
at  Party  ventions  there  was,  of  course,  no  North  Carolina,  there  is  a  genuine  Republican 
Hittory  Southern  representation  at  all  party,  usually  in  hopeless  minority.  And  the 
worth  mentioning,  because  the  Republican  same  thing  is  true  in  Virginia.  But,  gener- 
party  could  not  expect  to  gain  much  foothold  ally  speaking,  the  Republican  politicians  of 
in  the  Slave  States.  '  Moreover,  the  early  the  South  wish  to  profit  personally  by  reason 
Republican  conventions  were  rather  informal  of  being  useful  to  some  Presidential  candidate 
and  were  more  like  the  present  mass-meeting  in  the  North,  or  to  some  powerful  political 
conventions  of  the  Prohibitionist  and  Social-  manager  who  is  supposed  to  make  and  un- 
ist  parties  than  they  were  like  the  later  make  candidates.  The  late  Mark  Hanna  was 
Republican  conventions  in  which  party  senti-  a  conspicuous  master  of  Southern  Republican 
ment  has  been  often  subordinated  to  machin-  politicians.  Mr.  Taft  seems  to  have  put  Mr. 
ery  managed  by  professional  politicians.  After  Hitchcock  in  the  cabinet  on  the  theory  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  following  he,  having  used  these  Southern  delegations 
the  war,  which  gave  the  franchise  to  the  f or  Taft's  benefit  in  1908,  could  so  manage  the 
emancipated  negroes,  there  was  a  brief  period  Post-OflSce  patronage  in  the  South  as  to  give 
of  Republican  carp>et-bag  and  negro  rule  in  Taft  the  sure  and  certain  control  of  like 
the  South  [(of  which  veteran  partisans  like  delegations  in  the  convention  of  191 2.  Mr. 
Powell  Clayton  linger  on  the  scene  as  survi-  Taft  began  earlier  than  any  of  his  prede- 
vors  to  remind  the  country  of  one  of  its  most  cessors  to  round  up  these  delegations  in  his 
disgraceful  episodes).  It  was  natural  enough  own  interest, 
in  that  period  that  the  Southern  delegations 

should  be  treated  with  exaggerated  deference  BuHdin  Thus,  although  there  was  not  a 
in  the  national  conventions.  Southern  Re-  up  th§  single  Republican  State  in  which 
publicanism  was  highly  important  in  the  -^^^"'^'^'^^  the  party  sentiment  was  enthusi- 
campaigns  of  1868,  1872,  and  1876.  It  will  astic  for  Taft,  it  was  confidently  believed  at 
be  remembered  that  the  election  of  1876  the  White  House,  and  so  announced  in  many 
turned  upon  the  counting  of  negro  votes  in  bulletins,  beginning  more  than  a  year  ago, 
Southern  States.  The  withdrawal  of  troops  that  Mr.  Taft  would  control  the  national 
from  the  South  by  President  Hayes  had  the  convention  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
practical  result  of  leaving  to  each  State  the  and  that,  in  fact,  he  would  have  all  of  the 
make-up  of  its  own  voting  rolls.  The  result  delegates  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
has  been  that  in  a  number  of  those  States  the  north  and  south,  except  a  few  that  would  go 
Republican  party  has  been  practically  non-  to  La  Follette,  or  some  other  Progressive 
existent  for  more  than  thirty  years.  By  this  candidate,  in  Wisconsin  and  certain  States 
we  mean  that  in  those  States  they  not  only  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  order  to 
do  not  elect  Republican  governors  or  mem-  make  a  show  of  having  actual  delegates,  Mr. 
bers  of  Congress,  but  do  not  even  nominate  Taft  and  his  managers  caused  the  Southern 
Republican  candidates  for  such  oflSces.  conventions  to  be  held  a  number  of  months 

earlier  than  the  normal  and  suitable  time. 

Tht        Nevertheless     the     Republican  These  conventions  were  conducted  by  federal 

Southern     party   throughout   all    of    those  oflSce-holders,  owing  their  appointments  to 

eegationt    ^tatcs  has  a  Certain  restricted  sort  the  President.     They  were  managed  from 

of  skeleton  existence  which  assumes  a  false  and  Washington,  and  their  instructions  for  Taft 

menacing  importance  when  the  time  comes  were  forced  upon  them  from  the  White  House. 
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They  represeDted  nothing  excepting  what  all 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  deplore  as  a 
scandalous  misuse  of  public  power  for  private 
cods, — a  thing  that  has  culminated  this  year 
and  can  never  happen  again  without  the 
certainty  of  impeachment  proceedings. 

^-^^  N'otliing  of  this  kind  could  ever 
tetwm  have  happened  if  Republican 
'**  •*""  national  conventions  had  truly 
represented  the  Republican  party.  These 
Southern  States  could  contribute  much  to  Mr. 
Taft's  nomination,  but  they  could  contribute 
nothing  to  his  election  as  a  Repubhcan.  In 
the  convention  of  1908,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  re\Tse  and  change  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion, so  that  the  national  gathering  might  be 
a  real  body  of  Republicans,  instead  of  being 
half  Republican  and  half  "hand-picked"  by 
the  candidate  who  happened  to  control  fed- 
eral patronage.  This  motion,  in  190S,  to 
change  the  plan  of  the  convention  came 
within  a  few  votes  of  being  adopted.  Its 
adoption  was  prevented  at  that  time  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Taft,  who  naturally  desired  to 
be  certain  of  controlling  a  great  block  of  dele- 
gates in  the  convention  of  1912.  This  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  the  undue  strength  of  the 
"rotten  boroughs"  ought  not  to  have  failed. 
Similar  attempts  had  been  made  at  previous 
con\entions.  The  best  time  to  have  reformed 
the  basis  of  the  national  convention  was 
in  the  year  1900.  Conditions  were  such  that 
Mr.  McKinley's  renomination  could  not  be 
opposed.  He  would  not  have  been  a  candi- 
date in  1904,  even  if  he  had  lived.  The  late 
Henry  C.  Payne,  then  vice-chairman  of  the 
Mationai  Committee,  was  about  to  push 
through  the  convention  a  measure  that 
would  have  thoroughly  changed  its  future 
structure.  Mr,  McKinley,  at  that  juncture, 
sent  Mr.  Payne  a  private,  personal  request 
to  let  the  matter  be  deferred.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Payne  acquiesced  against  his  own  judg- 
ment ;  and  thus  Mr.  Taft  has  had  opportunity 
to  coerce  a  great  party  by  use  of "  patronage" 
delegations  from  "rotten  boroughs." 

tomtHgatm  ^^^  failure  by  a  few  votes  to 
(*<rt  accomplish  the  reform  in  1908 
t.,i-im  affords  the  answer  to  the  question 
why  Taft  could  be  a  formidable  candidate  in 
1912  in  the  very  face  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
party  as  a  whole.  The  following  figures  will 
e:(press  it  concretely:  After  the  National 
Committee  had  passed  upon  credentials,  it 
gave  Taft  150  delegates  from  the  following 
States:  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,   South    Carolina,   Georgia,    Florida, 


(Who  was  both  temporary  and  pcrrnanent  cbairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicico) 

Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Xorth  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  and  the  two  new 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  There  is 
no  prospect  that  any  of  these  States  will 
choose  a  single  Republican  elector  in  Novem- 
ber. Practically  all  of  these  250  delegateswere 
procured  by  direct  action  from  the  White 
House,  and  represent  nothing  except  the  use 
of  high  official  power  for  personal  and  private 
advantage.  Even  the  use  of  patronage  and 
power  could  not  have  controlled  the  "rotten 
borough"  delegations  if  the  delegates  had 
been  selected  in  May,  rather  than  many 
months  in  advance.  Thus  the  Taft  people 
not  only  imposed  upon  the  Republican  party 
as  a  whole,  but  also  upon  their  own  "roped 
and  tied"  bunches  of  Southern  delegates. 
For  these  Southern  delegates  had  accepted 
their  instructions  of  last  winter  on  the  assur- 
ance that  Taft  would  be  easily  and  trium- 
phantly nominated  and  elected.  The  natural 
and  decent  thing  would  have  been  to  release 
them  from  their  instructions  after  the  Ohio 
primary.  But  instead  of  releasing  them,  the 
Taft  management  doubled  the  guards  and 
kept  their  so-called  mercenaries  under  stricter 
surveillance  than  ever.     In  addition  to  these 
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-most  of  whom  do  not  repre-  NationalCommittee.threwoutenoughRoose- 
n  voters,  and  none  of  whom  velt  delegates  to  give  temporary  control  to 
s  that  can  possibly  be  carried  the  Taft  forces.  The  temporary  control, 
election, — there  were  fourteen  thus  obtained,  was  used  to  secure  pennauent 
Territories  which  do  not  vote  control.  The  Taft  contestants,  without  re- 
ay, — namely,  the  Philippines  gard  to  the  merits  of  controversies,  were 
I,  Porto  Rico  {2),  Alaska  (2),  accorded  seats  in  the  convention  by  a  strictly 
iimbia  {2).  All  of  these  were  factional  vote.  Thus  California  had  elected 
;h  the  use  of  official  influence,  all  of  its  delegates  on  a  general  State  ticket, 
giving  a  majority  for  Roosevelt  over  Taft  of 
;  next  step  taken  by  the  Taft  about  77,000.  The  election  was  held  under 
lagement  to  obtain  control  of  a  primary  law  which  had  been  even  more 
convention  was  the  making  strongly  favored  by  the  Taft  people  than  by 
Ulianccs  with  politicians  con-  the  Roosevelt  people,  because  the  Progres- 
machines  and  organizations,  sives  were  in  full  control  of  the  machinery, 
lehad  no  real  chance  toexpress  and  without  a  primary  law  would  have  sent 
'hus  Taft  secured  the  delega-  a  solid  Roosevelt  delegation.  The  National 
rado,  and  utilized  the  machine  Committee,  subsequently  dissecting  the  Cati- 
liana  delegates,  countenanced  fornia  vote,  professed  to  discover  that  in  one 
jrieties  in  Washington  and  of  the  Congressional  districts  there  was  a 
,  most  important  of  all,  ob-  very  slightly  larger  vote  for  the  twenty-^ 
at  New  York  delegation,  in  Taft  candidates  than  for  the  tweoty-six 
lugh  alliance  with  the  head  of  Roosevelt  candidates. 
Mr,  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of 

;ven  more  important  part  of  j^^        Even  this  fact  was  in  dispute,  for 

as  that  which  involved  many       California    the  vote  was  not  taken  by  dis- 
ins  of  which  a  large  majority       '""""«•     tricts,  and  affidavits  "from  Sute 
s  of  the  National  Committee,  oflScials  were  filed  to  the  effect  that  il  could 
aged  Taft 's  campaign  in  190S,  not  possibly  be  proven  that  the  Taft  dcle- 
)ver  as  pledged  and  aggressive  gates  had  more  votes  in  that  precise  locality 
[Q12.    It  was  these  men  who  than  their  opponents.    It  is  the  general  cus- 
wn  to  decide  all  contests  in  tom  to  send  two  delegates  to  national  con- 
It  was  they  who  seated  the  ventions  from  each  Congressional  district, 
n  from  Texas,  although  the  and  four  from  the  State  at  large.    But  where 
gation,  headed  by  Col.  Cecil  every  party  and  faction  in  a  State  like  Cali- 
ioubtedly  entitled  to  recogni- 
hing  of  the  Texas  seats  alone  . 
enough  to  turn  the  scale.   The 
tional  Committee  to  seat  the 
from  Washington  is  said  to 
qualed  for  impropriety  in  the 
lational  conventions,  of  what- 
iinough  has  now  been  said  to 
i)  the  control  of  the  "rotten 
I  the  bargains  with  bosses  in 
lad  no  popular  primaries,  and 
I  of  the  National  Committee 
f  securing  seals  for  Taft  con- 
it  possible  for  a  man  holding 
esident  of  the  United  States  to 
le  candidate  in  a  Republican 
:hout  having  any  considerable 
itiment  in  his  favor. 

t  of  a  convention  of  1078  seats,  in  a  hiluok  huues 

,     Taft     had     somewhere     be-        "  ^f"*.  >onay.  you  munn't  Ulk  Ilke  lh«l.    But   I   Bilow 

«;n  fifty  and  a  hundred  dele-  il^^l'^Hh™ —'^'^^m  rr^lr^^LnTi!; 
chosen  and  fairly  representa-  ^n„„^  ^  don't  s«m  reasonsbic.-- From  th*  /»«i7y 
ijwrary  roll,  as  arranged  by  the   rnJuM  iChic«go) 
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fonua  had  agreed,  unanimously,  to  elect  all 
tbe  delegates  on  a  general  State  ticket,  just 
as  tbe  Presidential  electors  themselves  are 
chosen,  there  could  be  no  reason,  in  justice 
or  honor,  for  subsequently  dissecting  the 
rote  and  awarding  to  Taft  certain  district 
(lelegales  who  had  never  appeared  in  Cali- 
fornia in  that  capacity  and  had  not  been  so 
chosen.  The  characterization  of  this  act  by 
Got'enior  Johnson  was  in  the  strong  language 
of  an  honest  man  in  the  face  of  an  outrage 
which  for  sheer  audacity  had  seldom  been 
surpassed  in  an  American  political  convcn- 
lioQ.  It  is  not  necessary  in  these  pages  to  go 
further  into  the  details  of  the  methods  by 
vhich  a  factional  temporary  roll  became  the 
permanent  roll  of  the  convention. 

j^  Tbe  fight  over  the  contests  and 
■hmmk  the  organization  of  the  conven- 
^""!'  tion  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the 
dofingdayof  theconvention.  Governor  Had- 
ley  of  Missouri  had  been  made  the  Goor  leader 
00  behalf  of  the  Roosevelt  delegates.  He 
had  from  the  platform  of  the  convention 
repeatedly  denounced  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  as  improper,  and  the  tem- 
porary roll  as  invalid  and  fraudulent.  In 
meetings  of  the  Roosevelt  delegates,  several 
hundred  in  number,  held  separately  at  night. 
Governor  Hadley  had  expounded  and  advo- 
cated a  plan  of  action.  This  plan  took  the 
form  of  a  resolution  which  was  eloquently 
adv-ocated  by  Governor  Hadley,  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  unanimously  adopted.  It  was 
j^reed  in  these  meetings  of  tJie  Roosevelt 
delegates,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Hadley,  that  they  would  not  at  any  time 
accept  as  valid  the  results  of  a  convention 
which  should  organize  itself  by  making  per- 
manent the  temporary  roll  of  the  National 
Coranu'ttec.  It  was  decided  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  should  merely  ratify 
the  action  of  the  National  Committee  in 
passing  on  contests,  and  if  the  convention 
itsdf  should  make  the  temporary  roll  perma- 
nent, the  Roosevelt  delegates  would  remain  in 
their  seats  but  would  denounce  the  convention 
as  fraudulent  and  take  no  further  part  in  its 
work.  It  was  Governor  Hadley,  more  than 
anyone  else,  who  persuaded  his  fellow  Roose- 
vdt  delegates  that  this  was  the  proper  course 
lo  pursue.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  course  that 
ws  actually  followed  by  a  large  majority  of 
ibe  Roosevelt  delegates.  It  was  a  course  that 
fiud  responsibility, and  madeit  impossible  for 
ihe  Diajarity  to  escape  from  the  logical  re- 
sults of  its  conduct.  It  created  a  situation 
lium  which  nothing  but  defeat  could  follow. 


(Who  WU  ipolKKnAQ 


Haiitu  After  this  disputed  organization 
•uo  of  the  convention  was  com- 
"  "  pleted,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Xansas  delegation,  the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Allen, 
obtained  the  floor  in  order  to  state  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Roosevelt  delegates  and  to  read 
to  the  convention  a  direct  statement  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  who  had  arrived  in 
Chicago  a  day  or  two  before  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  convention  on  June  i8.  The 
position  of  spokesman  thus  afforded  to  Mr. 
Allen  had  been,  for  some  reason,  abandoned 
by  Governor  Hadley.  The  course  taken  by 
Mr.  Allen  and  the  Roosevelt  delegates  in 
general  was  precisely  the  one  that  Governor 
Hadley  had  taken  the  lead  in  formulating,  and 
to  which  he  had  secured  the  assent  of  his 
fellow -delegates.  Nothing  had  happened  in 
the  course  of  business  excepting  what  had 
been  foreseen  when  Hadley  had  declared  to 
all  these  Roosevelt  delegates  that  he  would 
stand  with  them  absolutely  to  the  end,  and 
lead  them  valiantly  in  the  course  whic>  he 
persuaded  them  to  adopt.  As  floor  leader 
of  a  good  cause  in  the  convention,  Hadley 
had  been  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the 
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men  who  had  been  put  forward  as  apologists 
for  the  doings  of  the  National  Committee, 
that  he  had  Rained  much  favor  with  the  on- 
looking  crowd.  Furthermore,  Hadley  had  a 
good  voice  and  a  sonorous  kind  of  fluency; 
so  that  he  shared  with  Senator  Root,  the 
presiding  officer,  that  kind  of  good-will  that 
an  audience  accords  to  distinction  of  manner 
and  courtesy  of  speech.  But  white  Hadley 
made  a  good  personal  impression  and  won 
favor  for  himself,  he  was  an  unfortunate 
selection  for  the  leadership  of  his  cause.  The 
contrast  between  the  graceful  Hadley,  who 
was  all  the  time,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
being  exploited  and  patronized  by  the  far 
shrewder  "Jim"  Watson,  who  was  managing 
the  contests  for  Taft,  was  something  like  that 
between  a  matinee  idol  and  a  real  master  of 
men, — although  Watson  had  a  lame  cause  to 
advocate  and  was  receiving  no  bouquets 
from  the  gallery.  He  was  employed  to  put 
a  bad  piece  of  business  through,  and  he  was 
true  to  his  job.  If  a  man  like  Watson's  old 
Indiana  opponent,  Senator  Beveridge,  had 
been  floor  leader  for  the  Roosevelt  forces, 
instead  of  Hadley,  the  real  Republican;. 
would  probably  have  found  a  way  to  control 
their  own  convention.  But  Beveridge  and  the 
other  Roosevelt  contestants  from  Indiana  had 
been  shut  out  by  the  National  Committee. 


j^,  i„t„t^„,'^^^  leaders  of  the  Taft  forces 
oftm  had  never  really  intended  tonom- 
'■*"""  inate  their  candidate.  They  had 
meant  to  tie  up  the  convention,  check  the 
Roosevelt  movement,  and  evolve  a  com- 
promise out  of  the  deadlock.  Taft  himself, 
and  "those  immediately  near  him,  were  evi- 
dently unable  to  perceive  the  true  state  of 
Republican  sentiment.  It  was  an  instance  of 
obtuseness  so  case-hardened  that  no  gleam  of 
light  could  have  penetrated  it.  But  Senator 
Crane,  Senator  Root,  Senator  Penrose,  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  many  of  the  rest,  were  in  the 
exercise  of  their  usual  clear  and  penetrating 
intelligence.  There  were  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  some  of  these  here  named,  and 
others  not  here  named,  were  inveterate  in 
their  determination  to  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  Roosevelt.  The  great  block  of  dele- 
gates, ninety  in  number,  from  the  State  of 
New  York  were  not  instructed  for  Taft  and 
were  free  to  use  their  own  judgment.  They 
had  helped  to  seat  Taft's  bunches  of  dele- 
gates from  the  Black  Belt,  and  his  contest- 
ants from  other  parts  of  the  country,  be- 
cause, in  point  of  fact,  Roosevelt  must  other- 
wise have  been  easily  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot  by  the  delegates  fairly  representing 
the  lai^er  (lart  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
country.  They  knew  that  Taft  wa's  a  dis- 
credited candidate  and  that  he  ought,  after 
the  Ohio  primaries,  to  have  released  his  dele- 
,r;ates  and  allowed  the  Republican  party  to 
shape  its  own  destinies  without  his  further 


e  Jountat  (Boston^ 
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attempt  to  coerce  it  through  the  use  of  a 
power  that  was  not  his  personally,  but  only 
his  as  3  public  trust.  Id  their  private  atti- 
tude in  Chicago  they  showed  even  less  esteem 
for  Taft  and  his  candidacy  than  did  the  Pro- 
gressive leaders. 

^^^^  But  while  they  held  the  Taft 
•^•i»  candidacy  in  contempt,  they 
rurmimt  j^^j  ^j^^  Rooggyelt  Candidacy  in 
fear.  The  Repubhcan  party  in  the  State  of 
New  York  has  long  been  managed  by  a  few 
oq^anization  leaders  in  the  open,  and  by  cer- 
tain large  business  interests  that  are  never 
in  the  open  but  are  always  in  touch  with  the 
politidans.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  at  length 
become  convinced  that  a  system  of  this  kind 
is  outgrown  and  indefensible.  He  stands  for 
the  Western  plan  of  direct  control  of  the  party 
in  each  State  by  its  members.  The  kind  of 
system  that  has  been  adopted  in  California 
and  that  is  coming  into  full  adoption  in  great 
States  like  Illinois,'  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania, 
is  quite  likely  to  displace,  at  least  for  a  time, 
such  strong   and   able  men  as   Penrose  of 

Penn^lvania    and    Barnes    of    New    York.  j„g  Chicago  hold-ip 

These  are  public  men  of  ability,  but  Roose-  Ffomtheri«nj  (WaAineton) 

vdt  has  told  the  people  that  these  men  are 

more  devoted  to  special  and  private  interests  by  misuse  of  federal  patronage  and  by  subse- 
than  they  are  to  the  public  welfare.  The  sue-  quent  sharp  practice.  But  the  Roosevelt 
cess  (^  Roosevelt  would  mean  the  new  system  movement  had  to  be  somehow  blocked,  be- 
and  leaders  willing  to  make  the  new  system  cause  it  was  not  merely  a  movement  against 
serve  the  public  welfare.  There  are  plenty  Taft,  but  it  was  even  more  boldly  a  move- 
of  such  men  in  the  State  of  New  York — men  ment  against  them  as  Taft's  sponsors  and 
of  great  ability  and  character,  and  of  fine  managers.  Unfortunately,  mey  had  done 
qualification  for  public  service.  It  is  plain  their  work  too  well.  By  the  utmost  stretch 
enough  that  the  men  who  control  State  of  unfairness,  the  National  Committee  could 
machinesandwhoaresomewhat  picturesquely  only  give  the  ant i- Roosevelt  forces  a  bare 
called  "bosses,"  are  naturally  opposed  to  the  majority  on  the  temporary  roll.  And  it  was 
new  political  methods  that  are  advocated  by  only  by  making  the  temporary  roll  penna- 
Go\'emor  Hiram  Johnson,  Governor  Stubbs,  nent  that  the  Roosevelt  movement  could  be 
Governor  Aldrich,  and  a  great  number  of  retarded.  The  managers  had  expected  to 
other  good  men  who  had  asked  Mr.  Roose-  retard  it  long  enough  so  that  they  could  find 
vett  to  become  their  candidate  for  the  Presi-  excuse  for  turning  to  a  compromise  candidate, 
dency  this  year.  But  the  Roosevelt  men  had  no  possible  reason 

for  compromising.  They  had  come  to  the 
These  men  of  the  Barnes  type  convention  as  the  responsible  representatives 
had  far  more  respect  for  Roose-  of  the  Republican  voters,  without  whose  help 
velt  (ban  for  Taft,  and  in  private  a  Republican  President  could  not  be  elected. 
*ere  always  ready  to  say  so.  But  they  could  The  men  who  were  trying  to  force  them  into 
not  do  business  with  Roose  velt,  whereas  Taft  a  compromise  were  in  control  of  a  body  of 
was  pathetically  eager  to  do  business  with  delegates,  many  of  whom  represented  nothing 
them  on  their  own  terms.  These  men  were  at  all,  and  some  of  whom  were  not  e\'en  al- 
not  without  their  own  kind  of  loyalty  to  the  lowed  to  cast  a  ballot  in  the  neighborhoods 
old  Republican  party.  They  did  not  wish  to  where  they  lived.  The  very  Taft  leaders 
&hape  the  most  shameful  chapter  in  the  themselves  were  in  large  part  men  who  had 
party's  history  by  naming  a  discredited  candi-  lately  been  repudiated  by  their  fellow-Re- 
date,  even  after  they  had  helped  to  give  that  publicans  in  their  own  States.  It  was  not 
candidate  a  bare  technical  majority  obtained  to  be  expected  that  the  Roosevelt  delegates. 
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■  crimes  if  the  laws  that  apply  to  elections 
-  were  applicable  to  similar  misconduct  in 
;  conventions.  Governor  Hadley  had  declared 
I  that  he  would  never  accept  or  condone  any 
I  act  of  a  convention  that  owed  its  control  to 

■  the  seating  of  certain  delegations.  The  Taft 
1  leaders,   after   the   passing   of   the   Hadley 

■  boom,  which  was  as  fleeting  as  it  was  acci- 
'  dental,  would  gladly  have  proposed  Justice 

Charles  E.  Hughes;  but  there  were  several 

■  reasons  why  this  would  have  been  impossible. 

,  ^^^       They  then  turned  to  the  best 

i  Mot   ^    compromise  suggestion  of  all,  and 

"""'"■'  offered  to  nominate  Senator  Cum- 
mins of  Iowa.  Cummins  had  been  read  out 
'  of  the  Republican  party,  with  all  the  cere- 
;  monies  of  excommunication,  by  Taft's  ad- 
1  ministration;  and  he  and  his  late  colleague, 
:  Senator  Dolliver,  had  fought  the  adminis- 

■  tration  with  more  fervor,  industry,  and  sin- 
;  cerity  of  opposition  and  contempt  than  any 
'  other  two  men  in  the  Republican  party.  But 
I  Senator  Cummins, — who  would  have  made 
,  an  admirable  candidate  if  these  leaders  had 
'  espoused  his  cause  some  months  earlier,  and 
;  who  would  then  have  been  acceptable  to  Mr. 

■  Roosevelt  and  to  all  the  Progressives, — 
1  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  nomination 
;  suggested  after  the  convention  had  been 
'  organized  by  sharp  practice  under  the  influ- 
:  ences  that  had  also  cheated  Mr.  Cummins 
I  out  of  the  delegates  that  ought  to  have  been 
i    his  from  his  own  State  of  Iowa.     Neither 

would  Senator  La  FoUette  or  his  supporters 
entertain  the  idea  of  a  nomination  at  the 
hands  of  a  convention  that  had  been  so 
tainted  in  its  organization.  A  point  was 
reached  where,  in  their  distress,  a  good  many 
of  the  Taft  delegates  would  have  voted  for 
Roosevelt  himself, — certainly  enough  to  have 
secured  his  nomination  if  he  could  have  per- 
mitted his  own  delegates  to  cooperate. 

Tin  criaia  and  ^^^  Colonel  RooscveU  and  his 
Booiiaiifi  supporting  delegates  had  agreed 
stattmint  together  in  advance  that  they 
would  not  participate  in  the  further  acts  of 
the  convention  if  it  made  the  temporary  roll 
permanent,  and  if  it  refused  to  revise  its 
membership.  Thus,  when  the  members 
whose  seats  were  under  dispute  were  made 
judges  in  one  another's  cases,  so  that  each 
Taft  contestant  was  seated  in  turn  by  the 
votes  of  all  the  other  Taft  contestants,  the 
crisis  of  the  convention  had  been  reached. 
Here  a  man  of  sturdy  fiber  and  good  fighting 
qualities  took  the  floor.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Kan- 
sas, has  a  powerful  voice,  ample  wit  and 
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humor,  courage  both  moral  and  physical,  and 
a  splradid  and  wholesome  capacity  for  right- 
eous indigDation.  He  held  the  convention  in 
a  sort  of  shamed  quiet,  under  the  spell  of  a 
scathing  denunciation  of  its  folly  and  mis- 
cooduct.-  He  then  read  the  following  state- 
ment from  Colonel  Roosevelt: 

A  ckar  majority  of  the  delegatea  honestly 
flKtfd  to  this  convention  were  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple to  nominate  me.  Under  the  direction  and  with 
ibe  encouragement  of  Mr.  Tafl,  the  majority  of 
the  National  Committee,  by  the  so-called  "steam- 
nJler"  methods,  and  with  scandalous  disregard  of 
every  priudple  of  elementary  honesty  and  decency, 
•tofc  eighty  or  ninety  delegates,  putting  on  the 
lemporar)-  roll-call  a  sufficient  number  of  fraudulent 
delegates  to  defeat  the  legally  expre^ed  will  of  the 
pet^ile  and  to  subatitute  a  dishonest  for  an  honest 


the  defutict  nattonaJ  committee,  and  the  majority 
which  thus  indorsed  fraud  watf  made  a  majority 
only  because  it  included  the  fraudulent  delegates 
tbemaelt'es.  who  all  sat  as  judges,  on  one  another's 
rates.  If  these  fraudulent  votes  had  not  thus  been 
cut  and  counted,  the  convention  would  have  been 
pu^ed  of  their  presence. 

This  action  makes  the  convention  in  no  proper 
jmse  any  longer  a  Republican  convention,  repre-     pimiDEniili  It  umm,  OikMn. 
tenting  the  real  Republican  party.     Therefore,  I  uon.  henry  j.  allen.  or  Kansas 

hope  the  men  elected  as  Roosevelt  delegates  will  (One  of  theitmngnt  ind  mon  isfliKniint  o(  the  Ro<»v*li 
DOW  decline  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the  con-  ifadcn) 

vention.     I  do  not  release  any  dele^te  from  his 

honorable  obligation  to  vote  for  me,  if  he  votes  at  read  by  Mr.  Fairbanks,  nobody  listening.  In 
.D:  but  under  the  actual  conditions  1  hope  that  he  jh^  ^g^  ^j  tjje  campaign  this  platform  may 
»ill  not  vote  at  all.  .  l  .l       ..      ,-  i  -l         li-      u   .         l 

The  convention  as  now  composed  has  no  claim  catch  the  attenUon  of  the  public,  but  such  a 
to  represent  the  voters  of  the  Republican  party,  moment  has  not  yet  arrived.  Mr.  Taft  was 
It  rtpresents  nothing  but  successful  fraud  in  put  in  nomination  by  an  Ohio  gentleman 
OTTrriding  the  will  irf  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  ^jj^sp  rhetorical  phrases,  carefully  prepared 
Any  man  nominated  by  the  convention  as  now  con-  ,  i_     .   i    j-  ■      .l   ■ 

«ituted  would  be  merely  the  beneficiary  of  this  '"  advance,  were  almost  ludicrous  m  their 
HKcewful  fraud;  it  would  be  deeply  discreditable  remoteness  from  the  state  of  mind  m  which 
to  any  man  to  accept  the  convention's  nomination  the  convention  found  itself.  On  the  roll  call 
under  these  circumstances,  and  any  man  thus  m^.  Taft  received  561  votes,  the  full  mem- 
accepting  It  would  have  no  claim  to  the  support  of    ,        ,  .       , .,  .-       i.   -  o      -ri. 

any  TRei^blican  on  party  grounds  and  would  have  bcrship  of  the  convention  being  1078.  There 
forfdied  the  right  to  ask  the  support  of  any  were  344  delegates  who  declared  themselves 
honest  man  of  any  pany  on  moral  grounds.  present  but  not  voting.    There  were  107  who 

Theodore  Roosevelt.       voted  for  Roosevelt,  regarding  it  as  necessary 
.     .     ,       to  obey  their  home  instructions.    La  Follette 

»r.  7^-.  The  thing  that  remained  after  received  forty-one,  Cummins  seventeen,  and 
•^«Si^  ^^-        .V  Colonel  Hughes  two.     Vice-President  Sherman  was 

'  Roosevelt  s  statement  was  vir-  renominated  by  a  vote  of  597.  Three  hun- 
tually  a  Taft  convention  rather  than  a  Re-  ^^^  ^^j  fifty.,wo  Roosevelt  men  abstained 
publican  body.  The  delegate,  numbering  f„^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ,„i,  ^^|,  ^^^  seventyMwe 
about  350.  who  retnained  m  their  seats  but  delegates  had  left  the  hall.  There  were  about 
did  not  participate  in  the  further  work  of  the  ^j^,  ^.^^^  f^^  five  other  names.  Thus  the 
convention  representetl  masses  of  Republican  invention,  in  cynical  mood  and  far  from 
TOlers  without  whom  it  would  be  impossible  ^^      ^  ^^  hopeful  over  its  work,  ad- 

to  choose  a  Republican  President.    The  con-  journed  Saturday  evening,  June  «. 
vention  at  once  made  Mr.  Root  its  permanent 

chairman  and  proceeded  to  adopt  a  platform  j,„,„„,y,  Mtm-^^^^'^ '"  *^*  same  evening  a  great 
and  nominate  candidates, — everything  mov-  i^aunator-  gathering  met  in  Orchestra  Hall, 
ing  in  a  perfunctory  way  on  a  cut-and-dried  ' '"""  "  Chicago,  in  the  highest  spirits  and 
plan  without  opposition.    The  platform  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  that  could 
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not  easily  be  described.  On  the  platform 
were  massed  the  larger  part  of  the  Roo5e^■elt 
delfgutes.  The  great  hall  was  packed  to  the 
r^f  with  friends  of  the  movement,  and  out- 
side in  the  street  were  many  thousands  more. 
Governor  Johnson  of  CaJifornia  presided. 
Senator  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  presented  reso- 
lutions, and  Controller  Prendergast,  of  New 
York  City,  made  a  speech  of  great  eloquence. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  declared  the  rightful 
Kepubliciin  candidate,  and  he  was  then  and 
there  accorded  a  nomination  by  the  delegates 
anil  I  he  mass  meeting.  Whereupon  Colonel 
Koosevelt  himself  appeared  and  accepted  the 
"oniination,  making  one  of  the  most  powerful 
iiiKl  impressive  s|)eeches  of  his  lifetime.  Col- 
onel Koosevcit  declared  that  the  movement 
would  have  to  )>u  ctmpleted  by  a  gathering 
A*"  'i"'"'*'"'"'"  lo  be  held  several  weeks  later. 
I'd  he  nuide  his  acceplancc  contingent  upon 


the  III 


MToval  of  s 


subse<iuent  gathering. 


ThtAp-  ^^  ^'^  have  already  made  clear, 
i»n/iot*r#  the  national  conventions  are  not 
°'"  the  party  courts  of  last  resort. 
The  appeal  from  voluntary  national  gather- 
ings is  to  the  legal  and  tangible  party  organi- 
zations of  the  several  States.  And  the  final 
appeal,  of  course,  is  to  the  voters  at  the  polls. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Republicans  of  the 
country  had  already  nominated  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  that  the  business  of  the  Chicago 
convention  was  to  ratify  that  nomination, 
select  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  adopt  a 
platform,  change  the  basis  of  representation 
in  future  conventions,  provide  for  the  choice 
of  delegates  in  future  by  popular  primaries, 
and  adjourn.  Inasmuch  as  the  convention 
failed  to  do  these  things,  it  had  nothing  to 
expect  but  to  find  its  work  repudiated  in  as 
many  States  as  were  dissatisfied.  In  States 
like  California,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South  Da- 
kota, and  various  others,  the  Roosevelt  Re- 
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publicans  were  in  full  rontrol,  and  in  some  of  vention  and  emphatically  refused  to  accept 
them  the  Presidential  electors  had  already  what  was  done  in  the  Taft  convention.    By  a 
been  nominated.    There  was  no  reason  why  vote  of  more  than  i  to  i, — the  figures  being 
these  electors  could  not  declare  themselves  773  to  343, — the  Republican  State  Convcn- 
as  intending  to    vote   for    Mr.    Roosevelt  tion  at  Des  Moines,  on  July  10,  refused  to  in- 
in  the  Electoral  College,  if  they  should  be  dorse  the  Taft  ticket  or  the  Chicago  plat- 
elected   for   that   purpose  by   their    fellow  form.   The  new  State  Republican  Committee 
citizens  in  November.  is  anti-Taft  10  to  r.    The  convention  con- 
demned the  seating  of  fraudulent  delegates 
1^^  ^^^    In  the  State  of  Iowa,  although  at  Chicago,  and  urged  the  voters  to  use  the 
••  (••       the  Taft  forces  had  secured  a  ma-  dictates  of  their  conscience  in  selecting  their 
***"^       jority  of  the  delegates  to  the  Chi-  candidate  for  President,    Arrangements  were 
cago  conventiOD,  the  party  met  in  Slate  con-  made  for  putting  a  Roosevelt  electoral  ticket 
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velt  nomination  will  be  regarded  as  regular, 
and  that  the  Taft  men,  if  dissatisfied,  will 
ha^'e  to  appear  as  third-party  men,  or  bolters. 
Michigan  will  have  primaries  like  Kanras, 
and  the  Roosevelt  men,  if  successful  in  them, 
will  be  "regular."  In  Missouri,  it  seems  to 
be  the  decision  that  the  electors  recently 
nominated  by  the  Roosevelt  forces  ought,  U 
elected,  to  vote  for  Taft.  There  will  be  a 
new  list  of  Roosevelt  electors  on  the  ballot 
paper.  Governor  Hadley's  position  finally  is 
that  Missouri  Republicans  should  support 
either  Taft  or  Roosevelt,  according  to  their 
preferences,  while  uniting  in  the  support  of 
State  and  local  candidates.  He  seems  to  have 
gone  over  personally  to  the  Taft  camp,  but 
has  no  objection  to  a  set  of  Roosevelt  electors 
in  Missouri.  In  New  Jersey  there  is  to  be  a 
September  primary,  the  results  of  which  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Republican 
electors  will  be  for  Taft  or  for  Roosevelt.  In 
many  other  States  the  situations  have  yet  to 
be  worked  out. 

r»«Srt-«««  Ob\iously  in  the  State  of  New 
in  Mtit  York  Roosevelt  electors  wUl  have 
"'"'  to  be  nominated  by  the  filing  of 
petitions.  The  existing  law,  prepared  by  the 
bosses  of  both  parties,  makes  it  burdensome 
and  difficult  to  file  independent  nominations. 
A  strong  Roosevelt  movement  was,  however, 
duly  launched  almost  immediately  after  the 
Chicago  convention,  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Hotchkiss  took  charge  of  the  preliminary 
organization,  with  men  like  Controller  Pren- 
dergast,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  and  many 
others,  coBperating.  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  who 
was  State  Insurance  Commissioner  under 
Governor  Hughes,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  highly  accomplished  public  men  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  produced  in  recent 
years.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
that  this  magazine  mentioned  him  two  years 
ago  as  the  most  suitable  nominee  to  suc- 
ceed Hughes  as  Governor.  The  Progressive 
movement  in  New  York  will  be  under  the 
direction  in  every  locality  of  groups  of  men 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  open,  straightforward 
methods  and  opposed  to  the  machine  system. 

Ion  ^^^  expected  call  for  the  Pro- 
toOeni-if  gressive  movement's  convention 
on  »uButt  B  July  appeared  on  July  7.  It  was 
promulgated  by  Senator  Dixon,  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  provisional  committee  se- 
lected by  the  Roose\elt  men  at  Chicago.  It 
calls  for  a  convention  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
August  s,  at  Chicago,  to  name  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  and  to  adopt  a 
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pUtform.  The  call  is  not  so  much  for  a  rigid 
party  in  the  old  sense  as  for  an  organization 
that  will  work  openly  and  sincerely  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  call  is  signed  by 
siity-three  names,  representing  forty  different 
Stales,  nearly  all  of  them  being  well-known 
men  of  representative  character  and  tested 
qualities  as  men  and  citizens.  All  but  three 
of  them  are  Republicans.  Although  the 
mavtmcnt  in^-ites  men  from  all  parties,  it  is 
ob\-)ously  an  effort  to  reorganize  and  modem- 
in  the  Republican  party,  so  that  it  shall  take 
on  thoroughly  and  completely  the  character 
and  standing  that  have  been  given  to  the 
Propessive  movement  in  the  United  States 
Snute  by  such  leaders  as  Cummins,  Bristow, 
La  FoIIette,  Clapp,  Bourne,  Beveridge,  Dixon 
and  se\-eral  others.  Or,  to  state  it  in  another 
way,  the  intention  is  to  give  this  new  move- 
ment such  a  character  as  Republicanism  has 
assumed  in  a  number  of  States-  under  the 
leadership  of  governors  like  Stubbs  of  Kan- 
us.  Johnson  of  California,  Aldrich  of  Ne- 
braska, Osbom  of  Michigan,  McGovem  of 
K'isconsin,  Bass  of  New  Hampshire,  and  others 
of  like  standing.  If  this  were  an  arbitrary 
nwement,  figured  out  on  paper,  and  merely 
devised  to  float  the  candidacy  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  there  might  not  be  much  chance 
for  it.  But  the  movement  is  a  great  and 
hopeful  reality,  quite  regardless  of  the  pros- 
pective convention  of  August  5.  It  was  thor- 
oofihly  represented  by  the  group  of  governors 
who  launched  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy 
Wore  the  primaries  and  State  conventions, 
and  won  for  him  the  support  of  a  large  ma- 
joity  of  the  Republicans  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  meeting  at  Chicago  can  but 
help  to  give  further  direction  and  impetus  to 


(Who  wilhdnw  trom  the  support  of  Taft  at  Chicago  and 
and  who  \i  one  c^  Che  chief  organjten  of   th?   Progressive 


a  tendency  that  had  already  been  made  dis- 
tinctive by  the  group  of  Progressive  Senators 
who  for  several  years  have  acted  together 
virtually  as  a  third  party.    Although  Senator 
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s  always  been  comparatively  homogeneous, 
ic  present  split  in  the  party  is  temporary 
id  transitional.  Fundamentally,  the  Re- 
iblican  party  has  always  been  Progressive, 
it  in  order  lo  keep  alive  it  is  compelled 
>m  time  to  time  to  accept  new  views  o:' 
lat  progress  means  and  to  adapt  itself  to 
:w  conditions.  It  is  now  in  the  process  ol 
tiealthful  transformation  from  within.  Pre- 
iely  as  it  threw  ofT  machine  domination  in 
;nnsylvania  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  it  has  been 
ruggling  to  emancipate  itself  in  many  other 
ates.  Whether  it  keeps  the  name  Republi- 
n,  or  not,  the  Progressive  movement  will 
t  made  up  of  men  who,  like  Roosevelt,  have 
xn  the  leaders  in  the  more  radical  wing  of 
e  Republican  parly. 

umocratie    ^^^  Democratic  party  has  some 

■artji  i(»     elements  of  unity,  but  in  the  main 

"' "*     '  itisacoalitionofgroups.  Itslarg- 

t  factor  is  the  solid  South.    Its  second  factor 

permanence  is  Tammany  Hall.  Its  third 
the  old-line  Democracy  represented  by  men 
:e  Governor  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  and  its  fourth 

the  radical  Democracy  represented  by 
En  like  Bryan  and  Hearst.  The  Democratic 
Tty  finds  its  opportunity  not  so  much  in 
i  own  shining  virtues  as  in  the  faults  and 
ilures  of  the  Republican  party.  The  im- 
ense  Democratic  wave  that  struck  the 
untry  in  1910  was  due  to  the  weakness  and 
ilure  of  the  Taft  administration  and  the 
:tion  of  a  Republican  Congress  in  passing 
e  Payne-Aldrich  tariiT.  The  recent  Pro- 
essive  movement  in  the  Republican  party, 
I  led  by  Roosevelt,  was  a  confession  of 
lese  mistakes. 

Bri  ht  ^^^  success  of  Taft  through  the 
nmnti  far  "Old  Guard '' at  Chicago  gives  the 

wiiima  Democrats  an  even  better  o[>por- 
mity  than  they  had  in  1910.  The  Demo- 
atic  Congress  has  conducted  itself  in  a  praise- 
orthy  manner  under  Clark  as  Speaker  and 
nderwood  as  floor  leader.  A  number  of 
•emocratic  governors  have  given  their  States 
uod  administrations.  The  Democratic  con- 
ention  at  Baltimore  nominated  a  brilliant  and 
ammendable  ticket,  and  adopted  an  excel- 
ait  platform.  Have  the  Democrat*;  therefore 
arned  the  right  to  win  the  election  in  Novem- 
er,  and  have  the  Republicans  advertised  their 
eedof  rebuke  and  defeat?  There  would  seem 
nly  one  answer  to  that  question.  The 
)emocrats,  led  by  the  ticket  of  Wilson  and 
rlarshall,  would  seem  to  merit  success,  and 
rould  also  seem  entitled  to  expect  it  with 
,  good  deal  of  confidence.    If,  indeed,  there 
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bad  been  such  acquiescence  in  the  nomina- 
tioo  of  Taf  t  and  Sherman  that  the  Roosevelt 
mo\-cment  had  been  abandoned  there  could 
have  been  only  one  outcome.  Under  those 
circumstances,  as  between  Wilson  and  Taft, 
it  is  not  easy  to  figure  out  where  Taft  could 
have  expected  to  win  a  single  electoral  vote 
in  the  entire  country.  If  it  were  merely  a 
matter  of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
a  [^residential  candidate,  the  thing  might 
jiist  as  veil  be  made  unanimous. 

But  a  great  deal  more  than  that  is 
rmr2!^tt  involved.  There  is  a  Congress  to  . 
'""  be  elected  this  year,  and  another  . 
JD  igi4.  The  future  of  parties  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  Democratic  party  machinery  in 
a  number  of  great  States,  as  in  New  York,  re- 
mains in  control  of  objectionable  bosses  and 
machines.  The  Progressive  movement,  which 
in  the  main  represents  the  energetic  self- 
assertion  of  Republican  voters  who  wish  to 
rehabilitate  their  own  party,  cannot  be  aban- 
doned merely  because  the  Democrats,  through 
the  force  of  circumstances,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  nominate  a  splendid  ticket.  With 
the  Progressive  party  thoroughly  launched 
and  in  the  field,  we  are  quite  certain  to  have 
a  progressive-minded  President,  whether  it 
be  Woodrow  Wilson  or  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  see  the  process  of  whole- 
sMnc  improvement  going  on  within  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  a  sweeping  transformation 
of  the  Republican  party  into  a  modern, 
popular,  valuable  organization  fit  to  ser\e  as 
the  political  agency  of  self-respecting  men. 
The  whole  situation,  therefore,  is  one  that 
iDvites  good  cheer  and  congratulation. 

trsMmt  Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be 
wnmm      found  personal   sketches   of  the 

""•'•  Democratic  candidates.  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  father  was  an  Ohio  man,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  accepted  a  pas- 
torate in  Virginia  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
his  dijitinguished  son.  Woodrow  Wilson  thus 
pew  up  in  the  South,  but  he  went  to  Prince- 
twi  for  his  college  studies.  Several  years 
after  leaving  Princeton  he  completed  post- 
i;Taduate  studies  at  the  Johns  Ifopkins 
t'niversity,  and  entered  at  once  upon  his 
career  as  a  professor  of  political  science.  In- 
ddentally,  he  had  studied  law  and  had  for 
a  few  months  hung  out  his  shingle  at  Atlanta. 
His  studies  of  practical  politics  and  the  art 
of  carrying  on  national  government  were 
■nwe  thorough  in  some  respects  than  those 
of  any  other  young  man  of  his  time.  While 
at  Baltimore,  in  the  university,  his  skill  as 


a  political  sjieaker  and  debater  was  recog- 
nized as  unequaled  among  all  his  contempo- 
raries. To  say  that  he  has  since  pursued  the 
life  of  an  academic  recluse  is  ridiculous.  It 
is  as  great  a  mistake  to  speak  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  a  mere  bookworm  and  scholar, 
without  practical  knowledge,  as  to  speak  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  practical  politician  who  must  go  to  William 
Barnes,  Jr.,  for  instruction  in  constitutional 
law  and  history.  In  fact,  Wilson  is  also  man 
of  affairs,  and  Roosevelt  is  also  a  scholar. 

KotMotiiaid  ^^^^  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  are 
wutot  at  Put-  remarkably  versed  in  the  two 
lie  Mm  ](j,jds  of  ]K)litical  knowledge. 
They  know  about  governments  through  vast 
historical  study  and  reading,  and  they  know 
about  political  matters  in  their  working  mani- 
festations. Obviously,  Mr.  Roose\elt  has  had 
very  much  more  practical  experience  than 
Dr.  Wilson.  But  they  belong  to  the  same 
class.  They  would  both  of  them  be  great 
public  men  and  leaders  in  England,  or  Can- 
ada, or  France,  or  Germany,  where  public 
life  is  a  career.  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  writer 
and  speaker  on  political  matters,  has  always 
been  before  the  American  public.  As  admin- 
istrator, he  has  carried  on  the  affairs  of  a  great 
university,  a  position  which  in  our  country 
trains  for  governmental  administration  better 
than  almost  any  other  kind  of  experience. 
As  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  he  has  shown 
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minds  are  trained  to  work  in  that  fashion. 
Others  who  might  be  named  are  essentially 
private-minded.  These  others  have  always 
some  personal,  private  reason  for  public  acts. 

Ha^n  wiivui  ^^*  Baltimore  convention  began 
Won  at  with  a  sharp  fight  over  the  choice 
aitimcrt  ^j  ^  temporary  chairman.  Mr- 
Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York,  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the 
candidate  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Wall 
Street  interests.  Mr.  Parker  was  selected, 
but  in  almost  everything  else  the  great 
Nebraska  orator  dominated  the  convention. 
Mr.  Bryan  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  James 
of  Kentucky  as  permanent  chairman.  He 
denounced  the  very  presence  in  the  conven- 
tion as  delegates  of  certain  well-known  finan- 
ciers, and  would  have  scourged  them  from 
the  convention  with  a  whip  of  cords.  The 
Republican  situation  at  Chicago  gave  Bryan 
his  great  opportunity,  and  he  used  it  with  a 
power  and  force  that  surprised  even  his 
warmest  admirers.  Bryan's  attitude  soon 
eliminated  the  more  conser\ative  candidates, 
and  the  delegations  said  to  be  controlled  by 
bosses  came  over,  after  a  good  many  ballots, 
to  the  support  of  Champ  Clark.  But  at  this 
juncture  Bryan  passionately  refused  to  sup- 
port any  man  who  was  acceptable  to  the  New 
York  delegation.  Bryan  had  been  regarded 
as  friendly  to  Champ  Clark,  and  his  own 
N'ebraska  delegation  was  instructed  to  sup- 
port the  Speaker.  It  is  felt  by  Champ  Clark 
and  his  friends  that  Bryan  wrongfully  in- 
tervened at  a  time  when  othern-ise  Clark 
might  have  won. 

^  On  the  very  firist  ballot,  Clark  had 

Manv  44oJ^,  Wilson  314,  Harmon  148, 
"""""  Underwood  1173^,  not  to  men- 
tion the  small  number  of  votes  for  minor  can- 
didates. On  the  tenth  ballot  Clark  received 
556,  Wilson  350,  Underwood  iiyj^.  On  that 
l^llot  Harmon  had  been  dropped  by  New 
York,  which  had  switched  over  to  Clark. 
The  Underwood  vote  remained  very  little 
changed  through  more  than  forty  ballots. 
Clark  remained  in  the  lead  until  the  30th, 
when  Wilson  passed  him,  the  vote  standing 
455  to  460.  A  large  mo\'ement  to  Wilson 
came  on  the  4,ird,  when  he  had  602  against 
Clark's  329.  On  the  45th  the  vote  stood: 
Wilson  633,  Clark  306,  Underwood  97,  Har- 
mon 25,  Fobs  27.  The  surprise  came  on  the 
next  ballot,  when  the  entire  Underwood 
strength  went  over  to  Wilson.  Most  of  the 
Clark  support  did  likewise,  and  on  the  46th 
ballot  Wilson  was  nominated  with  990  votes, 
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Clark  retaining  84  and  Harmon  tz.  The 
result  was  accepted  with  good-will  by  the 
entire  convention.  Every  one  adniitted 
that  Governor  Wilson  personally  had  pur- 
sued a  course  of  the  most  perfect  dignity 
and  propriety. 

natftriM,  We  have  pleasure  in  publishing 
~oJh^t4^  also  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
tmut*H  an  article  by  Mr.  Shipp  that 
gives  a  pleasant  and  attractive  picture  of 
Governor  Marahall  of  Indiana  in  his  typical 
life  as  a  lawyer  and  in  his  brief  but  repu- 
table public  career.  Governor  Marshall  was 
thought  by  his  neighbors  to  be  of  Presidential 
size,  and  his  candidacy  in  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention held  the  thirty  votes  of  Indiana 
steadily  through  twenty-seven  ballots.  The 
Baltimore  platform  is  worthy  of  analysis  and 
discussion,  but  we  shall  defer  our  discussion 
of  platforms  until  next  month,  when  it  will 
be  possible  to  compare  the  document  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Roosevelt  men  and  national 
progressives  with  the  Bryan  platform  adopted 
at  Baltimore.  It  will  be  also  worth  while  to 
^y  somctbinf;  in  that  connection  upon  the 
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actual  drafting  of  the  platforms  and  their 
preliminary  history.  The  Initiative  in  these 
matters  is  highly  important.  Mr.  Bryan 
persuaded  the  Baltimore  convention  to  adopt 
the  unusual  plan  of  choosing  the  candidates 
first  and  then  agreeing  upon  a  jilatform,  in 
order  that  the  man  who  was  to  be  chief 
expounder  of  the  party's  \'iews  should  not 
find  himself  at  odds  with  its  formal  avowals 
of  creed.  These  matters  we  shall  further 
discuss  next  month  in  analyzing  the  two  lead- 
ing platforms,  as  mentioned  above,  also 
noting  the  character  of  the  Barnes  platform 
which  (with  some  modifications)  was  adopted 
by  the  Taft  convention. 

Manaaina  ^^  ^^"  "^'^  '^  possible  next  month 
Taft-t       to  speak  with  more  detail  upon 

camnaittn  ^^^  methods  and  management 
of  the  campaign.  Leadership  in  particular 
States  will  probably  be  more  important  this 
year  than  national  direction.  The  Taft 
managers  met  'n-ith  the  President  at  Wash- 
ington last  month,  and  although  Mr,  William 
Barnes  of  Albany  was  the  universal  choice  for 
real  head  of  the  campaign,  it  was  regarded  as 
better  policy  to  put  forward  the  President's 
secretary,  Mr,  Charles  D.  Hilles,  as  titular 
chairman  of  the  committee,  while  keeping 
real  control  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barnes  and 
other  members  of  the  executive  group  of  the 
National  Committee.  Mr.  Hilles  is  not  yet 
known  to  the  country  as  having  been  a  party 
leader.  His  chairmanship  of  the  committee 
'  comes  by  way  of  his  personal  relations  with 
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directly  from  the  White  House  until  Con- 
gressman McKinley  opened  the  Taft  head- 
quarters bureau  in  Washington.  His  fidelity 
to  his  chief  is  of  course  bis  particular  qualifica- 
tion for  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee. 

wiiton'i  "^^^  Wilson  campaign  promises 
"ESfici/-  to  be  conducted  in  the  most  open 
''™""'"*  and  businesshke  way,  with  fuU 
publicity  given  to  campaign  contributions, 
both  before  election  and  after.  The  young 
lawyer  and  Princeton  graduate,  Mr.  William 
F.  ilcCombs,  who  has  for  an  entire  year  con- 
ducted the  preliminary  campaign  for  the 
nomination  of  Woodrow  Wikon,  is  to  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  will  carry  on 
the  fight  until  November.  Mr.  McCombs' 
methods  are  not  those  of  the  old-time  "bead-' 
quarters"  manager,  with  the  ludicrous  waste 
of  money  and  effort  that  has  been  so  com- 
mon in  tie  past.  As  for  the  Roosevelt  man- 
agement, it  will  for  the  most  part  take  care 
of  itself  spontaneously  in  the  different  States 
where  Prc^essive  Republicans  are  every- 
where taking  energetic  hold  of  their  own  locai- 
situations.  There  will,  however,  of  course  be 
a  central  management  of  some  kind  following 
the  Progressive  convention  to  be  held  at 
Chicago  early  this  month. 
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j^^^^i^  Another  in  the  long  series  of  pain- 
MU*  ful  incidents  that  have  marked 
7M«.^  the  course  of  the  Taft  adminis- 
tration was  the  abrupt  resignation,  early  in 
July,  of  Dr.  A.  Piatt  Andrew  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Dr.  Andrew,  as 
a  professor  at  Harvard,  had  acquired  reputa- 
tioD  as  an  economist  and  a  student  of  finance. 
Senator  Aldrich  and  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sioa  obtained  his  services,  and  he  is  in  great 
part  to  be  credited  with  the  admirable  work 
of  that  body.  There  followed  his  appoint- 
ment as  IMrector  of  the  Mint,  and  his  later 
appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  when  Mr.  Norton  went  to  the 
niiite  House  to  become  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Andrew's  withdrawal  from 
the  Treasury  was  accompanied  by  the  publi- 
cation of  frank  and  extended  letters,  both  to 
the  President  and  to  Secretary  MacVeagh, 
criticiziog  in  the  sharpest  and  most  specific 
way  the  negligence  of  the  highest  officials  of 
the  Government  as  respects  business  of  great 
consequence  to  aJl  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  became  plain  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy  that  Dr.  Andrew's  views  were 
fully  corroborated  by  many  others  whose 
attempts  to  serve  the  people  faithfully  had  i 
been  embarrassed  by  the  negligence  and  in-  ) 
efficiency  of  their  superiors.  ] 

Jtuvm  0/  ^'^  revelation  of  conditions  in  i 
Hiitkt^d  the  Treasury  Department  follows  ' 
***'"""  the  recent  exposure  of  difiiculties  ; 
and  discords  of  all  kinds  in  the  Department  of  I 
Agriculture.  A  recent  embarrassment  in  our 
relations  with  Brazil  was  a  further  illustra-  -, 
tion  of  the  things  that  happen  to  an  adminis-  < 
tration  that  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  i 
political  and  personal  a£fairs,  and  allows  the  i 
public  business  to  drift.  Conditions  in  the  I 
Post-Office  Department  have  in  some  re- 
spects been  worse  than  those  in  any  other,  for  i 
a  good  many  months  past.  The  lack  of  efB-  i 
ciency  and  coordination  in  the  executive  ' 
business  of  the  Government  seems  to  be  i 
traceable  to  that  absence  of  a  number  of  i 
months  on  the  part  of  President  Taft  in  the  ' 
first  year  of  his  administration.  It  was  then  I 
that  the  Ballinger  troubles  had  their  incep- 
tkn;  and  the  Interior  Department  cannot  i 
recover  wholly  until  the  new  regime  comes  in,  i 
next  March.  Frictions  in  two  other  depart-  i 
menls  also  date  back  to  that  period.  i 

^  Last  month  the  House  of  Repre-  ■ 

JtH*  I     sentatives  adopted  and  presented  | 

""**"'"'  to  the  Senate  articles  of  imfieach-  i 

nient  against  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  of  : 


:=:  s  oi  =ib£  «'  express 
inry  jia::^  u»  zractxalty 
^-  c^^  reap  tistn  fav-or- 
la;  r  ntre  nflruads,  the 
T_  -  :•:=:  e=iii«d  out  of 


:  worth  of 

-  — T'S —  "    s  -^    -j^-^i.ped  ■-■'  althoogh 

-  — ir.£C«=ia^-7  i:^:  oztzpedng  for 

r    .— --.^rr-     ::s:-    _-^   i^    r>  re  w  kss  inttr- 

-  — :;;--  _:^  i:  ;=:i  ciri  ;t  rc2i»o  of  their 
:  tT:;r^_:r  :  .itk  :B:t5i5  :i  each  other's 
-_  -^-  ,:_      -ia::i   rcns.c  i::>i  ciitkian  also 

-  _--t    r-—  ^e  mrx  :i  is^f.trz.  isd  definite 

,    --  -Zir  i:    '-"■---  "-^^^  rr  ^rr-iniai^TS.     As  a 

-  -^s;,-     .    r;-  zl—;sc^:•.^::l  lu  lie  Commissioo 

~.^^  i  -^rarz'.c  -T  Ti:is  ifUiuiinaliDg  15 

-  '.rr  ;s:r..  i^ni  7arii.-.:lLr>  aaccting  small 
:»r-r^i-  *— rr-^T-ff  ir-iiK'  rwext  pounds.  A 
z:^.:^-  t  -;.:i>7L  r~-i~jyy  i=  administrative 
— f-'^'  .:-■  uti  rmrrariK  jcv^ii:*  to  increased 
r^Sizcsi.—  irr  j.^-  ;caei«t  one  of  the  most 
i:nr>  r^:^;  z^azs  1::  ^:^>a^xtioD  to  the  com- 
-■:.-.<-<  -•  sz^zi  :z  cr^'f;^  direct  through  ser- 

-•.^  :7  rw  ^.cte*:  r:«nc:  in  other  words,  a 
a  ^'\-e  to  a  ship- 
'1  rouie  regardless  of  the 
xt  may  ha\-«  onginated 


-  :^.'p:!i*rr.  :--t  =  -  ■.«;■»        -^  ,^^      Oc  fcea\y  packages  of  a  hundred 
_-_,-j_  c-coiii.ci  i:  :_<;     &i-™  *a*  pinicds  or  more,  the  companies' 
r  <~'-.zl:l-\C£   '—   '~zt         '  charges  were  not  found  to  be  ex- 

:tje-  ::  i^  r-t  ^^r^Lnze  ces>i\*.  and  their  rates  in  these  cases  were 
zrzr-rj.-S'  :^  hiw  been  n-jt  materiaijy  reduced.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
.-^-f-^  w2j  btTEe  dosed  mission's  new  rate  is  in  some  cases  an  in- 
<•  trvi'Sabie  that  all  the  crease  o\-cr  that  charged  by  the  companies. 
I  ifc*  sesg'on  would  be  The  new  system  of  fixing  rates,  evolved  after 
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long  study,  divides  the  country  into  950  blocks, 
each  about  fifty  miles  square.  The  rate  from 
any  express  station  in  a  given  block,  to  any 
station  in  another  given  block,  is  to  be  the 
same.  Commissioner  Lane,  who  has  devoted 
three  years  to  the  investigation  of  this  express 
business,  is  of  opinion  that  the  lowering  of  the 
charges  on  small  packages  will  result  in  open- 
ing up  a  more  direct  trade  between  the  dty 
household  and  the  farm,  benefiting  at  the 
same  time  the  express  companies  by  increas- 
ing their  trafiSc. 

yj^  By  mid- July  the  great  cereal 
CfOMo/  crops  and  hay  and  potatoes  have 
'^'^  made  such  progress  as  to  furnish 
some  reliable  indications  of  the  agricultural 
output  of  the  year,  if  it  is  assumed  that  no 
more  than  normal  deterioration  is  to  take 
place  during  the  remainder  of  the  harvesting 
period.  On  this  hjrpothesis,  191 2  will  show  a 
heavy  excess  in  value  of  agricultiural  output 
over  191 1.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  esti- 
mates that  six  leading  crops,  com,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  hay  will  alone 
show,  in  their  aggregate,  an  excess  of  $760,- 
000,000  over  the  values  of  last  year,  and  that 
all  the  farm  produce,  except  cotton,  will, 
barring  abnormal  developments,  give  about 
one  billion  dollars  more  value  than  last  year. 
The  greatest  gain  is  shown  in  hay,  which 
last  year  was  very  short  on  account  of  the 
terrible  drought  throughout  the  country. 
On  July  I  last  it  seemed  fair  to  expect  a  crop 
of  63,000,000  tons  as  against  only  43,000,000 
last  year, — a  gain  of  $250,000,000  in  value. 
A  com  yield  for  191 2  of  2,811,000,000  bushels 
was  indicated  in  July, — a  gain  of  about 
12  per  cent,  over  191 1.  The  agricultural 
sUtistidans  are  figuring  on  a  betterment  of 
from  20,000,000  to  50,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  over  last  year;  and  217,000,000 
bushels  of  oats.  The  price  of  wheat  was, 
on  July  1, 13  cents  better  than  last  year,  the 
price  of  oats  six  cents  less  than  last  year. 
Potatoes  show  an  increase  this  year  of 
59,000,000  bushels,  or  20  per  cent,  more 
than  last  year,  with  the  price  $1.10  per 
bushd,  as  against  $.90  last  year,  and  barley 
promises  a  20  per  cent,  better  yield  with  a 
present  price  13  cents  higher  than  last 
summer. 


are  no  "bumper"  yields  in  sight.  As  to 
the  cotton  crop,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
acreage  planted  is  somewhat  less  than  last 
year's,  and  the  condition  on  July  i  was 
decidedly  below  the  condition  of  a  year 
ago,  but  still  about  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  past  ten  years.  So,  although  it  is  early 
yet  to  make  confident  predictions  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  cotton  crop,  it  seems  likely 
that  it  will  be  much  smaller  than  in  191 1. 
This  it  can  well  be  without  disaster,  as  last 
year's  acreage  and  yield  were  so  great  that 
with  labor  scarce  and  cotton  prices  lowering, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were  not 
picked  at  all,  the  cotton  being  left  to  rot 
on  the  stalks. 


Th9 


The  railroads  have  shown  in  their 
Basic  recent  reports  the  effect  of  the 
induatrua  gevcral  untoward  developments 
of  the  spring  months:  the  great  strike  in  the 
anthracite  coal  mines,  which  brought  the 
shipment  of  hard  coal  m  April  down  to 
266,625  tons,  as  against  5,8o4,9r5  tons  in 
April,  191 1 ;  the  strike  in  the  bituminous 
fields,  which  was  settled  without  so  great  a 
loss  of  production,  and  the  disastrous  over- 
flow of  the  Mississippi,  which  seriously 
affected  the  earnings  of  some  of  the  South- 
western roads.  Despite  these  handicaps  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  are  showing 
a  small  increase  over  the  corresponding 
periods  of  last  year;  191 1  itself  was  somewhat 
lean.  The  net  earnings,  however,  show  a 
decided  shrinkage,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
situation  where  wages  and  materials, — the 
cost  of  living  for  the  railroad, — are  con- 
stantly tending  upward  in  price,  while  freight 
rates  are  being  shaded  here  and  there  by  the 
activities  of  State  and  national  corrmiissions. 
With  fixed  charges  growing  at  the  same  time, 
owing  to  the  high  prevailing  rates  of  interest 
on  capital,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  out- 
look for  railroad  dividends  is  extravagantly 
promising.  The  volume  of  gross  earnings 
shows,  however,  that  the  country  at  large  is 
enjoying  a  fair  amoimt  of  industrial  activity. 


8t9el 


ABmaifT    '^^    growing    and    harvesting 

CtoctM      conditions   have  been   splendid 

'^^       during  the  first  half  of  July,  or 

the  two  weeks  following  these  estimates, 

and  the  prospect  is  decidedly  bright  for 

an  excellent  crop  year,  even  though  there 


This  is  also  indicated  in  the 
Ouiput'and  recent  records  of  steel  produc- 
^'^'***  tion.  The  second  quarter-year 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  ojjerations  shows 
shipments  of  3,200,000  tons,  the  largest  in 
ten  years.  This  steel  is  being  sold  at  very 
much  lower  prices  than  have  generally 
obtained  during  the  corporation's  history. 
The  measure  of  this  lowering  in  price  is 
strikingly  given  by  the  Wall  Street  JourttaVs 
calculation   that    if    the    corporation    had 
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he  average  price  of  its   past  ex-  of  five  men.    The  Akron  had  started  out  au- 

[he  earnings  for  the  quarter  just  spiciously  on  an  early  morning  trial  trip,  with 

vould  be  $20,000,000  more  than  thousands  of  .people  looking  on  from  the 

ally   were.    This  enormous  out-  beach.     A  misty  haze  hung  in  the  air,  and 

Steel  Corporation  comes  in  spite  the  great  balloon  sailed  in  a  soft  wind  under 

:t,  as  reported  by  the  American  perfect  control  until  about  half  a  mile  from 

tee!  Association,  that  the  "Trust"  .shore.     Soon  the  clouds  scattered,  the  sun 

lucjng  a  decidedly  smaller  percent-  shone  out  strong  and  dear,  and  the  balloon 

country's  aggregate  of  iron  and  shot  quickly  upward.    Suddenly  there  was  a 

in  IQ02.     Some  of  the  comparisons  flash  of  light  at  the  top  of  the  balloon,  then 

n    1902   and    1910  illustrate  the  a  burst  of  flame,  and  a  great  volume  of  smoke 

if  the  independent  steel  companies  completely  covered  the  craft.     The  under- 

n  the  aggregate,  faster  than  the  structure,  containing  the  crew,  became  de- 

Mration.     In   1902    the  "Trust"  tached  and  fell,  the  bag  crumpling  up  and 

15.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  steel  ingots  following  later.    The  exact  cause  of  the  acd- 

;s;  in  1910,  54.3  per  cent.;  in  1902  dent  was  not  learned,  but  the  theory  of  gas 

tnt.  of  the  country's  total  of  steel  expansion  seemed  a  plausible  one.     Mel\in 

in  1910,  58.8  per  cent,;  in  1902,  Vaniman,   it  will   be   remembered,   accom- 

^nt.  of  the  total  of  wire  nails,  and  panied  Walter  Wellman  in  his  attempt  to 

ly  55.4  per  cent.    The  only  ctassi-  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  balloon  America. 

which  the  Corporation's  business  Although  that  venture  failed,  no  lives  were 

ig  at  the  expense  of  the  indepen-  sacrificed.    This  much-heralded  transatlantic 

I  iron  rails,  which  show  31.2  per  dirigible,  Akron,  however,  with   its   many 

he  corporation  in  1902,  and  37.6  months  of  patient  preparation  and  tremen- 

!n  years  later.  dous  expense,  ended  in  complete  disaster 
before  even  attempting  its  transatlantic  trip 

The  month  of  July  began  badly  eveiy  man  of  the  crew  losing  his  life  and 

with  those  who  travel  in  the  air.  the  ship  being  totally  wrecked. 

On  July  I,  Miss  Harriet  Quim- 

the  most  daring  and  popular  of  uneitSam    ^'^^^  morlh  at  Stockholm,   the 

aviators,  was  killed  in  a  flight  at  f/oior  m     athletes  jf  America  for  the  fifth 

ation  meet,  her  passenger,  Mr.  W.  ""'"""<' ^"""tinje  sc-red  a  decisive  triumph 

ard,  sharing  the  same  fate.     The  in  the  world's  Olympic  Games,  totalling  12S 

returning  from  a  trip  over  Boston  points  against  104  for  Sweden,  and  66  for 

the  Boston  Light  in  a  powerful  Great  Britain.     Among  the  events  captured 

itary  aeroplane  of  the  latest  model,  by  Uncle  Sam's  boys  were  the  loo-metre  run, 

a  volplane,  a  gust  of  wind  caught  800-metre  run,    200-metre   dash,   110-metre 

the  machine,  throwing  it  into  a  hurdle,  running  high  jump,  16  pound  shot, 

lar  position,  and  the  occupants- —  16  pound  shot,  both  hands,  pole  vault,  run- 

ntly  had  not  been  strapped  into  ning  broad  jump,  1600-metre  relay  race.  The 

— fell  from  a  height  of  a  thousand  great  Decathlon,  an  all-around  athletic  event 

ic  waters  of  Dorchester  Bay.    Miss  comprising  ten  different  feats,  was  won  by 

as  the  first  woman  in  America  to  James  Thorpe,  ail  Indian  from  the  Carlisle 

/ialor's   license  and   had  only   a  School,  with  a  total  of  8412  points  out  of  a 

IS  ago  accomplished   the  feat  of  possible  10,000.  The  classic  Marathon,  which 

le  Knglish  Channel.    In  addition  has  always  been  the  feature  of  the  Olympic 

lievcments  as  an  air  pilot,  Miss  Games,  was  won  this  year  by  a  South  African 

IS  also  a  talented  literary  worker,  policeman,  McArthur.     Finland  was  repre- 

ged  on  I^slk's  Weekly  as  dramatic  senled  by  a  wonderful  runner,  Kohlemainen, 

writer  of  s|>ecial  articles.     While  who  captured  three  first  prizes.     The  chief 

c  number  of  155  have  lost  their  bright  spot  for  England  in  the  games  was  the 

ing,  (S4  having  been  killed  in  this  marvelous  spurt  by  which  Jackson  forged 

MissQuimby  is  the  fourth  woman  ahead  of  America's  best  runners  in  the  1500- 

s  fate.  metre  race.    New  records  were  made  by  the 

athletes  in  nearly  every  event.    The  Olympic 

The  very  next  day — July  2 — at  Games  closed  with  impressive  ceremonies, 

lAtlanticCity,  N.  J.,MelvinVani-  King  Gustav  himself  crowning  the  victors 

man's     enormous     balloon,    the  and  awarding  the  prizes,  assisted  by  Crown 

s  <lestroyed  with  its  entire  crew  Prince  Gustav  Adolph  and  Prince  Charles. 
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TimOaMtmt  ^^^  oflSdal  date  for  the  ojjening 
AwMMi/rw  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been 

^**"*'**^  set  for  January  i,  1915.  The 
event  will  be  celebrated  by  the  splendid  ex- 
position which  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is 
preparing.  The  progress  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction on  the  canal,  however,  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  it  will  be  possible,  and  it 
b  the  intention  to  permit  vessels  to  utilize 
the  waterway  just  as  soon  as  practicable, 
idiich,  it  now  seems  likely,  will  be  during  the 
latter  half  of  1913.  The  chairman  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
is  of  this  opinion.  Shipping  interests  will,  of 
course,  be  fully  advised  when  the  exact  time 
has  been  definitely  determined.  According 
to  figures  on  the  construction  work  completed 
by  May  i  last,  the  amoimt  of  excavation 
actually  accomplished  on  the  whole  canal  is 
now  more  than  eleven-thirteenths  of  the 
total.  At  that  date  the  construction  work 
on  the  locks  at  Gatun,  Pedro  Miguel  and 
Miraflores  had  been  82  per  cent,  completed. 
But  the  interest  of  the  American  people,  as 
wdl  as  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  canal 
has  now  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  the 
progress  of  construction  to  the  subjects  of 
fortification  and  operation.  The  work  of 
fortifying  the  big  ditch  will  probably  be  un- 
dertaken as  soon  as  the  excavation  is  com- 
plete. Under  what  conditions  is  the  great 
waterway  at  Panama  to  be  opened  to  the 
ships  of  the  world?  No  ship  can  be  barred. 
But  will  all  have  to  pay  the  same  toll?  Or 
will  it  be  wise  and  permissible  to  favor 
American  shipping  in  any  way? 

^^J2j^^^^  This  question  was  brought  forci- 
"Dimrimi-  hfy  to  the  attention  of  the  civil- 
*■*'**"  ized  world  on  July  10,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  British  Charge  d' Affaires 
at  Washington  (in  the  absence  of  Ambassador 
Bryce)  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Huntington  Wilson  re- 
questing that  the  Panama  Canal  bill  (at  the 
time  on  the  Senate  calendar)  be  held  in  abey- 
ance until  a  detailed  protest  might  be  sub- 
mitted through  the  British  Embassy  against 
what  were  held  to  be  "clauses  inimical  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  British  subjects." 
There  had  been  considerable  discussion  both 
in  Congress  and  in  the  public  press  on  the 
question  whether  American  ships  passing 
through  the  canal  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  tolls  as  the  ships  of  other  nations,  and 
whether  any  discrimination  was  to  be  made 
against  vessels  owned  by  the  great  railroad 
systems  of  this  country  and  Canada  which 
are  known  to  be  indirectly,  if  not  directly, 


hostile  to  the  canal  because  of  the  com- 
petition it  would  bring  about. 

Would  th9  ^^^  Panama  bill  providing  for 
Bill  injuf  the  complete  regulation  of  traffic 
Canada?  ^hrough  the  caual  when  com- 
pleted, (known  in  the  House  as  the  Adamson 
Bill,  from  Chairman  Adamson,  of  Georgia, 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee),  contained  a  drastic  anti-railway 
clause  which,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  de- 
clared that  **no  railroad-owned  ships  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal  if  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  be- 
tween ports  of  the  United  States."  This  re- 
striction has  been  contemplated  with  con- 
cern by  the  Canadian  railroad  systems,  since 
it  would  prevent  their  ships  from  using  the 
canal  unless  they  plied  only  between  points 
in  their  own  country  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  The  fruit  trade  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  likewise,  might  be  expected  to  suffer 
severely  from  such  a  restriction. 

M  *-  #*.  Although  there  was  no  provision 
HayPauneefota  for  free  passagc  of  Amencan  ships 

^"•^'^  in  the  Senate  bill  when  the  Brit- 
ish request  for  delay  was  made,  it  was  the 
general  conviction  that,  as  adopted,  the 
measure  would  either  provide  for  such  ex- 
emption from  tolls,  or  that  other  legislation 
would  arrange  for  the  refunding  of  money 
paid,  so  that  in  effect  American  ships  would 
pass  through  the  canal  without  toll  charges. 
It  is  against  these  two  points  that  it  is  be- 
lieved the  British  protest  will  be  lodged.  It 
was  expected  that  the  Senate  would  reach 
consideration  of  the  Canal  Bill  some  time 
during  the  closing  days  of  last  month,  and 
Senator  Brandegee,  of  Connecticut,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
Oceanic  Canals,  who  had  the  bill  in  charge, 
acknowledged  the  British  telegram  without 
promising  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the 
measure.  It  was  stated  that  the  full  text  of 
the  British  representations  would  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  about  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent month.  The  two  points  referred  to,  it 
had  been  publicly  stated  in  Great  Britain, 
would  mean,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British 
government,  a  violation  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty,  negotiated  in  1901  and  proclaimed 
the  next  year.  In  this  treaty  it  was  agreed 
specifically  that  the  canal  should  be 
open  to  vessels  of  all  nations  on  "terms  of 
entire  equality,"  and  that  there  should 
be  "no  discrimination  in  respect  of  the 
conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  or  other- 
wise." 
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disagreement  will  come  out 
of  the  matter.  Great  Britain 
occupies  a  position  of  excep- 
tional interest  and  influence 
in  the  matter  of  the  Panama 
canal,  and  she  will  undoubt- 
edly be  supported  in  her  rep- 
resentations by  Germany  and 
France,  and  perhaps  other 
European  powers.  On  the 
other  hand  as  the  Pail  Mall 
Gazelle,  of  London,  puts  it: 
"England  recognizes  the  en- 
tire reasonableness  of  the 
American  contention  that, 
having  supplied  the  capital 
and  the  skill  to  build  the 
canal,  Americans  have  the 
right  to  every  consideration 
not  conflicting  with  the  treaty 
obligations  of  the  United 
States."  Any  radical  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  by  diplo- 
macy, would,  of  course,  find 
pacific  and  dignified  expres- 
sion at  The  Hague. 

s.uii„B  ot^i  The  death  of  Gen- 
'"  (*■      era)  Evaristo  Es- 
""   '"'    tenoz,  the  Cuban 
rebel  leader,  in  battle  on  June 
27,  practically  put  an  end  to 
the  insurrection  which  devas- 
tated Eastern  Cuba  for  many 
weeks,  and,  as  we  pointed  out 
last  month,  threatened  to  pre- 
cipitate   another    American 
intervention.      On   July    lo 
President  Gomez  asked  the 
LORD  HALDANE  BiDDiNG  GOOD-BYE  TO  MR.  CHURCHILL  AFTER  A   Congress  to  repeal  its  enact- 
■STRATECY  CONFERENCE-  IN  THE  BRITISH  WAR  OFFICE  "jent  declarmg  the  Province 

(Since  thi,  photo«r=ph  w„  .«ken-Ut.  ia  M.v-L.rd  H^dan.  lu>,  left  th.  W„       "^  ^"^"^^  Under  martial  law. 

Office  fM  th.  Lord  High  Chancellorship}  and   most  of   the  Aroencan 

battleships  sailed  for  home. 
Ptrnana    S*"*^^  ^^^  proclamation   of  this  TheelectionsintheRepubJicofPanamapassed 
ca»*  fir     treaty  the  land  through  which  the  off  in  the  main  quietly,  although  one  American 
*"'*"    canal  pa-s-ses  has  become  Ameri-   soldier  was  killed  in  an  altercation  with  the 
can  territory.     President  Taft  and  his  ad-  police  in   Panama  City,  accidentally,  it  is 
visors,  moreover,  particularly  Secretary  of  claimed.  The  returns  from  the  municipal  dec- 
War   Stimson,    after   careful    investigation,   tions  which  determine  the  general  results  show 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  openly  that  Dr.  Belisario  Porras  has  lieen  dected 
expressed   categorical    assertion    that    "the  president  of  the  republic  for  the  next  four 
United  States  has  full  right  to  regulate  traffic  years.     Meanwhile  the  government  of  Presi- 
in  the  manner  provided  in  the  pending  bill."  dent  Madero,  whohas  the  support  of  the  great 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  cordial,  if  not  mass  of  the  Mexican  people,  seems  to  be 
lively,  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  when  putting  down  the  Orozco  insurrection,  and 
the  full  text  of  the  British  protest  is  known,   the  news  from  the  rest  of  Caribbean  America 
It  is  not  anticipated,  however,  that  any  real  is  of  a  quieter  sort  than  for  some  time  past. 


VTEWS 

Kaiser's  chief  concern,  it  is 
further  allied,  is  to  assure, 
the  neutrality  of  Russlainthe 
event  of  an  Anglo-German 
confiict.  This,  we  are  told, 
was  discussed  at  Baitischport. 

AniitinMtKiKt^^^  month  the 
tfothir  Austrian  Minis- 
*"'  ter  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Count  Berchtold, 
went  to  Berlin  to  discuss  the 
question  of  ending  the  Med- 
iterranean war  and  this 
month  it  is  expected  that 
Premier  Poincare  of  France 
will  visit  St.  Peteraburg  on 
a  similar  mission.  It  is  e\i- 
dent  that  the  telegraph  and 
post  will  not  do  as  mediums 
for  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  this  importance.  The 
personal  contact  of  the  men 
who  have  in  charge  the 
peace  of  Europe  seems  to  be 
necessary.  The  recent  appro- 
priation by  Russia  of  more 
than  $600,000,000  for  a  new 
Russian  navy  is  considered 
by  the  Turks  to  be  a  menace 
to  them  since  it  probably 
means  Russian  insistence 
upon  the  opening  of  the 
Straits.  Furthermore,  there 
are  the  ever  troublesome 
Cretan  question,  the  Alba- 
nian uprising,  only  tempora- 
rily suppressed,  and  Bul- 
garian activity  in  Macedonia, 
which  was  renewed  this 
spring  with  increasing  vir- 
ulence. Altogether  there  are 
more  volcanoes  in  eruption 
on  the  horizon  of  European 
tr  some  years  past. 

mce,  it  is  reported,  has  been 
some  time  sounding  the  neu- 
I  powers  as  to  their  probable 
peace  conference  to  settle  the 
taly  and  Turkey.  The  semi- 
i  of  Paris,  like  the  Temps  and 
I  not  consider  that  there  is 
an  early  settlement.  Turkey 
:edly  insist  that  the  main  dis- 
1  the  status  of  Tripoli, and  Italy 
;r  the  conference  at  all  if  her 
iion  of  that  province  were  put 
le  Turks,  if  we  may  judge  from 
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their  newspapers,  are  in  no  mood  for  any 
interference.  Any  attempt  to  dictate  to 
them  would  probably  lead  to  a  supreme 
struggle  in  which,  although  Turkey  would  be 
undoubtedly  annihilated  in  the  end,  there 
would  be  witnessed  scenes  that  would  make 
the  world  shudder.  Etirope  is  fully  aware  of 
the  Turk's  power  of  resistance.  Besides,  the 
Turkish  press  reminds  us,  there  are  the  more 
than  300,000,000  Moslems  all  over  the  world 
who  regard  the  Turkish  Sultan  as  their  Caliph 
and  whose  fighting  ability  is  held  in  great 
respect  by  all  Asiatic  powers,  particxUarly 
France  and  Great  Britain.  These  coimtries 
understand  perfectly  well  that  their  influ- 
ence in  North  Africa  would  be  in  danger  if 
any  undue  pressure  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  Turkey.  Morocco  has  already  given 
France  as  much  trouble  as  the  republic  can 
well  withstand,  and  the  British  position  in 
India  and  Egypt  is  far  from  secure. 


/et4r 


It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  foresee 
the  effect  on  the  Greek  mind  of 
Ammiom9  ^^  Italian  occupation  of  Rhodes 
and  the  other  blands  of  Turkey  in  the  Egean 
Sea.  The  first  result  was  to  reawaken  certain 
HeUenic  aunbitions  which  otherwise  would 
necessarily  have  remained  dormant,  being 
tin^  mth  not  unjustifiable  mistrust  of 
ItaHan  intentions.  What  these  are  the  Italian 
government  is  skilfully  concealing  for  the 
present  At  one  moment  it  seems  inclined 
to  indulge  the  Pan-Hellenic  ambitions  of 
their  inhabitants,  mostly  Greeks  of  these 
islands;  on  the  other  hand  it  lets  it  be  in- 
ferred that  they  are  only  being  held  as  hos- 
tages against  the  Tiurkish  recognition  of  the 
ItJdian  occupation  of  Tripoli  and  against  a 
possible  demand  by  Turkey  for  pecuniary 
cxmpensation  in  return  for  such  recogiiition. 
Tbcre  is  also  a  suspicion  abroad  in  a  section  of 
tlie  European  press  that  Italy  designs  estab- 
lishing her  authority  throughout  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  wherever  the  escutcheons  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  are  found.  This  would 
carry  her  flag  to  Crete,  Cyprus,  the  islands  she 
DOW  holds,  many  points  of  the  coast  of  Asia, 
and  even  to  Constantinople  itself.  Against 
such  a  course  at  least  three  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  would  not  only  protest  but 
act  energetically,  namely,  Russia,  France  and 
England.  Austria  certainly  would  not  view 
it  with  favor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Greeks 
^  the  kingdom  and  the  governments  of  the 
0^  Balkan  States.  But  the  Pan-Hellenists 
*rc  hoping  that  Italy  is  pulling  the  Egean 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  them,  particularly 
^  Eg3T)tian  wing  of  the  party  which  has 


sent  deputations  to  Rome  and  Athens  to  urge 
the  aimexation  of  the  islands  to  Greece,  or  at 
least  to  unite  them  in  an  autonomous  State. 

Ronf  Athena  Under  what  sccms  Certain  toprovc 
and  the      a  dclusiou,  the  Greek,  populalaQii 
Gr,<u  Powers  ^^  ^^^  \s\z,ii6s  have  rccdved  the , 

Italians  as  liberators,  forgetful  of  the  historical ' 
fact  that  in  1669  the  Greeks  of  Crete  welcomed  ^ 
the  Turks  as  liberators  from  the  tyranny  of 
Venice.  The  grievance  whicli  the  islanders 
have  against  the  new  regime  in  Turkey  is 
that  they  are  called  on  by  it  to  contribute  in 
person  to  the  common  defense  of  the  empire 
of  which  they  form  part.  From  the  time  of 
Selim  n.  (1566)  and  Solyman  II.  (1687)  the 
Sporades  group  have  enjoyed  privileges  which 
the  Turkish  government  has  not  infringed, 
and  the  Young  Turk  Party  maintains  that 
the  obligation  of  military^  service  which  ias 
been  accepted  by  the  other  Christian  races 
of  the  empire  cannot  be  called  oppression  and 
is  not  a  ground  for  grievance.  But  the  ulti- 
mate decision  as  to  the  future  of  the  occupied 
islands  is  not  with  Athens  or  Rome  or  now 
with  Constantinople.  It  depends  on  the 
decision  of  the  European  Powers,  and  to  all 
appearances  they  seem  as  regards  the  islands 
to  lean  to  the  policy  of  the  staius  quo  ante 
bdlum  and  to  regard  the  question  of  the 
islands  and  Tr^U  as  entirely  separate.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that  the  Italian 
occupation  of  the  Sporades  has  raised  a  quesr 
tion  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  Greek  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Venizelas,  refuses  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  appeals  of  the  Egyptian  and 
insular  Pan-Hellenists,  and  is  reported  to  have 
informed  their  deputations  that  the  matter 
of  their  memorials  to  Rome  is  one  that  must 
be  left  to  the  Greek  government  to  deal  with 
at  the  fitting  time  and  opportunity. 

Italy  ^^^  attempts  of  Italy  to  force 
and  the  somc  power  to  interfere  in  her  be- 
^"'"'^'  half,  by  first  forcing  the  Darda- 
nelles and  then  occupying  these  comparatively 
undefended  Turkish  islands  of  the  archipel- 
ago, were  failures.  The  first  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Italian  fleet's  attack  by  the  outer 
forts  of  the  Strait,  and  damage  to  the  war 
ships.  The  second  has  created  another  problem 
which  will  trouble  the  European  Powers  more 
than  Turkey  and  will  add  to  the  dangers  of 
the  Eastern  Question.  It  is  the  political 
status  of  the  Egean  Islands,  belonging  to  Tur^ 
key  as  the  vilayet  of  "  Bahri-Sefid,"  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  Whatever  may 
be  the  intentions  of  the  government  at  Rome, 
the  Italian  press  does  not  hesitate  to  promise 
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its  readers  that  these  islands — at  least  one  or 
two  of  the  most  important  ones — will  be 
.  ** annexed"  by  Italy.  The  Italian  ambition 
to  annex  them  to  Italy  is  likely  to  prove  as 
vain  as  the  Pan-Hellenic  dream  of  absorbing 
them  into  Greece. 

Attitude  of  Great  Britain  has  already  made 
England  and  poUte  but  cnergctic  protests  to 
Frane9  Italy  about  these  islands  and 
considering  that  Italy  has  not  followed 
up  her  threat  of  occupying  the  northern 
islands  of  Chios  and  NeteUn,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  Consulta — the  Italian 
foreign  office — has  thought  the  matter  over. 
During  one  of  his  recent  declarations  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Edward  Grey  gave 
to  understand  that  Great  Britain  intends 
to  continue  her  strict  neutrality  in  the 
war  and  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Cyprus, 
in  1877,  she  is  obliged  to  guarantee  to 
Turkey  the  integrity  of  her  Asiatic  prov- 
inces. Perhaps  still  more  definite  and  pro- 
nounced are  the  declarations  of  Premier 
Poincarfe  of  France  "  assuring  both  belligerents 
of  the  strict  neutrality  of  the  Republic"  and 
asserting  "that  her  traditional  friendship 
toward  Turkey,  with  the  great  interests  which 
France  as  a  great  Moslem  power  has  in  North 
Africa,  cannot  allow  her  government  to  do 
anything  but  observe  the  strictest  neutrality 
toward  both."  The  Turkish  press  considers 
these  declarations  as  very  reassuring,  inas- 
much as  France's  ally  and  Turkey's  tradi- 
tional enemy,  Russia,  has,  since  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  shown  by  her  acts  and  the  de- 
clarations of  her  Foreign  Minister,  Sassonov, 
that  she  has  some  agreement  with  Italy  and 
is  ready  at  any  time  to  interfere  with  the 
object  of  forcing  Turkey  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  Italians. 

i/  What  are  ^^^  eternal  question  of  the  open- 
Ry$8ia'9  ing  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  Tur- 
DwignB?     j^^^  closed  for  two  weeks  to  the 

commerce  of  the  world  and  which  affected 
Russian  shipping  and  commerce  greatly,  but 
which  were  subsequently  opened  by  Turkey's 
own  free-will  and  not  through  foreign  pres- 
sure; the  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Muscovite 
Bear  and  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of 
Russian  troops  in  the  Caucasus,  the  un- 
successful proposal  by  Russia  to  convene  a 
l>eace  conference  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  agree 
on  Tripoli,  in  the  spirit  of  Italy's  wishes;  the 
recall  of  her  Ambassador  Tcharikov  from 
(Constantinople,  (noted  in  these  pages  in 
May,)  a  man  considered  friendly  to  the 
Young  Turks  and  opposed  to  the  adventurous 


policies  of  the  Czar's  camarilla;  the  pro- 
Italian  declarations  of  Foreign  Minister 
Sassonov, — all  these  have  served  to  create 
the  impression  that  Russia  is  desirous  of 
helping  Italy  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  and 
that  the  Czar's  government,  anxious  to 
regain  the  niilitary  and  diplomatic  prestige 
lost  in  Manchuria,  would  not  hesitate  to  go  to 
war  and  draw  her  ally  and  friends  in  the 
West  as  well  as  in  the'Balkans  into  a  general 
European  conflagration  in  order  that  the 
"coup  de  grace"  might  be  given  to  Turkey. 
France,  however,  is  not  so  anxious  to  play 
the  game  of  her  ally.  The  demands  of  Rus- 
sia on  France  through  her  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  M.  Iswolsky,  who  as  Foreign  Minister 
was  the  friend  of  Italy,  have  stirred  all  Europe 
and  France  by  showing  the  possibility  that 
the  bonds  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance 
have  become  loosened. 

Au9tria'9     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Austria's  ability — ^and 

Mrmy       willingness  should  the  opportu- 

inereaae     ^^^  occur — to  exert  hersidf  and 

bring  about  concerted  pressure  upon  Italy 
that  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  kingdom  of  Victor 
Enmianuel  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Austria  is  making  steady  progress  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  weighty  influence  in 
the  military  councils  of  the  continent.  The 
military  reforms  which  for  more  than  a  year 
have  been  the  cause  of  bitter  controversy  in 
both  Hungary  and  Austria  have  been  finally 
settled.  All  political  parties  have  for  a  long 
time  been  convinced  that  an  increase  in  the 
peace  effective  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army 
was  a  necessity,  but  the  minor  nationalities 
jealously  scrutinized  the  government  propo- 
sals which  seemed  to  infringe  on  their  rights. 
That  the  new  army  law  was  carried  through 
peacefully  in  Austria  was  due  in  large  measure 
^:o  the  influence  of  the  aged  Emperor,  but  had 
it  met  with  other  delays  a  serious  crisis  was 
inevitable,  for  the  government,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  "emergency"  clause  of  the  nation- 
al constitution,  was  determined  to  put  it  in 
force  even  without  the  consent  of  parliament. 
This  military  reform  is  designed  to  avert  the 
drying  up,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  former 
Minister  of  War,  Baron  Schoendich,  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army. 

^^^        Its  importance  may  be  estimated 

It  H9IP8     by  comi>aring  the  present  with 

eermany     ^j^^  future  figur^  of  the  armed 

forces  of  the  two  countries.    Up  to  the  present 

time  the  two  States  jointly  have  called  up 

annually  103,100  men  for  three  years'  serv- 
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ke.  The  new  law  prescribes  the  number  of 
coii8aq>ts  at  159,500,  all  for  two  years' 
service.  The  increase  is  more  than  double 
what  the  new  military  law  in  Crermany  will 
jpye  the  German  army.  The  peace  effective 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  which  is  now 
290^)00  will  be  rauLsed  to  350,000;  and  the 
war  effective  from  900,000  to  1,500,000.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  reform  effected 
under  the  new  law  is  that  in  the  military 
penal  code.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
the  code  actually  in  force  is  that  of  the  time 
of  Maria  Theresa,  or  to  be  more  exact,  of 
Charles  V.,  in  1519.  Sunmiary  and  oral 
procedure  will  take  the  place  of  indirect  and 
written  process,  and  in  public  as  in  dvil  law, 
so  as  to  bring  the  military  courts  more  in- 
to conformity  with  modem  ideas.  Heretofore 
Austro-Hungary  has  been  the  only  one  of  the 
great  European  powers  which  kept  out 
of  the  rivalry  in  armaments,  but  recent  events 
and  the  exigencies  of  her  political  and  military 
alliances  have  forced  her  into  line.  Because 
of  this  increase  in  the  military  establishment 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  the  value  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  alliance  to  Germany  has 
DOW  become  greatly  enhanced. 

ftwf,^—    ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Malta  Con- 
ines rnitf*  ference  alluded  to  above  Lord 

*■"*"      Kitchener  called  the  attention  of 
Premier  Asquith  and  Mr.  Churchill  to  the 
fact  that  the  Italian  attack  upon  Tripoli  had 
resulted  in  serious  political  and  commercial 
conditions  in  Egypt.   Riots  of  grave  propor- 
tions have  taken  place  in  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  business  conditions  have  suffered. 
There  was  also  the  recent  plot  against  the 
lives  of  the  Elhedive  and  Lord  Kitchener. 
The  Egyptian  nationalists  are  becoming  im- 
patient under  the  restraints  which  prevent 
their  joining  their  Mohammedan  brothers  in 
Tripoli  against  the  Italians.   On  another  page 
this  month  we  quote  some  English  opinions 
<rf  Kitchener's  position   and   achievements 
since  becoming  British  Resident-General  in 
Egypt    England's  stem,  fighting  man  at 
Cairo,  who  has  been  called  her  watchdog, 
standing  on  the  road  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  informed  the  British  statesmen  at  the 
Malta  conference  that  he  was  much  concerned 
about  the  insecurity  of  commerce  in   the 


Egean  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Italian 
fleet.  The  Briti^  garrisons  in  the  Egean,  at 
Malta  and  at  Gibraltar  have  hitherto  been 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  Mediterranean  would  make 
their  position  invulnerable.  Lord  Kitchener 
is  believed  to  have  emphatically  protested  to 
Premier  Asquith  and  Mr.  Churchill  against 
any  international  combination  which  would 
leave  the  British  strategic  points  in  the  Medi- 
terranean insufficiently  protected  and  expose 
her  trade  routes  to  India  and  the  East  to  the 
attacks  of  ambitious  continental  powers.  A 
reference  to  the  map  on  page  159  will 
show  the  significance  of  Lord  Kitdiener^s 
point  of  view. 

Gonvioting    ^^^^^  ^  ^^  lasting  almost  six- 

tif        teen  months,  a  unanimous  ver- 

camorra     ^^^  ^^^  returned  on  July  8  in 

the  case  against  the  Camorrists  for  murder 
in  1906.  Nine  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  thirty  years  for  complic- 
ity in  the  murder;  sixteen  for  from  six  to 
nine  years  for  instigating  the  murder  and  for 
belonging  to  a  criminal  association.  It  has 
been  an  extraordinary  trial  and  the  outcome 
was  not  fully  expected.  It  may  be  said  that 
a  system  and  a  tradition,  as  well  as  a  gang 
of  murderers  was  on  trial  at  Viterbo,  the  little 
town  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Italian  capital. 
The  Camorra,  a  secret  society  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  poorer  criminal  classes  banded 
together  to  evade  or  defy  the  law,  has,  for 
more  than  a  centiuy,  supplied  most  of  the 
disreputable  and  able  criminals  of  Italy.  It 
has  defied  the  Italian  government;  and  by 
its  ramifications  all  over  the  world,  and  its 
"foreign  affiliations,"  known  variously  as  the 
Black  Hand  and  the  Mafia,  it  has  terrified 
widely  scattered  portions  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  took  courage,  ability  and  patience 
of  an  unusual  order  to  convict  these  criminals, 
and  the  Italian  system  of  criminal  procedure 
has  triumphantly  vindicated  its  vitality  and 
efficiency.  The  trial  at  Viterbo  brought  out 
testimony  which  would  fill  a  library.  It 
lasted  no  longer  than  many  a  less  important 
case  before  an  Anglo-Saxon  court,  but  it  will 
be  chiefly  remembered  as  the  victory  of  a 
modern  government  by  law  over  a  survival 
of  organized  lawlessness. 


.     JtECORD  OF.  cut 

Jmr  17. — Prendefit  Taft  vetoes  the  Army  ap- 
ptqprHtwo  bill,  because  of  radical  le^latioo  cni' 
bodird  (berein.  ...  In  the  Maine  primaries.  Ed- 
win C.  Burleigh  wins  tbc  Republican  nomination 
for  l>iuled  States  Senator,  and  William  T.  HaincE 
la'  Governor;  Senator  Gardner  and  Governor 
PUisted  an;  renominated  by  the  Democrats.  .  .  . 
Tbr  National  Packing  Company,  the  so-called 
Btrl  Trust,  iniorms  the  Department  of  Justice 
thai  it  will  dissolve  by  August  1. 

June  18. — The  Republican  National  Convention 
begins  Its  sessions  at  Chicago;  Blihu  Root  is 
thosentemporary  chairman.  .  .  .  Harland  B.  Howe 
EDominated  lor  Governor  by  the  Vermont  Dcmo- 
oaiic  Convention.  .  .  .  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi&uon  begins  an  inquir>'  into  the  alleged 
nuoopoly  in  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal. 

June  iq.^The  Tafi  contesting  delegates  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention  are,  by  vote  of 
S64  to  510,  permitted  to  vote  upon  one  another's 

June  30. — The  New  Hampshire  Constitutional 
Convention,  id  session  at  Concoril,  rejects  a  pro- 
poard  amendment  granting  the  suffrage  to  women. 

June  at. — ^Two  Taft  contesting  delegates  (ram  a 
CaJifomia  district  are  seated  in  the  Republican 
Xatioaal  Convention,  contrar>[  to  the  Stale  law, 
Roosevelt  having  carried  the  primary.  .  .  .  William 

i.  Riyan  appeals  to  prominent  Democrats  to  join 
im  in  an  eSort  to  prevent  the  selection  of  Alton 
B.  Parker  as  tetnporary  chairman  ol  the  DcmO' 
oatic  National  Convention.  .  .  .  The  House  Ju- 
ibBry  Com  nut  tee  unanimously  decides  to  report 
utidci  ol  impeachment  against  Judge  Robert  W. 
Archbakl,  a(  ibe  Commerce  Court.  .  .  .  The  New 
Haapafaiie  Constitutional  Conventbn  adopts  an 
annrament  permitting  the  Legislature  to  impose 
I  dirtcl  tax  on  the  incomes  of  public-service  cor- 

Juae  it. — William  Howard  Taft  and  James 
Sckookialt  Sherman  are  renominated  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  respectively,  in  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention:  Ttieodore  Roose- 
vtit.  •bo  reused  to  permit  his  name  10  be  pre- 
wwed  to  the  convention  as  constituted,  is  later 
mminaied  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  a  new 
ProensHve  party,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Orchestra 
Hill.  Chicago. 

Juntas. — ^Thc  Democratic  National  Convention 
beiin  its  ses^ons  at  Baltimore;  William  J.  Bryan, 
»*lemteio[  the  "progressive"  wing,  is  defeated  tor 
ihe  ifmporary  chairmanship  l>y  Alton  B.  Parker. 

June  37. — Allen  M.  Fletcher  is  nominated  for 
(iovrrnor  of  Vermont  at  the  Republican  Stair 
Ctmveniion.  .  .  .  Congressman  Louis  B.  Hanna 
•  in.s  iht  Republican  gubernatorial  primary  in 
Nonh  Dakota. 

June  2H. — In  the  Democratic  N.iiional  Convcn- 
1  [on,  the  first  ballot  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion raults  in  440  votes  for  Champ  Clark.  314  for 
Woodrow  Wilson,  l4H[orJudson  Harmon,  and  117 
(or  (>Kar  Underwood;  eleven  additional  ballots 
arc  raken  without  result.  .  .  .  The  Interstate  Com- 
Dww  Commission  suspends  proposed  increases  in 
eicHi-biggage  charges  on  railways. 

July  I.— President  Taft  nominates  William 
Marshall  Bullitt,  of  Lousiville.  to  be  Solicitor- 
Geoetal  ot  the  United  Stales. 

July  3. — Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  ot  New 
Jeraey.  b  nominated  for  President  on  the  46th 
Wlw  in  the  Democratic  National  Coni'entii)n  at 
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i    sweeping    reductions    in    rates    and 

methods. 

— William  F.  McCombs,  of  New  York, 

ly  the  Democratic  National  Committee 

;  chairman  and  direct  the  campaign  of 

Wilson  for  the  Presidency. 

ICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

-14. — The  Cuban  government  troops, 
era!  Monleagudu  defeat  the  insurgents 
engagements  near  Santiago. 
\. — Temporary  provision  is  made  in 
'  the  free  importation  of  wheat.  .  .  . 
ge,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  birthday, 
crs  of  Sir   Francis   Channing,   General 

and  L.ord  Carrie k. 

. — The   Mexican   revolutionists   report 

have   repulsed   an   attacking   force  of 
ops  near  Bachimba. 
, — Six    hundred    Cuban    rebels    under 
stcnoz   set    fire   to   a    plantation   near 
no;    the    flames    arc    extinguished    by 


— A  government  measure  is  introduced 
ntine  parliament,  providing  for  a  high- 
less  service  under  state  control. 
— Gen.PascualO^OKO,theMcxicanrevo• 
eadcr,  offers  to  surrender  if  amnesty  be 
him  and  his  men.  .  .  .  Jose  Ramirez,  a 
>inet  minister,  is  assassinated  at  San 
ur,  Nicaragua. 

, — The  Cuban  insurgent  leader.  Gen. 
stcnoz,  is  killed  in  an  engagement  near 
.  .  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  accepts  the 
of  Tang  Shao-yi  as  Premier  of  China. 
— I.u  Cheng-Hsiang,  Minister  of  For- 
s,  is  appointed  Premier  of  China. 
■The  Chinese  National  Assembly  pas-ws 
■iiiling  of  a  bill  placing  the  post-office 
isiw  Chinese  control,  entailing  the  dis- 
50  foreign  employees. 
-The  Mexican  revolutionists  under 
iizco  nrr  decisively  defeated  in  a  battle 
hihuiihua.  leaving  170"  dead  and  2900 
.  .  The  DHlish  Boardof  Trade'sinquiry 
im-ij  the  riiunif  wreckcomestpanend, 
-RolHTt  1-.  Rorden,  the  Canadian  Pre- 
-nily  Wflcomed  on  his  arrival  in  London. 
The  Mfxii-.tn  federal  troops  take  pos- 
he  city  of  Chihuahua,  evacu.ited  by  the 
IVecii  ci'n«)r!'hip  in  Mexico  is  removed, 
mi-nl  IH-Iieving  the  revolution  to  Ih' 
ri>l. 
Kumorn  of  a  Royalist  uprising  in  north- 

iicirli>,  .  .  .  The  Norwegian  Storthing 
,H.iHMi,iHM  niivid  budjiet. 
ilic  trial  of  tile  Camorrist  leaders  at 
iilv'i  I'limeH  10  ^in  enil,  having  lasted 
Dixiilix;  eishi  "f  the  men  are  sentenced 
riv  v>Mi'  wililary  coii 


and  ihe   there 


electoral  reform  bill  based  on  proportional  repre- 
sentation. .  .  .  Chevket  Pasha  resigns  as  Turkish 
Minister  of  War.  .  .  .  Portuguese  Royalists  bum 
the  city  of  Braga.  .  .  .  Robert  L.  Borden,  (he 
Canadian  Premier,  is  the  guest  at  a  great  banquet 
of  the  Colonial  Institute  in  London. 

July  ll.^Thccomtnander  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment troops  in  Orientc  Province  declares  the 
rebellion  at  an  end.  .  .  .  .Amnesty  is  promised  by  . 
the  commander  of  the  federal  troops  to  all  Mexican 
revolutionists  who  surrender  within  thirty  days. 
.  .  .  The  Portuguese  rebels  are  severely  (Meated 
and  retire  to  the  mountains. 

July  12. — A  a4-hour  strike  is  declared  at  Zurich 
as  a  protest  against  loose  immigration  laws  in 
Switzerland. 

July  13,— David  Lloyd-George.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  is  assaulted  in  London  by  an  opponent 
of  his  national  insurance  scheme. 

'.:..:  Hi 

date  of  President  Arosemena  having  withdrawn. ; 
.  .  .  Five  members  of  the  Chinese  cabinet  resign, 
including  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

July  15.— The  National  Insurance  Act  goes  into 
effect  in  Great  Britain;  30,000  dock  laborers  at 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  refuse  to  pay  the  tax. 
and  go  on  strike. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

June  12. — k  strong  force  of  Turks  and  Arabs 
is  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  from  the  Italian  posi- 
lion  at  Homs,  Tripoli.  .  .  ,  Chief  Willis  L.  Moore, 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  outlines  in 
London  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  an  international 
weather  and  storm  bureau. 

June  13.— The  visiting  German  battleship  squad- 
ron ends  its  slay  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

June  20. — Representatives  of  the  six-power 
group  of  bankers  reach  an  agreement  at  Paris  in 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  ^300,000.000  loan  lo 
the  new  Chinese  republic. 

June  25. — China  rejects  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed international  loan. 

June  28. — The  Italian  forces  in  Tripoli  report 
an  engagement  with  Turks  and  Arabs  at  Sidi  &iid, 
in  which  300  of  the  latter  are  killed. 

July  3.^Costa  Rica  requests  the  United  States 
Government  to  lend  her  the  services  of  Colonel 
(loethals  and  his  Panama  Canal  staff,  to  devise 
plans  for  constructing  harbors  and  forts  on  its 
Pacific  coast. 

July  4. — The  German  Emperor  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia  meet  at  Baltic  Port,  Russia. 

July  9. — The  Italian  forces  in  Tripoli  report 
another  victory  over  Arabs  and  Turks,  at  Mis- 
July  10. — At  the  request  of  the  American  con- 
sul at  Hcrmosillo,  Mexico,  the  War  DeiMrtment 
sends  rifles  and  ammunition  to  protect  Americans 


Mil- 


rtURUeso    army 


july^   It. — Great    Britain   protests  against    the 
provision  in   the   Panama  Canal   bill,   before  the   1 
United  States  Senate,  which  would  permit  Amer-    i 
ican  ships  to  use  the  canal  free  of  tolls. 

July  13. — Great  Britain  further  protests  to  the 
United  States  against  the  provision  in  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  bill  which  bars  railroad-owned  ships 
from  rhe  Canal. 


IBE  AMtJUCAS  RElIESf  OP  REVfEttS 

I  i^Jritd  »ar  '^^"^t  >-  V^  J°"c  jo.— General  Edward  Stuyveaam  Bragg. 
M^.**^  J?""!^  "*  '^  '■'""»  Brigade"  in  the  ^Sl 
™««*—    *'«'.»«l'»Wr  a  Congressman  from  Wisconsin  and 

OHO-  to  Mexico,  85 General  Michael  Ker- 

■    Ukd   aad    •™- '  lo^nKr  police  commissioner  of  New  York,  75. 
J""^  *'■ — Adam  Monroe  Byrd,  formerly  Repre- 

:   *55W.  Pi.  "    *"«•" '™™  M'ssissippi,  62. 

June  2i.—Hmry  B.  Cleaves,  a  former  Governor 

'   i  **"?■  7'-  ■  ■  ■  ^"=*'  S-  Jackson.  Sergeant-al- 

■    *"->»  erf   the   House  of   Representatives.   66.  . .  . 

>  f^-  Brown,  an  expert  in  life  insurance 

,   70.  .  .  .  Nelson   Taylor,   the   book   pub- 

J?i  

— ~-  i2"d  '""^  ^"^  '•'*  defense  of  Ladysmith  against 

.1^  ,-u  -      -  ...        ll*„i™^    7* Ei-Congressman    David    M, 

.»(  'T  -ziCK  '.issgs.  .AiKnca  wms  Ltett  Ht.  <rf  New  ^  orlt,  75 

in^^:=r™pi.a=.a-^*ocv™etTe  j^    ^^_si,    Uwrence    Alma-Tadema,    the 

■  ^-^  1^  ^  J.  ^  ^  >=_  ""*  "*^:  "*  *^  frontispiece).  .  .  .  Julia  Bkh- 
^^?          CjdrtT.   CJEay.u  inan.awell-knowndistnct  superintendent  of  public 

i.^imL  cause  cir-  .fcuh  <rf  ihsiv   scboob  m  New  Vork  City,  56 

^T*^*"*^  -  .  ■  Hujam     I>aSev        i„__   __      u  ■       r-         r~  ^     ^ 

«rn^i  pnsiititt  iV  t!^  National  ■■"'^  a/-— Bng  (^en.  George  G.  Greenough, 
:ae  «  Ei..  iik^tia^  io  L.S  Allele.    ^  ■, ^  '^^  ""^'  **■ 

T.  Fjix.-tir.i.  of  Tc«t..  Kajuai.  is  ,  '""*  **T*^*?«S  B"  bluett,  the  collar  manu- 
:t  -.t  iV  NAciLxul  Edutaiicm  .\sso-  *""."™^-  ■  :  •■""«  Fumess,  a  prominent  Penns>-1- 
c^:v^W     deuifa      frrm.      bubonic    *^  ""hitect. 

■  Ri.i.»  k»\*  Seen  rrpuned  to  date.  June  *9- — Dr.  Fdward  Brooks,  for  many  j-cars 
«  .\rvrk-J3  «lL!rt«  «  Stockholm  «'l*™"'^''*«  °f  Public  schools  in  Philadelphia,  8a. 
5^  h^"!  Juaip,  thp  4tio-mFiiT  nm.  Juh'  i-— Henry  .■\rden.  an  authority  on  patent 
jiin-  leac:  r*.v.  .  .  ,  Tbe  Paris  po-   ^*' Dr-  -M-  t--  Milovanovich,  Prime  Minister 

JIO.-V1S  J  A-bcntc  leu  iraAc  leju-  of  Ser\-ia, 

ui    >^    W  ilium    rt^f(.    Eno.    the  July  2.— George  B.  Swift,  a  former  mayor  of 

"■■  Chicago.  66 Rev.   Dr.  James   Russell   MiHcr, 

i!-.«e   |Ms»ni,T;rs  jre   kilk-d  and  '"^  "oted  Philadelphia  pastor  and  editor  of  Presby- 

m   J   rvjr-fn.1   tiJIijion   on    the  tman    publications,    72.  .  .  .  John    A.    Pettigrvw 

■•,:•..•-.    &    (>(it>ci     R.iilroad    near  superintendent  of  parks  in  Boston,  68. 

^-  Mjrj(!N«n  rjvv  j  f""»f*;  of  the  July  3— Major  Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke,  3  noted 

^  r»  »vn  l-y  K.  K.  Mc.\rthur.  of  Confederate  officer,  75. 

,,       ,,        .  .    .  Julys-— George  R.  Malby,  Representative  from 

V   stuvu,  jrl.i;ram'n  commission    tbe  Twenty-Sixth  New  Vork  district,  54.  ...  Dora 
;;,li.j!r  thi-  wj^r  disfiute  between   Greenwcll  McChesney.  author  of  fiction  based  on 
!',^iii«TSJnvltheE,i*tt-mrailrvwds,    the  Engli^  civil  war«.  41. 
.T«T/^.^'i';li;Vi^^-n^-^;i^        ^"'>"  ^-Amory  a.  Lawrence,  a  prominent  cot- 

VsT  c'  Hi^    In  IwrT^ii^^    '**"  "«""f"""ref  of  Boston,  64. 
•;  j,,^i^d'chamt*!nsMp.-ontest.  ■'"'>'  7-— Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Piatt  Decker,  the  noted 

woman-suffrage  leader. 
OEm-,«V  July  8.— Hugh  J.   Chisholm.  a   pioneer  wood- 

oi.iiv    l\isiv,   the   nmeJ    Frrnch    pu'p    manufacturer,    64.  ...  Robert    Wiedemann 

ix-jiv   .(dwxMle,    HI Howard    Barrett  Browning,  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 

iKo  ^^^•U-^.■.^'>^n  iirs^inist.  75 Browning  and  himself  a  well-known  artist,  63 

uivi-s".  I V  illajtr-uor,  44-  Bryan  Callaghan,  mayor  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for 

rii.inl  t  artfr,  .>  proniint-nl  Mar^-    (ouneen  terms.  60. 

July  9.— Col.  W.  C.  Connelly,  Jr.,  a  well-known 
lli>m  \V»i«in  Cnnxlwin.  profcssir  Associated  Press  correspondent.  56. 
ik  liur.nui\-  Jt  Hjrv.ml  l."ni\-cr-  July  II.— Jonathan  Haralson,  formerly  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court.  81. 
iiri  Jo.iii  B,ipti>ie  .\n,itole  l.cro>-  July  iz.— Orville  Briggs  Stacy,  (or  many  years 
M  iif  ilir  Insiiiiitf  of  Fnince  and  a  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  at 
.  ,  .  .  rhoiius  r.  .-Vntichoti,  a  prom-  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  80.  .  .  .  Stew- 
i.i  .irtist.  <ii.  arts.  NelT.  an  authority  on  engineering  and  trans- 

ior  i:ii  H.  J.innei-.  inwnlor  of  a    portation,  54. 

.■ui-r.d  u«-  on  stean)  railroads,  79.        July  13.— Gen.  Henry  M.  Dufiield,  a  veteran  of 
>wcll.  ( j  Pennsvlx-nnia.  a  delegate   the  Civil  and  Spanish  wars.  70. 
imI  RepuMic.in  convcniiiin,  97-  July  15. — Henry  Fink,  a  prominent  railroad  di- 

in  Hrnrv  Holmes,  formrrly  editor   rector,  81,  .  .  .  Rev.   Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  a  noted 
the  Hiwlon  Uffiild,  (>9.  Southern  educator,  ?6. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 


THE  Republican  National  Convention  at  looked  on  at  Chicago,  as  well  as  to  the  conn- 
Chicago  furnished  the  subject  for  many  try  at  large,  the  wedding — to  use  McCutcli- 
thousands  of  newspaper  cartoons,  the  great  eon's  words — was  most  ironically  "an  in- 
majority  of  them  having  for  their  main  idea  spiring  ceremony."  Robert  Carter  of  the 
the  fordng  through  of  a.  particular  program  Boston  Journal,  pictures  the  National  Com- 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  convention.  Mr.  mittee  as  gentlemen  of  the  Bill  Sikes  stripe, 
McCutcheon,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  the  boosting  Oliver  Twist  Taft  into  the  nomina- 
cartoon  above,  likens  the  Coliseum  proceed-  tion  window,  while  Morris  of  the  Spokesman- 
inRs  to  a  wedding  ceremony,  the  nomination  Review,  compares  the  nomination  to  an  egg 
bride  being  unwillingly  forced  to  take  a  man  of  dubious  flavor,  a  statement  from  the  White 
she  does  not  love.    To  the  "guests"  who  House    to    the    contrary    notwithstanding! 


n  the  Jimml  (Boston)  Prom  Ihe  Spalusman-Rni 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


The  new  party  of  course  brings  with  it  its  favorite  expression  of  Ccdonel  Roosevelt's, 

symbol,  the  "Bull  Moose,"  adapted  from  a    "I  feel  as  strong  as  a  bull  noose." 
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CARTOONS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 


While  primary  campaigns  and  conventions  The    ofl&cehoider    is    similarly    in    gloomy 
absorbed  public  attention,  Congress  has  kept  spirit,  for  with  the  party  split,  he  is  uncertain 


steadily  to  its  duty  at  the  National  Capital,  ' 
ilthough  it  will  now  doubtless  soon  take  its 
well-eamed  rest.  The  Republican  Congres- 
sional candidates  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
Tift  as  a  "pacemaker,"  and  fearful  of  their 
chances,  were  largely  responsible  for  the  talk 
Ust  month  of  petitioning  him  to  withdra 


which  side  to  cast  his  lot. 


DlSSATISr ACTION   WITH   ' 

Pram  Uw  Dtily  Nn-i  (Chicaan) 


THE  AMERICAS  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


Strenuous  efforts  will  no  doubt  be  made  by  goes  elsewhere  for  the  kind  of  goods  it  wants, 
the  G.  O,  P.  storekeeper  to  hold  the  nation's  You  cannot  expect  to  satisfy  "progressive" 
trade,  but  those  who  stocked  the  store  will  purchasers  if  you  load  up  your  shelves  with 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  the  public  "standpat"  wares. 
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CARTOONS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 


It  was  a  heroic  battle  the  "old  Showman" 
Bryan  offered  to  the  "Tiger"  at  the  Balti- 
more Convention  when  he  boldly  taunted  the 

.-  It.  -.i.    i_     ■  c  WHOEVER    PASSES    HERE    MUST    HRST    SALUTE    THIS 

Tifflmany  delegates  with  being  wax  ngures,  B\N-\Ett'" 

and  denounced  with  thunderous  eloquence  the  From  ihr  i.radn  ac™i«nd) 

efiorts  of  "'the  interests"  to  control  the  con- 

voiiion.  With  no  oi^anization  behind  him,  lone  crusader, — a  veritable  Richard  of  the 
and  with  no  official  influence,  Bryan,  like  ii  Lion  Heart  and  the  mighty  battle  ax — hurled 
his  tremendous  strokes  at  the  heads  of  the 
assembled  delegates,  till  the  enemies  of 
progressive  principles  bent  before  his  jwwcr- 
ful  blows. 


us*  DEMOCRACV;    "NOW    IF   I   CAX    JUS! 

together!" 

Pnm  tlu  Jotaiui  (Sioui  Cilv: 


CARTOONS  OF   THE  CAMPAIGN 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  STRUGGLE 

breaking  down  tbeir  prestise  in  tbr  cojree  of  the  struggle 


On  this  page  and  the  one  impiediately  fol-  showing  what  other  countries  think-  nf  our 
loving  are  presented  some  cartoons  from  national  political  situation.  Many  of  the 
forrign  periodicals.    These  are  interesting  as  foreign    cartoonists    liken    the   Presidential 


Tba  loar-puKlffl  cutoon  mlso   views  the  primary  conteil        ('-Big  Bill"  an  «iy  v.iiur  — miotiuut  in  m. 

b*i*i  pven  back  and  foitli.  ending  in  ■  victory  tor  Rooievelt „,   . .       .  .    .  ,„    !r , 

From  Dtr  Waiui  }aab  (Stuttgart)  "™i  Kladdaadalsck  (Berlin) 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS 


board  the  train,  whereas,  in  the  present  cou- 
,i«.-  t»>  a  prizt'-liftht.  due  doubtless  to  the  test,  he  is  simply  on  a  level  with  every  other 
5i.tr  «.»*=*-.  ^,  vigor  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  to  candidate,  all  having  to  wait  until  the  people 
atV»**-~^,f  the  iMiRXlistic  expresdons  that  have  present  one  of  them  with  the  proper  "  ticket." 
s*.**^"**"  .ise«l  in  the  course  of  the  contest.  The 
Uo*"*"*  ,,"-  tn-m  Umdon  PHHfk  pictures  the 
ti**"**-^,*  as  a  ruilriKMl  platform  struggle  be- 
c***"***'  the'  ctimiuctor  of  the  train  (Taft)  and 
t>V*~*-~'   ^^l-bc  ivu^seiiRcr  l, Roosevelt).    To  repre- 


th.- 


rrt-sidfi 


"the  White  House 


_  ■  not  iuapprtiiiriate,  but  to  put 
l-'  "*'V'''^:,^  the  ixwitiim  of  omductor  apparently 
■l'-**,\^^.,    to   nim   Ihc  authoritative  right   to 


:j 


W^OODROW   WILSON,— A 
CHARACTER  SKETCH 

BY   HENRY  JONES   FORD 

(Professor  of  Politics  in  Princeton  University) 

npHE  most  salient  characteristic  of  Wood-  of  starche<i  Iwhavior,  so  I  was  surprised,  al- 

■■■    row  Wilson  is  a  love  of  fun.    This  is  what  though  pleased,  by  the  eagerness  with  which 

most  impressed  me  when  I  first  got  to  know  he  seized  upon  the  humorous  aspect  of  any 

faimoveradozeDyearsago,  and  that  early  im-  situation.    It  was  at  the  meeting  of  a  learned 

prtssonbas  been  often  renewed  since.    When  society  that  brought  together  a  number  of 

our  acquaint ajice  began  I  was  an  editor  and  university  men  and  I  had  prepared  myself 

had  a  notion  that  college  dons  were  persons  for  something  of  a  didactic  ordeal.     But  as 
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brings  boDcy  to  the  hive.  It  is  a  very  merry 
hootf  cirtle.  There  seeca  to  be  no  secrets 
ihoc  The  Governor  speaks  frankly  and 
namervedty  tqxm  any  matter  that  may  come 
QpL  Hi*  table  talk  takes  a  wide  range.  He 
a  oHntvorous  in  his  reading  and  expansive 
is  blmiental  curiosity.  Intellectual  narrow- 
Dcs  is  his  great  aversion.  I  have  heard  him 
desaftw  the  class  of  scholars  who  dwarf 
ibciBsdves  by  c«ifiiieinent  to  one  subject  as 
"ignoraBt  specialists."  Of  Governor  Wilson 
it  may  be  said  that  whatever  concerns  human- 
ity interests  him,  so  at  one  sitting  at  his  table 
one  may  hear  talk  of  Kipling's  latest  poem, 
d  Chc^erton's  most  recent  paradox,  of  foot- 
tttO  pro^iects,  events  in  the  religious  world, 
the  latest  Limerick,  the  political  myths  by 
wbicfa  people  are  imposed  upon  as  regards 
the  nature  of  our  Constitution,  the  trend  of 
coatempaianeous  philosophy,  personal  anec- 
dotes, and  interspersed  thrDughout  a  lot  of 
ipposite  stories. 

Woodrow  Wiboa  is  not  a  story-teller  in  the 
tBuat  sense  of  the  term.  He  does  not  save 
np  and  give  out  funny  stories  just  because 
tbcy  ate  fiurny,  but  his  stories  come  up  in  his 
ta&  by  way  of  illustmtion,  and  they  possess 
logical  pertinence.  The  newspaper  cone- 
spoodents  at  Sea  Girt  elicited  a  characteristic 
ipedmsi  at  the  time  when  there  was  much 
sction  at  Baltimore  without  apparent  prog-  ""m* 

less.      He  compared  his  position  to  that  of  "'    '*"""''    '" 

a  man  in  an  automobile  who  inquired  how  I  happened  to  be  present  when  he  gave  an  ac- 
far  it  was  to  his  destination  and  was  toid:  count  of  some  public  exercises  in  which  he  had 
"Twenty  miles  away."  After  riding  on  for  taken  part  not  long  before,  A  presentation 
some  time  he  asked  again  and  was  again  was  to  be  made  to  some  notable  who  was  so 
tald:  "Twenty  miles."  On  he  went  again  crowded  by  the  committee  on  the  stage  that 
fat  a  while,  and  on  making  fresh  inquiry  was  he  sat  with  his  feet  drawn  tight  to  his  chair 
igun  told  that  he  was  twenty  miles  away,  and  his  high  hat  pressed  close  to  his  stomach 
"Well,"  he  said,  "at  any  rate  I  am  not  losing  under  his  clasped  hands.  The  orator  making 
gnmnd."  the  presentation  speech  was  right  in  front, 

almost  in  physical  contact,  but  as  he  pitched 
AK  EXFERIEMCE  DRAMATIZED  Ws  voice  SO  as  to  reach  the  audience  the  ojwn- 

ing  words — "Honored  sir!" — came  in  a  loud 
He  has  a  gilt  for  dramatic  narrative  and  shout.  The  recipient  of  the  attention  was  so 
can  describe  a  scene  in  a  way  that  brings  it  startled  that  he  made  a  jump  that  crushed  in 
vividly  before  one.  His  propensity  for  hu-  his  hat  like  a  concertina.  The  shout  that 
DMroos  observation  preserved  him  from  Wilson  himself  gave  in  imitation  of  the  stren- 
tcdiiim  in  the  many  formal  proceedings  in  uous  orator  rang  through  the  house  in  a  way 
which  he  was  called  to  take  part  because  of  that  brought  down  some  of  the  family  to  see 
Im  <^cial  portion.  They  could  not  be  so  what  was  the  matter  and  to  join  in  the  fun. 
dull  or  so  slow  but  that  he  coidd  find  some-  This  openness  of  conduct  belongs  to  Wood- 
thing  interesting  or  suggestive.  He  seems  to  row  Wilson  by  inheritance.  Older  members 
be  little  or  not  at  all  exposed  to  boredom,  and  of  the  Princeton  faculty  who  knew  his  father 
•nives  fresh  and  buoyant  at  the  end  of  what  say  he  had  the  same  freedom  of  spirit.  A 
to  most  people  would  be  a  wearying  experi-  profoimd  theologian,  he  was  fond  of  jest  and 
ence.  So  far  from  being  tired  of  it  all,  he  may  anecdote,  was  expansive  in  his  sympathies 
rehearse  its  humorous  phases  with  dramatic  and  varied  in  his  interests.  In  tempera- 
gnsto  when  he  gets  back  to  the  hearthstone,  ment  Woodrow  Wilson  is  said  to  resemble 
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his  father  closely.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  phase  of  his  character  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  his  friends  that  he  takes  a  good  pic- 
ture. They  are  accustomed  to  seeing  him 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  with  lines  of 
good  humor  curving  about  his  mouth  and 
radiating  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes.  But 
it  takes  contact  with  people  to  produce  these 
manifestations.  The  face  that  the  camera 
gets  is  that  which  has  been  modeled  by 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry  and  theological  lineage, 
expressing  gravity,  seriousness,  and  determi- 
nation. In  the  ordinary  bearing  of  the  man 
these  qualities  are  latent  but  are  not  con- 
spicuous as  they  are  in  his  picture. 

MUST  A   STATESMAN   BE   OWL-LIKE? 

His  hiunor  is  not  broad,  but  dry  and  clean. 
His  mind  is  not  squeamish,  but  it  is  pure. 
His  conversation  is  remarkable  for  intel- 
lectual copiousness.  His  mind  is  rich  in  ideas 
and  he  spends  them  freely  in  his  talk.  He 
says  what  he  thinks  without  fear  of  conse- 
quences. These  traits  may  not  be  such  as 
are  now  ordinarily  associated  with  political 
eminence,  but  that  is  because  American  polit- 
ical conditions  are  now  peculiar.  The  states- 
men who  made  the  Constitution  and  set  up  the 
government  used  to  talk  copiously  and  write 
voluminously.  The  notion  that  a  statesman 
should  be  as  silently  wise  as  an  owl  and  as 
gravely  meditative  as  a  cow  has  come  in  only 
since  government  by  private  arrangement 
has  been  substituted  for  government  by  pub- 
lic discussion. 

Wilson's  literary  discipline 

He  has  extraordinary  capacity  for  getting 
through  work  without  strain  or  fret.  This 
competency,  while  founded  upon  natural 
ability,  is  largely  the  product  of  intellectual 
discipline.  When  he  adopted  the  career  of 
a  college  professor,  he  deliberately  set  him- 
self to  work  to  train  and  improve  his  literary 
powers.  He  had  already  performed  a  rare 
literary  exploit.  His  work  on  "  Congressional 
Government,"  which  has  already  become 
a  political  classic,  was  written  as  a  doctor's 
thesis, — a  class  of  composition  which,  how- 
ever meritorious  in  other  respects,  rarely 
possesses  literary  distinction.  Professor 
Bryce's  "Holy  Roman  Empire''  and  Profes- 
sor Wilson's  "Congressional  Government" 
are  the  only  academic  dissertations  which  in 
our  time  have  achieved  a  place  in  general 
literature.  As  a  college  professor.  Woodrow 
Wilson  set  himself  assiduously  to  literary 
comf)Osition,  working  at  it  as  a  regular  task, 


whether  he  felt  like  it  or  not.  The  result  was 
the  appearance  of  a  series  of  essays  and  treat- 
ises of  permanent  value.  Incidentally  he  has 
brought  his  faculties  under  such  control  that 
they  are  always  at  his  command,  ready  for 
obedient  service  at  any  time  in  any  p>Iace. 
He  has  long  had  the  reputation  among  pub- 
lishers of  a  writer  whose  copy  might  be 
counted  on  to  arrive  at  the  very  time  for 
which  it  had  been  promised.  That  is  not  a 
common  virtue  among  authors,  as  any  editor 
will  testify. 

A  POPULAR  lecturer 

As  a  lecturer,  he  has  experienced  a  develc^ 
ment  such  as  is  not  uncommon  although  rarely 
carried  out  with  such  completeness  as  in  hjs 
case.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
college  professor,  he  used  to  get  up  his  lectures 
elaborately  in  their  accumulations  of  fact 
and  citations  of  authority.  His  well-known 
treatise  on  government,  "The  State,"  was 
made  from  the  syllabi  of  lectures  prepared  by 
him.  But  as  his  mastery  over  the  subject 
increased,  he  gradually  modified  his  method 
until  his  lectures  became  rather  a  source  of 
enlightenment  than  a  means  of  imparting  in- 
formation. He  holds  that  information  with- 
out insight  is  of  little  value,  and  of  late  years 
his  method  has  been  to  put  a  printed  syllabus 
in  the  hands  of  his  students  and  make  his 
lectures  an  elucidation  of  the  theme.  The 
introduction  of  the  preceptorial  system  at 
Princeton  may  be  said  to  be  an  incident  of 
his  own  mental  development.  That  system 
makes  the  pupil  a  fellow  student  of  the 
professor  who  guides  the  pupil's  reading  in 
the  subject  and  who  illuminates  it  from  his 
own  knowledge  and  experience.  This  method 
of  treatment  made  Mr.  Wilson's  lectures  in- 
tensely interesting  to  the  students.  He  had 
his  subject  down  under  his  feet  so  he  could 
tramp  all  over  it.  He  was  not  thinking  of  it ; 
he  was  thinking  of  his  students,  that  he  might 
pour  light  into  their  minds  until  they  could 
see  for  themselves. 

The  bored,  apathetic  look  which  is  the 
regular  thing  among  students  undergoing 
the  ordeal  of  confinement  in  a  lecture  room 
for  an  hour,  vanished  from  Professor  Wilson's 
classrooms.  He  addressed  himself  to  their 
minds  as  a  skilful  lawyer  does  to  the  minds 
of  jurors,  explaining  and  illustrating  points 
until  he  could  see  from  their  faces  that  thcv 
had  grasp>ed  the  subject.  He  would  not  leave 
any  branch  of  his  theme  until  he  could  per- 
ceive evidence  of  their  comprehension,  and 
if  necessary  would  go  over  points  again,  re- 
stating, explaining,  and  illustrating  untU  he 
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had  made  everything  clear.  The  enjoyment 
that  the  students  got  from  his  lectures  was 
vm-  marked.  A  student  remarked  to  me 
once  that  if  a  fellow  cut  one  of  Wilson's 
lectures  he  would  be  cheating  himself. 

QCALITIES    AS     A     PUBLIC    SPEAKER 

His  ability  as  a  public  speaker,  now  so 
marked,  has  also  been  greatly  developed  since 
the  bef^ning  of  his  career.  At  first  he  pre- 
pared himself  carefully  as  regards  his  diction, 
and  the  framework  of  his  speeches  was  rather 
formal.  He  had  some  natural  diffidence  to 
overcome,  and,  curiously  enough,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  facility  which  he 
DOW  possesses,  a  trace  of  it  still  remains.  By 
practice  his  ability  has  been  so  developed 
that  he  now  transcends  that  of  an  ordinary 
speaker  as  much  as  the  agility  of  an  athlete 
exceeds  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  Rut  to 
this  day  he  still  feels  a  ner\'ous  tension  in 
bqEinning  that  produces  a  feeling  of  "gone- 
ness" in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  It  disap- 
pears the  moment  he  hears  the  sound  of  his 
vtHce.  Then  he  loses  all  sense  of  personal 
consciousness  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers, 
so  that  the  speech  goes  on  almost  as  in  a  state 
ol  automatism. 

All  who  have  known  him  through  a  [leriod 
of  years  note  a  progressive  improvement  as 
the  result  of  industrious  practice.  He  was  al- 
ways ready  to  speak  beforeanyof  the  students' 
DTfEanizations  and  would  take  pains  to  speak 
Tiell.  The  St.  Paul's  Society  and  the  Phila- 
delphian  Society  are  religious  associations 
at  Priiweton  whose  members  he  has  fre- 
quRitly  addressed.    There  are  various  socie- 


ties among  the  students  devoted  to  literarj-, 
artistic,  or  political  interests  and  his  kindness 
and  readiness  in  responding  to  their  calls 
made  him  belo\ed.  Year  after  year  he  was 
voted  the  favorite  professor.  His  voice, 
always  good,  of  late  years  has  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar vibrant  quality  that  carries  its  tones 
without  strain  or  eftort.  He  speaks  very 
distinctly,  and  although  his  voice  does  not 
appear  to  be  raised  above  a  conversational 
pitch,  it  is  heard  without  difficulty,  whether 
in  a  great  auditorium  or  in  the  open  air. 
When  he  has  Lo  make  an  important  speech,  he 
prepares  himself  carefully  as  to  matter  and 
ideas,  but  he  can  safely  trust  himself  to  the 
occasion  for  his  diction,  which  is  unfailing 
in  literary  distinction.  He  has  read  so  ex- 
tensively and  thought  so  deeply  that  he  al- 
ways has  something  to  say,  and  he  never 
has  to  fall  back  u[x>n  commonplaces.  No 
man  ever  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
the  faculty  of  thinking  on  his  feet. 

A  very  striking  example  of  ht  readiness 
was  given  toward  the  close  of  the  primary 
campaign  in  Princeton.  It  was  the  day  of 
Colonel  Roose\elt's  \'isit  to  Princeton,  where 
he  spoke  to  the  students  from  the  balcony  of 
the  Xassau  Inn.  Later  in  the  same  evening, 
the  college  boys  and  a  number  of  the  towns- 
men marched  down  to  the  Governor's  resi- 
dence. The  Governor  hud  come  home  that 
evening  very  tired,  and  I  happened  to  know 
(hat  he  could  have  had  no  opportunity  for 
special  preparation.  Itut  as  the  cheers  went 
up,  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  doorway 
of  his  house,  and  started  to  make  an  offhand 
address.  The  crowd  was  immediately  hushed 
to  stillness  and  listened  with  quiet  intentness. 
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him  they  never  absorbed 
him.  He  is  fond  of  out-of- 
door  exercise  of  any  kind, 
finding  in  that  a  healthful 
change  from  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  study.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  very  fond 
of  bicycliflK.  l^ut  of  late 
years  golf  is  his  favorite 
game,  just  because  of  its 
distinctly  out-of-door  char- 
acter. He  puts  in  a  good 
deal  of  time  playing  golf 
during  hissummer  vacation, 
which  he  used  to  spend  at 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  When 
at  Princeton  and  he  can 
find  the  time,  he  likes  to  play 
a  round  on  the  golf  hnks 
there.  In  his  personal 
habits  be  is  abstemious. 
He  neither  smokes  nor 
It  is  a  pity  that  no  stenographers  were  present  drinks,  and  hedoes  not  serve  wine  on  his  table, 
to  take  down  that  address,  for  it  was  one  of  although  he  provides  cigars  for  guests  who 
the  most  masterly  I  have  ever  heard.  It  do  smoke.  Although  spare  in  figure,  he  has 
was  not  a  party  harangue;  it  went  into  mat-  a  wiry  strength,  conserved  by  his  lifelong 
lers  deeper  than  that.  Its  mental  horizon  habits  of  temperance  in  all  things  and  re- 
took the  world  movement  in  its  sweep,  and  pienished  by  a  fine  faculty  for  taking  his  rest. 
nut  alone  American  trials  and  difficulties.  He  He  is  a  good  sleeper,  and  nothing  that  can 
put  the  issues  of  the  times  in  their  historic  happen  seems  able  to  agitate  his  mind  or 
settingasaphaseintheeSortsof  humanity  to  cause  wakefulness.  This  makes  him  a  good 
rise  to  higher  planes  of  being.  He  held  that  traveler.  He  can  turn  in  and  get  his  night's 
the  supreme  test  of  the  value  of  any  institu-  rest  as  usual  as  he  ilies  across  the  country 
tion  is  how  it  affects  the  value  of  life.    After  in  a  sleeping  car. 

presenting  the  ideals  that  dignify  the  strife  From  the  freedom  and  variety  of  his  con- 
of  politics,  he  pressed  the  question  home  versation  one  would  get  the  idea  that  his 
whether  there  was  not  here  something  that  mind  is  very  open  to  new  impressions.  This 
appealed  to  everj-  true  man,  something  to  is  the  case,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  his  plans 
work  for  that  should  inspire  devotion  and  in  all  matters  of  importance  are  the  outcome 
arouse  energy.  .\li  this  without  any  partisan  of  a  process  of  incubation.  He  is  open  to 
appeal.  The  position  which  he  took  seemed  advice  and  likes  to  talk  things  over,  but  his 
too  high  for  that;  the  scope  of  his  vision  was  conclusions  are  his  own,  and  once  formed 
too  broad  for  any  sort  of  particularism.  The  they  are  firmly  held.  It  is  useless  ever  to 
remarkable  tiling  about  that  speech  to  me  approach  him  with  any  argument  based  upon 
was  that  it  seemed  to  arouse  feelings  too  his  personal  advantage  or  convenience.  It 
deep  for  expression.  He  talked  on  simply,  must  go  to  the  merits  of  the  case  to  receive 
sincerely,  earnestly,  while  the  audience  lis-  his  consideration.  Tenacity  of  purpose  is 
tened  in  a  silence  unbroken  until  he  had  a  very  strong  trait  of  his  character.  When  he 
finished.  Then  the  cheers  broke  out.  When  has  determined  upon  any  policy,  he  adheres 
primary  day  came  the  vote  for  Wilson  in  to  it  with  constancy  and  perseverance,  no 
the  students'  districts  was  greater  than  that  matter  what  obstacles  may  be  encountered, 
for  Taft  and  Roosevelt  put  together.  His  spirits  are  remarkably  equable,  neither 

elated  by  success  nor  discouraged  by  failure. 
PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  He  is  very  easy  and  democratic  in  his  man- 

ners, meeting  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
In    biographical    matter    now    appearing  without  reserve  or  precaution.     His  fellow 
about  the  Governor  much  is  said  of  his  ath-  townsmen  instinctively  regard  him  as  a  mem- 
letic  pursuits  while  an  undergraduate,  but  ber  of  the  community,  approachable  in  any 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  while  they  interested  interest  of  the  community  by  any  member 
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thenof.  There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of 
ptepte  with  whom  he  seems  to  enter  into 
mental  communion  most  readily.  One  kind 
includes  just  plain,  common  people,  making 
DO  pretensions  to  learning  but  solid  and 
honest  in  their  intuitions  and  prejudices; 
from  them  he  draws  inspiration.  The  other 
kind  includes  people  of  ripe  culture  and 
wide  information;  from  them  he  gets  men- 
tal exercise    through   bouts  of   intellectual 


Whatever  he  does,  whether  it  be  work  or 
play  or  conversation,  he  docs  with  a  whole 
htart.  He  never  dawdles.  He  is  always 
eager,  alert,  animated,  whether  writing,  lee- 
taring,  ^leaking,  chatting  or  playing.  Mil- 
ton's famous  passage  about  those  who  "  scorn 
(Mights  and  live  laborious  days"  is  not 
applicable  to  him.  He  gets  through  a  great 
amount  of  work,  but  his  thinking  machine 
h  so  well  adjusted  and  runs  so  smoothly  that 
its  operation  seems  a  functional  satisfaction 
rather  than  labor.  The  quatrain  that  Robert 
Louis  SlevensoQ  put  up  in  his  study  would 
be  quite  in  place  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  study 


This  is  the  study  where  a  smiling  God 
Sues  day  by  day  the  path  of  duty  trod. 
My  work  He  praises  and  He  seems  to  say 
Tfie  day  is  brief;   be  diligent  in  play. 

ADHINISTRATIVI:   ABILITY 

During  his  campaign  for  Governor  it 
suited  his  political  opponents  to  describe  him 
as  a  man  who  had  led  a  cloistered  life  so  that 
he  vas  imfamitiar  with  affairs  and  was  want- 
ing in  administrative  ability.  Such  a  notion 
seemed  very  grotesque  to  those  who  knew 
Woodrow  Wilson.  It  altogether  misconceived 
the  nature  of  a  university  president's  work. 
The  post  calls  for  administrative  ability  of 
a  yay  high  order,  and  incidentally  brings 
about  contacts  and  acquaintanceships  that 
put  one  in  personal  touch  with  all  great 
naticoial  interests,  whether  business  or  politi- 
cal. The  administrative  problems  that  may 
enRage  a  university  president's  attention 
invol\-e  men  of  exceptional  ability  and  force, 
so  that  controversies,  if  they  arise,  are  more 
than  usually  formidable. 

Woodrow  Wilson  possesses  in  a  singularly 
high  tlegree  the  great  administrative  faculty 
of  prompt  apprehension  of  the  true  nature 
of  a  case,  so  as  to  disengage  it  from  the  irrel- 
evant-and  adventitious  and  to  guide  discus- 
aon  to  sound  conclusions.  Whatever  might 
be  the  matter  coming  up  at  faculty  meetings, 
whether  through  a  committee  report  or  a 


chance  motion,  his  mind  seized  it  at  once, 
stating  the  case  cleariy  and  bringing  out  all 
its  elements  for  consideration.  At  times  he 
took  an  active  part  in  debate.  The  speech 
he  made  iij  introducing  the  preceptorial 
system  has  become  a  faculty  tradition  as 
a  mode)  of  perspicacity  and  force.  His  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  was  also  marked  when- 
ever he  took  part  in  a  conference  or  was 
present  at  a  committee  meeting.  No  matter 
how  complicated  the  subject,  his  mind  seemed 
to  bear  effectively  upon  it  at  once,  cutting 
into  it  like  a  circular  saw  into  a  knotty  log. 
His  apprehension  extends  to  the  [loints  of 
view  of  all  concerned,  and  he  is  particularly 
happy  in  removing  differences  by  promoting 
clearer  understanding. 

This  quickness  of  grasp  and  readiness  of 
comprehension  ha\'e  been  strikingly  dis- 
played during  his  administration  as  Governor. 
I  was  imjiressed  by  it  during  the  height  of  the 
struggle  in  the  Baltimore  convention  when  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have 
felt  the  strain  of  susjiense.  On  the  Friday 
after  the  convention  met,  at  a  very  critical 
juncture  of  his  candidacy,  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  him  at  Sea  Girt  on  a  matter  of  State 
business  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who 
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was  interested  in  the  case.  No  one  could  have 

• 

imagined  from  the  Governor's  manner  that  he 
had  anything  important  on  his  mind.  He  ap- 
plied himself  at  once  to  the  business,  entering 
into  its  details  with  prompt  appreciation. 

During  the  legislative  session,  if  he  could 
get  into  conference  with  the  parties  to  a  con- 
troversy, it  was  remarkable  how  rapidly  he 
could  analyze  the  situation,  present  its  ele- 
ments, and  suggest  the  solution.  Under  the 
parliamentary  system  he  would  imdoubtedly 
have  been  a  great  leader,  equaling  Glad- 
stone or  Lloyd-George  in  capacity  for  ex- 
pounding and  advocating  great  public  poli- 
cies. So  far  as  our  political  system  admits  of 
such  exertion  of  personal  influence  he  has 
been  imiformly  successful,  and  that  explains 
the  signal  achievements  of  his  administration. 
His  dispatch  of  business  is  such  that  business 
never  drives  him.  He  seems  always  to  have 
time  to  talk  and  to  act  with  deliberation, 
whatever  be  the  exigency,  and  when  he  is 
through  he  is  through.  The  art  of  living  on 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  was  learned  by  him 
many  years  ago,  and  it  stands  him  in  good 
stead  now.  No  man  in  public  life  keeps  a 
cleaner  desk  or  has  dearer  spaces  of  time 
for  study  and  recreation  in  the  intervals  of 
oflScial  duty. 

HIS   ATTITUDE   TOWARD   RELIGION 

The  habitual  cheerfulness  and  equanimity 
of  his  mind  and  his  love  of  innocent  fun  are 
traits  so  persistent  as  to  imply  permanent 
moral  foundations.  It  does  not  require  much 
intimacy  to  discover  of  what  these  consist — 
namely,  a  deep  religious  faith,  penetrating 
the  whole  nature  of  the  man  and  informing 
all  his  acts.  This  is  the  source  of  that  peace 
of  mind  which  seems  to  make  him  immime 
to  worry  or  trouble.  He  takes  things  as  they 
come,  makes  the  best  of  them,  and  abides 
by  the  event  with  simple  and  complete  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God. 

The  idealism  that  has  now  entered  into 
philosophy    from    fuller   knowledge   of  the 


implications  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was 
long  ago  perceived  and  appropriated  by 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  remember  once  being  with  him  at  a  gath- 
ering in  one  of  the  students'  clubs  at  Pnnce- 
ton  when  the  conversation  drifted  around 
to  religion.  We  were  grouped  about  a  big 
fireplace  and  the  talk  had  been  of  a  desultory 
character,  with  a  jocose  element  predominat- 
ing, when  some  mention  was  made  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  Wilson  caught  the  theme  on  the 
boimd  and  before  he  got  through  with  it  he 
had  turned  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy 
inside  out,  exposing  the  inadequacy  of 
materialism  and  vindicating  the  Christian 
creeds  as  symbols  quite  as  valid  as  any  known 
to  science.  His  attitude  on  such  matters  is 
ardent  and  positive,  very  different  from  the 
negative  position  sometimes  assvuned  by 
college  professors,  whose  attitude  toward 
religion  might  be  described  as  respect  for 
a  venerable  social  institution  rather  than 
sincere  belief  in  its  truth.  Scholars  of  this 
kind  are  among  those  whom  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  in  the  habit  of  classing  as  'ignorant  special- 
ists." Although  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  by  birthright,  and  regular  in 
his  attendance,  he  does  not  talk  on  such  sub- 
jects along  denominational  lines;  but  he  is 
quick  to  assert  his  Christianity  and  to  claim 
for  its  dogmas  a  perfectly  secure  basis  in  logic 
and  philosophy.  One  of  the  reasons  why  he 
enjoys  Chesterton's  essays  is  the  cleverness 
with  which  that  writer  exposes  the  narrowness 
and  obtuseness  of  scepticism. 

No  man  since  the  days  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison  has  been  presented  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  oflSce  who  has  had  such 
a  profoimd  knowledge  of  our  political  origins 
and  constitutional  history  as  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. Instead  of  holding  that  the  Constitution 
needs  to  be  changed  to  fit  the  times,  Woodrow 
Wilson  holds  that  the  need  of  the  times  is  to 
get  back  to  the  Constitution.  The  Consti- 
tution is  choked  by  political  growths  from 
external  influences,  and  its  e&cacy  will  ap- 
pear when  those  are  cleared  away. 
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THOMAS  R.  MARSHALL,  OF  INDIANA 

TitB  Story  of  His  Rise  From  Country  Lawyer  to  Governor, 
Then  to  Vice-Presidential  Candidate 


F' 


BY  THOMAS   R.   SHIPP 

'ROM  the  standpoint  of  real  happiness,  it  county  seats,  with  their  court  houses  in  the 

seems  too  bad  to  take  a  country  lawyer  middle  of  their  public  squares,  the  shade  of 

out  of  his  comfortable  home  in  a  county-seat  their    soft    maples,  and    their    comfortable 

town  in  Indiana  and  thrust  him  into  the  homes. 

gruelling,  social  whirl  of  Washington.     But  To  paraphrase  Burns,  It  is  "from  scenes 

that  is  just  what  the  Democrats  propose  to  do  like  these  "  the  Hoosier  Governor  springs,  he 

with  Thomas  Riley  Marshall,  Governor  of  who  is  "loved  at  home,  revered  abroad,"  and 

Indiana,  whom  they  nominated,  at  Baltimore,  who,  if  the  Democrats  should  win  the  favor 

for  Vice-President.    For,  if  there  ever  was  an  of  the  people  this  fall,  would  hold  second  place 

eiample  of  that  fine  type  of  good  citizen  within  the  gift  of  the  electorate  of  the  United 

which  is  found  in  the  county-seat  cities  in  States.     But  whether  Thomas  R.  Marshall 

Indiana,  it  is  the  running  mate  of  Woodrow  becomes  Vice-President  or  not;   whether,  if 

WUsoD.  not,  he  should  desire  to  become  a  Senator  of 

"I  have  had  no  career,"  said  the  Governor  the  United  States,  or  whether, — which  is  as 

to  one  of  his  interviewers  who  met  him  as  he  good  a  bet  as  any, — he  should  decide  to  go 

stepped  off  the  street -car  in  front  of  the  mod-  back  to  Columbia  City  and  the  court  house 

est  house  he  rents  in  North  Pennsylvania  and  his  comfortable  home,  he  will  stUl  be 

Street,  Indianapolis,  "and  the  story  of  my  "Tom"  Marshall,  good  neighbor,  good  story 

life  is  a  short  one."  teller,  good  lawyer,  good  citizen,  and  good 

The  Governor  was  right,  and  wrong.    An  friend.    And   "Tom   Marshall   is  a  mighty 

outUne  of  his  political  life  could  well  be  set  in  nice  little  man,"  as  an  old  lady  who  knew 

a  "stickful"  of  type— perhaps  in  less  than  him  well  said,  when  she  heard  he  was  nom- 

that;  but  his  real  story,  could  it  be  told  by  inated. 

one  who  could  bring  out  the  lights  and  shad-  Marshall's  first  rise  to  fame  as  a  candidate 
ows  in  the  life  of  the  country  lawyer,  would  for  Governor  was  as  unexpected  to  himself 
make  a  book.     But  the  story  would  be  a  as  to  the  people  of  Indiana.    He  had  never 
simple  one — not  crowded  with  ambition,  or  before  sought  public  office,  except  once  when 
stniggle,  or  strenuosity ;  it  would  be  a  story  he  wanted  to  be  prosecuting  attorney,  back  in 
of  a  man's  daily  walk  among  the  men  and  1880,  and  was  defeated.    He  had  gone  ahead 
women  who  know  him  well.     It  would  not  trying  his  law  cases,  and  spending  his  sum- 
be  spectacular;    there  would   be  no  gaudy  mers    at    Petoskcy,    Mich.      However,    for 
coloring,     no    blare    of    trumpets;     indeed,  twoyears, — i896andi898 — he  was  chairman 
nothing  extraordinary.     There  would  be  the 
shade  of  the  soft  maples,  as  George  Ade  says; 
there  would  be  the  law  office  over  the  dry- 
p)ods  store  in  the  brick  block  on  the  corner, 
the  county  court  house  in  the  public  square, 
ud,  above  all,  his  comfortable  home  with  its 
veranda  and    "bay"    windows,    the   shade 
trees  out  in  front  and  the  board  walk  back 
to  the  bam. 

It  is  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  "Tom" 
Manhall  grew  up.  He  went  to  Wabash  Col- 
1^  at  Crawfordsviile,   came   back   home, 

studied  law  at  Ft.  Wayne,  hung  out  his  shin-  _                           .                   ^__ 

jk,  became,  first  one  of  the  leading  lawyers     L^I — '■ " ' 

"i  his  home  town  and,  later,  a  man  whose  "fHE  brick  block"  on  the  cobner 

legal    fame     had     spread     throughout     other  (CovemorManhairilawoffice  At  Columbia  city) 
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tic  party  in  his  Congressional  bash  County,  Indiana,  and  that  his  mother 
ecognition  of  his  services  was  was  a  Miss  Martha  Patterson,  a  direct  de- 

the  repulatlon,  "faithful  scendant  of  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers 
which,  in  Indiana,  has  been  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Pretty 
more  than  once  to  high  pub-  good  start,  the  Hoosiers  thought,  so  far  as 

family  was  concerned, 
ison,   the    Democratic   Con-       When  they  began  to  look  into  Marshall's 
he  Twelfth  District;  had  been   own  life,  as  Hoosiers  have  a  way  of  doing, 

that  nearly  everybody  felt  they  found  that  he  had  lived  in  the  State 
or  keeps,"  but  "Newt"  Gil-  since  he  was  borri,  at  North  Manchester,  In- 
;on  W.  Gilbert,  acting  Cover-  diana,  March  14,  1854,  that  he  went  to  the 
lip-  common     schools, 

ind  the   same   as   any 

wo  other  boy,  attended 

the  Wabash  College, 

re  where  he  received 

the  the   degree     of 

ck-  Bachelor   of  Arts, 

ate  in  '73;  came  back 

M..  home,  took  up  the 

to  study   of    law,    in 

all.  the  office  of  Judge 

em  Walter    Olds,    Ft. 

ed,  Wayne,   and    was 

lat  admitted    to    the 

for  l)ar,   at  Columbia 

me  City,     on     his 

ler-  twenty-first   birth- 

be-  day.      He    is    yet 

t  in  leading  partner  in 

of  the  firm  of    Mar- 

all  shall,  McNagny  & 

asr  Clugston   of    Uiat 

uat  dly.     As    hereto- 

lat,  fore    related,    he 

vas  had  not  done  much 

Ft.  in   a    public   way 

at-  before  he   became 

rtut       c»„T„h.h,[^.„.,,,„di-~.pa.i.  Governor.      He 

oj-  MRS.  THOHAs  R.  uARSHALE.  had,  of  couTse,  ac- 

iai  ceptcd   the   duties 

r  Marshall  for  Governor,  and  responsibilities  that  usually  fall  to  a 
leback,  I  foundl  wasacandi-  man  of  his  prominence  in  the  commu- 
yernor  himself  smilingly  e.x-  nity.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
city  school  board  and  was  elected  a  trus- 
me,  the  Marshall  boom  grew  tee  of  Wabash  College;  he  was  a  Pres- 
leState,  and,  January  I,  it)09,  bylerian  and  taught  a  class  in  Sunday 
■  executive  of  Indiana.  When  school — a  thing  he  does  yet — and  he  was  a 
ididate,  Marshall  was  not  gen-  thirty -third -degree  Mason.  That  was  his 
[irough  the  Hoosier  common-  "life  and  works."  But  those  who  were  more 
[lat  was,  perhaps,  in  his  favor,  interested  in  the  man  poHtically  found  that 
1  who  had  been  in  the  public  he  had  always  been  liberal  in  contributing  to 
iual,  been  doing  and  saying  the  campaigns  of  others,  not  only  in  speeches 
luld  be  used  against  them,  but  in  other  substantial  ways.  In  fact,  gen- 
ie began  to  ask  who  Marshall  erosity  isa  "Tom"  Marshall  trait.  He  never 
d,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  said  much  about  it,  but  it  is  related  of  him 
;phew  of  John  Marshall,  the  that,  when  the  schools  began  in  September, 
f  Justice;  that  his  father  of  he  used  to  go  down  where  the  children  passed 
lock,  was  a  physician  in  Wa-   and  pick  out  a  boy  or  girl  here  and  there 
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»hose  clothing  was  poor  and  scant,  or  who  own,  but  is  a  great  lover  of  children  and  of 

appeared  as  though  it  would  be  a  hardship  young  men,  and  it  is  reported  that  more  than 

for  Ihdr  parents  to  purchase  books.    Some-  one  ambitious  but  poor  young  chap  who  is 

tiow,  it  is  related,  these  children  a  little  later  now  on  the  road  to  success,  owes  his  college 

appeared  with  books  and  with  clothing  as  education  to  Mr.  Marshall's  generosity. 

Rood  as  the  other  average  children.     "Just  Marshall's  local  fame  as  a  lawyer  took  him 

one  of  Tom  MarshaU's  notions,"  his  neigh-  into  other  counties.    When  he  addressed  a 

boTS  said.    Marshall  has  no  children  of  his  jurj-,  the  court  room  was  packed.   His  tender 
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and  sympathtlic  nature  often  cropped  out 
in  his ,  arguments.  For  instance,  the  story 
goes,  he  once  was  prosecuting  a  murderer  (or 
a  crii^e  that  had  been  particularly  brutal. 
Everybody  expected  him  to  demand  of  the 
jury  that  it  bring  in  a  verdict  of  death,  but 
when'it  came  to  that  pari  of  his  argument  he 
hesitated  and  then  asked  the  jur>-  to  put  the 
man  into  the  state  prison  for  life.  Since  he 
has  been  Governor,  he  has  exercised  the  par- 
doning fx)wer,  and  on  the  day  this  is  written 
he  gave  freedom  to  three  men  and  paroled 
seventeen  others. 

It  was  on  one  of  his  'trips  to  an  adjacent 
county  seat  that  Mr.  Marshall  met  the 
woman  who  is  now  his  wife.  It  was  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  Steuben  County,  where  he 
went  first  to  try  law  cases,  that  he  met  a  most 
attractive  young  woman,  Miss  Lois  Kinsey, 
daughter  of  the  county  clerk,  who  held  a 
place' in  her  father's  office.  Mr.  Marshall 
tried  a  number  of  cases  in  Steuben  County, 
and  it  was  finally  discovered  that  the  real 


"  case  "  was  in  the  clerk's  office.  So,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  Mr.  Marshall  and  Miss 
Kinsey  became  engaged  and,  to  put'an  addi- 
tional touch  of  romance  to  the  engagement, 
Miss  Kinsey  herself  made  out  the  marriage 
license — but  the  Governor  insists  that, it  was 
not  a  "complimentary''  one.  He  says  he 
paid  for  it. 

Mrs.  Marshall,  a  woman  of  very  attractive 
personality,  is,  her  friends  say,  with  all  the 
honors  that  have  come  to  her  husband,  the 
same  "Mrs.  Tom  Marshall"  that  she  was  in 
Columbia  City.  In  Indianapolis,  the  State 
capital,  where  the  Governor  must  have  his 
residence,  Mrs.  Marshall  presides  over  a 
home  that  is  out  of  the  ordinarj-  in  homelike 
atmosphere.  The  visitor  (eels  at  once  that 
it  is  a  real  home  and  guesses  that  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall cares  more  for  her  home  than  she  does 
(or  the  more  brilliant  but  less  real  life  of  so- 
ciety. Yet,  as  first  lady  of  Indiana,  she 
has  conducted  her  social  affairs  in  such  an 
able  manner  that  no  one  who  knows  her 
well  doubts  her  ability  to 
meet  the  larger  social  re- 
sponsibilities which  would 
devolve  on  her  as  the  Vice- 
President's  wife.  The  Mar- 
shall home  is  a  home  of 
books,  yet  it  is  not  "book- 
ish." It  is  a  home  where, 
as  one  man  said,  "You 
feel  like  you  would  like  to 
sit  down  and  stay  for 
supper." 

If  Governor  Marshall 
should  become  Vice-Pres- 
ident, the  newspaper  and 
magazine  men  would  have 
difficulty  in  finding  any- 
thing very  spectacular 
about  him.  The  Governor 
is  not  athletic  in  build. 
He  is  about  g  feet  8  inches 
tall,  and  weighs  about  140 
pounds.  He  is  well 
groomed.  He  does  not 
ride;  he  does  not  shoot; 
he  does  not  play  golf  or 
any  other  athletic  games; 

I  he  does  not  know  how  to 
row  a  boat.  But  he  does 
like  a  good  game  of  base- 
ball and  he'  can  tell  you 
a  good  deal  about  "the 
team."  He  gets  his  main 
enjoyment  out  of  read- 
ing and  the  field  of  bis 
reading  is  wide.     After  he 
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has  had  a  long  grind  of  duties  in  the  Gov-  relates  in  a  way  that  has  gi\en  him  a  great 
emor's    office,   he   reads    light    books — de-   reputation. 

tective  stories  and  thrilling  adventures —  Governor  Marshall  is  a  man  of  ideas, 
books  which  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  would  Since  he  has  been  Governor,  he  has  taken  a 
undoubtedly  condemn  as  very  trashy,  stand  on  public  questions  which  may  be 
Shortly  before  the  nomination,  a  friend  summed  up  as  follows:  He  is  opposed  to  a 
says  he  saw  the  Governor  deeply  en-  protective  tariff  and  is  likewise  opposed  to 
grossed  in  a  volume  entitled,  "The  Missing  ship  subsidy;  he  is  against  a  federal  inherit- 
Finger."  ance  tax,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  inter- 

Meredith  Nicholson,  the  author,  who  is  fere  with  the  taxing  power  of  the  several 
one  of  Governor  Marshall's  neighbors  in  In-  States;  he  is  for  the  election  of  Senators  by 
dianapolis,  says  "Tom  Marshall  is  the  best  the  direct  vote  of  the  people;  he  is  a  firm  be- 
story  teller  in  the  United  States."  He  has  a  liever  in  local  self-government;  he  favors 
large  and  varied  fund  of  incidents  which  he  employer's   liability   law   and,   locally,   has 


THE  NOMINATING  CONVENTIONS 
OF  1912 


AT  Chicago  in  June,  1912:  Ten  thousand 
detcimined  Americans,  ranged  in  two 
hostile  camps,  yet  assembled  under  one  roof; 
the  (^posing  clans  still  known  by  a  common 
party  name,  although  for  the  one  "Republi- 
canism" has  a  wholly  different  meaning  from 
that  which  it  bears  for  the  other;  in  external 
features,  in  outward  form  and  semblance,  a 
National  Republican  Convention, — the  fif- 
teenth quadrennial  gathering  of  the  series 
vidch  began  in  1856  with  the  nomination  of 
Fr^ont;  in  spite  of  the  clash  of  opinion  and 
the  collision  of  conflicting 
wills,  a  body  bent  to  the  very 
last  on  preserving  the  old 
American  fetish  of  party 
regularity;  yet  quickly  find- 
ing its  differences  irreconcil- 
able and  finally  concluding 
its  business  without  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  harmonious 
action,  naming  its  candidates 
with  no  hint  of  hope  for  suc- 
uem'xb^mmKJK  cess  in  the  election,  and  dis- 
soh-ing  amid  portents  of  dis- 
sension such  as  no  party  in  American  politics 
has  faced  since  1 860. 

At  Baltimore  one  week  later:  Fifteen  thou- 
sand Democrats  rallying  under  the  standard 
and  cheering  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson ; 
msiHred  with  the  first  clear  promise  of  vic- 
tory in  twenty  years,  yet  divided  in  counsel, 
dislnisting  their  own  leaders.  The  old, 
cynical  prediction  that  the  party  can  always 
be  trusted  to  throw  away  its  opportunity 
seems  likely  to  be  verified  again.  Here,  as  at 
Chicago,  the  bosses  and  the  interests  are 
wtive;  instead  of  two 

andidates  a  half-  "°",«'^'„''"J,?,  ,".^'l,"^„ 
doien  are  presented, 
and  the  one  who  has 
the  greatest  strength 
at  the  start  gradually 
loses  votes  because 
the  support  of  his  can- 
•IWacy  is  brought 
wwiersuspidon.  Rep- 
resentatives of  "pred- 
•  atory  wealth"  are 
Jtlacked  by  name  in 
t^  convention.  Both 
"K  bosses  and  the  in- 


terests behind  them  are  openly  defied  on 
the  convention  floor;  riot  is  threatened, 
but  in  the  end  calm  deliberation  prevails  and 
after  forty-six  ballots  a  Presidential  nomina- 
tion is  made  that  wins  at  once  a  more  general 
approval,  within  and  without  the  party,  than 
has  been  accorded  to  any  Democratic  nomina- 
tion since  the  Civil  War.  The  Baltimore 
Convention  of  igiz  takes  its  place  in  history 
beside  the  Baltimore  conventions  of  the  ante- 
bellum period.    It  marks  an  era. 

It  was  indeed  an  historic  fortnight.  From 
it  may  be  dated,  in  years  to  come,  a  realign- 
ment in  American  party  politics.  The  Re- 
publicans at  Chicago  and  the  Democrats 
at  Baltimore,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
were  forming  new  groups  for  political  action 
and  developing  new  types  of  leadership. 
Neither  of  the  two  great  parties  can  remain 
the  same  in  make-iip  and  ideals  that  it  was 
before  the  conventions  of  1912. 

Furthermore,  the  nominating  convention 
itself,  as  a  party  institution,  cannot  hereafter 
play  the  part  in  our 
political  life  that  it  I 
has  played  for  nearly 
acentury.  Itisevery- 
where  recognized 
that  the  elaborate 
convention  system, 
■ — the  handiwork  of 
generations  of  adept 
politicians, — is 
threatened  with  an- 
nihilation. Within  a 
year  the  Presidential 
preference  primary 
in  a  dozen  States  has 

upset  local  bosses,  '^Mtf.Hl^'sK'i''" 

smashed  party  ma- 
chinery, and  taught  large  bodies  of  voters 
the  value  of  direct  expression  in  the 
choice  of  candidates.  The  old  methods  are 
looked  upon  as  outworn  and  unfitted  for 
modern  use.  Again  and  again  it  had  been  ' 
declared  that  the  national  conventions  of 
1912  would  be  the  last  of  their  kind. 

Considered  merely  as  a  spectacle,  the  Chi- 
cago convention  well  repaid  those  who  jour- 
neyed from  the  far  comers  of  the  nation  to  wit- 
ness it;  but  most  of  the  spectators, — who 
constituted  four-fifths  of  the  Coliseum's  pop- 
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lalion,^orgot    the   country  best";  but  the  politicians  never  took 
lurely  spectacular  fea-   the  saying  seriously.     One  felt  at  Chicago 
ures  of  the  occasion;  that  a  good  many  young  Republicans  who 
heirinterestlaydeeper.  are  fighting  in  the  ranks  are  ready  to  accept 
The  things  that  made   that    maxim    as    something   more    than    an 
he  Republican  con ven-  academic  precept.    They  are  ready  to  put 
ions  of  i860, 1880,  and  country  above  party. 
884  memorable  gath-       The    visitor    from 
rings  were  not  wholly  Mars  would  have  de- 
ackuig  in  Chicago   in   tected  this  new  spirit 
912,   but  other  cle-  of  public   service  in 
nents    were  present   the  Chicago  conven- 
vhich  gave  a  novel  as-  tion,  even  if  he  had 
wet  to  the  proceedings  not  beard  the  word 
jid  differentiated  this  "Progressive,"  or 
"hicago  conventions."   known  the  meaning 
i  youthful  appearance  of  the   term   in   our 
es.    Few  of  them,  it  is  politics.      He   would 
personal  recollections  have   found    young     .m-^^j. 
ntedating  the  Blaine-   men   from  many 

f  1884.  It  is  probable  States  demanding  new  leadership.  He  would 
andidates  Blaine  him-  have  learned,  too,  why  the  demand  was  so 
Jowy  a  figure  as  Henry  insistent;  for  he  would  have  seen  the  con- 
lenton.  It  was  a  new  vention  controlled  by  men  who  were  adroit 
cans  that  gathered  at  manipulators,  rather  than  leaders,— men 
e  the  old  soldiers,  so  who  "played  the  game"  according  to  the 
lys?  So  few  were  they  rules  of  a  past  generation  and  gloried  in 
.  A.  R.  button  almost   "standing  pat." 

ise.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  National 

Republican  delegate  a  Committee  had  organized  a  convention  and 
he  marks  of  prosperity,  used  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own 
,  in  his  houe  town  he  purposes;  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  defe- 
nd played  golf  at  the  gates  had  been  seated  by  tactics  that  were 
nted  even  by  Chicago  denounced  from  the  floor  as  unfair.  Men 
he  delegates  were  ac-  have  always  resorted  to  practices  in  politics 
omenkind,  and  clearer  that  in  any  other  relation  in  life  would  be 
>ank  balance  could  not  condemned  as  unethical.  What  distinguished 
the  convention  of  1912  from  all  its  prede- 
ount  those  soldiers  of  cessors  was  the  strong  calcium  light  that  was 
ximplexions   from    the  thrown  on  the  whole  procedure.    The  public 

Southern  States  who   has  had  a  look  behind 

have  been  the  bane  of  the  scenes  and  it  now 

every  Republican  con-   knows  how  a  conven- 

vention  since  the  Civil   tion  can  be  organized. 

War,  the  "profes-   under  the   "rules  of 

sional"  delegate,  the  the  game,"  in  the  in- 

man  who  gets  his  liv-   terest  of  a  certain  can-  j 

ing  from  politics,  was  didacy.   It  is  all  sim- 

not  much  in  evidence,  pie  enough.    The  Na- 

In  some  of  the  State  tional  Committee 

delegations  he  was  makes  up  the  tempo- 
conspicuous    for    his  rary  roll  of  delegates. 

absence.  It  was  good  In  all  cases  of  contest- 
to  see  large  bodies  of  ed  seats  those  contes- 
)viously  animated  by  a  tants  who  favor  the 
c  service  than  the  old   candidacy  in  question  j««i-*Ti«,or 

.    It  was  a  Republican  are   placed   on    the  w'SS^iT**^ 

on  ago,  who   declared  roll;  all  others  are  ^— .,- 

irty  best  who  serves  his  excluded.    When  it  "*rerr— 
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rumes  to  the  actual  organi;^ation  of  the  con-  ~ 

vention  the  seated  delegates,  however  ques- 
tionable may  be  their  titles  to  seats,  all  have  < 
^■otes.  It  miftht  be  assumed  by  the  inexpert 
that  in  the  ultimate  decision  on  these  con- 
teited  seats  only  those  delCRates  should  vote 
whose  titles  were  uncontested.  This  might 
be  a  reasonable  rule  in  ordinary  affairs,  but 
in  iwlitics  it  is  not  "practical."  It  mif;ht 
lead  to  the  loss  of  enough  seats  to  imperil  the 
candidacy  that  has  the  National  Committee's 
support.  The  rule,  therefore,  is:  Seat  your 
ow»  men  and  then  vote  them:  they  may  be 
rdied  on  to  vote  in  their  own  interest.    This 

was   the  rule  followed  at   Chicago  and  it       Hours  running  into  days  were  spent  in 
worked.  dumb-show  pretense  of  dealing  with  con- 
From  the  time  that  the  vote  was  taken  on  tested  seats.   The  whole  rigmarole  amounted 
the  temporary  chairmanship,  the  roll  being  to  this:  The  Committee  on  Credentials  {ow- 
called  as  made  up  by  the  \ationaI  Committee  ing  its  existence  to  "tainted"  votes)  reports 
and  all  contests  being  ignored, — it  was  clear  that  the  members  of  a  certain  State  delega- 
ihat  nothing  short  of  a  complete  reorganiza-  tion  as  named  by  the  National  Committee 
tion  of  the  convention  would  prevent  the  are  rightfully  entitled  to  seats  and  should  be 
renumination   of   President   Taft.     Senator  placed  on  the  permanent  roll  of  the  conven- 
Ro9t,  selected  by  the  tion.    A  minority  of  the  Credentials  Corn- 
National     Committee  mittee  is  pennitted  to  make  a  brief  statement 
for   temporary  chair-  setting  forth  charges  of  fraud  or  unfair  deal- 
man,    received    588  ing  in  the  seating  of  certain  of  the  members, 
votes   and    Governor  or  all  of  them,  and  showing  that  other  persons 
McGovem,  of  Wiscon-  are  rightfully  entitled  to  the  seats  in  ques- 
sin,  saa-    This  slender  tion.    On  motion  of  Fioor  Leader  Watson 
majority  was  secured  this  minority  report  is  laid  on  the  table;  the 

►  through  the  votes  of  majority  report  is  then  adopted  and  the  con- 
delegations     from  vention  takes  a  recess  to  enable  the  Creden- 
Democratic    States,  tials  Committee  to  prepare  a  report  on  con- 
where  the  Republican  tests  in  another  State;    when  that  is  ready 
organization,    in    the  the  same  ceremony  is  reSnacted.    The  ma- 
words  of  Chairman  jority  report  always  favors  the  "ins";  the 
Rosewater,  " is  chiefly  "outs"  have  only  the     ... 
a  paper. organization,  dubious    satisfaction 
T^                          maintained  by  federal  of  getting  their  cases 
office-holders  and  presented  in  reports 

those  who  aspire  to  federal  office,  together  that  are  laid  on  the 

with  a  few  negro  Republicans,  who  are  not  table  before  the  ink 

firrmitted  to  cast  a  ballot  in  the  election,"  is  dry.     Usually  all 

The  great  Rqjublican  States  of  Pennsyl-  this  is  done  by  oi'wi 

\ania,    Illinois,   Ohio,    Minnesota,    Kansas,  voce  vote.     When   a 

Nebraska,  California  helped  to  make  up  the  roll-call  is  demanded 

minority  vote.    The  representatives  of  these  the  division   varies 

Progressive   Republican   Slates,   which  had  only  slightly  from 

only  recently  spoken  so  emphatically  through  that  on  the   tempo- 

the  primaries,  were  outvoted  in  the  conven-  rary    chairmanship. 

tion  by  a  conrbination  of  Southern  delegates.  The  "  outs  "  never  get  , 

delegates    from    territories    and    possessions  much    nearer    their 

lia\'ing  no  electoral  vote,  and  delegates  whose  seals  than  Governor  McGoveni  did  to  the 

right  to  seats  in  the  convention  was  in  dis-  chair.     The  process  grows  monotonous. 

pute.     This  result  was  brought  about  under       Two  Taft  men,  the  story  runs,  were  dis- 
cover of  precedent  and  rule.    The  National  cussing  the  attitude  of  a  well-known  Na- 

Committee  showed  the  party  how  it  could  lional  Committeeman  a  fortnight  before  the 

tonunil  suicide  decently  and  in  order.  convention. 
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"How  does  he  stand?"  disposal  tofiil  the  galleries  with  their  friends 
asked  one.  and  friends  of  their  cause,  with  the  faithful 

"Oh.   f  guess   he's  band  of  musicians  ever  ready  at  thdr  biddinf;, 
switched  to  Roosevelt!"  and  an  army  of  stalwart  policemen  to  put 
"What    makes    you  downrivaldemonstrations.withconditiotisso 
think  that?"  strongly  favoring  one  particular  candidate, 

"Well,  I  heard  him  it  was  neverthele^  easily  apparent  that  that 
talking  about  deciding  same  candidate  seemed  to  have  been  com- 
the  contests  for  delegates  pletely  forgotten  in  the  strain  and  stress  of 
on  their  merits,  and  a  lot  the  parliamentary  struggle  for  the  control  of 
of  blamed  treachery  like  the  convention,  for  days  went  by  before  the 
that."  mention  of  his  name  evoked  even  the  mildest 

The  "steam-roller"   applause.    Whereas   the   candidate    agaytst 
method,  they  call  it,  and  whom  the  entire  convention  had  been  organ- 
this  political  juggernaut    ized  was  constantly  cheered  with  am  enthusi- 
rude  so   ruthlessly   and  asm  of  the  kind  that  simply  could  not  be  bot- 
brazenly  over  all  opposi-    tied  up,  but  insisted  on  breaking  out  on  the 
tion  to  the  plans  of   the   majority   of   the  slightest  provocation  in  the  most  tremendous 
]^ational    Conuniltee   that   it  undoubtedly  outbursts.     Two  of  these  outbursts  in  fact 
killed  its  own  ehances  for  future  usefulness,  attained  the  magnitude  of  "tim^d"  demon- 
Daring  ail  the  sessions  of  the  National  Com-  strations  that  swept  the  hall  and  blanclied 
mittee  in  deciding  contests  and  also  the  ses-  the  faces  of  the  anti-Roosevelt  crew   that 
sions  of  the  convention  itself,  the  cry  of  manned  the  platform, 

'"steara-roiler"   rang  from   one  end  of  the       After  all  the  contests  had  been  "decided" 
country  to  the  other,  and  millions  of  Ameri-  andthesteam-roUefhad  done  its  perfect  work, 
can  voters  became  convinced  that  scandal-  it  remained  for  such  delegates  as  were  dis- 
ous  outrages  were   being    committed.     For   satisfied  with  the  outcome  to  refrain  from 
four  days  the  coa\  ention farther  participation  in  the  acts  of  the  con- 
proceeded  under  the  lead                     -^         vention,  and  neariy  one- 
of  the  ten^xirary  chair-                fi£^^S         third  of  the  total    mem- 
man,  a  functionary  who      "fj"  ^'  '^^        bershipof  thebodyavailed 
ordinarily  remains  in  the      "'""K/'^        itself  of  this  privilege.    In 
limeUght  just  iongenough                 ■  ■  the  roll-call  on  the  report 

to  be  introduced  and  of    the    resolutions    corn- 

make    his    customary  '^S^i.  wilts     mittee  ,^47  delegates  were 

"  keynote "  address.  And  \i^~^^  recorded  as  present  and 

when  the  tumultuouspre-  //^^^"^^^Ji^' '         declining  to   vote, — an 

liminaries    were    finally  ^  ^  I    unheard-of  situation  in  a 

settled — whkh  in  this  national  convention, 

convention  were  the  most  important  por-  '  On  the  National  Com- 
tion  of  the  entire  proceedings, — the  same  mittee's  unpurged  roll, 
gentleman  who  presided  with  such  adroitness  which  had  now  become 
and  ability,  yet  withal  such  commanding  the  permanent  roll  of  the 
dignity,  was  chosen  to  remain  in  the  chair  as  convention,  there  were 
permanent  presiding  officer.  No  doubt  it  enough  Taft  delegates  to 
was  a  politic  stroke  to  keep  a  firm  hand  at  insure  the  adoption  of  the 
(he  helm  untii  the  National  Committee  ship  platform  and  the  renomi- 
hail  made  port  in  absolute  safety!  nation  of  Taft  and  Sher- 

rhose  who.  have  attended  political  con-  man. 
\'cntions  will  recall  the  hair-trigger  tendency  At  Chicago  everybody 
of  the  assembled  delegates  and  spectators  was  for  or  against  the 
to  cheer  at  every  mention  of  the  name  of  the  forces  of  blind  traditional- 
candidate  favored  by  those  in  charge  of  ail  ism  and  privilege  that 
the  arrangements.  Yet  mark  the  marvel  of  ruled  the  Republican  Na- 
ihis  Chicago  convention.  With  the  National  tional  Committee.  The 
Committee,  which  favored  the  President,  in  line-up  was  distinct,  the 
complete  charge  of  the  convention,  having  a  issue  unclouded.  No  time 
majority  of  the  delegates  seated  in  the  hall,  need  be  lost  in  trying  to 
vnth  the  bulk  of  the  admission  tickets  at  their  find  out  how  this  or  that 
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man  stood.    There  was  a  shaqi  line  of  cleav- 
age between  Pit^fressives  and  Standpatters. 
Pre-convention  contests  had  resolved  many 
doubts.    At  Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lines  of  demarcation  were 
far  from  clear.     Speaking 
of    candidates,    it    seemed 
,  to  be  "everybody's  race," 
in  the  vernacular  of  poli- 
tics.    When  opposition  to 
a  particular  candidate  was 
\  developed  it  was  quite  as 
'  likely  to  be  due  to  suspi- 
cion of  the  motives  of  those 
support!  Df;  the  candidacy 
as  to  any  alleged  short- 
comings of  the  candidate 
himself,  and  oddly 
/va^ B /^.fumiK.   enough  two  op- 
»5  e^^c^Mv^   posing  "interests" 
might  be  found 
backing  the  same  man  for  the  nomi- 
nattoD.     Xo  set  of  men  at  Baltimore 
ejercised  such   masterly  control  as 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
exercised   at   Chicago;   neither  did 
iny  individual  at   Chicago  exert  a 
jiersonal   influence  half  so  potent  as 
thai  exerted  in  the  Democratic  con- 
vention by  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
In  short.   Baltimore    was    a 
microcosm  of  democracy  (the 
kind  with  the  little  "d  "as  well 
a.<  the  capitalized  article). 

The  fact  that  this  was  gener- 
ally considered  by  Democrats 
as  "a  Democratic  year,"  so 
far  from  reducing  the  com- 
plexities of  the  situation,  seem- 
td  lo  have  precisely  the  con- 
trary effect.  More  candidates 
were  in  the  field  than  usual 
and  greater  zeal  was  manifest-  chasles 

f**,  *',''     WhoheadtdtheN 

behalf 

of  each.  In  the  old 
stock  phrase  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  "senti- 
ment had  not  crystal- 
lized" when  the  dele- 
gates came  together 
in  the  big  Baltimore 
armory.  Thecrystal- 
lization  process  oc- 
cupied a  full  week, 
cost  not  a  little  bad 
temper,  and  more 
■  than  once  the  crystals 
threatened  to  melt  into  nothingness;  but  in 


the  end  the  result  was  far  more  satisfactory 
to  the  mass  of  Democratic  and  independent 
voters  throughout  the  country  than  the  ear- 
lier sessions  of  the  convention  had  led  any- 
one to  expect.  Mr.  Bryan 
failed  in  the  tight  on  the 
temporarj'  chairmanship,  • 
but  he  forced  the  conven- 
tion to  declare  against 
Wall  Street  domination, 
and  he  defied  Muqihy  and 
Tammany  Hall  with  an 
audadty  that  won  the 
admiration  of  the  country.  (  A_ 
As  a  delegate  on  the  con-  i  ^S^  "^ 
vention  floor,  voicing  the    "v^-  ' 

progressive  sentiment   of 

bis  party,  Mr.  Bryan  rose  to  greater 
heights  of  leadership  than  he  had 
attained  in  either  of  his  three  can- 
didacies for  the  Presidency. 

The  Baltimore    convention    did 
more  work  at  night  than  in  the 
daytime, — in    contrast    with    the 
procedure  at  Chicago,  where  only 
one  night  session  was  held  by  the 
i.^     Republicans,  at  the  very  close  of 
)"**'        the     convention.      .At    Baltimore 
some  of  the  dramatic  moments  oc- 
curred during  the  evening  hours, 
— notably   Mr   Bryan's    at- 
tack on  the  money-changers. 
To    nominate  Woodrow 
Wilson,     forty-six    ballots 
were    required, — a    number 
exceeded  in  only  two  national 
conventions    in   our  history. 
It    had    been    believed    that 
the    two-thirds   rule    would 
defeat  Wilson's  nomination. 
In  the  event  it  was  Champ 
Clark,    not  Wilson,  who  be- 
came the  victim  of  the  two- 
=w  York  delegation    thirds  ruIc.     Had    it    been 
abrogated,  Clark   would   be 
the  Democratic  nominee 
to-day,  for  he  was  the 
first  to  receive  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes   of  the 
convention.    Wilson,  on 
the  other  hand,  profited 
from   the    rule.     At    the 
same  time  his  candidacy 
gained  strength  from  the 
overthrow    of    the    unit 
rule,    an     undemocratic 
device    that     has    curi- 
ously survived  in   Dem- 
ocratic con\entions  from  a  bygone  age. 
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The     pro- 
longed dead- 
lock  not  only 
■*  tested  the  will 
power   of   the 
,     delegates,  both 
singly    and  in 
groups,  but  it 
afforded  an  op- 
portunity   for 
the  country  to 
be  heard  from. 
There     is    no 
doubt  that  the  numerous 
telegrams  recei\ed  by  the 
delegates  in  the  course  of 
ofoundly  influenced  the  re- 
(■er  be  charged  that  the  Balli- 
was  a  "cut-and-dried  "  affair 
«-ruled.    It  was  a  turbulent 
its  turbulence   was   the  ac- 
democracy  work- 
id    expressing    its 
convention    was 


than    at  Chicago 
ppearance   of    the 
factor  in  our  nom- 
:ry.     At   Baltimore    it   was 
invention,  at  any  rate,  had 
)  and    was  as   necessary  as 
;y  economy.     It  is  probably 
rank  and  file  of  Democrats 


the  country 
over    have 
taken  less  in- 
I  terest   than 
the    Repub- 
licans in  the 
Presiden  t  i  a  I 
preference 
primaries.  In 
many     Re- 
public a  n 
States   the 
primary   was 
eagerly     adopted     as     a 
means  of  relief  from  boss  domination.    Dem- 
ocrats,on  the  other  hand,  were  comparatively 
free  from  the  more  odious  forms  of  bossism 
in  States  where  they  had  long  constituted  the 
minority  party,  and  they  were  slow  to  make 
use  of  the  primary  as  a  substitute  for  the  del- 
egate system  to  which  they  had  always  been 
accustomed.     So  far  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic Presidential  nomination  for 
101 2  was  concerned,  the  preferer- 
tial  primaries  had 
very  little  effect. 
The  choice  of  can- 
\  didates  was  made 
by  the  convention 
itself  in   the  old 
way.     This  is  not 
to  say,  of  course, 
that   the    Demo- 
cratic party  will 
stand    out     in 
open    resistance 
to   what    now 
seems  to  l)e  a  national  movement 
to  do  away  with  the  convention 
system.     It  may  well  be  that  the 
convention  of  1912  at  Baltimore  will  prove 
to  be  the  last  one  of  the  old  type;  but  it  was 
a  typical  nominating  convention,  exhibiting 
the  merits  and  the  defects  of  a  time-honored 
institution.    As  such  it  goes  down  to  history 


'cr  little  skitches  atcompanying  ihis  article,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Tribuiu, 
',  and  initr  Ocean,  of  Chicago;  the  Nrais,  the  Sun,  and  the  Evening  Sun,  of 
le  Tribunf,  the  Ilrrald,  tht  World,  the  American,  and  the  Evrning  TeUgram,  of 
e  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  ihc  Philadelphia  North  American 
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BY  ALBERT  BUSHNELL   HART 

larvard  ITnivcrsiiy  iinil  Helegatc-al -large  frimi  Massarliusetts 
hp  National  Republican  Tonvcniion  at  Chicago) 


IX  1900  politics  was  in  what  the  people  chusetls,    New   York,    New    Jersey,    Ohio, 
of  that   ancient  e[xx:h    thout^ht  a    very  and   Indiana    have   Democratic   governors. 
fati*factor\-  condition.     William    McKinlcy  The  two  national  platforms  are  full  of  new 
was  reelected  President  by  the  Republican  issues  faintly  heard  twelve  years  ago.     The 
party  on  one  of  those  respectable  platforms  American  people  are  officially  called  upon 
that  do  not  bring  the  blush  iif  shame  to  the 
cheek  u(  innocence.     Both  houses  of  Con- 
pess  and  most  of  the  Northern  States,  to- 
IKther  with  many  preat  municipalities,  were 
safely  Republican.     The  absorbing  political 
isMies  were  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  perma- 
nml  standard  of  currency,  and  the  curbing 
oi  the   Interstate    Commerce    Commission 
ihrtnigh  judicial  construction.     Both  parties 
used  the  time-honorefl  political  methods  of 
select  primaries,  local  and  State  conventions, 
ind  a  national  convention,  the  whole  thing 
piloted  by  a  few  jMipular  leaders  of  whom  the 
most  renowned  were  Matthew  Quay,  Thoma"? 
C.  Piatt  and    Richard  Croker.     Except  (or 
Mr.  Bryan  and  a  few  of  his  followers,  the 
great  principle  flourished  that  government 
must  protect  vested  interests;  and  that  those 
interests    must    see    that    government    did 
that  duty. 

THE    NEW   BABV 
From  the  Ntai  IDallisl 
ST.VTE    I'F    TIIINCb   IN    Iql2 

to   demand   justice    on    such   tmestions  as 

1-oolung  only  at  the  surface  facts  one  might  the  cost  of  living;  extravagance  in  the  fed- 

aippose  that  we  are  still  in  the  year  1900.  eral    government;    supervision    of    express 

President  Taft  has  received  a  renomination  companies,  telegraphs  and  telephones;  rural 

by  the  convention  of  his  party.     Woodrow  bank    credits;    good  roads;    injunctions  in 

Wilson   has    been    nominated    on    a    Pro-  labor  disputes;  public  water-ways;  parcels 

STKSive    platform    which   our   forbears   of  post;  tolls  on  the  Panama  Canal,  and  con- 

iqoo  would    think    socialistic.      There    are  servation. 

Reiwblican  and  Democratic  politicians,  con-       Political  literature  has  been  enlarged  also 

veniioQs,  newspaper  organs  and  mutual  ill  by  a  new  set  of  phrases  on  |>olitical  and  party 

o|'inions.    Both  parties  "point  with  pride";  methods:    newspapers    and    public    orators 

oolh  parties  "view  with  apprehension."  abound  in  catch  words  which  would  not  have 

Itfact,  the  political  conditions  of  1912  are  been    recognized    twelve    years    ago.     Both 

*i  different  (rom  those  of  1900  as  were  those  |>urties  unite  or  differ   on  the  source  and 

•"■gcw  from  those  of  1868.     In  the  first  place  publicity   of    campaign    contributions;    on 

the  lower   House    of    Congress  is   strongly  the    Presidential     preference     primary;    on 

[^■""'^atic,  and  the  Senate  threatens  with  the   organization   of  national   conventions; 

J?*  nest  set   of   elections  to  become  dis-  onone  term  for  the  Presidency;  on  legislation 

™'^'y  democratic.      States   as   important  for  the  protection  of  the  ballot,  the  polls, 

lo  Republican   success  as   Maine,    Massa-  and  the  primary. 
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NOWADAY    POLITICS 

The  first  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  confused  political  conditions  of  to-day 
is  to  recognize  that  we  face  new  issues  both 
as  to  what  the  people  want  their  governments 
to  do  and  how  those  governments  shall  be 
organized  so  as  to  reflect  what  the  people 
want  to  do.  In  1901  Theodore  Roosevelt 
became  the  great  Republican  leader.  He  be- 
longed to  a  younger  generation  of  public  men, 
and  was  almost  the  only  man  in  his  party  to 
perceive  that  to  continue  before  the  public 
mind  as  the  "Party  of  the  Interests"  would 
sooner  or  later  ruin  the  Republican  party. 
He  therefore  set  himself  to  take  account  of 
what  the  people  wanted  in  legislation  and 
administration.  They  wanted  rigorous  re- 
striction of  the  railroads,  and  he  compelled  a 
Republican  Congress,  much  against  its  will, 
to  pass  the  necessary  measures.  His  mind 
was  attuned  to  the  rising  belief  that  the 
bounties  of  nature  ought  to  be  used  or  re- 
served for  the  common  benefit;  and  that 
spells  Conservation.  Retiring  in  1908,  when 
e\'erybody  knew  that  he  had  only  to  say  the 
word  if  he  wished  a  third  term,  he  threw  his 
influence  to  William  H.  Taft. 

It  does  not  aid  any  political  cause  to  set 
President  Taft  down  as  a  time  server  or  a 
tool ;  he  is  an  upright  and  honest  administra- 
tor who  doubtless  sincerely  desires  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  but  he  made  a  fatal  mis- 
take in  signing  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  in 
1909,  and  throughout  his  administration  has 
been  influenced  by  the  old-fashioned  poli- 
ticians, the  Aldriches  and  Cranes  and  Pen- 
roses  who  are  constitutionally  incapable  of 
recognizing  that  the  world  does  move.  Mr. 
Taft  and  his  friends,  therefore,  in  the  public 
mind,  went  into  the  recent  Republican  Con- 
vention as  representatives  of  a  system  which 
is  passing  away. 

The  Democratic  party, — partly  because  in 
opposition  where  it  must  propose  new  prin- 
ciples, partly  because  of  a  closer  touch  with 
its  own  voters,  partly  because  of  the  immense 
personal  energy  of  William  J.  Bryan  has  put 
itself  forv\^ard  as  the  representative  of  a  new 
popular  spirit;  and  in  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, by  means  of  an  enthusiasm  combined 
with  a  startling  amount  of  whip-cracking  it 
shows  nearer  a  united  front  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Civil  War. 

Both  parties  must  realize,  however,  that 
the  country  has  got  away  from  the  hypnotism 
of  the  names  Republican  and  Democratic; 
that  more  and  more  the  American  people 
look  upon  government  as  a  means  of  getting 


what  they  want;  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  this  country  will  vote  for  that  candi- 
date who  will  give  them  such  a  government. 

Precisely  what  do  the  people  in  general 
want?     Clearly,  the  following  things: 

(i)  Legislation  in  aid  of  the  many  instead 
of  legislation  in  aid  of  the  few. 

(2)  Furthermore,  a  restriction  of  the  prixn- 
leges  heretofore  allowed  to  the  few  in  the 
way  of  combinations  and  monopolies. 

(3)  To  that  end,  and  not  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  one  or  another  party,  or  leader,  the 
control  of  governorships,  State  legislatures. 
Congress,  and  the  Presidency. 

(4)  Hence  also  control  of  the  political  and 
party  machinery  which  othen^ase  would  in- 
definitely prevent  their  getting  control  of  the 
governments. 

(5)  Therefore,  new  methods  protected  by 
law  for  the  choice  of  party  committees,  dele- 
gates, and  conventions. 

(6)  Political  leaders  infused  with  the  above 
principles  and  able  to  concentrate  public 
opinion  upon  measures  of  reform. 

BREAK-UP   OF   OLD   PARTIKS 

How  far  does  the  Democratic  party  answer 
to  these  new  conditions.  It  is  undeniable 
that  Mr.  Bryan  was  the  first  national  figure 
to  realize  this  difficulty,  though  thrice  de- 
feated for  the  Presidency;  in  the  present  cam- 
paign he  has  been  accepted  as  the  leading 
Democrat,  and  has  written  the  party  plat- 
form. A  numerous  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party  looks  with  amazement  upon  these  prin- 
ciples which  in  many  respects  go  beyond  the 
usual  point  of  view  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  are  terrifying  to  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  Democrats.  Mr. 
Bryan  did  his  best  to  read  Tammany  out  of 
the  Democratic  party;  but  there  was  never 
a  successful  miracle  play  without  the  devil; 
and  Tammany  is  bound  to  be  Democratic 
because  it  has  nowhere  else  to  go. 

How  far  does  the  Republican  party  under- 
stand and  utilize  the  political  doctrines  held 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  American  voters 
in  the  year  191 2?  Apparently  the  regular 
standpat  leaders  have  not  heard  about  them; 
at  least  they  put  forward  Mr.  Taft  for  a 
second  term.  When  in  March  Theodore 
Roosevelt  stepped  fon;v'ard,  on  the  ground 
that  the  new  doctrines  were  not  likely  to  be 
accepted  under  their  regime  they  treated  him 
as  an  apostate,  and  when  the  convention  met 
it  was  clearly  proven  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  Republican  voters  who  had  had  the 
opportunity  or  the  desire  to  express  a  prefer- 
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mcc  were  represented  by  Roosevelt  delegates 

who  made  up  a  majority  of  the  delegates 

elected.     This   involved  distressing  personal 

humiliations  to  the  standpat  leaders.     That 

steady  old  Republican  roadster  Pennsylvania 

bucked  and  threw  Boies  Penrose  across  the 

houndaries  of  the  commonwealth.     In  Mas- 

sacfau-setts   Murray  Crane,  the  most  astute 

and  in  many  ways  the  most  intelligent  of  all 

the  leaders,  saw  Ixith  the  vote  of  his  State  and 

the  dele};ation  at  Chicago  split  about  even. 

An  inexcusable  tenderness  for  Senator  Lor- 

imer  of  Illinois  hel|)ed  to  drive  that  State  out 

of  the  standpat  column.     A  cltiudburst  had 

occurred    and    the  standpat    leaders   looked 

upon  it  as  a  si|uall. 
The  standpat  element   therefore  assumed 

control  of  the  con\ention  through  a  complex 

of  obsolete  and  outworn  political  practices. 

The  National  Committee,  chosen  in  1908,  had  the  gseat  Du.tii 

ibe  traditional  right  to  pass  on  the  contests;  ti 

the   new    system    of    Presidential    primaries 
under  State  laws  (an<l  in  a  few  cases  under 

dirwtiun  of  the  local  or  State  committees,  The  Roosevelt  delegatt's  fell  that  they 
the  so-called  "soap-box  primaries")  could  were  not  only  representing  their  own  constitu- 
not  be  found  indexed  in  the  rules  of  the  com-  ents  but  also  the  large  majority  of  Republican 
mitlee;  and  therefore  they  undertook  in  primary  votes;  that  they  were  trying  to  save 
seieral  cases  to  ignore  the  resulting  action,  the  Republican  party  from  its  destroyers.  In 
For  fifty  years  local  and  State  conventions  that  work  they  were  throughout  cheered  and 
o(  all  parties  had  often  been  manipulated  by  invigorated  by  the  splendid  spirit  of  their 
throwing  out  delegates  who  were  going  to  candidate  and  leaders.  When  they  read  such 
vote  what  (he  leaders  thought  the  wrong  trash  as  has  been  circulated  by  the  Kansas 
■pv;  and  to  the  convention  seemed  the  ob-  City  Journal  to  the  effect  that  Roosevelt  was 
'■Tous  metho<l  of  dealing  with  a  candidate  both  drunk  and  crazy  during  the  whole  con- 
who  had  thrown  his  heavy  hammer  farthest,  vcntion,  they  are  a  solid  body  of  living  wit- 
but  had  swung  it  around  his  head  twice  in-  nesses  to  the  truth  that  he  was  never  in  his 
Seadof  the  usual  three  times.  Mr.  Penrose,  life  more  completely  master  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Colorado,  and  his  surroundings.  They  saw  him  and  heard 
■rtherpalriots  were  sure  that  Theodore  Roose-  himoverandover  again,  cool,  sagacious  and  a 
»"Hi  was  a  bad  man;  and  in  their  experience  torrent  of  energy— his  last  speech  on  the 
iht  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  man  was  night  of  the  nomination  of  Taft  the  culmina- 
>'|  count  him  out.  tion  of  the  series,  and  tremulous  in  its  appeal 

lo  the  principle  of  the  square  deal. 

THE    NEW   PARTY 

The  result  was  a  breach  in  the  party.  If 
it  were  merely  a  question  of  a  candidate, 
some  of  the  infuriated  Republicans  would 
l>erhaps  cool  down;  but  the  real  issue  is  not 
simply  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  the  representati\e  of  principles 
held  by  a  majority  of  his  own  party,  and 
necessary  for  the  sal\'ation  of  that  party. 
We  have  the  whimsical  sjiectacle  of  a  great 
national  party  organization  with  a  technical 
majority  in  the  convention,  nominating  its 
.f^g  ^^1^^  candidate,  making  the  platform,  ap|>caling 

Fiwn  ihc  wcru  (New  Ywit>  to  ihe  people,  and  yet  positively  representing 
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a  minority  of  its  own  voters.  It  is  4bsolutely 
true  that,  notwithstandinii;  the  seating  of  not 
less  than  tifly  delegates  who  ought  to  have 
gone  to  Roosevelt,  the  Taft  men  had  only 
twenty-one  abo\-c  the  majority  in  a  conven- 
tion which  included  near  two  hundred  dele- 
gates from  Southern  States  and  the  Territories 
which  will  not  under  any  circumstances  cast 
a  single  electoral  vote  for  the  Republican 
party  in  the  approaching  campaign. 

The  Republican  party  is  in  fact  split;  it 
remains  to  split  it  in  organization.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  a  great  number  of 
Roosevelt  Republicans  will  not  vote  for 
Taft  on  any  terms  and  that  he  is  therefore 
foredoomed  to  a  humiliating  defeat.  In  fact 
it  would  need  a  good  mathematician  to  figure 


out  fifty  Taft  electoral  votes  out  of  five 
hundred  and  fifteen. 

Then  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  Republican 
voters  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
l>arty  and  have  no  wish  but  to  remain  Re- 
publicans, provided  their  party  will  stand  for 
what  they  consider  Republican  principles? 
Xothing  short  of  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Taft 
and  the  surrender  of  the  party  machinery 
would  keep  them  loyal  to  the  present 
standard. 

Three  jMJssibilities  open  up  before  the  mil- 
lions of  Republican  voters  who  helped  to 
choose  the  RtK)sevelt  delegates  (seated  and 
unseated  I  or  who  would  have  voted  their 
way  if  they  had  had  the  chance:   giving  in; 


going  into  a  third  party;  or  continuing  their 
fight  (or  control  of  their  own  party. 

To  support  Mr.  Taft  for  the  Presidency 
would  be  a  denial  of  their  own  position,  and 
admission  that  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  iqij  was  a  game  in  which  the 
rules  were  made,  interpreted,  and  applied  by  n 
minority.  If  Mr.  Taft  hatl  been  nominated 
by  an  unquestioned  majority  he  stood  a  good 
chance  to  be  beaten ;  as  a  minority  candidate, 
he  is  already  beaten,  and  all  the  political 
world  knows  it. 

To  organize  as  a  body  of  Progressi\e  Re- 
publicans, but  of  Republicans  still,  would 
preserve  two  assets  of  immense  value.  The 
first  is  the  name,  the  achievements,  and  the 
great  history  of  the  Republican  jKirty,  into 
which  most  of  the  Republican  voters  were 
bom.  That  party  has  an  organization 
throughout  the  country:  wherever,  as  Ls  the 
case  in  most  of  the  Republican  States,  the 
Roosevelt  voters  are  in  the  majority,  that 
organization  is  theirs  if  they  insist  upon  it. 
The  second  principle  is  that  the  Republican 
party  is  the  natural  Progressi\'e  party,  if  its 
will  is  followed.  The  leaders  who  so  hug 
themselves  over  the  capture  of  the  conven- 
tion do  not  form  or  express  the  opinions  or 
the  platform  of  their  own  party.  They  can 
be  set  aside,  as  they  have  been  set  aside  in 
Pennsylvania.  Ground  can  be  taken  for 
another  series  of  battles  within  the  party, 
in  city.  State,  and  nation,  till  the  Re- 
publican party  is  recognized  as  really 
Republican. 

The  third  possible  course  is  the  creation 
of  a  third  party — whichcan  difTer  substantially 
from  a  Progressive  wing  of  the  Republican 
part>'  only  so  far  as  it  draws  in  Progres- 
sive Democrats.  The  Democratic  party  is 
visibly  divided;  but  the  faction  which  is  out 
of  harmony  with  candidate  and  platform  k 
not  the  faction  most  affectionate  toward 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  most  attached  to  a 
progressive  policy. 

All  calculations  are,  however,  disturbed  by 
personal  elements,  of  which  by  far  the  most  sig- 
nificant is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  has  the 
incorrigible  habit  of  attaching  multitudes  of 
voters  to  himself.  It  is  like  Stevenson's  re- 
mark about  the  moment  when  a  young  man 
fi.xes  his  attention  upon  a  young  woman, 
"and  somehow  she  was  just  the  thing  he 
wanted,"  The  one  fact  that  the  stand- 
patters and  regulars  and  organizers  and 
credentials  committees  cannot  seem  to  gel 
into  their  heads  is  that  millions  of  American 
voters  find  Theodore  Roosevelt  "just  the 
thing  they  wanted.'' 


THE  GROWING  AMERICAN 

BUREAUCRACY 

BY  JONATHAN   BOURNE,  JR. 

(United  States  Senator  from  Oregon) 

THE  steadily  increasing  power  of  bureau-  ceming  the  practical  operations  of  our  gov- 
cracy  and  the  constant  drift  away  from  emment.  These  observations  have  covered 
the  original  idea  that  the  l^slative  branch  the  period  of  my  five  years'  service  in 
of  gpvtfnmcnt  shall  express  the  will  of  the  the  United  States  Senate,  during  which  time 
people  in  the  form  of  law,  present  problems  I  have  been  at  the  national  capital  not  only 
of  grave  importance  for  the  consideration  of  during  the  sessions  of  Congress  but  generally 
the  American  people.  I  am  not  one  of  those  during  the  recess  as  well.  I  have  taken  the 
who  fear  or  oppose  a  change  merely  because  view  that  since  the  people  elect  a  Senator 
it  is  change.  I  have  no  reverence  for  in-  to  represait  them  here,  it  is  his  duty  to  serve 
stitutions  merely  because  they  are  old.  I  do  them  here  and  that  he  cannot  serve  Uiem  most 
regard  with  apprdiension,  however,  changes  effectivdy  if  his  study  of  the  practical  prob- 
that  take  place  without  a  full  understanding  lems  of  government  is  limited  to  that  portion 
of  what  those  changes  are,  the  manner  in  of  the  year  when  Congress  is  in  session, 
which  they  are  accomplished,  and  their  scope  Preliminary  to  a  more  detailed  discussion 
and  effect.  I  believe  the  tendency  which  I  of  the  devdopment  of  bureaucracy  I  desire 
have  mentiooed  is  away  from  truly  represent-  to  review  briefly  the  plan  of  our  governmental 
«ti\'e  government  as  typified  by  the  popular  organization,  not  because  it  is  unknown  to  the 
government  fundamentals.  It  is  a  drift  American  people  but  because  in  the  study 
toward  government  by  men  and  not  by  law —  of  this  subject  it  should  be  brought  promi- 
a  subordination  of  the  rights  and  liberties  nently  to  attention  and  kept  dearly  in  mind. 
of  the  pec^e  to  the  judgment  or  whims  of  The  constitution  divides  the  government 
individuals.  into  three  branches, — the  legislative,  which 

If  it  be  thou^t  by  some  that  I  am  over-  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  laws,  the 
persistttit  in  asserting  my  belief  that  there  executive,  charged  wijh  the  duty  of  enforcing 
b  need  for  aggressive  and  continuous  effort  the  laws,  and  the  judidal,  which  is  charged 
for  the  protection  of  truly  representative  with  the  duty  of  d»dding  cases  arising  under 
government,  I  answer  by  quoting  the  truth,  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties.  It  was 
now  universally  recognized,  that  eternal  believed  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
\igilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Neither  the  three  branches  was  dear  and  distinct. 
Presidential  control  of  legislation  through  This  creation  of  three  branches  was  designed 
misuse  of  patronage  nor  steady  encroach-  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  monarchy.  It 
mcnt  of  bureaucratic  power  can  prevail  was  the  desire  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in 
except  by  lack  of  publidty.  I  have  no  fear  their  Constitution,  that  laws  should  be  made 
that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  by  Senators  and  Representatives  chosen 
this  country  will  be  curtailed,  provide!  the  from  the  several  States.  There  was  no  in- 
facts  are  known  and  the  people  have  oppor-  tention  that  laws  should  be  both  made  and 
tunity  to  |Mt>tect  their  rights  under  law.  The  administrated  by  one  branch  of  government, 
danger  is  that  the  affairs  of  government  may 

beWt  to  drift  along  the  lin^  of  least  resist-  ^^«  ^^^  legislative  powers  exercised 
ance    and,    as    a    consequence,    individual  ^^  ^^^  courts 

selfishness  and  ambition  for  power  may  pre-  In  order  to  guard  against  possible  unwise 
vail  over  popular  sovereignty.  What  is  every-  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  branch, 
body's  bu^ess  is  nobody's  business;  hence  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  provided 
the  ease  with  which  the  general  welfare  suf-  that  the  President  should  have  a  veto  power 
fers  for  the  benefit  of  individual  interest.  upon  any  act  of  Congress,  the  exercise  of 

Believing  that  the  people  of  the  United  which  power  would  prevent  an  act  from  be- 
States  are  not  aware  of  the  tendency  toward  coming  effective  urJess  again  passed  with 
bureaucracy,  I  deem  it  worth  while  to  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  house.  This 
submit  a  few  of  my  own  observations  con-  safeguard  was  deemed  suffident.     No  one 
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understood  that  the  Constitution  vested  the 
judicial  branch  with  a  veto  power.  No  such 
veto  power  was  claimed  or  exercised  by  the 
supreme  court  until  many  years  after  the 
Constitution  had  been  in  force.  Finally, 
however,  this  power  was  asserted  and  exer- 
cised, and  is  now  exercised,  vAxh  the  ap- 
proval of  many  people  and  over  the  pro- 
test of  many  others. 

The  courts  have  not  only  asserted  and  exer- 
cised the  veto  power,  but  have  also  exercised 
a  legislative  power.  We  had  a  clear  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act  prohibiting  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade.  After  declaring  that  to 
give  a  certain  construction  to  that  act  would 
be  to  exercise  legislative  power  by  reading 
into  the  statute  something  which  Congress 
had  repeatedly  refused  to  place  there,  the 
court  ignored  its  previous  declarations  and 
expressly  read  into  the  statute  a  word  that 
materially  changed  its  meaning.  This  was 
clearly  the  exercise  of  legislative  power.  It 
was  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  which 
meets  some  approval  and  much  disapproval. 
If  that  course  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of 
the  coimtry,  it  will  be  followed  in  future  cases 
until,  by  common  consent,  we  shall  have 
amended  the  Constitution  in  effect  by  con- 
ferring upon  the  court  a  somewhat  limited, 
but  nevertheless  actual,  legislative  as  well 
as  veto  power. 

These  encroachments  of  the  judicial  upon 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment have  been  open  and  public  and  the 
people  are  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  they 
approve  or  disapprove.  They  can  form  their 
own  opinions  of  the  effect  of  conferring  upon 
judges  who  are  appointed  for  Ufe  the  power 
to  veto  acts  of  Congress.  They  can  xmder- 
stand  that  if  the  courts  assert  and  secure 
the  right  to  change  a  statute  to  suit  them- 
selves and  also  the  right  to  declare  a  statute 
unconstitutional,  they  may  later  amend  an 
act  of  Congress  and  then  declare  it  xmcon- 
stitutional  as  amended  and  because  of  the 
amendment.  While  highly  improbable  yet  it 
is  possible  that  if  the  two  powers  exist  they 
might  sometime  be  jointly  exercised.  Expe- 
rienqe  has  shown  that  society  should  be 
protected  against  possible  as  well  as  probable 
menace. 

EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENTS   TAKING    OVER 
LEGISLATIVE  POWERS 

But  there  have  been  some  changes  in  our 
governmental  system  that  have  been  slowly 


taking  place,  that  are  not  generally  known  to 
the  American  people,  and  the  full  significance 
of  which  is  not  understood.  To  a  few  of  these 
changes  I  now  direct  attention. 

There  has  been  a  xx)nstantly  growing  ten- 
dency to  confer  legislative  power  upon  the 
administrative  departments  either  by  grant- 
ing them  wide  discretion  in  the  exerdse  of  au- 
thority or  by  authorizing  them  to  adopt  and 
enforce  rules  and  regulations.  The  appetite 
for  power  is  a  natural  one.  It  is  one  of  the 
forces  controlling  human  action  which  must 
be  kept  in  mind  when  determining  govern- 
mental policies.  History  is  full  of  demonstra- 
tions of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  govern- 
ing power  increases  its  scope  through  its  own 
activities  imtil  misuse  necessitates  destruc- 
tion of  the  power.  In  every  dty,  coimty, 
and  State,  in  the  nation  at  large,  and  even  in 
the  field  of  international  affairs,  we  see  con- 
stant evidence  of  the  ever-growing  desire  of 
men  in  authority  to  increase  their  power. 

The  old  theory  that  that  government  is 
best  which  governs  least  finds  little  favor 
with  those  in  authority.  Every  public  ser- 
vant aspires  to  be  a  master  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  reaches  out  for  more  authority — assumes 
it  if  he  dares  and  asks  that  it  be  conferred 
upon  him  if  he  dares  not  assume  it.  This 
tendency  has  grown  imtil  we  have  officers  in 
our  cities  who  supervise  almost  every  human 
activity  and  each  officer,  as  a  rule,  is  urging 
that  greater  supervisory  power  be  given.  In 
our  federal  government  we  have  department 
heads  and  bureau  chiefs,  each  wanting  more 
power,  more  money,  more  scope,  more  lati- 
tude. 

My  remarks  on  this  subject  are  not  in- 
tended as  a  protest  against  legislation  pro- 
tecting the  welfare  of  all  against  the  careless- 
ness or  maliciousness  of  a  few,  but  as  a  protest 
against  delegating  to  executive  officers  the 
power  to  legislate  either  through  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  and  regulations  or  through  the 
exercise  of  discretionary  power. 

In  my  opinion  every  law  for  the  regulation 
of  individual  activity  should  be  comprehen- 
sive in  scope  and  explicit  in  terms  so  that 
every  man  may  point  to  the  plain  language 
of  the  statute  which  assures  him  a  right  or 
impKJses  upon  him  a  duty.  That  which  exists 
only  in  the  mind  of  some  supervisory  official 
is  uncertain  and  changing.  The  uncertainty 
and  changeableness  are  due  to  the  whims  or 
prejudices  or  favoritism  of  the  officer.  In- 
equality and  injustice  are  the  result.  Equal- 
ity and  justice  are  attained  only  by  placing 
in  plain  language  on  the  statute  books  the 
extent  of  right  and  the  limitation  of  liberty. 
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WIDE    DISCRETION    GRANTED    TO    OFFICIALS  State  from  whosc  lafid-sales  the  funds  were 

derived. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  there  b  a  de-       We  have  had  illustrations  of  the  delegation 

sire  on  the  part  of  executive  and  administra-  of  discretionary  authority  amounting  practi- 

tive  officers  that  laws  for  the  r^ulation  of  cally  to  legislative  power  in  the  case  of  the 

our  citizens  be  very  general  in  terms,  merely  pure  food  laws  where  it  has  been  shown  that 

defining  the  subject  matter  and  leaving  to  the  the  administrative  officers  had  the  power  to 

administrative  officers  the  power  to  promul-  make  an  act  lawful  at  one  time  and  xmlawful 

gate  the  specific  rules  and  regulations.    Rec-  at  another.     Manufacturers  of  foods  are  in 

ommendadons  by  the  executive  departments  doubt  as  to  what  they  can  or  cannot  do  with- 

too  frequently  contain  the  suggestion  that  the  out  danger  of  punishment, 
larr  enacted  permit  the  executive  to  act  "in       We  have  seen  in  the  administration  of  the 

his  discretion.*'    In  my  opinion  this  sort  of  afifairs  of  the  postal  service  one  magazine 

legislation  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  intent  sent  by  mail  and  another  sent  by  freight  with- 

of  the  Constitution,  but  is  extremely  imwise.  out  any  definite  law  or  rule  or  regulation 

The  power  of  bureaucracy  over  the  busi-  which  dearly  defines  the  terms  and  conditions 

ness  and  a£fairs  of  citizens  is  felt  in  nearly  upon  which  the  discrimination  is  based.    The 

every  walk  of  life,  yet  the  importance  of  this  publisher  is  not  certain  that  his  magazine 

phase  of  government  does  not  impress  the  will  continue  in  the  mail  trains  and  such  un> 

average  individual  because  he  personally  feels  certainty  is  a  constant  business  hazard.    The 

the  strong  hand  of  authority  only  in  isolated  extent  of  his  right  rests  upon  the  judgment 

instances.    The  he^  of  a  large  conmiercial  of  some  bureau  clerk  in  the  department.    His 

enterprise  controlling  a  large  proportion  of  rights  and  privileges  change  whenever  the 

the  total  business  of  the  industry  in  which  he  judgment  of  the  clerk  changes, 
is  eDgaii^,  realizes  that  whether  his  business 

koTknot  an  unreasonable  combination  in  h-lustration:  the  wiREtESS  telegraph 

restraint  of  trade  depends   upon  the  judg-  bills 

ment  of  some  one  in  the  Department  of  A  timely  and  striking  illustration  of  the 
Justice  and  he  restlessly  awaits  the  uncertain  tendency  to  delegate  legislative  power  was 
exercise  of  the  power  of  determination.  seen  in  the  bills  for  the  regulation  of  wireless 

The  settler  who  is  building  a  home  on  the  telegraphy,  recently  before  the  Senate.  The 
fnmtier  and  who  must  go  to  a  forest  reserve  wrecking  of  the  Titanic  made  these  bills  of 
Cor  his  fuel  or  fence  posts  or  home-made  particular  interest.  Most  of  the  bills  pro- 
sUngies  endeavors  to  please  the  forest  ranger  posed  that  Congress  enact  a  law  for  the 
ind  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  licensing  of  wireless  operators  but  left  to  the 
but  he  never  knows  definitely  whether  he  has  President  or  the  Department  of  Conunerc^ 
done  so  or  not,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  situa-  and  Labor  the  power  to  promulgate  the  rules 
tkm  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  act  without  and  regulations  under  which  the  wireless 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  ranger.  operations  could  be  conducted.    This  would 

The  homesteader  who  finds  it  hard  to  make  be,  in  effect,  delegation  of  the  legislative 
a  living. for  his  family  during  the  pyeriod  of  power  to  the  administrative  departments, 
improvement  of  his  land  and  who  borrows  It  would  be  evasion  of  the  Constitution.  By 
money  therefor  or  leaves  temporarily  in  passing  such  an  act  Congress  would  vest  the 
ordcrtoeammoneyelsewhere  for  the  purpose,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  with 
rests  under  constant  apprehension  that  the  the  power  to  make  a  law,  interpret  that  law, 
secret  report  of  the  special  agent,  which  he  and  enforce  it,  thus  combining  the  three  func- 
or  his  representative  is  not  permitted  to  read,  tions,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  in 
will  place  an  unjust  interpretation  upon  his  one  bureau.  That  would  be  the  perfection 
borrowing  money  or  his  temporary  absence,  of  bureaucracy. 

The  captain  of  industry  and  the  frontier  The  wireless  telegraph  bills  were  referred 
settler  realize  the  power  of  bureaucracy  over  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
their  own  separate  interests,  but  neither  in  their  place  a  substitute  bill  was  repyorted, 
iuiows  the  manner  in  which  the  other  is  af-  prescribing  as  definitely  as  practicable  the 
fectcd.  rights  which  can  be  exercised  and  the  limi- 

The  citizens  of  a  great  State  are  denied  tations  which  must  be  observed  in  the  opera- 
a  due  proportion  of  the  reclamation  funds  tion  of  wireless  telegraph  apparatus.  My 
because  the  bureau  heads  have  expended  an  views  of  the  proper  scope  of  legislation  of  this 
undue  proportion  elsewhere  and  the  funds  are  character  were  expressed  in  the  report  sub- 
therefore  not  available  for  expenditure  in  the  mitted  to  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
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«^vil>stitute  bill,  and  those  views  apply  to  all 
le^>;islation  of  similar  character,  plaong  re- 
strictions upon  individual  activity.  I  shall 
t:laerefore  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from 
t:lie  report: 

This    (substitute)    bill   differs   radically   in    its 
rnethod  of  regulation  from  the  earlier  measures 
a.ncl  establishes  a  principle  which  it  is  believed  can 
l^e    followed  with  advantage  to  all  concerned  in 
legislation  on  other  subjects.     At  all  events  the 
committee  is  determined  that  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  radio  communication  at  the  outset 
shall  be  based  upon  what  its  members  beliex-e  to 
1[>e    sound  principle.     The  former  bills  delegated 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  first 
instance  and   subsequently  to  the   Secretary  of 
CTommcrcc  and  Labor  the  power  to  make  rcgula- 
t  ions  governing  radio  communication  which  should 
have  the  force  of  law.   That  amounted  practically, 
at  least  in  the  judgment  of  some  members  of  this 
committee,  to  the  surrender  by  Congress  of  its 
powers  and  the  bestowal  of  legislative  power  to 
all   intents  and  purposes  upon  administrative  offi- 
cers.    This  fea^ture  of  former  bills,  for  which  there 
has  been  too  frequently  precedent  in  legislation, 
not    only  admitted   of  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  but  left  those  who  should  be  subject  to  its 
exercise  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  could 
or  could  not  do  >^ithout  thwarting  the  purpose  of 
CTongress.    The  committee  is  not  unmindfuf  of  the 
fact   that  in  the  case  of  Buttfield  v.  Stranahan 
(192  U.  S.,  496)  the  Supreme  Court  held: 

Conffifm  legislated  on  the  subject  as  far  as  was  reasonably 
uroctlcablo.  and  from  the  neoesBltles  of  the  caae  was  00m- 
polled  to  leave  to  executive  officials  the  duty  of  bringing 
slMYUt  the  result  pointed  out  by  the  statute. 

There  is  always  danger,  however,  that  this  de- 
rinion  may  he  invoked  either  for  the  purpose  of 
iM*eking  opportunity  to  exercise  power  unrestricted 
by  the  will  and  purpose  of  Congress  or  that  it  may 
Ik*  invokwl  in  behalf  of  hasty  legislation.  U  is 
caHV  for  administrative  officers  who  are  too  indolent 
to  frame  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  a  state- 
ment of  the  precise  purposes  which  they  have  in 
view,  or  who  are  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the 
im*!h(KlH  by  which  those  purposes  may  be  attained, 
tn  UHk  Congress  to  bestow  upon  them  the  general 
|K>wer  of  n*gulation.  Con^ss  is  asked  to  act  upon 
1  he  Hpur  of  the  moment  while  administrative  officers 
ri'HCTve  to  themselves  indefinite  time  in  which  to 
obtain  the  knowk^lge  for  intelligent  action  under 
the  grant  of  arbitrary  power.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
the  (M>nHi(|oration  of  the  Senate  that  when  the 
HritiMh  Parliament  bestows  such  general  powers  of 
regulation  the  i)e8towal  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  (he  ntatutory  requirement  that  such  regulations 
nniHt  Ik'  laid  Ixjfore  Parliament  for  a  reasonable 
lime  iM'forc  taking  effect. 

TIIK    president's   VAST   POWERS 

Adoption  and  continuance  of  the  policy  of 
drhKutin><  to  administrative  departments  the 
iMivver  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
liaving  the  force  of  law,  amounts  to  abdica- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  position  assigned  it 
In  our  governmental  system.  To  a  large 
vx\vn{  we  already  have  a  bureaucracy,  with 


intermittent  dictatorship,  the  President  be- 
ing dictator  and  the  extent  of  his  power  de- 
pending on  the  personal  equation  of  the 
individual  occupying  the  office.  If  the  indi- 
vidual be  a  man  of  great  experience,  broad 
ideas,  high  ideals,  and  deep-seated  convic- 
tions, his  influence  (in  the  general  balance 
struck  at  the  end  of  his  administration)  may 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation,  but  if  the  President  happens  to 
be  a  man  of  little  experience  in  the  many 
problems  of  government  and  society,  or  lack- 
ing in  ideas,  ideals,  or  convictions,  the  injury 
he  can  work  upon  the  welfare  of  ninety  mil- 
lions of  people  during  his  administration  is 
incalculable. 

Whether  the  individual  be  a  man  possess- 
ing or  lacking  ideals  and  convictions,  he  is 
at  best  but  an  echo  on  many  problems  of 
government  because  of  the  inability  of  any 
one  man  to  grasp,  analyze  and  decide  upon 
the  details  of  the  multitude  of  questions  that 
arise.  When  a  President  has  been  elected  he 
appoints  a  cabinet  nearly  all  of  whose  mem- 
bers may  have  had  little  if  any  experience 
with  governmental  administrative  work.  The 
President  naturally  relies  upon  the  advice  of 
the  department  heads  in  matters  regarding 
the  operations  and  functions  of  their  several 
departments.  The  new  cabinet  officer,  desig- 
nated as  the  head  of  a  department,  necessarily 
depends  upon  the  advice  of  some  bureau 
head,  who,  in  turn  relies  upon  information 
and  advice  from  a  division  chief.  The  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  President  depends  not 
only  upon  his  own  judgment  but  upon  the 
acctiracy  of  the  information  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  judgment  of  division  chiefs  who 
are  never  known  to  the  public. 

CONTROL   OF   INFORMATION    BY   THE 
EXECUTIVE 

The  Constitution  makes  Congress  the 
legislative  branch,  but  provides  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  conununicate  to  Congress  informa- 
tion concerning  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
shall  recommend  such  measures  of  legislation 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  expedient. 
Starting  from  somewhere  below  the  division 
chiefs,  the  information  finally  gets  to  Con- 
gress, with  recommendations  more  or  less  the 
product  of  the  observations,  interests  and 
conclusions  of  these  lower  officials. 

Being  in  possession  of  the  original  sources 
of  information,  the  bureaus  exercise  a  very 
large  influence  over  legislation  unless  Con- 
gress determines  upon  an  investigation  of 
facts  on  its  own  initiative. 

The  tendency  toward  turning  oxer  to  the 
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executive  branch  the  control  of  information  based  upon  ethical  and  intellectual  indixidual 
upon  which  legislation  must  be  based,  was  development  rather  than  service  to  some  self- 
illustrated  in  the  creation  of  a  tariff  board,  ish  interest. 
I  believe  in  a  tariff  commission  as  necessary 

in  the  collection  of  data  in  order  that  Congress  nomination  of  federal  employees 
may  act  ad\Tsedly  upon  a  very  complicated 

subject  of  interest  to  all  the  people  of  the  Another  step  must  be  taken  before  Con- 
country,  but  since  the  Constitution  places  gress  can  become  independent  of  the  admin- 
upon  Congress  the  responsibility  for  the  levy-  istrative  branch.  The  President  must  be 
ing  of  import  duties,  I  believe  that  any  tariff  deprived  of  the  tremendous  power  of  nomina- 
commission  should  be  selected  by  Congress,  tion  of  Federal  employees.  But  the  reader 
should  work  under  the  direction  of  Congress  says  that  the  Senate's  right  of  rejection  of 
and  report  directly  to  Congress.  a  nomination  should  be  an  effective  check 
If  the  executive  branch  of  government  has  against  the  misuse  of  this  power.  The  con- 
tbc  power  to  appoint  the  members  of  the  stitutional  right  of  the  Senate  in  this  direction 
tariff  board,  it  thereby  has  power  to  select  has  become  a  farce.  A  President,  wishing  to 
men  whose  opinions  or  prejudices  are  in  ac-  use  the  nominating  power  to  punish  or  reward 
cord  with  one  or  the  other  view  of  the  tariff  members  of  Congress  who  ciisagree  with  his 
quesdon.  The  executive  branch  also  has  the  views,  will  hold  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
power  to  determine  which  phases  of  the  tariff  vision  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
question  shall  be  taken  up  for  investigation  of  the  Senate"  means  the  whole  Senate  and 
first,  and  which  shall  be  left  until  the  last,  does  not  refer  to  the  Senators  in  the  re- 
or  inde&iitely  postponed.  spective  States  where  the  appointees  are  to 

There  is  a  presumption  that  in  enacting  serve, 

tariff  legislation  Congress  will  be  gtiided  very  The  President,  anticipating  opposition  to 

largely  by  the  information  secured  and  sub-  some  nomination  he  desires  to  make  for  the 

milted  by  the  tariff  board.     Unless  that  is  purpose  of  building  up  a  Federal  machine, 

tnie,  there  is  little  reason  for  the  existence  of  can  withhold  nominations  until  just  before 

such  a  board.    If  legislative  action  is  guided  the  adjournment  of  Congress  when  insuffi- 

by  the  report  of  the  tariff  board,  then,  in  cient  time  exists  for  the  Senate  to  investigate 

effect,  the   establishment   of   an   executive  the  merits  of  the  nomination.    A  recess  ap- 

commission   means  that  Congress  virtually  pointment  is  then  made.     When  Congress 

turns  over  to  the  executive  branch  the  power  again  convenes,  if  the  Senate  neither  confirms 

and  duty  of  performing  legislative  functions,  nor  rejects,  the  President  again  re-appoints 

the  same   individual    as  soon  as   Congress 

MAKE  CONGRESS  MORE  EFFICIENT  adjoums.    If  the  Senate  does  reject  and  the 

nominee  rejected  is  an  incumbent  of  the  office, 
In  my  opinion,  the  power  of  the  executive  the  President  can  permit  him  to  continue  to 
has  already  passed  the  limits  of  wisdom  and  hold  the  position  under  his  original  appoint- 
shouM  be  curtailed  rather  than  increased.  ment,  notwithstanding  the  Senate  had  re- 
How  can  this  be  accomplished?  First,  jected  his  nomination, 
vitalize  Congress.  Why?  Because  Congress  4Jntil  some  plan  is  evolved  by  which  the 
with  over  5cx>  members  should,  and  must,  President  is  divested  of  this  power  of  nominat- 
under  popular  government  more  accurately  ing  the  Federal  office-holders  in  the  several 
represent  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  States,  just  so  long  will  there  be  subserviency 
than  any  single  individual  can  possibly  do.  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  Congress 
How?  By  the  general  enactment,  either  to  the  President,  because  no  member  of 
nationally  or  in  every  State,  of  primary  laws,  Congress  desires  to  appear  before  his  constitu- 
with  efficient  corrupt  practices  acts  so  that  ents  as  persona  non  grata  with  the  nation's 
every  member  of  Congress  owes  his  nomina-  chief  executive.  I  expect  to  introduce  a 
tion  and  election  to  the  composite  citizen.  Constitutional  amendment  at  the  next  ses- 
individual  unknown.  Thus  a  member  of  sion  which,  if  adopted,  will  furnish  the  de- 
Ccmgress  will  readily  realize  that  the  possi-  sired  remedy, 
bility  of  his  renomination  depends  entirely 

upon  his  serving  the  general  welfare  and  not  congressional  commissions 
the  selfish  interest  of  any  dominant  individual 

or  factor  in  any  caucus  or  convention.    The  This  review  of  the  conditions  that  exist 

sole  measure  of  the  retention  of  the  public  is  preliminary  to  a  further  suggested  remedy 

servant  will  then  be  demonstrated  efficiency  by  which  Congress  can  be  vitalized  and  have 
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ason  for  leaving  to  the  discretion  and  work  of  a  session.    In  my  opinion  the  Sena 

of  administrative  departments  im-  tors  and  Representatives  at  the  heads  of  th' 
it  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  large  committees  should  remain  in  Washing 
ss  and  affairs  of  our  people.  ton  during  the  greater  part  of  the  recesses  o 

«  ascertainment  of  facts  must  precede  Congress  and  study  the  more  intricate  sub 
jnsidered  action,  either  legislative  or  jects  of  governmental  policy.  Then  a  monti 
istrative,  it  follon-s  that  Congress  can-  or  two  before  Congress  convenes  the  heads  o 

in  a  position  to  act  advisedly  unless  its  the  revenue  and  appropriation  committee 
f  work  permits  of  full  consideration  of  of  the  two  houses  should  meet  in  joint  sessioi 
fairs  of  government.  It  has  been  the  and  confer  with  the  heads  of  department 
in  the  past  for  Congress  to  create  com-  regarding  desired  or  needed  appropriations 
ns,  appointed  by  the  President,  acting  the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  manner  in  whici 
his  direction  and  reporting  to  him  in  the  appropriations  have  been  expended  in  th< 
istance,  for  the  investigation  of  various  past. 

tant  subjects  upon  which  legislation  There  is  now  little,  if  any,  coordinalioi 
red.  Such  commissions  conduct  their  among  committees.  The  same  has  been  trui 
ies  along  the  lines  that  seem  best  to  of  the  administrative  departments,  with  thi 
and  submit  to  Congress  such  informa-  result  that  many  duplications  have  bet-i 
ind  recommendations  as  they  deem  permitted,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  standard 
ble.  ization  and  opportunities  for  economy  hast 

ny  opinion  this  policy  is  unwise.  Com-  been  overlooked.  The  present  Econom; 
ns  whose  province  it  is  to  inquire  into  Commission  will  doubtless  accomplish  somt 
ts  with  a  view  to  legisladon  should,  if  desirable  results,  chiefly  temporary  in  charac- 
cable,  be  composed  of  members  of  the  ter,  but  in  my  opinion  the  governmental 
ouses  of  Congress,  so  that  when  the  machinery — the  largest  business  enterprise 
t  comes  up  for  action,  there  will  be  on  in  the  world — will  not  be  operated  with  thi 
or  of  each  house  men  who  participated  best  results  at  the  least  cost  until  there  U 

investigation  and  who  can  answer  in-  closer  cooperation  among  Congressional  com- 
>  of  any  member  as  to  the  nature,  scope,  mittees  and  with  the  departments, 
ighness  and  accuracy  of  the  investiga-       At  conferences  held  by  committee  chairmen 
nd  its  results.    In  any  event,  a  commis-  with  the  heads  of  departments  at  a  time  when 
ireated    to    secure    information    upon   ail  are  free  from  the  rush  and  confusion  of  the 

legislation  «il1  be  based  should  be  session  of  Congress,  the  total  probable  reve- 
lled by  and  be  responsible  to  the  legis-  nues   could   be   determined,   the   merits  ol 

branch  of  government.  If  an  admin-  desired  appropriations  considered,  and  if  it 
ve  commission  secures  and  submits  to  be  found  that  the  revenue  will  not  meet  thi 
ess  the  statement  of  facts  and  condi-  estimated  expense,  then  the  proposed  item< 
then  the  administrative  branch  largely  of  expense  could  be  analyzed  and  a  determin- 
As  and  directs  the  Icgblation,  ation  reached  as  to  which  are  absolute  neces- 

reover,  in  my  opinion,  Congress  cannot  sities  and  which  can  be  postponed  for  anothei 
on  the  ordinary  governmental  business  year  or  two  without  militating  against  govern 
Jie  full  understanding  it  should  have,  mental  operations.    If  it  be  found  that  the 

a  more  efficient  method  is  adopted,  estimates  cannot  be  cut  down  without  im- 
ield  of  governmental  activity  has  be-  pairing  governmental  efficiency,  then  atten- 
so  extensive  and  the  amount  of  the  tion  would  be  directed  to  the  problem  ol 
imental  expenditures  has  become  so  providing  the  revenue.  Thus  would  be  es- 
that  it  is  difficult  for  members  of  Con-  tablished  a  coordination  not  now  existing 
to  study  and  comprehend  the  problems  between  the  legislative  and  administrative 
ed  and  at  the  same  time  conduct  the  branches  of  the  government. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

THIS  is  the  third  mstalment  of  a  notable  series  now  appearing  in  the  Review  op  Re- 
views. "Big  Business  and  the -Citizen"  was  published  in  June  and  July.  The 
articfcs  to  follow  include  "The  Laborer,"  **The  Investor,"  ''The  Middleman,"  and  **The 
Captain  ol  Industry."  This  series  will  do  much  to  clarify  the  public  mind  on  the  vital 
questions  now  before  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  article  does  much  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  now  clouded  by  hysterical  de- 
nunciation on  the  one  hand,  and  vigorous  denials  on  the  other.  Calmly  and  dispassionately,' 
without  exaggeration,  Mr.  Atwood  sets  down  indisputable  facts  and  draws  logical  con- 
dosioos.  WHle  he  finds  no  evidence  of  formal  organization  among  the  masters  of  capital, 
he  docs  6nd  (i)  that  the  control  of  credit  fe  conc«itrated  to  an  astounding  degree,  and  (2) 
that  those  in  whose  hands  this  stupendous  power  rests  are  not  responsible  to  the  public, 
as  are  those  with  similar  powers  in  Europe. 

THE   BORROWER  AND  THE 

"MONEY  TRUST" 

BY   ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 

EX>UR  years  ago  Robert  M.  La  Follette  sentatives  that  it  delegated  to  ooe  of  its 
^  stood  up  in  his  place  in  the  United  States  most  important  standing  committees  the 
Senate  and  announced  that  one  hundred  men  Gargantuan  task  of  inquiring  into  the  affairs 
coDtroUed  the  nKMiey  centers  of  the  country,  of  30,000  banks  to  discover  whether  such  a 
He  called  them  by  name  and  declared  that  condition  does  exist.  To  describe  the  sup- 
tbty  had  the  power  to  create  artificially  posed  power  a  new  and  significant  expression 
periods  of  prosperity  and  panic.  Thereupon  was  coined — the  **  Money  Trust." 
aruse  a  great  laughter.  Newspaper  wits  What  is  the  "Money  Trust,"  and  how  does 
turned  their  merriest  darts  upon  htm.  The  it  affect  the  Borrower?  A  great  proportion 
New  York  Sun  described  the  Senator's  '^lion  of  all  business  is  made  possible  by  borrowed 
mane"  and  his  tragic  look  as  he  read  off  the  money,  or  credit.  Credit  is  the  lifeblood  of 
list    No  one  took  him  seriously.  industry.     If  the  power  to  extend  it  is  so 

Yet  to-day  figures  and  cold  statistics  show  closely  concentrated — then  we  have  a  state 
that  more  power  is  lodged  with  a  dozen  men  within  a  state — a  power  greater  than  the 
than  La  Foilette,  four  years  ahead  of  his  time,   government  itself. 

dared  ascribe  to  his  famous  one  hundred.       If  these  things  exist  they  should  be  known. 
So  oae  smiled  when  last  winter  Chairman   The  people  not  only  should,  they  must  take 
Htnr>'  of  the  Rules  Conunittee  of  the  House  cognizance  of  them, 
of  Rq>resentatives  declared  that  *'  more  than 

75  P^r  cent,  of  the  country *s  finaiMrial  re-  The  Most  Logical  of  Trusts 

sources,  banks  and  bankers,  and  industrial 

and  railroad  corporations  are  now  controlled  These  articles  treat  of  the  Trusts  and  the 
and  dominated  by  not  more  than  four  small  People.  Some  trusts  are  denounced  because 
l?o«ps  of  capitalists  composed  of  not  more  of  their  attitude  toward  their  emplo>^ees. 
than  tenor  twelve* individuals.*'  Many  trusts  are  efficient  or  inefficient  be- 

Both  statements  may  be  disputed  and  tlie  cause  of  the  way  their  millions  of  laborers 
accuracy  of  the  lists  may  be  questioned.  But  work.  But  let  us  be  fair  to  Big  Business, 
so  momentous  and  so  grave  was  the  impres-  Why  not  examine  its  one  branch  where  labor 
skm  which  the  charge  of  Congressman  Henry  is  almost  absent,  where  there  is  no  brawn  and 
and  others  made  upon  the  House  of  Repre-  all  brain? 
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A  bank  in  New  York  City  gave  its  em- 
ployees a  Christmas  present  equal  to  half 
their  annual  salary.  The  bank  had  assets  of 
$100,000,000.  A  fine  example,  you  say,  to 
other  great  business  concerns !  But  the  bank 
had  only  fifty  employees.  In  the  entire 
country  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
100,000  f)ersons  engaged  in  banking,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

The  banker  has,  relatively  speaking,  no 
human  factor  to  consider.  And  that  factor 
with  a  concern  like  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  mammoth,  almost  baffling.  The  banker 
deals  not  in  the  production  or  distribution  of 
wealth  itself  (in  both  of  which  much  labor  is 
needed),  but  solely  in  the  paper  representa- 
tives of  wealth,  money  and  credit.  Thus  he 
can  apply  far  more  directly  than  the  manu- 
facturer or  railroad  manager  the  economies 
and  efficiencies  of  Big  Business. 

Banking — the  business  of  dealing  in  money 
and  credit — is  the  most  logical  of  trusts. 
And  in  practice  it  has  justified  the  theory. 
Where  banks  have  become  larger  they  have 
become  stronger,  where  cooperation  and  con- 
centration have  gone  far,  there  safety  and 
effectiveness  have  reached  a  high  pitch,  as  the 
facts  presented  in  this  article  will  prove. 
Banking  is  the  one  central  business  of  all — 
it  is  the  business  of  businesses.  So  if  it  has 
become  more  efficient  as  the  trust  idea,  or  at 
least  the  principle  of  concentration,  has  gained 
sway,  how  can  we  have  too  much  concen- 
tration and  who  is  there  to  complain? 

Haw  About  the  Borrower? 

But  if  there  is  a  Money  Trust — what  does 
this  mean  to  the  borrower?  What  of  the 
banks  which  have  been  closed  overnight,  so 
their  directors  say,  merely  because  a  small 
committee  of  men  whose  acts  were  subject 
to  no  judicial  review,  disliked  the  personnel 
of  their  officers?  What  of  the  railroad  whose 
promoter  has  asserted,  in  and  out  of  season, 
that  his  efforts  to  build  a  great  transconti- 
nental-railroad were  thwarted  by  the  money 
kings  allied  with  the  railroads  already  in 
existence?  What  of  the  steamship  promoter 
who  declares  that  his  efforts  to  raise  capital 
for  a  company  to  operate  through  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  met  with  a  like  fate  for  like  reasons? 
What  of  the  half -veiled  charges  against  the 
bankers  of  a  great  city  in  connection  with 
efforts  to  compete  with  the  present  shoe  ma- 
chinery trust?  What  of  the  allegations,  one 
openly  brought  forward  in  a  lawsuit,  and  the 
other  insinuated  by  government  prosecutors. 


that  two  small  steel  companies  failed  to  raise 
funds  in  troublous  times  because  the  bank^* 
to  which  they  applied  stood  in  awe  of  the 
Steel  Corporation?  What  benefit  is  there  to 
the  people  in  concentrated  banking  power  if 
these  and  similar  charges  are  true? 

Possibly  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  truth  in 
any  of  them,  or  in  the  less  definite  insinua- 
tions which  are  whispered  al>out.  If  the  sub- 
comniittee  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
headed  by  Representative  Ars^ne  P.  Pujo, 
which  is  investigating  financial  and  monetary 
conditions,  succeeds  in  sifting  them  to  the 
bottom  it  will  be  doing  a  valued  public  serv- 
ice. But  suspicion  of  the  integrity  and 
fairness  of  the  American  system  for  extending 
credit  is  grave  enough  to  make  a  study  of  the 
facts  more  than  worth  while. 

Wliat  Are  the  Facts  in  the  Case? 

In  the  beginning  we  are  met  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  "money  power '*  is  by  no 
means  new.  "The  so-called  Money  Trust  is 
the  same  old  bogey  with  which  demagogues 
have  frightened  the  Simple  Sipions  of  all 
ages,"  says  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Finance  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity. "Apparently  its  blood-sucking  tenta- 
cles are  no  longer,  nor  more  numerous,  than 
when  under  the  name  of  Julian,  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  bought  the 
Roman  Empire,  ec  than  when,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  Venetian  banker,  it  financed  the 
Crusades  in  return  for  a  first  mortgage'  on 
Christendom." 

True,  there  has  always  been  money  power 
wherever  there  was  money  dealing.  Money, 
or  the  control  of  it,  is  always  power.  Every 
town  and  village  which  boasts  of  a  bank  feels 
the  money  power.  When  a  village  is  too 
small  to  have  a  bank,  some  good  old  Deacon 
Jones,  who  has  laid  up  money  and  is  \\nlling 
to  lend  it  on  good  security,  is  the  money 
power.  The  best  illustration  is  the  average 
small  country  town  in  which  the  richest  man, 
and  also  the  largest  owner  of  stock  in  the  one 
bank,  is  also  the  owner  and  operator  of  the 
local  sawmill  or  other  small  manufacturing 
enterprise.  Needless  to  say,  the  promoter  of 
a  rival  sawmill  may  have  difficulty  in  securing 
funds  from  the  bank.  Is  there  a  village  in 
this  country  where  there  is'  no  money  power? 

But  this  proves  nothing  except  that  power 
to  lend  money  is  power  to  lend  money,  and 
that  power  is  not  always  unselfish.  What 
this  article  seeks  to  discover  is  how  far  this 
power  has  been  concentrated  into  great  units 
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which  are  capable  of  making  or  breaking  terminal,  express,  steamship  and  telegraph 

enterprises  of  a  national  scope.  companies  capitalized  at  more  than  one  and 

Even  if  the  bankers  have,  faithfully  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars,  and  in  industrial 

wdl,  handled  the  trust  of  extending  credit  corporations  with   capital  of  nearly  three 

to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  yet  when  the  presi-  billion  dollars.    The  directors  of  the  United 

dent  ot  the  second  bank  in  size  in  the  coimtry  States  Steel  Corporation  are  J.  P.  Morgan, 

acknowledges  himself  to  be  one  of  about  a  Henry  Phipps,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  James  A. 

dozen  men  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  Farrell,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  George  W.  Perkins, 

extending  credit  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  con-  Edmimd  C.  Converse,  Alfred  Clifford,  Samuel 

ccntrated — then  it  is  high  time,  seriously  and  Mather,  Daniel  G.  Reid,  William  E.  Corey, 

fearlessly,  to  consider  the  subject.    Nor  does  George  F.  Baker,  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  Clement 

the  statement  of  this  same  man  that  the  A.  Griscom,  Henry  Walters,  Robert  Winsor, 

words  "money  power"  should  be  used  in  this  Charles  Steele,  William  H.  Moore,  Norman 

connection    rather    than    "money    trust,"  B.  Ream,  Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  James  H. 

which  imply  combination,  collusion  and  ma-  Reed,  Henry  C.  Frick,  and  Perdval  Rob- 

nipiilation,  in  the  least  alter  the  rigorous  erts,  Jr. 

necessity  for  turning  on  the  brightest  light.  Now  it  would  be  absiurd  to  say  that  these 

r     c  »f_^.    ^  1         n-           .     T>  .  ..          .  men  actuaUy  control  aU  the  banks,  railroads. 

La  PoUette  Otdy  a  Punier  tn  PattUtng  out  ^j   ^^^^   companies   in   which   they   are 

M€  Leaders  directors,  but  nevertheless  much  of  the  vast 

Senator  La  Follette  was  the  first  who  tried  influence  and  power  of  the  Steel  Corporation 

to  name  the  men  into  whose  hands  central  might  with  reason  be  ascribed  to  the  other 

banking  and  financial  control  is  supposed  to  connections    of    its    directors.    The    entire 

have  fallen.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  later  board  of  directors  meets  rarely  and  the  actual 

attempts,  presented  with  varying  degrees  of  power  rests  with  a  small  Finance  Conmiittee 

information  and  reliability  and  with  varying  consisting  of  E.  H.  Gary,  George  W.  Perkins, 

motives:  Henry  C.  Frick,  George  F.  Baker,  Henry 

1.  Before  the  Pujo  committee  the  manager  Phipps,  Norman  B.  Ream,  J.  P,  Morgan,  Jr., 
of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  Association  Perdval  Roberts  and  Peter  A.  B.  Widener. 
testified  that  what  is  known  as  the  Clearing  One  of  these  men,  George  F.  Baker,  is  a 
House  Committee  of  his  association,  a  sort  of  director  in  companies  with  a  capital  of  seven 
executive  body  consisting  of  five  men,  has  and  a  half  billion  doUars. 

absolute  and  autocratic  power  in  the  associa-  3.  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 

tion.    This  association,  it  may  be  added,  state  Commerce  it  was  asserted  last  winter 

typifies  the  banking  power  of  New  York  and  by  Mr.  Bernard  F.  Baker,  a  Baltimore  capi- 

the  entire  country.    These  men  are  Frank  A.  talist,  who  formerly  owned' a  majority  of  the 

Vanderiip,   James  G.   Cannon,   Walter   E.  stock  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  of 

Frew,  Richard  Delafield,  and  Otto  T.  Ban-  steamers,  that  he  had  been  blocked  in  his 

oard,  all  presidents  of  banks  or  trust  com-  plans  to  build  a  line  of  steamships  to  operate 

panies.    As  the  clearings  of  the  association  through  the  Panama  Canal  independently  of 

exceed  one  himdred  billions  of  dollars  a  year  the   transcontinental   railroads   by   certain 

it  may  be  seen  that  this  committee  is  a  Wall  Street  bankers.    Later  he  named  J.  P. 

powerful  body.    But  the  personnel  of  the  Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  Na- 

committee  changes  yearly,  and,  while  the  tiond   City   Bank,   Seligman   &   Co.,   and 

temporary  power  of  these  men  is  vast,  it  Salomon  &  Co.    Mr.  Baker's  charges  were 

diffo^  not  a  whit  from  that  exercised  by  like  denied  by  the  parties  inmiediately  concerned 

committees  of  like  associations  in  other  finan-  and  with  the  utmost  explicitness.    But  Mr. 

dal  colters  of  the  world.  Baker's  list  of  men  or  firms  capable  of  block- 

2.  In  a  railroad  rate  case  involving  a  sub-  ing  his  enterprise  is  of  value  in  that  several 
sidiary  company  of  the  United  States  Steel  of  the  names  are  the  same  which  in  the  opin- 
Corporation,  and  also  in  the  exhibits  pre-  ion  of  others  perhaps  better  fitted  to  judge 
pared  by  the  so-called  Stanley  Committee  of  are  among  the  more  powerful  financial  groups. 
Congress  which  investigated  that  corpora-  4.  Mr.  John  Moody,  for  many  years  a 
tion,  statistical  data  were  adduced  to  show  well-known  student  of  statistical  and  financial 
that  the  directors  of  the  corporation  were  also  subjects,  has  stated  that  seven  men  are  the 
officers  or  directors  in  more  than  half  the  masters  of  American  capital.  He  names  J.  P. 
railroads  of  the  coimtry,  in  banks  and  other  Morgan,  John  D.  and  William  Rockefeller, 
financial  institutions  with  assets  of  three  and  James  StUlman,  chairman  of  the  National 
a  third  billion  dollars,  in  street  railways.  City  Bank,  George  F.  Baker,  chairman  of 
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the  First  National  Bank,  James  J.  Hill,  and 
Jacob  Schiff,  head  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.  All  of  these  names  appear  in  Senator 
La  FoUette's  list,  three  are  in  Mr.  Bernard 
Baker's  list,  and  two  of  the  men  named  by 
Mr.  Moody  are  directors  x)f  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  members  of  its 
Finance  Conmiittee. 

5.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  himself  a  financier  of 
the  first  rank,  was  asked  a  few  years  ago 
what  would  happen  when  the  older  genera- 
tion of  bankers  and  financiers  should  pass 
away.  In  answer  he  prepared  a  typewritten 
list  of  seven  yoimg  men  to  whom  could  safely 
be  entrusted  the  future  conduct  of  financial 
affairs.  The  names  on  his  list  were  thc^  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.  and  Henry  P.  Davi- 
son, of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Otto  H.  Kahn  and 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  son  of  the  chairman  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  James  A.  StiUman, 
son  of  the  chairman  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  John  B.  Dennis,  of  the  firm  of 
Blair  &  Co.  In  other  words  Mr.  Ryan  be- 
lieves the  five  banking  concerns  of  Morgan, 
Kuhn-Loeb,  Blair,  and  the  two  great  national 
banks  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  American 
finance.  His  list  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  John  Moody,  for  while  he  does  not  include 
John*D.  and  William  Rockefeller  and  James 
J.  Hill  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Rocke- 
fellers are  closely  connected  both  by  business 
and  marriage  with  James  Stillman  of  the 
City  Bank,  and  Mr.  Hill  has  long  been  a  close 
business  associate  and  friend  of  George  F. 
Baker  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  a  busi- 
ness associate  of  the  Morgans. 

6.  President  Reynolds,  of  the  Continental 
&  Commercial  National  Bank,  of  Chicago, 
is  quoted  as  having  stated  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress that  a  few  banks  in  the  three  Central 
Reserve  cities,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New 
York,  would  determine,  in  case  of  disturbance, 
to  whom  credit  should  be  extended,  and  that 
these  banks  control  85  per  cent,  of  the  busi- 
ness in  their  cities.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  money  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  and  acknowledged  himself  to  be  one  of 
them. 

7.  Samuel  Untermyer,  special  counsel  for 
the  Congressional  committee  which  is  in- 
vestigating the  so-called  Money  Trust,  has 
stated  that  "there  are  not  more  than  four 
powerful  financial  groups,"  but  thus  far  he 
has  not  publicly  named  them. 

8.  Comparatively  recently  American  bank- 
ers have  for  the  first  time  taken  a  real  part 
in  world  finance.  Not  only  have  Central 
American  states  been  financed  and  loans 


made  to  South  American  countries,  such  as 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  but  Chinese  railroad 
loans,  formerly  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
European  bankers,  have  been  shared  by  Amer- 
ican participants.  The  State  Department 
has  done  much  to  forward  the  efforts  of 
American  bankers  to  mingle  in  world  finance, 
and  enemies  of  this  policy  have  dubbed  it 
"dollar  diplomacy."  The  bankers  who  en- 
tered this  field  have  been  known  as  the 
"American  Syndicate,"  and  this  sjmdicate 
consists  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.,  the  First  National  and  the  National 
City  banks,  of  New  York. 

9.  The  second  bank  in  point  of  deposits  in 
New  York  City  is  the  National  Bank  of 
Conmierce.  Until  recently  a  controlling 
interest  in  its  stock  was  owned  by  two  life 
insiurance  companies,  but  this  stock  had  to 
be  sold  because  of  new  laws  regulating  life 
insurance  investments.  Last  year  this  block 
of  stock  was  purchased  jointly  by  men  con- 
nected with  the  foiu:  banking  institutions 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  and 
officers  of  these  four  banks  have  become  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  and  finance 
conmiittee  of  the  Bank  of  Conmierce. 

10.  In  recent  years,  and  especially  since 
the  panic  of  1907,  the  work  of  "financing," 
or  supplying  funds,  for  the  railroads,  leading 
groups  of  electric  railways  and  other  "public 

.utilities,"  and  the  leading  industrial  or 
manufacturing  companies,  has  fallen  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  same  four 
groups  of  bankers,  together  with  a  few  of 
their  associates.  In  cases  where  large  rail- 
roads or  manufactiuing  companies  have 
become  insolvent  representatives  of  these 
groups  usually  have  reorganized  them.  Where 
industnes  previously  conducted  by  indi- 
viduals or  partners  have  become  too  great  to 
be  owred  by  a  few  men,  and  in  recent  years 
their  number  has  rapidly  increased,  it  has  been 
to  these  four  groups  of  bankers  and  their 
immediate  associates  that  the  industries  have 
usually  gone  for  funds.  These  facts  are  ac- 
cepted in  Wall  Street  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  in  these  pages  nothing  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 

In  January,  1910,  the  Review  of  Reviews 
printed  a  list  of  fifteen  banks,  trust  com- 
panies and  insurance  companies,  having  total 
assets  and  resources  of  $2,123,058,326  which 
were  then  "controlled  by,  associated  with,  or 
influenced  by"  members  of  but  one  of  these 
foiur  banking  groups,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  printed  a  list  of  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial companies  with  capital  of  $7,653,- 
961,606  which  were  then  "more  or  less  men- 
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tioned"  as  being ''accustomed  to  obtain  their  group.    But  the  Baldwin  Works  were  until 

funds   through"   the  same  group.    Practi-  last  year  owned  by  a  small  partnership  of 

tally  all  of  Uiese  banks  and  companies  still  Philadelphia   men.    Now,   however,    repre- 

possess  the  same  affiliations  and  are  now  sentatives  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  the 

greater  in  their  aggregate  capital  by  many  National    City   Bank    and    First    National 

hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Bank  have  gone  on  Xhe  Baldwin  directorate. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  facts  would  When  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 

say  that  all  large  corporations  secure  their  pany  was  in  the  government  toils  a  year  or 

funds  from  one  or  more  of  the  four  great  two  ago  it  was  thought  advisable  to  root  out 

groups  and  their  immediate  associates.    But  the  old  Havemeyer  directors  and  put  in  new 

the  number  of  large  corporations  of  national  men.    These  include  several  from  the  Na- 

importance  which  do  secure  funds  or  financial  tional  City  Bank.    When  the  largest  paper 

standing  and  prestige  in  that  way  is  large  company,  the  International,  needed   "new 

enough  to  add  mightily  to  the  power  of  these  blood  "  a  year  ago,  men  from  institutions  close 

groups.    It  is  a  well-known  fact,  for  exam-  to  the  First  National  Bank  went  on  the 

pie,  that  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  has  directorate.    Possibly  it  may  be  objected 

had  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  Inter-  that  officers  of  these  banks  are  looking  for 

national   Harvester   Company,   the   largest  good  investments  and  are  acting  solely  in 

manufactiuer  of  agricultural  implements  in  their  individual  capacities.    But  even  if  that 

the  world.    A  few  months  ago  the  J.  I.  Case  be  the  case  there  is  steadily  proceeding  a 

Threshing  Machine  Company,  a  large  com-  unification  of  interests  among  the  few  great 

peting  concern,  required  Wdl  Street  finan-  central  banking  groups  and  the  coimtry's 

cing.    It  went  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.    Now  larger  industries, 
representatives  of  that  firm  and  of  the  First 

National  Bank  of  New  York  sit  on  its  board  Why  ConcentraHon  Has  Come  AbotU 
of  directors.    Members  of  J.  P.  Moi:gan  & 

Co.  are  directors  in  the  General  Electric  Co.  Here,  then,  are  ten  lists  of  men  into  whose 

and  in  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  hands  great  banking  and  financial  power  has 

Co.,  which  controls  the  Western  Electric  Co.  been  given.  (Two  lists  are  without  names.) 

Since  the  panic  of  1907,  the  firm  also  has  had  The  names  are  far  from  identical  in  every 

a  representative  in  the  Westinghouse  Electric  case.    At  points,  prejudice,  envy,  ignorance, 

&  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  had  previously  and  mere  opinion  went  into  their  making  up. 

been   controlled   by   George   Westinghouse  But  the  discerning  reader  will  find  a  conunon 

personally.  factor.    Without    having    the    information 

For  some  time  officers  of  the  First  National  knocked  into  his  head  with  a  bludgeon  he 

Bank  have  been  interested  in  the  United  will  see  that  the  experience  and  close  observa- 

States  Rubber  Company,  the  largest  of  its  tion  of  those  competent  to  judge  as  well  as 

kind.    Rec^tly  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  clear  and  incontrovertible  facts  point  to  an 

Company,    a   large   producing   concern   in  amazing  degree  of  financial  concentration. 

Mexico,  and  the  Goodrich-Diamond  Co.,  a  The  testimony,  then,  is  before  us.    It  has 

Wg  manufacturing  concern  in  Ohio,  have  but  one  meaning  thus  far — financial  power 

come  to  the  front  in  their  respective  fields,  in  this  country  has  become  concentrated  and 

and  the  president  of  a  bank  closely  affiliated  centralized  to  a  startling  degree.    Before  we 

with  the  First  National  has  become  a  voting  see  wherein  this  concentration  is  evil  (if  it 

trustee  of  one  and  a  director  of  the  other  of  is  evil  at  all),  and  where  the  remedy  lies,  we 

these  concerns.    Until  a  few  years  ago  the  must  understand  what  forces  have  brought 

largest  cement  company  was  controlled  by  it  about. 

the  late  J.  Rogers  Maxwell.    Shortly  before  Three  great  factors  are  in  the  main  responsi- 

his  death  control  was  taken  over  by  J.  P.  ble  and  they  are  the  growth  of  big  banks,  the 

Morgan  &  Co.,  who  are  bankers  for  the  growth  of  big  industries,  and  the  financial 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  which  owns  laws  of  the  coimtry. 
the  Universal   Portland   Cement  Co.,   the 

second  in  size  in  the  coimtry.    Until  recently  The  Development  of  Banking — a  Paradox 
there  were  only  two  large  manufacturers  of 

locomotives  in  this  country,  the  American  The  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  witnessed 

Locomotive  Co.  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  a  striking  increase  in  banking  facilities  in 

Works.    The  American  Co.  had  long  seciu^  this  coimtry  and  in  the  number  of  banks, 

funds  through  a  great  Wall  Street  house  and  But  at  the  same  time  the  amassing  of  huge 

its  directorate  includes  bankers  in  the  central  resources  in  a  few  large  institutions  in  the 
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larger  cities  has  gone  on  faster.    In  several  indeed  as  compared  with  the  New  England, 

of  the  largest  cities  the  number  of  banks  has  eastern,  central  and  Pacific  Coast  sections 

actually  decreased.    Here  we  have  a  sig-  where  large  cities  abound.    To  illustrate,  in 

nificant   paradox — more   banks   and   fewer  1909,  when  the  total  banking  power  was 

banks.    What  does  it  mean?  dose  to  twenty-one  billions,  more  than  half 

Whatever  fault  may  be  foimd  with  the  was  represented  by  forty-seven  cities,  and 

American  banking  system,  the  readiness  of  close  to  one  quarter  was  held  by  the  two  hun- 

our  citizens  to  embark  in  that  field  of  busi-  dred  banks  in  New  York  and  Chicago.    In 

ness  cannot  be  questioned.    When  the  last  other  words  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  coun- 

detailed   statistics   were   gathered   by   the  try*s  banks  held  close  to  one  quarter  of  the 

National  Monetary  Commission  in  1909  there  coimtry's  banking  power, 

were  22,459  banks  in  this  coimtry  and  their  Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  indi- 

so-called  "banking  power*    was  then  close  vidual  or  corporation  with  large  resources 

to  twenty-one  billions  of  dollars.    By  this  and  large  business  exerts  an  influence  in  his 

phrase  is  signified  the  sum  of  capital,  surplus,  particular  field  far  in  excess  of  his  actual 

profits,  deposits  and  circulating  notes.    It  is  mathematical  percentage  of  the  total   re- 

probably  safe  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  sources  or  business.    Thus  the  dominating 

this  "banking  power"  is  approaching  twenty-  position  of  the  big  banks  is  even  greater  than 

five  billions,  or  one-third  of  the  world's  total,  mere   figures   indicate.  *  But   there   is   still 

and  the  number  of  banks  is  nearly  thirty  another  fact  which  centralizes  and  cements 

thousand.    England,  France,  and  Germany  their  power.    The  only  banks  which   are 

combined  cannot  boast  a  greater  sum  total  of  reaLy  large  are  in  a  few  cities,  and  the  larger 

banking  resources  than  can  the  United  States,  they  are,  the  more  they  tend  to  the  very 

and  the  number  of  banks  in  the  three  Euro-  greatest  centers  of  population.    Thus  toward 

pean  nations  does  not  aggregate  a  thousand,  the  end  of  191 1,  there  were  183  banking 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  American  institutions  with  deposits  of  $10,000,000  or 
banking  facilities,  while  growing  rapidly,  have  more,  of  which  62  were  in  New  York  City, 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  wealth  and  There  were  thirty-six  institutions  with  de- 
population. They  have  actually  exceeded  posits  of  $25,000,000  or  more.  Sixteen  of 
the  increase  in  population  and  the  per  capita  these  were  in  New  York  City  and  four  in 
increase  in  wealth.  Chicago.    There  were  ten  with  deposits  of 

$75,000,000  or  more,  and  of  these,  seven  were 

No  Lack  of  Banking  Facilities  in  New  York  and  two  in  Chicago.    Of  the 

ten  largest  trust  companies  six  were  in  New 

However  great  the  concentration  of  money  York,  three  in  Chicago,  and  one  in  Boston, 

power  in  this  country,  it  cannot  truthfully  be  These  great  banks  and  trust  companies  are 

said  that  banking  facilities  are  not  also  in-  of  very  recent  growth.    Twenty  years  ago 

creasing.    Figures  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  deposits  of  our  largest  bank  were  one- 

the    National    Monetary    Commission   and  twentieth  of  what  they  are  to-day.    At  the 

other  official  sources  show  that  the  nimiber  of  first  inauguration  of  President  McKinley, 

banks  is  mounting  up  faster  than  either  which  was  really  not  so  far  back  as  the  Dark 

wealth  or  population.                                   '  Ages,  there  was  no  bank  in  New  York  with 

Wealth  Number  Number  Nalnhab- 

Ycar  Wealth  per  National  All  Hants  to 

Capita  Banks  Banks  one  Bank 

1880 $43,642,000,000  $850.26  2,076  5,874  8,538 

1890 65,037,091,000  1,038.57  3,484  7,280  8,602 

1900 88,511,306,775  1,164.79  3.732  9.576  8,138 

1909 130,000,000,000^  1,400.00^  6,893  22,459  4,256 

>  Estimated.  19  lo. 

i^oTE. These  figures  include  only  commercial  banks.     In  addition  there  are  the  Postal  Savings  Banks,  which  will 

soon  number  40,000. 

Where  the  Money  Has  Gone  more  than  $30,000,000  of  deposits.    Now 

there  are  six  banks  each  with  more  than 

When  one  first  realizes  the  extent  of  this  $100,000,000  of  deposits.    A  trust  company 

coimtry's  banking  resources  he  is  properly  in  New  York  City,  which  had  deposits  of 

astonished.    But  how  evenly  are  these  re-  $20,000,000  five  years  ago,  now  has  deposits 

sources  distributed?    It  is  commonly  known  of  $166,000,000  and  its  twenty-eight  directors 

that  banking  facilities  in  the  Southern  and  sit  in  boards  of  other  banlung  institutions 

Western  sections  of  the  country  are  small  with  resources  of  $1,250,000,000. 
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Where  is  the  Actual  Cash  to  be  Found?  where  the  automobile  trade  has  set  in  motion 

a  great  industrial  development,  the  old  De- 

When  it  comes  to  actual  cash  we  find  the  troit  National  has  absorbed  the  American 
position  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  banks  Exchange  National.  In  Seattle,  Nashville, 
even  more  dominant.  Figures  of  deposits  and  Wilmington,  Portland,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
resources  contain  many  credit  items,  and  in  more,  San  Francisco  and  Louisville,  there 
the  last  analysis  banking  depends  upon  cash,  have  been  many  recent  mergers  and  absorp- 
Between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh  of  the  tions.  In  Cincinnati  one  of  the  largest 
13,200,000,000  of  the  money  in  circulation  in  institutions  in  the  Ohio  Valley  has  been 
this  country  ($500,000,000)  lies  in  the  New  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  Merchants' 
York  banks,  and  the  Chicago  banks  have.  National  by  the  First  National.  As  for  Bos- 
say,  $330,000,000.  ton  the  desire  of  her  capitalists  to  make  New 

There  are  about  250  banks  in  New  York  England  more  powerful  in  the  business  Ufe 
and  Chicago,  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  of  the  country  has  led  to  the  recent  absorp- 
country's  total  number.  But  this  eight-  tion  of  the  City  Trust  Company  by  the  Old 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  banks  hold  one-  Colony  and  the  steady  growth  of  three  finan- 
third  of  all  the  cash  in  all  the  banks,  or  a  cial  institutions,  the  Shawmut  National  Bank, 
quarter  of  all  the  cash  in  the  entire  coimtry.  the  First  National  Bank,  and  the  Old  Colony 
Six  banks  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  all  more  Trust  Company,  these  three  far  exceeding  all 
or  less  affiliated  with  a  few  friendly  financiers,  others  in  size.  In  March,  191 2,  the  First 
recently  held  close  to  $300,000,000  cash.  In  National  Bank  of  Boston  increased  its  cap- 
other  words  two  one-himdredths  of  one  per  ital  from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  and,  not 
cent  of  all  the  banks  in  this  country  hold  one-  to  be  outdone,  the  Shawmut  National  in 
tenth  of  all  the  cash  in  the  country.  May,    191 2,    increased    its    capital    from 

Consolidation-A    Steady  Process  which   is  *3,50o,ooo  to  $10,000,000. 

Not  Halting  j^^  jf^  ^^ 

Despite  the  disproportionate  size  of  New 

York  and  Chicago  banks  their  number  is  Not  only  are  a  few  great  banks  in  a  few 

steadily  decreasing.     This  is  because  the  cities  coming  more  and  more  to  dominate  the 

process  of  consolidation  proceeds  just   as  business,  but  the  relations  between  the  banks 

steadily.    In    1853    there    were   fifty-three  in  cities  such  as  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 

banks  in  the  New  York  Clearing  House  As-  Boston  with  the  mammoth  dep>ositories  of 

sedation,  and  in  191 1  there  were  fifty,  al-  money  in  New  York  are  growing  closer, 

though  in  the  meantime  the  amoimt  of  busi-  The  National  City  and  First  National  in 

ness  had  increased  twenty  times.    There  are  New  York,  and  the  Continental  and  Com- 

now  less  than  130  banks  in  New  York,  or  ten  merdal  and  the  First  National  in  Chicago, 

less  than  ten  years  ago,  although  in  that  time  are  respectively  the  leading  banks  of  Uie 

cash  holdings  have  doubled  and  deposits  have  country's  two  centers  of  population.     But 

increased  a  third.    In  ten  years  no  less  than  note  that  Chicago's  First  National  is  asso- 

103  banks  have  gone  out  of  existence,  gener-  dated  with  the  men   in   New  York's  First 

ally  through  absorption  into  larger  institu-  National,  and   Chicago's    Continental  and 

ticiis.     From  January  to  Jime,  191 2,  there  Commercial  is  on  a  similar  friendly  footing 

were  no  less  than  eight  mergers  or  absorptions  with  New  York's  National  City.    James  J. 

of  banking  institutions.    In  1910,  191 1,  and  Hill,  Norman  B.  Ream,  and  George  F.  Baker, 

thus  far  in  191 2,  the  process  of  consolidation  all  capitalists  of  distinction,  are  directors  of 

in  New  York  has  involved  $350,000,000  of  both   First  Nationals.     According    to    the 

deposits  and  fifteen  institutions.    In  Chicago  Chicago  tax  assessors,  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  the 

the  same  process  of  consolidation  has  gone  on.  chairman  and  largest  owner  of  New  York's 

One  Chicago  trust  company  has  absorbed  First  National,  has  2000  shares  of  stock  in 

six  others  in  eight  years.  Chicago's  First  National.  J.  Ogden  Armour 

New  York  and  Chicago  are  by  no  means  is  credited  with  being  by  far  the  chief  owner 

the  only  cities  in  which  the  obvious  tendency  of  Chicago's  Continental  and   Conmiercial 

b  to  have  fewer  but  larger  banks.     Look  Bank  and  he  is  a  director  and  stockholder 

about  at  random.    Akron,  Ohio,  where  the  of  New  York's  National  City.    The  tax  as- 

rubber  industry  has  recently  become  of  more  sessors  say  he  owns  9350  diares  of  the  big 

than  local  importance,  has  felt  the  necessity  Chicago  bank,  and  his  former  treasurer  has 

(rf  banks  large  enough  to  carry  on  its  trade,  become  a  vice-president  of  the  New  York 

and  consolidation  has  resulted.    In  Detroit,  institution.     It  would   be  possible   to  cite 
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other  affliations,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  the  closeness  of  relations  which  exist. 

Turn  to  Philadelphia,  a  solid  financial 
center  of  magnitude.  Members  of  the  firm 
of  Drexel  &  Co.,  the  Philadelphia  connec- 
tion of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  which  latter  firm 
ranks  high  in  the  direction  of  New  York 
banking  affairs,  occupy  many  directorates  in 
Philadelphia's  larger  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. E.  T.  Stotesbury,  who  stands  next 
to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  as  a  partner  in  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  itself,  is  a  director  in  no  less 
than  seven  prominent  Philadelphia  banks  and 
trust  companies.  Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler, 
president  of  a  trust  company  in  the  Quaker 
City,  and  a  director  in  three  other  large  bank- 
ing institutions  there,  is  a  director  in  six 
large  banks  and  trust  companies  in  New  York. 

The  Boston  banks  are,  at  first  sight,  less 
directly  affiliated  with  those  of  New  York,  foi 
only  a  small  part  of  the  stock  of  the  National 
Shawmut  is  owned  outside  of  New  England, 
and  there  are  no  New  York  bankers  on  the 
directorates  of  either  the  Shawmut  Bank,  or 
Boston's  other  great  financial  institutions, 
the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  and  the  First 
National.  But  there  are  dose  affiliations 
none  the  less.  Members  of  the  Boston  bank- 
ing firms  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  and  Lee, 
Higginson  &  Co.,  which  often  act  with  the 
greater  New  York  groups  in  the  issuance  and 
sale  of  securities,  hold  directorates  in  all  of 
Boston's  three  big  banking  institutions. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  directorates  of  the 
Shawmut  and  First  National  Banks  and  the 
Old  Colony  Trust  Company  and  of  other 
Boston  banks  and  trust  companies  are  filled 
by  officers  and  directors  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  and  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  and 
The  General  Electric  Company,  all  of  which 
find  their  financial  inspiration  largely  in  the 
greater  New  York  banking  groups.  No  less 
than  eight  General  Electric  men  are  directors 
of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  six  of  the  Bay 
State  Trust  Co.,  four  of  the  American  Trust 
Co.,  and  two  of  the  Shawmut  Bank. 

How  the  Law  Has  Fostered  this  Condition 

Thus  one  great  cause  of  the  concentration 
of  banking  and  financial  power  into  a  few 
hands  has  been  the  consolidation  of  banking 
resources  into  a  few  great  imits  and  the 
friendly  affiliations  of  these  imits.  BiU  these 
units  have  not  grown  big  merely  because  their 
managers  or  owners  willed  it  so.  The  banking 
and  currency  laws  of  the  country  have  forced 
money  into  a  fe>^  centers.   The  banks  of  New 


York  City  employ, — ^mainly  in  financial  or 
stock  market  loans, — about  $600,000,000 
which  belongs  to  banks  in  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  Naturally  this  concentration  of 
money  in  a  few  banks  ''places  these  banks  in 
a  position  to  control  the  issuing  or  granting 
of  credit," — to  use  the  exact  words  of  the 
president  of  one  of  them — "thereby  placing 
the  money  power  in  the  hands  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  men." 

But  this  gravitation  of  money  to  New 
York  is  because  the  money  is  idle  and  is 
hunting  a  job,  and  not  because  of  any  process 
of  usurpation,  manipulation,  or  combination. 
It  naturally  arises  imder  and  by  virtue  of  our 
National  Banking  Act.  Under  this  act  coim- 
try banks  are  permitted  to  place  three-fiiths 
of  their  legal  cash  reserve  on  deposit  with 
banks  in  forty-seven  large  cities,  and  still 
have  it  coimt  as  part  of  their  reserve.  In 
turn  banks  in  forty-four  of  the  forty-seven 
large  cities  may  leave  half  their  legal  cash 
reserves  on  deposit  with  banks  in  three 
cities.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and 
still  have  it  coimt  as  part  of  their  reserve. 
Owing  to  the  constant  demand  for  funds  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  there  is 
always  a  market  for  idle  cash  in  New  York 
such  as  exists  nowhere  else.  Banks  in  New 
York  customarily  allow  2  per  cent,  interest 
on  country  bank  deposits  subject  to  sudden 
return  call,  and,  failing  any  other  avenue  of 
profitable  short  time  investment,  there  is  a 
steady  flow  of  money  to  New  York,  not  only 
from  the  allowable  quota  of  country  bank 
reserves  but  from  any  other  surplus  funds 
which  may  happen  to  be  available. 

No  doubt  ca!sh  piles  up  in  such  cities  as 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
New  York  for  other  reasons.  Rich  men  place 
great  sums  in  the  banks  for  investments,  and 
country  merchants  remit  to  city  banks  for 
goods  received.  But  the  bulk  of  idle  country 
bank  cash  which  finds  employment  in  New 
York  comes  here  because  of  the  existing 
reserve  system,  and  there  are  several  great 
banks  in  both  New  York  and  Chicago  which 
have  few  customers  other  than  the  thou- 
sands of  coimtry  banks  whose  "correspond- 
ents" they  are. 

The  Corporation  and  the  Bank 

Thus  banking  and  financial  power  is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  hands  not  only  by  the 
growth  of  great  banks  and  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  but  also  by  the  legitimate  business 
practices  which  have  grown  up  imder  these 
laws.    But  the  massing  of  this  power  in  a 
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few  vast,  centralized  units  has  been  a  de-  that  men  like  J.  P.  Morgan  would  not  be 

vek^mcnt  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  only,  directors  in  so  many  corporations  if  their 

That   is,  it  has  been  coincident  with  the  advice  and  assistance  were  not  eagerly  sought, 

development   of   trusts   and   combinations.  In  the  small  village  a  small  group  of  men 

Big  Business  and  Big  Banking  have  gone  own  the  bank,  the  coal  yard,  the  ice-plant, 

hand  in  hand.    Each  has  made  the  other  pos-  the  trolley  line,  the  gas  plant  and  the  little 

sible.    By  law  a  bank  cannot  loan  more  than  factories.    Every  day  of  the  year  these  men, 

one-tenth  of  its  capital  and  siuplus  to  any  one  in  their  di£ferent  capacities,  have  to  trade 

customer.    But  the  customers  have  grown  with  themselves  in  the  purchase  of  supplies, 

into  behemoths.    How  then  could  the  banks  etc.,  for  their  di£ferent  companies,  one  from 

fafl  to  grow.  another.    No  one  thinks  of  accusing  them  of 

Before  trusts  existed  and  before  small  rail-  double  dealing,  and  yet  the  situation  differs 
roads  were  united  into  large  systems  the  few  not  a  whit  from  the  vast  system  of  inter- 
banking  houses  of  magnitude  which  existed  locking  bank  and  corporate  directors  in  New 
in  Wall  Street  had  engaged  in  merchant  bank-  York  except  in  degree  and  in  the  fact,  which, 
ing,  for  the  industries  and  railroads  had  not  however,  is  vital,  that  the  New  York  system 
be^  large  enough  to  attract  their  attention,  affects  the  whole  conmionwealth  whereas  the 
Tliese  small  industries  and  railroads  were  con-  business  convolutions  of  Deacon  Jones  of 
trolled  by  their  owners,  and  their  capital  Jones'  Comers  do  not. 
requirements  were  supplied  largely  in  the  Now  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  bankers 
looJities  in  which  they  were  situated.  But  such  as  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  partners  are 
as  railroads  and  industries  were  consolidated  usually  large  owners  in  the  companies  they 
it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  to  the  influence  or  even,  control.  Often  they  do 
larger  New  York  banking  firms  to  supply  the  not  own  15  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  banks 
funds.  These  bankers  had  European  connec-  they  dominate.  Often  they  become  directors 
tions  as  well  as  dose  affiliations  with  the  big  with  but  a  few  shares  of  qualifying  stock, 
national  banks  and  life  insurance  companies,  Still  more  often  their  influence  is  exerted 
and  were  able  not  only  to  furnish  the  needed  merely  as  financial  advisers.  Often  they 
capital  but  also  imdertook  to  market  the  nominate  the  president  of  a  railroad  or  manu- 
securities  of  the  newly  formed  combinations,  facturing  company  as  Morgan  &  Co.  nomi- 

Thus  a  few  banking  houses,  of  which  J.  P.  nated  the  president  of  the  Atlas  Portland 

Morgan  &  Company  is  the  chief  example,  Cement  Company.    Often  the  bankers  take 

became  in  a  way  responsible  for  these  new  no  part  in  the  direction  of  companies  until 

creations  and  naturally  assumed  charge  not  these  companies  have  shown  incapacity  or 

only  of  their  finances,  but  to  some  extent  of  have  had  for  any  reason,  business  or  govem- 

thcir  other  affairs.    Thus  the  headquarters  mental,  to  be  reorganized,  either  in  form  or 

of  the  trusts  and  railroads  gradually  moved  management.    Recent    cases    which    come 

to  New  York.    In  the  treasuries  of  these  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads  are  the 

companies  were  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  Wabash  Railroad,  the  United  States  Motors 

banked,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  most  of  Co.,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mami- 

it  should  be  placed  in  New  York  banks.  *  The  facturing  Company,  the  International  Paper 

average  daily  balance  of  the  United  States  Company,  the  American  Tobacco  Company 

Steel  Corporation  is  about  $75,000,000  and  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  has  perhaps 

$20,000,000.    There  k  also  the  Standard  Oil  Harmony  the  Watchword 
Company,  whose  balance  is  perhaps  as  large. 

These  few  financial  groups,  J.  P.  Morgan  There  is  little  evidence  to  show  any  actual 

&  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  the  capitalists  agreement  or  even  arrangement  among  the 

identified  with  the  National  City  Bank  and  great  financial  groups.   Through  interlocking 

the  First  National  Bank,  along  with  a  few  directors  and  the  wide  following  of  smaller 

others,  are  primarily  in  the  business  of  selling  firms  which  each  of  the  big  groups  has, 

securities  and  loaning  money  upon  them.    In  the  whole    big  banking    situation  in  New 

fact  they  may  be  described  as  the  great  York  is    closely  knit   together.     There   is 

security  issuing  houses.    Such  influence  as  a  carefully  fostered  community  of  interest 

their  members  or  directors  may  exert  over  even  among  hostile  groups,  each  group  having 

railroad  and  other  corporations  is  largely  due  a  director  or  two,  like  a  financial  ambassador, 

to  their  ability  to  dispose  of  securities  and  to  in  the  other  banks.    In  the  past  there  has 

give  these  securities  the  stamp  of  soundness  been  keen  rivalry.    Historically  the  Morgan 

and  conservatism.    Here  it  may  be  added  and  First  National  Bank  groups  have  long 
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been  close,  and  two  members  of  the  Morgan 
firm  were  taken  from  the  Fh^t  National  Bank. 
At  one  time  these  two  groups  bitterly  fought 
the  other  two  powerful  groups — the  Kuhn, 
Loeb-National  City  Bank  interests.  But  in 
recent  years  harmony  has  prevailed. 

The  hardest  fight  between  these  two  major 
groups  was  for  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway.  The  destructive  possibilities  which 
that  conflict  opened  up  convinced  those  con- 
cerned of  the  futility  of  fighting  any  but 
a  common  opponent.  The  panic  of  1907 
brought  them  still  closer  together.  The 
death  of  E.  H.  Harriman  left  far  more  than 
one  vacant  place  in  high  finance  to  be  filled. 
As  the  most  powerful  of  bankers  the  Big 
Four  naturally  took  Harriman's  place.  The 
same  was  true  when  Thomas  F.  Ryan  decided 
to  leave  Wall  Street.  Finally  the  law  which 
compelled  life  insurance  companies  to  sell 
their  stock  holdings  made  it  necessary  that 
some  one  should  buy,  and  it  was  logical 
enough  that  the  bankers  who  had  been  afUi- 
ated  with  the  life  insurance  companies  should 
purchase  many  of  these  securities. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  four  bank- 
ing groups  are  now  managed  for  the  most 
part  by  yoimg  men.  These  yoimg  men  are 
more  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  conciliation 
than  were  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman,  and 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  J.  P.  Morgan.  The 
yoimger  men  trouble  themselves  Uttle  with 
the  former  conflicts  of  Morgan,  Hill,  Rocke- 
feller, Schiff,  Stillman,  Harriman  and  Ryan. 
They  have  forgotten  even  the  accusations  and 
charges  which  the  life  insurance  scandals 
made  public.  Their  aim  is  more  impersonal 
— it  is  to  ^'develop  business,"  and  the  surest 
way  to  do  that  is  by  working  harmoniously 
together. 

Money  Power  Not  Distinctly  American 

Striking  as  the  concentration  of  banking, 
money  and  financial  power  seems,  it  is  no 
greater  here  than  abroad,  perhaps  not  so 
great.  In  London  there  are  banks  with  fifty 
millions  of  capital,  or  twice  as  much  as  our 
one  largest  bank,  and  deposits  of  nearly  four 
bundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  twice  as  much 
as  our  largest  bank.  Even  Canada,  with  a 
population  less  than  one-tenth  of  ours,  has  a 
bank  as  great  as  our  greatest.  Relatively  its 
iiig  banks  are  bigger  than  ours.  Concen- 
tration in  Canada  has  gone  much  farther  than 
here.  Six  banks  in  the  Dominion  hold  half 
itH  entire  banking  resources.  The  autocratic 
f K)wer  wielded  by  the  score  of  great  Canadian 
ban  ks  would  start  a  revolution  in  this  country. 


Germany  and  France  long  ago  went  through 
the  process  of  bank  consolidation. 

Why  then  do  We  Hear  Few  Complaints  from 

Abroad? 

Here  is  a  problem  to  be  faced  with  intel- 
lectual honesty.  Money  power  may  be  a 
bad  thing,  but  let  us  not  be  so  dishonest  as 
to  declare  it  a  new  thing.  The  New  York 
Clearing  House  Association  may  wield  power 
too  autocratic,  but  let  it  not  be  overlooked 
that  a  similar  organization  in  London,  with 
only  one-third  as  many  members,  has  long 
exercised  as  great  power  without  raising 
any  hue  and  cry  of  a  Money  Trust.  Also 
consider  Germany.  If  you  have  the  time 
and  courage  to  undertake  such  a  task,  go 
through  the  ponderous  volimie  issued  by  the 
National  Monetary  Commission  telling  of 
the  actual  results  of  the  great  bank  system  in 
that  country.  It  is  a  weary  task  reading  the 
long-winded  testimony  of  Herr  Professor 
Doctor  Governor  this  and  that,  but  it  is  worth 
the  labor. 

We  are  told  that  great  banks  are  more 
amenable  to  public  opinion  than  smaller 
scattered  institutions,  that  the  government 
is  more  ably  assisted  in  its  financial  opera- 
tions, that  fewer  reckless  loans  are  made. 
Quicker  prognostication  of  crises,  whether  on 
the  Boiu'se  or  in  commerce  and  industry, 
quicker  adoption  of  preventive  measures 
thereby  lessening  the  effects  of  crises  and 
facilitation  of  business  by  the  increased  use 
of  checks,  are  other  services  rendered  by  con- 
centrated banking  in  Germany. 

The  Inconsistency  of  the  Government 

Facts  are  always  stranger  than  theories. 
What  could  be  stranger  than  the  fact  that  a 
Congressional  committee  is  investigating  the 
alleged  Money  Trust  as  manifested  in  the 
clearing  houses,  when  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  who  is  part  pf  the  same  govern- 
ment, is  urging  banks  in  cities  which  have 
no  clearing  houses  to  form  them?  With  one 
branch  of  the  government  "going  after"  the 
money  power  another  k  doing  its  utmost  to 
make  that  power  sounder,  safer  and  stronger. 
Time  and  again  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  urged  the  banks  and  clearing 
houses  to  cooperate  more  extensively.  Be- 
cause of  his  urging  they  have  adopted  systems 
of  volimtary  examinations,  which  bring  them 
/Closer  together  and  give  greater  power  to  the 
body  as  a  whole  to  punish  and  expel  recal- 
citrant members. 

In  1907  when  there  was  far  less  both  of 
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cooperation  and  concentration  among  the  minute.  Suppose  that  it  has  not  been  so 
banks  of  this  country  than  there  is  today,  used.  Nevertheless,  its  control  is  in  the 
each  bank  standing  weakly  isolated  and  alone,  hands  of  a  few  men.  Even  if  their  action  be 
frantically  grasped  all  the  cash  it  could  honest  and  intended  for  the  public  interest,  they 
muster.  When  the  panic  storm  broke  banks  are  necessarily  most  interested  in  the  great 
struggled  to  call  in  loans  and  line  their  vaults  undertakings  in  which  we  have  seen  them  to  be 
with  cash.  Business  was  crippled;  industry  engaged.  By  reason  of  these  limitations  they 
was  squeezed  dry  of  its  lifeblood.  Last  year  must  check  and  limit,  if  they  do  not  destroy, 
when  Germany  was  threatened  with  both  genuine  economic  freedom  and  competition, 
war  and  panic,  trouble  was  averted  by  the  The  evolution  of  business  gave  them  power. 
German  "Money  Trust"  which  loaned  more  Unwise  banking  and  currency  laws  gave 
than  $200,000,000.  It  takes  no  expert  knowl-  them  power.  These  men  have  not  con- 
edge  of  finance  or  banking  to  perceive  that  a  spired  to  do  this  thing.  Mere  self-protection 
few  great,  strong  banks,  or  many  smaller  drove  them  to  imite  to  control  the  convul- 
ones  (provided  they  are  welded  dosely  to-  sions  of  panic.  The  people  through  their 
gethcr)  can  meet  a  storm  more  calmly  than  laws  provided  no  means  of  stopping  panics, 
scattered,  imconnected  institutions.  Somewhere  there  had  to  be  final  power. 

Where  is  the  Vital  Difference?  Where  Should  Responsibility  Rest? 

If  concentration  is  a  good  thing  how  can  But  the  power  is  far  too  great  for  any  set 
th^e  be  too  much  of  it?  Here  is  tihe  answer,  of  private  citizens.  Who  then  shall  take  it? 
Concentrated  power  without  responsibility  may  The  European  system  of  central  government 
be  the  worst  possible  thing.  The  other  great  banks  may  not  be  in  harmony  with  American 
finandal  nations  have  money  trusts  far  ex-  institutions,  but  a  plan  has  been  formulated 
ceeding  ours,  but  each  is  capped  by  a  vast  which  is  highly  suggestive  in  its  remedial 
central  bank,  more  or  less  a  government  insti-  features.  America  needs  a  strong  banking 
tution,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  system.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  ques- 
operated  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  general  tion  of  that.  But  it  must  be  a  system  which 
wdfare  but  more  or  less  openly  and  publicly,  will  serve  conunerce  at  large  and  not  merely 
Indeed  each  week  these  banks  publicly  an-  a  few  great  units.  It  must  be  a  system  which 
nounce  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  will  will  create  a  market  for  all  high-class  paper 
charge.  The  American  ''Money  Trust''  is  issued  by  agricultural,  commercial  and  indus- 
stricUy  private,  responsible  to  no  one.  It  may  trial  interests,  and  not  merely  one  which 
act  philanthropically  if  it  chooses,  but  it  is  stimulates  the  markets,  speculative  and 
governed  by  nothing  but  choice.  The  money  otherwise,  for  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
kings  can,  if  they  wish,  exact  any  price.  mammoth   trusts    and    railroad    consolida- 

R.  H.  Thomas,  former  president  of  the  New  tions. 
York  Stock  Exchange,  told  the  Pujo  com-  A  true  American  banking  system  cannot 
mittee  how  Wall  Street  had  finally  to  turn  attain  these  ends  until  it  casts  ofif  private  and 
to  one  man,  J.  P.  Morgan,  in  the  panic  of  secret  manipulation  of  the  country^s  credit 
1907,  to  save  it  from  complete  disaster.  He  and  financial  resources.  We  have  in  Amer- 
did  not  know  where  the  relief  came  from,  in  ica  a  central  money  power,  but  it  is  im- 
what  form,  nor  with  what  conditions.  It  provised,  and  when  it  works  it  strains  and 
just  came.  Since  at  that  time  the  entire  creaks  and  creates  suspicion  and  distrust  on 
country  was  dependent  upon  Wall  Street  every  hand.  The  coimtry  bank  to-day  sends 
because  its  surplus  money  was  there,  there  its  idle  funds  to  Wall  Street,  but  it  does  not 
is  no  eso^ing  the  fact  that  the  whole  finan-  boast  of  or  publish  that  fact.  How  many 
dal  situation  of  the  country  was  at  the  mercy  local  business  men  or  depositors  know  about 
of  one  man.  A  200  per  cent,  rate  for  loans  it?  Thus  there  is  harmful  privacy  with  the 
^Doutd  be  inconceivable  in  one  of  the  European  small  as  well  as  with  the  great  banks. 
inancial  centers  because  the  central  banks  of 

Europe  are  the  guarantors  of  the  stability  of  the  Publicity  and  Public  Confidence 

money  market.    The  central  banks  of  Europe 

depend  upon  no  man,  selfish  or  altruistic.  Notwithstanding  its  defects,  the  general 
They  are  the  public  financial  regulators  of  purpose  of  the  so-called  Aldrich  Plan  to 
the  whole  nation.  establish  a  Central  Reserve  Association  is  to 

Has  the  Money  Power  been  used  to  crush  operate  against  narrowness,  selfishness  and 
sod  squeeze?    Let  the  answer  go  for  the  provincialism   as    well    as   against   private 
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manipulation.  This  would  be  done  mainly 
by  the  creation  of  a  big,  broad  discount 
market  for  the  paper  of  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests.  Instead  of 
the  banks  sending  secretly  their  idle  cash  to 
Wall  Street  where  it  inevitably  is  controlled 
by  three  or  four  groups  of  capitalists,  it  would 
be  kept  at  home  to  be  used  for  local  needs; 
and,  furthermore,  men  would  know  the 
money  was  there  and  how  and  at  what  inter- 
est rates  it  was  being  employed. 

But  there  are  other  provisions  of  the 
National  Reserve  Association  which  make 
for  publicity  and  increased  public  confidence. 
First,  it  is  proposed  that  the  National  Re- 
serve Association,  the  central  association  in 
which  all  the  banJcs  will  own  stock  and  par- 
ticipate, shall  make  a  weekly  and  public 
report  containing  the  principal  items  in  its 
balance  sheet.  In  addition  full  reports  shall 
be  made  to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency 
by  the  association  five  times  a  year,  coinci- 
dent with  the  five  reports  which  the  Control- 
ler now  demands  from  the  national  banks. 
Then,  too,  each  bank  shall  make  a  report 
monthly,  or  oftener,  to  the  association. 
This  provision  extends  publicity  down  to  the 
individual  banks. 

As  for  the  weekly  report  which  the  associa- 
tion itself  shall  give  to  the  public,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  it  to  prove  a  valuable 
business  document,  as  are  the  statements  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  This  in  turn  will 
assure  it  a  wider  and  more  careful  reading 
than  such  a  document  would  ordinarily 
receive.  It  is  further  provided  that  all 
reports  of  national  bank  examiners  shall 
hereafter  be  made  in  duplicate  and  one  con- 
fidential copy  filed  with  Uie  National  Reserve 
Association.  It  is  finally  provided  that  at 
any  time  the  association  shall  have  the  right 
to  examine  any  bank  belonging  to  it. 

Plenty  of  publicity,  you  may  say,  but  who 
will  direct  the  association  and  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  use  this  publicity?  On  the  con- 
trolling board  there  will  sit,  in  addition  to 
bankers,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 
the  Controller  of  the  Currency.  On  the  same 
board  will  sit  representatives  of  agricultural, 
commercial  and  industrial  interests,  who  shall 
not  be  oflScers,  nor,  while  serving,  directors 
of  banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  com- 


panies, or  other  financial  institutions.  The 
supreme  officer  of  the  association  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  present  laws  nearly  all  the  idle 
cash  of  nearly  all  the  banks  of  the  country 
flows  into  Wall  Street.  There  it  is  loaned  by 
a  few  great  banks  upon  stocks  and  bonds  ol 
a  few  great  corporations.  Both  the  banks 
and  the  corporations  are  controlled  by  a  few^ 
great  groups  of  private  bankers  and  financiers 
who  have  become  great  not  only,  because  of 
the  practices  and  evolution  of  business  but 
because  they  alone  have  had  the  power  to 
steer  the  country  through  financial  disaster. 
The  people  have  failed  to  provide  any  regu- 
lar, public  machinery  for  that  purpose  as 
every  European  nation  has  done.  Thus 
a  handful  of  mefiy  responsible  to  no  one  but 
themselves  and  God,  have  become  masters  of  the 
lifeblood  of  commerce  and  industry.  That 
this  power  has  been  more  rapidly  concen- 
trated into  their  hands  than  the  people  have 
supposed  is  the  unavoidable  conclusion  of 
this  article. 

From  private  persons,  acting  in  private, 
and  dominated  in  the  main  by  private  mo- 
tives there  caimot  be  expected  the  wisest  and 
broadest  direction  of  the  flow  of  money — the 
lifeblood  of  business.  These  men  have  not 
asked  for  this  power.  They  know  it  is  too 
great  for  them.  On  the  whole  they  have 
behaved  with  singular  restraint.  But  only 
a  fool  would  suppose  that  the  best  system 
for  financing  the  small  farmer  in  Florida  or 
the  small  tin  can  manufacturer  in  Oregon  is 
to  turn  over  the  entire  money  power  of  the 
nation  to  J.  P.  Morgan  and  a  few  other 
private  persons.  How  under  such  a  system 
could  the  great  trusts  fail  to  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  the  small  man? 

What  is  the  Answer  to  These  Questions? 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  broadening  out 
and  opening  up  our  system  for  regulating  the 
flow  of  money  and  credit?  Has  not  the  time 
come  when  these  vital  functions  should  be 
performed,  not  in  secret  by  four  or  five  men 
selected  by  blind  forces,  but  through  the 
machinery  of  a  system  known  to  all,  working 
for  all,  and  deliberately  and  openly  pat- 
terned for  the  public  good? 


THE   DOOM    OF  THE   LION    IN 
AFRICA 

BY  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS 


'T*HE  war  on  the  lion  Is  becoming  intense,  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  there  were  lions 

^   The   prey   he  prefers  lives  chiefly  in  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor,  but  the  last 

regioas  where  the  white  man  thrives  and  perished  ages  ago.     We  find  in  Spain  the 

labors  best;  so  the  hand  of  every  white  man  bones  of  the  lion  buried  in  prehistoric  dust. 

IS  against  the  lion.    Within  the  past  century,  In  the  same  way,  the  present  lion  is  passing 

a  great  area  in  South  Africa,  a  third  as  large  on;  and  hb  extermination  will  be  the  white 

»s  the  United  States,  has  been  swept  clear  man's  work. 

<rf  him.    This  history  will  be  repeated.     In  This  instructive  map,  based  largely  upon 
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ustive  studies  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Engell  of  beautiful  game  animal^  on  whom  they  preyed 
gen,  shows  the  present  distribution  have  also  disappeared.  They  could  not  have 
n  and  great  areas  where  he  was  once  survived  the  spread  of  progress,  but  it's  a 
but  is  seen  no  longer.    The  story  of  pity  they  were  slain  so  ruthlessly. 

of  the  whites  upon  the  lions  of  Twelve  hundred  miles  farther  north,  in 
frica  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  British  East  Africa,  is  the  greatest  center  of 
tives  of  human  struggle  against  the  lion  hunting  in  the  world.  Here  Col.  Roose- 
ests  of  creation.  velt  and  many  other  renowned  sportsmen 

utch  were  in  South  Africa  when  our  have  sought  and  found  their  quarry.  It  is  a 
Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  region  ridi  in  the  big  game  that  the  lion  most 
of  antelopes  in  great  variety,  zebras,  relishes;  but  it  is  (kiubtful  if  its  attractive- 
ind  other  food  that  the  lion  seeks,  ness  to  himters  will  long  endure  because  the 

those  grassy  plains;  and  here  the  whole  region  is  needed  for  white  enterprises. 

preSminently  the  king  of  beasts.  Thirty  years  ago,  no  one  dreamed  that  Africa 
apeans  undertook  to  herd  sheep  and  contained  such  a  land  as  this  directly  under 

the  environs  of  their  coast  settle-  the  Equator. 

it  the  lion  disputed  their  right.  He  It  stands  from  5000  to  8000  feet  above 
jnong  their  flocks  and  carried  off  the  sea,  most  of  it  a  great  plain  to  which 

full  view  of  the  shepherds.    The  white  immigration  is  invited.    Last  year,  the 

at  the  Cape  Town  fort  and  the  fanners  filled  a  large  ship  with  a  cargo  of 
m  the  outskirts  were  stimulated  to  maize  and  sent  it  to  Europe.     Under  the 

lion  by  a  government  premium  of  overhead  sun,  they  are  raising  Eunq>eaa 
:h  one  slain;  but  the  lions  were  count-  sheep  for  wool.  They  are  importing  the  best 
the  whites  were  few  and  no  serious  European  breeds  of  cattle  and  cros^ttg  them 
rere  made  upon  the  enemy.  At  last  with  the  best  native  stock  to  the  great  im- 
r  of  lions  made  bold  one  night  to  provement  of  the  meat  and  milk  industries. 
de  fort  itself  and  killed  and  partly  They  have  thriving  towns  and  the  Uganda 
,  nine  head  of  cattle  before  they  Railwaygivesthem  an  outletto  the  sea;  and 
:overed  and  driven  off.  It  became  there  are  two  things  they  do  not  want — one 
in  whether  the  whites  could  live  in  is  lions  and  the  other  is  the  great  game  which 
frica  at  all.  The  government,  in  troops  in  thousands  over  their  grassy  plains. 
Bed  the  price  of  a  slain  lion  to  $25.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colonial  government 
tiers  were  Socking  in,  and  the  good  is  trying  to  save  the  millions  of  antelopes, 
lade  in  lion  hunting  so  stimulated  zebras  and  other  grazing  animals  by  limiting 
hat  the  coast  settlements,  and  the  the  number  that  can  be  killed  and  establi^- 
lund  them,  were  at  last  fairly  safe,  ing  reservations  which  hunters  are.not  per- 

cattle  and  sheep  men  pushed  into  mitted  to  enter. 

or,  the  work  had  to  be  done  all  over  But  the  ranchman  and  the  small  farmer 
larly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  are  vehement  in  their  opposition  to  game 

paid  for  lions  was  still  $15  a  head,  protection.  They  say  that  where  millions 
nists  could  not  afford  this  tax  and  of  grazing  animals  fatten  on  the  wide  grass 
:n  was  shared  by  the  home  govern-  lands  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  ^e^ 
Then  the  British  came  In  and  the  would  thrive;  that  the  government  should 

pushed  with  greater  energy  than  not  protect  game  in  vast  r^ons  that  can 
at  what  a  struggle  it  was  over  a  vast  be  put  to  better  use.  Col.  Sir  James  Sadler, 
with  lions  in  every  covert.  Up  to  governor  of  the  Colony,  told  the  people,  two 
fB  ago  no  herdsman  or  shepherd  ever  years  ago,  that  game  preservation  must 
:harge  afield  without  an  ammunition  not  impede  development  and  that  changes 
1  gun  on  his  shoulder.  About  1850,  in  the  game  laws  in  this  particular  were 
s  killed  while  enjoying  the  wonder-  under  consideration,  llie  colonists  look  for- 
>f  Cape  Town,  spread  out  below  him.  ward  to  the  day  when  the  game  reserves  will 
[termination  of  the  lion  in  South  be  turned  to  industrial  uses  and  insist  that 
is  been  almost  wholly  the  work  of  colonial  development  demands  the  estehnina- 
sixty  years.  Government  agencies  tion  of  the  lion  which  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
werfully  reinforced  by  scores  of  regions  devoted  to  live  stock  and  fanning  in* 
imong  whom  a  few  mighty  Nim-  dustries.  They  believe  also  that  the  finish 
h  as  Selous  and  others,  won  fame,  of  the  lion  will  come  all  the  earlier  through 
tow  exist  in  the  great  region  marked  the  new  methods  of  hunting  by  means  of 
nap.     Unfortunately,  most  of  the  dogs  which  have  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
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as  many  as  nine  lions  at  the  end  of  a  mom-  region,  believed  to  be  as  large  as  our  own 

log's  gall(^.  cotton  belt,  but  it  covers  the  horse  raising 

The  future  of  the  lion  in  this  paradise  of  regions  of  the  Central  Sudan  and  includes  the 

himters  is  not  brilliant.    It  bodes  him  ill  that  highlands  of  Bauchi  where  British  companies 

the  Uganda  Railway  passes  right  across  the  are  mining  tin.    It  is  now  known  that  this 

region  where  his  lairs  are  most  nimierous.  plateau  is  one  of  the  great  future  sources  of 

Railroads  and  lions  are  not  compatible.    One  tin  supply.    More  white  men  are  moving  into 

line  crosses  the  center  of  a  great  lion  haunt  this  belt  every  year  and  many  parts  of  it  are 

in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  the  younger  no  longer  a  safe  home  for  the  lion. 

animals,  dazzled  by  the  headlight,  are  some-      The  animal,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never 

times  killed  on  the  tracks.    No  wonder  that  lived  in  two  distinctive  types  of  African 

lions  are  becoming  fewer  in  German  East  lands.    He  has  never  been  found  in  the  great 

Africa  for  this  foe  of  man  and  beast  cannot  equatorial  forests  and  none  or  very  few  of  the 

always  exist  where  plantations  of  sisal  hemp,  creatures  he  kills  ever  enter  these  drenched 

cotton,  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  are  multi*  and  darkened  areas.    No  lions,  therefore,  are 

plying,  where  railroads  are  building  from  the  ever  seen  in  Liberia,  the  Gold  Coast  or  other 

sea  to  the  northern  and  western  frontiers,  colonies  fronting  on  the  northern  shores  of 

where  miners  are  delving  and  prospectors  are  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  nor  in  the  vast  forest 

ransacking  the  land  for  mineral  indications,  area  extending  from  the  upper  Congo  almost 

and  where  the  work  of  covering  the  whole  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Nile.    It  is  said 

vast  region  with  official  topographic  surveys  of  these  forests  that  the  value  of  the  fine 

is  in  progress.  'timber,  barks  and  essences  that  go  to  waste 

We  see  a  few  areas  in  Portuguese  East  every  year,  is  several  times  as  great  as  that 

Africa  and  Rhodesia  where  the  lion  is  still  of  the  whole  commerce  of  Africa  to-day. 

numerous.    The  reason  for  his  prevalence  is  Sometime  this  wealth  will  be  garnered.    The 

interesting.    The  tsetse  fly,  whose  bite  is  Belgians  have  now  cut  a  good  road  clear 

fatal  to  all  domestic  animals,  flourishes  in  through  the  forest  where  Stanley  struggled  on 

these  areas.    The  natives  will  not  live  where,  for  months  under  a  canopy  of  leaves  that 

if  they  are  herders,  their  cattle  cannot  exist,  kept  him  in  semi-darkness. 

White  men  have  scarcely  entered  these  dis-      The  other  type  of  country  where  the  lion 

tricts,  for  they  want  beef  and  milk  which  is  unknown  embraces,  the  larger  part  of  the 

cannot  be  produced  there.    But  the  regions  Belgian  Congo  and  the  southern  part  of 

abound  with  food  for  the  lion  and  he  lives  French  Equatorial  Africa  where  the  heavy 

and  multiplies  immolested  by  man.     Curi-  rains  and  the  intensely  torrid  climate  at  a 

pusly  enough,  there  is  one  place  in  the  Sahara  comparatively    low    elevation    induce    the 

desert  where  the  lion  is  found,  seas  of  sand  growth  of  vegetation  too  rank  and  coarse  to 

separating  him  from  the  common  haunts  of  be  proper  food  for  most  of  the  animals  on 

his  kind.    His  home  is  in  the  large  oasis  of  which  the  lion  supports  life.    A  great  many 

Air.    The  anomaly  is  easily  explained.    Long  native  tribes  in  these  regions  never  heard  of 

ago,  more  copious  rainfall  extended  the  grass  the  lion.    On  nearly  all  of  Africa's  coasts  the 

lands  of  the  Sudan  to  the  north  across  a  lion  has  either  been  exterminated  or  for  one 

region  that  is  now  a  sand  waste.    This  is  or  another  reason  is  not  found  there. 

proven  by  the  ruins  of  dwellings  and  the      About  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  the 

graves  and  implements  that  are  now  strewn  Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  import 

among  the  sands.    In  that  brighter  era,  the  many  hundreds  of  lions  from  Algeria  and 

lion  and  some  of  his  food  animals  crossed  the  Tunis  for  the  amusement  of  their  populace. 

verdant  land  to  Air  and  have  continued  to  Only  a  few  are  now  left  among  the  fastnesses 

exist  in  a  region  where  there  is  grass  for  the  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  not  over  twenty 

grazers  and  meat  for  the  lion.  or  thirty  are  killed  in  a  year.   The  French  are 

We  see  a  wide  band  across  the  Sudan  just  beginning  to  make  a  map  of  the  whole 

where  the  lion  is  still  frequent.    The  northern  of  Morocco,  and  the  incidental  surveys  will 

edge  of  this  band  marks  the  northern  limit  at  least  show  the  approximate  whereabouts 

of  the  heavy  summer  rains  and  consequently  of  the  only  important  remnant  of  the  lion 

of  the  abimdant  vegetation  that  supports  family  in  North  Africa.    We  shall  see,  before 

large  nimibers  of  animals.    Parts  of  this  many  years,  that  under  the  dominance  of  the 

great  region  are  already  in  process  of  de-  white  race  there  is  no  use  in  Africa  for  so 

vdopment  by  the  whites.    Most  of  it,  in  destructive  and  useless  an  animal  as  the 

Nigeria,  is  a  little  south  of  the  wide  cotton  lion. 


DING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


INESE   CHURCHMAN   ON    THE  CHURCH 

IN   CHINA 

LING  commentary  on  the  rapidity  ever  pains  we  take  now  tnH  be  repaid  with  great 
hich  events  have  moved  in  China  f"°^^  in  the  days  to  come, 
last  year  is  contained  in  an  article,        .     ,  ,      .  ,    ,  •,     .     ,. 

iotiJmdR^^ofMisnions.ojithe  ^A  ^f^'^8  plea  >s  nmie  for  umty  in  the 
task  of  the  church  in  China,  by  ChnsUaa  Church.  "There  was  and  is," 
h'eng  Ching-yi,  pastor  of  a  self- .  ^J^  ">*  '^*«'' 

churdi  in  Peking  and  president  of  no  necessity  (or  introducing  Church  dividons  to 
C.  A.  in  that  city.     The  recent  the  East.  .  .  The  Christian  Chinese  can  under- 
the  Middle  Kingdom  have  placed  "S^^ ''"'«'ut'«  ?°"f  ""jlf^  I"'  "^^'i.^y  *^ 
■1.-I-.-  .L      ^L  ■  .■        Christian    Church   should   be   thus   divxled   and 

responsibiUties  on  the  ChnsUan  Voiding  each  for  its  own  its  particular  form  of  wor- 
China,  he  reminds  his  Western  ship,  government,  and  belief,  while  they  all  profcM 
and   he  gives   some  valuable  in-   to  be  members  of  an  essentially  spiritoal  religion. 

With  regard  to  what  is  most  J^  "°' °^  TT  h"*^'^,^™^,  i^"!l^^'"' 

,  .  •        ■  T.  •       •    body  as  a  whole  do  its  uttermo«  to  meet  the  pres- 

he  present  juncture.  It  must  not  got  ^eeds  while  the  gpportunity  is  still  available, 
I  that  a  new  China  does  not  neces-  as  the  future  of  the  Church  depends  largely  upon 
a  better  China.  w^iat  i«  now  done. 

,.,,,.             ...   .,  Mr.  Ching-yi  thinks  it  would  be  a  good 

1  upon  the  foundation  on  which  the  ...        .-  HiTi.         ...                  .          &"™ 

,ent  will  be  based.    The  new  form  of  t»"ng  ^  a"  ^^^  missionanes  were  to  consult 

needs  a  new  type  of  men— men  of  with  one  another,  with  the  Christian  Chinese 

pk,  o(  courage,  otherwise  the  nation  leaders,  and  with  the  various  home  boards 

ain  in  its  feeble  and  weak  condition,  ..^s   to   the  advisabUity  and  practicability 

istianity  is  called  upon  for  assistance,  c    n     j-            .,   j  i    ■     .     ..      ri^-          ^.    .' 

^  stage  of  China's  reforms  the  Chris-  «/  affording  umted  help  to  the  Chinese  Chns- 

has  a  large  and  important  part  to  tian  Church  which  should  be  from  the  beg:in- 

ih  her  opportunities  and  responsibili-  ning,    self-supporting    and    self-governing," 

"arion  if  t^'probkm  t^^  prepared  ^Iso,  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Church  should 

'"    "*    *                          ^'  be  known  throughout  the  land  as  "The  Chin^ 

g-yi  considers  that  the  following  <^   Christian   Church,"   and   the   separate 

"of  importance  and  should  be  parts  distinguished  from^ch  other  only  by 

Dy  the  Christian  Church,  if  she  is  ^^'°^?.<"'  ""^^.^^  Church  occupies,  as 

he  situation  and  not  to  fall  be-  ^^he  Chinese  Christian  Church  of  Peking." 
East  and  West  should  mutually  help  each 
other,  and  with  one  accord  work  for  the  com- 

angeUiationof  China  depends  largely  ^'>^  cause— the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 

land  women  of  the  soil.  The  Chinese  salvation  of  men.    There  are  many  for  whom 

ind   their  fellow-countiymen   more  the  Christian  Church  can  do  much  in  China, 

id  moreeasily  thanthosewhoarcofa  Tlipr«  or* 

lality;  and  only  by  the  using  of  Chin-  *  "'"^*'  ^"^ 

in  we  meet  the  cost  incidental  to  hav-  the  active,  well-educated  young  people  in  China 

efficiently  done.                               .  who  are  holding  the  reins  of  political  and  sodal 

uef  occupation  of  the  missionary  in  affaira.      Many   of  them   are   returned   students, 

to  devote  tnore  and  more  his  energy  xhere  are  the  humiliated  Manchu  nobles,  whose 

training  and  educating  the  Christian  p^de  and  haughtiness  have  been  cast  down  to  the 

ministry  and  similar  works.  jusj.     jhere  arc— by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 

lurch  work  as  faras  possible  should  be  p(^pie_the  ignorant,  uneducated  class  of  the  man 

the  hands  of  Chinese  pastore.     The  fn  the  street.      These,  one  and  all,  are  waiting,  un- 

Bsionary  IS  the  founding  of  the  Church  consciously  perhaps,  for  help  from  the  Christian 

aising  of  the  structure  Chureh.     The  people  of  China  view  Christianity 

lurch  of  China  must  be  scientifically  from  a  new  standpoint  and  with  a  new  conodous- 

ained  for  self-support  and  seir-govem-  negg.    What  is  the  Chureh  going  to  do? 
onsibility  and   privilege  go  hand  in 

nnot  be  separated.    The  training  U  Upon  this  question,  or  rather  the  answer 

an  easy  task,  especially  with  those  .       .r^   .          j      ,i.      r  .                 ■^-           t    ^u 

:n  Christians  for  jl^rs.  and  have  not  ^o  it,   depends  the  future  position  of   the 

rt  of  working  and  giving.    But  what-  Church  in  China. 
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THE  VISIT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  ENGLISH- 
MEN TO  RUSSIA 

BOTH  in  England  and  in  Russia  there  are  by  far  the  most  striking  incident  of  all  the  ban- 

a  number  of  prominent  men,  of  aU  shades  ^"«^«  ,^^  ^^  ?P^*^  "^^^^  ^y  Gen^v^X  R6hrberg, 

f       .   .            u              -.        'J   4.1.  4.              J  one  of  the  Crimean  veterans.     He  proposed  the 

of  opmion,  who  are  convinced  that  a  good  t^^st  of  "The  British  Army,"  and  told  the  story 

understandmg   between   the   two   countnes  of  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.    He  told  it 

is  a  mutual,  real  and  true  benefit,  and  who  quite  simply,  just  the  bare  facts:  how  the  Cossacks, 

are  assured  that  the  interests  of  the  two  while  trying  to  remove  the  captured  guns,  had  been 

..        J         -         a*  *,      T\  ^         '        •         •*  cut  to  pieces  by  Lord  Cardigan  s  brigade,  who 

naUons  do  not  conflict.     Persevenng,  m  spite  g^bred  the  gunners,  and  then  returned  under  a 

of  much  opposition  from  certam  quarters,  deadly  fire  "as  if  on  parade."   The  story  lost  noth- 

in  their  efforts  to  establish  friendly  relations  ing  by  being  undecorated  by  rhetoric, 
between  the  two  countries,  they  succeeded 

in  bringing  about  a  visit  in  1909  to  London  of  All  of  the  visitors  seem  to  have  been  deeply 

members  of  the  two  Russian  Houses  of  Par-  impressed   by    the   Russian   singing.     Mr. 

Uament.    In  January  of  this  present  year  a  Baring  says: 
return  visit  to  Russia  was  mside  by  English 

Members  of  Parliament  and  others,  an  inter-  Every  country  has  a  certain  number  of  things 

csting  account  of  which  is  contributed  to  the  which  it  does  well.  ...  In  the  case  of  the  Rus- 

Russian  Review  by  the  Hon.  Maurice  Baring.  ??^ns.  I  should  ^y  it  was  their  chorus  sinj^ing.  .  .  . 

T     xt                        "^u                  •   4.  J  •   J'   •J     1  Those  who  listened  to  the  two  Russian  choirs 

In  the  same  number  are  prmted  individual  heard  the  expression  of  half  the  Russian  soul— 

impressions  of  the  visit  over  the  signatures  that  part  of  it  which  aspires  to  the  things  which  are 

of  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  not  of  this  world,  its  hopes,  its  soaring  dreams,  its 

Lieut-Gen.   Sir   T.   Wolfe  Murray,  and  Sir  invincible    aspiration,  its  yearning    toward  the 

Ait__AO»         -fc/rk      A            4.U               4.J  unseen,  its  faith  in  the  Eternal  Love,  its  certitude 

Albert  Spicer,  M,  P.    As  was  to  be  expected,  j^  the  love  and  presence  of  God,  and  the  existence 

the  visit  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  of  an  invisible  world.   Those  who  heard  the  soldiers 

some  who  were  not  invited  to  take  part  in  singine  in  the  regiment  heard  the  expression  of 

it,  and  attempts  to  discredit  early  accounts  ^jj^  other  side  of  the  Russian  soul—the  romance, 

g  '.                    J     u      4.U            1.  the  earthly  longings,  the  desire,  the  heart-ache, 

of  it  were  made  by  those  who  were  some-  ^h^  g^^den  gaiety,  and  the  dancing  joy,  and  the 

what  chagnned  at  its  success.     To  offset  long,  wistful  melancholy  which  is  in  the  soul  of  the 

these  disparagements  Mr.  Baring  has  given  Russian  peasant, 
a  detailed  narrative  of  the  proceedings  which 

shows  that  the  Russian  hosts  left  no  stone  Mr,  Baring  was  in  Manchuria  as  a  war 

unturned  to  render  the  visit  completely  sue-  correspondent  when  the  English  were  spoken 

cessful  in  every  particular.    As  Mr.  Baring  of  as  "the  red-haired  enemy  of  Russia." 

says,  no  one  expects  to  make  in  a  few  days  an  xhe  Englishmen  who  went  to  Russia  came 

exhaustive  study  of  a  country  which  has  away  convinced  "that  Russia  and  England 

160,000,000  inhabitants.    On  the  other  hand,  ought  to  be  friends  because  .  .  .  there  is  a 

what  is  important  is  this:  sympathy  between  the  natures  of  the  two 

countries." 

FOTtly,  that  the  English  visitors  in  a  short  space  jj^e  3^3^00  of  Exeter  was  "struck  with 

of  time  were  shown  a  quite  incredible  number  .,        .       ,       '^  ,          4.   j*  j    r  •♦u    «u:«u    «^ 

of  interesting  and  typical  things.    Secondly,  the  the  simple  and  unstudied  faith  which  re- 

manifesution  of  public  opinion  in  Russia  with  vealed  itself  in  their  references  to  rehgious 

regard  to  this  visit,  as  expressed  in  the  public  matters."     The  whole  of  his  exp)erience  of 

yeeches,  newspapers,  and  by  the  crowds  m  the  j^ig  ecclesiastical  hosts,  episcopal,  clerical,  and 

«im.  was  very  remarkable.  j^^^  ^^  ^^  experience  of  growing  warmth 

The  visitors  were  received  by  the  Emperor  ?^  1^^^^  ^^""g-    Sir  Valentine  Chirol  was 

and  Empress,  a  special  train  being  prodded  impressed  among  many  other  thmgs,  by  the 

for  their  jouriey  to  Tsarskoe.   Till  audience,  fact  that  Moscow  is  destined  to  be  the  center 

which  lasted  an  hour,  was  followed  by  lunch^  of  huge  railway  systems     One  of  his  Russian 

con  at  the  palace.    On  the  foUowing  Sunday  ^".f^  ^^?^f^,^^^^  }^'  ,   Our  Siberian 

evening  a  banquet  was  given  by  both  Hous^  Ef^^^^y  ^^  ^e  to  Russia  what  your  Canadian 

of  thTLegislature,  and  was  notable  for  the  Pacific  has  been  to  Canada,  and  over  ^d 
fact  thatbitter  p^Utical  opponents  met  at  ^^^y^  '^  ^"  Sp'^'^^^^  E^'-^P?  ^""^  ^f^  J^f 
the  same  table,  for  the  first  time,  in  order  f  ^^  ^  your  Canadian  Pacific  was  the  first 

to  do  honor  to  the  Englishmen.  ^^  ^^J^^f  ^  ,^^"^.'  j^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^"^^^ 

drawback  of  an  mtervening  ocean  at  either 

To  Mr.  Baring's  mindy  end." 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

THE   INCREASED   COST  OF  LIVING 


IN  view  of  the  proposed  international  com- 
mission to  study  the  causes  of  the  great  rise 
of  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life,  the  pre- 
liminary study  of  Monsieur  Max  Turmann 
in  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire  (Paris)  is  timely 
as  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  evil. 
The  remedies  Monsieur  Turmann  remarks 
will  require  all  the  labor  and  erudition  of 
the  sodal  scientists  of   the  proposed  corn- 


Since  1 8g8  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  of  prices  In 
France  with  the  abrupt  fluctuations  produced  by 
the  American  crisis  oi  1907.  Recently  this  rise  has 
taken  on  an  alarming  shape  from  the  riots  and  pil- 


a  just  social  policy,  one  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the 

body  or  the  laws  called  "labor  laws"  undermiiie 

the  proprietor's  budget  and  increase  the  cost  of 

production.     It  is  almc      '       ■    ■  ■      • 

sumer  bears  the  burden 

also  the  increase  in  sala 

sale  prices.     This  infltie 

in  the  majority  of  indii 

machinery  had  not  deer 

men  and  even  occasioi 

increase  of  salary  of  the 

salaries   there   have  « 

creased  comfort,  and  e 

ant  eats  more  meat  in 

month  three  years  ago. 

result  in  virtue  of  the  la 

that  as  production  on 


confined  to  France  but  spread  over  Europe  and 
even  across  the  Atlantic.  Three  or  four  months 
ago  one  of  the  organs  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  contained  a  detailed  study  on  the 
meat  crisis  in  Italy ;  in  September  the  capital  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  that  of  Bohemia 
were  given  up  two  or  three  days  to  rioters  whose 
plea  was  the  increased  cost  of  living.  In  Saxony 
more  than  30,000  persons  took  part  on  the  aad  of 
October  at  Lcipsic  in  a  protest  meeting  against  the 
rise  in  prices,  and  finally  in  the  October  session,  the 
Reichstag  devoted  four  loi^  sittings  to  the  discus- 
sion of  interpellations  on  the  same  subject.  In  the 
England  of  free  trade  there  has  been  like  complaint. 
The  powerful  federation  of  cooperative  companies, 
the  wholesale  Federation  of  Manchester  Chat  buys 
its  food  in  enormous  quantities,  has  been  obliged  to 
raise  its  prices  from  10  to  12  percent.  In  Switzer- 
land some  weeks  ago,  the  Confederation  heard  vehe- 
ment protests,  and  I  may  add,  in  regard  to  the 
United  States,  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  Presi- 
dent Taf  t  personally  urged  so  vigorously  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  was  that 
he  hoped  through  this  treaty  to  secure  for  his 
country  a  more  abundant  and  less  costly  food  sup- 
ply. The  accidental  and  special  causes  that  in 
1910  and  1911  restricted  agricultural  production 
are  extremely  varied.  There  were  the  floods  of 
1910  which  in  many  countries  damaged  the 
meadow  lands.  There  was  the  brought  of  191 1 
which  burnt  up  In  the  center  and  north  of  France 
Ihe  second  harvest  and  the  gleanings,  obliging  the 
farmers  [o  ration  their  animals  and  diminishing  in 
a  large  proportion  the  dairy  returns.  Thedrought 
reduced  as  well  the  vegetable  crops  of  all  kinds,  and 
eii[«cially  of  potatoes  and  beets.  From  the  latter 
tact  ariicB  the  rise  in  sugar,  all  countries  except 
Russia  having  insufficient  crops.  To  the  weather 
wc  must  add  the  pests  of  the  mildew  of  the  grape- 
vine, the  rotting  of  potatoc.f,  the  aphthic  fever 
■  hat  decimated  our  cattle  repeatedly,  the  cachexy 
that  destroyed  the  sheep  m  great  numbers  in 
1010.  From  1902  to  1909  we  noted  a  decrease 
of  more  than  630,000  head  of  cattle  and  1,300,000 

It  would  be  superficial,  however,  to  inclirie  to  the 
optimistic  theory  that  this  universal  rise  of  prices 
Is  due  only  lo  flood,  drought  and  pest.  A  number 
of  political  events  have  had  a  marked  influence 
on  thc«e  changes.  The  salient  fact  that  we  note 
everywhere  is  the  increase  of  burdens  for  the  pro- 
ducer.    However  great  an  advocate  one  may  be  of 


where  one  grocer  is  euf 
as  their  families  must 
raised,  and  again  the  co 
categories  of  mercham 
sugar,  alcohol,  etc.,  the 
tcrmediarics,  who,  abus 
of   the   Stock   Exchang 

monopolized  these  products  more  or  leas  and  pro- 
voked an  artificial  rise  in  price. 

There  is,  finally,  a  cause  which  is  not  admitted  by 
all  economists,  but  which  seems  to  me,  may  be 
demonstrated  both  theoretically  and  actually. 
This  is  the  more  abundant  production  of  gold. 
One  can  say  in  a  general  way  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  prices  of  merchandise  have  a  ten- 
dency to  vary  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  value  of  the 
monetary  metals.  Among  the  causes  of  variation 
of  value  of  money  is  the  degree  of  rarity  of  the 
metals.  This  rarity  of  gold  has  been  decreanng 
above  all,  since  1905-6.  The  annual  productioo 
of  gold  has  increased  threefold  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Quite  naturally,  gold  has  consequently  less 
power  of  purehase,  and  one  needs  more  to  procure 
the  same  merchandise.  The  facts  are  no  less  con- 
vincing than  the  theory.  At  all  times,  in  the  his- 
tory of  economics,  when  there  has  been  a  sudden 
afflux  of  precious  metals,  there  has  been  a  general 
rise  of  prices.  From  1770  to  1790  the  price  of 
meat  rose  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  mass  of  monetary  metal  had  been  consid- 
erably increased  by  the  importation  of  silver  from 
America,  under  Louis  XVI.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  price  of  cereals  and  meats  rosc- 
From  1850-1660,  gold  from  California  and  Aus- 
tralia swamped  the  European  market.  To-day, 
the  South  African  gold  mines  produce  analogous 
phenomena.  However,  as  M.  Daniel  Zolla  justly 
observes,  before  depreciation,  the  existing  mass  <rf 
gold  had  to  enlarge  enormously,  because  to-day, 
the  population,  commerce,  metallic  reserves  of 
banks,  and  all  the  outlets  of  the  precious  metal 
have  so  multiplied.  To  such  a  complete  situation 
it  is  very  evident  that  no  one  could  hope  to  apply  a 
single  remedy.  And  even  if  one  admits  the  mani- 
fold nature  of  partial  solutions,  it  remains  to  be 
proven  if  these  are  not  simply  palliatives  rather 
than  real  remedies.  Indeed,  a  convincing  remedy 
has  not  yet  been  pointed  out  to  me.  I  fear  indeed 
that  the  task  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Interna- 
tional Board  to  be  convened  in  America  will  be  an 
arduous  and  disappointing  one. 
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THE   ORIGINAL   NATIONAL   NOMINATING 
CONVENTION    (1808) 


WTH  the  present  year  the  national  party  destmciive  to  the  class  and  sectional  i 
ajnventionasanagencyfornominating  "^presented  by  the  Federalists      It  ™  vitally 

,.     n .,      ,.   ,        J  ir-       Ti      ■  J      ..■I  J'     necessary  lor  them  to  defeat  Madison  at  any  cost. 

iSe  Presidential  and  VlCe-Presidential  candl-  i„  each  year  an  insurgent  Democrat-in  both 
dates  attains  the  respectable  age  of  fourscore,  cases  a  Clinton — entered  the  Presidential  race  with 
going  bade  in  unbroken  line  to  1833.  But  in  more  or  less  of  the  Federalist  policies  as  his  plat- 
secret  the  convention  had  been  employed  by  [^'"-  The  question  before  the  Federalist  pany. 
,.    rj       ,.  ^       _..         .(  !■         then,  was  whether  to  run  their  own  candidates,  or, 

Uie  Federalist  party  twenty-four  years  earlier,  ^nh  much  greater  chance  of  winning,  to  back  the 
For  some  time  the  Federalist  convention  of  insurgent  already  in  the  field.  Some  method  was 
iSii  was  regarded  as  the  single  instance  of  necessary  to  reach  a  decision  on  this  point  that 
»   national    parly    convention    before    183 1;    "ould  be  binding  on  the  whole  party     One  alter- 

W-,  .         -    .    J        ,1       .r      f    T-    ».     -  native  was  to  adopt  the  Longressionai  caucus,  the 

It  IS  pointed  out  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Monson  prevailing  method  of  Presidential  nomination  in 
10  the  American  Historical  Renew  that  new  the  Republican  party.  But  to  this  there  were 
material  has  recently  come  to  light  which  many  objections.  The  Federalists  had  already,  in 
tdls  the  story  of  a  secret  meeting  of  Federalist  "*<*°'  '°""''  'he  cau^"'  ineffective  (or  party  har- 
1     .        .     ,.■'      ....       „-..*.  ...    monv.      In   1808.   moreover,  there   were  too  few 


i_j        .     -•■'      ,,     ,    .       _   n  .,    ,  .     ,    mony.      In   1808,   moreover,  there   were  too  fe« 

taders  in  New  York  m  1808  that  nominated  Federalists  at  Washington  to  make  a  Federalist 
Pindmcy  and  King  for  the  Presidency  and  caucus  practicable,  and  the  growing  unpopularity 
Vice-Pr«idency,  and  served  as  a  model  for  "f  this  method,  even  in  the  Republican  party,  was 
tbeconvmUonof  1812.  This  was  the  original  •^""''■^d  °"  ^y.  the  _  Federal  ^ts  as  part  of  their 
....  -      ..  ..  _,,  .    ,y  political  capital  against  Madison.     .\  convention 

national  nommating  convention.    This     new  ^delegates  *^  the  only  alternative, 
tulerial    consists  of  the  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
MSS,  now  in  the  p<»session  of  Mr  Monson.       j.„,    ;„  ,1,^  j,,^)  j^^^^  „,j  ^  „„^.„ 

The  adoption  of  the  convention,  "Ihe  key-  ,„„„„;  „,  „„espondence  among  leading 
STk^i^"?!"  P"'!',."'"'""'?'.  "f  Federdists  concerning  the  Presidential  nom- 
braight  ahout  by  8  peculiar  proWcm  of  the  i„ti„„  b^  ..^jHoii  consideration  of  that 
f«le»hst  party.    To  quote  Mr.  Monson:         topic  was  postponed  until  after  the  spring 

0.  each  oe™ion  l,«o8  and  ,8i;j  ihe  policy  H!J"'°"  in  Massachusetts  and  .\ew  York." 
VmixA  by  the  RepublicanB— in  i8o8,  embai^":  i"  V^'^  elections  turned  the  Udc  of  corrup- 
itii,  B^r  niih  (ircat  Britain — seemed  absolutely    tion  so  rapidly  extending,"  and  the  leaders 


TSS.   tJ?»'t-i\  M£TI£W  OF  tiEVlEttS 

ui  Ji  -a'-'*«f  Tjie  -v.FX    i  yrriTiig  ocJy  47  electoral  vote?  to  Madison's   121. 
Tjj.r,    :.iii«o:o    .r   lie  p— ^.-V— -;i:   5aY=  J|r.  Morisoa: 
in-    ''1  ,"iiie  t.  :*ci*.  Guitjbs  WTI- 

L  i  -n-miTt.— r  Fi£ia3.i£t  It  r^llluiii-       "Tie  sadmt  o<  this  period  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
■r--  — 1— ^-n  i^iriT  ''ts  *i  ■•  ij'w*-        F««oi  "o^  tW  inbordinaie  rdic  which  Pinckncy'i 
~~'  -'    '  --     •     '-        ^taK  pbicd  ijilbecainpaign.  even  in  the  last  thr» 

**cjcs  ^  it.  after  his  nonunat  ion  was  formally  an- 
7'^*'  zmamL  ILuiy  of  the  leading  Fedcr>(list  joumats 
"^  -'  ^ariatiia^  the BiitcmCalamlnan  Cmlinel,  never ^vet 
'  pn^iaArd  tke  Doaunation.  The  qa^ual  reader  ol 
'  'hese  ^■sfupei?  rouM  scarcely  know  whom  th< 
FedBa&to  kid  choecn  for  their  leader,  were  it  not 
kx  the  ficqiKBt  cootrast  of  Pinckney's  oft-quotec 
wmnii.  "MBboDs  for  defense,  and  not  one  cent  foi 
cnbrne."  with  Madison's  "France  wants  mone) 
'~.£  'Tf  -— f^f  ._-[  -v^  !^;c,  lix  ^"^  Bi*!*  hai'c  it."  Tbe  Republican  party,  1 
^  «^r^:i^-  g  .Plains  iT  B>:acc  1^  ^ 
.— p,—-— ^  ;tr*>;::"T"t:  ir;tT^)oc<I 
Ftf-wn,:sc=  in  :!:=.='  ^'^  c«  ^  q^  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^^j  national  party  convention! 
'.y^t  ^^  '^"^  *""    *  f^^^-"-  *■"■•-  Mr.  Morisoo  mnarts: 

Ahogether  it  was  an  assembly  typical  of  the 
nm.ftwt  ikh:  1  -O!^'.-.^  :a  _  .-rr  I  ?  7^^^"  FiiirtaBst  pom-.  A  few  well-bom  and  congenial 
IK  .-•.•nMtrsir-j.ij^  tt  »a^  :tTnw"i  iCMii-ur  |^a;lemcs.  who  could  affmr]  the  time  and  expense 
:  i  -iwer-.-jf  -1  ;*':tn.;3Ci.  ■riim  a:>  bu.b>  o«  ti3\el.  were  chosen  by  their  friends  to  settle  in 
.— 1;  ■:  T«  ■arjKMEi-i-v  axi:3ed.  at  >«w"  j  quin  and  teisarely  manner  the  questions  that 
i^-T  t  :la^  -T  "^»e  !*-^_i=i3if  -jf  Tae  se«  agitated  the  party.  From  the  body  of  voters 
ncnbcT  aotbority  nor  advice  was  asked,  and  pro- 
found secrecy  sbelteied  tbe  convention's  delibeia- 
1  ;'■;<  .'r  --~.ir--r  prv.'COsi::«.>o  KT  the  t»»  *i™n  »-u!gar  scrutiny.  The  New  York  con. 
_•  .  _  ,  i_.i.-„  TVL,  -_,  iTntioo  id  1808,  like  all  Federalist  machinery  of 
=vt-.iT-^..^  0.cv^tK^.  1  "t>  «n-  ^  period,  was  based  on  the  right  of  the  leading 
t^r^  <\>r\«:t>-C  met  in  >e»  1  ork  „,^  ^  ^f^  p,^.  m  settle  nominations  and  party 
1  wwk  v:  .VcT-rK.  ■■  lis  exttmce  Ueines  without  the  slightest  co6peiation.  The 
•\i  [>.>t  be  r-:*^SJ«C  irvm  Ferfcraliit  vrxer's  ad^-ice  is  nc*  asked,  but  his  implicit  obc- 
-.,..,  .k-  ^^;-^  »  _»fi%»r  ..I"  S.I  insnv  <**""  is  required.  He  is  to  vote  for  candidate 
?^t  the  colons  uwrher  ot  =«  inan>  „„„i^^  he  knows  not  how,  because  it  is  thought 
xierl  l~l  j  .l:J  not  estipe  the  >-:ai;aJit  1,^5,  bj.  -those  who  alone  from  education,  fortune, 
the  IVc^vVTatic  presfi-"  Pinckncy  chancier,  and  principle  arc  entitled  to  command." 
j;  were  i^'trizjtwi:    b'-it  it  was  not 

IxT  l^.  two  i>t  three  wTrek<  only  before  Herein  lay  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  tht 
le  oi  the  elev-t>.>rs.  that  an  announce-  Federalist  party,  and  Mr.  Morison  is  ol 
the  RvT,'.:nattvirs  was  made  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  also  the  chief  cause  of  it: 
rt-vt.    111  the  resu'-t  Pinckney  secured  failure. 


>liRN   EGYPT  UNDER    ITS   NEW  PHARAOH 

-.\\0"S  hiiihest  olficial  in  Eg\-pl  is  It  is  no  small  merit  for  any  man  to  follon 

n\-n  as. "  Asi-nt  and  Consul-General";  successfully  in  office  so  distinguished  a  states' 

^  Ihi*  un.i:*umini;  title  p>  the  au-  man    as   Lord   Cromer   proved   himself   ir 

and  the  n-st>onsil>ilitv  of  a  monarch.  Egj-pt;   but  that  Lord  Kitchener  has  doni 

i-stnt    hoKlcr   of    this   representative  this  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  satlsfactior 

is  a  di*tiiiRuished  stildier.  of  whom  with  which  the  British  press  generally  ha; 

>i>(«((iii  (London*  siys:  received  his  first  report.     The  Daily  .Veun 
(London),  for  example,  says: 

Kitchener   is   thi'   mw    Phainoh    whii   '*,.„.,,  _                   .    .           ,, 

:.pt.and!..idifferentishefromh.sanc*nt  Lord    Kitchener  s   report    may    not    have    th. 

ifirihii  hp  Titrivcs  10  free  his  peop  e  from  Iiterarydistinction  of  Lord  Cromer  s,  but  the  spini 

dens   and%oktThlm'^inpS^^^     How  is  go«l.     He  writes  as  one  who  thinks  well  of^th. 

IS  sulu-cdcd  he  shows  in  his  first  official  people  over  whom  he  has  to  rule,  who  can  sympa 

.hich  has  been  issued  this  week,  while  its  thiie  with  their  point  of  view,  and  can  sec  deej 

as  cneaged  in  important  consultations  at  enough    into    IsUm    to   appreciate    its   essentia 

ill,  ,hT.  Prim..  Minister  Mr  Churchill,  and  democracy  resting  upon  (he  brotherhood  of  man 

iin  tot  frimc  nimis.ir,  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  statesman  in  Urd  Kitchener  as  wel 
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M  ilw  soldier,  as  those  who  remember  his  handling 
tt  tbt  Boer  generals  during  the  peace  negotiations 
vill  call  to  mind. 

Bnudly,  last  year  was  not  unprospcrous  in 
Efypt.  The  numerous  collapses  and  bankruptcies 
■Bich  caught  the  Western  eye  were  due  to  causes 
antecedent  to  191 1.  The  budget  showed  a  surplus 
J  oaTbf  £7.000,000:  and  customs  and  railway 
roripti^xcellent  indices  of  prosperity — rose  con- 
wierably.  The  cotton  crop,  after  threatening  to 
fail,  was  saved,  and  though  smaller  in  quantity 
brought  a  heavier  price  than  in  previous  years. 
Many  imuntant  public  works  arc  in  hand  and  will 
be  pushed  forn-ard.      Undoubtedly,  on 


One  notable  characteristic  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's report  is  that  it  does  not  gloss  over  the 
unfavorable  conditions  in  the  country  which 
he  ii  ruling.  We  learn,  for  instance,  that  the 
cotton  crop,  which  under  the  Cromer  repme 
cime  to  be  the  basis  of  Egyptian  prosperity, 
ii  threatened  by  the  worm.  To  quote  the 
same  newspaper: 

Probably  the  root  cause  of  the  disease  is  excess 
el  water.  The  irrigation  schemes  executed  by 
Lord  Cromer  were  not  altogether  well  designed, 
and  the  land  is  becoming  waterlogged,  A  com- 
nnnion  is  investigating  the  problem,  and  Lord 
Kitchener  has  taken  up  the  work  of  irrigation  with 
duracteristic  energ>'.  One  may  hope  that  he  will 
reap  wccess.  Infant  mortality,  again,  ia  heavy 
lod  iacreasing.  It  is  a  common  scourge  in  Elastern 
cnuntties,  and  Egypt,  unfortunately,  is  still  very 
aanltly  provided  with  doctors  or  sanitation. 
FfagMe,  too,  has  been  more  serious,  and  in  one  place 
it  took  the  severest  form  of  all — pneumonia. 
Cholera,  however,  always  liable  to  be  introduced 
by  ihe  Mecca  pilgrims,  was  kept  out. 

On  the  moral  side,  the  progress  of  Egypt  is 
less  satisfactory  than  on  the  material  side. 
Says  the  Daily  Sews: 

frime.  after  temporary  lapse,  has  swept  up. 
Himan  lite  is  of  little  account,  and  men  are  killed 
for  triHcs.  Lord  Kitchener  has  little  faith  in  the 
dnstic  deportation  law,  which  gave  the  authori- 


only  by  the  spread  of  education  and  civilized 
"leas.  It  is  precisely  the  educational  poverty  of 
fo'pt  which  is  the  darkest  blot  upon  the  record 
«  Lofd  Cromer,  who  left  it  far  worse  than  he 
(wmd  it.  To  Sir  Eldon  Corst's  credit  be  it  said, 
ibl  he  began,  if  only  tentatively  and  hesitantly, 
to  make  the  omission  good.  It  is  plain  that  Lord 
Kitchener  means  to  carry  on  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion. At  pfcsent  education  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
haods  of  tbe  provincial  councils:  but  a  grant  of 
£100,000  11500,000]  has  been  made  by  the  central 
ipn'emnient.  That  is  only  a  commencement,  but 
t  of  this  kind  is  notable  enough. 


ener's  report  "leaves  nothing  to  be  desired," 

It  says  further: 

In  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  view,  the  Egyptian  Legis- 
lative Council  and  General  Assembly  were  proving 
failures  because  they  were  displaying  a  tendency 
to  become  the  mere  tools  of  agitators  against  the 
British  occupation,  and  the  reason  assigned  was 
the  widespread  belief,  alike  among  natives  and 
Europeans,  that  the  constitutional  experiments 
were  sanctioned  by  tbe  weakness  of  the  imperial 
government,  and  that  nothing  could  succeed  like 
agitation.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  firm  repudiation  of 
this  doctrine  of  surrender  was  followed  by  Lord 
Kitchener's  appointment  as  British  Agent  and 
Consul-General,  and  Lord  Kitchener's  vindication 
is  the  document  now  published.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing the  attack  on  Tripoli  by  a  Christian 
power,  and  the  proximity  of  the  scene  of  conflict  to 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  the  people  have  "displayed 
the  most  praiseworthy  self-restraint,"  strictly 
observing  the  neutrality  proclaimed  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey.  Then 
political  feeling  in  other  respects — that  xs  to  say. 


Political  conditions  in  Egypt  have  mani- 
fesdy  tm[»oved.  The  Glasgow  Herald  con- 
aiers  that  on  the  political  side  Lord  Kitch- 


The  Daily  Chronicle  has  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  report,  which  is  "a  document  of 
fascinating  interest." 

It  is  marked  by  the  impress  of  a  strong,  self- 
confident  personality  and  a  keen,  practical,  clear- 
seeing  intelligence.  Lord  Kitchener  loves  Egypt, 
and  is  devoted  to  its  welfare.  \'ivid  passages  in 
his  report  dealing  with  political 
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ditions,  with  agriculture,  drainage,  and  education, 
show  the  wide  range  of  his  interests. 

Like  the  practical  man  that  he  is.  Lord  Kitchener 
deplores  the  ** bookish*'  character  of  such  elemen- 
tary education  as  is  being  gi>-en  to  the  fellaheen. 
An  instruction  that  is  nwrdy  "bookish"  lea>^es, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  the  Agent-General,  "some 
of  the  most  useful  faculties  of  the  mind  unde\'el- 
oped.'*  On  the  contrary,  manual  exercises  "train 
the  eye  to  accurac>'  in  observation,  the  hand  to 
skill  in  execution,  and  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  truthfulness  in  work." 

Lord  Kitchener  betrays  a  proper  anxiety  as  to 
the  type  of  rural  school  to  be  e>'olved.  Egypt 
depends  on  agriculture  for  its  prosperity.  To  such 
a  land  a  rural  exodus  would  be  "an  economic  and 
social  disaster  of  considerable  magnitude."     In  his 


horror  of  a  merely  literary  education,  he  advocates 
a  half-time  svstem  of  education  allowing  of  labor 
in  the  fields  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  whole  report  is  that  relating  to  the  Sudan, 
of  which  Lord  Kitchener,  who  himself  did  so 
much  to  bring  peace  to  the  region,  writes: 

This  increased  prosperity,  which  is  the  result  of 
careful  administration,  has  been  so  eaually  divided 
throughout  the  entire  population  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  now  hardly  a  poor 
man  in  the  Sudian.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  the  people  are  contented,  happy,  and 
loyal. 


SYNDICALISM-WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHAT 

ITS  AIMS  ARE 


IF  the  man  in  the  street  were  asked  "What 
is  Syndicalism?"  the  probability  is  he 
would  reply  with  the  colloquial  phrase, 
"Search  me."  According  to  Messrs.  Odon 
Por  and  F.  M.  Atkinson,  writing  in  the  Eng- 
lish Review,  hardly  anyone  in  the  United 
Kingdom  knew  so  much  as  the  word  a  few 
months  ago;  and  to  those  who  knew  it,  it 
"represented  something  vague,  extravagant, 
foreign,  aloof,"  and  imlikely  to  trouble  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  Now,  how- 
ever, every  newspaper  annoimces  that  "the 
country  is  dangerously  in  the  grip  of  Syndic- 
alism." It  is  diflScult,  say  the  writers  men- 
tioned, 

for  the  man  of  average  plain  intelligence  to  believe 
that  the  whole  world  of  labor  has  adopted  a  new 
principle  and  a  new  method,  and  set  it  in  tremen- 
dous operation  suddenly,  without  preparation, 
without  discovery,  even  unconsciously  to  them- 
mlvcs.  It  is  unreasonable,  and  it  is  certainly  an 
erroneous  idea.  True,  we  have  had  a  strike  of  an 
unprecedented  character  and  magnitude.  But  a 
Htrike,cvcn  a  general  strike,  even  a  universal  strike, 
in  not  Syndicalism. 

Originating  in  France,  the  word  "Syndical- 
ism" was  derived  from  syndicaty  the  French 
term  for  a  trade  union. 

Literally  it  means  "Unionism,*'  but  became  the 
term  for  the  revolutionary  economic  movement 
which  contended  that  social  revolution  must  come 
through  the  direct  action  of  the  labor  unions.  So- 
( iaiists  and  Syndicalists  alike  look  forward  to  the 
al>olition  of  the  present  capitalist  system,  but 
while  Socialists  seek  to  bring  it  about  by  political 
action,  by  parliamentary  measures  accumulating 
reforms,  Syndicalists  claim  that  it  is  an  incredible 
hope  that  a  Socialist  party  can  ever  obtain  an 
efTective  majority  in  any  parliament  in  any  coun- 
try.   Socialism  has  done  a  great  work  as  an  educa- 


tive and  propagandist  force.  During  the  past 
fifty  years  it  has  leavened  the  whole  lump  of  social 
ideas;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  many  changes  m  capital- 
istic society,  the  legal  relations  between  the  capi- 
talist and  the  worker  have  not  undergone  any  vital 
essential  change,  which  shows  that  the  social  en- 
vironment within  which  an  economic  organism 
operates  may  be  reformed  without  affecting  the 
economic  organism. 

Briefly,  the  creed  of  the  Syndicalists  is 
stated  thus:  They  believe  that  the  best  and 
the  simplest  way  of  creating  a  new  social 
order  is  by  the  organizations  preparing  for 
taking  over  their  industries  and  carrying 
them  on  for  the  benefit  of  what  they  are 
now  calling  the  collectivity. 

Each  individual  having  a  trade,  each  individual 
bein^  a  producer,  the  speediest  and  most  organic 
way  IS  to  organize  him  as  such  and  ^ve  him  a  social 
aim.  When  the  workers  have  attained  the  highest 
technical  skill  and  efficiency,  when  they  arc  able 
and  ready  actually  to  run  their  industries,  ready 
with  their  perfected  or^nization  and  their  skilled 
professional  individuality,  they  will  then  take 
them  over.  Strikes,  general  strikes,  and  other 
forms  of  resistance  are  not  the  whole  of  Syndical- 
ism; they  are  only  means  toward  an  end;  and, 
above  all,  they  teach  the  workers  their  power  or 
their  weakness,  they  are  moulding  their  intellectual 
and  moral  energies,  they  make  them  perceive  new 
issues  and  new  human  relations,  new  problems  and 
their  solutions. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  post-oflice  strikes 
in  France,  the  subject  being  presented  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  syndicalized  post- 
office  workers.    We  read: 

The  employees  were  tired  of  being  directed  and 
dominatea  by  a  political  department  administered 
by  politicians  wno  had  no  comprehension  of  the 
work  of  the  post-office  clerk,  nor  indeed  of  work  in 
general.    They  proposed,  then,  to  deal  with  techni- 
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a\  questions  ihemselves,  and  to  climinaie  the  starting  of  3  new  coflperativc  factory,  so  that  the 
presrnt  political  element  in  administration,  which  Trust  foimd  its  commercial  activities  curtailed  and 
oAended  their  practical  sense  and  their  intintaie  its  profits  diminished.  Then  the  Trust  tried  to 
aad  profound  aentimcnt»  oi  righL  They  Strug-  beat  them  by  underselling,  and  by  persuading  the 
fled  for  the  autonomy  and  freedoin  of  labor.  banks  to  irfuse  them  credit.    This  method  failed, 

for  the  better  wares  and  the  technical  superiority 

As  the  greatest  practical  experiment  in  .H*^  cofiperativ-e  factories^ined  a  decisive  vie- 

r.      J-     r-  .1  . ■  >  .1      .     t     .   ■   T   tory.     bach  lactory  produced  a  special  botlle  of 

Syndicalism,  the  article  ates  the  Industrial  ^/h  excellent  quality  that  though  hs  prices  were 

UnioD  of  the  Bottle  Blowers  of  Italy.  higher  than  those  of  the  Trust,  it  could  dispose  ot 

its  whole  output  in  advance. 

In  Italy  the  bottle-making  industry  DOW  lies  be-  At  the  present  moment  the  Union  has  about 
t»-een  the  factories  of  the  Industrial  Union  and  350O  nKmbrrs,  of  whom  the  Trust  employs  1000 
the  Bottle  Trust.  The  beginning  was  in  a  strike  a"d  t"^  coftperative  factories  2500.  There  are  a 
against  one  glass  manufacturer  who  refused  a  ^O'  few  bottle  blowers  not  in  the  Union,  mostly 
series  <rf  demand*  from  the  Bottle  Blowers' Union,  [ofeigners.  Every  member  of  the  Union  is  a  share- 
to  which  all  workers  in  the  bottle  Industry,  what-  t^p^^T.  even  those  working  in  the  factories  o(  the 
ever  their  trade,  belong.    After  a  year  of  struggle,    Trust. 

the  Union  made  a  tremendous  effort,  taised  a  fund         i-      j-     ,.  -         . 

among  its  own  members,  many  of  them  contribut-  Syndicahsm  thrives  in  Italy.  In  agricul- 
ing  ai  their  money,  sellina  all  their  belongings.  tuTC,  the  basic  Industrj",  200,000  acres  have 
««.  their  becU.  and  with  this  fund  they  set  up  a    passed  into  the  hands  of  the  farm  laborers 

bctory,  in  which  pan  of  their  comrades  on  strike    '^ ■     j    •    .  j         1^ 

found  work.  This^ctory  was  an  immediate  sue-  organized  into  unions  and  COi^«ratlve  SO- 
cess,  and  a  new  furnace  was  planned  to  give  work  cieties.  One  of  the  greatest  Syndicalist  asso- 
to  yet  more  members  of  the  U  nion  on  strike  or  out  ciations  in  the  world  is  the  Industrial  Union 
of  empkjyroent.  Without  help  from  mechanics  or  of  Italian  Railwaymen,  which  has  set  before 
masoOH,  the  men  buiR  the  second  lurnace  them-    -.  .1  i   .-  ■        n-rt     t*   -i  r 

«lves  in  forty-seven  days,  a  surprising  feat  con-  '*  "'^  revolutionary  aim,  The  Railways  for 
nderifig  that  in  normal  circumstances  it  would  the  Railwaymen."  Syndicalists  endeavor  to 
have  meant  six  months'  uninterrupted  work.  All  make  their  work  international.  Their  theory 
the  strikers  found  work  in  their  own  factory,  the  of  social  progress  is  that  the  world  of  the 
manufacturer  was  beaten  and  was  finav  ahsorbcf     i   .         •    i      .l  1  j  .l   .  . 

by  the  Trust,  which  granted  all  the  demands  of  I"*"™.  '^/°'"  ^^^  workers,  and  that  tO  prepare 
the  Union  for  its  members,  comprising  practically  i<"'  t"'s  future  world  the  workers  must  organ- 
afl  the  glass  blowers  emploj-cd  in  Italy.  ize  themselves  into  professionally  conscious 

But  now  the  coepcraiive  factOTy  became  a  unions,  individually  increasing  their  technical 
rr':^^bS'^itthIrCl^'ToIrmly^ub^  \"--'edKe  and  efficiency  collectively  fitting 
linhcd,  quarreled  with  the  Union,  which  kd  to  a  themselves  for  the  successful  management  of 
series  of  strikes.     Nearly  every  strike  meant  the    their  respecti\'e  Industries, 
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c£nsiE  itf  :±K  Synfcafiac  u^  to  sua  the  trade  unions  away  from  So- 

il Aoug--^  --^  'J-  in  the  dimrtion  of  the  new  doctrine. 

It  was  at  the  Lawrence  strike  that  the 
3irs-  ii-  .r  itt  Tile  iraaia  ;t  ^cciil  "fleeter  of  SyndJcatism "  first  appeared  in 
T^-j~i. '  '  :a:  zaime  ';:ar  veste--  .\=:aica.  To  quote  Mr.  Levine: 
it  l^ia&  IjrTie  31  lie  .V/f:* 
-7,^^.  ""  :iiE  ins  ieljsmiriifti  ~»:i ~-  TW  AiHeiican  Syndicalists,  ihe  Industrial  Work- 
i  c£  the  WarU.  who  directed  the  strike  in 
TTmce.  hare  beea  attracting  more  and  n 


liOS*  JiZaiE  3J.~^  Ti:!.;!* 


3U£ 


I  and  \a\-v  been  trj-ing  to  make  Syn- 
-  ;he  'j£^-i.:Cmrr\Z  ;l  :3e  ^OCiLi.  riaian  a  factor  in  American  life.  American  Syn- 
I— :4Tii'  31  31:  aii:i  '  nBasum  ■^•:c  ■ia.-afcm  slnaid  not  be  regarded  as  an  importation 
.  ~.-i.-  ■.••■="■  ""Vtf.  ^.*™■  rrrui--  tTijii  Fnoce.  Of  cooT^,  American  SyndicaliBls  ha\'e 
■  .*-"-  J-^=-  •■  Jc  -iMT"    i-  tjmmt—     . I . _.:,L  c I.  c t: I 


e  ^T^iitaJst.    A  ^uir:  ii=e 


t-ith  Ffench  Syndical- 


3i;«r  "  3»:    ;iK  -t^    itt   j:ta«T   i-a^wr-     The  btter  had  already  formed  a  vague 


L  LTif  aas  ni=«i  h^ 


,-^iJ^   Had  01  indBMral  argaoization  which  is  so  actively 
1  bj-,he  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 


Cnfi  L'ajoaism.  however,  carried  the  day  in  Amer- 


Be  ius  be-  ta  atter  1686.  and  achiei-ed  marked  success  in  the 
j>-:.iS-r.i"  iir***-  ''■•  iis  iieiS  ie^elopmeio  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
]Ij  , -J.  >.  .^.^  e£"~e  wv;rVi.~  ^^  ''^"  "^  Induarial  Unionism,  nevertheless, 
"  -  ■  .w  ■;  -i-nt_  ''^^^^  dird  out.  and  in  recent  years  has  been  gain- 
'•'cri-  ristrccs  w^y  — e  ^>"p_«-i*-  ^  gpauod  under  the  influence  of  favorable  eco- 
"  1"^'  wvrafr;t'T:im.  ^luco  luvr  aoouc  cooditiaos.  Finding  support  among  Social- 
ly p-| -.I'  |t.-  iioulvi  have  isi  wiirtaogmen,  the  idea  of  Industrial  Unionism 
-..;;.  — o*t  actabie  -iiictesse.  ***  «Mnbined  with  the  Socialist  conception,  and  a 
■  ^ .        "  ^-  ___,_4   tbeocv  resembling  Firoch  Syndicalism  in  the  most 

,jre  oc=«r  *.VC:i.JTe,  w-.-aeseea  ^^aia\  points  was  the  result.  This  theory  was 
¥  i  S.xillisn  *=ici:  wwe  reaiiy  made  the  basis  of  the  program  adopted  by  the 
1.T  :»  e^vi-iUixi  oi  the  ^\^^aca^  1  w  W.  in  1905. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  differ. 
however,  from  Ihe  French  Syndicalists  in  their  atti- 
todi  toward  the  General  Strike.  The  former  con- 
Iw  irst  ivuarry  to  hive  a  SKu&r  cei^-e  the  Social  Revolution  not  as  a  stoppage 
U..  criTs:  iaii  to  t«*eil  :!k  "-ietni**  fnxn  work,  but  as  a  "staying  at  work."  There 
r»  N."*  t*-ir.-j3Kn:  oa  the  >ociiii=rs.  t;,  bowic\-cr,  a  growing  number  of  Industrial 
-^  is  rS.'l  ;-i  revwuttixii.'y  tiaii«io(is  Workers  who  defend  the  idea  of  the  Social  Gen- 
tiours  ie*i  :'^  re»vl-.;;!i'o.ir>   leefenjfs   eral  Slrike.  ' 

I  wvrikiajttiitn.     ITmiiiv,  the  French 

"tJr^^"^"t-^"i-*^>^^^^^"  ^^  S>-ndica!isU'  plans  are  so  far-reaching 
cuen^Tsvl*  ihie  litwr  had  thirtei\«e  and  involve  such  momentous  social  changes, 
»  fjit-.:n:is  th^  s>Tniii.\ns.  \M>en  that  society  as  a  whole  is  affected.  It  has 
.«-^^a;rA;K-o i.'i  UiK*  L^  C.-n'ni<T^-  therefore  been  asked,  "What  does  Syndical- 
i,  r^OT .    wa*j.^«wd  _tn^ J?<i5.  ^   jj^  ogp^  to  tjiose  classes  of  society  not  en- 

^Enstoeo.  who  steered  gaged  in  manual  labor?"    The  Syndicalists 
have  solved  this  question  by 

emending  the  meaning  of  labor  so  as  to  include 
'  all  productive  work.  Teachers,  doctors,  artists, 
'  clerks,  and  the  like  have  been  organized  into  syndi- 
■   cats  and  have  joined  the  army  of  organized  work- 

".- cr^.     The  Syndicalists  propose  to  organize  in  the 

.lame  way  all  thoae  who  do  some  useful  work  for 
h.\I    dilTcmtt   ^tuation   exists  in   society,  or.  as  they  express   it,  to  "  s);ndicalize " 

,.L .    o,.„i;-,ii,    .uiifT     The    society.     Their  idea  is  to  transform  society  into  a 

.hvre    a    ^>n'lK-'.»>l    ^^^\.'^^   fe<loration   of    self-governing    productive    p^ups 
.>r.  was  l>U^>lush^^t  m  1007.     I.  naer   ^.^.^^ing  together  for  the  benefit  of  all  with  instru- 
I,   the   well-known   labor   leader,   m^nis  belonging  to  society  as  a  whole  and  under 
I,  which  haii  til!  then  been  making   the  supreme  control  of  the  community. 
:ss.  went  ahead.     In  November,       ^      ,.    ,.        ^  .  ■     .       w     v 

?  lirst  conference  of  English  Syn-  Syndicalists,  being  ready  to  absorb  any 
3  000  workers  were  represented,  organization  that  is  fnendly  to  them,  as  well 
len  their  numbers  have  increased,  as  to  fight  any  opposed  to  them  must  neces- 
tie\flupment  of  Syndicalism  in  sarily  incur  the  hostility  of  reformers  and 

II  ilepei'd  upon  the  ability  of  the  political  Socialists,  as  well  as  of  the  conserv- 
iyiulicalists  to  ■*  bore  from  within  "  ative  elements  of  society. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 

PERE    HYACINTHE   AND    HIS   WORK 

THE  Dean  of  Ripon  (the  Very  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fremantle)  is  right  when  he  says  in  the 
Conkmporofy  Revirw: 

1 1  is  itT>[>orunt  that  each  generation  should 
i-aluc  aright  the  character  and  career  of  those  who 
havt  endeavored  to  serve  them,  and  especially^  of 
(boae  who.  in  the  assertion  of  truth  and  justice, 
have  subjected  themselves  to  misrepresentation 
tnd  ill-treatment.  The  public  memory  is  short, 
and  few  men  have  the  qualities  or  the  leisure  to 
judge  r^htly  of  those  who  have  passed  away. 

He  adds:  "It  therefore  seems  worth  while 
lo  attempt  to  describe  clearly  the  work  of 
cme  like  the  subject  of  this  article  before  it 
passes  into  obli\-ion,"  The  "subject  of  this 
article  "  is  Charles  Jean  Marie  Loyson,  better 
known  as  Pere  Hyacinthe,  of  whose  English 
hiends  Dean  Fremantle  was  one  of  the  near- 
est and  dearest. 

To  the  present  generation  P&re  Hyacinthe 
is  but  a  name.  Yet  scarcely  fifty  years  ago 
the  whole  religious  world,  and  that  of  Paris 
ID  particular,  was  aflame  with  the  fervor  and 
magnetic  eloquence  of  his  sermons,  Notre 
Dame  itself  being  too  small  to  accommodate  ^^'" 

tlw  thousands  that  desired  to  hear  him.    In 
1863  Loyson   had  made  his  profession   as  bility  of  the  Pope,  was  promulgated,  Hya- 
1  monk  of  the  Order  of  Barefooted  Carmel-  cinthe,  who  protested   against  it,   resigned 
ites;  in  1864,  his  gift  as  a  preacher  having  his  position  in  the  Carmelite  Order  and  his 
meanwhfle  become  recognized,  he  was  the  place  as  Advent  preacher  at  Notre  Dame. 
Lent  preacher  at  Perigueux;  and  in  the  same 

year  he  was  appointed  by  Archbishop  Dar-  ^''.^^'^  "»  ""^^"^  °f  suppo^:  his  sympathizers 
i        .  if.L       *j   ^    r'      i-!  .    were  few,  or  mule.    He  went  forth,  literally,  'not 

hoy  to  preach  the  Advent  ConfSrmces  ^t  knowing  whither  he  went.-  It  was  an  act  of  cour- 
Notre  Dame.  What  followed  is  thus  de-  age.  a  protest  in  favor  of  truth,  of  which  few  ex- 
scribedby  Dean  Fremantle:  amplescan  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

This  poet,  which  had  t)een  rendered  famous  by 

ibt  preaching  of  Lacordaire,  was  the  highest  to  Jn  1872  Pere  Hyacinthe  married  an  Ameri- 

wbct  a  French  pnest  could  aspjre.     P&re  Hya-  ^„  j^     (he  widow  of  Capt.  E.  R.  Meriman, 

nnlbts  range  of  interest  expanded  as  he  saw  some  ,      ,    ■"         ,.      ,        .    .  l   1         •        n     r  l- 

fwo  loeii  of  all  classes  crxjwding  to  hear  him;  and  who  became  his  devoted  helper  m  all  of  his 

ArchbUhop  Darboy  stood  by  him  from  first  to  last,  future  work.    Dean  Fremantle  is  at  pains  to 

TTie  Advent  discourses  soon  began  to  be  reported  show  that  this  marriage  was,  as  regards  both 

i^™-?.iL"tht  t^lf^/^.w^*^      X"^^„  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  ceremony,  in 

impoenble  that   sucti   a   preacher,   with   such   an  ,   .   ,  ,         ..         -.l   .i     1  j      -.l  ^i_ 

JBditnce.  should  not  travel  beyond  the  recognized  St net  conformity  With  the  law  and  With  the 

fien  of  clerical  oratory,  and  should  conline  his  Sanction  of  the  church, 
leaching  to  that  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the       The  Dean  gives  an  admirable  summary  of 

^"^ 'i\"l^^°^^-   ^"^(f^"'?.'';^.".!''^*^!^"*'^^^  the  convictions  and  teachings  of  the  Pere 

Morality,        The  Family,     or      Civil  Society  in  ■     c  ,i_         l            t  l-         .■   ■.          u-  l 

iti  Relations  with   Christianity"  gave  occasion  ^^^  "*  t^he  spheres  of  his  activity,  which  may 

'orcoDtroversy.  andin  1869  some  remarks  on  "The  be  quoted  in  brief  as  follows: 
Titiee  Great  Religions  of  the  World  " — Catholicism, 

IWstantism,     and     Judaism —  which     implied  ,,  The   subjects   of   his    Confirenas  embraced 

lliat  others  than  Roman  Catholics  might  be  ac-  all   the  chief   topics  and   events   which  attracted 

5^ble  to  Cod.  caused  uneasiness  at  the  Vatican.  t|,g  attention  of  serious  men. 

TV  Pire  was  invited  to  Rome  to  give  explanations  j.  His  nature   was   not   one   which   was  easily 

■""Wao'ing.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  quieting  malleable:  the  same  toughness  of  conviction  which 

itee  fears.  drove  him  to  maintain  his  protest  against  the  Vati- 

Hn.        .L      J                1   ^L      r'          ■!      I   .1.  can  decrees  made  it  vcr\'  difficult  Tor  him  lo  join 

When  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  the  any  other  body  of  worshipers.    He  was  a  Catholic 

Vatican,  declaring  the  dogma  of  theinfalli-  pnest  who  maintained  the  position  into  which  he 
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had  been  baptized  and  ordained:   but  be  kept  up 
good  relations  with  all  bodies  of  Christians. 

3.  When,  in  1897,  an  attempt  vas  made,  with 
the  sanction  of  Leo  XIII,  to  draw  him  be^ck  to 
Rome,  the  Decree  of  Infalfibtlity  remained  as 
a  barrier,  and  on  this  subject  the  Pere  was  in- 
flexible. 

4.  In  the  Testament^  written  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  he  says:  *'I  have  never  denied  Catholicism, 
nor  answered  the  anathemas  of  m-hich  I  have  been 
the  object.  I  have  hoped  against  hope,  though 
the  darkness  seems  to  thicken,  and  I  have  to  cry 
with  the  prophet,  'Watchman,  what  of  the  n^t!* 
We  must  hold  fast  to  the  Biblical  origins  01  our 
religion:  but  their  revelation  is  not  the  only 
one.  .  .  .  The  Christians  of  the  future  will  recon- 
cile the  \'arious  elements  of  human  life  which  seem 
now  to  be  divided. 

Of  Pere  Hyacinthe's  personal  appearance, 
the  Dean  says:  ^  .-    - 

He  was  rather  below  the  a>*erage  in  stature, 
but  seemed  to^grow  as  he  spoke  and  to  dominate 
his  audience.  His  voice,  his  gesture,  his  articula- 
tion were  consummate.  .  .  .  He  possessed  also 
that  electric  power  which  is  the  mark  of  the  true 
orator.  But  that'  which  gained  his  greatest  power 
was  his  complete  sincerity,  which  made  Mr.  Glad- 
stone .  .  .  speak  of  him  as  the  most  loyal  soul 
he  had  ever  known. 

Born  at  Orleans  March  10,  1827,  he  died 
at  Paris  Februar>'  9,  191 2.    The  concourse 


at  his  grave  was  unprecedented,  and  included 
strict  Roman  Catholics,  Greeks,  Protestants, 
and  believers  in  Mahomet.  After  cremation 
the  remains  were  interred  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  in  the  cemetery  of  Pfere  la  Chaise. 

By  request,  Dean  Fremantle  appends  to 
his  article  some  letters  received  from  Pire 
Hyadnthe  by  him,  of  which  we  give  one  on 
the  death  of  Madame  Loyson,  and  which 
translated  reads: 

Paris,  Rue  du  Bac,  Feb.  3,  19 10. 
My  dear  Friend: 

It  b  two  months  to-day  since  she  passed  from  me, 
and  my  prostration  physical  and  moral  is  almost 
the  same.  I  did  not  expect  such  a  blow;  for  until 
the  end  the  doctors  either  deceived  me  or  were 
themselves  deceived. 

She  died  sweetly,  without  much  suffering,  and 
without  fear.  She  was  prepared  by  her  life  of 
devotion,  and,  if  I  may  employ  a  much-abused 
word,  I  would  say  her  life  of  holiness.  .  .  . 

The  years  that  remain  to  me,  however  short 
and  sad  they  may  be,  must  not  be  unworthy  of 
her  and  of  God,  but  valiant  and  fruitful. 

If  you  come  to  Paris,  do  not  fail  to  enter  my  door, 
always  oF>en  like  my  heart  for  you.  In  any  case 
think  of  me  before  God. 

Hyacinthe   Loyson. 

P.  S.  I  have  received  a  beautiful  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


WILKIE   COLLINS:    THE   ROMANTICIST 

OF  SCIENCE 


A  HALF-CENTURY  ago  two  of  the  most 
popular  books  in  England  were  "The 
Woman  in  White"  and  "No  Name."  The 
former  was  the  book  with  which  Wilkie  Col- 
lins had  leaped  into  sudden  fame,  which 
Thackeray  admitted  had  kept  him  up  all 
ni^ht,  and  which  e.xcited  Edward  Fitzgerald 
to  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  Although  "Wil- 
kie Collins  is  not  a  name  to  conjure  with  to- 
day," and  "despite  the  general  neglect  and 
(lotruction  of  the  novelist,"  his  w^ritings  "have 
won  the  admiration  of  such  fine  judges  as 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Charles  Reade,  An- 
thony TroUope,  Walter  Besant,  George  Mere- 
dith, Swinburne,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  and 
Mr,  Watts-Dunton."  In  the  June  Bookman 
(London)  Mr.  Arthur  Compton-Rickett 
pffscnts  what  he  terms  an  "apologia  for 
Collins,"  which  is  a  well-written  and  im- 
partial analysis  of  the  works  of  "a  writer 
of  fiction   greatly  underrated  at  the  present 

William  Wilkic  Collins  (to  give  him  his  full 
name)  was  born  in  London  in  1824,  where  his 
father,  William  Collins,  R.A.,  was  a  painter 


of  genre.  From  1841  to  1846  Wilkie  was 
clerk  to  a  London  firm  of  tea  merchants. 
Later  he  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  185 1.  While  in  the  London  warehouse 
he  wTote  a  somewhat  ponderous  historical 
romance,  "Antonina;  or  the  Fall  of  Rome." 
In  1855  he  met  Dickens,  with  whom  he  be- 
came intimately  associated.  It  was  in  All  the 
Year  Round,  conducted  by  Dickens  that 
"The  Woman  in  White"  first  appeared;  and 
to  Household  Words,  also  edited  by  Dickens, 
Collins  contributed  many  tales  including  the 
"After  Dark  "  series.  In  1873-74  the  novelist 
visited  the  United  States  and  gave  public 
readings  from  his  own  works.  He  died  in 
London  in  1889. 

Mr.  Compton-Rickett  considers  that  "un- 
til the  advent  of  Wilkie  Collins  we  had  no 
writer  of  any  marked  ability  who,  eschewing 
the  ordinary  stage  properties  of  romantic 
sensationalism,  attempted  to  achieve  these 
particular  effects  in  a  setting  of  contem[X>- 
rary  life  and  manners."  He  thus  describes 
how  Collins  came  to  "romanticize  science" 
in  "The  Woman  in  White": 
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ThUwasihecra  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  and  Buckle, 
and  of  the  critical,  analytical  spirit  which  so  pro- 
foundly- influenced  Mid-Victorian  literature;  when 
in  1858  Spencer's  "  Essays"  rubbed  ehouWers  with 
Oorgt  Eliot's  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  " ;  and  when 
in  1H61  there  appeared  the  second  volume  of  Buc- 
kles "Civiliiaiion" — and  "Evan  Harrington." 
Meanwhile,  in  itf6o,  a  storj'-teller  in  the  other 
tamp  acems  to  have  said  to  himself:  "Science  then 
it  the  magic  password  of  the  day;  poetry  is  scien- 
ii6c:  the  character  story  is  scientific;  then  I, 
utandingfor  the  story  of  incident,  must  make  that 
loentific  also — lo  keep  up  with  the  times.  Very 
«t1I.  1  will  show  them  that  you  can  get  Ikritls,  as 
well  as  analytical  psychology,  out  of  Science." 
nrtd  so  Witkie  Collins  gave  us  "The  Woman  in 
White,"  which  a  guileless  public  swallowed  as  a 
stiaishtforward  piece  of  sensational  hction  but 
ahich  was.  from  one  point  of  view,  a  nice  point  in 
mental  pathology  placed  in  a  brave  romantic  set- 
ting. Soon  afterward  he  dressed  up  heredity  in 
laniastic  garb  in  "Armadale";  and,  finally,  put 
tbr  Anishing  touch  to  his  reputation  by  his  famous 
myMery  slor>-.  "The  Moonsione."  in  which,  after 
all,  the  entire  lak  hinges  on  the  irregular  action  of 
a  oarrotic.    It  Is  Science,  Science  alt  the  way. 

Discussing  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  Collins,  Mr.  Compton-Rickett  notes  as  the 
first  kis  Uchnifol  dexlerity  as  a  story-teller. 


t   SENSATIONAL   N 


Collins  was  as  careful  about  the  clarity  of  his 
stories  as  was  Tennyson  of  his  poems.  He  would 
have  no  scene,  no  character,  thai  tended  to  blur 
the  general  elTcct.  No  novelist  was  more  fastidious 
about  the  logical  presentment  of  his  tales  than  he. 
Despite  the  intricacy  of  many  of  his  plots,  rarely 
indeed  are  there  any  loose  ends  or  su]>erl1uaus 
characters.  There  are  numerous  byways,  but  all 
lead  back  into  the  high  road  again.  The  complexi- 
ties are  legion,  but  they  have  the  orderly  disorder 
of  an  arabesque,  not  the  confusion  of  a  tiinglcd 

Another  of  Collins's  characteristics  is  his 
subtle  sense  of  dramatic  efecl.  He  "excites  us 
not  by  what  he  tells  us,  but  by  what  he  does 
not  tell  us."  The  writer  of  the  article  in 
the  Bookman  goes  on  to  say  here: 

He  creates  an  atmosphere  of  fateful  drama,  and 
then  keeps  us  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectancy  for  the 
crisis  which  arrives,  in  most  cases,  quite  late  in 
the  stor^ — and  occasionally,  never  at  all.  .  .  With 
the  ordinary  stock  in  trade  of  the  sensational 
writer  he  will  have  little  to  do.  Murder  seldom 
looms  in  his  stories;  of  fighting  there  is  next  to 
nothing;  hair-breadth  escapes  interest  him  but 
slightly;  and  out-of-the-way  occurrences  are  few 
and  far  between.  .  .  .  Eschewing  these  things  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  psychological  interest  of 
the  character  novel  on  the  other,  it  is  surely  a  sig- 
nal testimony  to  his  power  as  a  literary  artist  that 
he  should  hold  us  with  such  unmistakable  enthral- 
f  ment.  He  is  a  master  of  dramatic  innuendo;  the 
Sterne  of  sensationahsm.     He  ran  (hrill  you  more 


r^3  .jzz:?,-^,-  isTz^r  of  eetiews 


^?5  as  JTOc.  ~c¥ai  WCTC  we  to  put  aside  all 
3e  afflr  WTcfc  and  rest  CoOins's  reputation 
num.  WK  kaHj-doKii  ol  his  early  books, 
niee  s  mA  m  w  bete  to  entitle  him  to  a 
nscncuMec  pfa«r  among  the  novelists  of 
~      "  Hardy    WTote    of 


'  '■TK.  in  Eagland,  as  a  con- 
nMDpficated  action,  that  de- 
oaibc  incidents  themselves 
\«  «-hile  he  was  writin]; 
i™'-'  bj-  the  same  critical 


r^  aftersard  praised  second 

I  -^^^.^^iiT^  -^  "-^^  ;«5ona!ity  of  the  noveb'st,  Mr. 

;  j-it?.  T.r^i-.-ir^t.c.  who  knew  him   very  well, 
^  ;>:     -  Be  was  the  sweetest-tempered  Uter- 

:  Tsi:rr.nHi     '-^e  ir;r  anij;  I  aavcevermet:  tnthout  a  spark  of 

■"-L  '  "  1.11:3  7  r  ^3-7  Ti  IE  =a;are-  and  modest  to  a  degree." 

r:rj:  -i  ic  ^-  :^ti.  X:c  'ja  jost  tribate  to  Collins's  powers  is 

^  :  :3e  ^Ht:  -  -     :e  i:(zi.i  ia  tbe  many  imiuUons  that  his 
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::mc  ■  cin  t-c  tic  Tea  -e  u  stiiuciri-nil  instilDtioDs.  The  pretentions  to 
•  .r;<5-  :*■  ^ni.i  re  arsit^  isx  zie  rLiL'e  isi  indaeiKC,  as  was  but  natural,  grew 
.-i.a«sr  .  zx  mr'i<z.  :m:  dssic-  ipuice,  Tboc  was  a  surplus  of  trained,  or 
T  *nc:^J  ~i»e  ^re^i.timt  in  i^-^ruoed.  elements  whose  livelihood  be- 
■\i  ■::^^^N.-Tni.iii,  r*r^.-r  ;t  x  "rer-  ciaw  very  piccaiious.  Thus,  with  time,  there 
.:ic  n  "_-i?;j-n.  >^;  la^  n.--  »as  5>c3ied  a  dangenxisly  large  intellectual 
-■■i_:-r-  uic  .QttT  wttiwiEi  :i  rci.Heurut  vhoe  dissatisfaction  was  the 
i~,'i.'t  : iinicf, us  Tp-Tts -■tt  siC-  ■zmxnsmaat  toot.  In  our  journalistic  era, 
-ij  uie  Jrwat.  -joc-iriines  aa  liii?  stale  of  fcdiDg  soon  found  wide  voice  in 
.-• v-e  :>:  rw  ?-tmii7JXte  jt»-  the  press.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  papers 
-;i.'  orr.  siLA-ns  ^i^Ji  :w  pns?-  "we  a  powcrfa]  fact<n'  in  stroigthetuiig  and 
T\  i  1  -i-,j>c-»:n:  ■.-iK!n.[r«n>.c  viis^excinating  the  discontent. 
,  ■u-v.-'h;  .'I  iix-.TK  c^itncj.  In  realitr  the  dissatisfaction  was  largely  a 

.■.-jr-.-^  4ir:^;:«.a- "inni-ccc-  »xiil  one.    Parsons  raised  by  a  superior  edu- 
■.  1  ;.,  -t?.-  s-  ict  i  »,-Hi;  lie-  catiiw  aban  thdr  old  sUtion,  found  thq' 
•-    •■?.»-..'-  ;r  ■■  J  tew  pcise  were  00*  admitted  to  one  which  they  deemed 
1,   >.   .!  jr-v!.  J  v~-i-;sa.'n  be-  adequate. 


..••^  ijw  irjvii- 

Th^!0 

;  -^  r-  er?  ot 

.ot.bict 

,v.  :^cc  :aiy 

^fl  deCTt 

>c'-;-»x"v  irtvi 

wculiuh- 

.-i  f-Tvcvaa 

i-loeBiust 

-i  V    hoi-ir.; 

.MO  s^ 

!..>«  his  j. 

,i.v"  ;'v-  

',T  s^i"'oi~.'.-s  ^'i  -:\".j:,      this  lituiie, 

; .;  ^^f  :-T  A  ;;■■-•*  r:;vx;erneiv  p*<r>".  »"l 

••  »-i4  •—->.>«-:"■(■  vr  this  «tat"e   '>'"~"^"  ^^^  ^^  leaders  of  the  ^.^ 

"■    .■     "    ■"    1-^      ;J-ciTv-  tiir  im  """^^''v  B'^'*"""*'*'"  superior  religious  caste,  best 

,V-,-"v:c        I    t    i.tvtrv  iir  im-  sum-d  bv  religious  fire  and  by  culture  to  rouse  the 

.;  I'v  h>;t\  i;;irt,(s*M.  as  did  the  s'-J"-  of  faiih  and  of  patriotism,  a  hatred  of  foreign 
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rule,  it  u  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many,  even 
tminent  minds,  were  drawn  into  the  agitatiun. 
The  evil  was  noticeable  as  far  back  as  11)77  and 
ptw  tremendously  strong  already  in  the  90's. 
The  murder  ol  two  English  officials  by  a  Brahman 
ia  '97  marked  the  climax,  and,  for  a  time,  the  turn- 
bg-point  as  well.  But  with  the  advent  of  this  een- 
\\ay.  the  agitators  ha\'e  resumed  their  aid  course, 
but  even  more  decisively  and  passionately. 

The  great  watchwords  of  the  party  are 
"  Swaraj"  and  "  Swadeshi,"  the  former  denot- 
ing self-government,  the  latter,  industrial  in- 
dependence. We  see  thus  that  the  political 
and  economical  elements  are  closely  blended  in 
the  ideal  of  the  anti-British  union.  The  con- 
crption  of  the  practical  ends  to  be  achieved 
raries,  of  course,  with  the  different  reformers, 
the  more  moderate  elements  desiring  com- 
plete equality  with  the  English  in  government 
control;  others,  that  the  country  be  adminis- 
tered by  natives  alone  but  should  maintain  a 
certain  friendly  connection  nith  England; 
<rtule  some  aspire  to  complete  independence, 
h  appears,  moreover,  that  under  the  device 
of  the  Swaraj,  republican  and  even  anarchistic 
tendencies  have  crept  in. 

There  have  been  too  violent  agitations  against      ^ipin  cbandba  pal.  one  of  the  u 
Indian  pnnces  pronouncedly  favorable  to  the  Lng- 
fah.   Swadashi,  the  other  watchword,  is  also  vari-         native  advocates  op  mationalisu  in  india 
ously  conceived.    The  wildest  interpretation  is  the 
Hpinrt  <^  domestic  production  within   perTectly 

legitimate  limits  and  a  quiet  rejection  of  English    many   hold   that   little  can   be  accomplished    by 
and  other  foreign  wares,  as  far  as  possible.     But    such  peaceful  means,  that  law  and  force  must  be 

brought  to  bear  against  foreign   mercan- 


tile and  industrial  mflue 


The  writer  cites  the  views  of  an  in- 
telligent native,  an  official  at  the 
court  of  a  Raja,  whom  he  met.  The 
crucial  point  in  the  Indian  problem, 
he  thought,  lay  in  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land had  given  so  many  natives  a 
higher  intellectual  culture  without 
imbuing  them  with  a  sufficient  moral 
tight  and  strength  to  guide  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  Another  native,  an 
engineer  who  had  laid  out  streets  for 
the  Durbar,  with  whom  the  writer 
conversed,  spoke  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent tone.  What  particularlj'  stirred 
him  to  "unrest"  was  the  economic 
situation.  No  matter  how  perfectly 
trained  an  Indian  may  be,  he  com- 
plained bitterly,  his  advancement  is 
made  difficult.  All  decisions  rested 
with  superior  English  officials,  and 
they  regulated  their  choice  purely 
by  favor,  personal  relation,  and  inter- 
cession. Nationalism  was  an  inevit- 
able result  of  conditions  such  as  these. 
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That  the  present  movement  will  spread  is  a 
thing  to  be  expected,  for  it  is  of  an  elemental 
nature. 

It  is  the  natural  elasticity  of  a  nation  waking  up 
and  impregnated  with  Western  ideas.  No  wonder 
that  the  Young-Indians  ?se  looking  so  intently  at 
Japan  and  China;  the  course  of  events  is  essen- 
tially similar  in  the  three  countries.  What  the 
further  development  of  the  movement  will  be  no 
one  can  fpresee.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  realize 
dearly  the  essential  factors  in  the  progress  of 
events,  to  check,  correct,  soften  them.     Another 


important  element  b  the  retention  of  Mohamnie- 
dan  adhesion.  Thus  far — a  very  favorable  drcu in- 
stance for  England — they  have  not  only  totally 
abstained  from  the  agitation  but  have  been  perse- 
cuted by  the  Indians,  which  has  bound  them  veiy 
closely  with  the  English.  At  any  rate,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Indian  Empire  imposes  upon  England 
to-day  one  of  the  gravest  problems  that  a  coloniz- 
ing people  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  solve.  Eng- 
land's task  in  India  at  the  outset  was  to  acquire 
and  to  rule;  then  it  had  to  educate;  now  it  has  to 
find  its  proper  relation  to  a  foreign  population  of 
many  millions  which  is  gradually  attaining  its  ma- 
jority or  is  anxious  to  do  so. 


EMILE  VERHAEREN,  THE  BELGIAN  POET,  PEER 

OF  MAETERLINCK 


AVERY  brilliant  luminary  has  but  lately 
swum  into  the  ken  of  those  critics  who 
from  their  lonely  watchtowers  in  the  skies 
scan  the  literary  firmament  of  Europe. 
Though  so  newly  discovered  by  the  outside 
world,  however,  the  Belgian  poet  fimile 
Verhaeren  is  accounted  by  his  countrymen 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  and  the  peer  of 
Maeterlinck. 

Like  Maeterlinck,  Verhaeren  writes  en- 
tirely in  French,  though  the  rich  landscapes 
of  Flanders  and  its  history  have  provided 
him  with  sources  of  inspiration.  Like  Maeter- 
linck, again,  he  has  chosen  the  drama  as  a 
vehicle  of  expression.  But  though  some  of 
his  most  notable  work  has  been  cast  in  this 
form,  his  highest  genius  is  said  to  be  lyrical. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  according  to  the  emi- 
nent Danish  critic  George  Brandes,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  translation,  that 
Verhaeren 's  fame  has  remained  entirely  con- 
fined within  the  bounds  of  his  own  country, 
while  his  contemporary,  Maeterlinck,  has 
long  been  one  of  the  great  world- figures 
in  the  domain  of  letters.  Possibly,  too,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  critics,  the  somberness 
of  his  outlook,  his  native  trend  toward 
the  tragic  and  the  terrible  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this.  At  any  rate  he  is 
thus  far  practically  unknown  outside  of 
Belgium  and  PVance,  and  it  is  believed  that 
thr  present  article  is  the  first  effort  to  present 
to  Knglish  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
Hcopc  of  the  iK)et*s  genius  and  the  range  of  his 
thought.  Unfortunately  none  of  his  work 
has  as  yet  been  done  into  English,  but  doubt- 
less those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  French  will  find  themselves  re- 
warded by  a  perusal  of  the  author  in  the 
original.-   An    interesting    analysis    of    Ver- 


haeren's  work  by  Brandes  appears  as  the 
leading  article  in  La  Grande  Revue  (Paris) 
of  May  lo. 

Born  in  1855,  we  read,  in  the  village  of  Saint 
Amand  near  Antwerp  Verhaeren  passed  the  years 
of  his  infancy  in  the  country  in  the  midst  of  the 
fertile  Flemish  plains  whicn  have  inspired  him 
with  that  love  of  nature  which  seems  to  domi- 
nate his  poetic  inspiration.  His  first  collection  of 
poems,  **  Les  Flaniandes  "  (The  Flemish),  paints  a 
rich  and  joyous  Flanders,  if  a  trifle  heavy,  with 
its  farms,  its  fairs,  its  inns.  His  women  have  that 
robust  exuberance  with  which  they  are  endowed  by 
Rubens  and  Jordaens.  In  contrast  to  this  he 
describes  in  the  volume  called  "  Les  Moins**  (The 
Monks),  Flanders  the  pious-land  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  who  is  venerated  in  holy  song  by  the  apostles 
of  renunciation,  of  the  life  of  the  cell,  of  the  dreams 
of  the  cloister — of  that  Flanders  which  Memling 
has  perpetuated  in  his  work. 

In  later  poems  he  opens  a  vaster  domain  to  the 
visions  of  his  imagination.  More  and  more  he 
tends  toward  the  tragic,  his  dream  of  happiness 
seems  vanished  and  the  visions  that  rise  before 
him  are  such  as  chill  the  soul  ^th  terror.  In  one 
of  the  collections  of  (X)ems  **  Les  Apparus  dans  mes 
Chemins  "  (The  Phantonis  Along  My  Paths),  we 
behold  vast  desolate  plains  peopled  successively 
by  terrible  figures:  there  is  the  Horizon,  smitten 
with  fears  of  itself  fleeine  ever  into  the  distance; 
there  is  the  Phantom  of  Fatigue  dragging  dead 
centuries  behind  her  and  cursing  her  fate;  there  is 
Knowledge,  whose  piercing  eye  seeks  ever  and 
seeks  in  vain;  there  is  the  Phantom  of  Nothing 
and  that  of  Corruption,  proclaiming  with  ironic 
smile  that  all  things  shall  rot  away  until  the 
moment  when  St.  George,  nimbused  with  gold, 
vested  in  gleaming  cuirass,  leaps  on  his  foaming 
charger  from  the  Bow  of  Promise  and  purges 
space  from  these  horrible  apjxuitions. 

In  another  volume  of  poems  of  purely  sym- 
bolistic tendency,  **  Les  Villages  lUusoires."  he 
sketches  amid  tempest*  rain  and  snow  the  sil- 
houettes he  saw  as  a  child  in  Flanders  and  his 
fantasy  transforms  them  into  phantasmagoric 
figures  of  splendid  sweep.  We  behold  the  ferry- 
man battling  with  the  storm  to  reach  the  shore 
where  some  one  waits  and  calls.     But  the  current 
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H  iwift^an  oar  snaps  and  the  rjdder  breaks, 
(he  Koand  oar  gives  way  aod  the  voice  still  calls. 
Ai  the  cemetery  the  newly  closed  graves  begin  to 
yawn,  rows  (rf  white  coffins  appear,  ibe  white 
coffins  of  his  memories  and  his  sufferings.  He  is 
led  along  tows  of  red  coltins  within  which  are 
lealed  his  heroic  courage,  his  abasement,  his  crimes 
o(  yesterday. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  fishermen  cas>  into  the 
Bood  iheir  black  nets  and  draw  them  in  freighted 
only  with  their  miseries,  their  maladies  and  the 
ihattcrcd  fragments  of  their  shipwrecked  hopes 
uid  desires. 

It  is  iDteresting  to  leam  that  while  Ver- 
haeren's  first  poems  were  written  with  the 
Stt-ere  regularity  of  the  old  French  poetry, 
tbe  poet  has  increasingly  freed  himself  of 
the  yc^e  by  making  frequent  use  of  assonance 
in  place  of  rhyme  and  emplojing  rhyme 
that  satisfies  the  ear  without  regard  to  or- 
thography. To  the  lover  of  free-gaited  Eng- 
lish verse  this  can  but  seem  an  improve- 
ment and  the  poet  thus  gains  extraordinarily 
hannonious  effects  with  a  virile  and  powerful 
scmorousness.  His  dramatic  works  are  written 
in  this  sort  of  verse  alternating  with  rhyth- 
mical prose  dialogue.  His  two  most  cele- 
brated dramas  are  "  La  Clflitre  "  (The  Cloister) 
and  "Les  Aubes"  (Daybreak),  the  latter  said 
to  be  his  greatest  achievement.  In  the 
(onner  he  renews  his  minute  study  of  the 
iDoaaslic  life,  but  from  an  utterly  different 
pnnt  of  view. 

Strang,  even  violent,  passion  has  found  ex- 
pression in  his  work:  the  most  diverse  types  of 
cranks  are  drawn  with  a  sureness  and  firmness 
o(  touch  of  the  highest  order.  The  subject  itself 
bai  something  of  grandeur.  We  encounter  at 
&rx  in  the  cloister  only  the  multiple  ambitions, 
the  |Hety,  the  mutual  hostilities  and  iealou^cs 
of  the  monks.  We  see  the  wise  old  prior  prefer 
and  designate  as  his  successor  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  the  former  duke  Don  Balthasar,  who  is 
opposed  to  brother  Thomas  (who  also  hopes  to 
wcceed  to  the  priorate)  but  is  adorcii  b>;  the 
>'Oung  monk  Dom  Marc,  whose  goodness  is  as 
cvugelic  as  that  of  the  monks  in  the  pictures 
t*  Fiesole.  Little  by  little  we  learn  thai  Balihasar 
■>  the  assassin  of  his  own  father,  slain  not  in 
wvtage  for  some  grave  wrong,  but  because  he 
<luTd  to  rebuke  the  dissolute  manners  of  his  son. 
Bui  tbe  prior  finds  his  repentance  all  the  more 
ttauliful  because  of  the  blackness  of  the  crime, 
md  still  judges  him  worthy  to  assume  the  chair. 
Even  when  the  impression  of  horror  created  by 
.  tbe  {Time  increases  to  a  fatal  degree  when  it  is 
lt>n>ed  that  the  murderer  cold-bloodedly  pcr- 
■nitted  the  execution  of  an  innocent  vagabond 
for  his  crime,  the  prior  does  not  yield.  But  the 
mil  of  Balthaaar  himself  at  last  is  troubled; 
on  a  day  when  the  church  is  filled  with  the  faithful, 
he  cries  his  crime  aloud  to  the  multitude.  In 
"va  the  monks  try  to  restrain  him;  his  wild 
tonftmHi  at  an  end,  the  prior  condemns  him  and 
cuuhimfrom  the  community  with  that  passionate 
'wJcnce  demanded  by  the  honor  of  the  church — 


the  church  which  knows  not  clemency  nor  pity. 
Only  Dom  Marc  still  prays  for  the  errant  soul 
about  to  die. 

Two  propaganda  peculiarly  dear  to  Ver- 
haeren's  heart  are  the  cult  of  country  life 
with  its  corollary  of  the  maleficent  influence 
exerted  by  the  cities  upon  the  rustic  hordes 
drawn  into  their  purlieus  by  a  fatal  lure 
to  their  undoing,  and  the  advocacy  of  uni- 
versal peace.-  Somewhat  inconsistent  with 
the  former  is  the  fact  that  the  poet  himself 
long  ago  deserted  the  peaceful  rural  sur- 
roundings of  his  early  home  for  Brussels  and 
has  for  several  years  lived  in  Paris.  Both 
these  theses  are  developed  in  a  dramatic 
trilogy  whose  last  phase  "Les  Aubes"  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  his  most  important 
work.  The  action  takes  place  during  a  siege 
of  the  city  of  Oppidomague.  The  hero  is 
a  great,  [wpuiar  tribune,  Jacques  Heremicn. 


the  heights  of  the  cemetery  and  r.  .  „ 
display  a  menacing  attitude  to  a  government  (A 
patricians  which  has  driven  the  populace  to 
extremes  by  the  egotism  and  cruelty  with  which 
they  have  been  exploited.  Heremicn  is  the  popular 
hero,  the  man  of  the  future,  who  in  his  writings, 
already  read  in  foreign  lands,  has  exalted  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed  and  stigmatized  the 
abominations  of  war;  he  has  disciples  even  in 
the  bosom  of  the  hostile  army.  We  see  the  gov- 
making   vain   efforts  to  win   him   over, 
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t  mte  <d  dons  (rf  which  he  is  the  object;  and  finally,  and 


.  him  if  be  ail  t 


"^^le  «  Ua  Mniwmdtd  by  c 


'"^0^^"^fn™  this  is  the  principal  thing,  by  his  own  acts 


and   wutls.     He    makes    use    of    virile   and 


be  ks  by  ytaioasy  aod  hate.  rtsKb  tbc  entbndastic  language  the  effect  oi  which  we 

l«D  power  and  first  wcnrc  pcacx  with™  soon  witness  Upon  those  about  him. 

K^^^l   asd  finaDy  b>  a  botd  sooIk  ofn^      Brandes  continues  his  anal^is  thus: 
'^   ^  B^my  [o  prvta"  a  cTsmfWi  <■  wjMililir^  ^ 

bvf  iBen  of  the  hoEtiie  foRC  vbo  bas 
ks  of  HqenutPMd  looks  oa  hmBclf        We  feel  in  this  drama  that  Verhaeren  is  firiidaK 

,,^.  COOKS  to  cooawfca  p»«  «   peaa^    ooc  less  for  liberty  in  the  domain  of  the  arts  than 

l»c  ideal  o*  a  uub- (IfiBocratK:  preenuDCTt    forao  ideal  of  politicatliberty.      In  1892  he  workccl 
1*    -vr^a^m  as    that  of  a  nrnvfraJ  piaceaemtobe   at    Brussels    with    Eckhoud    and    Vandcvelde    to 

lefiKKm«^^K^>r  realiacd  when  the  great  tiibuoe  falU  pompictc  La  MaiiM,  du  PeufiU,  foundinc  there  an 
itrx«<^*c:  *:»v     the  boileis  of  soldKTswho   haw   re-   an  section  and  waking  with  zeal  for  the  education 

ntaxf=  «iJ.  ff^thful  to  the  tormrr  gowmment.  He  of  the  masses.  For  him,  as  for  so  many  of  our 
dies-  ■=«.wj«:  *»iswtfe.beariaghi5young»ombeTanns  contemporaries,  thegreat  man  will  be  hewhoshall 
prts-e^»»«:s.  l»im  to  the  jKxtanratBOs  d  the  throng,  realize  the  idea  of  Peace.  The  difficulty  <rf 
ak^r^^^-^-  pc'cpued  to  behoW  in  him  the  dawn  of  a  utiliang  the  hero  of  the  pacifist  idea  dramaticaily 
com^K&t^.   «*»y.  assuredly  comes  from  the  difficulty  of  tndividuah- 

ring  this  idea.  A  single  man  of  our  epoch  has 
w__  «,K»«^  lemainder  of  a  Striking  appredation  shown  genius  of  a  new  spirit  in  this  regard: 
.»»-__-  Belgians  w«rk  Brawks  discusses  the  "^  / °'^'  J^"  ^'*^'''  '*'*'?  ""^^  endeavored  to 
cLirS^^S^the  mW  and  its  pt^-bie  T^-J^LTXiJiai^J^^  ^X^.^^'^ 
^^.^-^^  ^_-fc^  ^-pes  in  historvand  the  tnrbnical  means  suitable  to  characterize  a  tribune  of  the  peopli 
V_,_      -waas- V-K»c:b  the  ^ecl  of  aibfimitj-  of  character   ""  a  •>««  of  tragedy.     However,   it   was   in   thi 


.^^.^^       ^— «;ni,ras;tantl>-  conlrootetL      It  is  soh-ed  ntxe   depths  of  his  soul  lyrical,  he  has  confronted  this 
*  — .^^-^-    by  the  attitude  of  respect,  enthusiasn,   ^^  less  scrupulously  than  was  needful.     Thouah 

*^^.*         ~.lc->-otkiO    exhibited   i«    the    personality    "l-« tubes''  (Daybreak)   is  certainly  one  of  the 

aK»'«-^»-  .  L     L-         .         I         .L       .L        'WJslremarkabledramatic  works  of  ourtiines.it  iiuo 

o«    «.*^'«-    beiobv  his  entourage.  aiHlon_the_  other   (ai^  in  being  that  fc^lSl?^™^wwS 


^,^^1^^-%     by  thejeaJou^-.  haired,  and  incrimina- 


-l^^T-ll':   PEON    AND   THE   POLITICAL    SITUATION 
IN    MEXICO 

--^^^  «■  EXICO.lhouj^aneighborof  theUnited  tourist  is  that  the  peons  of  the  dty  represent 
J^^^fcr  -■.  Stales,  is  a  cwunlr>"  concerning  which  Mexico — and  all  of  Mexico."  To  the  tourist 
_  -fc-fc^.-    >ir«sscst  ignorance  exists  amwtg  many  of 

_a.  ihal  is,  sofaraslhe  people  and  thepcJit-   <*>«  typical  Mexican  is  a  "greaser,"  a   omveraal 

_  -  _  I     -iitutttion  ore  nmcerned.     Mexicans  may  ^'t*>et  "  ^nerally  trtic  a«  is  the  Enropean's 

•"^-^  r»>vu!hly  tUvided  into  three  classes:  the  vorif^!^.™,,^^ ''"Th^^"^*.'?^  °^  ^^''- 
■.^^^  ,!,_  t,,;_. .    J  1  .L         t   II  J    vocilerous  tourists.  .  ,  .  Our  tourists  imprcsaions 

^,„r--.-*«-   t'"^*".'"^''^''. 'mdtherai.iiiCTP;    and   have  been  gathered  during  a  trolley  trip  to  Juatei 
^  ^■^«--^*'  ""^      '"  "    b\wi  and    fairly   constant  from  El   feso,  where  the  through  trains — foor 
^  t  i*»  *'(  alniul  Wrrrw  Utoiuojuf  to  on*  /uttutrrd  ^^V — ^'*  ^  '*''  hours  to  change  enKines  and 

.~-»    ..«<■-■'    The  ^..w  is  omnipresent.    He  "be-  '^*!^ii%'*".'P^"**';\'''^'*'>-'°\'?'~*'>°^5 

*  *-              ,^1,1  lb-  J, .1.             I       L     .L            It  oty— and  for  hours  and  hours,  from  his  seat  in  the 

I*  ■»«'»>i^  "    *™  '^'^^,^  f*.>Mi<liid,  who  throng  the  Pulhnan,  he  has  looked  over  the  Rio  Grande  into 

_i«  m-^.-^-l*  «n*l  pHulic  jilaces,  the  lowest  type,  Mexico. 
V  I-**-    '""^*   Wiwrunt  tYi»e,"     The  trader  and 

t  lx«.-  ri>>U;oiional  man  are  "mainly  urban  and  ^'^  hmiself,  Mr.  Nason  tells  us  that  in 

_  -»»-i»t»l"l  luul  rr|irv!*t'iu  lt-As  than  ten  per  cent.  ^^^  course  of  professional  work  he  has 

*'!,N-'Vmvril/rhrnwrr^/"  ^'"u**-  *'  *!1  broken  bread^rtor/.«ai,  to beexact-with^,^. 

*«■  ■\'  .„.„,„  ,        ,    '    '^  ""*^'  Slates,  culture  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Guatcniala  and  from  the 

***"  1"     -V"     1*"''''*''.V.       "To    gain    a  Pacific  to  the  Gulf;    has  smoked  cigarettes  with 

I.;.  li«.>^^"'''J!e  111  thisculturcd  typconeraust  have  haciendados  and   their   wives   around   the   family 

.  ^(-tU'iliiils,   for  (liy  ,-,,li„rt^i   \r„.;-.„n   ie  far  table;  has  shaken  hands,  and  traded  broken  Span- 

,^*.rrinii»litioiislhM.nl        ..   /-  .  ish  and  "gringo"  manners,  with   Mexican  cabal- 

■         \..^    Mr    IVnL    I      V  ."■      t,onsequent!y,  2(,„  or  grandcis  speaking  the  purest  Castilian. 

^■'••>     .   .lum"  Niison  m  the  Vule  Review, 

-  .   t  M*         "iiuiut  miprfssion  of  the  Pullman       From  information  thus  gathered  at  first 
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hand  Mr.  Nason,  in  an  accoimt  of  '"Political 
Mexico  To-day,"  depicts  the  three  classes  of 
the  Mexican  people  as  they  really  are.  Tak- 
ing the  ptoHy  first,  Mr.  Nason  says: 

Usually  he  is  docile,  industrious,  and  submissive 
to  authority,  even  to  the  "gringo,"  when  not 
prompted  otherwise  by  tequila  [the  equivalent  of 
cheap  whiskey].  Even  when  not  moved  by  tequila 
he  is  a  patriot.  .  .  .  The  peon's  idea  of  patriotism 
is  so  developed  as  to  place  him  easily  on  a  plane 
with  the  majority  of  patriots  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  .  .  .  To  a  peon  with  a  thatched  shelter 
or  a  hollowed  cave,  an  adobe  striped  with  yellow 
ind  blue  paint  is  wealth,  a  many-colored  manto 
and  a  huge  sombrero  with  silver  braid  is  luxury. 
This  is  as  far  as  his  vision  reaches.  .  .  .  To  see 
ptons  laboring  like  ants,  one  pulling  this  way,  the 
other  pulling  that,  on  the  same  object,  is  to  gain 
a  fair  idea  of  their  conception  of  team-work,  of 
codperation  for  a  common  end.  If  in  a  general 
upnsing  one  peon  is  able  to  get  his  silver-braided 
lombrero,  why  should  he  risk  his  life  for  a  brother 
whom  he  does  not  know  and  of  whom  he  can  form 
no  conception? 

The  peon  has  not  dreamed  of  national 
unity  and  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  his  limited 
vision  of  patriotism.  As  for  the  one  hundred 
and  the  ane^  the  Pullman  tourist  can  tell  you 
ail  about  them;  that  they  are  cruel,  blood- 
thirsty, and  treacherous;  that  their  popular 
amusement  is  bullfighting,  to  which  they 
take  their  wives  and  daughters;  and  that 
their  occupation,  outside  of  bullfighting,  is 
the  spoliation  of  women.  While  not  disagree- 
ing with  this  general  view,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
the  Yak  Review  ^Titer  reminds  his  American 
readers  that  they  need  not  see  the  disgusting 
si^ts  of  Spanish  cruelty,  and,  further,  that . 
they  had  better  forget  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  "  tinted"  blacks  (in  whom  not  a 
drop  of  white  blood  is  legitimate)  in  their 
own  country,  the  divorce  courts,  and  the 
hopeless  crusade  against  the  social  evil,  be- 
fore they  harshly  judge  the  Mexican  caballero, 
Mr.  Nason,  after  describing  the  courteous 
reception  of  a  casual  visitor  at  a  hacienda^ 
redles  the  following  confession  by  the  host: 

"Yes,  seilor,  my  heart  bleeds  for  my  country. 
I  am  growing  old  and  will  soon  be  at  rest.  I  do 
not  regret  it.  Life  is  sad.  It  is  sadder  to  look  upon 
an  advancing  storm  than  upon  one  that  is  past. 
^^lth  the  storm  past,  one  can  look  upon  its  havoc 
and  plan  for  rehabilitation,  but  the  storm  that  is 
coming  fills  us  with  uncertain  terrors  of  apprehen- 
oon.  I  read  of  your  great  country,  seiior;  your 
great  storms  have  passed  and  you  are  building 
Wronger  and  better  than  before.  But  with  us — 
you  have  eyes,  sedor,  and  you  can  see.  Our  peons 
—they  are  our  threatening  storm.  We  are  few, 
they  are  many.  .  .  .  When  these  people  begin  to 
f^  and  think,  when  teachers  come  from  your 
country  to  tell  them  that  they  are  free  men  [The 


peon  is  a  free  citizen  of  the  Mexican  republic.  The 
Constitution  says  so],  and  say  'Why  toil  for  your 
masters?* — what  will  become  of  Mexico?  They 
are  eleven  millions  to  our  four  millions,  and  even 
we  are  not  united  to  a  common  end.  What  shall 
we  do  when  this  happens?  Will  God  give  us 
strength  to  hold  out  until  with  knowledge  they 
gain  wisdom?" 

And  there  are  many  like  this  man  in  Mexico 
to-day.  In  the  United  States  he  would  be 
a  farmer;  in  Mexico  he  is  feudal  lord  over 
a  thousand  peons,  and  he  is  racking  his  ad- 
dled brains  over  his  duty  to  his  people  and 
the  future  of  his  country.  Then  the  one  in 
the  eleven  thousand j  he  "sees  visions  and 
dreams  dreams  of  the  beauty  of  universal 
liberty,  of  the  common  lot  and  brotherhood 
of  man."    Then 

the  peon  is  harangued  and  the  silver-braided  som- 
brero is  deftly  sparkled  in  his  eyes  to  arouse  his 
eatriotism  to  the  fighting-point.  From  beacon 
ill  to  hill  the  shiny  symbol  is  flashed,  and  the 
peon  goes  forth  to  claim  his  own.  Bands  of  pa- 
triots are  organized — Vaquistas,  Zapistas,  Reyes- 
tas,  and  others,  patriots  all,  fight  for  their  beloved 
country  by  waylaying  travelers,  plundering  lonely 
haciendas,  and  sacking  isolated  pueblos.  For  years 
and  years  this  was  the  history  of  Mexico:  repub- 
lic, empire,  d^tator,  altrubt;  rapid,  bewildering 
changes;  no  'stability,  no  common  persistent 
purpose;  only  the  tinseled  glory  of  a  day — all 
these  winding  in  and  out  through  the  passing 
years,  alike  in  this,  that  all  followed  a  trail  of  blood 
and  pillage.  One  man — Diaz — in  all  these  years 
had  the  eye  to  see  clearly  and  the  strength  and 
tenacity  to  compel  his  vision:  "Order  is  the  neces- 
sary precursor  of  all  law.  .  .  .  Compel  order,  then 
establish  law." 

This  is  the  situation  in  Mexico  to-day. 
There  are  always  the  11,000,000  ready  to 
listen  to  the  arraignment  of  the  ma^  in  power, 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  man  who  seeks 
power  is  their  real  friend.  "They  can  fight, 
and  they  will,  for  one  tortilla^  one  silver- 
braided  sombrero,  and  an  adobe  with  blue 
and  yellow  paint.  And  there  is  another 
revolution!*'  Besides,  the  4,000,000  com- 
prising the  upper  classes  are  not  a  unit.  If 
they  were,  they  could  control  the  1 1 ,000,000. 
And  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  Mexico  over  100,000  Euro- 
peans and  Americans,  of  whom  not  one  is  a 
citizen  of  the  republic.  These  do  not  conceal 
their  opinions  of  their  own  superiority  as 
compared  wi th  "  greasers. ' '  Hence  the  slogan 
"Mexico  for  the  Mexicans"  is  coming  to  be 
prominent.  Nature  has  provided  Mexico 
with  every  element  that  the  highest  type  of 
civilization  needs.  Its  only  lack  is  a  stable 
government.  Can  this,  asks  Mr.  Nason, 
be  obtained  except  through  another  Diaz? 


) 


' 
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FRANCE'S  ALARMING  POPULATION    PROBLEM 

TT^R  some  dme  past  French  ccooomists  that  the  marriages  must  have  become  more 
P  and  statesmen  have  been  greatly  worried  and  more  infertile.  In  the  third  place,  the 
o\'er  their  pofyolation  question,  a  qncstioQ  number  of  deaths  has  decreased,  but  much 
whidi  jrear  by  year  becomes  a  more  serioos  less  than  the  births.  The  foiu'th  and  most 
one.  It  may  now  be  said  to  have  reached  important  fact  demonstrated  by  the  table  is 
the  acute  stage.  Indeed  one  of  the  leading  that  whereas  from  1861  to  1886  there  was  a 
publicists  of  France,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Bcaulieu,  constant  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  from 
writes  in  his  own  journal,  UEconomisU  the  latter  year  such  excess  was  frequently 
Francois,  a  stirring  article  on  the  subject  replaced  by  an  excess  of  deaths  over  births, 
under  the  caption  "On  the  Necessity  of  an  amounting  in  191 1  to  34,800.  In  denouncing 
"Energetic  and  Methodical  Social  Action  to  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
arrest  the  Decline  of  the  Birth-rate  and  to  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  careful  to  place  the  re- 
preN'ent  the  Depopulation  or  the  Denation-  sponsibihty  where  it  properly  belongs.  He 
alization  of  France."  This  eminent  writer  writes: 
has    frequently    during    the    past    quarter- 

centujy  called  the  attention  of  the  French  The  cause  of  the  continual  decline  in  the  birth- 
Government  to  the  absolute  necessitv  of  "[^^  ^^^^^  ^  ,^^"  ^"«Y"-  l^f  ^.'"^r^''  f** 
7  .^^^^^^     1  -  1       .^         L«  1.     rather  an  immoral,  cause — the  determination  to 

domg  something  to  avert  a  calamity  which,   ijniii  the  family  to  the  minimum.     It  is  not.  as 

if  present  conditions  are  continued,  must  \k-as  formerly  the  case,  family  ambition,  the  fear 
proN-e  inevitable.     And,   as   he  sax's   in   his  of  division  or  dispersion  of  the  family  wealth,  that 

present  artkle,  "there  is  stiU  time  tcMlay;  X^^^Ji'^t^^'^Z- '^^^^.T^l^^ 
but  It  will  be  too  late  a  dozen  years  hence,  ^j^  expense,  but  also  of  the  ennui  which  the  rearing 
How  urgent  the  necessity  of  action  is,  will  and  the  education  of  children  entail.  ...  It  is  no 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  of  births  and  exaggeration  to  state  that  of  ten  manages  there 

deaths  in  France  during  the  past  fifty  vears.  ^^  %^  ^^^  ««^'  |f.  "^^  two.  where  there  is 
j:  T^  , ,  *  .  ^j  ^.*\^^i  "^  "  no  desire  to  ha\'e  any  children  whatever;  that  one- 
It  should  be  menUoned  that  the  average  half  of  the  others  are  contented  with  one  child 
^i^T^^ial  number  of  marriages  during  this  (of  whichever  sex);  and  that  the  remainder  con- 
period  has  remained  practically  about  the  sider  two  children  to  be  the  maximum  that  they 
r«M%^  ko«*:n«»  *«n<»Arl  fr^m  -yrsf  rtr^  in  t51/;t  desire  OT  will  acccpt.  With  a  decline  in  the  num- 
same,  having  ranged  from  305,000  m  1861  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  1,000,000  in  1861  to  74^.100 

to  282,000  m  18S1,  and  nsing  to  303,000  m  £„  ,^,,^  j^  -^  ^asy  to  foretell  the  fate  that  is  in 
1901  and  further  to  307,700  in  191 1.  store  for  us  within  a  very  few  years,  if  some  ener- 

getic action  be  not  taken  to  avert  it. 

VeM^  Births  D««ths       Births  over       DmOm 

Deaths       orer  Bhths 

i«6i      1 .005.000    866,000      138,000  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  calls  attention  to  what 

1866      1,006,000    884,000      121.000  |j^  ^^rms  "a  serious   social  hygiene"   and 

l88i  S?!^  S^iooo  IS;^  ::  .::  ^^ch  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon 

1886  gi3,ooo  860,000  52,000  the  subject  under  discussion.     He  sajrs  in 

1 89 1  866,000  877,000       11,000  substance: 

I8<)6  866,<xx>  772,000  94><)<>o  

I  goo  Si7>oin>  853,000  26,000       ^^  physicians  in  our  hospitals  tell  us  that  they 

1901  85;aw>  784,000  72,000  estimate  the  number  of  abortions  in  France  at 

nxu  845,000  761.000  83,000  100,000  annually.     If  we  reduce  this  figure  by 

I  t><M  826.tK)o  753.000  73.000  one-half,  the  remaining  number  would  have  a  very 

i(^M  818.U00  761,000  57,000  appreciable  eflPect  on  the  birth-rate.  ...  Abortion 

iv«»5  807.000  770,000  3/.000  is  allowed  to  go  unpunished  in  France.     Stupid 

I0o<>  H(X>,iKH)  780,000  26,000  ^^j  contemptible  juries  constantly  acquit  cases 

l'>o7  773.000  793.000  20,000  brought  before  them.     The  newspapers  are  full  of 

11x18  791. (MKi  745.000  46.000  advertisements  of  midwives,  which  tend  to  foster 

MXH)  7^.o*>o  756,000  13,000  ^j^^  practice;  and  nothing  is  done  in  the  matter. 

1910  774.300  703.1XX)  71,500  ..  ^^^^  ^j^^  shameful  traffic  in  various  objects  in- 

191 1  74J.»oo  77<>.9oo  34,800  t^n^j^  (o  hj^^er  conception  profits  by  the  toler- 

ance of  the   law  or  the   police.     Social  hygiene 

Analysis  of  the  figures  in  this  table  im-  should   be  extended   to  education,   our   French 

prr'^hcs  one,   Hiiys   M.   Leroy-Beaulieu,  with  r^ime  being  lamentable, 
four  facts.     In  the  first  place,  the  number  of 

)narria/;eH    (as    stated    above)    not    having  An    ingenious    plan    for    increasing    the 

diminished,  the  trouble  is  not  there.     Sec-  number  of  births  in  France  is  put  forward 

<»n<lly,  the  numlx?r  of  births  which  in  1861  by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu.     First,  it  should  be 

had  st(K)d  at  over  one  million  and  in  1881  at  generally  recognized  that  a  normal  family 

0^7,000,  had  fallen  in  191 1  to  742,100,  so  must  include  at  least  three  children. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  country  has  two  means 
at  its  disposal  by  which  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate 
may  be  arrested,  (i)  To  reserve  the  holding  of 
ill  public  offices  or  functions  to  fathers  or  mothers 
having  at  least  three  children.  (2)  To  grant  a 
bounty  or  pfemium  (without  regard  to  the  finan- 
cial itatiis  of  the  parents)  of  500  francs  for  each 
tliird  chikl  and  for  every  subsequent  one,  one-half 


being  payable  within  one  month  of  the  birth  and 
the  second  half  one  month  later. 

If  energetic  and  methodical  efforts  of 
some  kind  are  not  soon  made,  France  will 
end  in  one  of  two  calamities — depopulation 
or  denationalization. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  GERMAN 

ELECTIONS 


npHE  most  striking  feature  of  the  German 
Jt  dections  held  last  January  was  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  votes 
obtained  by  the  Socialists.  In  1907  their 
gain  over  the  preceding  election  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  votes,  whereas  in  191 2 
their  gain  exceeded  a  million.  Writing  in  the 
Reme  GhUrale  on  the  psychology  of  the 
dections,  Dr.  Missiaen,  O.M.C.,  remarks 
that  this  means  that  four  and  a  quarter  mil- 
Boos  of  citizens  showed  their  discontent  at 
the  polls — a  fact  that  is  not  surprising,  seeing 
the  soil  was  so  well  prepared  and  that  never 
has  Socialism  been  so  favorably  situated  for 
t  successful  propaganda.  In  treating  of  the 
\irious  factors  in  the  elections,  this  writer 
deals  first  with  the  economic  factor  and  quotes 
the  ofHnion  of  Karl  Kautsky  to  the  effect  that 

there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prime  motive  force  that 
joBoenced  the  popular  conscience  was  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  What  a  fertile  soil  for  the 
propaganda!  What  facile  means  for  exciting  the 
passions  of  the  masses!  Add  the  protective 
ngfatf  of  agriculture,  and  we  have  the  economic 
bue  for  electoral  exploitation. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  was  the  more 
readily  brought  into  prominence  since  "  neces- 
sities mcrease  more  rapidly  than  income;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  Socialist  idea  becomes 
intensely  active  in  uniting  equality  of  neces- 
sities with  equality  of  revenue." 

In  discussing  the  psychological  factor  in 
the  dections  Dr.  Missiaen  distinguishes  two 
cfenents:  party  and  the  masses.  Concerning 
these  he  says: 

As  a  party.  Socialism  represents  the  aspirations 
^  the  manes,  or  at  least  undertakes  the  mission 
«  expressing  them  in  the  most  adequate  manner. 
^  the  success  of  a  party  depends  upon  the 
Metity  with  which  it  interprets  the  popular  mind 
*jd  hbors  to  realize  its  aspirations.  What  does 
Jje  Socialist  party  represent?  What  aspirations 
«•»  it  express?  Speak  to  its  members  or  adher- 
21^  *nd  you  will  be  struck  with  the  vigor  with 
^nich  material  needs  come  to  the  front.  To 
P'^fagate  and  to  agitate  these,  Socialism  has  an 


ideal  of  the  first  power — Equality!  Economic 
Equality,  Paradise  on  earth,  here  is  the  aim  of  the 
action  presented  to  a  multitude  materialized,  or 
at  least  destitute  of  any  idea  of  the  higher,  ultra- 
terrestrial  life.  Here  is  found  the  great  attractive 
force  of  the  party.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  in- 
tensity as  well  as  the  fidelity  with  which  the  ad- 
herents of  the  party  follow  the  orders  of  their 
chiefs  and  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  organization 
and  its  propaganda.  And  the  two  great  agents 
which  serve  to  foster  the  popular  aspirations  to 
the  profit  of  Socialism  are  the  syndicate  and  the 
press.  ...  To  cause  the  people  to  be  enthusiastic 
over  an  ideal — here  is  the  road  to  success  for  any 
party;  and  Socialism  succeeds  in  this  admirably. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous effort. 

Other  factors  which  Dr.  Missiaen  notes  are 
the  political,  side  by  side  with  the  social,  and, 
in  particular,  the  syndical  factor.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  German  elections  have  once 
more  confirmed  the  importance  of  labor 
organization.  Where  any  party  has  at  its 
disposal  organized  forces  of  workingmen  its 
victory  is  assured.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Socialist  party.  In  connection  with  the 
syndical  factor  must  be  mentioned  that  of 
social  education. 

This,  too,  organizes,  disciplines  the  troops;  it 
gives  them  a  spirit  of  solidarity  with  the  hope  of 
a  common  ideal  to  be  realized.  .  .  .  One  may  say 
from  this  point  of  view  that  Socialism  has  an  ad- 
mirable discipline  which  now  the  Christian  syndi- 
cates tend  to  equal.  Thus  the  strike  in  the  basin 
of  the  Ruhr,  in  spite  of  critics,  agitations,  and 
terrorization,  has  proved  that  the  Christians  were 
an  enemy  organized  and  disciplined  of  which  it 
was  necessary  to  take  account. 

In  struggles  for  the  right  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  to  bear  the  power  of  organization. 
Thus  on  the  Christian  side  as  on  the  social 
side  the  German  elections  have  been  the 
triumph  of  the  action  of  organized  labor  and 
the  expression  of  a  strong  democratic  move- 
ment which  cannot  be  disregarded. 

The  elections  have  revealed,  moreover,  a 
more  profoimd  if  less  hidden  factor — the 
religious  factor.    One  may  say  that  the  sue- 


1 


AMONG  THE 


nrxk'^  wowld,  howc\-er,  ba.vc  t 
";«  t— — rti  ij'  u«  Aaitic  or  European  race 
is  lie  --»^  =iy  iw^  in  ihai  respecti\"c  land 
;;  ~t~~t-€  "be  cueixkd  to  the  one  race  in  th 
S.-CW  cf  Ae  other  race.  This  ^^ew  is  nc 
~-,k5«<i  =;■»  i^y  pcrjodice  gainst  Asiatic 
bet  ntber  npon  experience  which  shows  tha 
tbe  t«o  nccs  do  not  mingle  successfully.  1 
jdritied  fredy  to  the  same  countries,  cor 
dirt  b  inevitaMe  and  frequent. 

The  proposed  commission  of  the  chance 
leries  of  the  world,  to  be  successful,  must  ii 
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dude  ''all  the  powars  where  there  are  just 
laws  administered  with  a  fair  approximation 
to  justice." 

It  would  include  little  powers  who  have  no  formi- 
dabk  armaments,  powers  like  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Greece. 
In  this  hemisphere  certainly  Argentina  and  Chile, 
to  go  no  further,  should  be  included. 

In  Dr.  Marburg's  opinion,  the  effect  of 
such  an  institution  would  be  twofold:  (i) 
It  would  impose  justice  upon  backward 
countries  from  outside.  (2)  If  equal  rights 
were  secured  to  them,  the  enlightened  and 
progressive  races  migrating  to  such  coimtries 
should  themselves  be  able  to  obtain  laws  and 
institutions  making  for  security  and  justice. 

Some  backward  coimtries  are  of  course 
unable  to  maintain  law  and  order.  In  such 
cases  actual  intervention  would  have  to  take 
place. 

And  if  the  powers  were  called  upon  frequently 
to  intervene  tney  would  be  justified,  after  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  proper  patience,  in  decreeing  the  sus- 
pension of  the  national  life  of  such  a  country,  which 
voukl  then  be  administered  by  them  jointly  or 
pbced  under  the  tem|x>rary  or  permanent  juris- 
diction, as  the  case  might  be,  of  a  single  power. 

Coming  to  the  two  Americas,  "  the  Monroe 


Doctrine  would  indicate  the  use  of  the  United 
States  as  the  sole  agent  of  the  powers  in  cases 
of  intervention.  Now  our  responsibilities 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  already  great, 
and  as  time  goes  on  will  doubtless  increase." 
Such  a  plan  as  that  proposed  would 

enable  the  United  States  to  shift  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  it  at  present  has  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  certain  other  of  the  American 
republics  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  disturbed 
conditions.  For  example,  Argentina  can  muster 
700,000  men  who  have  seen  at  least  two  years* 
service  with  the  colors,  and  have  been  said  by  the 
German  Emperor  to  constitute  one  of  the  best 
of  modern  armies.  It  is  likewise  building  an  ef- 
fective fleet.  So  far  as  concerns  that  neighb:>rhood, 
why  may  not  the  responsibility  to  European  powers 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  imposes  on  the  United 
States  be  delegated  to  Argentina?  The  United 
States  would  retain  the  hegemony  of  the  American 
continent  and  at  the  same  time  designate  another 
power  to  act  for  it  here  and  there,  such  interven- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered,  being  at  the  mandate 
and  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  civilized  world. 

Dr.  Marburg  elaborates  his  proposal  with 
many  substantial  arguments  and  illustrations 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  here;  but  his 
presentation  of  it  leaves  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  his  readers  that  he  is  convinced 
of  the  beneficent  results  that  would  follow 
its  adoption. 


THE   EFFECT  OF  VOTES   ON  WOMEN  . 

IN   FINLAND 


TpHE  average  woman  in  Finland,  writes  Miss 
-''  Edith  Sellers,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
is  more  gifted  in  more  ways  than  the  average 
womaD  in  other  countries.  "She  is  intellec- 
tually more  alert,  has  more  natural  ability 
and  more  originality."  Women  voters  in 
Rnland  are  in  the  majority.  We  quote  Miss 
Sdlersherc: 

Last  year  there  were  1,350,058  names  on  the 
parKunentaiy  regbter,  and  707,247  of  them  were 
the  names  of  women.  Universal  suffrage  did  not 
come  into  force  in  Finland  until  1906,  and  since 
then  five  general  elections  have  been  held.  At  the 
first,  that  in  1907,  899,347  persons  voted;  but  it  is 
ancertain  how  many  of  them  were  men  and  how 
nany  women,  as  their  votes  were  all  clubbed  to- 
gether. At  the  second,  416,373  men  voted  and 
401,194  women;  at  the  third,  439,847  men  and 
412,280  women;  at  the  fourth,  409,880  men  and 
3^,683  women;  and  at  the  fifth,  419,491  men  and 
387.603  women.  In  1908, 68.9  per  cent,  of  the  men 
*no  could  vote  did,  and  60.3  per  cent,  of  the 
women;  while  in  191 1  only  65.3  per  cent,  of  the 
rajen  who  could  vote  did,  and  only  54.8  per  cent,  of 
the  women.    Although  during  these  years,  1 907-1 1 , 


the  electorate  had  increased  by  77,185,  only  318 
more  men  voted  in  191 1  than  in  1907;  while  the 
number  of  women  who  voted  were  actually  less  by 
I3»59i  In  191 1  than  in  1908.  At  every  elecjtion 
fewer  women  vote  in  country  districts,  although 
not  in  towns. 

Of  the  nineteen  women  first  elected  to 
Parliament,  fifteen  were  Extremists.  The 
cleverest  had  been  a  servant.  The  women 
who  do  not  vote  as  their  men  folk  vote, 
vote  almost  invariably  Socialist. 

Upon  inquiring  of  members  of  all  classes, 
parties  and  schools  of  thought,  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  the  introduction  of  the  woman 
vote  into  politics  in  Finland  has  not  raised 
the  tone  of  public  life.  In  the  first  place  she 
says: 

That  certain  changes  have  come  over  many 
women  since  they  have  had  votes  no  one  denies: 
many  women  are  much  more  active  now  than  they 
were  before  1906,  more  aggressive,  more  bent  on 
being  to  the  fore  in  everything.  Finnish  servant- 
maids,  for  instance,  are  many  oithem  quite  different 
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NEW  BOOKS   OF   BIOGRAPHY 


A  MEMOIR  of  Carola  Woerishoffer,  her  life  and 
'^  work,  has  been  published  by  the  1907  claas  of 
Brj'n  Mawr  ColleBe,  with  an  introduction  by  Ida 
Tarbell.'  Mis3  Woerishoffer  was 
^ir^eo  "  ^^^  York  girl  born  to  wealth  and 
social  station  who  doffed  the  com- 
forts and  the  luxuries  of  life  and  its  easy  ways,  to 
give  her  energies  to  one  unbroken  effort  toward 
public  service.  What  she  accomplished  and  how 
she  fought  for  the  helpless,  the  needy,  and  the 
□pprassed  ia  told  in  this  volume.  The  record 
should  shame  all  idlcra  into  active  service  toward 
the  betterment  of  human  life.  Briefly,  she  investi- 
pted  the  industrial  conditions  under  which  human 
beings  work  in  para«tlc  industries  in  New  York 
City,  contributing  money  anonymously  wherever 
it  was  needed;  she  compiled  books  on  industries 
and  trade  unions,  started  many  relief  funds,  served 
OQ  the  Label  Committee,  doing  any  amount  of 
routine  work,  finally  becoming  employed  as  an  in- 
vestigator for  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration. During  the  recent  shirtwaist  strike  in 
New  York  City  her  efforts  and  bond  freed  several 
hundred  of  the  arrested  strikers.  A  fatal  accident 
a  few  months  ago  deprived  her  associates  of  her 
iilued  service.  They  have  said  that  "no  one  can 
ever  611  her  place."  Only  twenty-six  when  she 
died,  she  showed  the  world  how  much  can 
really  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time,  if  one  has 
a  definite    purpose,    strength,    and    a    desire    to 

The  late  A.  F.  Davidson  some  years  ago  won  a 
premier  place  among  bit^raphers  by  his  "Life  of 
.MeJtandre  Dumas."  His  second  book,  "Victor 
Hugo,  His  Life  and  Work,'""  barely 
VktBT  Kuco  fi"'*'"^  before  his  death,  has  now 
been  brought  out  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  English  scholar  and  critic,  Francis  Grib- 


novelist.    There  are  five  portraits. 

A  book  of  reminiscences  containing  references 

lo  many  eminent  statesmen  of  Europe  during  the 

last  half  of  the  past  century  is  Baroness  von  Hcde- 

mann's   volume;     "My   Friendship 

Kohii^ehB  **^''  Prince  Hohenlohe."*  It  is  the 
love  story  of  the  third  German 
Chancellor  and  the  lady  who  was  the  inspiration  of 
bis  heart  from  his  boyhood  days  until  his  death. 
Prince  Hohcniohe,  besides  being  a  keen,  shrewd 
statesman,  was  a  poet  and  idealist,  and  it  is  the 
latter  phase  of  his  character  that  is  brought  out 
chiefly  in  these '-'  - 


A  delightful  and  scholarly  book  is  Mr.  Frank 
Hedgecock's  exploration  into  the  history  of  the 
French  and  English  stage  in  the  picturesque  years 

,  .  ,        of  the   middle   eighteenth  century. 

f™m        The  title,  "David  Garrick  and  his 

French  Friends,"'  does  not  do  jus- 

tice  to  the  scope  of  the  material.    The  main  theme 

'  Cmmte  WocrlthuScr :  Her  LKb  Md  Work.  PublMieil  br 
Claaiof  ]907of  BrjTi  Mftvr  Oolleoe.    137  pp.,  por 

■Victcr  Hwo.  Bla  Ufe  knd  Work,  Br  A.  F.  DtvldHn. 
LODdaa;  ETilateDNub.    360  pp^  111. 

■Mr  rrfcDdtBD  wltb  Prince  Hohenlobe.  Bj  Bkronn* 
Toa  HedenunD.    O.  P.  PulDam'iSoai.    301  pp.,  ill.     (3. 

'OUTlck  kDd  HI*  Prencb  Priaod*.    B)'  Fruk  A.  Hed»- 


events  in  the  life  of  Garrick  during 
the  years  of  1763-5,  which  were  spent  in  France. 
This  versatile  poet,  dramatist,  and  actor,  the  apos- 
tle of  naturalness,  was  the  first  English  actor  to 
make  a  genuine  success  in  France.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  his  ancestry.  Garrick 
had  little  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  his  veins,  for  his 
mother  was  a  Miss  Arabella  Clough,  of  Irish  de- 
scent, and  his  father  the  son  of  a  French  Huguenot 
who  had  left  his  native  town  of  Bordeaux  and 
established  himself  as  a  wine  merchant  in  London. 
Thus  this  genius  of  the  English  stage  was  more 
Gaelic  and  Gallic  than  Anglo-Saxon,  a  combination 
of  Irish  wit  with  the  vivacity,  the  grace,  the  humor 
of  the  French.  Mr,  Hedgecock  is  of  the  opinion, 
from  evidence  gathered  in  his  researches,  that 
Garrick's  advent  in  Paris  helped  on  the  entente 
cordiaie  between  France  and  England.  At  any 
rate,  the  French  were  greatly  moved  by  his  acting, 
and  men  of  fame  and  station  flocked  to  see  him  act 
in  Macbeth  and  King  Lear.  Voltaire,  who  hated 
the  "barbarian"  Shakespeare,  boasted  afterward 
that  he  had  in  his  "Lellres  Philosophtquts  ou  Leitres 
sur  les  Anglais,"  been  the  first  to  introduce  Shake- 
speare Co  his  countrymen,  but  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  it  was  not  until  Garrick  crossed  the 
Channel  that  the  glories  of  the  bard  of  Avon  were 
made  known  to  the  French  nation.  Garrick  was 
the  legitimate  forerunner  of  Booth  and  Barrett. 
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easentiaUy  ronoan- 
celebrated  French  novelist, 
that  number.    The 
oi  Guy  de  Maupas- 
by  his  ▼alet,"Fran5ois,"  prom- 
to  the  cacpectant  reader 
carefolly  seasoned  ''pot 
furtive  observation  and 
Frangob  has  recorded  his 
during  the  last  ten 
ompanies  his  master 
D'Easai,  to  Algiers,  Tlem- 
i  were  peepholes, 
ready;    also  his  pencil.     His 
~  him  to  intrude  upon  the 
Therefore  Fran^ob*  recol- 
5  if  from  afar,  despite  the  con- 
He  drags  out  bits  of  remem> 
_ .  bvt  the  novelist  is  never 
Francois  ieUiug.    The  one 
chapter  is  the  last,  which 
of  the  fatal  disease  that 
in  his  prime.    Now 
liter  Flaubert's  roaster),  has 
he  deserves  for  his 
€i  the  single,  vivid  silhouette 
no  superfluity,  no  dis- 
reader  wishes  more  of  the 
this  book  can  give. 
agreeable,  however,  and  the 
with   photographs 
making  a  snort  tour  of 
rendered  the  translation. 
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author  of  the  latest 

•niie  Spell  of  France."' 

of  her  wanderings  in  this 

F^:ion  by  quoting  from 

Proven^   poet,  the 

jcAowiag  characteristic  quatrain: 
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eTcnr  side 
__e  dirtne: 

with  the  pride 

-Haiiadiiig  vines. 

,        _  _  Americans  really  know  the 

-,'..,  -   ^.  ii  .-.  -Zic*    j««acir>  jc  pro^riacial  France.     This  book,  deli- 
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wiitten  with  the  devoutness  of 
who  wanders  seeking  beauty 
the  reader  away   from  the 
of  Fiance  to  old  Carcassonne,  and 
of  Lai^uedoc:  to  Vence  to 
of  Provence  and  to  Grasse 
attar  of  roses  is  made.    There 
'•La  Rosedu  Mai"  (the  musca- 
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,nnie  ."t  KcMts."^  of  which  a  million  blossoms  are  rc- 

^-     *v  ,t-*:  •?*'*«s^  ,Mjrssi  w  piodiKC  a  pound  of  the  precious  attar. 

^^     H   - 1  ^  J<  -P**^  I  ."  -Ji^-^  the  Ms^  P>Tenees,  to  Pau  and  down  to 

.  -^  %  V  t  ->e  «*««^  A-«^  tn-  the  sea  runs  Mrs.  Mason's  gracious  narra- 
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me.  For  sympathetic  description  of  natural 
beiutiet  this  book  has  not  been  excelled.  Fifty- 
one  illustrations  accompany  the  text. 

The  net  result  of  her  travel  and  sojourn  in  Italy 

Miss  Mary  Austin  now  presents  to  the  book  lover 

mider  the  title  "Christ  in  Italy." ^    This  title  she 

amplifies  as  "being  adventures  of 

**JJ^JJ?f^  a  Maverick  among    masterpieces." 

Her    impressions   are    courageous, 

origmal.  highly  unconventional,  and  recorded  with 

a  diarming  literary  touch. 

"Tripoli  the  Mysterious"* — this  is  a  fascinating 
book  describing  the  experiences  of  an  American 
hdy  who  lived  m  various  parts  of  the  country  dur- 

Ao  American  ''^g  ^^^  P^st  two  years.  Mabel 
Wom«niik  Loomis  Todd,  who  has  already 
TripoU  written  a  noteworthy  book  on 
"Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun,"  was  in  Tripoli  city  in 
Oct(^)er  last  when  the  Italian  ships  of  war  came 
into  the  harbor.  In  her  book  she  describes  with  an 
nnusiany  entertaining  style  those  features  of  per- 
manent everyday  life  in  Tripoli  with  which  the 
casual  traveler  is  not  familiar.  There  are  a  num- 
bo-  of  interesting  pictures.  Her  final  verdict  is 
that  "somehow  the  strange,  sordid,  poetic  city 
takes  fast  hold  of  my  heart.  ' 

*•  The  White  Hills  in  Poetry  "  »  is  an  anthology  of 
verse  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  White  Moun- 


tains, edited  by  Eugene  Musgrove  with  an  intro- 
duction by   Dr.  Samuel  Crothers.     It  might  be 

more  accurately  described  as  a 
Mountains     rhymed  guide-book  to  the  mountain 

region  of  New  Hampshire — the 
mountains  which  Dr.  Crothers'  aptly  terms  "  the 
biggest  little  mountains  in  the  world.  *  The  poems 
are  collected  from  the  works  of  fifty  different  au- 
thors, from  Longfellow  and  Whittier  to  Frank 
BoUes  and  Richard  Hovey.  The  illustrations  are 
photographs  of  New  Hampshire  scenery.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  realize  the  quality  of  this  book 
than  to  read  the  lines  from  Whittier  to  "Fran- 
conia  from  the  Pemigewasset": 

Once  more.  O  mountains  of  the  North,  unveil 
Your  brows  and  lay  your  cloudy  mantle  by. 
And  once  more,  ere  the  eyes  that  seek  ye  fail. 
Uplift  against  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky 
Your  mighty  shapes,  and  let  the  sunshine  weare 
Its  f olden  netwonc  in  your  belting  woods. 
SmUe  down  in  rainbows  from  your  falling  floods 
And  on  your  kin^  brows  at  mom  and  eve 
Set  crowns  of  fire,  so  shall  my  soul  receive 
Haply  the  secret  of  your  calm  and  strength. 

Accompanying  the  volume  of  poetry  upon  the 
White  Mountains,  we  have  a  restful  windmg  over 
White  Mountain  trails*  by  Winthroj)  Packard. 
The  book  has  a  flavor  of  Thoreau ;  it  brings  the  in- 
timate spirit  of  the  woods  and  hills  to  the  reader 
who  cannot  seek  the  great  book  of  Nature  to  read 
therein  for  himself.  It  is  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions of  photo^aphs  taken  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains. Those  showinp^  the  clouds  at  sunrise  from  the 
summit  of  Mt.Washmgton  are  of  particular  beauty. 
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THE  technique  of  education  is  in  constant  flux. 
We  are  tonday  challenging  and  inquiring  into 
the  old  and  reaching  out  our  hands  for  the  new. 
Fact  knowledge  is  no  longer  considered  to  be  any- 
thing save  the  mere  skeleton  of  education.  There 
must  spring  into  being  a  richer  intellectual  life,  a 
harmonized  balance  between  mind  and  body,  heart 
and  soul,  before  any  educational  concept  can  satisfy 
the  generation  now  growing  to  maturity.  The 
education  of  the  future  must  come  from  within. 
We  must  be  taught  by  auto-education,  not  by 
ficts  thrust  upon  us  like  stripes.  The  watchword 
for  the  new  education  is  that  of  reverence  for 
human  life  and  its  infinite  possibilities. 

This  month  we  have  a  group  of  books  dealing 
directly  and  indirectly  with  the  new  education. 
First  among  these,  and  greatest  in  scope,  is  "The 

,^^^         Evolution  of  Educational  Theory, * '  • 

BtecaUon  ^^  )^^J^  Adams,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  London. 
This  book,  which  every  educator  should  read,  is 
the  first  of  a  scries  intended  to  give  to  English 
readers  a  history  of  philosophical  thought,  its  ap- 
plication in  Greek  philosophy,  in  modern  philos- 
ophy, in  educational  theory,  and  in  political 
theory.  The  word  "theory"  gives  some  people  a 
»nmg  impression.  True,  when  we  divorce  theory 
(rom  life,  when  it  wins  for  us  no  practical  results, 
it  should  'be  laid  aside,  but  the  fact  remains  that 

'Ctosi  In  It^Iy.     By  Mmry  Austin.     Duffleld  Sc  Co. 

VTrlDoU   the   MyBterious.      By   Mabel   Loomis   Todd. 
SM,  Wrnard  *  Oo.    214  pp..  111.    S2. 

'Tk»  WUte  HlUs  In  Poetry.  Edited  by  Kugene  Mua- 
crmr.    Roaghtoo.  MiflUn  &  Oo.    390  pp.    $1.75. 


the  great  reforms  in  all  matters  have  come  from 
persons  mth  theories.  This  work,  after  outlining 
the  nature  of  education,  begins  with  its  data  and 
history  and  follows  its  evolution  down  to  modern 
times,  bearing  throughout  upon  the  fact  that 
"what  we  are  to-day  is  the  result  of  what  hap- 
pened thousands  of  ^ears  ago;  the  education  given 
to-day  will  bear  fruit  in  all  ages  to  come."  Neces- 
sarily, from  the  scope  of  its  subject,  this  book  must 
touch  upon  all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  this  is 
accomplished  without  confusion.  Every  quoted 
fact,  every  allusion,  falls  into  place  marshaled  by  a 
mind  of  powerful  codrdinative  genius.  The  au- 
thor's theory  is  truly  progressive,  his  aim  to  "en- 
visage the  whole  field"  of  education.  This  book 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in 
our  public  schools. 

Edward  L.  Thorndyke,  Professor  of  Psychology 
in  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 
offers  a  "first  book,*  "Education,"*  which  digs 
down  into  the  physiological  facts  of 
human  nature  and  the  basic  psy- 
chology of  educational  theory.  In 
the  hands  of  an  appreciative  reader  this  book, 
modestly  offered  as  a  first  effort,  is  a  whole  course 
in  teaching.  Building  up  rationally  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  powers  and  faculties  with  apprecia- 
tion of  individual  differences  and  their  causes,  Mr. 
Thorndyke  proceeds  to  methods,  "  telling  and  show- 

« White  Mountain  Trails.    By  Winthrop  Packard.  Small. 
MaynardacCo.    311pp..  111.    $3. 

*  The  Evolution  of  Eaucational  Theory.  By  John  Adams. 
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of  Arthur  Raymond  Robinson*s 

Mind,"*  here- 
of the  ""larger  success,"  of  our  national 
Bocto  on  the  American  dollar.  He 
"That  moment  (if  ever) 
yxm  come  to  doubt  the  exist- 
universal  First  Cause,  that  mo- 
ly  wd  be  marked  as  the  blackest 
in  your  entire  career."  This 
vhich  Mr.  Robinson  applies 
of  success.  Mote  than  a  well- 
and  an  executive  mind  is  need- 
r»  N3r  tnae  ^?wt<^  Externals  are  not  truly  indica- 
tn^  of  prcgres&  A  man  who  suffers  the  stings  of 
^iei«a:  m*v,  in  the  ultimate,  be  actually  suc- 
CT^oL  There  must  exist  as  a  groundwork  for 
aI:  e€ort  the  belief  in  a  bemgn  intelligence 
caier  whose  direction  we  may  cultivate  the 
hanuinities  and  extend  our  mental  and  spiritual 
development. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Kingsley  B.  Challoner's  book  on 
health,    entitled    "The    Fundamentals    of    Cer- 
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nuty."*  was  privately  published,  the  autlior  states. 
It  •bouM  be  publicly  distributed,  (or  it  is  a 
wholesome,  common-sense  treatise, 
ITMlrtiTrwHn  ""tten  to  educate  the  masses  up  to 
the  idea  that  perfect  and  abundant 
health  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone  who  will 
olMerve  natural  laws,  those  of  correct  hygiene  and 
din.  and  take  advice  from  Dr.  Exercise  and  Dr. 
Merryman.  It  is  a  system  that  can  be  used  by 
those  who  labor,  by  the  busy  people  of  the  world, 
vho  cannot  not  go  to  health  cures  nor  frequent 
•  gymnasiums.  A  better  title  would  be, 
lo  (Sep  Well  at  Home  and  Do  Your  Work. ' ' 
space  is  devoted  to  vitalizing  exercises, 
trated  mind -breathing,  diet,  ventilation, 
ritbt-liviiig;,  and  right- breeding.  The  book  is 
nunently  useful,  teaching  the  unfoldment  of  the 
powers  ol  mind  and  body  in  harmonious  proportion. 

The  dramatic  side  of  education  is  given  us  in  a 
most  useful  and  excellently  prepared  volume, 
"Festivals  and  Plays,"*  by  Perciwil  Chubb  and 
his  associates  in  the  Ethical  Culture 


forms  ol  festal  art-pageantry,  rile 
nremooy.  song  and  dance  are  considerecf  from 
their  educational  aspect  as  they  are  concerned 
nth  the  principles  ta  pedagogy. 


In  simpler  form,  but  with  equally  broad  view  of 
the  importance  of  festivals  as  a  sustaining  aid  to 
keep  alive  the  childlike  delight  and  wonder  in  life, 
is  "Folk  Festivals  and  How  To  Give  Them,""  by 
Mary  Master  Necdham.  This  book  gives  minute 
directions  for  the  giving  of  all  kinds  of  folk  festivalii, 
and  includes  descriptions  of  famous  European 
festival- plays,  that,  held  yearly  at  Rothenburg  on 
the  TauDer,  the  Siena  Palio,  the  fflc  at  Avignon, 
the  Norse  festivals  and  the  pageants  at  Chester, 
Warwick,  Oxford  and  St.  Albans.  One  wise  sug- 
eesiion  is  that  wc  celebrate  our  holidays  with  per- 
formances of  historical  pageants.  These  two 
books  bring  us  back  to  the  gentle  arts  of  play  by 
making  a  study  of  pastime.    That  the  schools  shall 


In  "  Pageants  and  Pageantry,"*  Esther  W.  Bates 

SLves  five  complete  pageants,  arranged  for  repro- 
uction  by  children,  which  can  be  given  as  a  wliole 
or  in  single  episodes.  They  are  drawn  from  various 
periods  of  the  world's  literary  history.  In  every 
respect  the  episodes  are  made  as  true  as  possible 
to  the  times,  in  the  actual  words  spoken  by  his- 
toric characters.  There  is  an  introduction  by 
Wlliam  Orr,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Massachusetts,  and  the  book  is  illustrated. 
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A  RARELY  interesting  view  of  the  inner  work- 
^  ings  of  the  old-school  diplomacy  is  furnished  by 
the  lemarkable book  which  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster 
has  made  (under  the  title  "The 
O.^^'^g^  Strangling  of  Persia")  out  of  the 
story  of  his  experiences  as  Treas- 
om-General  of  the  Persian  nation.*  He  subtitles 
hit  book  "The  Story  of  European  Diplomacy  and 
Oriental  Intrigue,  Which  Resulted  in  the  Denation- 
iKiation  of  Twelve  Million  Mohammedans."  Mr. 
Foster's  book'  is  a  narrative  of  the  personal  experi- 
tncTs  ol  a  straight -spoken,  open-minded  American 
■hose  competence  and  determination  to  perform 
hoDotly  the  task  he  undertook  made  him  obnox- 
ious ID  Russia  and  England.  He  was  retained  to 
pat  the  Persian  finances  in  order.  Russia  and 
ugland  consented  to  his  appointment.  To  Mr. 
Siiater  these  simple  facts  conferred  upon  him  the 
lighl  10  reform  the  finances  of  Persia  with  the  con- 
sot  of  Russia  and  England.  Very  soon  Mr.  Shus- 
ti'i  direct  devotion  to  his  duty  and  remarkable 
>ua:eM  gave  rise  to  the  reports  that  he  was  "tact- 
lt>"  and  that,  much  to  diplomacy's  disappoint- 
wnt  and  surprise,  he  was  doing  his  best  to  faith- 
'nlly  «rve  the  country  which  was  paying  his  salary. 
Ffnia  must  not  be  permitted  to  regenerate  herself; 
ibeiefort  Russian  and  British  agents  stepped  in 
»«1  proceeded  to  nullify  the  work  of  Mr.  Shuster. 
ind  ftnally  brought  about  his  downfall.  In  his 
look  Mr.  Shuster,  in  straightforward,  undecorated 
language,  tells  the  story  of  his  efforts  to  put  Perua 
00  a  bunness  basis.  "I  have  written  down  the 
'•OS."  be  says  in  his  foreword,  "with  a  bluntness 
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STRINDBERG  AND   IBSEN 

A  N  essay  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Sweden's  heard  voicing  their  horrible  wish,  and  when  the 

^  greatest  man  of  letters,  August  Strindberg,  has  child  dies  mysteriously  shortly  after  the  father  has 

been  published  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Review  bade  it  a  final  farewell,  they  are  both  arrested  and 

OF   Reviews.     Mr.   Edwin   Bjdrk-  accused    of    murder.     Now    both    Maurice    and 

^b«^%im'  ™^"»  Strindberg's  translator,  whose  Henriette,  so  far  as  deeds  go,  are  guiltless,  but  in 

"^^                first  volume  of  plays  in  translation  their  thoughts  and  desires  they  are  guilty.     From 

was  noticed  in  these  pages  in  February,  gives  us  this  point  in  the  play  a    swift   and  remorseless 

this  month  a  Strindberg  play — '*  There  are  Crimes  retribution    follows    them  as  surely  as  if  they 

and  Crimes."^   Thisplay  was  written  in  1899,  when  had    committed    the    deed.     They    are    finally 

the  author  was  fifty  years  old,  and  therefore  be-  acquitted  when  science  proves  the  child  died  of 

kwgs  to  that  later  period  when  Strindberg  the  natural  causes,  but  the  poison  works   on    until 

Mystic,  the  man  of  personal  faith  and  august  both  are  on  the  verge  of  madness  and  their  love 

vision  overtowcred  Strindberg  the  Realist.     It  is  "tainted  from  the  first"  by  unholiness  turns  to 

a  beautiful  parable  play  worked  out  in  detail  with  bitter  hatred, 
the  concentration  upon  a  single  idea  that  borders 

Qpoo  madness — a  plav  that  searches  our  hearts,  Mr.  Otto  Heller'^  attempt  to  interpret  Ibsen 

asking  the  question  of  Cain,  "Am  I  my  brother's  justifies  itself.     He  has  followed  the  admirable 

keeper?"     The   "crimes"   of   the   play,   as   Mr.  methods  of  Mr.  William  Archer  in  simplifying 

Bjdrkman  states  in  his  interpretative  preface,  are  Norwegian  names  and  titles,  and 

DOC  those  of  the  criminal  code,  but  those  against  intSprSted    endeavors  to  reveal   Ibsen   in   his 

the  spirit — "against  the  impalpable  power  that  true  place  as  both  a  poet  and  a  moral 

moves  us  against  God."     Must  we  not  account  for  teacher,  and  also  to  remove  from  his  works  the 

our  crimes  of  thought,  of  desire,  those  craft v  fore-  cloudy  veil  of  obscurity  which  has  been  placed 

nuiners  of  our  deeds,  the  wild  birds  of  the  human  upon  them  by  the  "  Ibsen  cult."    The  social  and 

beart?    Swedenborg,  Ibsen,  Bjdrnson  and  Strind-  problem  plays  are  given  rather  more  attention  than 

ber|  form  the  great  Somdinavian  group  of  literary  those  that  are  purely  romantic  and  historical.-  Mr. 

gemus.    Like  the  Recording  Angel,  they  have  set  Frank  Colby  has  asked  "What  in  the  world  has  a 

down  our  inmost  thoughts;   they  have  bidden  us  good  placid  American  audience  to  do  with  this 

pause  a  moment  in  the  mad  race  of  life  and  ask  the  half-mad  old  Scandinavian?     He  writes  only  for 

ioul — ^Whither  goest  thou?     Briefly  the  story  of  those  who  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  disturbed."    Mr. 

"There  are  Crimes  and  Crimes,"  is  one  of  Maurice,  Heller  retorts  that  truth  is  ever  disturbing  because 

an  ambitious  but  unsuccessful  playwright,  who  it  stirs  us  to  action  or  to  righteous  wrath.    No  na- 

comes  sudden]}^  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  success  and  tion  or  people  can  thrive  under  a  "conspiracy  of 

becomes  in  a  night  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  public,  silence"   concerning    matters    of  public  welfare. 

His  play  is  produced;  the  critics  laud  its  ments;  he  These  summaries  are,  of  all  the  Ibsen  interpreta- 

is  to  receive  one  hundred  thousand  francs.     Duty  tions,  the  clearest  and  the  most  adaptable  to  the 

bids  him  fulfill  his  promises,  marry  the  companion  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  his  Ibsen.    The 

who  has  shared  his  poverty  and  legitimatize  his  various  quotations  from  the  play  are  selected  with 

child,  but  intoxicated  by  his  sudden  change  of  for-  rare  judgment.    They  illustrate  and  define  without 

tone,  he  becomes  infatuated  with  the  unscrupulous  producing   confusion  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to 

Henriette,  who  is  already  pledged  to  his  friend,  the  teaching  intended  by  the  play  in  question. 

They  decide  to  elope  and  m  the  tumult  of  their  Rarely  is  such  a  useful  dramatic  interpretive  work 

selfish  jov  wish  the  child, — the  link  that  binds  him  offered  the  general  reader  and  the  student  of  dra- 

to  the  uuthful  Jeanne, — dead.     They  are  over-  matic  literature. 
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WHEN  Jane  Addams  speaks  on  any  phase  of  so-  stories  of  the  girls  themselves  who  have  been 

rial  reform  we  may  expect  to  find  not  only  drawn  into  the  net.    Miss  Addams  elahontes  her 

solidfoundationsforheropinion,  but  the  best,  most  theme  calmly  and  makes  many  judicious  sugges- 

luM  Addams  ^i^is^^ened    interpretation    of    the  tions  regarding  the  proper  modern  attitude  toward 

w  the  Social   problem    she    considers.      In     her  this  problem.    Much  of  the  material  in  this  book 

KvU         little  book,  recently  issued,  "A  New  was  originally  published  in  magazine  form.    It  was 

Conscience  and  Aii  Ancient  Evil,***  Miss  Addams  based  on  Miss  Addams*  work  with  the  Juvenile 

pves  us  a  frank,  direct  statement  of  the  social  evil,  Prot'^ctive  Association  of  Chicago,  and  her  work 

wsin^  her   treatment   upon   facts,    upon  actual  at  Hull-House.    As  head  of  the  publication  com- 

J*penences  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  mittee  of  this  association,  she  read  the  original 

*_* white  slave"  traffic,  and  in  many  cases  upon  the  documents  in   a   series  of  special   investigations 

■llMre  are  Orlmea  aad  Crimes.    By  Ausuot  Strindberg.  made  into  dance  halls,  theatres,  amusement  parks, 

ThMleted  by  Bdwin  BJfirkman.  Scrfbnei^s.     86  pp.     78c. 

"Hnrlk  Ibeea.     Play  and  Problems.     By  Otto  Heller.  a  A  New  Conscience  and  An  Ancient  EvU.    By  Jane  Ad- 

"oofbton,  Miflttn  Co.    847  pp.,  por.  $2.  dams.    MacmiUan.    219  pp.    $1. 
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lake  excursion  boats,  and  petty  gambling,  as  well 
as  the  home  surroundings  of  one  hundred  juvenile 
court  children  and  the  records  of  four  thousand 
parents  who  "clearly  contributed  to  the  delin- 
quency of  their  own  families."  Besides  these  there 
came  under  her  notice  the  personal  histories  of  two 
hundred  department  store  girls,  two  hundred  fac- 
tory girls,  two  hundred  immigrant  girls,  two  hun- 
dred office  girls,  and  the  girls  employed  in  one 
hundred  hotels  and  restaurants.  While  it  all  was 
"most  distressing,*'  Miss  Addams  says  she  was 
"^uch  impressed  and  at  times  fairly  startled  by 
the  large  and  diversified  number  of  people  to  whom 
the  very  existence  of  the  *  white  slave  traffic  had 
become  unendurable  and  who  promptly  responded 
to  the  appeal  made  on  behalf  of  its  victims.'* 

A  brilliant  work  on  archaeology^  in  a  compar- 
atively virgin  field.  South  America,  comes  in  the 
wake  of  our  newly  aroused  interest  in  the  South 
ArehaeoioKy  American  states.  Its  author,  Mr.  T. 
in  South  Athol  Joyce,  makes  no  pretense  of 
America  covering  the  field  in  a  connected  or 
an  authoritative  manner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
do  so  at  the  present  time  is  an  impossibility,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  exploration  and  research.  The  G.  G. 
Heye  expedition  is  now  at  work  in  Elcuador,  but 
Peru  has  been  only  partially  explored;  Columbia 
and  Venezuela  are  practically  untouched,  and  in 
Argentine  alone  is  archaeological  research  being 
carried  on  by  an  efficient  body  of  men.  Germany, 
France  and  Sweden  have  taken  the  largest  part  m 
the  field  of  archaeology  in  South  America.  Inter- 
est for  this  enterprise  and  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  work  have  been  strangely  lacking  in  the  United 
States.  Even  the  patient  and  life-long  investiga- 
tions of  Uhle  in  Peru  have  been  practically  unap- 
preciated in  this  country.  Mr.  Joyce's  book  covers 
the  archaeology  of  South  America  briefly,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  eariy  history  of  Peru.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  most  ancient  form 
of  government  there  was  communism,  which  con- 
tinued in  operation  in  the  Inca  state  until  the  em- 
pire grew  and  gradually  an  official  class  sprang 
into  existence,  which  developed  into  the  bureau- 
cracy found  by  Pizarro.  Great  contrasts  existed 
between  different  states.  When  the  Inca  state  had 
entirely  fallen  away  from  communism,  the  Arau- 
canians,  a  race  farther  south,  enjoyed  perfect  in- 
dividual freedom.  It  was  a  creed  witn  them  as 
with  our  forefathers.  Mr.  Joyce  writes,  apropos  of 
their  determined  resistance  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Inca  Empire,  "When  a  people  as  a 
whole  is  prepared  to  perish  rather  than  submit,  it 
is  unconquerable.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Inca  Empire  ceased  at  the  river  Maule."  The 
illustrations  for  this  volume  are  cuts  of  antiquities 
and  of  ancient  ruins,  with  especial  attention  to  pot- 
tery. An  excellent  map  of  South  America  is  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix. 

Some  years  ago  an  absorbingly  interesting  vol- 
ume on  war  and  peace  entitled  "  The  Valor  of  Ignor- 
ance" came  from  the  pen  of  General  Homer  Lea. 
^         In  this  book  the  author  endeavored 
^p€?iU*       *^    arouse    Americans    from    their 
'•fancied   security  from   invasion." 
In  a  new  book,  "The  Day  of  the  Saxon,"*  General 
Lea  aims  to  awaken  the  British  Empire  to  the 
danger  which  each  day  threatens  more  and  more 

*  South  Americaji  Arch»eolonr.    By  T.  Athol  Joyce.    Q. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    202  pp.    |^. 

•  The  Day  of  the  Saxon.     By  Homer  Left.     Hmrpers. 
249  pp.    $1.80. 


"the  thin,  red  Saxon  line,"  which  encircles  the 
globe.  He  indicates  the  principal  danger  points  in 
the  Briton's  far-flung  Empire  "with  the  world 
against  him  and  his  frontiers  on  every  sea." 
"Nothing,"  he  says,  "but  neglect  can  defeat  Brit- 
ain,— but  neglect  has  already  seized  her."  "The 
Day  of  the  Saxon"  is  the  second  volume  of  a  tril- 
ogy in  which  General  Lea  proposes  to  deal  with 
"new  phases  of  military  science  as  they  affect 
international  existence." 

"Elsie  Lindtner,"*  a  novel  by  Madame  Karen 
Michaelis  Stangeland,  is  the  sequel  to  that  author's 
former  book,  "The  Dangerous  Age,"  which  at- 
A  Sequel  to  tracted  considerable  attention  in 
^TheDan-  Europe  and  in  this  country.  One 
BcrousAge."  niust  read  Madame  Stangeland's 
books  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  or  let  them  alone. 
They  are  too  frankly  written  for  hastv  judgment. 
The  author  is  a  Danish  woman  and  the  Danes 
have,  in  common  with  the  other  Scandinavians,  a 
tendency  to  a  concentration  upon  a  single  idea 
that  borders  upon  madness.  In  "Elsie  Lindtner," 
there  is  the  continuation  of  the  theme  of  "The 
Dangerous  A^,"  which  is — ^reduced  to  plain  words 
— a  pathological  study  of  woman  in  the  forties. 
The  brilliant,  erratic  Elsie,  who  in  the  former  book 
divorces  her  husband,  fails  to  win  her  youthful 
admirer  who  has  long  worshiped  her  from  afar,  and 
then  turns  to  her  husband  only  to  find  he  has  con- 
soled himself  and  remarried,  starts  on  a  Cook's 
tour  around  the  world  with  her  faithful  companion 
Jeanne.  The  opening  chapter  of  "Elsie  Lindtner" 
finds  her  sick  of  travel  and  filled  with  disappoint- 
ment over  her  wasted  life.  She  wanders  on  o\'er 
the  world  indulging  in  fads  and  fancies  until  the 
advent  of  a  savior  in  the  form  of  a  waif,  Kelly, 
whom  she  adopts,  and  with  whom,  in  the  assump- 
tion of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  mother- 
hood, she  finds  peace  and  happiness.  The  book 
has  little  form,  technically  speaking.  There  is  an 
interlude  composed  of  the  letters  of  Elsie's  friend. 
Lili  Rothe,  to  one  of  the  two  men  she  loved.  One 
of  these — ^the  "Yellow  Orchid"  love  letter  reveals 
Madame  Stangeland's  talent  to  be  as  rare  and 
spiritualized  as  it  is  brilliant. 

The  publication  of  a  collection  of  Yiddish  tales,^ 
by  the  Jewish  publication  society  of  America,  is  to 
introduce  the  non- Yiddish  public  to  the  many  of 

the  writers  active  in  Russian  Jewry 
V?ddl8h       *"^   ^^  acquaint   the   public   with 

Yiddish  literature  beyond  the  im- 
pressions it  has  received  from  Perez  and  Sholom 
Alechem.  There  are  forty-eight  stories  in  this 
volume  collected  from  the  writings  of  twenty  dif- 
ferent authors.  It  is  not  over-praise  to  say  that 
each  one  is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  These  tales  of  Jewry 
are  profoundly  moving;  they  open  a  perspective 
upon  a  life  of  which  the  western  Gentile  has  but 
little  knowledge  and  in  many  cases  less  sympathy. 
While  they  cannot  be  termed  cheerful  tales — the 
sorrows  of  the  "pale"  have  saddened  their  merri- 
ment— they  have  sprightly  wit  and  mirth  that  has 
risen  through  tears.  It  would  be  desirable  that 
everyone  who  feels  a  touch  of  anti-Semitic  preju- 
dice, could  read  these  stories.  Predjudice  van- 
ishes beneath  the  search-light  of  perfect  knowledge. 
Ignorance  is  the  only  real  barrier  between  race  and 
race,  between  brother  and  brother.     The  "Three 

•  Elsie  Lindtner.  By  Karin  MlchaeUa  BtaageUnd.  John 
Lane  Co.    212  pp.    $1.20. 

« Yiddish  Tales.  Philadelphia:  Jewish  PabUcaUon 
Society.    699  pp. 
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Who  Ate" — is  the  pathetic  story  of  three  Rabbis  The   ** Statesman's  Year- Book,"*  for  the, year 

who  broke  the  "Law"  and  ate  in  the  Synagogue  1912,  in  its  forty-ninth  annual  edition,  contains 

before  the  congregation  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  1428  pages  and  a  number  of  new  and  very  valuable 

m  order  that  their  flock  might  do  likewise  and  save  maps.      Recent    historical    events 

themselves  from  the  plague.     David  Frischmann,  S^omUeS*^''  which  have  taken  place  in  India, 

the  author  of  this  story,  is  a  Hebrew  editor,  critic,  China,  Morocco,  and  Tripoli  receive 

and  satirist.     He   was  born   in    1863   at    Lodz,  special  adequate  treatment.     In  most  cases  the 

Poland,  and  has  lived  at  Warsaw  nearly  all  his  life,  results  of  the  censuses  taken  in  various  countries  in 

He  translated  George  Eliot's  "Daniel  Deronda"  1910  and  191 1  have  been  incorporated,  and  the 

mto  Yiddish.     Another  story  remarkable  for  a  result  of  recent  legislation  in  Great  Britain  with 

certain  inspired  quality  is  "Reb  Shloimeh,"  by  reference  to  social  reform  has  been  noted.    The 

David  Pinsld.     This  talented  author,  among  other  "Statesman's  Year-Book "  maintains  its  traditional 

works,  has  written  a  series  of  Messiah  dramas,  high  level.     It  is  indispensable  in  the  newspaper  or 

The  translations  have  been  made  by  Helena  Frank  magazine  editorial  room, 
and  the  compilation  of  the  bibliographical  data  has 

been  given  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Freidus,  of  the  New  York  When  he  was  old  and  ill,  and  the  end  was  not  far 

Public  Library.  off,  Tolstoy  found  it  difficult  to  work  consecutively 

upon  his  essay  "What  is  Religion?"  and  other 

Spain  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  countries  of  the  shorter  didactic  essays  that    were 

old  regime.  The  magnificence  of  its  court  ccremo-  ttoyStories    ®"g^g>"K  ^i"**  so  he  turned  for  relief 

nials  and  the  punctihousness  of  the  social  usages  of  to  the  writing  of  three  tales  which 

its  upper  classes  make  it  particularly  have  been  published  since  his  death.    These  are 

*^mrf'**'    interesting  to  the  average  American  now  brought  out  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  and 

whose  actual  surroundings  (if  not  the  publishers  inform  us  their  publication  is  au- 

his  ambitions  and  pretensions)  are  so  different,  thorized  by  arrangement  with  the  Tolstoy  heirs. 

WiUiam  Miller  Collier,  late  American  Minister  to  They   are    severally    entitled    "Hadji   Murad,"* 

Spain,  in  hb  recently  issued  book,  "At  the  Court  of  "Father   Sergius,"*   and    "The    Man  Who  Was 

HisCathdtc  Majesty,"^  has  aimed  to  present  a  side  Dead."*    Hadji    Murad,    translated    by  Aylmer 

of  Spanish  court  life  hitherto  overlooked  by  de-  Maude,  is  the  story  of  a  wild  figure  of  the  Caucasus 

sariptive  and  historical  writers.     Mr.  Collier,  who  whom  Tolstoy  met  back  in  1851  in  Tiflis.     In  the 

wields  a  facile  pen,  describes  the  magnificent  and  story  he  appears  as  a  good  Mohammedan  who 

imposittg  ceremonies  of  the  Spanish   court  and  always  performed  his  ablutions,  said  his  prayers 

hyt  bare  the  meaning  of  it  all — a  meaning  whose  regularly,  and  cut  his  enemies  to  pieces  whenever  he 

onraveling    is   often    difficult.      The    volume    is  could  get  at  them.     In  the  story  Tolstoy  makes  us 

illustrated.  feel  how  repugnant  to  him  were  the  traditional 

ways  of  life  that  we  call  "civilized,"  with  all  its 

"Play- Making,"*  a  manual  of  craftsmanship  or  selnshness  and  self-indulgence,  its  officialism,  gross 

a  handbook  for  inexperienced  talent,  comes  to  us  materialism,  and   complete  lack  of  spirituality. 

this  month  from  William  Archer.     It  is  admirably  The  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,  of  whom  Hacfji 

■oMMti^Mt   am'  ^''^^^®*^»  holding  the  interest  from  Murad  was  so  fine  a  type,  are  noted  for  their  reli- 

"•ywiShu    beginning  to  end.     It  is  not  a  book  gious  fervor,  their  capacity  for  self-abnegation  and 

of  criticism,  but  as  the  author  states,  self-sacrifice  in  a  great  cause.     These  qualities  were 

a  book  of  "discussion  and  practical  suggestion."  always  especially  attractive  to  Tolstoy.    The  story 

Mr.  Archer  has  realized  with  Brander  Matthews  of  Hadji  Murad  is  gloomy  and  grim,  but  its  realism 

and  other  writers  on  the  drama,  that  a  great  revival  is  tremendous  and  convincing.     "  Father  Sergius  " 

of  draoaatic  literature  is  now  taking  place.    The  is  impressive,  although  at  times  a  gloomy  and  psy- 

wave  is  rising  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  its  chological  study,  this  time  of  monasticism,  and 

creat.    For  those  who  have  creative  talent  and  with  the  eternal  motif  of  sex  brought  in  with  Tol- 

whofailthroughlackof  logic,  of  analysis  and  of  CO-  stoy's  inimitable  power.     "The  Man  Who  Was 

ordination  of  their  factors  of  the  drama,  this  book  Dead "  is,  in  a  measure,  like  all  of  Tolstoy's  best 

conies  with  solid  common  sense  and  discriminating  works,    biographical.     Undoubtedly    the    noblest 

advice.   After  reading  the  book  one  has  absorbed,  part  of  Fedia,  the  principal  character,  is  Tolstoy 

beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  construction  of  himself.    As  a  protest  against  the  marriage  and 

plays,  a  wealth   of  information   about  classical  divorce  laws  of  Russia,  this  story  is  an  effective 

niodcm  drama  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  document.     The    Russian   title   translated    "The 

With  proper  catholicity  Mr.  Archer  reminds  us  Man  Who  Was  Dead,"  is  Zhivoi  Trup.     Another 

that  01  all  dramatic  openings  there  is  none  that  translation  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Evarts,  of  the  same 

«irpassesthe  lines  spoken  by  Richard  Plantagenet  work,  in  which  the  title  is  rendered  "The  Living 

limping  down  the  empty  stage:  Corpse,"^  is  brought  out  by  Brown  Brothers  of 

Philadelphia. 

S*!L*  1^  '^^^^  ^^  *T  <^>«:<^"**^*  ,  „    1,  'The  Statesman's  Yeai^Book:   1912.    Edited  by  J.  Scott 
A  T*  JP?u  *^  "if^u^.  V  *^^  ~"  ^  ^V^'*  KelUe.    MacmiUan  A  Oo.    1428  pp..  maps.    $3. 
And  an  the  clouds  that  lour  d  upon  our  house  «  Hadji  Murad.      By  Leo  Tolstoy.     Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buned.  290  pp.    $1.20. 
»  Father  Sergius.    By  Leo  Tolsoy.    Dodd.  Mead  &  Ck). 

•M  thjOcHirt  of  Hte  Ca^  '^?^fe  Mm  Who  Was  Dead.    By  Leo  Tolstoy.    Dodd. 

"Uwr  Collier.     A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.     330  pp..  ill.     $2.        Mead  &  Co.    190  pp.    $1.20. 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


A  RECENT  newspaper  headline  tells  of 
the  admission  to  quotation  on  the  New 
'^rk  Stock  Exchange  of  $300,000,000  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  This  is  the  largest  total 
of  securities  admitted  at  any  one  time  in 
years.  Newspaper  headline  writers  glory  in 
big  figures.  They  revel  in  the  largest  totals 
in  years,  and  generous  space  is  certain  to  be 
given  any  "story"  which  can  be  so  intro- 
duced. But  there  is  a  meaning  behind  these 
figures  which  merits  more  than  the  passing 
curiosity  of  readers  of  sensational  items. 

Of  the  total  of  $300,000,000  of  new  securi- 
ties placed  at  one  time  upon  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, more  than  one-third  were  preferred 
and  common  stocks  of  certain  corporations 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  retail  store 
operations,  these  corporations  having  been 
known  but  a  few  months  only  to  the  financial 
Renters.  Indeed,  until  quite  recently  they 
were  not  corporations  at  all  but  private 
partnerships. 

It  used  frequently  to  be  said  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  content  to  deal  year 
after  year  in  the  same  things  and  made  no 
attempt  to  diversify  the  securities  its  mem- 
bers were  permitted  to  buy  and  sell.  For  the 
most  part  these  were  the  bonds  and  stocks 
of  the  big  railroad  systems  and  of  a  few  of 
the  trusts,  so  called.  These  great  corpora- 
tions were  pretty  closely  identified  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  "money  kings."  The 
farmer  or  small  business  man  with  $500  to 
invest  read  of  the  million-share  days  on  the 
Exchange,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  panic,  and 
of  the  doings  of  E.  H.  Harriman  and  other 
giants  of  finance.  The  stocks  they  were 
credited  with  dealing  in  did  not  seem  within 
his  reach  even  if  he  were  not  suspicious  of 
all  such  doings.  Then,  too,  the  glib,  smooth 
promoters  who  tried,  so  often  successfully,  to 
sell  him  worthless  stock,  had  been  only  too 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  small  investor's 
state  of  mind  and  persuade  him  to  buy  their 
wares  by  denouncing  the  iniquities  of  Wall 
Street. 

But  investment  conditions  are  changing 
as  regards  the  Stock  Exchange.  There  are 
still  many  himdreds  of  unlisted  bonds  which 
would  be  no  safer  if  they  were  found  among 
the  "listed"  items.  But  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  the  variety  of  both  bonds  and 
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stocks  placed  on  the  Exchange  has  remarkably 
widened.  Not  long  ago  one  could  find  no 
investments  either  on  or  ofiF  the  Exchange 
which  were  even  moderately  safe  except  rail- 
road securities  and  bank  shares.  Then  came 
the  pubUc  utility  corporations, — gas,  electric, 
and  telephone.  The  securities  of  this  group 
have  been  more  or  less  standardized  and  safe- 
guarded by  many  of  the  best  dealers  until 
they  at  present  form  most  desirable  invest- 
ments. Now  another  great  addition  is  being 
made  to  the  securities  available  for  general 
investment  by  the  incorporating  of  many 
private  manufacturing  and  trading  concerns. 
A  steadily  growing  number  of  these  com- 
panies have  become  so  large  and  prosperous 
as  to  require  a  wider  market  for  their  secur- 
ities than  could  be  arranged  for  privately.  So 
there  have  been  added  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
list  the  shares  of  department  stores,  five-and- 
ten-cent  stores,  typewriter,  biscuit  and  crack- 
er, automobile,  and  many  other  corporations 
which  would  have  been  looked  upon  askance 
ten  years  ago. 

The  popularity  of  the  industrial  preferred 
stock  may  easily  be  overdone.  Many  of 
them  are  quite  unsuitable  for  the  average 
investor.  The  points  which  must  be  looked 
into  before  buying  such  stocks  are  nimierous 
and  elaborate.  Recent  happenings  in  the 
preferred  shares  of  an  automobile  company 
whose  securities  had  been  hailed  as  welcome 
additions  to  the  standard  issues  should  act 
as  a  brake  upon  too  hasty  promoters. 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
article  to  go  into  details  about  the  precau- 
tions to  be  observed.  The  point  which  it  is 
desired  to  make  here  is  that  whatever  the 
merits  or  defects  individually  of  the  great 
mass  of  newly  promoted  industrial  preferred 
stocks,  the  fact  remains  that  never  before 
in  the  history  of  banking  houses  in  this  coun- 
try have  reputable  promotions  in  all  manner 
of  things  had  a  greater  vogue  than  now.  As 
stated  before,  railroad  transportation  was  long 
the  expanding  business  of  the  coimtry  and 
absorbed  the  major  portion  of  accimiidating 
investment  funds.  Now  capital  is  turning 
steadily  to  industrial  enterprises.  Railroads 
have  many  problems  yet  to  solve  but  they 
are  fairly  well  established,  and  however  great 
the  sums  they  may  hereafter  absorb  for  im- 
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provexnents  and  reconstruction,  it  is  unlikely  — stocks  of  great  bread-baking  companies 

that  with  the  strict  State  and  national  regu-  seeking  to  feed  whole  cities,  stocks  of  drug 

lation  insisted  upon  by  public  opinion  they  companies  with  wonderful  records  of  success, 

will  be  able  to  pay  large  returns  to  investors,  and  so  on.    One  of  these  companies  sold  $52,- 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  railroad  securi-  616,123  worth  of  goods  last  year, — sl  total 

ties  should  not  remain  eminently  safe  invest-  which  exceeds  that  of  many  of  the  older 

mentSy  returning  a  low  or  moderate  rate  of  trusts.    Most  of  these  companies  are  in  no 

mcome.    But  manufacturing   and   retailing  sense  trusts.    They  have  plenty  of  competi- 

appear   to  be  the  lines  where  future  big  tion, — too  much,  in  some  cases, 

profits  are  to  be  made.  As  this  movement  progresses  it  may  6e 

For  one  thing  the  business  of  financing  the  well  to  point  out  from  time  to  time  some  of 
steam  railroads  has  become  closely  concen-  the  safeguards  to  be  observed  in  buying  the 
trated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  banking  new  securities,  as  well  as  some  of  the  dangers 
houses.  Financing  public  utilities  is  by  no  that  beset  the  investor.  But  for  the  moment 
means  so  dosely  concentrated,  but  it  is  a  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  despite  failures  and 
highly  specialized  business.  There  are  many  losses  which  are  sure  to  occur,  there  will  be 
small  or  moderate  sized  banking  houses  many  marked  successes.  Conservative  peo- 
that  cannot  share  in  the  financing  of  rail-  pie  are  astonished  at  the  influx  of  new  securi- 
roads  and  have  not  specialized  along  the  ties.  But  it  is  an  old  story  on  the  London 
public  utility  line,  which  welcome  the  trans-  Stock  Exchange.  The  last  time  the  writer 
formation  of  privately  or  locally  owned  enter-  made  a  coimt  there  were  lesa  than  a  thousand 
prises  into  public  share  corporations  with  a  securities  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
wide  distribution  of  ownership.  It  affords  an  change.  There  have  long  been  more  than 
outlet  for  their  activities.  five  thousand  listed  on  the  London  Exchange. 

Of  course  it  will  require  time  to  bring  in-  The  London  Statist^  an  abler  investors' 
dustrial  preferred  stocks  up  to  an3rthing  like  paper  than  any  which  this  country  can  boast 
the  uniform  standard  of  merit  which  railroad  of,  gives  the  most  careful  reviews  to  the 
and  public  utility  securities  enjoy.  But  when  shares  of  restaurant  companies  and  millinery 
in  one  day  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  its  stores.  The  Englishman  long  ago  had  to 
insistence  upon  frequent  statements  of  earn-  find  another  outlet  for  his  savings  than  rail- 
ings and  bsdance  sheets,  admits  $41,026,600  road  shares,  and  there  seems  nothing  un- 
stCK^  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  $15,-  dignified  nor  humorous  to  him  in  the  idea  of 
000,000  stock  of  the  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  dealing  in  shares  of  the  Louise  Millinery,  Ltd. 
Company,  and  $65,000,000  stock  of  the  F.  W.  Perhaps  the  investment  field  in  this  country 
WooIwotUi  Company,  one  is  impressed  with  will  never  become  as  broad  as  in  England, 
the  fact  that  this  group  of  securities  is  be-  but  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  its  old 
coming  important.    Many  others  are  coining,  narrowness  is  being  rapidly  done  away  with. 
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No.   J77.    "PARTICIPATING"  MORTGAGES  mortgages.     In  our  opinion,  an  eight  per  cent. 

Having  a  few  tunes  in  the  past  availed  myself  of  your  un-  mortgage  that  cannot,  SO  to  speak,  Stand  on  its 

{JHTtial  information  on  investment  propositions.  I  am  taking  q^q  f^gs  is  not  a  genuine  investment  proposition, 
tfce  Ubeity  of  coming  to  jrou  agam.    Will  you  please  give  me  o  o  r     r 

Toor  opimon  as  to  the  safety  and  desirability  of  eight  per  

«ot  participating  farm  mortgages?  ^^   ^^^   TYPICAL  FIVE  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENTS 

*'  Participating "  is  a  much  abused  term  in  in-        Before  long  I  shall  have  some  money  to  invest  in  safe  five 

vestment     phraseology.      Our    observations    have  per  cent,  bonds.     I  have  had  the  following  offered  to  me: 

convinced  us  that  most  securities  to  which  the      ^JSJIlfs oMf'sa-k^Sundrng fives. 

term  is  applied  need  to  be  pretty  closely  scrutinized.       Central  Vermont  equipment  fives. 

Farm  mortgages  are  about  the  last  thing  in  the  Would  there  be  any  choice  in  these  m  a  pnrfcrred  investment? 

»*«<»%*..  .^  :Jr.,»«4-M»»«-«  ♦!,««.  «,-o>  .l.»..l^  r«,.^^w.«><^  Name  some  other  bonds  of  hke  strength  which  might  be 

atttonr  of  investments  that  we  should  expected  considered.     I  now  have  Commonwealth  Edison  fivcT 

">  nnd  provided  with  so-K:alIed     pront-shanng 

features.    Frankly,  we  are  not  impressed  with  the       Both  public  utility  bonds  are  representative  of 

idea.    We  may  repeat  again  what  we  have  fre-  about  the  highest  grade  securities  of  their  type, 

qucntly  said,  that  there  seem  to  be  in  many  in-  Between  them  we  see  comparatively  little  dif- 

"tances  perfectly  good  reasons  for  mortgages  in  ference  from   the  point  of  view  of  investment 

certain  parts  of  the  country  bearing  interest  as  high  merit.     In  the  Central  Vermont  equipments  you 

as  eight  per  cent.     But,  on  principle,  we  become  would  have  a  type  of  investment  whose  record  of 

**ispicious  about  intrinsic  security  in  cases  where  safety  is  rather  unusual.     There  is,  in  fact,  some- 

>t  is  found  necessary  to  hold  out  the  lure  of  ad-  what  more  precedent  on  which  to  base  judgment 

dilional  return  in  order  to  create  a  market  for  such  of  the  safety  of  principal  and  interest  of  such 
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securities  than  there  is  precedent  on  which  to  base 
judgment  of  the  safety  of  public  utility  bonds. 
We  mean  by  this  that  railroad  equipment  ob- 
ligations, as  a  class,  have  been  subjected  to  more 
severe  tests,  which  they  have  withstood  in  a  re- 
markably satisfactory  manner.  But,  as  between 
the  equipment  bonds  and  either  one  of  the  other 
two  issues,  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  any  but 
a  more  or  less  arbitrary  choice  on  general  grounds. 
Although  the  Chicago  Telephone  and  People's 
Obls  fives  are  both  widely  known  issues  with 
nftasonably  broad  markets,  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  equipments  might  prove  somewhat  the  more 
•stable  in  market  value.  This  is  a  consideration 
that  would  be  of  no  little  importance,  provided  you 
foresaw  any  possibility  of  being  under  the  necessity 
of  convertmg  your  investment  into  cash  on  short 
notice.  Then,  too,  the  equipments  being  issued 
in  various  maturities,  would  lend  themselves  to  a 
special  arrangement  of  your  investment  more 
readily  than  the  other  bonds. 

It  is  not  particularly  easy  at  all  times  to  find  odd 
lots  of  ec^uipment  bonds  or  notes  in  the  market. 
The  relatively  small  offerings,  like  the  recent  one 
of  Seaboard  Air  Line  d>^*s,  are  quickly  absorbed  as 
a  rule  by  institutignal  buyine,  so  that  they  rarely 
become  available  for  the  individual  investor.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  is  still  a  floating 
supply  of  older  and  larger  issues,  like  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  4>^'s,  due  February,  1916  to  1922,  and  New 
York  Central  Lines  4>^*s,  due  January,  1920  to 
1926,  obtainable  about  as  follows:  the  former  on  a 
4.30  per  cent,  basis,  the  latter  on  a  4.40  per  cent, 
basis.  Your  banker  would  doubtless  be  able  to 
suggest  others. 

In  the  public  utility  class  we  might  suggest  other 
bonds  like  the  following  as  being  of  about  equal 
investment  merit  with  those  you  already  have 
under  consideration: 

Washington  Water  Power  first  5's 

Laclede  Gas  of  St.  Louis  first  5's,  or  refunding  5*s 

Detroit  Edison  first  and  collateral  5*s 

Niagara  Falls  Power  first  5's 

Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  first  5's 

Michigan  State  Telephone  5*s 

New  York  Telephone  4>^*s 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  5's 
These  issues  we  have  picked  more  or  less  at  random 
from  among  some  of  the  better  known  bonds 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  We  do 
not  necessarily  mean  to  impyly  by  this  that  we 
favor  listed  bonds  of  this  type  over  the  scores  of 
high-class  issues  that  are  handled  privately  by  the 
big  investment  banking  houses  and  never  heard  of 
on  any  of  the  exchanges.  In  fact,  we  believe  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  to  your  advantage  to  in- 
vestigate the  opportunitit-d  in  the  field  of  quiet, 
unlisted  securities.  You  would  find  that  by 
making  some  sacrifice  of  marketability  you  could 
get  more  income  and  be  scarcely  less  assured  about 
the  ultimate  safety  of  your  funds. 


No.     379. 


RAILROAD  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
SHARES 


I  received  recently  a  very  kind  answer  from  you  to  a  letter 
of  mine  inquiring  about  investments.  One  of  your  suggestions 
has  been  heeded.  I  put  a  few  thousands  into  first  mortgages 
on  land  and  houses  at  six  per  cent.     The  property  is  worth 


about  three  times  the  value  of  the  mortgages  aad  loss  from 
fire  is  covered  by  insurance.  These  mortgages  were  placed 
by  a  skilled  attorney  on  local  property.  aM  the  attorney 
guards  my  interest  and  collects  the  interest.  I  now  write 
regarding  the  advisability  of  selling  railroad  and  tmst  com* 
pany  shares  to  a  considerable  amount  and  re-investingtlM 
proceeds.  These  shares  came  to  me  by  inheritance  They 
consist  of  Penns^vania  Railroad  and  Delaware  &  Hudsoa 
Company  stock, — about  one-half  the  total  amount — axKl 
stock  of  four  trust  companies  to  the  amount  of  the  other  half. 
At  present  market  prices  these  shares  would  bring  a  laxve 
sum  of  money.  My  attorney  advises  holding  them.  He  says 
the  railroad  shares  are  conservative  investments.  The  trust 
companies  he  does  not  know  much  about.  Can  you  advise 
me  in  regard  to  this? 

Your  mortgage  investment  seems  to  have  been 
made  under  what  any  authority  would  consider 
practically  ideal  conditions.  Your  attorney  is 
right  in  his  judgment  of  the  railroad  shares  you 
own.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  more 
conservative  investments  of  that  particular  type. 
One-half  of  a  large  fund  in  stocks,  even  stoclcs  of 
as  high  grade  as  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  does  not  afford  auite  the  kind  of  dis- 
tribution that  is  advocated  oy  the  most  competent 
investment  authorities.  But  in  your  case  we 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
investment  undisturbed,  at  least  for  the  present. 
With  the  trust  companies'  shares  we  see  the  situa- 
tion in  a  different  light.  There  seems  to  be  no 
logical  reason  why  a  man  in  your  position  should 
have  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  surplus  funds 
tied  up  in  high-priced  '* specialities"  of  this  kind. 
You  could  make  your  investment  position  a  con- 
siderably more  comfortable  one,  we  think,  if  you 
were  to  liquidate  these  shares  and  distribute  the 
proceeds,  say,  among  municipal,  public  service 
corporation  and  railroad  bonds,  yielding  from 
about  4K  to  5  or  5><  per  cent.  We  should  be 
^lad  to  have  you  again  avail  yourself  of  the  serv- 
ices of  this  department,  in  case  you  find  yourself 
in  doubt  about  other  factors  in  your  investment 
problem. 

No.     380.     UNITED  STATES  WORSTED 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  in  refi»rd  to  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  United  Sutes  Worsted  Company?  Has 
the  company  any  bonded  debt  or  oblisations  of  any  kind 
coming  ahc^  of  the  preferred  stock?  How  long  has  it  been 
paying  dividends?  What  is  the  margin  of  safety  for  the 
preferred  dividends?  Do  you  consider  it  a  safe  buy  at 
present  prices? 

This  company's  official  statements  do  not  show 
any  obligations  that  have  claims  prior  to  the  claim 
of  the  preferred  stock.  It  has  paid  regular  divi- 
dends on  this  stock  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.i>er 
annum  since  July  15,  1909.  The  last  financial 
statement,  namely,  that  as  of  July,  191 1,  showed 
total  assets  of  $4,6<S6,6oo,  total  liabilities  of  $914,- 
674,  total  net  assets  of  $3,752,016,  and  a  surplus 
over  the  $3,000,000  preferred  shares  outstanding 
of  $752,016.  This  surplus  compared  with  $467^04 
as  of  July,  1 910  and  $88,000  as  of  July,  1909.  The 
stock  is  a  semi-investment  issue  of  a  type  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  rather  satisfactory  demand 
among  business  investors  in  states  like  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  where  conditions  in  the  mill  industry 
are  more  familiarly  known  and  where  the  stock  is 
exempt  from  taxation. 
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uimmaMtn  ^^  ^  ^^^  oftcD  that  lawmakers  public  character  that  made  it  different  from 
Mrf  tktir  have  to  deal  with  as  many  ques-  other  candidacies,  until  after  the  convention 
'*•*'**  tions  of  great  and  enduring  im-  at  Chicago  in  June.  His  time  and  strength 
portance  as  have  occupied  the  Sixty-second  were  greatly  needed  by  the  important  duties 
Congress  during  the  long  session  which  began  of  his  public  office.  It  is  to  be  believed  that 
on  December  4  and  which  kept  Senators  and  no  President  hereafter  will  devote  long  peri- 
Representatives  continuously  at  Washington  ods  of  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  his  own 
until  far  into  August.  It  has  been  an  ex-  personal  ambitions, 
ccedingly  trying  session  for  very  many  of 

these  public  men.  Every  one  of  the  394  g^cond  urma  ^^^  Democratic  platform  this 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  aa  a  year  declares  for  a  single  Presi- 
contested  for,  in  the  elections  this  autumn.  ^^"^*^^  dential  term.  This  principle  does 
Political  conditions  in  their  home  States  have  not  need  to  await  constitutional  amendments, 
been  so  affected  by  the  movements  of  this  The  country  does  not  have  to  continue  a 
remarkable  year  that  the  men  who  were  President  in  power  if  it  does  not  so  desire, 
detained  at  Washington  felt,  in  many  cases,  Certainly  a  second  term  should  come  only 
a  very  urgent  need  of  getting  back  to  their  by  way  of  a  unanimous  and  unsolicited  re- 
districts.  One-third  of  the  membership  of  nomination,  followed  by  public  indorsement 
the  Senate  also  changes  every  two  years,  and  in  the  form  of  a  great  majority  at  the  polls, 
in  most  States  there  has  come  about  some  A  President  who  uses  the  patronage  and 
niore  or  less  definite  way  of  selecting  Senators  power  of  his  office  to  further  his  personal  am- 
by  popular  action.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  bition  for  a  second  term  is  guilty  of  abhorrent 
lawmakers  at  Washington  have,  during  the  official  impropriety.  It  is  to  be  believed  that 
past  three  months,  found  it  hard  to  be  wholly  the  appalling  object-lesson  of  the  present 
absorbed  in  pending  legislation,  and  to  con-  year  will  never  be  repeated  in  our  history, 
sjder  public  questions  purely  upon  their  Governor  Wilson's  supporters  say  that  the 
merits,  without  regard  to  politics.  Democratic  nominee  will  be  elected  in  No- 
vember. The  intention  of  the  Democratic 
Under  our  system,  these  confficts  platform  seems  to  be  to  limit  him  to  one 
PMM^oUti  ^^  motive  and  these  divisions  of  term.  But  in  any  case,  if  he  is  to  be  renomi- 
attention  cannot,  of  course,  be  nated  in  1916,  he  should  be  able  to  declare 
wholly  avoided.  We  must  make  the  best  we  that  he  has  spoken  no  word  and  committed 
can  of  a  system  that  has  its  merits  as  well  no  deed  in  his  official  capacity  as  President  of 
as  its  faults.  Whatever  can  in  reason  be  done  the  United  States  that  was  intended,  as  its 
to  keep  public  men  working  devotedly  at  motive,  to  assist  in  securing  his  nomination 
their  public  duties,  rather  than  at  their  own  by  the  Democratic  party.  If  this  seem  a 
personal  games  of  political  advantage,  will  hard  doctrine,  it  is  only  because  our  political 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  life  has  fallen  so  low  that  it  has  forgotten  the 
session  was  somewhat  prolonged  by  a  series  meaning  of  honor,  self-respect,  and  common 
of  conflicts  between  Congress  and  President  decency.  Nowhere  else  in  the  civilized  world 
^t-  During  a  great  part  of  the  session  the  does  the  executive  head  of  a  country  traffic 
™sident  had  been  entirely  occupied  with  his  in  appointments  to  office  and  grant  public 
own  personal  affairs.     His  candidacy  had  no  favors  with  a  view  to  keeping  himself  in 
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— 3p-  ^  r.--:    =y.> 

-1,  M.     Set  :3k  =™>7«i  betwewi  the  ex 

J  branche! 

ait  has  now  he 

'  x  rij^hi  reasoning  oi 

Mre  K  nothing  to  dt 

'■'■  ^^Be  sxadr  coming  of  ar 

Mr.'  Taft   has   re- 

t  wool  sched- 
ule   bill 
t  both  houses  ol 
'  tianrtate  of  the  people 
ZKL   lire  Ti  I ; :  2,  ha\-c  now  pro- 
■1  ^M    ^t^  .t'  Tcan  to  pass  bills 
»»a   i*.Jtt»:.>.   Mr.    Taft   ob- 
c  j^  sadertaking  to  say 
"~"  ^oictpeitCTtage  of 
y  tSnmat.    These 
■^^  =i;tK5-  rziiz   _  -'mi'-sb  has  had  incom- 
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LJa  r:*  -«^aLii.  n  raac  that  g3\-e  us  the 
■■^^x-'-^r^i^  -T      T^  raruscs  that  Mr. 
-"  ~~^  ;  r  -T!a_nnc  ^xrir-reviaon  bills  are 
-    ~*^~-K-LLir  r.'icaHratfnirc-    Tl>c  important 
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if  their  bills  are  not  on  the  statute  books. 
About  some  questions  of  importance  there 
has  been  an  entirely  honest  divergence  of 
view  among  the  Democrats  themselves.  An 
tiample  is  to  be  found  in  their  differences 
upon  the  navy  question.  We  had,  some 
vears  ago,  agreed  upon  the  general  policy  of 
authorizing  two  new  battleships  each  year. 
This  year  a  majority  of  the  new  Democratic 
House,  desiring  to  make  a  record  for  econ- 
wny,  took  the  ground  that  it  would  be  best 
to  authorize  no  battleships  at  all.  The  Senate 
favored  the  two  battleships,  as  strongly  urged 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Meyer. 
Mr.  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent Democrats  of  the  House,  took  the  lead 
in  demanding  the  two  battleships.  The 
Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore,  though 
Dot  quite  explicit,  favored  the  maintenance 
o[  an  adequate  navy.  Governor  Wilson,  in 
his  speech  of  acceptance,  omitted  the  ques- 
tion altogether.  Speaker  Clark  and  the  flour 
kader,  Mr.  Underwood,  were  willing  to  com- 
[Homise  on  one  ship.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  A[>propriations, 
opposed  the  outlay  of  money. 

(•uw  fur  ^''  these  different  positions  were 
mitmt  sincerely  taken.  It  is  highly 
*"'  regrettable  that  vast  sums  of 
nione>'  should  be  spent  in  the  construction  of 
battleships  which  within  a  few  years  will  be 
obsolete.  All  sensible  men  should  hope  for 
the  early  coming  of  a  time  when  the  greater 
part  of  our  naval  expenditure  can  be  given 
ufi.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  of  the  opinion  that  we 
n«d  practically  no  navy  at  all.  He  defends 
be  view  with  strong  logic.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
bdieves  that  we  should  build  the  two  battle- 
ships a  year,  and  for  the  present  keep  our 
iiiwy  in  its  relative  rank  and  highly  efficient. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  believe  that  the 
co't  of  a  strong  navy  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
f'  r  peace  and  security.  They  consider  the 
navy  as  a  whole,  in  relation  to  its  objects. 
Since  we  have  in  any  case  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive navy  on  our  hands,  they  would 
arpK  that  the  entire  expenditure  becomes 
virtaally  meaningless  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
\»y  the  additional  sum  that  would  make  our 
lavy  commensurate  with  its  objects.  They 
would  say  that  an  unfinished  navy  is  as  use- 
l»s  as  an  unfinished  ship.  We  can  easily 
aBord  to  stand  next  to  Great  Britain  and 
ahead  of  Germany,  France,  and  Japan  in 
na\al  strength,  if  we  believe  that  it  is  worth 
*hile  to  build  battleships  at  all.  A  navy  that 
1^  losing  its  relative  rank  could  scarcely  give 
OS  that  sense  of  sectirity  that  must  go  with  a 


(Who  led  the  fight  in  thi 


navy  that  is  gaining  strength  as  fast  as  those 
of  other  maritime  powers.  Holding  to  our 
program  of  shipbuilding  just  now  may  help 
to  hasten  the  date  of  an  international  agree- 
ment under  which  such  lamentable  expendi- 
ture of  resources  can  be  rapidly  and  perma- 
nently remedied.  For  the  present  we  must 
have  a  strong  navy,  because  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  world  that  peace  shall 
be  maintained.  There  is  no  international 
organization  for  peace-keeping,  and  we  must 
do  our  part.  The  stronger  our  navy,  the 
sooner  will  come  the  welcome  day  when  all 
the  maritime  powers  can  abandon  at  least 
three-quarters  of  their  naval  expenditures. 

r*    Conui    "^^^    building    of    the    Panama 

.rotf  itM       Canal   was  only  one  part   of  a 

/rtawni      g|.g^t  program  of  national  defense 

and  progress.    There  had  been  tentative  but 

languishing  plans,  both  European  and  Amer- 
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(hfnnore,  an  unfortified  canal  would  be  ex-  builders.  There  were,  however,  on  the  other 
posed  to  dynamite  outrages  which  would  hand,  ample  reasons  of  courtesy  and  inter- 
render  it  impassable  at  a  time  when  it  might  national  good  will  in  favor  of  a  generous 
be  net^ssary  to  send  our  fleet  from  the  At-  treatment  of  foreign  nations.  Since  there 
bntic  to  the  Pacific,  or  vice  versa.  The  people  was  not,  in  any  quarter  whatsoever,  the 
uf  the  United  States  are  conscious  of  pacific  slightest  demand  that  in  building  our  canal 
intentions  toward  all  countries.  They  have  we  should  sign  away  any  of  our  rights  to  its 
no  aggressive  ambitions.  In  this  regard  they  full  control,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  Sen- 
are  more  fortunate  than  are  some  other  peo-  ate  would  knowingly  have  ratified  a  treaty 
pies  and  governments.  that  could  make  us  anything  less  than  the 

full  and  free  owners  of  our  own  property. 
•o  oit/rft*  These  jwace-keeping  principles  All  the  burden  of  proof,  therefore,  must  rest 
«ufH«-  and  intentions  make  it  all  the  upon  those  who  take  the  ground  that  we  had 
*"''*''  more  impwrtant  that  in  a  period  ever  conceded  anything  in  consideration  of 
of  world- restlessness  and  change  the  United  some  past,  present,  or  future  benefit.  Any 
Stales  should  be  prepared  to  stand  firmly  and  allusion  to  canal  tolls  in  connection  with 
nrongiy  for  its  own  rights  and  for  interna-  treaties  or  negotiations  could  only  have  been 
tional  justice.  There  are  things  that  belong  in  the  nature  of  an  expression  of  intention, 
lo  every  nation  that  must  be  under  its  own  because  no  plan  of  tolls  had  been  worked  ' 
control  and  subject  to  its  own  undivided  re-  out;  and  in  any  case  nobody  at  that  time 
t^onsibility.  Thus,  while  a  genuine  difference  in  office  or  in  power  could  have  had  any 
uf  opinion  between  nations,  in  the  failure  of  binding  right  to  diminish  the  authority 
diploniacy,  might  well  be  submitted  to  arbi-  of  the  American  people  over  their  own 
tration,  there  are  some  matters  which  ate  not  property. 

within  the  proper  sphere  of  diplomacy,  and  \ 

which  could  not,  therefore,  very  well  be  sub-  In  matters  of  this  kind,  what  pur-  ^ 

milted  to  outside  judgment.  A  country's  ^'"ourstipt''  P*"*'^  ^^  ^^  ^  perpetual  treaty  is 
lariff  policy,  or  immigration  policy,  is  a  mat-    ■  immoral   in   its   conception   and 

let  of  its  own  deciding.    Its  use  of  its  own   void  upon  its  face.     It  does  not  follow,  how- 
walerways  is  of  like  character.     There  are  ever,  that  one  policy  rather  than  another 
some   things    called    "treaties"    that,  when   would  be  the  wise  one  as  respects  the  use  of 
analyzed,  involve   expressions  of  intention   the  canal.    Tolls  should  be  arranged  tenta- 
rather  than  obligation  of  any  kind.    It  was  lively,  and  should  be  subject  to  revision  from 
generally  understood  and  known  throughout   time  to  time  in  the  light  of  experience.     It 
the  maritime  world,  when  the  United  States  does  not  seem  a  good  public  policy  to  permit 
<kdded  to  build  a  canal  upon  its  own  soil,  the  transcontinental  railroads,  through  their 
that  this  canal  would  in  every  sense  be  under  ownership  of  steamship  lines,  to  nullify  the 
the  authority  and  control  of  its  owners  and   competitive  use  of  the  canal  in  the  carrying 
of  freight.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to 
say  just  how  far  provisions  should  go,  and  on 
what  method  they  should  be  made  effective. 
It  is  plain  that  all  these  questions  cannot  be 
settled  at  once,  and  that   they  must   have 
prominence  during   the   next   year   or   two. 
Governor  Wilson,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
lays  stress  upon  the  upbuilding  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  and  desires  to  see  the  opening 
of  the  canal  coincide  with  the  reappearance  of 
the  American  flag  upon  all  the  seas.     Repub- 
lican policy  during  half  a  century  has  failed 
to  re\ive  the  American  shipping  interests. 
In  our  judgment  the  principal  reason  has  been 
the  greater  opportunities  for  capital  in  rail- 
roads and  national  development.     Perhaps 
the  time  has  come  when  capital  can  be  found 
ready  to  invest  in  ships  and  in  the  advance- 
ment of  foreign  trade.    It  is  reasonable  and 
proper  to  discuss  the  question  whether  or  not 
our  ownership  of  the  Panama  Canal  can  be 
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made  to  promote  our  shipping  interests  and 
to  make;  our  trade  with  other  countries  more 
extensive  and  profitable  than  it  has  been 
in  recent  years. 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of  na- 
"'"•''      tional  self -protection, — the  spirit 

that  justifies  a  strong  navy  and 
full  control  for  all  purposes  of  the  Panama 
(anal,— that  the  Senate  last  month  passed 
I  Ik;  f».llowin|?  rtfiulution  by  a  vote  of  51 
lo  4,  on  motion  of  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
(hiis.-llH: 

H.«>lv.r!,  rh:il  wh.-n  ;liiy  harbor  or  olhtr  [ilacc 
ill  I  III'  Atiii'rii'.iii  colli iniriits  is  so  situated  that  the 
/~  I  iiti,iri<iii  lliiTriif  for  naval  or  military  purposes 
iiiib:)it  tliri'.iii'ii  rhr  ('<>iniiiunii.-atiun  or  the  safety  of 
ill'-  l.'niiril  Si.ili'H,  thi'  Kovcrnmcnt  of  the  United 
'il.iU'n  iriulil  ncJl  -n-f.  willumt  Rrave  concern,  the 
iHiiwi-^iiiii  lit  surh  harbor  or  other  place  by  any 
M'lixii.iiioii    I"    a>>siH-i,iI inn    which     has    such    a 

III  Kiv  ili"i  K'lViTnniiTit  praclical  power  of  controL 
I'll  N.iV'il  iir  iiiililiiry  puriMites. 


The  newspapers  have  referred  to  this  reso- 
lution as  either  an  extension  or  an  application 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  would  be  better, 
however,  to  consider  it  as  an  expression  that, 
while  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  would  in  any  case  be  justified  upon 
its  own  terms.  Having  built  the  Panama 
Canal  on  our  own  territory,  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  us  to  allow  any  great  maritime 
power,  whether  European  or  Asiatic,  to  come 
into  control  of  a  strategic  point  on  Mexican, 
South  American,  or  Caribbean  coast  lines, 
that  could  at  any  time  in  the  future  make  it 
more  dangerous  or  difficult  for  us  to  protect 
ourselves  or  to  guard  the  general  peace  and 
welfare.  There  is  no  reason  to  assert  in  a  dis- 
agreeable way  that  any  foreign  government 
has  definitely  intended  to  obtain  control  of 
Magdalena  Bay.  But  if  private  interests  have 
been  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  lands  and  har- 
bor rights  to  some  foreign  corporation  that 
would  pave  the  way  for  future  foreign  control, 
it  is  proper  and  timely  that  our  objection 
should  be  stated  clearly  before  the  consum- 
mation of  any  such  project.  The  four  Sena- 
tors who  did  not  concur,  did  not  dissent  from 
the  principle  and  purpose  of  the  resolution. 
They  objected  chiefly  because  they  would 
have  had  the  words  in  which  it  was  phrased 
more  definite  and  explicit. 

wiitM',  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson's 
smmk,  ok  tht  formal  speech  accepting  the  Dem- 
tfnwB  Out  Q(.rati(.  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency was  made  at  his  summer  home  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast  on  August  7,  which  was  the 
culminating  day  of  the  so-called  "Bull- 
Moose"  convention  at  Chicago.  Since  this 
speech  was  by  far  the  most  important  state- 
ment of  views  and  principles  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  can  give  to  the  country, — 
and  since  the  chief  practical  value  of  it  lay  in 
its  reaching  the  largest  possible  number  of 
readers  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances,— it  was  not  quite  fortunate  that  it 
should  have  made  its  appearance  in  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  of  August  8.  It  should  have 
been  delivered  to  the  Notification  Committee 
a  week  earlier.  It  was,  from  a  campaign 
standpoint,  a  decided  mistake  to  have  al- 
lowed the  whole  country  to  read  the  great 
Roosevelt  and  Beveridge  speeches  and  the 
declaration  of  faith  made  to  the  Progressives 
at  Chicago  a  day  or  two  before  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  declared  himself  upon  the 
issues  of  this  remarkable  political  year. 
Even  some  anti-Roosevelt  papers,  friendly 
to  Wilson,  put  the  acceptance  speech  on  an 
obscure  page. 
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^^^      Mr.    Taft's    acceptance   speech, 

aiJitt  ui  which  attracted  even  less  notice, 

'■**"  '^  was  made  on  Thursday,  August  i, 
It  a  lime  when  the  eyes  of  the  country  were 
fired  upon  the  groups  of  Progressives  in 
every  State  who  were  completing  their  local 
ori^aiiizatioQS  and  starting  for  the  great  con- 
>-entioD  at  Chicago.  This  was  a  year  when 
candid&tes  and  political  committees  should 
have  iDoved  with  great  promptitude,  in  order 
to  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  pub- 
lic attention.  The  Taft  support,  with  its 
am[de  control  of  newspapers,  and  the  Demo- 
crats, with  their  powerful  and  sincere  organs 
of  publicity,  have  not  shown  the  best  talent 
in  the  choosing  of  their  times  and  seasons. 
This,  for  the  Taft  support,  is  f)erhaps  no 
great  loss.  There  are  situations  in  which 
amparative  silence  is  the  best  resort.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Democrats,  who 
ire  making  their  appeal  to  the  country  with  a 
fine  ticket,  a  virile  platform,  and  a  recent 
reaird  that  is  highly  favorable  in  contrast  with 
the  orthodox  Republican  record. 

^  ^        Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  of  ac- 

•m4  wvt»t   ccptance  is  so  fine  a  product  of 

uturwn  ^  public  man  of  right  convictions, 
lofty  inteUigence,  and  rare  gifts  of  clear  ex- 
pression, that  the  day  for  its  appearance  in 
the  newspapers  should  have  been  carefuLy 
chosen.  Its  greatest  significance  lies  in  its 
ippeal  for  the  emancipation  of  our  political 
lile  from  its  domination  by  private  interests 
and  by  a  class  of  men  who  are  in  politics  for 

llieir  own  personal  benefit.    There  is  no  un-  "'""''"' "'  ■"  •"■""*"  ■''"' 
fair  attack  or  allusion  in  this  great  speech.  It 
was  all  of  it  legitimate  political  discussion, 

q»a  a  high  plane.    The  quality  of  the  pro-  wiih  a  petty  struggle  for  advantage.   Demwrac 

Douncement  can  best  be  shown  by  quoting  against   Republican,  liberal  against  conservative, 

lis  openicK  paragraphs:  progressive  against  reactionary.     With  great  qucs- 

r        Of       o     1-  tions  of  nitht  and  of  justice,  rather — questions  of 

We  stand  in  the  presence  of  an  awakened  nation,  national  development,  of  the  development  of  char- 

impalient  of  partisan  make-believe.     The  public  acter  and  of  standards  ot  action  no  less  than  of  a 

■nan  who  does  not   realize  the  fact  and   feel  its  better  business  system,  more  free,  more  equitable, 

simulation  must  be  singularly  unsusceptible  to  the  more  open  to   ordinary  men,  practicable   to  live 

influences  that  stir  In  every  quarter  about  him.  under,  tolerable  to  work  under,  or  a  better  fiscal 

The  nation  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of  neglected  system   whose   taxes  shall   not   come  out   of   the 

"fells  and  neglected  duties;  to  a  consciousness  that  pockets  ot  the  many  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 

lie  rank  and  file  of  her  people  find  life  very  hard  to  few,  and  within  whose  intricacies  special  privilege 

"main,  that  her  young  men  find  opportunity  em-  may  not  so  easily  find  covert. 

wrasaed.  and   that  her  older  men  find  business  At  such  a  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  cir- 

diftcult  to  renew  and  maintain  because  of  eircum-  cumstances,  what  is  the  meaning  of  our  platform. 

Mutes  ot  privilege  and  private  advantage  which  and  what  is  our  responsibility  under  it?     VVhat  ate 

one  interlaced    their  subtle   threads   throughout  our  duty  and  our  purpose?     The  platform  is  meant 

almost  every  part  of  the  framework  ot  our  present  to  show  that  we  know  what  the  nation  is  thinking 

b».    She  has  awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  she  almut,  what  it  is  most  concerned  about,  what  it 

MS  li>»t   certain   cherished   liberties   and   wasted  wishes  corrected,  and  what  it  desires  to  see  al- 

pnreless  resources  which  she  had  solemnly  under-  tempted  that  is  new  and  constructive  and  intended 

f*^  to  hold   in  trust  for  posterity  and  for  all  for  its  long  future.   But  for  us  it  is  a  very  practical 

''wtind.  document.     We  are  not  about  to  ask  the  people  of 

It  is  in  the  broad  light  of  this  new  day  that  we  the  United  States  to  adopt  our  platform;    we  are 

"and  (ace  to  (ace — with  what?     Plainly,  not  with  about  to  ask  them  to   intrust  us  with  odice  and 

^■KMionsof  party,  not  with  a  contest  for  o(ficc,  not  power  and  the  guidance  of  their  affairs. 
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program.  A  pro-  strength,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
„.._^.  ,  ministrative  stand  up  against  the  influences  which  have 
dTng  is'the"eaIinB''lh^"--^f"  How  do  we  inten^"<o  f"a<le  the  tariff,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  says,  a 
make  ic  edible  and  digestible?  From  this  time  on  system  of  favors  to  private  interests.  Even 
we  shall  be  under  interrogation.  How  do  we  ex-  Mr.  Taft,  in  the  period  of  his  candidacy  in 
pect  to  handle  each  of  the  great  matters  that  must  ^^  talked  candidJy  about  the  tariff— not  so 
femfnitrratl'on?'  """  '"'^'^  ^^V'  *"  ^e  sure,  as  Governor  WUson,  but  in 
What  is  there  to  do?  It  is  hard  to  sum  the  great  termsof  the  public  interest.  The  trouble,  how- 
task  up,  but  apparently  this  is  the  sum' of  the  mat-  ever, was  that  when  he  became  President, how- 
ter:  There  are  two  great  things  to  do.  One  is  to  gv^r  good  his  intentions  might  have  been,  he 
S^?.;h^^lA™XC;rX'l:J^.'n^,h;  -"".le'ed  completely  and  made  Ms  alii- 
prcventionotmonopoly,theadaptationo(ourbank-  ances  with  those  self-seelung  interests  that 
ing  and  currency  laws  to  the  varied  uses  to  which  have  corrupted  American  politics.  One  is 
our  people  must  put  them,  the  treatment  of  those  reminded  of  the  man  who   boasted  of    his 

undertakings,  and  the  political  life  of  the  people  of  that  he  was  Strong  enough  to  stand  up  against 

the  Philippines,  for  whom  we  hold  governmental  anything  except  temptation.     Woodrow  Wil- 

.  power  in  trust,  for  their  service  not  our  own,  son  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  fine  political 

The  other,  the  additional  duty,  is  the  great  task  conceptions  and  of  philosophical  grasp.     He 

of  protecting  our  people  and  our  resources  and  of  ,          ."^                       ,    *^            r         ,,*>       K    ,  . 

keeping  open  to  the  whole  people  the  doors  of  h^s  given  US  much  reason  to  believe  that  he 

opportunity  through  which  they  must,  generation  has  also  the  courage  of  his  COn\'ictions,  and 

bv  generation,  pass  If  they  arc  to  make  conquest  that  he  cares  more  for  what  he  believes  to  be 

of  Iheir  fortunes  in  health,  in  freedom,  m  peace,  right  than  for  finding  an  easy  and  comfortable 

and  in  contentment.  i_         i  .  i    ,                         n                    ■ 

way  by  which  he  may  personally  move  along 

The  speech  continues  with  a  dis-  through  practical  difficulties.     This  has  been 

cussion  of  the  tariff  question,  de-  ^'^eT'y  ^f°"".  ^y  his   record  as   Governor 

manding  immediate  revision,  and  ^^  Jersey, 

a  careful  and  deliberate  movement  toward  the  ^^„  ^^^^     The  situation  in  the  Baltimore 

principle  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.    Of  umiiint,  Haip  convention  made  it  clear  that  the 

course  it  is  one  thing  to  discuss  tariff  reform  """       Democratic  party,  like  the  Re- 

lucidly  and  fairly,  anditisquiteanotherihing  publican  party,  is  to  a  great  extent  under  the 

to  have  the  high  sense  of  duty  and  moral  control  of  special  interests  and  professional 


*  Tariff 


GOVERNOR  WILSON  DEUVER1NG  HIS  SPEECH  OF  ACCEPTANCE  FROM  THE  PORCH  OF  HIS  SUMMER 
HOME  AT  SEA  GIRT.  N.  J..  ON  AUGUST  7 
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poUtidans.    In  a  State  like  New  York  the  York  State  was   last   month    creating  one 
oames   "Republican"    and    "Democratic"  of    the    most    significant   situations  of   the 
have  for  a  long  time  been  merely  a  cloak  entire  [wlitical  year, 
behind  which  the  politicians  and  corporations 

have  played  their  own  game  in  comparative  i-a,tita  ^'^  most  countries  where  men 
hannony.  The  fight  at  Chicago  in  June  was  an<i  TMr  govern  themselves,  a  party  con- 
mainly  between  the  citizens  of  the  country  '"'"■<'""  515^5  ^f  3  |jQ(jy  pf  leading  and 
who  had  in  good  faith  called  themselves  responsible  public  men  who  are  supported  by 
"Republicans"  and  the  combination  of  inter-  a  considerable  mass  of  private  citizens  holding 
ests  that  desired  to  control  the  Republican  like  views.  The  party  exists  at  a  given  time 
machinery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  ma-  for  given  purposes.  If  it  has  served  its  ends, 
dhinc  politicians  in  the  Democratic  party  will  its  existence  is  justified;  and  it  matters  little 
never  give  real  and  hearty  support  to  Wood-  whether  its  life  be  long  or  short.  There  seems 
row  Wilson  unless  they  believe  that  he  can  be  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  the  meaning  of 
made  ultimately  to  accommodate  himself  parties  in  this  country,  because  our  great  po- 
somewhat  to  their  necessities.  They  have  litical  organizations  have  become  crystallized 
seen  how  Mr.  Taft,  who  started  out  with  the  institutions  rather  than  mobile  associations  of 
language  of  reform  on  his  lips,  went  over  more  citizens.  To  the  minds  of  some  men,  the 
completely  to  the  machine  politicians  than  mere  name  of  the  party  has  such  a  hold  that 
any  President  or  prominent  holder  of  office  in  to  act  in  politics  under  any  other  name  or 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Until  now  emblem  would  seem  like  a  kind  of  apostasy, 
it  has  been  the  current  belief  that  the  selfish  as  if  one  were  deserting  the  church  of  his 
and  disreputable  type  of  politicians  must  be  fathers.  That  is  why  the  great  division  has 
tolerated,  and  in  fact  that  one  must  do  busi-  gone  on  so  long  withm  the  Republican  party 
ness  with  such  people  in  order  to  have  any  without  the  complete  and  final  break.  Each 
chance  to  be  useful  in  public  affairs.  This  is  side  was  contending  for  the  control  of  the 
noi  true  in  other  civilized  countries.  The  sig-  name  and  the  trade-mark.  The  popular  side 
oificance  of  the  political  fight  of  the  present  had  fairly  won  the  right  to  keep  that  name 
year  lies  in  our  determination  to  rid  ourselves  and  trade-mark,  by  virtue  of  the  results  of  the 
of  the  boss  system  and  the  domination  in  great  series  of  primary  elections.  But  the 
our  political  life  by  machines  or  special  in-  other  side  retained  possession  through  sharp 
terests.  Such  domination,  long  endured,  has  practice  that  could  not  be  defended  from  any 
at  last  become  intolerable.  standpoint  of  honor  or  of  moral  right. 

nitrjia;  »./orm^'"^  reform  is  fundamental,  be-  ^  li- 

•/  (*•  Ofiii-  cause,  until  we  get  men  in  public  ft     '  /   4 

"■"'"'"'  life  who  will  stand  absolutely 
upon  their  convictions,  we  cannot  deal  as  we 
oujfht  to  with  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  or  any 
other  great  issue.  The  accident  of  Taft's 
success  in  the  Republican  convention  of  June 
made'this  issue  clear  as  respects  the  Repub- 
lican party.  If  Roosevelt  and  the  Progres- 
sives had  not  been  deprived  of  their  rights  in 
the  Republican  convention,  the  process  of 
deanin^  up  the  Republican  party  would  have 
been  a  more  gradual  one.  The  tremendous 
*ork  of  Mr.  Bryan  at  Baltimore,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  a  document  as  his  speech  of 
acceptance  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  will  emancipate  itself  and  make 
itself  over  into  a  real  and  true  political  body. 
But  in  order  to  achieve  this  end  it  will  have  to 
dfprive  the  well-known  Democratic  bosses  of 
the  power  and  influence  they  have  held 
Ihrough  their  improper  methods  and  their 
essoitially  dishonest  practices.    The  attempt  a  heal  vpfercct 

to  rid    the    party    of  "boss    control    in    New  Prem  the /(rwy /owmJ  Uemy  city) 
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F  CAUFORNIA 


foundina     '^^'^   Progressive   movement   has  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  leader  of  the  great  forces 

ift«  Hew     been  as  real  as  any  political  de-  of  advanced  Liberalism  and  Radicalism  in 

"""       velopment  in   our  history.     To  England.     The  movement  there  was  real; 

say  now  that  it  is  merely  a  one-man  aflair,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  create  it.   John  Bright 

improvised  to  serve  the  ambitions  of  Theo-  and    his   associates,    and    their   successors, 

dore  Roosevelt,  is  to  ignore  the  whole  course  would  have  made  their  movement  and  their 

of  our  political  history  during  the  past  four  party  strong  and   successful,   e\en   if   Mr. 

years.   The  movement  has  indeed  been  fortu-  Gladstone  had  remained  a  Tory.   This  move- 

nate  in  securing  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  take  the  ment  is  not  of  Mr,  Roosevelt's  invention,  and 

field  just  now  as  its  chief  advocate  and  leader,  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  it  hangs  upon  the 

He  is  a  leader  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  thread  of  his  personality  alone. 
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There  are  probably  more  men  in 
y-Sr^Jlfi  the  Progressive  movement  to-day 
who  are  forcible  enough  to  come 
forward  as  national  leaders  than  remain  in 
the  orthodox  Republican  fold.  Whatever 
ir  Cummins  and 
bngress  may  seem 
anization  of  a  new 
n  the  face  of  the 
parate  such  men 
they  themselves 
individuals,  made 
able.  Cummins, 
'ollette,  Bristow, 
a  number  of  other 
id  ostentatiously 
party  by  Taft  and 
'ears  ago.  These 
led  to  act  as  Re- 
They  have  had 
been  as  distinctly 
rate  group  in  the 
ents.  They  were 
d  to  the  launching 
[lout  the  country 
see  the  need  and 
ve  been  construc- 
;y  have  held  the 
ted  States  Senate, 
are  than  any  other 
lie  work  at  Wash- 
s  been  intelligent, 
e.  The  rank  and 
are  now  support-  * 
and  Johnson  are 
behind  the  work  ' 
he  rest. 

j,,^^  Critical  times  bring  out  men  of 
*»»■>■■•  courage  and  quality  very  rapidly. 
wvHM  jjj^m  Johnson  has  come  before 
the  country  as  a  great  national  figure.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  very  truly  said  at  Chicago  last 
month  that  Johnson  was  the  kind  of  man  to 
name  for  the  Vice- Presidency,  because  he 
was  wholly  fit  at  any  moment  to  occupy  the 
bigher  place.  Men  like  Bristow  and  Stubbs  in 
Kansas,  like  Beveridge  in  Indiana,  and  many 
others,  are  capable  of  strong  leadership.  But 
more  important  than  that  is  the  great  body 
of  intelligent  and  sincere  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  into  this  movement  from  con- 
xiction.  The  people  who  filled  the  conven- 
tion ha)i  at  Chicago  last  month  were  not  of 
the  sort  who  would  abandon  their  convictions 
and  give  up  their  political  activity  merely 
btcausc  they  were  without  the  leadership  of 
ooe  particular  man.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  plainly  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  great 


Ihi^  progressive  candidate  tot  Governor) 

campaign  in  the  primaries  made  him  the  un- 
disputed leader  for  the  present  period.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  became  a  candidate 
and  went  before  those  primaries,  last  spring, 
only  because  a  group  of  distinguished  Progres- 
sives, conspicuous  among  whom  were  a  num- 
ber of  governors,  urged  him  to  take  the  field. 

Part  Hiimtt  ^^  '^  °^  little  importance  whether 
nnrf        at  some  lime  in  the  future  the 

""''  ""'"'  Progressives  recapture  and  re- 
sume the  name  of  "Republican,"  or  not. 
The  movement  already  embodies  the  heart 
and  sou!  of  the  Republican  party.  As 
Professor  Macy  shows  in  his  article  which 
we  publish  this  month,  the  names  "Re- 
publican" and  "Democratic"  have  a 
peculiar  history.  He  believes  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  we  shall  evolve  some 
real  parties  in  this  country  to  take  the  place 
of  the  two  which  have  not  recently  been 
parties  in  the  normal  sense,  but  have  been 
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E  LAW   SCHOOL  DEAN    WIL 
TWO  LEGAL  AUTHORITIES  WHO  HELPED  TO  DRAFT  THE  PROGRESSIVE  PLATFORM 

merely  rival  organizations  striving  for  [he  impelled  by  his  own  qualities  of  intelligence 
emoluments  of  office  and  the  advantages  of  and  honesty  to  express  admiration.  The  con- 
power.  He  believes  that  the  Democratic  vention  was  orderly  and  businesslike.  It  was 
party  is  likely  to  be  made  over  into  a  con-  made  up  of  men  and  women  of  high  char- 
servative  body,  and  the  Republican  into  a  acter,  great  experience  and  fine  intelligence, 
more  advanced  and  constructi\'e  body  well  The  membership  of  this  convention  was  rep- 
characterized  by  the  name  "Progressive."  resenlative  of  the  most  valuable  elements 
It  hapijens  that  the  Progressive  party  has  in  American  society.  The  speaking  was  of  a 
come  on  with  a  rush,  because  the  Republican  high  order,  and  it  was  directed  squarely  at 
party  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  unworthy  existing  political  and  social  conditions.  Sena- 
leaders.  The  Democratic  party,  on  the  other  tor  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  as  presiding  officer, 
hand,  has  now  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  made  a  speech  of  remarkable  eloquence  and 
into  the  hands  of  leaders  who  are  worthy  of  power,  in  which  he  analyzed  our  ix>litical 
it,  both  in  character  and  in  intelligence  and  and  business  conditions  and  demanded  a  re- 
patriotism.  Its  transformation  will  therefore  form  in  our  affairs  that  would  give  us  a  real 
come  about  by  a  less  violent  process  and  will  government  of  public  opinion,  delivered  from 
be  more  gradual.  the  control  of  elements  and  forces  that  he 
characterized  as  the  "invisible  government.'" 
protnttiKi    "^^^  great  mark  of  the  Progressive 

Part!/       convention   at  Chicago  was   its  ceionti      *^olonel  Roosevelt,  in  an  elabo- 

cnaractvittict  gin^erity.    Its  |K>sitions  were  dear  Kaoitmifi    rate  speech   before   the   conven- 

and  explicit.     Its  appeal  to  the  country  is  *•'•'""      i\Qn,  reviewed  the  party  crisis  of 

without  ambiguity.    First  of  all,  it  stands  for  the  present  season,  and  expressed  his  views 

the  reform  of  American  jwlitics.    The  sneer-  upon    social    problems    and    public    issues, 

ing  criticism  of   the   enemies    of    the    Pro-  First,   he  demonstrated  the  need  of  direct 

gressive  movement  would  have  the  country  political  methods,  and,  next,  the  need  of  hav- 

think  that  these  men  and  women  were  either  ing  the  people  rather  than  the  courts  of  law 

sentimental  fools  or  else  prating  hypocrites,  determine  their  own   fundamental  policies, 

who  were  promising  to  usher  in  the  millen-  Then   followed  his  views   upon   social  and 

nium  as  the  result  of  a  single  campaign.     Yet  industrial  justice  to  wage-workers  and  to 

every  newspaper  man  who  watched  the  pro-  farmers.    Perhaps  the  ablest  portion  of  his 

ceedings  of  the  Progressive  convention,  even  address  is  its  very  remarkable  and  extended 

though  sent  by  his  employers  to  stoff,  was  statement  of  the  best  way  to  deal  with  trusts 
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and  large  corporations.     Colonel  Roosevelt  stowed  upon  it  by  men  of  ability  and  convic- 

demands  an  interstate  commission  to  deal  tion.    Among  these  men  were  Dean  Kirch- 

wjth  industrial  corporations  on   a   method  wey,  of  the  Columbia  University  Law  School, 

analogous  to  that  of  the  interstate  commis-  and  Dean  William  Draper  Lewis,  of  the  Penn- 

sioii  that  now  regulates  the  railroads.    Upon  syivania  Law  School,  the  latter  being  chair- 

this  question  of  dealing  with  trusts,  it  seems  man.     The  finished  platform  was  the  result 

to  us  that  the  position  of  the  Progressive  of  great  study  and  very  wide  cooperation, 

party  is,  by  far,  more  intelligent  and  correct  so  that  it  comes  much  nearer  the  desideratum 

tlianthatof  either  of  the  other  parties.    Colo-  of  being  a  thought-out  expression  of  many 

nel  Roosevelt,  in  discussing  the  tariff,  holds  minds  than  is  usual  in  platforms,  whether 

lo  the  principle  of  protection,  but  demands  national  or  Slate.     The  planks  for  the  most 

a  Lhoroughgoing  revision,  schedule  by  sched-  part  are  commendably  brief  and  unequivocal, 

ule,  and  believes  in  having  a  real  and  prop-  The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  is  condemned,  and 

erly  constituted    tariff   commission.      Upon  immediate  downward  revision  is  demanded, 

various  topics  of  the  day  his  expressions  of  A  "strong  federal  administrative  commission 

c^oion  were  explicit  and  consistent.  of  high  standing,  which  shall  maintain  perma- 
nent, active  supervision  over  industrial  cor- 

The  platform  of  the  Progressive  porations,"  is  demanded  as  a  means  of  regu- 

n^/an     P^rty  is  to  be  commended  for  its  lating  trusts.     The  Aldrich  currency  plan  is 

definiteness.    In  that  regard  it  is  opposed  in  so  far  as  it  would  place  the  cur- 

i»r  superior  to  the  platforms  of  either  of  the  rency  in  private  hands.  It  is  maintained  that 

other  parties.     Very  careful  work'  was  be-  American   coastwise  trade    should  use  the 
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(L<^fl  to  light:  Mn.  Lcv»  J.  Johnion.  Mrs.  Richard  W.CMkls.Mra,  EHubclhTownc,  Miss  Mabrl  Cook. 
MmHtknTempltCook.) 

Panama  Canal  without  paying  tolls,  and  the  movement    h«s    made    extraordinary    gains 

railroad  companies  should  not  be  allowed  to  within  a  few  months.    The  Ohio  constitu- 

use  the  canal.     A  graduated  inheritance  tas  tional  convention  adopted  a  suffrage  clause 

is  commended,  and  the  pending  income-tax  in  the  new  instrument  which  will  be  voted 

amendment   is   approved.     Warfare   is   de-  upon   at  a   separate   election,  on  Septem- 

plored  as  a  barbaric  survival,  and  peaceful  ber3;  and  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  States  the 

remedies  for  international  troubles  are  com-  people  are  to  express  themselves  in  November 

mended.    The  policy  of  building  two  battle-  upon  this  issue.    A  number  of  women  were  in 

ships  a  year  is  endorsed  until  an  international  the  Chicago  convention  as  delegates,  and  they 

agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval  forces  were    accorded    the    highest    deference    and 

can  be  secured.  res|>ect.     Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago, 
made  one  of  the  speeches  seconding  the  nomi- 

"Fiat-fiKUd"  ^y    ^^^    ^^^    most    fundamental  nation  of  Colonel  Roosevelt;  and  Miss  Alice 

far  tfowan    provision  in  the  platform  is  the  Carpenter  was  the  Massachusetts  member  of 

3uff'nst      ^^^  which  declares  for  woman  the  committee  on  platform.     Several  New 

suffrage.     It  reads  as  follows:  York  women  were  delegates.     There  has  been 

,     TL    i>  ■  .     1   1'     ■      .w  .       ™«  i„  no  desire  among  broad-minded  and  sincere 

The  Progressive  party,  lie  leving  that  no  people  '"  ^•-'"•-   "         f^       i_   ,i   .  f  ■     .l 

can  jusi  ly  claim  lo  be  a  true  ,k-m«-racy  whkh  dc-  men  to  withhold  the  ballot  from  women  in  the 

nits  poliiiral  rights  on  account  of  wx.plcdijes  itself  United  States.     Many  such  men  have  felt, 

to  the  task  of  securing  equal  suffrage  to  men  and  however,  that  certain  fundamental  political 

women  =ilike.  reforms  must  be  worked  out  before  the  voting 

It  seems  that  there  was  no  opposition  at  all  of  women  could  be  made  effective  or  useful, 

to  the  adoption  of  this  plan.     The  suffrage  It  may  burn  out  that  such  reforms  can  be 
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acconiptished  more  quickly  than  was  antici- 
pated in  association  with  the  very  act  of  con- 
ierring  the  franchise  upon  women. 

timtiifoiiB  *^^  "^  ^^^  greatest  necessities  lies 
0"  in  the  direction  of  simplifying 
""  KO\'ernment  and  reducing  the 
number  of  elective  offices.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  chairman  of  the 
Progressive  party,  has  come  out  boldty  for  the 
so-tailed  "short  ballot,"  favoring  the  election 
of  a  Rovemor  and  lieutenant-governor,  but 
learing  all  other  State  offices  to  be  filled  by 
appointment.  If  we  are  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  voters,  we  must  reduce  to  simple  and 
clear  terms  the  matters  about  which  the  bal- 
lot is  to  be  exercised.  In  England,  the  citizen 
lias  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  in  national 
sflairs,  except  to  vote  for  his  member  of  Par- 
liament in  the  district  or  constituency  where 
If  lives.  In  municipal  afiairs  in  England,  the 
atizen  has  nothing  to  do  except  to  vote  for 
the  member  of  the  town  council  who  repre- 
sents his  ward  or  voting  district.  Participa- 
l»n  in  politics  is  at  least-forty  times  as  com- 
Ple^  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  England. 
TTiis  is  the  chief  reason  why  we  have  bosses 
•nii  machine  politicians  and  crystallized 
organizations,  and  why  it  is  so  very  difficult 
lor  the  people  to  get  at  the  management  of 
■lieir  own  public  afiairs.    The  phraseology  of 


this  worn  an -suffrage  Progressive  plank  may 
be  bad,  but  the  practical  intention  is  plain. 
Having  a  "  true  democracy  "  does  not  depend 
so  much  upon  votes,  whether  of  men  or  of 
women,  as  upon  the  responsiveness  of  govern- 
ment to  the  public  will  and  demand.  Giving 
the  suffrage  to  women  in  Colorado  may  in- 
deed in  the  end  have  helped  to  produce  a 
"  true  democracy."  But  the  truegovemment 
of  the  people  has  arrived  only  when  the  gov- 
ernment is  completely  and  directly  responsive 
to  public  opinion.  All  of  the  parties  this  year 
are  anxious  to  secure  the  favor  and  coopera- 
tion of  women,  and  both  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  established  au."dliary  cam- 
paign committees  with  women  at  their  heads. 
The  Wilson  committee  is  under  the  guidance 
of  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  of  New  York. 
As  for  the  Progressives,  they  have  women  con- 
nected with  all  of  their  committees,  both 
general  and  local.  It  was  unofficially  an- 
nounced last  month  that  Miss  Jane  Addams 
would  be  named  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Progressives' 
National  Committee — a  position  of  responsi- 
bility which  she  is  eminently  qualified  to  fill. 
In  this  campaign  new  qualities  of  leader- 
ship are  demanded. 
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and  it  is  knonm  that  both  Colonel  Roose- 
velt and  Hiram  Johnson  will  speak  in  all 
p>arts  of  the  country,  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other.  The  Taft  campaign  will  be 
more  of  a  "still-hunt,"  and  the  Wilson 
plans  have  not  been  fully  disclosed,  al- 
though there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great 
deal  of  public  speaking. 

soouotit  ^^^  ^^'^^  question  came  forward 
oni*«  in  a  somewhat  puzzling  way  at 
gaaQuution  ^^^  progressive  convention,  but 
Colonel  Roosevelt  met  it  in  a  direct  and 
frank  manner  that  is  at  least  understandable, 
although  it  is  open  to  easy  atUck  and  much 
misrepresentation.  In  effect,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt holds  that  the  attitude  of  the  Republican 
party  toward  the  negroes  in  the  South  has 
been  mostly  humbug.  He  holds  that  the 
negroes  in  the  North  should  have  their  due 
recognition  in  the  Progressive  party,  but 
that  in  the  South  the  new  party  should  be 
so  controlled  and  directed  as  to  be  able  in 
the  long  run  to  work  out  wise  solutions  for 
both  races.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  valu- 
able political  future  for  Southern  negroes 
if  they  depend  upon  alliance  with  a  party  in 
the  Northern  States  that  has  no  strength 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  South.  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt's  letter  to  Julian  Harris,  of  At- 
lanta, followed  by  his  talk  at  the  convention 
in  Chicago,  will  not  have  pleased  certain 
people  who  care  more  for  an  abstract  theory 
*  ADoo  01  NEW  YOH  th^Ti    for    practical    justice.     But    Colonel 

moc«tic.\«ion.lCommi««)       Roosevelt's  position  Is  a  sincere  attempt  lo 

state  the  problem  as  it  actually  is,  and  to  deal 
The    Progressives    declared    at  with  it  in  a  statesmanlike  way. 
MaaaStmint  Chicago  that  there  was  to  be  no 

delay  about  their  campaign  opera-  jhtEanu  "^^^  interest  in  national  politics 
tions.  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Governor  E^ttiam,  this  year  is  overshadowing;  yet 
Johnson  were  duly  notified,  and  made  their  "  "*      the  voters  throughout  the  coua- 

acceptance  speeches  while  on  ihe  ground,  try  are  keenly  alive  to  their  local  situations. 
Senator  Dixon  of  Montana  was  made  na-  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  choose 
tional  chairman,  while  it  seemed  to  be  under-  governors  in  "Presidential"  years.  In 
stood  that  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of  New  Arkansas,  Maine,  and  Vermont  the  State 
York,  would  be  chairman  of  the  executi\e  elections  are  held  early  in  September,  and 
committee.  The  Taft  campaign  is  to  be  for  many  years  the  countrj'  has  looked  upon 
managed  under  the  nominal  chairmanship  of  these  contests, — particularly  those  in  Maine 
Mr.  Hilles,  by  an  executive  Qommittee  of  and  Vermont,— as  indicative  of  the  senti- 
strong  politicians,  with  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  ment  that  may  prevail  in  November.  These 
of  New  York,  as  chairman  and  real  head.  States  are  once  more  in  the  midst  of  their 
The  Wilson  campaign  is  in  charge  of  an  execu-  campaigns.  The  situation  is  somewhat  more 
tive  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  William  F.  complicated  than  ssual  this  year,  for  the 
McCombs,  with  the  close  cooperation  of  a  wave  of  anti-Republican  sentiment  which 
group  of  able  associates  among  whom  swept  over  the  country  in  iqio,  following  the 
Mr.  William  G.McAdoo,  of  New  York,  is  re-  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  first  year 
garded  as  the  most  active  and  authoritative,  and  a  half  of  the  Taft  administration,  cut  in 
The  Roosevelt  campaign  is  to  engage  the  un-  two  the  Usual  Republican  majority  in  Ver- 
remitting  platform  efforts  of  the  candidates,  mont,  and  wiped  it  out  completely  in  Maine. 
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Frederick  W,  Plaisted,  who  had  served  as 
ma)'or  of  Augusta,  was  elected  Governor  of 
Maine, — the  first  Democrat  to  serve  in  that 
office  for  thirty  years.  His  administration 
has  eWdently  pleased  the  Democrats  of  his 
State,  for  he  was  renominated  without  op- 
position in  the  primary  of  June  17.  The 
Republican  candidate  is  William  T.  Haines, 
a  [Htiminent  lawyer  of  Waterville,  who  has 
served  in  the  State  Senate  and  as  Attorney- 
General,  The  Progressives  have  indorsed 
the  regular  Republican  candidate.  Mr. 
Haines  is  very  popular,  whereas  Governor 
Plaisted  seems  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
some  Republicans  and  independent  voters 
who  supported  him  in  1910.  The  contest,  as 
usual,  hinges  upon  the  liquor  question;  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution,  which  had  passed 
the  Democratic  Legislature  last  year,  failed 
of  ratification  by  the  people. 

rrirr-e  lo  ^"  Vermont  there  are  three 
■  Qamrt  tickets  in  the  field,  the  Progres- 
"*"'  sives  having  nominated  the  Rev. 
Fraser  Metzger,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Ran- 
dolph, who  entered  the  fight  a  month  or  so 
bter  than  his  opponents.  The  Republican 
caD(Udat&  is  Allen  M.  Fletcher,  of  Cavendish, 
and  the  Democratic  standard-bearer  is  Har-  < 
land  B.  Howe,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  who  has 
served  in  the  Legislature.    While  it  is  difficult 


indorsed  by  Ihr  Pnisressives) 

to  sec  how  the  success  or  failure  of  the  "  third 
party"  in  Vermont,  on  September  3,  under 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Metzger,  can  seriously  affect 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign,  it  is  possibly  true 
that  the  comparative  strength  of 'the  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  both  Maine  and  Vermont  may 
afford  some  indication  of  the  resjwnse  of  the 
country  to  the  party's  appeal  for  votes  on 
November  5.  The  chiefs  of  the  Progressive 
party  had  decided  to  appear  in  Vermont. 
Campaigns  open  late  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  candidates  and  platforms  will  not  be  be- 
fore the  public  until  some  time  in  the  present 
month.  It  seems  likely  that  Governor  Foss 
will  run  for  a  second  term,  and  the  Connec- 
ticut Democrats  will  undoubtedly  renom- 
inate Governor  Baldwin  at  their  Slate  con- 
vention on  September  ii. 

7ht  Triaaauiar  ^^^  Campaign  in  the  State  of 
fieM  in  New  York  will  undoubtedly  be 
""  "'  a  stirring  one,  and  its  outcome  is 
beyond  any  man's  prediction.  The  Progri-s- 
sives  will  take  the  field  several  weeks  before 
the  other  parties  name  their  candidates. 
Thus  the  Progressive  ainvention  is  to  be  held 
at  Syracuse,  September  5,  and  the  leaders 
promise  that  it  will  be  a  great  occasion.    Con- 
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troller  Prendergast,  of  New  York  City,  is 
more  frequently  named  than  anyone  else  as 
the  nominee  for  Governor.  The  Republican 
convention  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  on 
September  25,  The  former  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  Mr.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
will  probably  be  nominated  for  Governor. 
The  Democrats  will  hold  their  convention  at 
Syracuse  on  October  i,  and  their  nomination 
will  be  controlled  by  Mr,  Murphy  and  Tam- 
many Hall.  Immediately  following  this  con- 
vention will  be  that  of  the  Empire  State 
Democracy,  which  will  put  a  ticket  of  its  own 
in  the  field  if  its  leaders  are  not  satisfied  with 
what  is  done  at  Syracuse.  At  the  head  of 
this  sincere  movement  to  reorganize  the  New 
York  Democracy  into  a  true  f>olitical  party 
are  men  like  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Osborne 
and  State  Senator  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Tilt  "Waihina-  ^"  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Pro- 
tan  Partf  la  gressives  had  won  their  fight  and 
pmntuioania  nominated  Roosevelt  electors  in 
the  primary  contest  of  April  13,  it  has  been 
decided  not  to  have  the  Roosevelt  electors 
run  under  the  Republican  heading,  but  in  a 
separate  column,  which  for  technical  reasons 
of  the  Pennsylvania  law  will  be  known  as  the 
"Washington"  ticket.  As  a  delightful  illus- 
tration of  the  way  the  political  game  is  played 


this  year  by  the  Taft  people,  it  should  be 
explained  that  the  President's  friends  in 
Pennsylvania,  immediately  after  the  grand 
fiasco  of  the  Republican  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, made  a  list  of  every  name  that  the 
Roosevelt  people  could  well  use,  including  the 
names  "  Progressive,"  "Roosevelt,"  and  vari- 
ous others  (about  seventy-five  in  all),  and 
filed  them  under  the  law,  as  preempted,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Progressives  from  using  any 
one  of  them.  Tricks  of  this  petty  nature  are 
so  common  in  American  politics  that  the 
public  temper  has  become  half  reconciled  to 
them ;  and  the  average  American  citizen  seems 
not  to  realize  that  the  people  are  a  generation 
or  two  beyond  such  things  in  every  other 
civilized  country.  We  make  this  statement 
because  otherwise  some  of  our  readers  might 
wonder  why  the  Progressives  will  be  officially 
known  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  as  the 
"Washington  party."  Let  it  be  added  that 
if  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  give  a 
tremendous  \ote  for  this  same  Washington 
ticket,  they  will  have  grown  weary  in  well- 
doing since  they  showed  their  mettle  in  the 
April  primaries. 

In  Ohio,  the  Democratic  nomina- 
o*to" '"    ^'*^"  ^^^  Governor  has  been  given 

to  a  well-known  and  able  member 
of  Congress,  the  Hon.  James  M.  Cox,  of 
Dayton,  The  Republicans  nominated  Judge 
Edmond  B.  Dillon  on  July  2,  but  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation  for  nearly  a 
month.  Judge  Dillon  declined  lo  run.  It  was 
left  to  the  State  Central  Committee  to  fill  the 
place,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  Hon. 
Ulysses  Grant  Denman,  who  is  United  States 
Attorney  at  Cleveland,  would  be  acceptable 
to  both  factions.  But  the  Taft  group  chose 
Gen.  R.  B,  Brown,  and  the  Roosevelt  group, 
headed  by  Mr.  Walter  F,  Brown,  State  Chair- 
man, withdrew  and  prepared  to  put  a  third- 
parly  candidate  in  the  field.  It  had  been 
intended  to  print  the  name  of  Mr.  Denman 
upon  both  the  Republican  and  the  Progres- 
sive State  tickets.  But  such  an  agreement 
being  impossible,  the  situation  seems  alto- 
gether likely  to  result  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cox  as  Governor. 

In  Illinois,  it  will  be  remembered 
"n"wna;»"  '■^'^'-  Governor  Charles  S.  Deneen 
was  renominated  on  April  9,  in  the 
Republican  primary,  and  that  Edward  F. 
Dunne,  on  the  same  day,  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats.  In  view  of  the  (act  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  carried  the  primaries  for 
Presidential    candidate,    Governor    Deneen 
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and  his  associates  were  for  Roosevelt  in  the 
oational  convention.  But  after  Taft's  vic- 
tory, although  not  approving  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  was  secured,  Governor  Deneen 
preferred  to  keep  his  so-called  "party  regu- 
larity" and  not  to  identify  himself  with  the 
Progressive  party  mo\'ement.  The  situation 
thus  created  led  the  Progressives,  in  their 
State  convention  on  August  3,  to  name  State 
Senator  Frank  H.  Funk  for  the  governorship. 
At  the  present  moment  the  chances  seem 
favorable  for  the  Democratic  nominee,  al- 
though both  Funk  and  Deneen  are  strong 
men  and  exceptionally  good  campaigners. 

atMridtt  There  will  be  stirring  times  among 
utf  f*>      the  voters  of  the  important  State 

"**•"  of  Indiana  this  fall.  The  Roose- 
velt following  was  victimized  by  the  Repub- 
lican machine  in  the  choosing  of  delegates  to 
Chicago;  and  the  National  Committee  sup- 
ported the  high-handed  methods  that  were 
exposed  by  the  contestants.  This  fact  had 
its  influence  in  helping  the  Progressives  to 
start  a  strong  Indiana  organization  imme- 
diately after  the  Chicago  split.  In  their  con- 
vention at  Indianapolis,  on  August  1,  they 
named  ex-Senator  Beveridge  for  Governor 
and  the  Hon.  Fred  K.  Landis  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.     Mr.    Beveridge   is   a   campaign 
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Speaker  who  knows  how  to  speak  alike  con- 
vincingly to  business  men,  farmers,  and  me- 
chanics, and  he  is  strongly  supported.  On 
August  6  the  Republicans  nominated  ex- 
Governor  Winfield  T.  Durbin.  The  Demo- 
crats had,  last  March,  nominated  the  Hon. 
Samuel  M.  Ralston  to  succeed  Governor  Mar- 
shall, who  is  Woodrow  Wilson's  so-called 
"running  mate." 

^AnH  Kaniiu  ^"  Kansas  a  curious  situation, 
s«  oit-     and  one  difficult  to  explain,  has 

franc  iiin  ^^^,3  ^bout  in  the  endea\'or  of  the 
Progressive  Republicans  to  keep  their  candi- 
dates for  Presidential  electors  on  the  ticket 
as  Republicans.  In  Kansas  the  Progressive 
element  is  in  full  control  of  the  Republican 
party  and  its  machinery,  and  the  Taft  people 
ought,  of  course,  to  have  been  consistent 
enough  to  recognize  their  own  irregularity 
and  nominate  their  electors  by  petition.  In 
order  to  make  no 'mistake  about  il ,  the  Roose- 
velt people  had  agreed  with  the  Taft  forces 
to  go  before  the  voters  in  a  second  primary, 
on  August  6,  to  decide  whether  Taft  electors 
or  R<H)scvelt  electors  should  go  on  the  ticket. 
The  Roosevelt  Republicans  won  by  a  major- 
ity of  25,000.  The  Kansas  courts  uphold  the 
Roosevelt  men,  but  the  Taft  people  are  now- 
trying  to  get  theSupremeCourt  of  the  United 
States  to  interfere.    The  case  cannot  come 
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before  the  Supreme  Court  before  the  middle 
of  November, 

Tin  Faeti    ^  "^  explained  in  the  opening 

a'd  r*.(i-  pages  of  the  Review  last  month, 
Bivrtng  parties  have  their  only  legal  or- 
ganization in  the  States.  The  Republicans 
of  Kansas  ha\'e  an  inalienaUe  right  to  name 
their  own  list  of  Presidential  electors  and  to 
put  them  on  the  ticket  as  Republicans,  even 
though  they  should  have  instructed  them  to 
vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson  or  for  Debs,  rather 
than  for  either  Taft  or  Roosevelt.  The  use 
of  the  name  "  Republican  "  in  Kansas,  and  the 
choice  of  candidates,  is  a  matter  of  purely 
local  concern,  Mr.  Taft  is  the  Republican 
candidate  in  certain  other  States,  because  he 
has  been  so  accepted.  But  he  is  not  the 
Republican  candidate  in  Kansas,  because  the 
Republicans  of  that  State  have  decided  other- 
wise. Nevertheless,  there  ai;e  a  great  many 
citizens  in  Kansas  who  wish  to  vote  for  Taft, 
and  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  their 
list  of  electoral  candidates  duly  nominated 
by  petition,  precisely  as  Roosevelt  support- 
ers will  have  to  do  in  various  other  States. 
In  the  primary  election  for  United  States 
Senator,  Governor  Stubbs  was  successful  as 
against  the  present  incumbent,  Senator 
Curtis.  Mr.  Arthur  Capper,  a  Progressive, 
was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Repub-  hqjj    falter  r.  stdbbs 

licans,   and  Mr.    George  H.   Hodges  won  the    (The  progrenive  Govimot  of  Kinm  who  recemlv  won  taw 
Democratic     nomination.      The     new     party    RcpubUcan  primMy  nomination  tor  the  United  StatesSeoate) 

movement  could  not  immediately  disclose  its 

possibilities  in  many  of  the  States,  and  it  will  the  public  mind.  The  majority  report  now 
be  several  weeks  before  any  intelligent  review  made  public  is  signed  by  the  five  Democratic 
can  be  made  of  its  further  plans  and  prospects,  members,  with  a  reservation  as  to  certain 
particulars  by  Mr.  Littleton,  of  New  York. 
Tiitsianitii  Early  in  August  were  published  The  report  abounds  in  aggressive  phrases  and 
oomrnittttm  the  findings  of  the  Stanley  Com-  bitterly  assails  the  whole  history  and  present 
(A.  acti  Triat  mittee  appointed  by  Congress  to  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  its  pro- 
investigate  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora-  meters,  officers,  and  largest  stockholders.  It 
tion.  The  nine  members  of  this  committee  is  scathing  in  its  account  of  the  absorption  of 
had  been  at  work  for  fifteen  months  taking  a  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  the 
voluminous  mass  of  testimony  in  sittings  held  panic  of  igo-j,  and  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  failure 
in  different  cities.  Practically  every  noted  to  block  that  operation.  Mr.  Stanley  and  his 
figure  in  the  steel  industry  and  its  financial  Democratic  colleagues  maintain  that  the 
alliances  had  appeared  before  the  committee,  Steel  Coq>oration  was  capitalized  for  just 
^Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  being  the  conspicuous  about  three  times  as  much  as  it  was  worth; 
exception.  The  rather  startling  recommenda-  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  made  an  excessive 
tions  of  Mr.  Gary  and  Mr.  Perkins,  in  the  profit  of  $62,500,000  from  the  promotion  of 
course  of  their  testimony,  that  the  federal  the  great  combination;  that  the  famous 
government  should  control  the  great  corpora-  "Gary  dinners"  were  nothing  more  nor  less 
tions  to  the  point  of  fixing  prices  to  the  con-  than  a  device  for  fixing  steel  prices  agreeable 
sumers  had  aroused  widespread  interest  and  to  the  trust;  that  the  corporation  is  the  foe  of 
discussion,  and  the  lively  differences  among  organized  labor  and  is  oppressive  in  its  treat- 
themselves  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  ment  of  workmen ;  that  its  deliberate  purpose 
five  of  whom  were  Democrats  and  four  Re-  has  been  to  dominate  the  steel  industry  by 
publicans,  had  kept  the  investigation  much  on  obtaining  control  of  the  major  |X)rtion  of  the 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  STANLEY  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATING  THE  STEEL  TRUST 

(Fnnnlifl  tori«lil:  Ripresenlalivcs  Youtir.  Banlell,  Slsnley  Ichaitman),  Beall,  LitUMon,  McGUlicuddv.      Chairman 
Stanley  and  Messrs.  Banlelt,  Beall,  Lilllelon,  and  M<;Gillii:uddv  a^ncd  Ihr  majorily  report) 

oountrj-'s  ore  reserves  and  of  the  transporta-  lation   looking  to  the  dissolution  of  great 

lion  lines  serving  the  ore  fields.  combinations.     The  majority  report  recom- 
mends that  any  corporation  dealing  in  arti- 

That  the  tone  and  findings  of  the  cles  handled  in  interstate  traffic  that  controls 

inu^tJwi    majority  report  of   the  Stanley  30  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  output  shall  be 

Committee  are  somewhat  colored  by  that  fact  deemed  a  monopoly.     It  advo- 

by  the  political  convictions  of  the  members  is  cates  shifting  the  burden  of  proof,  in  suits 

suggested  by  the  terms  of  the  minority  report,  alleging  a  restraint  of  trade,  from  the  Govern- 

signed    by    Representatives    Gardner,    Dan-  ment  to  the  defendant  corporation,  that  is, 

forth,  and  Young,     The  minority  report  is  that  the  corporation  should  have  to  prove  its 

not  only  much  more  restrained  in  style  but  restraint  of  trade  reasonable.     Mr.  Stanley 

differs  from  the  Democratic  findings  in  such  would   forbid   interlocking  directorates,   by 

important  figures,  deduced  from  the  same  which  otEcers  or  directors  in  the  steel  industry 

data,  as  those  in  the  estimate  of  "water"  in  are  also  officers  or  directors  in  railroads,  and 

the  Steel  Corporation's  securities,  which  the  would  forbid  the  ownership  of  railroads  by 

Republican  members  place  at  "nearly  one-  industrial  companies.     His  report  advocates 

half."     If,  after  fifteen  months'  consideration  giving  an  injured  private  party  the  right  to 

of  the  same  body  of  testimony,  the  Demo-  institute  suit  to  prevent  the  organization  of  a 

crjtic  members  of  the  committee  figure  that  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.     Repre- 

the  corporation  was  capitalized  at  300  per  sentatlve   Littleton    dissented    from    certain 

cent,  of  its  actual  assets,  and  the  Republican  portions  of  these  recommendations. 
members  figure  nearly  200  per  cent.,  the  pub-, 

lie  cannot  but  conclude  that,  even  in  the  co-nructhi  ^^^  Republican  members  of  the 
findings  of  fact,  the  Stanley  Committee's  p'oirum  of  committee  advocate,  not  a  dis- 
report  must  be  read  with  due  allowance  for  '*'  "'"'"'"'  integration  of  the  trusts,  but 
business  judgment  and  pohtical  bias.  In  the  their  control  by  the  federal  government. 
matter  of  recommendations  for  remedial  Corporations  with  $50,000,000  or  more  of 
legislation  the  majority  and  minority  reports  capitalization  should,  according  to  the  minor- 
are  still  further  apart.  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  ity  report,  be  chartered  by  the  United  States, 
Democratic  colleagues  advocate  drastic  legis-  and  should  be  capitalized  at   their   actual 
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value.  An  Interstate  Commission  of  Indus-  gambling  houses  throughout  the  city.  De- 
try  would,  imder  this  plan,  secure  publicity  plorable  as  such  a  situation  is,  the  community 
from  the  great  corporations  and  would  recom-  cannot  honestly  express  surprise  at  the  dis- 
mend  changes  in  prices  that  are  found  unrea-  closures.  These  conditions  have  in  fact  been 
sonable.  If  this  does  not  suffice  to  protect  known  to  exist  for  many  years.  The  laws  as 
the  public,  the  Interstate  Commission  of  they  are  administered,  it  must  be  admitted. 
Industry  is  to  be  given  power  to  decree  give  ample  opportunity  for  the  building  up  of 
maximum  prices.  just  such  a  system.    The  law  in  fact  makes 

it  possible  for  the  police  to  practise  extortion 
ThePr9sa  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  National  Newspaper  with  impunity.  In  the  city  of  Detroit  a 
and  the  Conference,  which  closed  a  three-  somewhat  different  form  of  graft  was  un- 
^"^^^^  days'  meeting  at  Madison,  Wis-  covered  last  month  when  fourteen  aldermen 
consin,  on  August  I,  problems  were  presented  and  the  secretary  of  the  Common  Council 
and  discussed  which  have  perhaps  never  be-  were  charged  with  accepting  bribes  for  their 
fore  been  broached  in  a  public  meeting  by  votes  and  influence  in  the  passing  of  a  bill 
responsible  American  journalists.  The  ques-  affecting  city  property  recently  transferred 
tion  of  the  influence  of  advertisers  upon  the  to  the  Wabash  Railroad.  Meanwhile,  in 
conduct  of  great  newspapers  was  frankly  de-  South  Carolina,  graft  accusations  against 
bated.  While  it  was  admitted  by  experi-  Governor  Blease  have  figured  largely  in  the 
enced  newspaper  publishers  that  large  adver-  Governor's  campaign  for  renomination.  The 
tising  revenues  enable  them  to  spend  more  charges  date  back  several  years  to  the  time 
money  for  news  and  to  secure  better  editorial  when  the  State  maintained  a  liquor  dispen- 
service,  it  was  denied  that  advertisers  caused  sary  system, 
the  coloring  of  news.  Other  members  of  the 

conference,  however,  took  the  ground  that  the  £o^nu  /»  Political  and  economic  conditions 
proper  course  for  a  great  newspaper  was  to  Caribbean  in  Caribbean  America  have  not 
make  circulation  profitable  and  to  regard  ^'"«'''««  beentranquil  during  recent  weeks, 
advertising  as  a  mere  by-product.  Still  Orozco  continues  his  rather  ineffective  but 
others  raised  the  question  whether  the  news-  disturbing  rebellion  against  the  Madero  gov- 
paper  could  play  its  due  part  in  social  advance  ernment  in  Mexico.  A  new  revolution  broke 
if  it  were  run  simply  as  a  business  propo-  outin  Nicaragua  early  in  July  and  caused  some 
sition.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  uneasiness  for  the  safety  of  American  inter- 
be  that  the  ethical  standards  of  modem  jour-  ests  in  that  turbulent  republic.  The  sup- 
nalism  are  neither  higher  nor  lower  than  those  pression  of  the  revolt  in  Cuba  has  been  fol- 
of  society  in  general.  Two  radical  proposi-  lowed  by  sharp  political  discussion  centering 
tions  were  advanced, — one  for  an  endowed  around  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  force  the 
newspaper,  and  another  for  publicly-owned  reelection  of  President  Gomez.  Efforts  are 
newspapers  in  every  city,  the  latter  scheme  being  made  also  to  bring  about  pressure  on 
having  a  concrete  illustration  in  the  Mu-  the  part  of  the  United  States  government  to 
nkipal  News  of  Los  Angeles.  Before  ad-  force  Cuba  to  discharge  certain  financial 
jouming,  the  conference  adopted  resolutions  obligations  having  to  do  with  expenditure  for 
requesting  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  call  public  works  and  sanitation  in  Havana.  The 
a   second   conference   next   summer.  Cuban  congress,  however,  has  passed  a  reso- 

lution declaring  that  an  American  commis- 

The  murder,  in  July,  of  a  well-  sion  to  inquire  as  to  Havana's  sanitary  con- 
Di9cioiur9M    ^^own  New  York  gambler  who  dition  would  be  welcomed.    A  revolt  in  Santo 

had  threatened  to  reveal  the  se-  Domingo  and  a  boundary  dispute  between  the 
crets  of  police  extortion  may  lead  to  a  more  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  was  followed 
complete  exj)osure  of  the  so-called  "system"  unexpectedly,  on  August  8,  by  a  fire  caused 
of  metropolitan  graft  than  the  gambler  living  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  presidential  palace 
could  have  brought  about.  The  confession  at  Port  au  Prince,  in  which  President  Leconte 
already  made  by  members  of  the  "gang"  lost  his  Ufe.  An  American  commission  of 
implicated  in  the  murder,  after  due  allowance  inquiry  will  visit  and  investigate  the  Putu- 
has  been  made  for  the  willingness  of  men  of  mayo  rubber  districts  in  Peru  where  outrages 
this  type  to  inculpate  others,  indicates  a  extending'  over  a  long  time  have  been  com- 
prevalence  of  corruption  that  is  appalling,  mitted  upon  the  natives.  On  another  page 
A  j)olice  lieutenant  who  is  under  arrest  in  the  this  month  we  set  forth  at  length  the  situa- 
murder  case  is  accused  of  receiving  enormous  tion  in  the  Peruvian  rubber  fields  and  its 
sums  of  "protection"  money  collected  from  international  aspects. 
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TifBritiBh  ^^^  third  British  Imperial  Con-  Briti9h  ^^  British  House  of  Commons 
imptrtai  ferencc  was  held  in  London  on  Parliament  adjourned  on  August  7  for  two 
oan/.r«K«  July  16.  This  gathering  of  repre-  ''^*''"'''*  months.  While  no  very  note- 
sentatives  of  the  British  dominions,  formerly  worthy  measure  was  enacted  into  law  at  the 
known  as  the  Colonial  Conference,  met  this  session  just  closed,  a  great  deal  of  important 
year  principally  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  work  was  done  in  getting  ready  for  the  au- 
the  question  of  imperial  defense.  Premier  tumn  session,  which  will  begin  on  October  7. 
Borden  of  Canada,  addressing  one  of  those  The  government  program  will  then  be  fully 
banquets  given  during  the  course  of  the  con-  carried  out,  a  number  of  important  measures 
ference,  at  which,  frequently,  more  formal  already  having  been  passed  in  the  Commons 
statements  of  policy  are  given  out  than  in  and  others  to  the  second  reading.  These  in- 
the  regular  meetings,  made  a  notable  dec-  elude  bills  for  Irish  home  rule,  Welsh  dis- 
laration  regarding  the  position  and  pros-  establishment,  reform  of  the  franchise,  and  a 
pects  of  Canada  in  the  British  imperial  sys-  virtual  repeal  of  the  law  enacted  some  years 
tem.  The  people  of  the  British  oversea  ago  forbidding  trades  unions  to  contribute  to 
dominions  (Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  funds  for  the  support  of  labor  members  of 
and  South  Africa),  said  Mr.  Borden  on  this  Parliament.  All  these  measures  have  been 
occasion,  are  beginning  to  see  more  clearly  already  fully  explained  in  these  pages.  Each 
every  day  the  fact  that  the  Parliament  of  of  them  has  been  pushed  along  steadily  by  a 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  no  longer,  in  the  solid  government  majority  against  an  in- 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  an  Imperial  Par-  effectual  fight  by  the  opposition.  Irish 
liament.  Its  composition  is  mainly  deter-  home  rule  has  encountered  less  opposition 
mined  by  domestic  questions  in  which  the  than  was  expected.  All  England,  as  well  as 
dominions  have  no  concern.  For  their  part,  all  Ireland,  is  awaiting  what  Ulster  will  do, 
the  dominions,  having  become  of  age  and  and  Ulster  has  announced  that  she  will  fight, 
assiuned  control  of  their  own  affairs,  claim  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  after  some 
only  the  right  to  give  their  views  on  matters  preliminary  "ructions''  Ulster,  whose  inter- 
which  concern  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  There-  ests  are  properly  safeguarded  in  the  proposed 
fore  it  is  primarily  to  discuss  questions  which,  legislation,  will  loyally  submit  to  an  imperial 
in  the  last  resort,  mean  peace  or  war,  that  law,  and  that  a  better  day  will  dawn  for  a 
representatives  of  the  British  nations  gather  united  Ireland, 
in  the  capital  of  the  Empire  for  discussion. 

Pre  re98  ^^^  ^^^  franchise  reform  bill 
How  will  '^^^  Canadian  Premier  has  been  of  does  three  things.  First,  it  ex- 
coMoaa  ffited  and  dined  in  London,  and  ^•fl''*'"*'®"  tends  the  suffrage  practically  to 
Contribute?  ^j^^  British  press  has  been  claim-  all  adult  males;  second,  it  simplifies  the  pro- 
ing  that  his  visit  amounts  to  an  announce-  cedureof  legislation;  third,  it  abolishes  plural 
ment  that  Canada  will  supply  several  dread-  voting.  Its  general  effect  will  be  to  enlarge 
naughts  to  the  British  navy.  It  is  not  diffi-  the  British  electorate  from  eight  to  ten  nul- 
cult,  however,  to  see,  from  Mr.  Borden's  public  lions.  When  this  has  become  a  law,  the  gov- 
utterances  in  London,  that,  while  the  Do-  ernment  proposes  to  attack  the  problem  of 
minion  assumes  responsibility  for  her  share  in  distribution  of  Parliamentary  seats,  which  are 
the  Empire's  defense,  she  "wants  to  be  con-  now  on  a  very  irregular  basis.  An  amend- 
sulted  about  what  the  Empire's  defense  re-  ment  extending  the  suffrage  to  women  is  cer- 
quires  and  the  manner  in  which  the  defense  tain  to  be  introduced  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
shall  be  conducted."  Mr.  Borden  was  ac-  discussion  of  this  bill,  and  lively  times  may 
companied  on  his  visit  to  London  by  the  be  expected.  The  other  two  principal  mea- 
Canadian  Ministers  of  Marine  and  Justice  sures,  Welsh  disestablishment  and  granting 
and  the  Postmaster  General.  Although  no  the  right  to  trades  imions  to  look  after  their 
announcement  is  made  of  the  fact,  it  is  under-  representatives  in  Parliament,  have  encoun- 
stood  that,  in  addition  to  the  matter  of  tered  less  general  opposition,  and  are  likely 
imperial  defense,  the  Canadian  statesman  to  pass  into  law  without  such  spectacular 
discussed  with  the  British  Government  the  denunciation  as  the  other  measures, 
question  of  the  possible  effect  upon  the  Cana- 
dian railways  of  Panama  legislation.  On  ^^^  ^,^  ^^  The  much  -  discussed  insurance 
his  way  home,  Mr.  Borden  visted  Paris  to  »«orae //itfar- act,  drawn  up  and  piloted  through 
discuss  trade  relations  with  the  French  Gov-  °"^^  ^""'  the  House  of  Commons  by  Chan- 
emment  and  the  question  of  steamship  con-  cellor  Lloyd-George,  went  into  effect  on  July 
nection  between  France  and  the  Dominion.  15.     As  we  have  already  fully  described  it  in 
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seems  probable  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
doctors  and  the  government  will  come  to 
some  working  agreement.  Meanwhile  the 
Asquith  govemmenl  has  been  suffering  a 
series  of  defeats  in  the  by-elections.  Since 
the  general  elections  of  igio  the  Unionists 
have  won  back  eight  seats,  and  it  is  now 
being  freely  predicted  that  the  Liberal  Min- 
istry cannot  retain  its  power  for  the  two  years 
necessary  to  override  the  almost  certain  ob- 
jections of  the  Lords  to  home  rule  and  other 
big  measures  upon  which  the  government  has 
set  its  heart. 

xnitiwf  Clour  Hardly  had  the  announcement 
(*•  franco-   been  made  of  the  meeting  be- 

"""'"  "'"""tween  the  German  Kaiser  and  the 
Russian  Czar  (to  which  we  referred  in  these 
pages  fast  month),  when  the  press  of  Europe 
began  to  express  concern  over  the  projected 
visit  to  St.  Petersburg  of  the  French  Premier, 
and,  a  little  later,  over  the  publication  of  the 
main  purpose  and  accomplishment  of  the 
recent  trip  of  the  Japanese  Premier,  Count 
Katsura,  and  Baron   Goto  to  the  Russian 


these  pages,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  recall 
its  general  provisions.  It  is  a  measure  for 
insuring  working  people  against  illness  or  dis- 
ability by  means  of  a  fund  to  which  the 
workers  themselves,  their  employers,  and  the 
government  contribute  in  certain  specified 
proportions.  It  will  aSect  more  than  13,- 
000,000  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  occupa- 
tions. At  the  age  of  seventy  the  insurance 
stops,  because  then  the  working  person  be- 
gins to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Lloyd-George 
old-age  pension  law  of  1909,  The  measure 
is  of  necessity  a  highly  complex  one,  and  will 
take  some  time  and  patience  to  get  it  into 
smoothly  running  order. 

whu  tilt     Considerable  opposition  was  man- 
Daciari      ifested  when  the  law  began  to 
objtet      operate.    The  dock   strikers   at 
Livcqwol  burned  a  copy  of  the  act,  and  in 
I-imdon    an    organization    of    protest    was 
launched  by  housewives  who,  "if  compelled 
to  pay  insurance  for  domestic  servants,  will 
reduce  wages."    A  more  serious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  smooth  working  of  the  law  is 
the  opposition  of  the  doctors,  represented  by 
the  British  Medical  Association,  who  are  un- 
willing to  attend  the  insured  workmen  at  the    ' 
rates  of  pay  offered  by  the  government.     It   ' 
will  be  January  15  next  before  any  benefits   , 
can  accrue  to  those  who  are  insured,  and  it 
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HK.  ASQUrm  IN  IRELAND.  THE  RRST-  ENGLISH  PREMIER  IN  OFRCE  TO  VISIT  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 

<Ia  tlii*  onnp  at  the  Lodse  o(  ChicC  Secretary  BirrcLL,  in  Phoenii  Patk.  Dublin,  are  included— reading  Irom  left  to  rigbt— 

(tandina.  Sit  H.  Vemcy,  Mr.  Aiquilh.  Jr..  the  Mailer  of  Elibank.  Mr.  Aiquith.  Jrd;  seated.  Lady  Vemey,  the 

Premier.  Mr*.  Asquilh.  Chief  Secretary  Bincll.  MiM  Violet  Asqillth) 

capital.     It  was  explained  that  M.  Poincare,  they  have  urgent  reasons  for  welcoming  Rus- 

who  has  done  rather  better  as  Premier  than  sian  warships  to  restore  the  balance  in  the 

wasejqiected  of  him,  wasgoing  to  Russia  to  ar-  Mediterranean, 

range  for  the  complete  rounding-out  of  the  | 

allmice    between    the    two    nations.     The  ^^'  ^^j,^.     Some  time  in  the  early  part  of 

annics  of  the  two  allies  have  long  been  in-  jananm     July  an  agreement  was  concluded, 

eluded  in  the  terms  of  the  compact.    The  f"""'*      although  not  yet  signed,  between 

naval  forces  are  now  to  be  merged  in  case  of  the    Japanese    and    Russian    governments, 

an  attack  on  either  one  of  them.  Dr.  Sassonov,  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  and 
fiaron  Motono,  Japanese  Ambassador  to  St. 

Wilt  (*•      ^^  ^  believed,  however,  that  other  Petersburg,  acting  for  their  respective  coun- 

Darwamia   motivcs,   not   published   to   the  tries.     It  consists  of  two  parts.    The  first 

**  """^   world,  prompted  the  visit  of  the  deals  with  the  determination  of  the  spheres  of 

French  statesman  to  the  capital  of  France's  Influence  of  the  two  countries  in  Mongolia 

Russian  ally.  It  seems  probable  that  this  visit  and  Manchuria.    This  is  similar  in  character 

was  really  intended  to  give  France's  answer  to  the  agreement  between  England  and  Rus- 

to  the  Russian  contention  that  the  Czar  might  sia  of   1907   regarding  Persia.     The  second 

now  demand  the  abrogation  of  that  portion  of  part  sets  forth  (he  duty  of  the  two  powers  for 

the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  closed  the  Turk-  a  joint  defense  in  case  either  is  attacked, 

tsh  Straits  to  Russia's  Black  Sea  fleet.    The  Ever  since  the  war  of  1905,  Japanese  diplo- 

Czar's  government  is  determined  to  create  a  macy  has  persistently  urged  upon  the  Czar's 

new  navy.    The  last  session  of  the  Duma  government  the  great  benefits  that  would 

was  forced  to  sanction  the  appropriation  of  accrue  to  each  country  if  a  close  cooperation 

the  vast  sum  of  $642,500,000  for  the  naval  could   be   established    between    them.     The 

program  extending  over  the  next  five  years,  Japanese  statesmen  pointed  out  that  Japan 

Many  of  the  new  ships  arc  being  built  at  the  being  an  ally  of  England,  and  Russia  being  in 

Crimean  yards  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  Russia  accord  with  the  same  power,  an  entente  be- 

is  naturally  anxious  to  open  the  Dardanelles,  tween  the  governments  of  Tokyo  and  St. 

It  was  Great  Britain  and  France  that  closed  Petersburg  would  be  logical  and  highly  desir- 

th«n  at  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War,  but  now  able.     It  is  understood  that  the  terms  of  the 
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agreement  will  not  be  made  public,  but  that  Japan  and  all  the  European  governments 

"all  the  aims  and  objects  of  an  alliance  can   interested  in  the  Far  East  that  the  United 

be  and  are  secured  by  verbal  exchange  of  States  Government  and  the  American  people 

without  the  drawbacks  which  are  in-  are  \-italIy  concerned  in  the  problems  of  the 

ble  from  a  formal  compact."  Pacific  and  that  they  claim  the  right  to  be 

heard  in  the  settlement  of  these  problems. 

It  I*.  Meai    ^^^  interests  of  the  two  nations 

AarHntM    in    China   run   parallel,   and   It      faiiafth,    '^'"^  resignation  of  the  Turkish 
^""'^""'""'"seemslikely,  at  ieastsothepromi-         Turkith     Cabinet,  on  July  17,  immediately 
nent  statesmen  of  both  countries  believe,  that        cnftimi     after  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
henceforth  Russia  and  Japan  will  hold  the  confidence  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was 
same  mutual  relationship  in  the  Far  East  that  among  the  political  surprises  of  the  month. 
Germany  and  Austria  do  in  Europe.     From  The  truth  is  that  the  Young  Turk  party,  after 
now  on,  says  the  St.  Petersburg  correspond-   its  electoral  victory  in  April,  was  dri\en  from 
ent  of  the  New  York  5mw,  "  Russia  and  Japan    its  dominant  position  into  one  of  defense. 
must  be  looked  upon  and  dealt  with  as  the  Thegovernment  had  a  majority  in  the  Cham- 
Political  Syndicate  of  the  Pacific,  the  chief   ber,  but  there  is  evidence  that  this  majority 
results  of  whose  activity  will  be  to  pre\-ent  was  obtained  by  methods  not  strictly  consti- 
the  commercial  and  industrial  intcrpenetra-  tutional.     On  another  page  this  month  (see 
tion  of  the  Far  East  by  the  United  States."  Leading    .\rticle    entitled    "The    Ottoman 
That  our  own  State  Department  is  not  un-   Press  on  the  Political  Changes  in  Turkey") 
aware  of  the  underlying  intent  and  scope  of  we  quote  from  representative  Turkish  jour- 
this  Far  Eastern  agreement  is  shown  by  the  nals  giving  the  details  of  the  situation.    The 
appointment  of  Secretary  Kno.\  to  attend  the  Minister  of  War,  Mahmoud  Shefket  Pasha, 
funeral  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Japan  on  Sep-   had  incurred   the  enmity  of  a  number  of 
tember  13.    It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Knox  powerful  mihtary  leaders,  principally  because 
will  go  to  Tokyo  this  month,  primarily,  of  of  his  harsh  methods  in  suppressing  the  .W- 
course,  to  .pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  banian  insurrection,  and  had  been  forced  to 
Emperor   Mutsuhito.     His   visit,   however,  resign.    The  Minister  of  Marine  also  left  the 
will  also  serve  as  a  notice  issued  to  China  and  cabinet.     Not  succeeding  in  getting  success- 
ors to  these  ministers,  the  Grand  Vizier,  Said 
Pasha,  handed  in  his  own  resignation.    Tew- 
fik  Pasha,  the  Ottoman  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, was  requested  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
but  he  declined.     Ahmed  Mouktar  Pasha,  the 
veteran  commander  of  the  army  of  Asia  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1877,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
step   into    the   breach.     The   aged    Kiamil 
Pasha,  eighty  years  of  age  and  well  known  as 
an  admirer  of  England  and  an  advocate  of  an 
understanding  with  that  nation,  was  made 
President  of  the  Council  of  State. 

A  Dtftat  fur  ^^^  "^^  Cabinet  is  regarded  as  a 
tht  vouaa  strong  one.  The  Turkish  army, 
'"'*'  however,  has  been  gradually  ac- 
quiring undue  influence  in  affairs  of  slate. 
It  has  attempted  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
empire  toward  the  Albanians;  it  also  was  the 
chief  instrument  in  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment on  August  4.  As  for  the  Young  Turks, 
or  the  party  of  Union  and  Progress,  it  has 
come  out  defeated  but  not  destroyed.  The 
Young  Turks  are  rich  in  talents  and  energy, 
but  they  lack  experience.  Even  their  oppo- 
nents, however,  admit  that  they  have  han- 
dled a  difficult  task  very  well.  The  faults  of 
"  ^The  cJmraandi'i^n-chirf'rf  theTu"i^^^^^  ^^^  Youug  Turks,  their  own  journals  are  now 

Tiipoii,  wiih  his  baby  boy)  pointing  out,  are  the  results  of  patriotic  im- 
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patience  in  endeavoring  to  hasten  too  quickly 
the  material  progress  of  the  country. 

T*.  ^zzu  of  "^^   ^^y   '^^   ^^^   "^'^   Chinese 

chiMum      Republic  continues  to  be  a  hard 

Fimamn  ^^^  ^^  travel. .  Hardly  had  Presi- 
dent Yuan  Shih-kai  been  firmly  established 
in  the  Presidential  chair,  when  the  financial 
problem  assumed  such  proportions  that  it 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  new  govern- 
ment- For  more  than  two  years  representa- 
tives of  certain  foreign  financial  groups,  with 
more  or  less  backing  from  their  governments, 
have  been  endeavoring  to  arrange  with  the 
Chinese  authorities  for  a  loan  to  meet  the 
pressing  obligations  of  the  government, 
necessitated  by  the  reform  schemes,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  soldiers,  and  the  establishment  of 
all  the  machinery  of  representative  institu- 
tions. The  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  im- 
possibility of  an  agreement  as  to  the  joint 
administration  or  supervision  of  the  loan, 
which  will  be  for  more  than  $300,000,000. 

*  ckinm    '^^^  representatives  of  the  foreign  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  been 
(■««Hi>rf»M  banking  houses — English,  French,   thoroughly  awakened,  will  not  tolerate  for- 
ikntv^i?  German,  Russian,  Japanese,  and  eign  supervision  of  the  national  finance.   The 
.\inerican — insist  upon  participating  in  the  Chinese  negotiators  are  reported  to  have  inti- 
ai^lication   of   the   loan.      Chinese   public  mated   that,  in   their  opinion,   the  foreign 
demand  for  supervision  of  the  loan  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  partition  of  the  Empire. 
Recognition  of   the   republic    (not  yet  ac- 
corded), they  claim  further,  is  being  delayed 
until  these  great  financial  groups  can  get  the 
new  government  absolutely  under  their  con- 
trol.    In  an  interview  reported  in  the  Clarion, 
the  labor  organ  of  London,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
who  was  Provisional  President  before  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  is  reported  as  saying  that  at  the 
beginning   China   must   "take   thought   for 
the  future,  lest,  by  and  by,  capitalism,  per- 
mitted to  develop,  may  prove  an  ojjpression 
worse   than    the   despotism    we   have   just 
thrown  off." 

China  LeurniBf  Meanwhile,  one  ministry,  that  of 
(D  waiii  Tang  Shao-yi,  has  fallen  on  this 
iiticaiig  troublesome  question,  the  premier 
with  six  of  his  colleagues  having  gone  out  of 
office  rather  than  yield  to  the  foreign  terms. 
President  Yuan  Shih-kai  is  showing  repeated 
evidence  of  his  political  and  patriotic  keen- 
ness. Late  in  July  he  received  the  leaders  of 
the  three  parties  in  China,  the  conservative, 
the  liberal,  and  ultra -radicals,  and  gave  them 
a  lecture  on  practical  politics.  The  new 
republican  government,  he  told  them,  is  too 
weak  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  party  struggle 
for  place  and  power.    The  western  countries 
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have  been  used  to  parliamentary  struggles, 
but  China  "cannot  live  at  all  unless  her 
feeble  and  undefined  forces  can  be  consoli- 
dated on  some  other  basis  than  the  ambition  of 
a  faction,"  On  August  6  it  was  announced 
that  Lu  Cheng-Hsiang  had  been  appointed 
premier  to  succeed  Tang  Shao-Yi,and  that  the 
first  general  Chinese  election  would  be  held 
in  November.  The  voters  will  elect  mem- 
bers of  a  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  will 
elect  a  President.  Yuan  Shih-kai  is  at  pres- 
ent Provisional  President. 

7*.  Clan  ■  Measured  by  the  progress  and 
of  Suit  In  expansion  of  his  country  during 
'''""'"  his  reign,  Mutsuhito,  late  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  rulers.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  vast,  silent  crowds  that  surrounded  the 
Imperial  palace  in  Tokyo  for  ten  days  before 
the  death  of  the  Japanese  Emperor  on  July 
^o  (aqth  in  the  United  States)  were  people  of 
a  nation  modern  in  every  respect,  whereas 
the  iissembtage  rejoicing  over  his  birth  sixty 
years  before,  represented  a  coimtry  bound  by 
ancient,  oriental  customs  and  governed  by 
medieval  feudalism.  The  reign  of  Mutsu- 
hito is  called  by  the  Japanese  Meiji,  the  "  Era 
of  Enlightenment,"  and  this  phrase  aptly 
characterizes  it. 


charBottr  ^"  1 8  68,  when  feudalism  was 
of  abolished  in  Japan,  the  Samurai 
"""  ""  leader  and  reformer,  Okubo,  de- 
clared :  "  Since  the  Middle  Ages  our  Emperor 
has  lived  behind  a  screen  and  never  trodden 
the  earth."  Mutsuhito  emerged  from  be- 
hind the  screen,  was  present  at  meetings  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  took  active  part 
in  all  the  minutix  of  government.  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  oldest  reigning 
dynasty  in  the  world,  and  was  regarded  as 
semi-di\ine  by  his  people.  He  did  not  him- 
self abolish  the  medieval  customs  of  his 
country,  but  he  gave  to  all  these  reforms  the 
sanction  and  in\-aluable  support  of  the 
throne.  As  soon  as  he  became  of  age  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  progressive 
movement,  and  personally  cooperated  in 
the  framing  of  the  Japanese  constitution, 
although  that  instrument  deprived  him 
of  many  of  his  hereditary  rights  and 
prerogatives.  As  a  man  he  was  not  broad- 
ly educated  in  the  Western  sense  of  the 
word,  but  he  was  familiar  with  oriental 
culture.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of 
his  personality.  The  most  complete  sketch 
of  him  that  we  have  seen  appears  in  this 
number  of  the  Revikw,  from  the  pen  of  a 
Japanese  writer  and  student. 

,^j  Under  Mutsuhito,  sagacious,  self- 
*«w  eftacing,  and  always  willing  to 
"""""  take  advice  from  his  statesmen, 
western  civilization  was  assimilated  by  Japan 
in  fifty  years  and  the  Island  Empire  from  be- 
ing a  completely  insignificant  feudal  state  has 
become  a  great  modern  power.  The  credit  for 
this  achievement  is,  of  course,  due  chiefly  to 
the  able,  patriotic  leaders  and  a  homogeneous 
people,  but  it  has  been  also  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  wisdom  and  character  of  the  monarch 
who  has  just  passed  away.  The  generals  of 
Japan's  army  in  Manchuria  were  perhaps  not 
without  reasonable  justification  when  they 
ascribed  their  victories  on  the  battlefield  to 
the  'Sirtue  of  his  Imperial  Majesty."  The 
new  Emperor,  Voshihito,  accetled  on  the 
day  of  his  father's  death,  although  the 
crowning  ceremonies  will  not  take  place 
for  some  months.  It  is  not  e.vpected  that 
the  death  of  Mutsuhito  will  bring  about 
great  changes  in  the  government  of  Japan. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  historians  of  that 
country  has  said:  "It  is  not  the  personality 
of  the  Emperor,  but  the  unique  history 
and  tradition  of  the  Imperial  throne  on 
which  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  monarchy 
depends."  Under  Yoshihito  Japan  will  be 
as  loyal  as  under  his  father. 
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7».  eminni  ^^"  **'  world  fame  in  statesman- 
D9*^9fa  ship,  scholarship,  science,  and  art 
*"'*  passed  over  to  the  great  majority 
last  month.  To  Mutsubito,  Emperor  of 
Japan,  we  have  paid  tribute  elsewhere.  Of 
some  of  the  fine,  delicate,  literary  gifts  of 
Andrew  Lang,  the  British  fairy  story  teller 
and  critic,  we  have  also  spoken.  Among 
scholars,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Dr. 
Horace  Howard  Fmuess,  who  passed  away  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year,  always  occupied  the 
front  rank.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  known  Shakespearean  scholars  of  the 
century.  The  work  that  he  accomplished  in 
his  invaluable  "Variorum"  edition  of  Shake- 
speare showed  his  sympathetic  and  pene- 
trating critical  gifts.  It  will  be  a  monument 
to  his  memory  as  an  American  scholar.  It 
was  in  1871  that  he  published  the&rst  volume 
of  this  edition.  He  added  to  it  continually, 
having  published  eighteen  of  the  plays  since 
that  time.  He  became  vitally  interested  in 
Shakespeare  when  he  heard  Fanny  Kemble 
interpret  some  of  the  characters  many  years 
ago.  An  eminent  actress  is  quoted  as  saying, 
when  she  heard  of  his  death,  "Perhaps  only 
we  people  of  the  stage  can  rightly  appreciate 


Dr.  Fumess'  Shakespeare  as  a  practical  guide 
to  stage  craft."  Three  eminent  Frenchmen 
belong  in  this  list  of  scholars:  Jules  Massenet, 
the  well-known  musical  composer;  Jules 
Poincare,  worid  famous  mathematician  and 
cousin  of  the  French  Premier;  and  Anatole 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  writer  on  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. Massenet  has  been  called  the  flower 
of  the  academic  teaching  of  French  music. 
He  won  many  prizes.  He  was  professor  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  a  composer  of 
many  modem  operas.  Those  best  known  in 
this  country  are  "Manon,"  "Thais,"  "Wer- 
ther,"  "Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  and 
"La  Navarraisc."  Massenet  was  a  musical 
prodigy,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  played 
the  piano  with  spirit  and  accuracy  at  the  age 
of  four.  He  was  in  his  seventy-first  year  when 
he  died.  The  veteran  Bishop  Warren,  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  past  eighty-two,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers  of 
the  Methodist  denomination,  died  on  July  23. 
Finally,  although  a  far  cry  from  the  good 
Bishop,  General  Cincinnatus  Leconte,  Presi- 
dent of  the  black  Republic  of  Haiti,  perished 
{on  August  8)  in  a  fire  caused  by  an  explosion 
,  which  destroyed  the  presidential  palace  at 
Port-au-Prince. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 

(From  Jiiiy  16  to  August  14.  igiz) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

July  16. — The  Senate  organizes  itself  into  a 
court  of  im peach tntnt  and  summons  Judge  Arch- 
bald  to  appear  before  it  on  July  19.  .  .  .  The  House 
passes  a  measure  making  it  unlawful  to  deal  in  col- 
Ion  "futures." 

July  17. — The  House  passes  bills  creating  a 
Department  of  Labor  and  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate causes  of  industrial  unrest. 

July  18. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference 
rejMfrt  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  appropriation 
bill. 

July  19. — Judge  Rolx'rt  W.  Archhald,  of  the 
Commerce  Court,  appears  before  the  Senate  and  is 
given  until  July  29  to  prepare  his  answer  to  the 
articles  of  impeachment.  .  .  .  The  House  agrees  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
ajipropriation  bill. 

July  ai.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fall  (Rep..  N.  M.) 
charges  that  the  Slate  Department  has  neglected 
to  furnish  proper  as.-iistance  to  Americans  who  have 
suffered   outrages  during  the  recent  uprisings   in 

July  J,i.— The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment  to 
the  Sumlry  Civil  appropriation  bill,  providing 
fundsforthc  coniinuanre of  ihe  Tariff  Board;  the 
Post -Office  appropriation  bill,  reported  from  com- 
miliee,  includes  provision  for  a  parcels  post. 


July  2^. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill  and  the  measure  creating  a 
single-chambered  legislature  of  sixteen  members 
for  the  Territory  of  Alaska. , 

July  25. — The  Senate  adopts,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  House  bill  revising  the  wool  schedule,  the  L.a 
Folletlc  measure  which  President  Tatt  vetoed  in 
August,  191 1. 

July  26. — In  the  Senate,  the  Democratic  Excise 
(or  income)  Tax  bill  is  passed  by  a  vole  of  37  to  18, 
with  amendments  creating  a  permanent  tariff  com- 
mission and  repealing  the  Canadian  reciprocity  acl. 

July  27. — The  Senate  passes,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  House  Free- Sugar  bill,  a  measure  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  fixing  the  duly  at  1.6 
cents  a  pound. 

July  29. — The  Senate,  silting  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment, receives  Judge  Archbald's  formal 
answer  to  the  chaises  made  against  him. 

July  30. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep., 
Ohio)  speaks  on  the  causes  of  Ihe  high  cost  of 

August  a. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  54  to  4, 
passes  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.) 
designed  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  the  possession  by  foreign  corporations 
of  territory  on  the  American  continent  suitable  for 
conversion  into  military  or  naval  bases.  .  ,  .  The 
House  receives  the  report  of  the  special  commillee, 
under  Mr.  Stanley  (Dem.,  Ky.)  which  n-as directed 
to  investigate  the  United  Slates  Steel  Corporation; 
the  bill  revising  the  cotton  schedule  of  the  tariff  is 
passed,  reducing  the  duties  by  approximately  21 

August  3. — The  Senate  withdraws  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Sleel  bill  which  repealed  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  act.  .  .  .  The  House  adopts  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  revising  the  wool  schedule  of 
the  tariff  law. 

August  5. — The  Senate  adopts  the  compromise 
wool  bill  prepared  by  the  conference  committee. 

August  7. — The  Senate  refuses  to  strike  from  the 
Panama  Canal  bill  the  provision  exempting  Ameri- 
can ships  from  payment  of  tolls;  the  conference 
reporls  upon  the  .Agricultural  and  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bills  arc 
agreed  to. 

August  8, — In  the  House,  the  General  E>eticiency 
appropriation  bill  is  passed  and  the  conference  re- 
ports upon  the  Agricultural  and  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bills  arc 
agreed  10;  Mr.  Stanley  (Dem.,  Ky.)  reviews  the 
report  of  the  steel  investigating  committee. 

August  9. — The  Senate  passes  the  Panama 
Canal  bill. 

August  10. —  The  Hottse  passes  a  measure  requir- 
ing that  all  ocean-going  vessels  shall  be  cquippetJ 
with  lifeboats  sufficient  to  accommodate  every  per- 

August  12. — The  House,  by  a  partisan  vole,  un- 
seals Theron  Callin  (Rep.,  Mo.)  because  of  exces- 
sive expenditures  in  connection  with  his  election. 


RECORD  OP  CURRENT  EVENTS 


August  13. — The  Senaic  adopts  the  Post-Office 
appropriaiion  bill.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  the  Wool 
bill  over  the  President's  veto,  by  volcot  174  to  80. 

August  14. — In  the  Senate,  the  Progressive 
Republicans  and  Democrats  pass  the  House  bill 
revisinB  the  cotton  schedule  of  the  tariff;  the  Army 
appropriation  bill  is  again  passed  with  certain 
provisions,  objectionable  to  the  President,  elim- 
inated. .  .  .  The  House  passes  the  Steel  and  Iron 
tariff- revision  bill  over  the  President's  veto, 

POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMeNT— AMERICAN 

July  16. — Herbert  Knox  Smith  resigns  as  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations.  .  .  .  Herman  Rosenthal, 
a  confessed  gambler  about  lo  give  evidence  con- 
cerning graft  in  the  New  York  police  department. 
is  shot  and  killed  by  five  men,  who  escajie  in  an 
automobile. 

July  ao.— Michigan  Progressives  meet  at  Jack- 
son, indorse  Whitney  Watkins  for  Governor,  and 
adopt  a  noteworthy  platform.  ,  ,  ,  Governor  Cole 
L.  Btcase,  of  South  Carolina,  replies  in  detail  lo  the 
charges  o!  graft  recently  made  against  him. 

July  22. — United  States  District  Judge  Corne- 
lius H.  Hanford,  of  Washington,  some  of  whose 
decisions  were  being  investigated  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  an  impeachment  resolution, 
sends  his  resignation  to  the  President,  and  the  ease 
is  dropped. 

July  23. — The  first  convention  of  the  Progressive 
party  in  New  Jersey  is  held  at  Atlantic  City. 

July  24. — The  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  caucus,  refuse  to  Re- 
cede to  the  Senate's  demand  for  the  authorization 
of  at  least  one  battleship.  .  .  .  The  first  Iowa  Pro- 
gressive convention  meets  at  DcsMoinesand  adopts 
a  platform  severely  condemning  President  Taft. 

July  36.— Nine  members  of  the  Common  Council 
of  Detroit,  including  its  president  and  secretary, 
are  arrested  on  charges  of  accepting  bribes. 

July  27. — Judge  Dillon  declines  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  .  .  .  IntheTexas 
Democratic  primary,  Governor  Coliiuitt  is  renom- 
inated and  Congressman  Morris  Sheppard  is  chosen 
to  succeed  United  States  Senator  Bailey. 

July  zS. — In  a  document  given  out  at  the  White 
House,  the  Taft  explanation  of  the  sealing  of  con- 
testing delegates  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention is  given  in  detail. 

July  29. — Lieut.  Charles  Becker,  of  the  New 
York  police  force,  is  indicted  for  instigating  the 
murder  of  Herman  Rosenthal,  who  was  about  to 
testify  to  police  corruption.  .  .  .  Montana  Progres- 
sives   meet    in    their    first    State    convention    at 

July  30. — The  government's  investigation  into 
sugar-customs  frauds  in  Philailelphia  is  drop]>ed 
upon  payment  by  the  companies  of  $250,000,  the 
lull  amount  of  the  shortage.  .  .  ■  Conventions  of 
the  Progressive  party  arc  held  in  .Arkansas,  Con- 
necticut, Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  West  Virginia. 

August  I. — President  Taft  is  formally  notified, 
at  the  White  House,  of  his  renoraination  for  Pre.-ii- 
(tcnt;  his  speech  of  acceptance  outlines  the  issues 
of  the  campaign.  .  .  .  Albert  J.  Reveridge,  formerly 
United  States  Senator,  is  nominated  as  the  Progres- 
sive candidate  for  Governor  of  Indiana.  .  .  .  The 
Colorado  Progressive  convention  meets  at  Denver 
and  chooses  a  complete  Slate  ticket,  headed  by 
E,  P.  Costigan. 
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August  2. — The  Congressional  committee  which 
investigated  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
makes  its  report  to  Congress  and  suggests  legisla- 
tion to  control  combinations.  .  .  ,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt makes  public  his  views  concerning  the  relation 
of  negroes  to  politics,  particularly  in  the  South. 

August  3. — Frank  L.  Funk,  State  Senator,  is 
chosen  as  the  Pr<^ressive  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Illinois  at  the  State  convention. 

August  5.~The  first  national  convention  of  the 
Progressive  party  assembles  in  the  Coliseum  at 
Chicago  (sec  page  310);  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  in  his 
address  as  temporary  chairman,  outlines  the 
party's  aims. 

August  6.- — Colonel  Roosevelt  addresses  the  con- 
vention of  the  Progressive  party  at  Chicago,  after 
an  oulburst  of  cheering  lasting  fifty-seven  minutes. 
.  .  .  In  the  Kansas  primaries,  the  voters  choose 
Roosevelt  electors  to  appear  on  the  regular  Repub- 
lican ballot  in  the  November  election;  Governor 
Stubbs  defeats  Charles  Curtis  in  the  contest  for  the 
United  Slates  Senate;  Arthur  Capper  (Rep.)  and 
George  II.  Hodges  fDem.)  are  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor  In   the   Missouri   primary,    Klliolt    W. 

Major  (Dem.)  and  John  Mi-Kinlev  (Rep.)  win  the 

gul>ernatoriaI  contest Winfield  T.   Durbin  is 

nominated  for  (iovcrnor  of  Indiana  at  the  Repub- 
lican State  convention.  .  .  .  Rolla  Wells,  formerly 
mayor  of  St.  Louis,  is  selecti-d  as  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

August  7.— The  Progressive  party,  in  session  at 
Chicago,  unanimously  nominiitea  Theodore  Ro<)se- 
vclt  for  President  and  Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  of 
California,  for  Vice-President.  .  .  .  Woodrow  Wil- 
son accepts  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Presidency,  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  in  a  speech  setting 
forth  his  views  on  nai  ional  problems. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


Juli/   19. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  v. 
lamation  exhorlin^  the  army  not  to  m 

.  .  .  Premier  Asquith,  addressing  an  Jn:  

cnce  in  Dublin,  promises  the  early  passage  of  the 
Home  Rule  bill. , ,  ,  The  Chinese  National  Assem- 
bly vetoes  all  of  President  Yuan  Shih-lcaj's  nomina- 
tions for  cabinet  portfolios. 

July  20. — The  Swedish  Government  decides  to 
expel  all  proselytizing  Mormon  elders.  .  .  .  Much 
anxiety  is  caused  throughout  Japan  by  the  critical 
illness  of  the  Emperor  Mutsuhilo.  ...  A  band  of 
Mexican  rebels  attacks  a  train  at  Parres,  near 
Mexico  City,  and  kills  forty  passengers  and  forty- 
four  escorting  soldiers. 

July  21. — Tewfik  Pasha  declines  the  premiership 
of  Turkey,  and  Ghazi  MukhCar  Pa^a.  president 
of  the  Senate,  is  appointed  Grand  Viiier,  .  .  .  The 
Albanian  revolutionists  capture  the  town  of 
Pristina. 

July  22. — Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  delivers  a  noteworthy  speech 
before  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  govern- 
ment's new  plans  for  a  lareer  navy,  to  meet  Ger- 
many's preparations.  .  .  .  The  new  Turkish  min- 
istiy  takes  steps  to  establish  peace  with  the  rebels 
in  Albania. 

July  24. — Former  Premier  Clemenceau,  in  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  Premier  Poinearf ,  criticises 
the  government's  electoral -reform  bill. 

July  26. — The  Chinese  National  .^ssembly  fi- 
nallj;  confirms  the  cabinet  nominations  of  the 
President. 


(Treaiur« 


July  30. — Mutsuhilo,  for  fony-tour  years  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  dies  in  the  imperial  palace  at 
Tokio,  and  Crown  Prince  \  oshihito  ascends  the 


August  9. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  bill  revis- 
ing the  wool  schedule  of  the  tarilT,  holding  that  its 
low  rates  would  bring  disaster  to  home  industries. 
.  .  .  The  President  appoints  Luther  Conant,  Jr.,  as 
Commissioner  of  Corporations. 

August  10. — ^cn.  R.  B.  Brown  is  sflected  as 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio. 

August  [4.— President  Taft  vetoes  the  Steel  and 
Iron  tariff -re  vision  bill,  maintaining  that  il  does 
not  sufficiently  protect  American  industries.  .  .  . 
The  Democrats  of  (he  House,  in  caucus,  agree  to 
recede  from  their  position  and  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  one  lirst -class  battleship. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 


July  16. 
Secretary  of 
government' 
Canal  lolls. 

Jul>;  !7-7l 


In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  outlines  his 
s  attitude  in  the  matter  of  Panama 


republic.  .  . 

July   18- 
popular 


inounccd  at  Peking  that  Prof, 
h  \V.  Jenks,  the  American  economist,  has 
asked  to  l>ecome  financial  adviser  lo  the  new 
The  Turkish  cabinet  resigns;  Tewfik 
>s^idor  to  Great  Britain,  is  appointed 


Wim. 


Mi 


-Premier  Asquith  receives  a  hearty 
omc  in  Dublin  upon  his  first  visit,  as 
isirr,  to  Ireland.  .  .  .  <ri>n.  Pedro 
"uban  negro  relw;!  leader,  is  killed  in  an 


Titanic  disaster  are  made  public  at  London; 
accident  is  held  to  have  been  due  to  excessive 
speed,  but  no  one  is  directly  blamed. The  Turk- 
ish Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  vote  of  113  to  45, 
expresses  confidence  in  the  new  ministry  after  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  of  the  government's 
willingness  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations  with 
Italy. 

.August  I. — Dr.  George  Ernest  Morrison,  Peking 
correspondent  of  the  I^ndon  Times,  is  appointed 
adviser  lo  the  President  of  China.  .  .  .  The  Peru- 
vian cabinet,  formed  less  than  a  year  ago,  resigns. 

August  3. — More  than  a  hundred  Bulgarians  at 
Kotschana.  European  Turkey,  are  massacred  by 
Mussulmans. 

August  5. — The  Turkish  Parliament,  which  had 
refused  to  recognize  the  new  cabinet,  is  dissolved  by 
imperial  decree. 

August  "J. — Mrs.  Mary  Leigh,  the  suffragette 
who  threw  a  hatchet  at  Premier  .Asquith  recently, 
and  Gladys  Evans,  who  set  lire  lo  the  Theater 
Royal  at  Dublin,  are  sentenced  each  to  five  years 
imprisonment.  .  .  .  The  British  House  of  Commons 
adjourns  until  October  7. 

August  8. — Tancrcde  .\ugusle  is  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  Haiti  by  the  National  .\sscnibly,  following 
the  death  of  President  Leconte. 

August  9.— Mulai  Hafid.  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
abdicates  his  throne  owing  to  ill  health.  .  .  .  The 
Chilean  cabinet   resigns,   and   a   new   minbtry  is 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


formed    with    Antonio   Hunectas   as    Minister   of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

August  lo. — The  new  National  Congress  of  Ecu- 
ador assembles  at  Guayaquil  and  chooses  Senor 
.  Moreno,  president  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  as  head 
of  the  government  until  the  inauguration  of  Prcsi- 
flent-clect  Lconidas  Plaza.  .  .  .  Mulai  Youssef  is 
designated  to  succeed  his  brother,  Mulai  Hatid,  as 
Sultan  of  Morocco. 

August  M. — The  Nicaraguan  rcl>cl  forces  under 
Cen.  Luis  Mcna,  the  deposed  Secretary  of  War, 
begin  a  bombardment  of  Managua,  the  capital. 
.  .  .  Thirty-six  soldiers  and  more  than  twenty  pas- 
sengers are  killed  b^  Mexican  insurgents  following 
an  attack  upon  a  train  near  Ticiiman. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
July  i8. — It  is  reported  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Peking  that  a  new  defensive  alliance  b  about  to  be 
concluded  between  Ru^a  and  Japan. 

July  19. — .\  fleet  of  Italian  torpedo  boats,  at- 
tacking ihefortsat  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles, 
is  repulsed,  the  Turks  alleging  that  two  are  sunk. 
July  25.— The  extra  United  States  marines  which 
'     had  l>een  sen*  lo  Cuantanamo,  Cuba,  during  the 
'     recent  disturbances,  arc  ordered  home. 

July  a 7.— An  agreement  is  reached  in  the  dispute 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  over  the 
boundary  near  El  Paso,  the  land  to  be  purchased 
t  !>>■  the  United  States. 

July  29. — Spain  refuses  to  expel  Portuguese 
Royalists  who  have   taken  refuge  just  over  the 

August  I. — In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  declares  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  will  send  consular 
the  Putumayo  rubber  district,  ii 
gale  alleged  barbarities. 

August  4, — A  detachment  of  American  sailors 
and  marines  is  landed  near  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
lo  protect  .American  citizens  during  the  revolution. 

August  6. — The  Italian  naval  and  military  forces 
occupy  Zuara,  said  to  be  the  last  town  on  the  Trip- 
oli coast  held  by  the  Turks,   . 
1        August  8. — The  Central  American  Court  of  Jus- 
I    tice  takes  steps  lo  end  the  Nicaraguan  rebellion. 

.August  10. — It  is  announced  at  the  White 
House  that  Mr.  Knox,  Secretary  of  Slate,  will  rep- 
resent Ihe  United  States  at  ihe  funeral  of  the  late 
Emperor  Mutsuhito,  of  Japan.  .  .  .  Montenegro 
appeals  to  thepowers  to  intervene  in  the  boundary 
dispute  with  Turkey. 

August  13. — Jacob  Could  Schurman.  president 
of  Cornell  I'niversity.  is  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  United  States  minister  to  Greece. 

August  14.— American  soldiers  in  the  legation  at 
Ma nagu.i  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  city  during  an 
attack  by  the  revolutionists. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

July  19.— The  leaders  of  the  clock  strike  in  Lon- 
don cable  an  appeal  for  funds  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  alleging  that  the  men  and  their 
families  are  starving. 

July  ao.— The  National  Packing  Company,  the 
so-called  Beef  Trust,  makes  public  its  plan  of  dii^Hi- 
lution.  ...  An  earthquake  destroys  a  largi-  ]>orlion 
of  ihe  city  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 


July  zj.^Prof.  Herschell  Parker  and  Belmore 
Browne  arrive  at  Tolvina,  Aladia,  and  report  that 
they  ascended  Mt.  McKinley  to  within  300  feet  of 
the    summit.  .  .  .  More    than    sixty    persons    are 


i-  new  low  record  of  73'''8  for  cash. 
he  public  sessions 
the  wage  dispute  between  the  loco- 
motive engineers  and  the  Eastern  railroads,  come 
to-  an  end  at  Manhattan  Beach,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  The 
strike  of  dock  workers  in  L.ondon  is  called  off  for 
lack  of  funds.  .  .  .  Capt.  Ejnar  Mikkelscn,  the 
Danish  explorer,  arrives  at  Aalesund,  Norway,  afler 
two  years  cxploralion  in  Greenland. 

July  29. — The  Uncle  Sam,  under  Capt.  H.  E, 
Honeywell,  wins  the  balloon  race  from  Kansas 
City,  landing  at  Manassas,  Va.,  a  distance  of  925 
miles.  .  .  .  The  Boston  street-car  strike  ends  in  a 
victory  for  the  employees.  .  .  .  The  first  National 
Newspaper  Conference,  attended  by  prominent 
writers  and  educators,  assembles  at  Madison.  Wis. 

July  JO.— An  incr 
offered  to  the  disc. 
port  of  New  \'ork. 

.\ugust  1. — A  consular  report  rereiied  at  the 
Stale  Department  alleges  that  a  system  of  peonage 


Amazon. 


ihe  rubljcr  districts  of  ihe   Peruvia 


L'slrovs  the  old  summer  palace 
on  f'etrovski  Island.  Russia. 
.  .  .  The  price  of  beef  at  the  Chicago  stockyards 
reaches  more  than  Sio  a  hundred  for  the  first  time 

known The  Danish -.American  National  Park 

atAalborg,  Denmark,  the  gift  of  DanesinthcUnitcd 
States,  is  formally  presented  to  ihe  government. 

August  7.— The  thirty-five  toot  motor  boat 
Detroit  arrives  at  Quei'nstown,  having  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  New  York  in  iwcnty-five  days. 
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August  8. — An  explosion  in  a  powder  magaiinc 
under  the  Haitian  national  palace,  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  kills  President  Leconte  and  many  other 
persons.  .  .  .  More  than  loo  miners  arc  killed  by  an 
explosion  of  fire  damp  in  a  mine  near  Bechum, 
Germany. 

August  9. — A  severe  earth  shock  occurs  on  both 
sides  of  the  Dardanelles,  Turkey,  causing  the  death 
of  nearly  rooo  persons. 

August  10. — Twenty  thousand  regular  troops 
and  members  of  the  National  Guard  begin  an  im- 
mense sham  battle  in  Connecticut,  having  as  an 
object  the  defense  of  New  York  City. 

OBITUARY 

July  17. — Jules  Henri  Poincar^,  the  famous 
French  mathematician,  58. 

July  18. — Robert  Shaw,  noted  for  his  historical 
etchings  and  paintings.  53.  ,  .  Goodwin   Brown, 
of  New  York,  an  authority 
sane    and    dependents.    60. 
Scruggs,   formerly   minister 
V.n«ad..  75. 

July  20. — ^Andrew  Lang,  the  noted  British 
wnttT,  68(9eepage375).  .  .  Gen.  Walter  Cass  Ncw- 
Iwrry,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  former  mem- 
ber ot  Congress  from  Illinois.  76.  .  .  .  Capt.  Henry 
R.  Jones,  U.  S.  .\..  retired,  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  New  Hartford  Tribune.  75. 

July  ai.^Dr.  Gcrrit  Smith,  the  organist  and 
composer,  5?.  .  .  .  Thomas  W.  Phillips, of  Pennsyl- 


of  the 
.  William    Lindsay 
Colombia   and   to 


vania,  a  rormer  member  of  Congress  and  author  oi 
the  bill  creating  the  Industrial  Commission  ,77. 
.  ,  ,  Charles  Harrison  Page,  a  prominent  Rhode 
Island  lawyer  and  former  member  of  Congress,  69. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Heneage  Gibbs,  formerly  a  well-known 
pathologist.  So. 

July  23. — Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  82  (see  page  Z87). 
.  . ,  Prof.  Gustave  LeGras,  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  62. .  .  .  Haldor  E.  Boen,  formerly  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Minnesota,  62. 

July  24. — John  Alsop  Paine,  of  New  York,  a. 
noted  archxologist,  72. 


July  26. — William  A.  Richards,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming,  63. 

July  27. — Rev.  John  R.  Herrick,  ex-president  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  University,  90.  ,  ,  .  Henri 
Ramondou,  official  secretary  to  President  Falli^res 
at  the  Elysfc,  52. 

July  29.— William  Drew  Washburn,  the  flour- 
miller  and  former  United  States  Senator  from 
Minnesold,  81. 

July  30. — Mutsuhito,  Emperor  ot  Japan,  59 
(see  page  322)  .  .  .  Cardinal  Hubert  Antonio 
Fischer,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  72, 

July  31. — Dr.  Maurice  Howe  Richardson,  the 
noted  Boston  surgeon,  60. 

August  I. — Rev.  Samuel  F.  Hotchkin,  registrar 
of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  70.  .  .  . 
Dr.  John  Jay  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  a  widely 
known  medical  publisher,  58.  .  .  .  Capt.  H.  E. 
Bixby,  the  oldest  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River,  86. 

August  2. — Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson, 
a  prominent  writer  and  editor  ot  religious  works, 
61. . . .  Gen.  John  H.  Baldwin,  a  member  of  Lee's 
staff  in  the  Civil  War,  83. 

August  3, — Alfred  S.  Campbell,  a  pioneer  in  the 
art  of  photography,  72. 

August  5. — John  W.  Herron,  a  prominent  Cin- 
cinnati lawyer  and  father-in-law  ot  President  Taft, 
85.  .  .  .  Eugene  l^mb  Richards,  professor  emeritus 
of  malhematicaat  Yale  University,  74. 

August  6. — Bishop  Patrick  Anthony  Ludden,  ot 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  ot  Syracuse,  76.  .  .  . 
Ira  Haworth,  known  as  the  "grandfather"  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Illinois,  85. 

August  8. — Gen.  Cincinnatus  Leconte,  Presi- 
dent   of    Haiti.  .  .  .  Isaac    Nelson    Ford,    London 

correspondent  of  the  New  York   Tribune  64 

Dr.  Frederick  Earl  Beal,  professor  of  physi- 
cal  diagnosis  at    the    Polyclinic    Hospital,    New 

August  9. — Rev.  Alexander  P.  Doyle,  a  widely 
known  member  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  55. 

August  10. — Lewis  Ormond  Brastow,  formerly 
dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  78. 

August  13. — Julicn  Emilc  Frederic  Massenet. 
Che  noted  French  composer,  70  (see  page  287) 
....  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  well-known  Shakespearean  scholar.  78  (see 
page  287)  ....  John  McClure  Wiley,  a  former 
mcmlicr  of  Congress  from  New  York,  70.  .  .  . 
Dr.  T.  B.  McClintic,  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  37. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  CHALLENGE 

(Adapled  from  Landmr) 
Ffwn  Iht  TribMHi  (Chitngo) 

THE  great  political  event  of  last  month  party)  has  issued  its  challenge  to  its  rivals 
was  the  Progressive  convention  at  — the  G.  O.  P.  elephant  and  the  Demo- 
Chicago.  With  the  formal  birth  of  the  new  cratic  donkey.  The  moose,  by  the  way, 
party,  its  platform  and  ticket  for  the  Presi-  with  its  free  spirit,  its  splendid  i>hysique 
dential  campaign  were  launched.  Thus  the  and  handsome  homs,  makes  a  strong  appeal 
"Bull  Moose"  (which  has  come  to  be  the  to  the  cartoonists  as  a  sturdy  American 
popular     designation     of    the    Progressive  animal.     It  is  not  a  bad  party  emblem. 


THE  AUEKIC.iS  REVIEIT  OP  REriEIFS 


'roin  tli«  .IJiwIiirr  tMunI«Dincry) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


The  cartoons  on  this  page  have  to  do  with 
various  phases  of  the  campaign.  In  one  car- 
toon the  President's  wash  is  blowing  off  the 
line  (representing  the  Republican  electors  in 
various  States  'who  have  declared  for  Roose- 
velt), while  other  cartoons  deal  with  his  nomi- 
nation, his  speech  of  acceptance,  and  his  chief 
campaign  manager,  Mr.  Barnes,  of  New  York, 
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This  page  devotes  some  attention  to  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
The  cartoon  at  the  top  amusingly  pictures  his 
struggle  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  "cost  of  living"  issue;  another 
shows  the  farmer's  dismay  when  told  that  the 
price  of  farm  products  must  come  down, 
while  still  another  puts  the  Governor  in  an 
embarrassing  position  as  to  the  tariff. 


.    TEACKER    FUB 


V  WUICH  END 


in  the  HtTiM  (Men 
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One  of  the  tragedies — which  the  cartoonists 
are  amusingly  turning  into  comedies — is  the 
embarrassing  position  of  those  Congressmen 
and  candidates  who  are  trying  to  stay  on  the 
fence  as  between  Taft  and  Roosevelt  in  this 
campaign.  The  Ohio  Republican  party,  with 
the  resignation  of  its  first  choice  for  the 
gubernatorial*  nomination  and  its  generally 
shot-up  condition,  apparently  does  not  know 
"where  it  is  at." 


E  CONCRESSHAN 
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Indiana,  although  represented  at  the  Re- 
publican convention  largely  by  Taft  dele- 
gates, seems  to  be  developing  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  her  new  "Progressive"  partner,  the 
"Bull  Moose."  The  chase  of  the  voter  is  now 
on,  and  this  month  of  September  will  see  the 
contest  beginning  to  wax  warm.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  speaking  tour, 
will  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 
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TAXPAYER:  "COSH! 


Naval    construction    programs   continue,  really  fears  she  may  be,  when  her  champions 

Englaad  plans  a  fieet  of  new  ships  and  Ger-  quarrel  about  defending  her.     Peace — as  a 

many  quickly  follows,   with  other  nations  dove — is  glad  to  receive  a  few  dollars  for  her 

panting  along  in  the  rear.     The  Peace  Angel,  support,  but  the  tremendous  naval  appropria- 

fortunately,  is  not  as  yet  harmed,  but  she  tions  completely  submerge  her. 


CniUNV  (clullcn«ing) :    "At  all 

ButjUK  {cklinLy);    "Same  here. 
Pucs:    -WeU.  Irt'ihopelhey  *i 


m  the  GMi  (New  Yoil 
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Pcom  the  Ntws-TribKHt  (Uuluth) 

A  variety  of  topics  are  touched  on  in  the 
cartoons  on  this  page, — the  reassertion  or 
extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the 
Lodge  resolution,  the  expected  large  crops, 
the  Mexican  disturbance,  and  the  New  York 
police  situation. 
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Uncle  Sam,  attempting  to  defend  his 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  an  inadequate  navy, 
is  in  the  position  of  a  big  man,  with  a  big 
job,  but  a  mighty  small  gun.  Several  of 
the  cartoons  here  shown  relate  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  came  up  prominently 
in  Congress  last  month. 
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polyglot "smp't^T-PromT.'tfr*-  "^e'nna)  °    "* 


t  bilonce  in   Europe.    The 
Fforn  Vlk  iBtflin) 


8   TENDER   SYMPATHY   FOR   THE   TORI 
«n    reooru    Russia's    policy    to    be    to  pi 
r  Turkey  and   support  her.    Tbia 


England  ai        (RcfiTrii 


(R<f..rrinH  lo  ihp  <io*nIoH  of  the  Youna  Turk  m 
.onth— roi  ilt'iails  of  «liich  xt  cditoriarpmaHrai 


THE   KEYNOTE  OF  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT'S  CHARACTER 

BY  A  COLLEGE  CLASSMATE 

# 

THE  fundamental  trait  in  Theodore  Roose-  reform  and  progress — two  good  sturdy  legs 

velt's  character  is  an  earnest  sincerity;  to  stand  upon. 
be  had  this  in  his  youth  and  has  it  to-day.       Roosevelt's  devotion  to  the  natural  sciences 

Fiaijusiiiia  ruat  caelum.    Despite  accusations  strengthened  in  him  that  respect  and  devotion 

of  political  rivals  the  fact  remains;  as  a  child,  to  truth,    reality,    righteousness,    which    is 

and  as  a  youth  in  college, ,  eager  in  his  ac-  fundamental  with  him.     He  cared  less  for 

quisition  of  facts,  absorbed  in  his  studies  of  philosophy,  with  its  sophistries,  and  art,  with 

geology  and  zoology,  he  manifested  the  same  its  vagaries,  than  for  the  inflexible,  inviolable 

love  of  reality  whi«h,  later  in  life,  crystallized  truths  taught^by  the  exact  sciences.    His  ap- 

in  his  demand  for  "a  square  deal."    This  de-  plication  to  mathematics  was  an  acquired 

mand  is  only  the  application,  in  the  field  of  taste,  for  discipline's  sake;    yet  its  eternal 

human  conduct,  of  the  principles  which  he  verities  appealed  to  his  nature — essentially 

evinced  in  his  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  a  devout  nature — like  messages  from  "  the 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  transept  (Jod  of  things  as  they  are." 
of  Memorial  Hall,  at  Harvard,  where  he  was       Roosevelt's  conquest  of  his  physical  defects, 

holding  his  own,  in  a  group  of  four,  in  the  dis-  and  his  upbuilding  of  that  corporeal  frame 

cussion  of  some  question  of  athletics.     Little  which  has  stood  him  in  such  good  stead 

did  he  himself  look  the  athlete, — pallid,  near-  through  the  stress  and  storm  of  public  life — 

sighted,  thin-chested,  spindle-legged;  but,  as  this  has  been  a  marvelous  triumph  of  intelli- 

we  early  found  out,  on  the  football  field  and  gence  and  will,  a  veritable  victory  of  spirit 

in  the  sparring-bouts,  his  frail  body  held  an  over  matter;  and  it  carries  ethical  and  socio- 

iroo  will.    Game  he  was,  to  his  last  ounce  of  logical  suggestions  which  cannot  be  developed 

strength;    a  true  sportsman   always;    and  in  this  article. 

when  W — ,  in  the  sparring  contest,  struck  him       The  ancient  Greeks  dealt  in  a  summary 

after  "time"  had  been  called,  and  the  crowd  fashion  with  weak  and  disabled  infants;  if  a 

howled  in  protest  at  the  "foul"  blow,  Roose-  similar  method  had  been  followed  in  modem 

vdt,  with  nose  bleeding,  shouted  to  the  ref-  times,  the  world  would  never  have  heard  of 

cree:  "Don't  rule  him  out  I    He  didn't  hear  Alexander  Pope,  and  the  United  States  would 

you.     He   couldn't   have;    he's   all    right."  have  lacked  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Then  the  anger  of  the  crowd  turned  to  ad-       Roosevelt  has  been  called,  frequently,  by 

miration,  and  cheers  went  up  for  "Teddy  foes  as  well  as  by  friends,  a  man  of  wonderful 

Roosevelt."  political  sagacity.    This  astuteness  of  his  is 

His  devotion  to  truth — as  also  his  disre-  not  the  natural  predilection  of  an  insincere 
gard  of  scholarship  marks — was  evident  to  character;  it  is  the  application,  to  one  field 
dassmates  many  a  time  as  they  met  and  of  action,  of  a  phenomenally  eager  and  ear- 
frolicked  in  some  student's  room,  Roosevelt  nest  mind.  If  he  had  gone  into  academic  or 
sitting  oblivious  through  it  all,  absorbed  in  industrial  pursuits  his  extraordinary  powers 
some  Une  of  reading,  perhaps  quite  outside  the  of  perspicacity  and  application  would  have 
prescribed  courses  of  study.  put  him  in  the  lead.    His  natural  diathesis  is 

From  the  first  he  sought  to  remedy  defects  one  of  guilelessness;  his  mastery  of  the  tech- 

in  himself — ^yes,  and  in  others— in  the  most  nique  of  statesmanship  is  a  simple  case  of 

direct  and  effective  way.     In  his  Freshman  "protective  coloration,"  accessory  to  his  aims 

year,  when  "tights"  and  "trunks"  revealed  but  not  vital  to  his  character.    He  has  never 

his  slendemess  of  calf  and  thigh,  he  procured  taken  practical  heed  of  Talleyrand's  "mot" 

a  jumping-rope,  and  used  it  daily;    his  ex-  that  "speech  is  given  man  to  conceal  his 

ample  was  infectious,  and  a  large  number  of  thought";  nor  does  he  follow  that  monumen- 

students  took  up  the  exercise.     Just  what  tal  Machiavellian  maxim  of  Bismarck's  and 

good  they  got  from  it  I  know  not,  but  Roose-  "speak  the  truth  in  a  hesitating  manner," 

velt  gained — what  he  was  to  need,  greatly,  but  he  speaks  it  frankly,  boldly,  as  it  is  given 

in  later  life,  in  his  fearless  campaigns  for  him  in  that  hour;  and,  in  some  later  hour,  if 

303 
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his  understanding  of  the  subject  has  changed,  eye?**  asked  his  teacher.  And  the  boy  re- 
he  utters  his  revised  opinion,  then  and  there,  plied  reluctantly  that  Billy  Brown  had 
with  entire  candor.    This  characteristic  puz-  struck  him. 

zles  the  politicians.  A  portrait  painter,  who  On  further  inquiry  by  the  teacher.  Tommy 
was  allowed  to  set  up  his  easel  in  Roosevelt's  stated  that  Billy  had  pinched  his  (Tommy's) 
office,  at  the  White  House,  and  " catch*'  the  sister.  "I  told  him  not  to  do  that  again," 
then  President  as  best  he  might,  has  told  me  said  Tommy,  "and  he  did  it  again;  then — 
that  he  was  vastly  amused  at  the  confusion  then  we  had  a  fight."  The  collegian-teacher 
exhibited  by  many  office-seekers  and  lobby-  reflected,  and  then  gave  judgment.  "It  is 
ists,  as  they  tried  to  get  ear  of  the  President  wrong,  very  wrong  for  boys  to  fight.  Tommy; 
"in  strict  privacy,  sir,  on  a  very  special  but.  Tommy,  you  might  take  this!"  And  he 
matter.  * '  gave  the  chivalrous  youngster  a  half-dollar. 

"Speak  out,  my  dear  sir!"  Roosevelt  re-  This  judgment  in  equity  foreshadowed 
plied,  in  scores  of  cases.  "  You  can  say  any-  Roosevelt's  position  about  all  courts;  he 
thing  you  wish,  just  as  we  are."  And  the  vis-  would  have  the  literal  judgment  modified 
itor,,with  furtive  glances  toward  the  artist,  by  extenuating  circumstances,  technicalities 
would  perforce  unfold  his  request  as  best  he  ameliorated  by  considerations  of  individual 
could.  rights. 

It  is  this  essential  sincerity  of  our  great  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  the  courage  of  his 
American  that  wins  him  votes  when  he  ad-  convictions;  he  reasons  rapidly,  he  feels 
dresses  an  audience.  It  was  said  of  Abraham  quickly  and  intensely,  and  he  acts  promptly. 
Lincoln  that  once,  by  a  speech  at  Manchester,  One  night,  in  1878,  the  half-dozen  students 
New  Hampshire,  he  gained  for  himself  120  who  roomed,  as  did  he,  in  a  private  dwelling 
votes.  And  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  few  in  Cambridge,  were  aroused  by  the  neighing 
of  the  graces  of  conventional  oratory,  but  of  a  horse  in  an  adjacent  stable.  The  animal's 
with  Lincoln's  earnestness  and  directness,  is  a  cries  indicated  distress.  The  young  fellows 
convincing  and  persuasive  speaker.  called  to  one  another,  from  their  rooms,  and, 

One  of  Roosevelt's  great  assets,  as  a  candi-  after  some  debate,  two  of  them  donned  their 
date  for  popular  suffrage,  is  his  fearlessness,  garments  and  went  down  stairs  and  across  to 
— physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  His  ca-  the  stable.  When  they  reached  the  place 
reer  at  college  prophesied  the  splendid  cour-  they  found  Roosevelt,  in  night  clothes,  strtig- 
age  of  his  subsequent  public  life;  in  sports,  gling  to  get  the  animal's  leg  out  of  a  hole  in 
especially  in  sparring,  he  would  face  any  an-  the  partition.  Always  prompt  to  act,  having 
tagonist,  however  unequal  the  contest,  and,  heard  the  horse's  cries,  he  had  gone  at  once 
if  worsted,  accept  the  decision  without  a  out  of  his  window  in  the  second  story,  climbed 
grumble,  and  usually  with  a  smile.  In  the  down  a  waterspout,  and  set  about  relieving 
classroom  he  always  followed  the  instructor's  the  distressed  animal. 

line  of  thoyght  to  its  ultimate;  if  any  point  That  act  was  a  prototype  of  many  of  his 
had  not  been  made  evident,  he  asked  question  subsequent  acts;  he  has  mastered  inertia, 
after  question  until  all  was  clear  to  him.  At  abhorred  needless  delays,  and  thro\\Ti  himself 
first,  certain  instructors  thought  this  ceaseless  unaided  into  many  reforms,  relying  only  on 
questioning  a  sign  of  dulness;  later  they  his  own  unclouded  heart  of  sympathy,  and  the 
learned  that  while  many  of  the  class  were  let-  might  of  right,  as  he  saw  it.  Who  that  wit- 
ting obscure  explanations  pass,  half-grasped,  nessed  it  can  forget  his  splendid  daring  in  his 
Roosevelt  wished  the  whole  truth.  address  on  Commencement   Day  in    1905? 

The  little  that  young  Roosevelt  wrote  for  An  assemblage  of  nine  hundred  men,  chiefly 
the  college  ])ublications  shows  the  moral  fac-  lawyers,  in  Memorial  Hall,  and  our  class  of 
tor  very  prominent.  He  was  much  influenced,  '80,  twenty-five  years  out  of  college.  Roose- 
hiinself,  by  the  simple  test,  "Is  this  measure  velt  read  a  carefully  prepared  address,  which 
just?"  ** Is  this  thing  right?"  And  he  was  was  repeatedly  applauded.  At  one  point  he 
fMunct  inu's  greatly  puzzled  because  some  of  his  spoke  this  sentence:  "  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
(ollr^i'  mates  did  not  put  equal  stress  upon  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  college  men,  after 
the  •'  ri^ht  "  of  the  case.  graduating  from  law-schools,  go  out  into  the 

While  an  undergraduate  at  Harv-ard,  world,  to  steer  corporations  and  trusts  as  near 
Roosevelt  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  in  the  edge  of  criminality  as  possible,  without 
a  ehunh  near  the  college.     He  was  put  in   quite  going  over  it  I " 

charge  of  a  class  of  boys.  One  Sunday  a  boy  As  the  intrepid  speaker  paused,  an  ominous 
appeared  with  his  eye  somewhat  discolored,  silence  settled  over  that  very  legal  assembly; 
"What  is  the   matter,  Tommy,  with   your  whereupon  Roosevelt  lowered  his  manuscript 
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and  remarked,  with  his  characteristic  smile,  iniquities,  with  moderate  energy,  for  a  limited 

*'The  applause  seems  somewhat  lukewarm  at  period  of  time;  but  Roosevelt  will  fight  what- 

this  point;  I  will  repeat  that  last  sentence.''  ever  seems  to  him  iniquitous  or  ill-advised,  at 

And  he  did  it;  and  the  dauntless  daring  of  the  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  continue  the 

man  drew  a  loud  outburst  of  applause.  contest — as  he  did  in  his  sparring-bouts  at 

This  was  the  same  virile  courage,  beloved  of  college — so  long  as  he  has  an  atom  of  strength 

man  and  woman,  which  he  manifested  several  left  in  him.     Fighting,  on  the  whole,  seems  to 

years  later,   at   Denver,   before  a  strongly  keep  his  robust  spirit,  in  its  now  robust  physi- 

**  Silver"  audience.     "I  am  for  gold,"  said  calframe,  in  prime  condition;  he  thrives  on  it; 

Roosevelt,  as  the  audience  quieted,  after  their  and  such  a  temperament  as  this  is  a  priceless 

hearty  welcome.  asset  in  the  chief-magistrate  of  our  strenuous 

At  once  a  tumult  of  hostility  broke  out, —  nation,  in  this  strenuous  age. 
cries,  catcalls,  whistles  and  the  like;  it  lasted       That  is  a  significant  sentence,  in  Chitten- 

several  minutes,  and  was  distinctly  coercive,  den's  "Memoirs  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  where 

But  no  sooner  did  it  die  down  enough  to  allow  the  writer  confesses,  naively,  "  If  I  had  only 

Roosevelt  to  be  heard  than  he  called  out,  "I'm  known,  when  I  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  so  inti- 

for  gold,  just  the  same."    No  wonder  that  the  mately,  how  great  he  was,  I  could  have  set 

fearless  spirit  of  the  man  brought  that  audi-  down  many  more  of  his  words  and  acts  than  I 

ence  under  his  will.  have  done."    That  has  often  been  the  case 

And  at  that  other  public  meeting,  where  with  diarists  and  annalists;  familiarity  has 
stout-hearted  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of  "  Juve-  bred — if  not  contempt — at  least  indifference; 
nile  Court "  fame,  should  rightfully  have  been  it  was  much  to  Boswell's  credit  that  he  "  knew 
givcD  aseat  uj>on  the  platform,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  great  man  when  he  saw  him."  Many  i>eo- 
the  guest,  glanced  about  him  and  noted  the  pie  do  not ;  they  need  to  stare  at  post-mortem 
judge's  absence;  then  he  asked  the  reason  for  wreaths  and  tablets  before  they  recognize 
it,  and  some  lame  excuse  was  given;  where-  greatness.  And  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  one  of 
upon  he  spoke,  "Unless  Judge  Lindsey  is  the  world's  greatest  men  to-day;  probably  he 
brought  upon  the  platform  to-night,  I  go  off  is  the  one  greatest  and  truest  democrat, 
it."  And  the  committee  knew  that  he  would  among  the  democratic  and  republican  multi- 
keep  his  word;  they  knew  he  would  do  the  tudes  of  earth;  for  a  democratic  spirit  is  not 
very  "erratic"  and  "rude"  thing  of  leaving  shown  by  boorishness,  by  crudity  of  address 
the  hoiise  and  its  expectant  multitude  without  or  manner,  or  by  a  defiance  of  conventional 
a  word  from  him,  if  the  "just  little  judge"  manners  and  customs;  it  is  shown  by  a  man's 
was  not  brought  forward;  and  they  escorted  sympathetic  outlook  upon  his  fellow  men;  by 
Judge  Lindsey,  promptly,  to  the  platform.  his  readiness  and  even  eagerness  to  find  points 

These  are  examples  of  the  vigorous  aggres-  in  common  between  the  "masses"  and  him- 
sive  righteousness,  the"  little  heroics  amid  our  self;  the  essential  of  a  truly  democratic  spirit 
commonplaces,"  which  stir  men's  hearts  to  is  its  synthetic  attitude  toward  men  and 
admiration;  and  their  loyalty  to  Theodore  women  apparently  dissimilar  from  itself. 
Roosevelt  is  vital.  Thousands  of  citizens  This  is  the  high-grade  test  which  tarnishes 
who  are  fully  aware  of  this  man's  defects  are  much  pinchbeck  metal,  but  brings  out  the 
aware  also  that  every  man  is  imperfect,  and  pure  gold  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  broad, 
that  this  great  man  must  be  allowed  "the  generous  character  with  new  luster.  The  en- 
faults  of  his  qualities."  thusiastic  Texan  cowboy  declared  that  his 

Little  as  the  matter  has  been  emphasized,  county  could  not  only  return  a  Presidential 

it  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  phenomenal  vote  for  Colonel  Roosevelt,  but  it  could  even 

love  of  struggle  and  strife  is  one  of  his  greatest  make  him  sheriff  of  the  county  itself.     This 

assets  as  a  reformer  and  a  "Progressive."  last  was  the  hardest  test;    it  implied  that 

He  is  not  only  courageous,  he  is  distinctly  power  of  personality  which  has  always  been 

pugnacious:  he  "scents  the  battle  afar,"  and  characteristic  of  the  world's  greatest  leaders 

gets  into  it  if  he  can,  and  always  on  the  side  of  of  affairs;  and  this  power  is  strongly  marked 

"right  "as  he  sees  it.     Other  Presidents  of  the  in  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  foremost  living 

United  States  have  mildly  preferred  the  right  man  of  his  nation  and  the  world, 
to  the  wrong,  in  most  exigencies;   and  they 
have  been  willing  to  fight  "graft"  and  other  Bradley  Oilman. 
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Before  the  Taft  con- 
vention at  Chicago, 
rhtCalifornia  Outlook, 
a  Progressive  weekly 
of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  in  a 
number  booming 
Johnson  for  the  Vice- 
Presidential  candi- 
dacy, published  an 
artide  by  Francis  J. 
Heney,  graft  -  hunter 
of  California,  setting 
forth  Johnson's  quali- 
fications. For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  Mr.  Heney 
pointed  out,  the  At- 
lantic coast  would  be 
joining  hands  across 
ihe  continent  with  the 
Pacificcoast.  Further- 
more, the  Progressive 
movement,  so  called, 
was  bom  in  the  West, 
and  it  would  be  meet 
that  a  Western  man 
should  back  up  Roose- 
velt. Johnson,  contin- 
ued Mr.  Heney , 
"possesses  a  clear 
conception  of  the 
causes  which  He  back 
of  the  defects  of  the 
old  machinery  of  gov- 
emment,  and  of  the 
modern  remedies 
which  he,  more  than 
any  other  man,  caused 
to  be  adopted  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  such 
defects.  No  speaker 
whom  I  have  heard 
can  make  these  things 
plainer  to  an  audience. 
Moreover,  he  under-  *^'*^*'^"''^" 
stands  the  social  and  thk  i 

economic   problems 
which  are  most  urgent, 

and  has  already  done  much,  in  California, 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  them  upon  the  poor 
and  weak.  No  speaker  can  give  a  clearer 
exposition  of  them." 

All  of  Johnson's  education  and  environ- 
ment tended  to  keep  him  in  the  old  regime. 
His  father,  Grove  L.  Johnson,  was  one  of  the 
most  adroit  members  of  the  California  bar, 
and  had  been  accused  of  being  a  tool  of  the 


Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Early  in  his 
life  Hiram  learned  all 
about  the  science  of 
wire  -  pulling.  Later, 
as  a  lawyer,  he  under- 
stood what  made  the 
inside  wheels  of  the 
political  machine  go 
round. 

It  was  only  slowly 
that  public  attention 
was  drawn  to  this 
man,  who  was  to  so 
upset  California  poli- 
tics. Hehadheldsome 
small  municipal  posi- 
tion in  Sacramento, 
but  his  public  career 
may  be  said  to  have 
begun  at  the  time  his 
friend  Heney  began 
the  graft  prosecutions 
in  San  Francisco. 
After  some  work  with 
Heney,  Johnson  drop- 
ped out.  Friends  en- 
deavored to  win  him 
back,  but  he  refused. 
It  was  the  attempt 
upon  Heney's  life  that 
made  him  change  hie 
mind.  One  day,  while 
a  lawyer  acquaintance 
was  arguing  the  case 
with  him,  the  door  of 
the  office  opened  and, 
according  to  P.  C. 
Macfariand,  writing 
inlheMtlropolitan 
Magazine,  the  follow- 
ing dramatic  scene 
ensued : 

While  the  two  men 
gazed  at   each  other 
in  a  sort  of  stubborn 
t-ALiFORMA,  CAN-     sjienfg  jjjc  tinkle  of  a 
>DnKssi.'<G  A  telephone  bell  sound- 

ly.,, '    '  ed  faintly  in  the  ad- 

joining room,  followed 
by  a  muffled  exclamation.  The  door  opened 
softly  a  moment  later.  Johnson's  private 
secretary,  Dennis  Duffy,  pale  and  disturbed, 
stood  before  them. 

"  Heney  has  been  shot  down  in  open  court," 
he  gasped. 

Sullivan  glanced  at  the  pale-faced  secre- 
tary and  then  looked  at  the  face  of  Johnson 
and  noted  that  it  was  even  paler. 
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"Are  you  sure?"  Johnson  inquired  anx-       The  direct  State  primary  law  of  1909  was 

iously.  passed  by  the  Legislature,  although  at  that 

"The  report  has  been  confirmed,"  said  the  time  of  reactionary  tendencies,  by  the  force 

secretary.  of  public  opinion,  engineered  by  Governor 

Sullivan  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  keep  Johnson.     In  accordance  with  this  law  the 

silent.    He  had  not  uttered  a  word.    Only  he  people  of  the  State  voted  upon  the  question 

looked  questioningly  at  Johnson.  of  sending  delegates  to  the  national  nominat- 

"That  settles  it!"  exclaimed  Johnson,  with  ing  convention  of  1912,  and  at  the  same  time 

a  gesture  of  finality.     "I  don't  want  any  fee.  the  Progressives  found  themselves  in  pos- 

I'll  take  up  the  case  with  you,  Sullivan.    We  session  of  the  government  of  the  State.    Gov- 

will  finish  Heney's  work  for  him.     We  will  ernor  Johnson  controlled  the  situation  in  his 

send  Abe  Ruef  to  jail."  State;  but  belie\dng,  as  he  always  has,  in  the 

As  the  whole  country  knows,  Johnson  was  will  of  the  people,  in  the  latter  part  of  191 1 

as  good  as  his  word.  he  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 

As  a  result  of  the  graft  prosecutions,  the  and  brought  about  the  enactment  of  a  Presi- 

State  League  of  Justice  unanimously  selected  dential  preference  primary  law  (a  law,  by 

him  as  its  candidate  for  Governor.    He  did  the  way,  which  was  clearly  to  the  advantage 

not  want  to  accept.    In  fact,  the  Progressives  of  the  stand-pat  Republicans,  since  it  gave 

all  over  the  State  were  stirring  before  he  them  an  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  be 

agreed  to  lead  them.     It  was  Heney  who  counted).     It  was  under  this  law  that  the 

finally  persuaded  him.      He  made  a  seven  voters  of  the  State  expressed  their  opinion 

months'  campaign  of  the  State,  going  to  every  upon  the  candidacies  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

hamlet  and  village  in  his  automobile.    The  and  President  Taft.    On  May  14  the  result 

campaign  was  unprecedented  in  the  history  was  a  majority  of  77,000  votes  for  Colonel 

of  California.    His  one  issue  was  the  grasp  of  Roosevelt.    The  story  of  the  Cahfornia  con- 

the  Southern  Pacific  machine  on  the  State,  test  at  the  Chicago  convention  of  June  18,  of 

His  task  was  to  convince  the  people  that  he  how  the  delegation  of  2 6  elected  at  large  by  the 

could  break  it;  to  convince  them  he  had  to  decisive  majority  for  Roosevelt  was  changed 

see  them.    CaHfomia  is  more  than  800  miles  into  24  for  Roosevelt  and  2  for  Taft  by  the 

long  and  300  miles  wide.    But  Johnson  took  National   Committee,   on   alleged   evidence 

his  autoniobile  and  went  the  rounds.     The  repudiated  by  California,  has  been  set  forth 

first  inkling  that  the  villagers  and  farmers  in  the  daily  press.    It  was  vigorously  told  to 

would  have  of  his  approach  would  be  the  the  people  of  California  by  Governor  Johnson 

sound  of  the  cowbells  he  had  strung  to  his  himself.    "I  object,"  he  shouted  at  Chicago, 

motor   car.      He   hammered  away  on    the  "  to  having  California's  title  to  rightful  goods 

one  issue,  and  closed  nearly  every   speech  stolen  from  her,  determined  by  those  who 

by  saying:  stole  the  goods."    It  was  in  June,  at  Chicago, 

"And  remember  this,  my  friends:    I  am  that  Johnson  first  secured  widespread  recog- 

going  to  be  the  next  Governor  of  California;  nition  for  his  fighting  voice.    Those  who  at- 

and  when  I  am,  I  am  going  to  kick  out  of  tended  that  convention  can  never  forget  that 

this  government  William  F.  Herrin  and  the  voice.    They  agree  that,  in  the  words  of  an 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad.    Good  night!"  editorial  in  Current  Literature, 

At  first  the  opposition  did  not  notice  that  jhe  first  notes  of  his  voice  keyed  up  your  nerves 
the  big  man  in  the  little  automobile  was  mak-  to  a  fighting  pitch.  We  can't  imagine  anyone's 
ing  converts  rapidly.  When  they  did  wake  listening  to  Johnson  for  five  minutes  without  want- 
up,  there  was  no  stopping  him.  The  votes  ^"K.to  fight-cither  to  fight  with  him  or  to  fight 
*  '  .A  J  T  r  1  •  '^  against  him.  His  voice  sounds  just  as  an  east  wind 
were  counted,  and  Johnson  s  majority  was  f^i^.    ^  grates  and  snarls  and  pierces,  and  puts 

more  than  22,000.  In  his  maugural  address  you  all  on  edge.  The  whole  man  goes  with  the 
he  told  the  legislators  that  if  they  did  not  ful-  voice.  Every  posture  and  gesture  is  one  of  inten- 
fill  to  the  letter  all  the  promises  of  their  plat-  f^^y.  His  hands  are  nearly  always  clenched.  His 
r  1  11  11  •  ^  J"  jaw,  a  good  Strong  fighting  jaw,  is  set.  His  muscles 
form,  he  would  personally  go  mto  every  dis-  ^^e  tense.  He  talks  rapidly  and  with  no  gradations 
trict  and  hold  each  member  up  to  the  fire  of  of  volume  or  tone,  without  any  embellishments  of 
his  constituents.  He  put  out  of  office  every  rhetoric,  without  any  appearance  of  self-conscious- 
official  suspected  of  an  alliance  with  the  big  "^^^-    He  gives  you  the  imprcs^sion  of  a  man  carried 

•     4.      •   *         .  TT  A    -.L  1-    -lu  away  entirelv  on  the  flood  of  his  own  feelings, 

corporate   mterests.      He   got   through    the         ^  - 

Legislature  twenty-three  amendments  to  the  Johnson  in  action  hiis  been  called  (by  a 
State  constitution,  and  had  nearly  all  of  them  wTiter  in  McClure's)  **a  political  revivalist,  a 
approved  by  the  people  in  the  election  that  moral  fervor  fusing  his  audience  into  an  al- 
followed.  most  spiritual  frenzy."    As  to  how  he  looks 
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when  speaking,  we  find  this 
characlerization  by  Edmund 
Norton,  in  La  Folletle's: 

He  stands  there,  flat-founda- 
tioned  on  the  platform,  squaro- 
shouldercd,  short-necked,  deep- 
chested,  and  slightly  rotund — 
very  much  like  a  boxer  ready 
for  the  bout.  .  .  .  Johnson  ges- 
ticulates very  lillle,  but  when 
he  does,  "Every  liltlc  movement 
has  a  meaning  of  its  own. "  Some- 
times he  shoves  a  thought  out 
with  a  closed  left  hst:  then  with 
a  clenched  right  fist;  now  with 
both  hands  he  shoves  it  into 
place — where  hemeansittostay. 
He  is  a  mechanic,  a  constructor; 
and^is  he  an  idealist?  Wait 
and  we  shall  see.  Then  he  ham- 
mer? the  thing  down,  as  on  an 
anvil;  fashioning  it;  first  one  hst, 
then  the  other,  and  finally  both, 
as  if  lamping  the  roadbed  solid 
for  the  coming  of  the  freight. 

Johnson  is  elemental.  He 
gives  immediate  opinions 
and  calls  for  immediate 
action.  Despite  his  legal 
training  and  attainments, 
says  Congressman  William 
Kent,  of  California,  writing 
in  the  Outlook,  "  he  has  much 
more  the  attitude  of  an  Arab 
sheik  rendering  justice  off- 
hand from  under  a  palm- 
tree  than  of  a  conventional 
'civilized'  judge  scraping 
dust    and    cobwebs    from 

musty  precedent  before  ex-       a  snapshot  of  governor  johnson  at  Chicago  in  august 
pressing  an  opinion." 

Johnson  is  a  Progressive  who  believes  in   pi^opleuf  that  State- the  principles  which  we  intend 
all  the  things  that  Colonel  Jioosevelt  believes   |"  ^PP'^  'hroughout  the  Inion  as  a  whole.    We 
„     .    ^,  ..       t>  1.     .  ■      '     I      .u      n^^'e  nominated  the  only  type  of  man  who  ever 

m.      He  IS  of  the  Roosevelt  stripe.     In  the   „„gi,t  to  be  nominated  "for  the  Vice  Presidency; 
course  of  his  spee.ch  accepting  the  nommatlon    we  have  nominated  a  man  lit  at  t  he  moment  to  be 
of  the  Progressive  party  for  President,  on    President  of  the  United  States. 
August  7,  Colonel  Roosevelt  said; 


I  have  a  peculiar  feeling  toward  Clovernor  John- 


No   man   throughout  the  entire  western 

_, .,„..s  ago,  after  the  elections  of  '-md,  says  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  editon- 

iQio,  when  what  I  had  striven  to  accomplish  in  ally,  has  achieved  such  tremendous  results 

New  York  had  come  lo  nothing,  and  when  my  for  all  the  people  as  has  Governor  Johnson  of 

fnends.  the  enemy  exnited-poss.bly  prematurely  Cahfomia.     His  leadership   "redeemed  the 

— over  what  had  befallen  me,  (.lovernor  Johnson,  r^     .    r  i.-  i       ■!         . 

in  the  flush  of  hia  own  triumph,  having  just  won  State  from  machme  government  and  railroad 

out,  wrote  me  a  letter  which  1  shall  hand  on  to  my  oligarchy.    He  literally  freed  the  people  from 

children  and  children's  children  because  of  what  a  tyranny  of  misrule  unequalcd  in  the  annals 

the  letter  contamed  and  because  of  the  man  who  „[  ^^^^^  j^j,,         ^„j  back  to  California 

wrote  il;    a  letter  of  trust  and  belief,  a  letter  of  ,,  ' t     i     "  i      i        t  i 

ardent  championship  from  the  soldier  who  was  at       KOVemment   of   the  people,  by   the  people, 

the  moment  victorious,  toward  his  comrade  who  and  for  the  people." 
at  the  moment  had  been  struck  down.    In  (lover-        He  is  a  Strong  man,  a  fuH-sized  man,  fit  to 

''™H^^^''h*';h    H*"  H Ti,"  ."i?"^  TP  ""xh"  stand  beside  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  his  task  of 
made  good  by  the  deeds  that  he  had  done.    The       ■      ■        .l  .     r   •         ■       i.      i    ■ 

man  w1>o  as  the  head  of  a  great  State  has  practi-  wmning  the  government  of  America  back  to 

cally  applied  in  that  Slate  for  the  bi-nefit  of  the  its  people. 
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_  n=  of  party 

-.-.r:  ne  "  i;'.'  li  ^ii:d=^  *  puidy 
»cE -m;  iT-msni  lirtenniaa- 

i;-t;>i.  Jv^-TEtnns:  ;:2i:rci  to  make 
- — -:— .  TTu"-  rie  atriint  of  the 
-^    :i-r  -jxinCTT  i  "artter  ptice  in 

Asd  bow  dif. 
Knc:  tbesedde- 

r;i:«:$troai  those 
>i:  =  irily  as- 
5tf=;b>d  at 
rviftvaj  coo\en- 
ri-cs-  "Xot  a 
sii.vo-k«per  in 
i3ecrowd"com- 
rwcted  a  news- 
■MpeTman.  Here 

•*r  truer  and 
bn.uder  repre- 
5iMitjtion     of 
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American  citizenship  than  is  usual  at  prolit-   teurish  about  it.     The  arrangements  were 
ical    conventions.     Many    of   these  people  perfect  and  business  was   transacted  in  a 
had  never  before  taken  part  in  politics.    Nor  most  orderly  manner, — Chairman  Beveridge, 
was  it  the  motley  crew  of  malcontents  that  by  the  way,  discharging  his  duties  with  court- 
fathered  with  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam.   esy,  dignity,  and  dispatch.    It  was,  in  fact, 
In  the  place  of  the  usual  party  workers  and  a'  real  convention,  and  one  that  would  have 
convention  "rounders"  there  were  the  plain  done  credit  to  the  best  efforts  of  those  who 
American  business  man,  clean-cut  and  suc- 
cessful looking,— assuredly  not  the  type  of  fno^wn\ 
individual  who  accepts  a  gold  brick  either  -™.-.. 
in  business  or  politics, — the  farmer,  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  minister,  the  doctor,  and,  of 
course,  the  lawyer.     Prominent,  also,  were 
the  teacher,  the  sociologist,  and  "uplifters" 
of  various  sorts.    Nor  could  these  people  be 
classed  as  cranks  or  impractical  idealists, 
riding  impossible  hobbies.    They  were  men 
and    women    who    had    labored    long    and 
ardently   for   social   and   industrial   better- 
ment, and  their  opinions  were  the  result  of 
knowledge   and   experience.     Women   dele- 
gates were  present  to  the  number  of  more 
than  a  score,  among  them  such  prominent 
sodal  workers  as  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  Mrs.  William  Grant  Brown, 
Miss  Mary  Drier,  and  Miss  Frances  Kellor, 
of  New  York,  and  Miss  Helen  Temple  Cook, 
of  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Miss  Alice  G.  Car- 
penter, and  Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Johnson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  others. 

It  was  a  sort  of  plain  folks'  convention,  too. 
The  galleries  were  noticeably  lacking  in  the 
usual  array  of  the  families  of  ofhcialdom  and 
proteges  of 
plutocracy. 
The  great 

Roosevelt  '       ■ 

States    had  have  been  managing  these  affairs  for  the  old 

the  place  of  parties  for  many  years.  The  interior  of  the 

honorin  the  great  Coliseum  differed  in  some  details  as  be- 

front  row—  tween  this  occasion  and  the  convention  of  six 

California    wm.  a  weeks  ago.  For  instance,  adorning  the  guest 

and  Penn-  prehdhw  box  over  the  main  entrance  was  a  large  hand- 

sylvania  on  "Uu^n.x  some  moose  head,  which  certainly  was  not 

onesideand    amoF-ft  there  at  the  time  of  the  Republican  conven- 

Ohio    and     SEULItI  tion.  Also,  there  seemed  to  be  present  only  a 

Illinois    on     bS"^  fraction  of  that  immense  army  of  policemen 

the  other.      "*"*£  that  had  been  detailed  to  the  scene  on  the 

New  York  former  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 

also  had  her  usual  place  down  front  next  stampedes  or  riots!  The  convention  hall  was 
the  center  aisle.  The  Washington  dele-  a  vast  patriotic  picture.  Hundreds  of  Ameri- 
gates  proudly  wore  badges  announcing  that  can  flags  hung  from  the  girders  of  the  roof 
they  had  "come  back"  (this  delegation  had  and  the  balconies  were  draped  with  bunting, 
been  thrown  out  of  the  Republican  conven-  At  the  other  convention,  the  intense  factional 
tion),  OtherStates  that  also  "came  back" —  feeling  made  it  seem  prudent  to  omit  the  pic- 
and  were  vociferously  glad  of  it — were  Te.xas  tures  of  famous  statesmen  from  the  decora- 
and  Arizona,  tions  of  the  hall.     This  time,  however,  the 

Although  this  was  the  first  national  gather-  delegates  and  spectators  gazed  at  the  por- 
ing of  a  new  party,  there  was  nothing  ama-  traits  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln 
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(which  were  also  on  the 
official  badges)  in  the 
place  of  honor  at  the 
front  of  the  hall,  while 
on  one  side  was  Jackson, 
and  on  the  other  side 
Hamilton.  At  the  rear  of 
the  hall  was  a  large  por- 
trait of  Theodore  Roose- 
,  velt.  Two  yellow  "Votes 
for  Women"  banners 
hung  prominently  from 
the  balconies.  A  new 
feature  was  the  great  sounding  board  sus- 
pended above  the  platform — a  decided  im- 
provement and  most  necessary  in  such  a 
huge  hall. 

The  "show"  was  exceedingly  well  staged. 
There  were  many  dramatic  features.  To  the 
right  of  the  platform,  in  plain  sight  of  all, 
was  the  little  group  of  G.  A.  R.  veterans,  with 
their  fifes  and  drums.  There  was  the  one- 
armed  Confederate 
veteran  carrying  four 
bullets  in  his  body 
(as  duly  announced) 
who  made  one  of  the 
seconding  speeches. 
The  high-perched 
band  dispensed  patri- 
otic music  with  the 
startling  novelty  of  a 
revolver  shot  accom- 
paniment to  the  play- 
ing of  the  "Star- 
spangled  Banner," 
Boy  Scouts  were  also 
present,  symbolizing,  with  the  veterans,  the 
patriotism  of  youth  and  age.  Interesting, 
too,  was  the  unfurling  at  this  convention  of 
the  first  American  flag  having  the  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  forty-eight  stars,  typifying, 
as  Chairman  Beveridge  said,  that  the  Pro- 
gressive party  is  a  party  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  American  flags.  State  flags,  and 
improvised  bandana  flags  were  everywhere. 
California's  two  banners  that  had  done 
service  at  the  Republican  convention  again 
appeared, — the  gold  one,  inscribed  "Let  the 
People  Rule"  and  "76,000  for  Roosevelt," 
and  the  blue  one  with  the  gold  Teddy  bear 
at  the  top,  which  this  time  had  a  bandana 
pinned  across  it.  Other  flags  and  streamers 
announced  the  "  Delaware  Progressives — 
Watch  us  Grow,"  "Colorado  for  Roosevelt," 
and  various  descriptions  breathing  defiance 
to  political  bosses.  "Hat  in  the  Ring " 
standards  also  were  not  lacking.  Add  to  this 
the  whole-souled  singing  of  hymns  and  pat- 
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riotic  songs,  the  waving  of  thousands  of  red 
bandanas,  and  the  cheering  of  enthusiastic 
delegations  as  they  stood  on  chairs  or  marched 
through  the  aisles  of  the  hall,  and  you  have  a 
scene  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed  in  any 
assembly.  And  such  congregational  singing 
as  there  was  there.  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic"  and  "Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers" rang  out  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  great 
national  crisis,  while  "America,"  the  "Star- 
spangled  Banner,"  and  "Dixie"  were  re- 
peatedly sung.  And  these  people  actually 
knew  the  words  of  these 
songs,  and  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  too! 

The  great  feature  of 
the  first  day's  session 
was  the  speech  of  ex- 
Senator  Albert  J. 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana, 
as  temporary  chairman 
of  the  convention.  It 
was  a  magnificent  ad- 
f^EO  NKKiRCHWaV  di^ess.  Although  taking 
oi'  TM6  C.OLUW.8/*   upward  of  an  hour  and 

wm6  Hri.pw  iftARB    was  listened  to  through- 

attention.     From  his  opening  sentence,  "We 
stand  for  a  nobler  America,"  every  finely 
phrased  and  telling  point  —  and  there  were 
many  of    them  —  was   heartily  applauded. 
Particularly  strong  was  the  response  to  his 
declaration  that  the  Progressive  party  would 
free  the  South  from  partisan  bondage.     His 
phrase  "  the  invisible  government  behind  our 
visible  government "  was  caught  up  and  re- 
peated by  other  speakers.     His  Progressive 
motto — "Pass  prosperity  around" — became 
instantly   popular    and    appeared    the    fol- 
lowing day  on  large  streamers  draped  from 
the  balconies.    Beveridge's  splendid  perora- 
tion, concluding  with  a  stanza  of "  The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the 
Republic," 
thrilledthe 
great  gatlier- 
^J^        i  n  g      and 
^yj       started  a  tre- 
mendous de- 
Nircro  ""'•istrarion. 
.L  The       The  second 
.VNf^'"'day  of  the 
convention 
was    marked 
by  the  de- 
livery   by 
C  o  lonel 
Roosevelt 
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of  his  "Confession  of  faith"  address.     Mr.  Panama  Canal,  an  adequate  navy,  the  mini- 
Rooscveit  had  been  duly  invited  by  resolution   mum  wage   for   women,   and   woman   suf- 
of  the  convention  on  the  previous  day  to  frage  were  all  warmly  indorsed, 
appear  before  it.     His  speech  was  awaited 
with  keen  interest.    The  appearance  of  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt  was  the  signal  for  the  beginning 
of  a  demonstration  that  lasted  almost  an 
hour.    The  convention,  with  the  coming  of 
iu  great  leader,  was  now  really  beginning  to 
"find"  itself,  and  its  spirit  merged  in  full  and 

harmonious  expression.    Chairman  Beveridge  ' 

briefly  but  impressively  presented  Colonel 
Roosevelt  to  the  convention  with  the  words 
"The  hour  and  the  man." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  used  a  printed  copy  of 
his  address,  but,  as  usual,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  interpolations.  It  was  a  long  ad- 
dress, but  the  speaker  and  the  subject  com- 
bined to  make  every  bit  of  it  interesting. 

With  his  long  and  varied  experience  in  public  f 

life,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  American  IT^ 

conditions,  he 

stood  there  as 

the    verv  em-  ito6»i«>.T  WAiT.Kt,  for 

y  bodiment  and  n  mss 

'/y.^,  e^nent  of  a       The  main  business  of  the  third  day's  session 

militant    and  was  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
righteous  dent   and   Vice-President.     There   was,   of 

Americanism,   course,  not  a  shred  of  doubt  as  to  who  would 

^T*  Questionsfrom  be  chosen  to  head  the  ticket.    The  delegates 

the   floor  had  could  hardly  restrain  their  eagerness  to  get 

no  terrors   for  to  the  business  of  nominating.   A  great  cheer, 

iWe  AbAAMt  dijij     He  an-  therefore,  went  up  when,  at  the  very  begin- 

swered   them  ning  of  the  roll  call  of  States  was  heard  the 

fully  and  reply,  "Alabama  gives  way  to  the  State  of 

frankly.  Those  New  York,"  and  Mr.  William  A.  Prendergast 

who  expected  of  that  State  ascended  the  platform  and  in  a 

him  to  be  embarrassed  by  a  query  regarding  splendid  speech   put  Colonel   Roosevelt  in 

the  negro's  relations  to  the  new  party  were  nomination.     "  My  candidate  is  more  than  a 

doomed  to  disappointment,  for  he  met  the  citizen,"  declared  Mr.  Prendergast;  "he  is  a 

question  squarely  and  answered  it  in  detail,   national  asset."     When  he  concluded  with 

His  stand  on  all  the  important  questions  of  the  words, "  I  present  to  you  the  lion-hearted 

the  day  was  heartily  approved.    Again  and  American"  the  storm  again  broke.   The  band 

again  the  applause  amounted  to  a  demon-  played,     bandanas 

stration.    His  designation  of  the  Progressive  ^^j^     /li  'A      waved,    delegates 

[datform  as  a  "contract  with  the  people  of        fiS^I^X  V^J     cheered  and  shouted, 

the  United  States"  made  a  decided  hit.    An-        «Sjl   tf?^   7""'^      standing  on  chairs  or 

other  sentence  that  struck  home  was  "We         ^t     ,i»— '  marching  around  the 

intend  that  the  national  committee  of  the  \^— %3  hall, and thecry,"We 

new  party  shall  fulfill  the  functions  of  a  ser-  J*iz~X^  '^'^"'^     Teddy,"    and 

vant  and  not  of  a  master."    "The  state  law,"  C^-j'Sty^  choruses  were  raised 

said  he,  "will  be  obeyed,  rather  than  the  will  ^mj?   /'^\  '"  various   parts    of 

of  the  national  committee."     "Therealdan-    ,ftcn.X-j\^^'    the  hall.   When  order 

ger  to  special  privilege,"  he  declared,  "comes     a»Fiei.pT^^^J^^      was  restored  the  sec- 

from  the  new  party  and  from  the  new  party     '^'"'tiS^        T^H^b        ending     speeches 

alone."    A  sentence  that  brought  out  a  storm  began.       Xorth     and 

of  applause  was  "  I  am  advocating  a  correct-  South,  East  and  West,  Union  and  Confeder- 

ive  to  socialism  and  an  antidote  to  anarchy."   ate  veterans,  former  Democrats  and  Repub- 

His  utterances  on  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  the   licans,  united  in  indorsing  the  nomination. 
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Miss  Jane  Addams  was 
made  much  of  at  the  con- 
vention. She  received  a 
tremendous  ovation  when 
she  arose  to  second  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  nomination. 
The  chairman  introduced 
her  as  "America's  most 
eminent  and  most  loved 
woman."  Her  speech,  de- 
livered modestly  yet  firmly, 
was  brief  and  keenly  to 
the  point,  one  of  the  best  of  the  entire  con- 
vention, in  fact.  The  enthusiasm  that  was 
displayed  at  the  close  of  her  speech  increased 
when  she  took  up  a  large  yellow  "Votes  for 
Women"  banner  and  led  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion in  a  march  around  the  Hail.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Georgia,  a  forceful  Southern  orator, 
gave  thanks  that  there  was  a  "Dixie  land," 
because  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's mother  had  been 
bom  there,  and  "if 
she  had  not  been  bom 
there,  we  would  not 
have  the  reform  we 
are  going  to  have." 
General  McDowell,  of 
Tennessee,  a  promi- 
nent Confederate  vet- 
eran, was  wildly 
cheered  when  he  de- 
clared, "  I  am  here  to 
second  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  man  who 
can  do  more  to  wipe 
out  the  sectional  lines 
of  this  nation  than  anj' 

other."    But,  as  one  

of  the  speakers  remarked,  these  seconding 
speeches  were  a  mere  formality,  because  the 
entire  convention  heartily  seconded  the  nom- 
ination. No  other  names  were  presented  and 
no  ballot  needed  to  be  taken.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  unanimously  acclaimed  the 
candidate  of  the  ProgTessi\-e  j)arty  for 
President. 

What  uncertainty  there  had  been  earlier  in 
the  convention's  sessions  as  to  who  would  be 
the  nominee  for  Vice-President  completely 
disappeared  when  the  nominating  speeches 
began.  Governor  Johnson,  of  California, 
Judge  Lindsay,  of  Colorado,  and  John  M. 
Parker,  of  Louisiana,  had  been  mentioned  as 
possibilities,  with  the  tide  running  strongly  to 
Johnson.  When  it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Parker 
himself  made  the  speech  nominating  Governor 
Johnson,  and  that  Judge  Lindsay  seconded 
it,  it  was  plainly  api>arent  who  the  nominee 
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would  be.  One  of  the  most  popular  second- 
ing speeches  was  that  by  Mr.  Wheeler  of 
Governor  Johnson's  own  State  of  California, 
who  caught  the  fanc>'  of  the  audience  when, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the 
ticket  comes  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  his 
running  mate  from  the  Pacific  coast,  he  ended 
up  with  Kipling's  hues: 

For  ihere  is  neither  East  nor  West, 

Border  nor  breed  nor  birth. 

When  iwo  strong  men  stand  face  to  face. 

Though  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

And  indeed  these  were  strong  men.  Never 
had  such  a  pair  been  nominated  on  any  ticket 
in  the  histor>-  -of  American  politics.  Again 
the  nomination  was  made  by  acclamation  and 
another  demonstration  began  in  which  dele- 
gatesandspectatorsaiikejoined  in  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  California's  popular  governor.  How 
different  this  scene  from  that  which  usually 
accompanies  the  nom- 
ination of  a  Vice- 
President  !  Often  this 
business  is  treated  as 
a  mere  perfunctory 
3etail,  the  candidate's 
name  being  presented 
toan  uninterested  and 
impatient  remnant  of 
the  delegates.  It  has 
even  been  rumored 
that  at  a  certain  re- 
cent convention  they 
almost  forgot  to  nom- 
inate a  candidate  for 
Vice-President  at  all. 
At  last  the  great  as- 
sembly quieted  down 
again,  for  it  had  been 
announced  that  the  candidates  would  shortly 
appear  and  accept  the  nomination  right 
before  the  assembled  convention.  This  was 
certainly  an  interesting  innovation.  The 
committee,  having  duly  notified  the  candi- 
dates, they  soon  stood 
on  the  platform  facing 
the  large  audience. 
Then  came  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  the 
entire  convention.  A 
large  banner  with  the 
names  of  the  nominees 
and  the  lines  from  Kip- 
ling on  it  was  lowered 
from  the  ratters.  The 
band  played  and  the 
_  bandanas  again  waved. 

iJiT^sV^  ^^^  people  stood  up  and 

"•L2ija«_  c  he  ered.     Delegations 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  DELIVERING  HIS  "CONFESaON  OF  FAITH"  ADDRESS  AT  THE  CONVENTTON 

marched  around  the  hall  singing  and  shout-  of  the  hall.  Civil  War  veterans,  spying  each 
ing  to  their  hearts'  content.  Frantic  yells  of  other's  G.  A,  R.  buttons,  rushed  together 
"We  want  Teddy"  arose  from  different  parts  with  effusive  greeting.  The  immense  hall 
full  of  people  seemed  to  be  deliriously  and 
harmoniously  happy.  Truly  this  was  an  out- 
pouring of  Uie  spirit,  a  veritable  torrent  of 
fervent  enthusiasm,  and  there  were  not  lack- 
ing those  whose  tears  streamed  down  their 
cheeks. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  speech  of  acceptance 
was  brief  and  characteristic.    He  had  been 
President  of  the  United  States  and  had  seen 
and  experienced  much,  but  this,  he  said,  "is 
the  greatest  honor  of  my  life,"  and  "of  course 
I  accept."    He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  com- 
rade on  the  ticket,  declaring  Governor  John- 
son to  be  well  qualified  for  the  office  of  the 
Presidency 
itself.   Many 
were  present 
who  had  not 
hadtheprivi- 
lege  of  hear- 
ing Governor 
Johnson 
jMN  speak,   but 

si»  «»    these  were 


t  cmcAGo 

(One  oC  Uic  ludcn  of  Ihe  Prognuivs  movemcDt.    He  wa 
chaiittuin  o{  the  Rules  Coauoittce) 


vinced  of  the 
strong  and  sturdy  character  and  the  splen- 
did fighting  qualities  of  California's  great 
governor.  He  provoked  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause when  he  declared,  "I  would  rather 
go  down  to  defeat  with  that  man  [pointing 
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to  Roosevelt)  than 
V  go  to  victory  with 
]  any  other  Presiden- 
/  tial    candidate." 
Then   more  ap- 
plause and  stand- 
ing on  chairs  and 
cheering  and  sing- 
ing;  then  order 
again  and  the  pas- 
sing of  a  few  rou- 
t  i  n  e      resolutions 
and  the  business  of 
the  convention  was 
over.  The  benedic- 


1  was  pro- 
nounced, the  Dox- 
ology  soulfully 
sung  by  the  entire 
audience,  and  the 
I  first  national  con- 

M"*,*'  |*^!««. «■  vention of  the Pro- 
*  "'^  'ii'^3a!?'*  gressive  party 
passed  into  history. 
Delegates  and  spectators  gradually  streamed 
out  of  the  hall,  some  lingering  to  snatch  up 
song  sheets  and  programs  as  mementoes.  On 
every  hand,  one  heard  expressions  of  strong 
feeling  about  what  had  happened.  People 
seemed  to  realize  that  they  had  been  pres- 
ent at  a  great  and  solemn  occasion  and  that 
it  had  been  good  to  be  there. 

The  convention  had  undoubtedly  exceeded 
the  greatest  expectations  of  its  most  enthusi- 
astic supporters.    Few  would  have  predicted 
that  within  a  few  short  weeks  there  could  be 
gathered  together  such  a  large  and  represen- 
tive    body    of    citizens 
am  all  over  the  country 
r  a  successful   national 
invention.  Many  proba- 
y  came  out  of  curiosity, 
id   some  who  came  to 
off,  remained   not  only 
I  pray,  but  resolved  to 
I  forth  and  preach. 
The  four  distinct  points 
nphasized  at  thisgather- 
g  were  a  united  country, 
le    rule    of    the    people, 
cial  and  industrial  jus- 
:e,  and  prosperity  for  all. 
he  terms"  human.rights" 
and"thewelfare  of  the 
,  people"  were  much  on 
'  the  lips  of  the  speakers 
as  well  as  prominent 
in  the  platform.  These 
sentiments    did   not 


come  to  the  front  noticeably  at  Chicago 
or  Baltimore,  where  one  heard  rather  those 
other  terms  "The  Constitution"  and  "Rep- 
resentative government "  which  have  some- 
how gotten  into  the  minds  of  people  as  being 
opposed  to  social  and  industrial  progress. 

There   was   a   decided   difference   in   the 
reception  of  the  platform  at  this  convention 
and  at  other  previous  conventions.    Usually 
this  is  a  wearisome  performance,  the  planks 
being  droned  out  tediously  to  an  inattentive 
audience.     This  Progressive  platform,  how- 
ever,  was   listened   to   with   intense   inter- 
est,  and   the    individual     planks     heartily 
applauded.      Evidently    these    people   had 
some     firm     convictions     on     the     ques- 
tions of  the  day, 
and  found    their 
convictions     r  e  - 
fleeted   in    the 
platform  that 
was   being   read. 
Also,  it  should  be 
remarked,    they 
had   ail    had    an 
opportunity      t  o 
help  in  making  it 
for   the    sessions 
of  the  Committee 
onResolutions 
were  free   and 
open  to  all,  "■•»«w 


THE  PROGRESSIVES  AT  CHICAGO 


i 


THREE   PROMINETfT  PROGRESSIVES 
(Mr.  A.  P.  Mooie  and  Mr,  William  Plinn,  of  Peomrlvama.  and 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hunilton.  of  Illinoii)  [DJ 

The  new  party  rules  were  heartily  in-  will  be  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen,  but  it 
dorsed,  for  many  of  them  were  framed  with  cannot  be  denied  that  the  men  and  women 
the  idea  of  remedying  some  of  the  evils  of  the  who  met  together  in  Chicago  in  August,  and 
old  party  organization.  The  rule  limiting  adopted  a  platform  and  nominated  a  Presi- 
seconding  speeches  to  ive  minutes,  though  an  dential  ticket  tp  the  accompaniment  of  the 
excellent  one,  was,  however,  mostly  honored  singing  of  hymns  and  patriotic  songs  were 
in  the  breach  at  this  convention.  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  meant  business. 

How  successful  this  new  Progressive  party  They  will  carry  on  a  strong  crusade. 

"Vbe  riCFtcba  wxoinpaaying  this  nrlicle  wen  taken  from  ttis  TWAkv.  the  Rtcord-Hirald,  the  latir  Ocean,  the  Examintr,  the 
Drufy  Nmi.  uid  the  EteiiiHa  World,  all  of  Chicaco, 


THE   LOGIC  OF  THE  COMING 

PARTY  ALIGNMENT 

BY   PROFESSOR  JESSE  MACY 

(Author  of  "  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States"and  "  Party  Organization") 

THE  present  party  situation  will  be  better  In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  call  for 
understood  if  reviewed  on  broad  lines,  an  entirely  new  conservative  party.  Hitherto 
The  conflicts  between  the  two  parties  have  conservatism  has  meant  the  continuance  of 
in  recent  years  been  practically  effaced  on  old  institutions  which  are  opposed  to  de- 
account  of  more  radical  divisions  within  the  mocracy.  It  has  been  even  reactionary, 
ranks  of  each  party.  This  condition  can  be  oflFering  determined  resistance  to  the  trend 
best  understood  by  viewing  it  as  a  part  of  a  of  ix)litical  thought  toward  a  new  and  real 
world-wide  movement  toward  a  new  and  more  democracy.  The  new  conservative  party 
radical  democracy.  The  rapid  increase  of  will  be  as  democratic  as  the  radical  party, 
wealth  and  the  new  methods  of  organizing 

wealth  have  threatened  the  people  of  all  civil-  England's  "  tory  democracy  " 
ized  countries  with  a  more  enduring  and  more 

dangerous  form  of  tyranny  and  oppression  In    England    this    revolution    took    place 

than  has  ever  before  been  known.  a  generation  ago   under   the  leadership   of 

Disraeli    and    Lord    Randolph    Churchill. 

THE  NEW^  WORLD-WIDE  DEMOCRACY  Tory   democracy   is   thoroughly   conunitted 

to  the  support  of  direct  popular  rule.  It 
To  meet  the  greater  peril  an  insistent  and  asks  for  no  protection  against  the  people, 
aggressive  form  of  democracy  has  arisen.  On  the  contrary,  the  Tory  party  has  taken 
In  Switzerland,  England,  Canada,  Australia,  the  lead  in  the  demand  for  the  referendum, 
and  other  states  the  new,  unchecked  democ-  The  direct  vote  of  the  people  is  accepfed  as 
racy  is  already  triumphant.  But  the  people  a  truly  conservative  agency  in  lawmaking, 
of  the  United  States  have  labored  under  No  Englishman  dreams  of  appealing  to  any 
special  handicaps.  First,  there  is  a  much  law,  any  constitution,  any  court,  or  any  insti- 
lauded  and  venerable  constitution  devised  tution  of  any  sort  as  a  protection  against  the 
to  prevent  the  people  from  gaining  direct  direct  action  of  the  English  democracy.  So 
control  of  their  government.  Second,  there  out  of  our  own  present  effort  at  party  read- 
exists  the  largest  aggregation  of  wealth  which  justment  there  should  arise  a  real  conservative 
the  world  has  ever  known,  available  as  a  cor-  party  of  the  modern  type, 
ruption  fund.  Third,  the  two  political  par- 
ties which  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  a  new  conservative  p.\rty  ln  America 
the  p>eople  and  their  government  have  largely 

passed  into  the  i>ower  of  predatory  wealth.  In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  about 

Within  each  party  men  have  risen  up  and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources.    In  the 

attacked    their    own    party    organizations,  new  conservative  party  stress  will  be  laid 

because  that  seemed  the  most  direct  way  to  upon    the   economy    of    energy    in    human 

s<*cure  their  rights.  government.    If  it  is  a  crime  to  destroy  the 

people^s  forests,  it  is  like\nse  a  crime  to  fail  to 

democratic  conservatism  utilize  dearly  bought  experience  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  free  government.    The  conserva- 

We  may  assume  that  in  the  not  distant  tive  party  will  not  oppose  new  experiments 

future  Americans  will  at  least  regain  control  in  government,  but  it  will  oppose,  and  will 

ffi  their  party  machinery  and  that  both  par-  seek  to  oppose  effectively,  the  ignorant  repeti- 

tics  will  l>e  directed  by  those  who  believe  in  tion  of  useless  and  wasteful  experiments.    The 

the  new  democracy.    This  will  involve  a  com-  party  will  assume  as  its  special  mission  the 

f/ele   party  reorganization.      There  will  be  scientific    comparative    study    of    the   ever- 

practically  two  new  parties.     The  old  ma-  widening  field  of  free  government.     It  i^nll 

rhine?  which  have  held  sway  for  fifty  years  aim  to  utilize  and  to  economize  past  and 

will  have  become  a  memor>\  present  political  experience  in  its  search  for 

3ls 
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a  just  and  righteous  state.    It  will  be  pre-  republican  radicalism 
Eminently  the  party  of  education,  in  dose 

alliance  with  the  schools  and  with  all  agencies  To  the  attainment  of  a  new  radical  party 

for  collecting  and  disseminating  knowledge.  the  path  is  not  so  clear.    The  long  and  con- 
tinuous tenure  of  office  of  the  Republican 

A  RADICAL  PARTY  TO  CONFRONT  IT  party  during  the  time  of  the  growth  and 

.                 ,                ......  strengthening  of  great  abuses  serves  as  a 

A  party  whose  peculiar  funcUon  it  is  to  disqualifying  factor  for  the  fulfiUment  of  the 

prevent  waste  and  economize  accumulated  function  of  either  party  in  the  immediate 

experience  cannot  at  the  same  Ume  address  £^^^6.     It   is    thoroughly   disqualified   for 

itsetf  to  the  explorauon  of  new  fields  and  the  leadership  in  the  new  conservatism.    If,  how- 

tnal  of  new  experiments.-  Such  a  party  can  ^^^^^  g^  ^j  j^g  RepubUcan  party  there  could 

scarce  escape  the  sUgma  of  appeanng  to  deem  ^e  extemporized  at  once  an  aggressive  radical 

itsdf  better  than  others,  of  bemg  odt  of  touch  jy  which  would  outstrip  the  Democratic 

with  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  neglected  jy  in  its  bid  for  radical  support,  the  result 

classes.    There  is  need,  therefore,  that  the  ^^^jd  be  in  many  respects  ideal. 

conser^•aUve  party  be  confronted  by  a  radical  ^here  would  be  advantages  also  in  having 

party  less  hampered  by  precedent,  less  bound  ^1,^  ^^^      ^ty  bear  the  name  "Republican." 

by  saentific  formulas,  m  cjose  touch  ;yith  aU  ^he    present    RepubUcan    party    began    as 

the  neglected  classes     Such  a  party  wiU  look  ^  radical  party.    It  received  large  accessions 

after  the  spoiled  children  of  tyranny  and  m-  f^^m  the  old  party  of  the  same  name.  Thomas 

spire  them  with  a  sense  of  their  own  r^hts  Jefferson  was  the  patron  saint  of  both  the  old 

and  their  own  spiritual  possibilities.     Such  RepubUcans  and  the  new.    Jefferson  was  at 

a  party  wiU  naturaUy  miUate  new  processes  ^eart  a  democrat,  but  in  his  day  both  the 

^**rS!P^^  ^^^  needs.  name  democrat  and  the  thing  democracy  were 

The  new  democracy  is  not  dependent  on  ^  despised  by  the  ruling  classes  that  he  was 

a  dual  system  of  responsible  party  govern-  induced  to  adopt  the  more  conservative  term 

ment.     The   people   have   other  means   of  repubUcan.    U  out  of  the  present  imbrogUo 

making  their  wiU  dommant  m  the  state     But  t^ere  should  emanate  a  conservaUve  Demo- 

if  party  government  is  to  be  continued,  then  ^aUc  party  and  a  radical  Republican  party, 

division  into  conservative  and  radical  parties  Jefferson  would  receive  poetic  justice  and  the 

such  as  I  have  descnbed,  is  desirable.    Each  ^^^       ^jes  would  have  equal  historical  pres- 

of  these  parties  answers  to  a  real  need  which  ^         ^^^^  ^^^^               as  a  "grand  old 

all  good  atizens  recognize.     Any  mtelhgent  t   »  having  equal  claims  to  the  glories  of 

atizen  could  with  perfect  good  conscience  ^^e  past.    The  quesUon,  however,  of  party 

become  a  member  of  either  party,  for  m  names  and  the  particular  method  of  attaining 

ultimate  aun  the  two  parties  would  be  identi-  t^e  new  party  aUgnment  is  of  minor  consider- 

cal,  ^ch  supplementmg  the  other,  ^ch  givmg  ^tion.    The  important  thing  is  that  in  some 

emphasis  to  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  ^^y  the  new  democracy  becomes  speedUy 

for  attammg  a  common  end.  and  effectively  organized 

THE   DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  A   NUCLEUS  FOR 

A   NEW  CONSERVATISM  FREEBOOTERS   IN   POLITICS 

Under  present  conditions  the  Democratic  The  new  parties  which  I  have  described 
party  is  best  suited  to  furnish  the  nucleus  make  no  provision  for  the  old-fashioned  con- 
fer the  new  conservative  party,  since  it  is  servatives  and  the  reactionaries;  yet  these 
farthest  removed  from  the  old-fashioned,  exist  among  us  in  considerable  numbers  and 
reactionary  conservatism.  It  k  the  one  party  their  influence  is  not  to  be  despised.  We  have 
whose  organization  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  number 
Under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  of  the  so-called  conservatives  do  not  belong 
it  was  distinctly  the  people's  party.  For  to  the  party  on  account  of  personal  convic- 
fifty  years  (save  for  the  two  Cleveland  ad-  tion.  They  are  simply  ordinary  knaves  who 
ministrations)  it  has  been  out  of  power  and  profess  to  have  a  great  veneration  for  ancient 
has  hence  escaped,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  sacred  institutions  on  account  of  the  facility 
damaging  association  with  predatory  wealth,  which  those  institutions  furnish  for  continu- 
Just  now  the  party  has  chosen  for  its  leader  ing  a  safe  process  of  public  robbery.  By 
an  eminent  educator  well  equipped  for  the  conviction  many  of  these  persons  are  already 
task  of  giving  direction  to  the  new  conserva-  Democrats.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  wrong- 
rive  organization.  doing  some  of  them  would  speedily  become 
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useful  citizens  capable  of  rendering  efficient  established,  of   talking  like   democrats  will 

service  in  either  of  the  new  parties.  make  it  easier  to  persuade  the  enemies  of 

democracy  to  act  fike  democrats,  and  thus 

THE  DANGEROUS  REACXiONARY  CLASS  practical  Conversion  will  be  reached  by  a  proc- 
ess of  evolution. 

There  remains,  however,  a  considerable  When  the  Federa^lists  lost  control  of  the 
body  of  citizens  who  from  profound  and  un-  government  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
changing  conviction  are  opposed  to  popular  century,  there  followed  a  racScal  party  re- 
government.  They  believe  that  human  alignment  with  a  change  of  party  names, 
nature  is  such  that  the  masses  of  the  people  Again,  at  the  middle  of  the  century  came  a 
must  ever  be  governed  by  the  strong  hand,  break-up  of  parties  and  a  new  adjustment. 
These  are  they  who  furnish  the  tragedy  of  In  each  case  radicals  were  pitted  against 
history.  They  constitute  the  one  really  dan-  conservatives  and  the  radicals  triimiphed. 
gerous  class.  But  the  questions   at   issue   involved   only 

Between  these  and  the  believers  in  popular  incidental  reference  to  the  principles  of  free 

rule  there  always  has  been  and  there  always  government, 
must  be  continuous  conflict  which  threatens 

to  become  a  war  of  extermination.  The  dif-  are  we  to  have  a  real  democracy  ? 
ference  cannot  be  settled  by  argument,  be- 
cause the  parties  to  the  dispute  have  no  com-  In  the  present  party  crisis  the  only  real 
mon  standing  ground.  They  do  not  agree  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  people  of  the 
in  definitions.  They  use  common  words  and  United  States  will  free  themselves  from  the 
phrases,  such  as  "government,"  "liberty,"  trammels  of  a  plutocratic  oligarchy  and  join 
"representative  government,"  with  contra-  with  those  of  England  and  Switzerland  and 
dictory  meanings.  Government,  to  one  party,  other  free  states  of  the  old  world  in  the  work- 
means  forcing  men  to  do  things  they  do  not  ing  out  of  direct,  thoroughgoing  democracy, 
wish  to  do;  to  the  other  it  means  enabling  Until  this  issue  is  settled  all  differences  as  to 
them  to  do  more  effectively  the  things  that  specific  policies  are  of  minor  and  trivial  im- 
they  want  to  do.  portance. 

On  account  of  the  diverse  meanings  given  Out  of  the  present  reorganization  there 
to  words  and  phrases,  the  opposing  disputants  should  come  two  real  parties,  evenly  balanced, 
seem  to  each  other  to  be  lying  or  indulging  making  independent  appeal  to  the  voters, 
in  sophistry  much  of  the  time.  An  attempted  This  condition  thus  far  has  never  been  at- 
debate  degenerates  into  vituperation.  The  tained.  For  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  last 
situation  is  essentially  one  of  war,  whether  century  the  Democrats  were  in  ix)wer  almost 
the  weapons  used  are  swords  or  words.  Con-  continuously  and  the  other  party  under  vari- 
scious  wrongdoers  may  be  adjusted  to  the  ous  names  was  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  ruling 
new  democracy  with  comparative  ease;  but  party.  Since  that  time  the  Republicans  have 
those  who  religiously  believe  that  the  people  ruled  and  the  Democrats  have  held  the  minor 
must  be  forced  to  walk  in  the  ways  dictated  place.  This  is  a  travesty  on  party  govern- 
by  their  rulers  furnish  a  different  problem,  ment.  All  the  corrupt  and  reactionary  in- 
Few  of  these  are  ever  converted.  The  apostle  fluences  in  the  country  vdW  now  be  directed 
Paul  furnished  the  one  conspicuous  instance  to  continue  the  system  of  minor  and  major 
in  history  of  an  instantaneous  conversion.  parties.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  system 

It  is,  however,  in  one  sense  an  advantage  better  adapted  to  deceive  and  debauch  an 

that  the  reactionaries  have  for  almost  a  hun-  intelligent  and  honest  people.     Corrupting 

dred  years  been  induced  to  use  the  vocabulary  interests  control  each  party  and  divide  the 

of  democracy.    The  old  Federalist  party  was  spoils.    It  is  now  the  turn,  in  regular  order, 

frankly    and    openly    anti-democratic.      No  for  the  Democrats  to  enter  upon  a  long  career 

party  since  has  held  such  a  position.    Great  of  continuous  rule.     Good  citizens  of  every 

confusion  has  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  name  should  expect  out  of  the  present  confu- 

a  common  term  to  describe  opposite  views,  sion  of  parties  to  secure  a  more  equal  balance 

yet  we  may  believe  that  the  habit,  now  well  between  them. 


A  GREAT  TEACHER  OF   POLITICS 


PlOFESSOR  MACV,  in  the  article  that 
CKCupies  the  pages  preceding  this,  has 
given  the  best  analysis  that  we  have  any- 
where seen  of  the  party  conditions  existing  in 
the  United  States  to-day  as  compared  with 
those  in  other  countries.  Mr,  Macy  has  not 
only  been  a  teacher  of  politics  and  political 
sdeace,  but  he  has  been  a  close  practical 
observer  for  many  years. 

At  the  recent  commencement  at  Grinnell 
CoUege,  Iowa,  he  retired  from  active  teaching 
work  upon  attaining  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
after  having  served  his  college  as  instructor 
and  professor  continuously  for  forty- two 
years.  He  began  his  political  writing  with 
text-books  and  articles  based  upon  the  actual 
working  of  local  institutions.  In  due  time  he 
became  a  student  of  larger  political  structures 
and  of  comparative  politics,  particularly 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  He 
wrote  a  valuable  book  upon  the  English  con- 
stitution, not  from  the  standpoint  of  legal 
tbeoiy  but  from  that  of  the  actual  working  of 
govmiroent.  And  he  wrote  admirable  vol- 
umes upon  party  history,  and  party  organiza- 
ticHi  and  machinery,  in  the  United  States. 

He  is  young  at  seventy,  and  while  retiring 
OD  a  Carnegie  pension  from  active  teaching, 
remains  professor  emeritus  in  his  own  college. 
He  will  be  free  to  continue  his  studies  and 
writing  in  the  field  of  politics  and  government, 
and  the  article  herewith  presented  to  our 
readers  sufSciently  indicates  the  great  value 
of  the  further  work  we  may  expect  from  his 
profound  mind  and  his  trained  pen. 

It  is  not  a  little  due  to  Professor  Macy's 
sound  thinking,  keen  observation,  and  won- 
derful success  as  a  teacher  that  the  State  of 
Iowa  has  brought  fon^-ard  so  many  men  of 
the  right  sort  of  talent  and  power  in  politics. 
Senator  Cummins  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  his 
college,  and  Senator  Kenyon  was  formerly 
numbered  among  Mr.  Macy's  pupils. 

In  this  period  of  political  crisis  and  recon- 
struction, the  country  is  fortunate  in  having 
in  the  colleges  so  many  men  who  are  at  once 
thoroughly  informed  and  highly  patriotic  as 
tochers  of  American  history  and  politics. 
Last  month  we  published  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard, 
whose  influence,  power,  and  courage  are  an 
asset  of  real  value  to  those  who  are  fighting 
to  emancipate  our  political  life  from  its  de- 
grading control  by  private  interests.  Sev- 
eral months  ago  we  published  an  article  of 
similar  value  on  the  organization  of  the  elec- 
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torate,  from  Professor  Folwell,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  a  man  of  the  same  type 
as  Professor  Macy, — a  great  thinker  and  a 
great  citizen.  It  is  to  this  class  of  students 
of  our  political  life  that  both  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  belong. 

Among  the  younger  men  of  like  quality  one 
finds  Professor  Merriam  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Professor  Commons  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  Professor  Potts  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  whose  valuable  articles 
upon  the  convention  system  (published  in  our 
numbers  for  May  and  June)  bore  an  appreci- 
able part  in  the  recent  awakening  of  public 
opinion  and  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which 
party  reform  has  proceeded  during  the  past 
few  weeks. 

More  than  ever  there  is  a  place  for  the  real 
"scholar  in  politics";  and  hundreds  of  these 
men  have  this  year  sjjrung  forward  to  do  their 
duty  as  citizens  and  to  aid  in  the  in^iring 
work  of  improving  our  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  a  true  and  advancing 
democracy.  To  a  veteran  like  Professor 
Macy,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  fur- 
thering of  his  political  ideals,  the  immediate 
prospect  must  be  a  source  of  profound  satis- 
faction. A.  S. 
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N  July,  191 2,  in  Tokyo,  died  a  man  who  the  Far  East,  the  only  Asian  state  which  can 

was  at  once  famous  and  unknown.     So  rank  with  the  first-rate  nations  of  the  earth, 

utterly  unknown  was  he,  espyecially  to  the  I  know  that  the  Emperor  did  not  do  all 

Occident,  that  he  was  called  by  the  obsolete  these  and  a  thousand  other  things  with  his 

title  of  "the  Mikado."    We  Japanese  have  own  two  hands — any  more  than  Togo  fired 

ceased  to  call  our  sovereign  "Mikado"  for  all  the  guns  at  the  Battle  of  the  Japan  Sea 

fifty  years  past.  with  his.    There  is  an  impression  in  America 

There   is  many  a  public   character  who  and  Europe  that  the  late  Prince  Ito  was  the 

must  be  bolstered  up  with  adjectives  and  real  author  of  the  New  Nippon.    That  is,  of 

man-made  titles.    Then  there  happens  along,  course,    absurd.     Such    men    as    the   great 

once  in  a  Blue  Moon ,  a  doer  of  things  to  whom  it  Saigo,  Okubo,  and  Shimazu,  Lord  of  Satsuma, 

were  the  height  of  impertinence  to  add  a  single  as  well  as  Kido  and  Yamagata  of  Choshu  and 

stitch  of  embroidery,  save  a  catalogue  of  his  the  princes  Iwakura  and  Sanjo  generated  by 

own  achievements.     Nobody  thinks  of  calling  the  Emperor  were  the  real  authors  of  the 

Washington  President  Washington,  none  in-  New  Nippon.    But  those  of  my  readers  who 

suits   Napoleon    by   calling  him   "  General  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  late  Emperor  as 

Bonaparte. "     Even    so    with    Mutsuhito.  a  mere  nice  and  properly  behaved  figurehead 

And  these  are  some  of  the  things  he  had  done:  such  as  usually  tenants  the  throne,  should 

Forty-four  years  ago,  when  he  ascended  reflect  on  this  one  fact: 

the   throne,   Nippon   was  a  house  divided  In  the  early  days  following  the  august  New 

against  itself — about  as  sadly  as  the  new-bom  Era,  the  will,  even  the  very  person  of  the 

Republic  of  China  is  to-day.    Out  of  the  Emperor  was  almost  divine  in  the  eyes  of  the 

warring  tangle  he  brought  forth  a  race  which  people  and  in  those  of  the  leaders  of  the 

on  one  occasion  at  least  compelled  a  standard  state.    It  made  no  difference  how  wise  a 

dictionary  to  revise  the  definition  of  "loy-  measure  might  have  been,  how  noble  its 

alty."  character,  if  the  "dragon  face"  of  the  August 

Mutsuhito  found  his  people  a  semi-barbar-  Above  darkened  even  by  a  single  shade  over 

ous  nobody  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world  it,  the  measure  would  have  been  forthwith 

and  gave  them  a  place  which  is  not  so  very  chucked  into  a  waste-basket.     Saigo  was  un- 

lowly  even  in  the  eyes  of  Captain  Hobson  doubtedly  the  greatest  military  genius  Japan 

and  the  German  Kaiser.  has  produced  for  many  a  long  year,  Okubo  a 

From  a  collection  of  picturesque  junks  gay  bom  diplomat,  and  Kido  the  peerless  con- 

with  crested  sails  and  streamers  and  shining  structive  statesman.    But  had  the  Emperor 

\'^                 with  spear-heads  and  with  no  guns  at  all,  to  shown  his  displeasure  with  any  or  all  of  them 

the  2 7, 500- ton  battle-cruiser  Kongo  armed  by  so  much  as  a  shake  of  his  head,  they  might 

with  eight  14-inch  and  sixteen  6-inch  guns  as  well  have  been  so  many  mud  peasants  as 

(with  no  spear-heads  and  crested  sails  at  all)  far  as  their  usefulness  to  the  state  was  con- 

y                 is  certainly  a  far  cry.    Yet  that  is  precisely  cemed. 

I                  the  distance  which  the  Japanese  navy  trav-  Another  thing:  The  measure  of  a  great 

eled  under  the  strenuous  guidance  of  the  sovereign  is  his  mastery  in  the  art  of  com- 

Emperor.  manding  men.    The  abler  the  men  the  more 

This  monarch  who  had  been  reared  in  the  difficult  the  task.     Great  men  develop  ab- 

purple  twilight  of  the  Kyoto  palace,  in  the  normally  in  certain  faculties  at  the  expense 

bosom  of  absolutism,  gave  to  his  people  the  of  others;  they  are  almost  unreasonably  inde- 

first,  the  only  bloodless  magna  charta  known  pendent   and   uncompromising.     How   ably 

to  the  history  of  the  world.  the  Emperor  drove  his  ministers  in  team  work 

At  his  death,  the  Emperor  left  his  country  is  to-day  a  matter  of  history.    And  this  alone 

a  little  wider  than  he  had  received  it  from  his  should  rank  Mutsuhito  among  the  greatest 

st  ancestors — the   dominant   power  in  rulers  of  the  world. 
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Mutsuhito  was  an  imperial  miracle.    Let  Occidental  imagination  conjures  up  a  half- 

us  admit  it  from  the  very  beginning.    Other-  witted  devotee  of  pleasure  murdering  time  in 

wise,  even  a  cursory  study  into  his  character  wreaths  of  smoke  over  a  quaintly  chiseled 

would  be  a  hopeless  Sahara  of  wonders  and  pipe  in  a  padded  harem.    The  life  of  Mutsu- 

impossibilities.    Take  for  example,  the  fa-  hito  stood  exactly  at  the  opposite  pole  from 

mous  five-articled  Imperial  Oath.  such  a  life.    He  rose  with  the  earliest  birds 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  Meiji  (1868  a.d.)  in  summer  and  long  before  the  sun  in  winter, 

and  the  place  was  in  the  historic  audience  Immediately  after  the  morning  toilet  it  was 

hall  called  Shishin-den  in  the  Kyoto  Palace,  his  wont  to  call  for  a  number  of  metropolitan 

The  Emperor  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  years —  newspapers.    To   keep   in   touch   with   the 

yes,  younger  by  eight  months.    A  purple  rapid  progress  of  his  time  was  not  the  least 

curtain  came  down  to  his  waist  line;  for  in  of  his  Majesty's  ambitions.     The  remark  of 

those  days  none  might  dare  to  look  upon  the  a   court   official   that   the   Emperor's   keen 

uncovered  face  of  the  sovereign.    And  on  "  nose "  for  news  would  surprise  the  editor  of 

that  fourteenth  day  of  the  Third  Moon,  it  a  great  daily  was  no  idle  gossip.     Precisely  at 

was  that  the  boy  Emperor  made  his  great  eight  he  sat  down  to  his  morning  meal — of  a 

^)eech  wherein  he  laid  down  the  foimdation  few   pieces   of   buttered   toast   and   coffee, 

of  the  New  Era  he  was  destined  to  father.  Mendicants  of  an  extreme  school  may  be 

Not  that  the  si>eech  was  long — compared  to  more  rigorous  than  he  in  matters  of  food, 

the  after-dinner  speeches  of  an  American  The  same  severity  of  taste  could  be  seen  in 

President;  but  it  was  the  longest  speech  he  his  black  frock  coat  which  he  usually  wore, 

had  made  since  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  except  at  public  functions.     Precisely  at  ten 

Here  it  is:  the  Emperor  was  at  his  spacious  table  in  his 

^,.    ^         ^  ,  .    ,  .  study   called   Goza-sho — ^the   August   Seat. 

J|-  l^^""  S^".     !Sr   '!!!!;^  *5!!i^J!f ^wt^  Every  morning  the  large  table  was  loaded 
and  wide  and  let  public  opinion  decide  public       .^i_  "^ n        .     ^  j  j.         j  j 

j^g^^fgg  f  f  f  ^^^  ^11  gQj^g  q£  documents  and  memoranda 

2.  Let  the  Above  [the  government]  and  the  from  cabinet  officers  and  petitions  from  some 
Below  (the  governed)  be  of  one  mind  and  united;  of  the  humblest  of  his  people.  In  the  trying 
let  us  devote  ourselves-to  the  cause  of  state.  ^        ^^  ^^  Chinese  and  the  Russian  wars  the 

3.  Let  the  avil  and  the  mihtary  administrations  i-i..^!/-,  i.u  jr      i_  j^u 
travel  in  harmony  as  along  one  road;  let  every  hght  m  the  Goza-sho  burned  far  beyond  the 
dtszen   realize   his  aspirations   through   his   en-  midnight.     So  crowded  became  his  working 
deavors  so  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  be  full  hours  with  the  growth  of  the  Empire,  that  of 

of  activity  without  tiring.  late  His  Majesty  actually  cut  out  his  favorite 

4.  Let  us  destroy  the  evil  usages  of  the  past ;  let  ..  r    u        u     1       -j*  t        u     *. 
Ds  bitOd  on  the  foundation  of  the  great  principles  recreaUon   of   horseback   nding.     In   short, 
of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Mutsuhito  was  the  sovereign  who  combmed 

5.  Let  us  seek  knowledge  throughout  the  world;  in  himself  the  two  definitions  of  genius — a 
and  greatly  elevate  and  extend  the  position  of  the  j^^n  with  infinite  capacity  for  work  and  a 
Empire.  We  wish  to  bring  about  such  changes  as  .  ,  •^i.^urr  4.1.  14.  r 
nevir  were  befwe  in  our  country;  and  We  our-  soul  aglow  With  the  fire  from  the  altar  of 

adves  shall  lead  the  way.     Therefore  We  have  the  gods. 

taken  the  oaths  before  the  Divine  Understanding  Yoshihito,   the  reigning  Emperor,   is  the 

of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  wish  to  lay  the. founda-  ^y^^  ^^^  ^f  Mutsuhito  and  was  bom  on 

tion  of  state  and  establish  the  way  of  peace  and  *           .            ©          ^^.ua               tii            t 

wetfare  of  Our  people.    Let  them  hear  Uiis  Our  August  31,  1879,  at  the  Aoyama  Palace.     In 

will  and  codperate  in  the  work.  his  babyhood  days  he  was  dehcate  m  health. 

Later  in  life,  thanks  to  careful  rearing  and 

Here,  then,  in  his  own  words,  is  the  key-  extremely  simple  and  sane  habit  of  life,  he  has 

note  of  the  man  and  the  ruler.     It  was  an  enjoyed  exceptionally  robust  health.    He  has 

astoundingly  new  note  that   the  Emperor  inherited  the  love  for  horses  and  dogs  from 

sounded  in  those  early  days.     I  have  quoted  his  father  and  has  been  quiet  but  untiring 

at  length,  because  the  speech  mirrors  forth  the  devotee  for  outdoor  sports.    Hunting,  fishing, 

sovereign  in  all  his  revolutionary  views  on  s^^imming  and  mountaineering  are  some  of 

the  state  and  in  hb  ardent  emotional  play,  his  chief  recreations.    Like  his  father,  he  is 

A  mere  toy  could  never  speak  such  words  rigorously  simple  in  dress  and  diet.    The 

if  it  tried  a  thousand  years;  a  mere  spoiled  one  striking  thing  about  the  prince  is  his 

child  could  never  sign  such  a  letter  even  if  utterly  frank  democracy — to  the  eternal  dis- 

thc  whole  thing  were  written  for  him.     More  may  and  scandal  of  the  elder  school  of  the 

important  still,  his  after  life  is  a  splendid  em-  court  oflficials.     He  was  known  to  ride  alone 

bodiment  of  the  epoch-making  utterances  of  along  a  country  road  on  a  bicycle  and  to  be 

the  young  Emperor.  rescued  by  an  old  farmer  from  the  mud  of  a 

At  the  mention  of  an  Oriental  monarch  the  rice  field  into  which  he  had  plunged  his 
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august  person.  The  incident,  by  tlie  bye, 
stunned  the  aged  tiller  of  the  iield  when  he 
discovered  some  days  later  who  the  young 
man  really  was  whom  he  had  helfied  and 
whom  he  had  rated  soundly  for  his  reckless- 
ness in  the  rough  and  frank  manner  of  an 
old  farmer. 

The  Emperor  received  his  academic  train- 
ing at  the  Peers'  School  called  Gakushu-in. 
There  he  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  others  on  the  expressed  com- 
mand of  his  imperial  father.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  languages,  especially  in  the  mas- 
tery of  Chinese  classics  and  of  French.  His 
memory  is  said  to  be  remarkable  and  his 
fondness  for  literature  and  art  is  still  the  talk 
of  the  school. 

Yoshihito  is  the  first  of  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Nippon  who  has  enjoyed  the  training  of  a 
constitutional  monarch  from  his  cradle.  The 
first  also  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
receiving  an  academic  education  of  inter- 
national scope.  It  is  too  early  in  the  day 
even  to  adventure  a  prophecy  as  to  the  new 
monarch's  future.  One  thing  is  certain;  he 
has  ascended  the  throne  in  almost  the  birth 
hour  of  the  Greater  Nippon.  His  father  had 
laid  down  the  foundation  of  an  empire  which 
practically  holds  the  key  to  the  fate  of  the 


Asian  East.  The  stage  is  as  big  as  any  man's 
tallest  dream  could  wish. 

In  his  great  work,  the  young  Emperor  has 
a  splendid  helpmeet  in  his  consort.  Empress 
Sadako  is  the  daughter  of  Prince  Michitaka 
of  the  historic  house  of  Kujo.  She  was  bom 
on  June  26,  1884,  and  after  an  ancient  and 
admirable  custom  was  reared  among  the 
simple  folks  in  the  country  till  she  was  five 
years  of  age.  She  recei\-ed  her  schooling  at 
the  Peeresses'  School.  They  have  three  sons. 
Hirohito,  the  Crown  Prince,  is  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  Yasuhito  is  ten,  and  Nobuhito, 
seven.  Sadako  is  happy  in  finding  a  model 
in  the  noble  career  of  the  Dowager  Empress. 

For  Haruko,  the  Dowager  Empress  has 
indeed  "mothered  the  nation"  in  almost 
literal  sense.  She  has  made  charity — and  the 
severe  economy  for  its  sake — the  reigning 
fashion  among  the  ladies  of  court.  No  mis- 
fortune to  her  people  was  too  low-voiced  to 
claim  her  ears.  She  has  left  the  measures  of 
state  severely  alone.  Her  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  her  august  husband  in  political 
affairs  was  unbounded.  She  has  specialized 
in  letters  and  art  and  especially  charity.  She 
has  devoted  her  energy  to  the  development  of 
the  difficult  science  and  art  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood. 


PERUVIAN  INDIANS  OF  THE  PUTUMAYO  DISTRICT 
(The  torture  at  theK  rubber  s&theren  duriim  the  pial  feA  yeai?  hA9  become  »n  uitematJonaL  Knution) 

PERUVIAN    RUBBER  AND   INTER- 
NATIONAL  POLITICS 

TWO  items  of  news  in  the  London  journals  Foreign   Secretary,   in  January,   1911,   and 

in  the  middle  of  last  month,  apparently  made  public  last  month.   The  delay  in  giving 

unconnected,  have  come  to  com|dement  each  the  matter  out,  it  is  now  stated,  was  due  to 

other  in  the  intematiocal  politics  of  interna-  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  "privately  per- 

tiMia]  business.   On  July  13  it  was  announced  suade  the  Peruvian  Government  to  punish  the 

that  an  impropriation  had  been  made  by  the  criminals  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 

Brazilian  National  Congress  for  the  estab-  atrocities." 

lishment  of  a  valorization  of  rubber  similar       The  Indian  natives  of  the  Putumayo  are 

to  that  already  effected  in  the  coffee  industry,  usually  described  as  a  mild,  inoffensive  [>eo- 

An  account  was  also  given  of  the  widespread  pie,  split  up  into  a  number  of  tribes  whose 

indignation  in  England  over  a  report,  then  languages  differ  as  widely  as  English  does 

made  public  by  the  Foreign  Office,  on  certain  from   Chinese.     They   number   only   some 

hideous  cruelties  practiced  in  the  rubber  dis-  10,000.    According  to  the  well  authenticated 

trict  of  the  Putumayo  in  eastern  Peru.    The  report  of  Sir  Roger  Casement,  these  natives 

Peruvian    Amaztm   Company,   Limited,   an  have  been  subjected  to  tortures  which  bafBe 

Eng^h  concern,  has  been  collecting  rubber  description,  partly  for  a  commercial  motive — 

in  this  district  since  1907.    Several  years  ago  to  compel  them  to  bring  in  larger  quantities  of 

a  disclosure  of  atrodties  in  this  region  was  rubber — but  partly,  it  would  seem,  out  of  the 

made  by  Sir  Roger  Casement.    This  British  sheer  lust  of  cruelty.    It  appears  that  thou- 

govcmment  officer,  who  some  years  before  sands  of  natives  have  been  maimed  and  mur- 

bad  startled  the  world  with  a  report  of  atrod-  dered  with  impunity,  since  the  district  itself 

tics  in  the  Congo,  had  been  sent  to  ipvesti-  has  never  had  proper  police  protection.    The 

gate  the  situation  in  Peru.    His  report  was  Putumayo,  as  it  is  known,  already  produces  a 

submitted  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  rubber 
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of  South  America.  The  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company,  which  has  no  title  to  the  territory, 
does  not  allow  anyone  to  enter  this  territory 
where  it  has  the  sole  privilege  of  bujdng  and 
selling  all  sorts  of  merchandise  and  products. 
It  does  not  permit  the  Indians  who  work  for 
it  to  buy  from  other  except  the  company 
store.  In  exchange  for  the  privileges  granted 
it,  the  company  was  supposed  to  police  its 
own  territory,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  Peru- 
vian Government  that  the  English  patrols 
would  act  as  a  first  line  of  defense  in  case  the 
government  of  Colombia  should  renew  its 
effort,  made  some  years  ago,  to  obtain  this 
coveted  and  disputed  territory.  At  the  time 
of  going  to  press  with  this  issue,  the  Colom- 
bian consul-general  in  New  York  asserted  in 
a  letter  to  the  press  Colombia's  ownership  of 
all  lands  between  the  Putumayo  and  the 
Caqueta  rivers. 

The  publication  of  the  Casement  report, 
\vith  the  mass  of  official  and  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence covering  more  than  a  year,  indi- 
cates that  the  British  Government's  patience 
is  at  last  at  an  end.  The  press  in  England  has 
been  calling  for  a  prosecution  of  the  company 
and  justice  to  the  native.     The  Peruvian 
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Buenos  Ayres 


THE    PUTUMAYO  RUBBER  DISTRICT  IS  OX  THE  EQUA- 
TOR   AND  NEAR   THE    HEART   OF    THE   CONTINENT 


Minister  at  Washington,  commenting  upon 
the  Casement  report,  has  stated  that  the 
atrocities  were  committed  not  later  than  the 
year  1907  and  insists  that  "things  are  very 
different  now  since  the  Peruvian  Government 
is  in  entire  control  of  the  Putumayo  district." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  official  statement  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  notes  that  rubber 
is  still  being  exported  from  Peru  at  a  rate  only 
possible  by  a  system  of  forced  labor.  Speak- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  August  i, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  declared  that  his  govern- 
ment was  "  keeping  in  the  closest  touch  with 
the  United  States  Government  in  this  mat- 
ter." A  number  of  British  journals  are  de- 
manding that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  ap- 
plied to  stop  the  outrages.  A  prominent 
British  churchman,  Canon  Henson,  of  West- 
minster, writing  in  the  Times y  says: 

If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  carries  to  American 
minds  any  moral  connotation,  then  the  great  Re- 
public which  fought  the  greatest  civil  war  of  mod- 
ern times  in  suppressing  slavery,  cannot  stand  idle 
while  the  Republic  of  Peru  fails  in  the  alphabet  of 
humane  government. 

Meanwhile  the  Peruvian  Congress  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  a  report  is  ex|>ected  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  On  July  31 
Representative  McCall,  of  Massachusetts, 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  calling 
upon  Secretary  Knox  for  information  about 
the  Peruvian  atrocities  and  asserting  that  the 
United  States  is  "deeply  obligated  to  remon- 
strate with  Peru."  The  special  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Peruvian  Congress,  Judge 
Romulo  Paredes,  is  one  of  the  few  white  men 
who  have  traveled  over  this  district,  90,000 
square  miles  of  rubber  forests  whose  few  navi- 
gable streams  are  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation. He  made  a  recent  visit  to  all  the 
most  important  trading  posts  and  Indian  set- 
tlements, and  his  findings  confirm  the  Case- 
ment report  in  every  detail.  Judge  Paredes 
is  the  proprietor  of  El  OrientCy  the  leading 
daily  newsf)ap)er  in  Iquitos,  a  p)ort  on  the 
Amazon  and  the  nearest  city  to  the  Putu- 
mayo district.  He  visited  New  York  last 
month,  and  before  he  left  on  his  official  niis- 
sion  (on  August  5)  he  set  forth  the  Peruvian 
point  of  view  to  a  representative  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews.  In  his  statement,  which  follows, 
he  shows  how  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  be 
made  to  subserve  selfish  private  interests. 

That  the  English  Rubber  Company  was 
solely  responsible  for  the  atrocities  committed 
in  the  rubber  forest  in  the  Putumayo  district 
of  Peru^nd  that  the  English  consul  at  Iqui- 
tos has  been  aiding  the  guilty  parties  in  keep- 
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THEPUTUMAYO  RUBBER  DISTRICT  OF  PERU.  SHOWING  ITS  RELATION  TO  3URROUNOINC  COUNTRIES 

(The  Putumaya  u  the  huvUy  ihAdcd  pottion  iif  tb(  map  bclwcen  the  dolMd  line  and  Ihc  ColambiiDi-Dniiilian- 
Puuvian  bounduy) 

ing  from  the  Peru\-ian  Government  an  exact  the  Putumayo.    Thbty-ftve  foremen  from  Barba- 

knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place,  is  the  f^  were  also  mtplicaied  in  tb*  ?"°^*^-    ■-'"- 

^      .~       ,  _                                ft  r        y   .  fortimateK-  the  Enelish  company,  infonned  of  our 

amlcntioiiof  Peru.  „„i„^  £j  ,„pp|f, j  ,h„Triib„i,  ,i,h  ,„„^ 

portaCion  either  to  Barbadoes  or  to  Coktmbia  or 

ThePutumayo  region, said  Judge  Paredes,  is  one  Brazil,    where   they    were   perfectly   safe.      Peru 

of  the  teast  known  parts  of  the  world.     It  extends  has   no   extradition   treaties   with   those   two  re- 

from  I   North  L^t.  to  3  South  Lat.  and  from  70  publics. 

East  Long,  to  76  East  Long,     [t  is  covered  with  Mr.   David    Cazes,   English   consul    in    Ic|uito9 

equatorial  forests  practically  inaccessible  to  white  since  1903.  would  have  been  in  a  good  position  to 

men.     There  are  neither  railroads   nor  ordinary  find   out   about   the   management   of   the  rubber 

roads  across  the  jungle  and  (he  only  means  of  com-  plantation.     Iquitos.  a  port  on  the  Amazon,  a  the 

nranicaiion  are  a  few  navigable  tributaries  of  the  door  to  the  rubber  land.    All  the  rubber  gathered 

Amazon.     A  ^nce  at  the  map  of  the  Putumayo,  in  the  Potumayo  is  shipped  from  Iquitos.    No  one 

however,  will  show  that  those  rivers  are  not  very  can  enter  the  territory  of  the  rubber  company 

meful  to  Peru  as  nKans  of  penetrating  into  the  without  the  permission  of  the  company's  repre- 

rvbber  lands.    Their  course  is  practically  parallel  sentative  In   iquitos.     And  yet  he  always  swore 

to  that  of  the  Amazon  until  they  reach  the  Brazil-  that  he  knew  nothing. 

i»n  territory.  The  twenty-one  constables  whom  the  Peruvian 

Pricing  such  an  immense  »-ildcrnpss  inhabited  Government  kefrt  in  the  Putumayo  in  lho«e  days 

by  some  10.000  uncivilized  aborigines  is  an  arduous  had  been  all  bribed  by  the  English  traders  and 

task.     Evidence  is  not  easy  to  Bather,  especially  shut  iheireycs  towhat  washappeningin  the  jungle, 

when  you   take  into  account  that  the  natives  are  If  the  Peruvian  Government  had  been  infonned 

divided   up   into   seven   main   tribes   speaking  as  of  the  way  in  which  the  English  rubber  merchants 

many  unrelated  languages  and  a  few  local  dialects  were  abusing  the  pri\-ileses  granted  to  them   it 

besides.  would  have  taken  long  ago  strenuous  measures  to 

.Vter  several  months  of  invesiipalion  1   finally  stop  those  crimes.    You  must  not  imagine  that  the 

ascertained  ihe  names  of  many  individuals,  most  Inrlians   are  any   less   protected   than   the  white 

of  them  English  subjects,  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes  people  in  Peru.    The  proportion  of  white  peojile  is 

a^tnst  the  Indians.    One  of  them,  Donald  Fran-  only    17   per   cent,   and   they   do   not   constitute 

CIS,  had  done  things  which  the  spoken  word  cannot  by  any  means  a  privileged  class.     Fifty-seven  per 

easily  describe  and  was  dealt  with  in  accordance  cent,  of  our  people  are  native  Indians  and  the  re- 

with  the  criminal  law  of  Peru.     Terrible  charges  maining  26  [ler  cent,  are  half-breeds.     Barring,  of 

were  made  also  against  one  .Armando  Normand,  a  course,  the  limes  of  the  early  Spanish  conquerors. 

Bolivian. and  Lavy, a  man  Irom  Barbadoes.    Both,  the  native   Indians  have  been  treated   very   hu- 

however,  had  escaped  before  our  mission  reached  manely  in  Peru. 
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No  actual  crimes  have  been  committed 
on  Indians,  even  by  English  traders,  for  sev- 
eral years,  although  the  natives  have  been  ex- 
ploited in  many  ways  by  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company. 

Collecting  rubber  is  very  hard  work;  scientific 
tapping  gives  only  about  twenty  pounds  of  rubber 
a  year  and  the  trees  arc  worked  in  estradas  of 
loo  trees  sometimes  scattered  over  an  area  of  lOO 
acres.  The  collecting  cups  must  be  emptied  every 
day  and  the  latex  or  sap  treated  as  soon  as  gath- 
ered. Every  fortnight  tne  natives  bnng  their  out- 
put to  the  trading  posts  and  receive,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  receive,  from  I9  to  #15  for  100  pounds  of 
rubber  according  to  quality.  In  the  Putumayo 
region,  however,  the  Amazon  Rubber  Company 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  merchandise  and  the 
Indians  are  generally  compelled  to  accept  in  pay- 
ment for  jheir  fortnightly  output  of  rubber  the 
various  goods  imported  by  the  company,  upon 
which  the  traders  place  fanciful  valuations.  The 
result  of  this  system  of  trading  is  that  the  Indians 
finally  become  indebted  to  the  company  and  are 
forcibly  taken  from  their  villages  and  transported 
lo  places  where  labor  is  scarce.  Many  tribes  have 
iireferred  to  abandon  their  territories  and  move 
long  distances  across  the  equatorial  jungle  rather 
I  han  to  be  set  (o  work  for  the  rubber  merchants. 

The  Pro-lndigcna  league  (the  Peruvian  Society 
[iir  the  Protection  of  tlie  Natives)  has  been  at  work 
tor  several  years  in  an  endeavor  lo  eradicate  those 


abuses.  Plans  submitted  in  1909  to  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  civiliiing  very  rapidly  the  jungle 
Indians  were  adopted  in  1910  and  specialists  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  elaboration  of  their  prac- 
tical details.  Those  plans  provide  that  adult  In- 
dian women  as  well  as  men  be  compelled  to  enlist 
in  a  sort  of  standing  labor  army.  They  would  be 
trained  to  accomplish  the  various  tasks  of  their 
life  in  a  modern  scientific  way,  would  be  taught 
trades  and  be  made  to  realize  the  commercial 
value  of  their  work. 

The  direct  hiring  of  forest  Indians  by  private 
companies  would  be  forbidden.  Anyone  desirous 
of  employing  Indian  labor  would  have  to  apply  to 
the  Peruvian  Government.  Only  trained  Indians 
would  be  allowed  to  hire  themselves  out  to  private 
concerns.  During  their  f)criod  of  labor  enlistment 
the  Indians  would  be  paid  the  full  value  of  all  the 
goods  produced  by  them. 

The  forest  Indians  are  not  likely  to  be  molested 
any  more  by  greedy  traders.  Army  posts  are 
being  established  all  over  the  Putumayo  and  kept 
in  constant  communication  by  Iquitos,  through 
wireless  stations.  Iquitos,  which  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  days  distant  from  Lima  with  the  present 
means  of  travel,  is  also  connected  directly  with  the 
capital  by  wireless  telegraphy. 

When  asked  to  what  he  attributed  the  re- 
cent exposures  of  wrongs  committed  several 
years  ago,  Judge  Paredes  replied: 

It  may  be  that  certain  Englishmen  arc  a  little 
jealous  of  the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
Peru  and  the  United  States.  Our  president,  Agosto 
Leguia,  a  great  admirer  of  America,  has  always 
done  his  best  to  tighten  the  political  and  commer- 
cial bonds  which  unite  the  two  countries.  A  very 
successful  merchant  before  he  abandoned  the  direc- 
tion of  his  business  interests  to  enter  the  political 
field,  he  had  among  other  things  represented  a 
large  American  insurance  company  as  eeneral 
manager  for  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  His  wife 
is  an  American  woman. 

If  certain  schemers  could  only  prevail  upon  the 
United  States  to  intervene  in  Peru,  some  other 
nation  would  derive  a  positive  benefit  from  the 
friction  thus  engendered,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Monro"  Doctrine  could  be  successfully  defeated. 
It  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  the  recent  out- 
burst of  indignation  in  England  took  place  five  or 
six  days  after  the  Brazilian  National  Congress  had 
voted  an  appropriation  of  about  $2,500,000  for 
carrying  out  a  rubber  valorization  scheme  similar 
to  the  coffee  valorization.  Brazil  produces  about 
54,000,000  pounds  of  rubber,  that  is  to  say,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  entire  supply.  The  value  of 
the  Putumayo  rubber  forests  is  therefore  increas- 
ing very  rapidly. 

The  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  has  no  legal 
title  to  the  Putumayo  tract,  having  never  paid  a 
cent  to  the  Peruvian  Government.  You  can  sec, 
therefore,  how  eagerly  certain  Engli-H  merchants 
would  welcome  the  seizure  of  the  Putumayo  lands 
by.  say.  an  Anglo-American  syndicate  that  would 
"guarantee  order  and  peace"  in  the  rubber  region. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

THIS  b  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  on  ''The  People  and  the  Trusts'*  now 
appearing  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  "Big  Business  and  the  Citizen"  and  **Tbe 
Borrower  and  the  Money  Trust"  have  already  been  published.  Yet  to  come  are  "The 
Investor,"  "The  Middleman,"  and  "The  Captain  of  Industry." 

Large-scale  production  has  always  been  weakest  in  dealing  with  the  factor  of  labor. 
Handling  men  by  masses,  and  judging  and  paying  by  averages  (which  necessarily  tend  to 
become  lower)  instead  of  by  individuals,  must  result  in  a  comparative  loss  of  eflficiency. 
Mr.  Going  shows  below  the  hitherto  undiscovered  common  factor  in  all  the  systems 
intended  to  hnprove  industrial  efficiency,  and  his  exposition  is  interesting  and  important  to 
the  laborer,  the  employer,  and  the  consumer  alike. 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  LABOR 

BY  CHARLES  BUXTON   GOING 

(Editor  of  the  Engineering  Magazine) 

"'TO  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  the  crew,  come  down  to  us  through  five  cen- 

JL    Is  the  law  brutal,  or  is  the  seeming  turies  as  prototypes  of  exactly  similar  mani- 

brutaUty  in  the  expression?    It  is  the  law  of  festations  living  and  working  to-day. 
nature — the  law  of  evolution.     If  we  refine 

our  definitions  of  "victor"  and  "spoils,"  if  Bui  Who  Are  the  Victors? 
we  use  the  terms  in  their  finest  senses  instead 

of  their  cruder  or  meaner  significance,  may  This  is  the  crux  of  our  immediate  problem, 

it  not  prove  the  law  of  righteousness  also — ^a  Returning  to  our  simile,  was  the  victory  due, 

law  spiritual  as  well  as  a  law  natural?  and  should  the  spoils  be  awarded,  to  Colum- 

In  its  more  literal  interpretation,  it  is  the  bus  who  dreamed  and  dared,  to  Isabella  who 
established  law  of  business.  May  we  not,  believed  and  financed,  to  the  captains  who 
even  in  this  field,  so  dignify  it,  so  moralize  it  commanded  and  navigated — or  were  the 
by  a  truer  understanding  of  what  it  should  crew  also  among  the  victors,  deserving  some- 
mean,  that  it  may  be  made  righteous  as  well  thing  more  than  mere  wages,  some  propor- 
as  practical?  tionate  share  in  the  greater  reward? 

Industrially,  there  is  no  great  question  as  Any  modern  industrial  venture  enlists  and 

to  the  definition  of  "spoils,"  but  there  is  attempts   to   coordinate,  to  bring   together 

turbulent  and  endless  question  as  to  who  are  into  successful  joint  effort,  elements  closely 

the  "victors."  corresponding  to  those  that  were  enlisted  in 

For  our  present  purpose,  at  least,  the  spoils  the  enterprise  of  discovery  that  opened  the 
are  the  profits  which  supply  effective  stimu-  gateway  to  the  Western  continent.  In  a 
lus  and  offer  just  reward  for  initiative,  energy,  broad  general  way  and  up  to  a  certain  point, 
skill,  labor.  They  are  the  cargo  of  wealth  their  interests  are  identical.  Backers,  leaders 
brought  back  in  exchange  for  the  substance,  and  followers  all  live  by  success,  all  suffer 
the  effort,  the  time  we  have  adventured  in  from  failure.  But  when  we  pass  beyond  this 
manufacture  and  commerce.  The  Indies  of  point  and  begin  to  deal  with  particulars,  the 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  twentieth  lie  interests  of  the  several  parties  become  differ- 
across  the  seas  of  invention,  of  production,  of  ent  and  often  hostile.  Who  are  the  victors 
markets.  They  are  richer  than  any  Indies,  and  how  shall  they  divide? 
sought  of  old;  and  the  vision  of  Columbus,  Unfairness  in  allotting  their  shares  of  the 
the  faith  of  Isabella,  the  courage  of  the  mas-  spoil  is  the  energizing  force  in  the  current 
ters  of  the  caravels,  and  the  murmurings  of  struggle  of  discontent  and  political  disturb- 
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•  -^ci^  .3P  -aanoe  \:ycim  ~-^  s3CKt»  f^sTOt  of  factory  hanagement 


_^_-  f*.>i--  :*  .7>a£  -iira^uiiM:  kotcs  il  -a^aas^  oi  EKftnifaai  oatput  can  be  made 
7- .  ■ ,. .■•-  ^*.r   -  iff  T-"ST_a?i.  iin-cBs-  f  At  A  S^  S-T  :k  JBSt  apportionment  o(  in- 

_^jjj.., --j^  —  .^-  ;-  ;k  cTa;  ic'— v.caK3C  iv' iir.  vadf  c^iital  nmains  in  the  position 
^3u  rt--.^-.-t!C  "^."i?  TTtm  ji.w-c^-n.iciaLa  it  vcoo-i,  iW  Lkbofcr  tus  been  most  ener- 
..  ■:«  "-.x""  CK-ajcv  Dttsts:C>.  tiu. ;(«  A  ^i^CiC  iaiMBp  ifce  other  dcfncnts  demanding 
.  _.•■:  _*"■ »'.  (-■»*.  -.a:^  UN  netsiiP!  '.tss-  iirsKt  rvet-iRiaixi.  For  this  there  are  many 
«.-_i '  j:i^--'*7«i:.  ^  !v  s„-GK  ji».-;-^mi  uk.  reaxas.  Hi^  omcmencss  as  a  definite  and 
,iv.-«*-  »  "*  ^^■v.'x>c  -I  ii± — rw  ASLu:~  ,-i  w<v  ^Kv>eciani  ^ctor  in  production  cost; 
v.c-.^«  '<  *  '•-.''  — >■««  .;3t.-icu  i.^  uXT  i:<e  tc>  pmens^  ic  aNj^aoiiation  and  cumulative 
^.  •  —  .V.!.  n-..i  .-(•j\...i.-j- ^  1- i"-c»  Jtjcsii^  a*  ct  MS  ;~j»wire;  his  \'^emence  in  the 
,  r-,.i:c  ■..  i  >^st^,',  ■-  t-ft.  ;  ii^iaocr  n««i;.T.  ol-<;c««  •<*  vV  pmduccr  demanding  a  larger 
-1-  .r-\  ,-;■  t:_",.:.vjj>:r  jAf^  i&c--,-i.r-.T,  «ij::v,  i=>i  o.>e>«nKr  stniggiing  against  Uie 
,-  .-^^.^v—  — ■  i.^  .■oji'v-n-i^'.i;  ^.■  :»  .->■,-.<;  ?RSS[C«  v*  iacrrKscd  cost;  his  elemental  re- 
..  -i,i.v-;-s>.  V  "-J^-.  K-r.  >"^i.."  t;  >x^.-oi,  *.Tt  r^'  rcj^acil  Kirce  in  support  of  his  argu- 
j,^    -i  1  -v'.  .     X  -v-vi:?-  .-v  ,•;  -\,i.v"  »«;; — a-  the*  h»»-e  given  him  a  greater 

Tv-rj— ■-riTVTf.  pk-vsibty.  than  his  actual  value, 
^.--    '■;-,;.•.  .«  /.-.J  ,V;i:tf«»  jevcwrooiiW*  to  some  erf  tlie  other  factors, 

X  ,  .1-^  V  -    ,    X  v^.-  M   ,>;-rr - ■  - •s^'o       A:  aI,!  o^sits. e^-erj- in^'estigation of  indus- 

,-.     -v     .-  .•  ^  . .     v,  ,^>  -     ■  ^s.  .xv  •«';  ,^■e-  trill  pfaeniWDeaa  comes  quickly,  if  not  im- 

^  v   .V     .vv  ,v-,<-. -i-w.-v:  i.-\-.-i  .i-.v-v?-  rseo*wi> MO  the  Laborer.    He  is  the  central 

V   .%■     .^  ,.,  •.   ■,    ;  •■,     ..  ■vv    :•---.  i'vci:  -.vir,:  vX  <*.«oe,  and  an  important  factor  in  all, 

.    „    „  x-.---^     '.v  .   ■■  fc-     -    t  *!*-  -■;  "-;><^  o-^tieni  philosophies  of  management 

.,v       ■;.«._.,.  n,  ■■,(,■      *n.v«rT^  »~:c*i  s«t  to  meet  the  conditions  consequent 

•  ■..   -.    .'.,■1   ..■  -4  J  V- ,■.,••.-*;■  CAT.  ^e  ^vi  "bii:  business-" 

,v.,.  vv  :  V  \-iv  o.  -.S.-  S.-^r  »  ih*  It  is  ilejiJoraljle  that  oiganized  labor  has 
t-,--  »  V-.  •a.-v-.  -v  ^^^■v  .•;  ::v^-;^^,  A:>i  s*>  jf«»rt»iiy  misunderstood  and  resisted  all 
,K  •.  ■  v.'  ,v  ,■;■... .s^^  .•:  o:t:ytt;Wy  by  cfons  at  rorrect  measurement,  by  which 
»>    "  Mv-v  CA.'  ,v  ;\i,\;  ji!>i  :r-^t  astA*-  ak>ae  a  iust  scale  for  di^'i5ion  of  profits  can 
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be  established— ^by  which,  indei:;^,  just  divi- 
sion would  uitimatety  be  compelled,  not  only 
as  between  one  worker  and  another,  but  as 
between  all  workers  and  all  employers. 
Nevertheless,  some  advance  has  been  made. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  sketch  the 
several  theories  or  policies  of  management 
which  have  so  far  gained  recognition,  to 
place  them  in  contrast,  and  to  discover  their 
common  relation,  if  any,  to  the  underlying 
idea  and  theme  of  this  series. 

During  the  now  celebrated  rate  hearings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  Washington,  held  in  November,  igio,  it 
was  testified  that  the  introduction  of  what 
was  then  for  the  first  time  named  "Scientific 
Management"  had  changed  the  fortunes  of  a 
certain  Philadelphia  machine  manufacturing 
works  from  bankruptcy  to  prosperity.  Sev- 
enty men  were  comfortably  and  successfully 
producing  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  had 
been  turned  out  under  the  old  methods  by 
one  hundred  and  five  men.  They  did  not 
work  any  harder  than  before,  but  worked 
more  efficiently.  Their  wages  had  been  in- 
creased from  15  to  30  per  cent,  above  the  old 
rates,  and  the  selling  price  of  the  product  had 
been  reduced  to  the  consumer  10  to  15  per 
cent,  below  the  figures  he  had  formerly  paid. 
■To  the  initiated  there  was  nothing  new  in 
this.  The  philosophy  and  methods  followed 
had  been  made  known  to  industrial  audiences 
years  before.  Only  the  name  attached  to  the 
system  and  the  dramatic  presentation  of  its 
effects  were  novel.  But  lest  the  instance 
quoted  seem  to  the  public  isolated  and  spe- 
cial, case  after  case,  in  varied  industries, 
builds  up  the  record. 

In  a  textile  mill  in  New  Jersey,  the  experi- 
ence of  years  preceding  and  succeeding  the 
historic  date  mentioned,  proves  an  increase 
in  output  of  100  per  cent.,  a  reduction  in 
manufacturing  cost  of  40  per  cent.,  and  an  in- 
crease in  individual  wage  earnings  varying 
from  40  to  70  per  cent.  But  it  is  no  process  of 
mere  labor  driving.  "The  workmen  dis- 
tinctly improved  in  personal  appearance,  the 
improvement  being  so  universal  and  so 
marked  as  to  be  always  distinctly  recogniz- 
able. The  girls  invariably  acquired  a  better 
color  and  improved  in  health." 

Fresher,  simpler,  less  comprehensive  but 
more  striking,  is  the  testimony  of  a  letter 
written  about  three  months  ago  by  one  of  the 
pn^rietors  of  a  typical  eastern  metal-working 
plant: 

_  I  am  very  much  of  an  enthusiast  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency mavement.  for  the  reason  ihat  about  two 
years  ago  I  took  up  this  question  in  our  plant  and 


have  succeeded  in  reducing  our  expenses  at  the 
rate  of  $150,000  a  year,  with  a  clerical  force  very 
much  reduced  instead  of  increased;  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  initial  steps  in  this  efficiency  work,  t  can 
see  ray  way  clear  within  the  next  year  to  reduce 
expenses  $50,000  more. 

Remarkable  statements  are  these;  for 
they  are  not  expressions  of  hope,  estimates, 
promises  of  counseling  engineers.  They  are 
reports  from  owners  and  operating  officials, 
made  after  the  work  has  been  carried  out  and 
tested  in  practical  ser\-ice,  proved  by  the 
books  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men  who  are 
paying  the  expenses  and  receiving  the  profits. 
And  these  gains  are  made  in  an  era  of  di- 
minishing returns.  They  are  made  without 
the  peculiar  economies  incident  to  Big  Busi- 
ness, by  which,  indeed,  Big  Business  pleads 
its  economic  Justification. 
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it  was,  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  dis- 
cover. 

The  newer  doctrines  and  their  disciples 
seem  at  first  glance  to  differ  widely  among 
themselves,  because  they  differ  so  in  "ritual" 
— (hat  is,  in  the  established  institutions,  acts. 
systematized  practice,  forms,  and  names  of 
things  used  to  express  and  enforce  their  ideas. 
What  if  it  should  prove  nevertheless  that  they 
all  have  the  common  quality  of  restoring  in 
some  degree  this  missing  factor — this  factor 
that  present-day  manufacturing  methods 
have  suppressed  and  canceled  out? 

The  introduction  of  power  and  machinery 
exaggerated  enormously  three  great  tenden- 
'  des  which  have  now  become  dominant  in  the 
manufacturing  system.  One  is  centrahza- 
tion — the  gathering  of  workers  about  great 
reservoirs  instead  of  their  distribution  among 
many  little  springs  of  power,  of  equipment, 
of  capital.  Another,  naturally  following,  is 
standardization — the  reduction  of  wares  of 
all  kinds  to  fixed  forms,  prepared  by  com- 
paratively few  skilled  designers,  which  forms 
the  great  body  of  the  rank  and  file  reproduce 
mechanically.  The  third  is  specialization,  or 
the  subdivision  of  the  making  of  any  article 
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into  a  multitude  of  operations,  committed 
each  to  different  hands,  so  that  the  share  of 
any  individual  worker  is  endless  repetition 
of  a  closely  limited  task. 

Individuality  is  Lost  Under  the  Old  Order 

Man  and  thing  manufactured  lose,  as  it 
were,,  individuality  when  they  enter  the 
plant,  and  regain  it  again  only  when  they 
emerge.  Man  and  job,'  their  identity  mini- 
mized, are  merged  into  the  group,  the  class, 
the  system.  And  under  the  old  order  of  day 
wages,  with  the  relations  between  task  and 
time,  between  time  and  output,  between  man 
and  employer,  thus  obscured,  the  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  a  "  fair  tiay's  work  "  be- 
comes confused,  progressively  wanes.  Stand- 
ards of  measurement  are  lost.  Vague  aver- 
ages take  the  place  of  personal  records;  and 
these  averages,  under  the  law  of  the  crowd, 
tend  always  toward  the  pace  of  the  slowest. 
Incentive  to  individual  efficiency  dwindles, 
disappears.  Incentive  to  class  strengthening, 
class  prejudice,  increases.  Collective  bar- 
gaining takes  the  place  of  individual  con- 
tract. Coercion  becomes  a  governing  princi- 
ple, solidified  labor  seeking  to  drive  the  wage 

>  Ttae  Irani  "Job"  HeuuioiiwirbU  lacklnc  In  dlsDlt;.  but 
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up  and  the  output  down,  solidified  employ-       Practically,  these  "premium"  systems^  of 
ment  workjng./or  the  contrary  result  incentive  are  simple  in  introduction  and  in 

Piec^.  ratesj^^undec,  which  each  worker  is  administration.  Day  wages,  as  already  said, 
paid  ac<;ording  to  output^  seemed  to  afford  a  are  undisturbed.  But  "standard  times"  for 
better  way.  But  being  generally  set  with  in-  operations  or  jobs  are  set  by  observing  good 
sufficient,  knowledge  and  care,  and  cut  (or  in  average  performance  under  fair  average  con- 
the  euphemism  of  the  shop,  "readjusted")  ditions.  Individual  time  records  for  each 
whenever  the  worker's  earnings  have  risen  worker  are  then  kept.  The  wage  value  of 
far  above  the  ruling  rate  for  his  class,  these  any  time  saved  by  any  worker  or  on  any  job 
rates  in  turn  fall  under  the  rule  of  collective  (determined,  of  course,  by  comparing  his 
bargaining  as  to  the  piece  prices  set,  and  actual  time  on  this  job  with  the  standard 
under  tacit,  if  not  open,  coercive  class  regula-  time  set  for  it)  is  then  divided  between  him 
tion  as  to  the  maximum  output  or  the  number  and  his  employer.  Premium  earnings  are 
of  pieces  any  worker  may  make.  So  condi-  kept  separate  from  regular  wage  earnings, 
tions  soon  pass  again  under  the  rule  of  coer-  Their  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  em- 
cion  and  strenuousness,  maximum  effort  for  a  ployee  is  optional  ^ath  himself;  but  rejec- 
very  moderate  result.  tion,  even  if  insisted  upon  at  first  through 

Such  is  the  old  order,  constituting  so  large  suspicion  or  devotion  to  supposed  class  inter- 
a  part  of  the  industrial  system,  that  it  influ-  ests,  is  rarely  persisted  in. 
ences  the  whole.  The  voices  of  those  who  The  plan  is  so  concDiatory,  so  devoid  of 
have  been  so  steeped  in  it  that  riiey  are  unable  cause  of  offense,  or  of  creation  of  any  issue, 
to  sense  any  other,  are  still  far  the  loudest  or  that  it  appeals  to  many  who  shrink  from 
the  most  multitudinous  in  their  crying  among  going  any  farther.  Certain  defects  of  opera- 
the  four  groups  above  differentiated.  tion  it  has  which  it  is  not  pertinent  to  take 

fir    -        fir  If      >-  •     •    r         c    7  up  here.    The  organic  defect  is  that  as  the 

Waste  as  Well  as  Gam  m  Large^caU         i^^iative  rests  with  the  worker,  it  cannot 

froductton  operate  beyond  methods  of  betterment  that 

Enormous  economies  resulted  from  this  are  within  his  knowledge  or  improvement  of 
manufacturing  system.  As  a  whole,  it  has  conditions  that  are  under  his  control.  In- 
been  so  effective  that  any  retrogression  efficiencies  of  plant  arrangement,  equip- 
within  it  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  great  forward  ment,  operation,  assignment  of  work,  metn- 
sweep.  Nevertheless,  retrograde  movements  ods  prescribed,  supplies  and  tools  furnished, 
came  into  being;  and  one  of  them  is  a  decline  and  many  others  (often  together  constituting 
in  individual  efficiency.  The  worker  with  the  far  the  largest  influence  on  total  efficiency) 
new  equipment  provided  may  produce  abso-  are  only  remotely  and  feebly  affected, 
lutely  much  more  than  his  predecessor  did.  Nevertheless,  here  we  have  the  germ  of 
and  yet  produce  relatively  less,  as  shown  by  the  great  lAtdL-^separaU  consideration  of  every 
comparing  what  he  now  does  with  the  job,  separate  observation  of  every  man;  stand- 
achievement  that  would  be  reached  if  he  used  ards  and  records — the  beginnings  of  restoration 
the  new  machinery  and  methods  with  the  old-  of  indiinduality, 

time  energy  and  skill.  For  example:  modem  in  ^e  third  cxilt,  "Scientific  Manage- 
machinery  may  enable  an  operator  to  turn  out  ment,"  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  a  vast  ex- 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  same  effort  would  pro-  tension  of  view  ai^)ears.'  Betterment  of 
duce  with  the  hand-tools  formerly  used.  If  he  performance  no  longer  depends  upon  the 
turns  out  six  times  as  much,  he  is  only  60  per  thought,  the  spcdid  skill,  the  personal  effort, 
cent,  as  efficient,  though  he  mayseem  six  times  of  the  worker.  Scientific  study,  pursued  by 
as  effective  as  the  antecedent  hand-worker,  the  ablest  sp«dal  talent  obtainable,  is  nmde 

Next  in  number  stand  those  who  adopt  not  merely  of  the  work  as  it  is  carried  on,  but  as 
the  second,  or  "transitional,"  theory  of  "ini-  n  ^ighi  be  better  carried  on;  of  improvements 
tiative  and  incentive  ";  of  acceptmg  the  ruling  in  materials,  in  methods  and  appliances,  in 
wage,  the  ruling  rate  or  pace  of  working,  with-  machinery  and  equipment,  in  power  genera- 
out  contest,  but  of  offering  (as  a  purely  volun-  tion  and  applications,  in  arrangement  of  the 
tary  matter  on  both  sides)  extra  compensa-  plant,  in  routing  and  dispatching  work 
tion  to  the  worker  who  exceeds  the  average  through  the  plant,  in  personnel  and  organiza- 
pace.  Here  is  seen  the  first  glimpse  of  that  tion  under  which  the  plant  is  operated, 
great  common  factor  of  all  the  newer  and  — — 

mnri»   honefiil    Hc^rtnnp*; a    fnrtor   whirh    at        *The  Premium  Plan  of  PayinR  for  Labor.  F.  A.  Hfttoer: 
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the  end  we  may  discover  in  a  new  light  and  J""®'  ^^oi. 
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The  management  assumes  a  fully  equal 
share  of  responsibility  and  service,  in  helping 
the  men  to  work  harmoniously,  eSectively, 
wholly  on  productive  labor,  and  not  at  all  in 
heavy  and  unprofitable  toil  of  overcoming 
removable  obstacles.  For  each  man's  work 
and  for  the  operation  of  the  factory  as  a 
whole,  the  process  is  like  that  of  smoothing 
out  the  bends  and  removing  the  constrictions 
and  obstructions  in  a  pipe  line.  Things  may 
be  torn  up  and  disturbed  during  the  process ; 
but  when  the  changes  are  complete,  the  in- 
ternal friction,  the  whirls  and  eddies,  the 
bursting  strains,  all  are  relieved.  The  flow 
becomes  swifter,  the  delivery  larger,  though 
the  driving  pressure  be  not  a  whit  increased. 

The  Di£eTences  in  Systems  \ovi  Appear 

While  the  several  apostles  of  scientific  man- 
agement agree  closely  on  the  primary  faith, 
they  differ  widely  in  the  articles  of  their 
creeds.  The  Taylor  system  is  both  scientific 
and  systematic.  It  holds  to  certain  fixed  in- 
stitutions which  have  proved  effective,  and 
insists  upon  their  general  acceptance  and 
adoption.  It  demands  complete  devotion 
and  the  use  of  an  "orthodox"  ritual.  It  ^  contributor  to 
changes  the  very  form  of  organization,  re- 
placing the  long-familiar  direct  line  of  au- 
thority and  office  by  its  eight  "functional  task,  with  a  proportionate  increase  if  he  ex- 
foremen,"  each  workman  having  eight  actual  ceeds  that  task.  Unless  he  actually  reaches 
and  five  visible  "bosses."  Emerson,' leaving  the  task  limit,  however,  he  gets  day  wages 
the  old  line  intact,  supplements  it  by  "staff"  only;  though  for  special  encouragement,  or 
counsel.  Both  Emerson  and  Gantt  (though  to  compensate  for  accidental  interference, 
Gantt  adopts  the  "functional"  rather  than  the  bonus  may  be  granted  in  some  particular 
the  "staff"  idea)  are  inclined  to  be  more  lib-  case  by  special  intervention. 
eral,  more  elastic,  more  adaptive— to  use  Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  having  set 
institutions  that  exist,  molding  conditions  standard  times  under  the  standardized  condi- 
and  operations  so  as  to  fulfil  as  well  as  possi-  tions,  and  having  likewise  accepted  ruling 
bie  the  ends  they  are  convinced  are  funda-  day  wages  as  the  basis  of  agreement  and 
mentally  important.  They  proceed,  to  exag-  minimum  of  compensation,  keeps  records  of 
gerate  the  figure,  somewhat  as  the  Church  individual  performance  over  an  extended 
fathers  did  when  they  invested  heathen  festi-  bonus  period,  usually  a  month.  Each  man's 
vals  or  superstitions  with  new  meaning  and  efficiency  is  determined  by  the  proportion  be- 
influence.  tween  his  actual  achievement  in  that  period. 

In  psychology,  also,  as  expressed  in  the  in-  and  the  standard  predetermined  achievement, 

centive  of  reward  offered  the  worker,  these  If  he  reaches  the  standard,  if,  in  other  words, 

masters  differ,  though  by  a  different  division,  his  efficiency  is  loo  per  cent.,  he  gets  as  bonus 

Under  the  Taylor  and  Gantt  methods,  after  an  addition  of  20  per  cent,  to  his  wages  for  the 

conditions  have  been  standardized,  a  stand-  period.    But  if  the  worker  shows  even  67  per 

ard  task  (usually  a  daily  task)  is  set.    A  rela-  cent,  efficiency,  he  begins  to  receive  a  small 

tively  large  "  bonus,"  lying  generally  between  bonus,  rising  on  a  sliding  scale  at  an  increas- 

lo  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent-  of  the  regular  ing  rate  of  acceleration  as  the  man's  effi- 

day  wages  (which  are  undisturbed  and  re-  ciency  improves,  until  it  reaches  the  20  per 

main  as  a  minimum  to  every  worker),  is  given  cent,  already  mentioned  for  a  performance 

to  the  man  who  accomplishes  the  standard  100  per  cent,  efficient.    Above  that  the  bonus 
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We  thus  have  here  something  of  the  same  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
nebulous  zone  between  low  performance  and  theories  in  question  will  be  by  brief  exam- 
high  performance,  something  of  the  same  al-  pies: 

most  insensible  transition  between  the  status  Under  the  Hine  unit  system,*  then,  the 

of  the  under-competent  and  that  of  the  fully  operating  organization  of  a  railway,  instead 

competent,  that  we  have  under  the  premium  of  consisting  of  a  general  superintendent,  a 

plans.    A  slight  but  increasing  reward  is  ex-  superintendent  of  motive  power,  a  chief  en- 

pected  to  lead  the  reluctant  step  by  step,  even  gineer,  a  superintendent  of   transportation, 

if  he  cannot  jump.    The  effort  is  to  raise,  in  a  general  storekeeper,  and  a  superintendent 

some  measure,  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  of  telegraph,  etc.,  consists  of  a  group  of  "assist- 

body  of  labor.  ant  general  managers."    "The  number  may 

Under  the  Taylor  and  Gantt*  systems,  on  vary  with  the  size  of  the  jurisdiction,  but  is  nor- 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  twilight  re-  mally  eight,  including  the  man  previously  the 
gion.  The  line  between  no-bonus  and  bonus-  assistant  general  manager,  who,  to  avoid  mis- 
earning  is  abrupt  and  emphatic.  It  is  not  an  understanding,  is  reappointed  as  the  senior,  or 
inclined  plane,  but  a  vertical  step.  Added  number  one  on  the  new  list."  Similarly,  in 
emphasis,  even,  is  sought  and  encouraged  by  each  division  of  the  railway,  the  titles  master 
fostering  social  distinctions  based  on  bonus  mechanic,  division  engineer,  train  master, 
earnings.  The  tendency  is  selective — to  traveling  engineer,  and  chief  dispatcher,  dis- 
segregate  from  the  mass  of  available  labor  the  in-  appear;  and  in  their  place  are  substituted  a 
dividuds  who  are  ^^ standard^^  for  the  particular  group  of  assistant  superintendents,  varying 
work  in  hand,  distributing  the  others  to  other  from  one  on  a  very  small  division  to  twelve 
occupations  for  which  they  may  be  better  on  a  very  large  division,  but  normally  six, 
fitted.  The  premium  plan  repudiates  the  again,  "including  the  man  previously  the 
task  idea.  The  Emerson  efficiency  doctrine  assistant  superintendent,  who,  to  avoid  mis- 
ameliorates  it.  The  Taylor  differential  and  understanding,  is  reappointed  as  the  senior, 
Gantt  bonus  policies  emphasize  it.  Psy-  or  number  one  on  the  new  list."  "No  dis- 
chologically,  these  differences  are  highly  im-  tinct  grade  of  senior  or  chief  assistant  is 
portant.  created  in  any  unit."  Normally,  nimiber  one, 
^,  -.  J  ,  .  n  '  *^i  c  I-  therealsenior,  is"on  thelid,"asitistermed, 
The  Underlying  Prtnctple -Searching  ^^  headquarters,  and  is  excused  from  outside 

^"^''y  road  duties. 

Nevertheless,  beyond  the  differences  is  one  Functions,  of  course,  are  specialized;  but 
underlying  idea  becoming  clearer?  Knowl-  the  change  of  title  carries  with  it  insensibly 
edge  of  the  work,  of  each  workman,  is  now  sup-  a  changed  vision  of  responsibility.  It  is  no 
plemented  by  intimate,  exhaustive  knowledge  longer  for  the  selfish  interest  of  a  depart- 
of  machines,  processes,  conditions,  duties  not  ment,  but  for  the  total  efficiency  of  the  road 
only  of  employees  but  of  officials,  manage-  or  the  division.  The  old-time  difficulty  of 
ment,  organization.  The  searching  light  of  getting  officials  to  interest  themselves  along 
scientific  inquiry  beats  up)on  every  part  of  broader  lines  of  activity  gradually  disap- 
the  entire  undertaking.  Systematic  records  p)ears.  No  imp)ortations  of  enthusiasts,  no 
gather  into  a  widely  accessible  treasury  many  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  is  made,  but  "the 
private  fimds  of  knowledge  formerly  scattered  good  old  wheel  horses  show  their  ability  to 
in  perhaps  obscure  and  silent  private  stores,   move  somewhat  faster  when  the  way  is  made 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  fourth  school,  the  easier;  when  the  ruts  of  narrowing  specialties 
school  of  suggestion.  It  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  hurdles  of  departmental  prejudices 
to  present  adequately,  because  its  expression  have  been  removed."  While  there  are  col- 
in  practice  is  not  only  accomplished  with  lateral  changes  in  office  administration  and 
relatively  slight  physical  elements,  but  also  departmental  routine,  the  essence  of  the  idea 
varies  widely  because  different  practitioners  is  the  alteration  of  conduct  and  attitude  by  a 
use  different  sorts  of  psychical  appeal.  In-  change  in  mental  outlook, 
deed,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  authors  of  the  ideas  Under  the  Carpenter  system*  (which  ap- 
grouped  here  under  this  definition  to  assume  plies  characteristically  to  industrial  opera- 
the  whole  responsibility  for  that  definition,  tions,  as  the  Hine  unit  organization  does  to 
and  to  relieve  them  of  any  criticism  that  may  railway  operation)  great  emphasis  first  is 
fall  upon  this  interpretation  of  their  active  laid  upon  a  committee  system,  by  which 

' t  Modern  Organisation.  Charles  DeLano  Hine:  The  En- 

gineering  Magazine  Oo. 

t  Work.  Wagea  and  Profits.  U.  L.  Gantt:  The  Engineer-  >  Proflt-MaklngManagement  In  Shop  and  Factory.  O.  V. 
Ing  Magazine  Co.  Can>enter:     TheHSnginoerlng  Magazine  Co. 
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officials  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  are  brought  into  frequent  meetings  to 
report  upon  existing  conditions  and  to  fur- 
nish estimates  or  to  commit  themselves  to 
agreement  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  immediate  future.  Second,  an  im- 
mediate record  is  made  of  these  reports  and 
undertakings,  usually  on  a  blackboard,  so 
that  the  ofGdal  goes  down  in  black  and  white 
before  bis  fellows,  and  knows  that  the  record 
will  confront  him  at  the  next  meeting.  Third, 
this  system  of  conference  and  consultation, 
with  some  attendant  emulation,  is  carried 
doKTi  even  to  assistant  foremen  and  Job 
bosses.  Fourth,  a  system  of  individual  re- 
ward by  a  slight  increase  of  wages  or  small 
promotion  is  used  to  encourage  and  distin- 
guish the  man  who  strives  for  and  attains 
more  than  ordinary  efficiency. 

Here  is  another  proposal  for  breaking 
down  blind  walls  about  the  individual  prov- 
inces, and  widening  the  horizon,  even  of  the 
minor  official. 

Hova  an  Old  Trade  Was  Revolutionized 

Gilbreth's  philosophy'  has  been  developed 
and  applied  chiefly  in  connection  with  build- 
ing and  general  contracting.  His  best-known 
work  has  been  in  the  simplification- of  opera-  - 
tions  by  very  skilful  and  very  interesting 
eliminations  of  traditional  but  needless  waste 
of  e0ort  or  niethod. 

One  example  often  quoted  (as  all  classics 
are)  is  taken  from  the  operations  of  brick- 
laying. The  work  is  far  older  than  the  Egyp- 
tian bondage — older  than  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
It  might  be  expected  to  profit  by  everything 
that  mere  practice  could  supply.  But  the 
motions  of  handling  brick,  mortar,  trowel, 
the  line,  were  studied  and  much  simplified. 
Bricks  and  mortar  were  supplied  in  the  most 
convenient  arrangement,  in  the  most  con- 
venient position.  The  bricklayer  no  longer 
has  to  stoop,  lifting  i8o  pounds  of  his  own 
body  with  every  nine  pounds  of  brick.  He 
no  longer  had  to  toss  every  brick,  testing  it 
for  top  and  bottom.  All  brick  were  brought 
to  him  proper  face  up,  in  convenient  packets. 

The  scaffolding,  by  simple  mechanical 
means,  was  kept  constantly  at  the  most  con- 
venient height.  The  bricklayer,  by  easy  move- 
ments, transferred  brick  on  a  short  hori- 
zontal path  from  packet  to  wall.  He  did  li 
not  toil  so  hard  as  before,  but  his  work  was  2 
all  bricklaying,  not  mere  lifting  and  juggling 


i  physical  tax,  rose  from  1000  bricks 
.700. 

So  far  Gilbreth's  practice  is  strictly  scie 

of  weights.    His  day's  accomplishment,  with   tific.     But   passing   beyond   that   into   tl 
/_MottonBtody._Fi™kB.rjnhroih:n  vanNiHirandCo.  school  of  suggestion,   his  practice  is  chii 
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acterized  by  four  major  principle? 
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which  the  simplest  intelli- 
gence responds  by  some  of 
its  simplest  emotions.  Have 
we  at  the  end  come  upon 
an  element  common  to  all 
these  complex  philosophies? 
Has  our  pursuit  of  the 
underlying  idea  brought 
us,  more  by  natural  course 
than  prepared  design,  to 
discover  that  great  common 
divisor? 

Knowledge  of  Individual  Per- 
formers  the  Basis  of  Progress 

Standard  times-  and  in- 
dividual time  measurements ; 
scientific  planning  and 
written  instructions  for  every 
job;  permanent  records,  and 
separately  measured  rewards 
for  varying  personal  effi- 
ciency; elevation  of  the  de- 
partmental official  to  a 
plane  of  general  outlook  and 
survey  of  his  work  as  related 
to  that  of  his  fellows;  com- 
mittee meetings  with  open 
debate  and  conference  and 
posted  minutes^what  is  the 
essence  of  all  these  but  Hghl, 
more  lig/U?  Shadows  of  for- 
get fulness  and  ignorance, 
secrecy  in  which  man  or  task 
mav  lag  or  lurk  unobserved, 
""'■''Z::r:^ll.r.ZZrS:^^:iZT^  are-flooded  .ith  muminative 

study.  Task  and  man  are 
the  separation  of  the  work  so  that,  as  far  as  brought  up  to  the  clear  horizon  of  observation 
can  possibly  be  managed,  each  man  works  and  knowledge.  That  which  was  hidden  is 
separately  and  individually — that  is,  so  that  revealed,  and  that  which  is  revealed  is  made 
his  separate  individual  performance  can  be  patent  to  all.  The  true  basis  for  fixing  the 
distinguished  and  measured.  Second,  con-  share  in  the  victory  and  the  just  claim  on 
stant  observation  by  a  sufficient  force  of  the  spoils  is  established, 
timekeepers  to  record  individual  performance  The  great  common  divisor,  of  all  the  meth- 
from  hour  to  hour.  Third,  conspicuous  and  ods  (not  the  entirety  of  any  one,  but  an  im- 
immediate  posting  of  these  records  so  that  posing  factor  of  all,  whether  they  be  incen- 
comparison  between  man  and  man,  or,  if  tive,  scientific,  or  suggestive)  is  discovery, 
unavoidable,  between  gang  and  gang,  can  be  illumination,  definition  and  dissemination  of 
made  every  shift,  if  not  indeed  every  hour,  knowledge — the  o|jen,  accessible  declaration 
Fourth,  reward  of  some  kind  (and  experience  of  all  material  facts  affecting  any  transac- 
shows  that  it  may  be  of  the  most  varied  kind,  tion,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all 
substantial  or  sentimental,  so  long  as  it  is  whose  interests  are  involved  therein, 
positive  and  conspicuous)  for  the  best  per-  Using  the  term,  not  in  its  lower  and  nar- 
formance  or  performers,  and  admonition  for  rower  meaning,  but  in  the  highest  and  finest 
the  poorest.  sense  that  can  be  given  it,  the  universal  fac- 

Individual  records,  continuously  taken,  tor — the  great  common  divisor — of  all  the 
openly  posted.  Here  is  an  elemental  practice  new  phLosophies  by  which  industrial  effi- 
that  Uie  most  elemental  man  can  grasp— to  ciency  is  increased  is — Publicity. 


A  TYPE  OF  MAN  WHO  WAS  ORIGINALLY  A  SPECIALIST  ON 

ONE  MACHfNE 

V  study  of  th?  inAn  showed  that  hu  mechanical  ability  was  worthy  of  a  high 

grad«o(  work  thAn  that  which  he  waa  accustomed  to.    ALthough  pait 
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PUBLICITY  AND  TRUSTS 

BY  ROBERT  LUCE 

(Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts) 

(This  article  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  in  connection  with  the  series  on  "The  Peopie  and 
the  Trusts"  now  app>earing  in  this  magazine.  It  shows  the  manner  in  which  Canada  and  Massachusetts 
are  already  procecKiing  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  July  number.  The  fundamental  point  in  both 
plans  is  publicity  of  all  the  facts  gathered  and  presented,  not  by  partisans  or  interested  parties,  but 
by  a  judicial  body.  The  Massachusetts  law  is  intended  explicitly  to  invoke  the  irresistible  power  of 
aroused  and  reformed  Public  Opinion,  for  the  correction  of  admitted  evils,  not  reached  by  ordinary 
court  processes. — The  Editor.] 

\X7HEN  so  many  persons  have  urged  pub-  that  by  reason  of  it,  prices  have  been  en- 
▼  ^  lidty  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  hanced  or  competition  has  been  restricted,  to 
trusts  and  monopolies,  it  is  singular  that  so  the  detriment  of  consumers,  such  persons  may 
little  attention  has  been  attracted  by  its  ap-  make  an  application  to  a  judge  for  an  order 
plication  in  Canada  and  by  the  first  law  to  directing  an  investigation.  If  upon  a  hearing 
secure  its  application  in  the  United  States.       he  satisfies  himself  that  there  is  reasonable 

The  Canadian  law  of  1 910  was  the  outcome  ground  for  the  allegation,  and  that  in  the  pub- 
of  failure  to  get  adequate  results  from  pre-  Uc  interest  an  investigation  should  be  held, 
vious  legislation.  The  law  of  1897  had  aimed  he  is  to  order  it.  Thereupon  the  Minister  of 
to  give  relief  through  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  Labor  is  to  appoint  a  board  of  three  mem- 
by  an  order-in-council  when  monopoly  was  bers,  one  named  by  the  petitioners,  a  second 
shown.  It  was  brought  into  effective  service  by  the  persons  to  be  investigated,  and  a  third 
only  once.  In  May,  1900,  the  newspaper  chosen  by  the  two,  or  if  they  cannot  agree, 
publishers  of  the  Dominion,  acting  through  by  the  minister  himself. 
the  Canadian  Press  Association,  alleged  that  -  If ,  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  that  fol- 
there  was  a  combination  among  the  manu-  lows,  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
facturers  of  news  printing  paper,  and  that  it  Governor  in  Council  that  "  with  regard  to  any 
compelled  Cana'dian  publishers  to  pay  much  article  there  exists  any  combine  to  promote 
higher  rates  than  were  charged  for  pap)er  of  unduly  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturers 
the  same  quality  and  for  the  same  uses  in  the  or  dealers  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers," 
United  States.  The  Justice  who  was  ap-  the  tariff  on  that  article  may  be  reduced  or 
pointed  high  commissioner  held  that  the  removed.  If  it  is  shown  that  the  holder  of  a' 
association  had  made  out  its  case,  and  as  a  patent  has  used  it  so  as  unduly  to  limit  the 
result  the  duty  was  reduced  from  25  to  15  facilities  for  transporting,  producing,  manu- 
per  cent,  by  order-in-council.  facturing,  supplying,  storing,  or  dealing  in 

This  remedy  could  serve  only  in  case  of  a  any  article  that  may  be  a  subject  of  trade  or 
monop6ly  aided  by  a  tariff  and  could  not  commerce,  or  unduly  to  prevent,  limit,  or 
meet  the  needs  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  lessen  its  manufacture  or  production,  or  un- 
who  protested  against  the  methods  of  the  reasonably  to  enhance  its  price,  or  unduly  to 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  Their  prevent  or  lessen  competition,  the  patent 
grievances  and  the  general  need  of  a  more  may  be  annulled  by  the  Exchequer  Court 
comprehensive  remedy  led  to  the  passage  of  after  due  hearing.  A  third  remedy  is  a  fine 
the  law  of  1910,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Provide  of  not  more  than  $1000  a  day  for  continuance 
for  the  Investigation  of  Combines,  Monop-  of  any  monopolistic  practice  that  the  investi- 
olies,  Trusts  and  Mergers  which  may  En-  gation  may  disclose. 
hance  Prices  or  Restrict  Competition  to  the 

Detriment  of  Consumers.'^  It  is  understood  ^^^'^^^  investigates  the  shoe  machinery 
to  have  been  the  handiwork  of  W.  L.  Mac-  trust 

kenzie  King,  Minister  of  Labor,  whose  law  for  Mr.  King's  experience  with  the  law  for  the 
the  investigation  of  industrial  disputes  had  investigation  of  industrial  disputes  had 
been  so  successful  that  he  undertook  to  apply  shown  that  at  any  rate  in  labor  troubles 
the  same  methods  of  treatment  to  monopolies,  penalties  are  unimportant, — negotiation,  ad- 
So  he  provided  that  when  six  or  more  persons  vice,  and  publicity  are  the  effective  things. 
are  of  opinion  that  a  ** combine*'  exists  and  Doubtless  he  expected  the  same  would  be 
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true  of  his  law  against  "combines/*  but  it  more,  the  instinct  of  the  official  life  of  Massa- 
looks  as  if  the  penalties  seemed  a  serious  chusetts  is  conservative,  ordinarily  predis- 
matter  to  the  first  corporation  to  be  investi-  posing  its  public  servants  against  anything 
gated,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  that  savors  of  sensationalism.  For  the  most 
At  any  rate  it  resisted  the  procedure,  carry-  part  they  avoid  anything  that  looks  like  play- 
ing its  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Eng-  ing  to  the  galleries,  and  unfortimately  at- 
land,  but  at  last  was  compelled  to  face  the  in-  tempts  to  suppress  monopoly  would  be  so 
quiry.  This  began  some  months  ago  and  at  construed.  Furthermore,  what  is  every- 
this  writing  is  still  in  progress.  The  board  body's  business  is  nobody's  business,  and 
consists  of  Joseph  C.  Walsh,  a  Montreal  since  as  a  rule  monopoly  affects  the  individual 
journalist  named  by  the  applicants;  William  only  as  a  member  of  a  class,  general  complaint 
J.  White,  K.C.,  of  Montreal,  named  by  the  often  sees  no  one  person  bending  his  ener- 
company,  and  Mr.  Justice  Charles  Lauren-  gies  to  concrete  action,  if  impediments  are 
deau,  also  of  Montreal,  agreed  upon  by  the  plentiful. 

other  two.    Of  course  it  is  not  ordinarily  to  The  Cost  of  Living  Commission  felt  that 

be  expected  that  the  men  named  by  either  the  important  thing  imder  the  circumstances 

side  in  such  a  controversy  will  quickly  see  the  was  to  make  it  easy  for  the  private  citizen  to 

force  of  the  argument  of  the  other,  and  so  in  start   the   wheels  of  machinery   that  once 

most  cases  undoubtedly  the  third  man  will  started  would  by  the  operation  of  statute 

be  the  real  umpire.     It  is  fortunate,  there-  law  be  kept  in  motion  tUl  a  conclusion  was 

fore,  that  in  this  first  test  of  the  new  law  reached.    So  it  suggested  the  creation  of  a 

the  third  man  should  have  been  agreed  upon  Commission  of  Commerce,  before  which  any 

by  the  other  two  and  should  be  a  jurist  of  citizen  might  lay  any  complaint  of  injustice 

standing.  in  the  distribution  of  the  staple  articles  of 

Contrast  with  this  the  investigation  of  the  commerce,  brought  about  by  combination  in 
same  company  that  has  been  in  progress  at  restraint  of  trade.  Further  reflection,  how- 
Washington.  A  Congressional  committee  ever,  raised  the  doubt  whether  there  would  be 
may  be  selected  with  an  eye  to  especial  fitness  enough  work  to  warrant  a*  permanent  com- 
for  the  work  in  hand,  but  that  is  not  often  the  mission  and  in  the  end  it  was  decided  to  use 
case.  It  may  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  impartial,  the  existing  machinery  of  the  courts.  The 
but  the  public  rarely  thinks  it  such.  Always  bill  passed  last  year  provided  that  upon  com- 
there  is  the  suspicion  of  partisan  bias  and  plaint  by  any  citizen  alleging  monopoly  or 
ulterior  motives.  So  the  investigation  usu-  restraint  of  trade,  a  judge  stall  give  a  hear- 
'  ally  ends  in  smoke,  with  nothing  accom-  ing,  and,  if  he  finds  cause,  shall  appoint  a 
plished  save  the  collection  of  a  mass  of  more  master,  as  in  equity  procedure,  who  shall 
or  less  useful  testimony.  listen  to  the  parries  and  make  full  examina- 

By  the  Canadian  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  don.  His  report,  if  affirmed  by  the  court,  is 
the  investigation  is  reasonably  sure  to  lead  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General, 
to  results,  if  occasion  for  them  appears.  The  "who  shall  forthwith  cause  such  further  pro- 
loss  of  tariff  protection,  the  loss  of  patent  pro-  ceedings,  either  civil  or  criminal,  to  be  insti- 
tection,  or  a  substantial  fine,  is  a  genuine  tuted  as  such  report  may  warrant.*' 
danger  to  the  monopolist.  An  important  provision  is  that  the  master 

may  append  to  his  report  such  recommenda- 

MASSACHUSETTS  MOVES  AGAINST  MONOPOLIES  tions  as  may  tend  to  remove  restraint  or  pre- 
vent any  groimd  of  complaint  alleged  and 

Learning  of  the  existence  of  this  Canadian  found  to  be  proved.   This  applies  to  trade  and 

law,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  commerce  the  principle  that  Massachusetts 

Cost  of  Living  decided  to  recommend  the  en-  has  long  found  efficacious  in  dealing  with  the 

actment  of  the  same  principle  to  meet  the  problems  of  quasi-public  corporations.     In 

need  of  a  remedy  against  monopolies  in  Mas-  creating  a  Railroad  Commission  forty  years 

sachusetts.  That  State  may  already  have  had  ago,  and  since  then  in  creating  commissions 

law  enough  on  its  statute  books  to  punish  or  to  deal  with  other  public  utilities,  it  has 

destroy  monop)olies,  but  at  any  rate  its  re-  sought,   first,  publicity,   and  secondly,   the 

suits  were  scanty.    It  could  be  set  in  motion  calm  advice  of  a  disinterested  tribunal  having 

only  with  the  acquiescence  of  officials  who  the  public  confidence.    To  some  of  its  com- 

ordinarUy  are  not  looking  for  more  trouble,  missions  it  has  given  only  advisory  powers, 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  District  Attor-  to  others,  mandatory  powers,  but  in  practice 

neys  in  Massachusetts  are  busy  men,  often  it  has  found  that  advisory  powers  almost  al- 

overburdened  with  routine  work.    Further-  ways  suffice.    Only  once*  for  instance,  has  a 
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railroad  refused  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  The  Massachusetts  law  furnishes  the  means 
Railroad  Commission,  and  then  the  Legisla-  for  public  information, 
ture  acted  so  promptly  that  no  railroad  has  In  one  interesting  respect  this  law  goes  be- 
repeated  the  attempt.  This  has  come  about  yond  that  of  Canada  and  perhaps  any  other 
because  a  public  discussion  of  grievances,  law  on  the  subject  of  monopoly.  It  reaches 
with  definite  ascertainment  of  the  facts,  toany**practice'' in  restraint  of  trade.  More 
usually  suffices  to  disclose  the  remedy,  if  than  that,  it  goes  to  the  point  of  any  agree- 
one  is  needed.  ment  or  practice  whereby  **the  free  pursuit 

of  any  business,  trade,  or  occupation^  is  or 
IGNORANCE  OF  THE  FACTS  LEADS  TO  INJUSTICE  may  be  restrained  or  prevented."     Under 

this  it  would  be  practicable  to  secure  judicial 

It  is  all-important  to  know  the  facts.  Ig-  inquiry  into  the  practices  and  conduct  of  any 
norance  of  them  has  been  largely  responsible  labor  organization  that  sought  to  restrain 
for  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  workers  from  the  free  pursuit  of  their  occu- 
toward  large  corporations.  As  the  Cost  of  pation.  Thus  organized  capital  and  organ- 
Living  Commission  pointed  out,  it  has  of  late  ized  labor  are  alike  exposed  to  the  need  of  ac- 
come  to  be  understood  as  never  before,  that  a  quainting  the  public  with  the  facts  if  occasion 
state  of  mind  may  be  of  great  importance  to  arises.  Surely  that  is  fair, 
health.  This  is  just  as  true  of  a  community  Of  course  such  a  law  does  not  content 
as  of  an  individual.  Great  injury  may  come  those  who  see  danger  in  all  forms  of  combina- 
to  the  body  politic,  to  its  commerce  and  its  tion,  who  believe  there  cannot  be  such  a 
industry,  through  inflamed  passions,  through  thing  as  reasonable  monopoly,  who  want  to 
fear  or  suspicion  or  worriment.  Knowledge  comp)el  comp)etition.  If  it  be  true,  however, 
is  the  remedy.  At  present  the  public  forms  that  such  critics  fight  against  economic  forces 
its  opinions  without  adequate  information,  that  are  irresistible,  if  their  protests  are  as 
Upon  baseless  charges  it  will  too  often  with-  futile  as  were  the  commands  of  King  Canute 
out  a  hearing  pillory  captains  of  commerce  to  the  rising  waves  of  the  sea,  then  they  will 
who  are  in  reality  innocent  of  wrongdoing,  not  get  support  from  men  who  are  willing  to 
but  who  are  the  victims  of  economic  forces  try  to  control  forces  they  cannot  compel.  It 
beyond  their  control.  Profits  cannot  com-  may  be  possible  to  secure  such  control 
pensate  them  for  the  loss  of  the  respect  and  through  application  of  the  Sherman  law 
good  will  of  the  communities  that  they  have  worked  out  by  judicial  decisions,  or  through 
in  reality  tried  to  serve.  Sometimes  they  explanatory  statutes,  but  is  it  not  worth  while 
lose  profits  and  respect  together.  They  may  at  any  rate  to  try  what  can  be  done  by  pub- 
be  tempted  by  a  sense  of  injustice  to  commit  licity?  Stronger  than  statutes  or  judicial  de- 
the  offenses  of  which  they  have  already  been  cisions  is  the  power  of  public  opinion.  En- 
found  guilty  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  lightened  by  knowledge  of  the  facts,  all  the 
feeling  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  facts,  public  opinion  will  establish  standards 
and  may  as  well  reap  the  obnoxious  profit,  if  that  few  men  will  dare  ignore.  Let  it  have  a 
they  are  to  be  punished  in  any  event.  fair  chance. 

Such  a  situation  does  nobody  good  and  The  Massachusetts  law  has  not  yet  been 
everybody  harm.  Its  evils  are  rampant,  used.  Its  passage  received  no  widespread 
They  have  arrayed  the  whole  body  of  con-  attention  and  there  has  appeared  as  yet  no 
sumers  against  those  who  should  be  their  important  occasion  for  testing  its  efficacy. 
friends  and  fellow  workers  for  the  common  Even  if  it  should  not  be  frequently  used,  its 
welfare.  Whether  or  not  the  men  who  to-day  presence  on  the  statute  book  ought  to  be  of 
dominate  and  direct  much  the  greater  part  servdce.  The  grumbler,  the  alarmist,  the 
of  the  industries  of  this  country  have  been  sensation-monger  can  now  be  told:  *' Satisfy 
guilty  of  wrongdoing,  whether  or  not  the  few  a  judge  that  you  have  ground  for  complaint 
are  oppressing  the  many, — robbing  them,  as  and  the  machinery  of  justice  will  be  at  your 
the  customary  phrase  is, — nothing  is  to  be  command."  This  at  any  rate  should  help  to 
accomplished  by  vain  speech  and  loud  words,  content  those  critics  who  to-day  feel  them- 
Something  definite,  direct,  and  sure  must  be  selves  helpless.  It  should  also  in  some  meas- 
done  before  the  community  will  be  content,  ure  silence  those  other  critics  who  have  no 
The  community  has  the  right  to  be  informed,   real  wish  to  turn  criticism  into  action. 
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The  Metz  Fund  Profitably  Employed 

ing  among  large  business  concerns,  or  the 
commission  government  plan  of  organization 
among  smaller  cities. 

So  impressed  had  Mr.  Metz  become  with 
the  need  for  new  standards  and  new  methods 
in  city  business  and  with  the  rapid  vindication 
of  efficiency  methods  when  tried  by  his  own 
city,  that  at  the  completion  of  his  term  of 
office  he  created  a  fund  yielding  Jio.Soo 
a  year  for  three  years  to  bring  to  every  city 
in  the  country,  currently  and  accurately, 
information  regarding  the  progress  of  business 
reform  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 
The  Metz  Fund  is  perhaps  best  known 
through  its  efforts  to  secure  efficient  municipal 
accounting,  and  its  series  of  "Short  Talks," 
twelve  of  which  have  already  been  issued  to 
accounting  officers  throughout  the  country, 
but  its  work  has  not  been  confined  to  this 
field.  It  is  making  studies  in  budget- making, 
standardization  and  purchasing,  etc.  But 
perhaps  its  most  important  service,  judged 
by  lay  standards,  is  its  recent  field  study  of 
that  much-talked-of  device  for  efficiency, — 
Commission  Government. 

In  order  to  learn  what  government  by 
commission  had  effected  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gram, method,  and  accomplishment,  the 
Metz  Fund  upon  its  donor's  initiative  selected 

, ,..._  ,.  „  ten  typical  cities  where  the  commission  plan 

I  YOBK  ^^^  ^een  in  effect  for  several  years.  These 
cities  were  Kansas  City,  Topwka,  Wichita, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Huntington, 
Galveston,  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  and  Dallas. 
The  general  form  and  functional  organization 

ABOUT  five  years  ago  the  Comptroller  of  these  cities  was  learned  from  published 
of  New  York  City,  Herman  A.  Metz,  charters  and  ordinances.  To  expedite  and 
jjerceiving  the  careless  and  inefficient  methods  facilitate  the  field  study,  1300  searching 
which  had  theretofore  obtained  in  that  questions  were  applied  to  test  as  many  phases 
city's  business  affairs,  determined  to  intro-  of  administrative  methods  as  were  suggested 
duce  the  business  practices  he  had  used  sue-  by  the  experience  of  New  York  and  other 
cessfully  in  his  private  enterprises.  In  carry-  cities  where  the  efficiency  movement  had 
ing  this  out  he  had  the  cooperation  of  a  takenroot,  Thequestionsrelatedto theorigin 
recently  formed  citizens'  agency,  the  Bureau  and  history  of  the  commission  plan,  the 
of  Municipal  Research,  whose  object  was  to  administrative  practices  indicative  of  efficient 
get  "  the  business  of  the  city  done  with  the  administration  and  the  relation  of  citizens 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  "  and  whose  record  to  the  government,  and  included  an  individual 
has  since  given  impetus  to  a  movement  for  set  of  questions  for  each  department,  which 
governmental  efficiency  in  administrative  had  to  be  answered  by  work  done,  not  by 
work  which  is  being  adopted  by  city  depart-  theory.  The  field  work  was  directed  by  Mr. 
ments  as  rapidly  as  the  efficiency  movement  Henry  Bruere,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
advocated  by  Taylor  and  F.merson  is  spread-  Municipal  Research  (one  of  whose  colleagues, 
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by  the  way,  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  is  mak- 
ing a  similar  Aeld  study  of  departments  of 
the  federal  government  as  chairman  o(  the 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency). 
Mr.  Bruere,  with  a  staff  of  three  bureau  in- 
vestigators, is  now  making  the  same  kind 
of  a  Study  of  ten  German  cities,  beginning 
with  Frankfort,  whose  mayor  ejaculated, 
as  did  so  many  American  commissioners, 
"This  is  a  new  kind  of  stu<ly.  Most  people 
want  only  theory." 

The  investigators  upon  their  arrival  in 
one  of  the  cities  to  be  investigated  first  made 
a  rapid  survey  of  physical  conditions  of  the 
city,  such  as  streets,  parks,  homes,  factories, 
railroads,  etc.  Then  each  took  a  department, 
and,  armed  with  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire, 
recjuested  from  the  commissioner  in  charge 
or  from  his  subordinate  a  few  minutes'  time 
to  obtain  certain  information.  Usually  this 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  official  was 
then  asked  as  to  organization,  personnel, 
records,  and  work  methods,  definite  questions 
following  in  logical  order.  These  proved  as 
interesting  to  the  man  interrogated  as  to  the 
questioner,  for  often  new  lines  of  work  or 
different  methods  were  suggested.  Some- 
times the  answers  as  noted  verbatim  by  the 
investigators  were  very  frank — e.g.,  when  an 
official  of  the  fire  department  in  one  city  was 
asked  what  preventive  measures  were  taken 
after  the  Asch  and  Newark  factory  fires, 
he  replied,  "Just  talked  about  it."  Several 
officials  apparently  disliked  to  acknowledge 
that  their  departments  lacked  certain  modern 
improvements  and  so  uniformly  answered  in- 
stead of  a  negative:  "About  to  be  installed," 
or,  "We  are  considering  such  a  plan."  The 
third  step  in  the  study,  after  all  departments 
had  been  covered,  consisted  in  conferences 
with  representative  citizens  to  learn  the  non- 
official  point  of  view  toward  commission  gov- 
ernment. The  entire  survey  of  a  city  usually 
occupied  about  three  days. 

The  results  and  observations  were  care- 
fully analyzed,  compared,  and  contrasted 
with  the  advance  steps  made  in  other  cities. 
Commission  government  was  hekl  up  to  the 
light,  its  achievements  being  contrasted  not 
with  those  of  theprevious  form  of  government, 
but  with  what  has  been  and  what  promises 
to  be  accomplished  in  cities  under  the  older 


forms  of  government.  Judged  by  this  stand- 
ard, commission  government,  as  Mr.  Bruere 
told  the  writer,  has  not  always  resulted  in 
progressive  and  efficient  government;  in  fact, 
there  is  the  same  necessity  for  continuous 
ciiizen  interest  and  a  broader  view  of  the 
functions  of  city  government,  although  its 
simpler  organization  and  the  concentration 
of  responsibility  make  it  easier  for  an  awak- 
ened public  opinion  to  secure  such  progress. 
The  details  and  conclusions  reached  by 
Mr.  Bruere,  together  with  suggestions  for 
introducing  into  the  commission  plan  scien- 
tific business  methods  and  a  wider  social 
program,  especially  in  health  and  social 
betterment  work,  are  to  be  published  early 
in  September  in  a  book  entitled  "The  New 
City  Government"  (D.  Applclon  and  Co.), 
with  a  foreword  by  ex-Comptroller  Mel^. 


THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CAMPUS 
(Dttrtmoulh  is  one  rf  the  "  small -town  colWw"  where  manv  of  the  students  earn  at  least  a  portion  of  their  coUeB^  e.penw) 

WORKING  ONE'S  WAY  THROUGH 
COLLEGE 

BY  JOSEPH   ELLNER 

"T  HAVE   two  bunded  and  fifty  dollars,  consequence  is  the  more  reliable  and  exacting 

*■  am  in  ^ood  health  and  willing  to  work  standard  for  judging  employment  conditions 

at  anything.    Do  you  advise  me  to  come  to  to  be  found  in  the  colleges  to-day. 

your  college? "  The  six  institutions  studied  were   Dart- 

Thisquestion,insomewhat  extended  form,  mouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire; 
was  addressed  lo  the  presidents  of  five  small-  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  Randolph- 
town  colleges,  located  in  different  parts  of  Macon,  Ashland,  Va.;  Colorado  College, 
the  country.  In  every  instance  the  answer  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Beloit  College, 
was,  "Yes,  come  along."  Beloit,   Wisconsin;     and   Princeton   Univer- 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascer-  sity,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Iain  what  the  chances  were  for  a-young  man 

of  limited  means,  but  able  and  witling  to  WORKING  FOR  THE  college 
work,  to  obtain  a  college  education.    We  are 

familiar  with  stories  of  men  who  later  have  Every  college  and  university  corporation 

won  fame  and  fortune,  who  "  worked  their  has  at  its  disposal  a  number  of  paying  posi- 

way"  at  college.    But  it  is  generally  felt  that  tions.     Varying  with  the  size  of  the  institu- 

thesc  men  possessed  exceptional  ability  and  tion,  from  ten  to  sixty  self-supporting  men 

energy  and  that  their  feat  is  impossible  to  a  are  given   fairly  remunerative  employment 

t>oy  of  average  ability  and  energy.     The  fol-  in  the  business  offices,  laboratories,  library, 

lowing  sludywas  undertaken  to  show  the  in-  and  about  the  grounds.    At  Dartmouth,  for 

airrectncss  of  this  popular  feeling,  and  also  instance,  such  work  enables  a  student  to  earn 

|[)  fxiimine  the  con<litions  of  employment  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  his  necessary  ex- 

])n'vailing  at  (he  colleges.  penses  without  interfering  with  his  studies 

A  word  of  explanation  is  jicrhaps  necessary  or  depriving  him  of  recreation.    A  committee 

for    parliculari/.ing    "small-town    colleges,"  receives    applications    for    these    positions, 

The  riiison  il'ilrr  of  ihe  small  col  lege- town's  makes    the    appointments,    and    settles    the 

existence  is  usually  the  college,  and  about  remuneration,  which  is  not  paid  in  cash  but 

ihi;  only  work  available  is  that  which  caters  is  remitted  on  the  tuition  fee. 

iiuiTi:  or  li'sM  lo  the  needs  of  the  instkulion.  Th£  c£iileQe  ''■"■ig  halls  oSju  aioie  o^^ar- 

T'l  Home  dinrie,  therefore,  the  opportunities  tunities  for  work  than  ail  other  sources  com- 

for  work  are  j)urt  of  the  o|>port unities  offered  bincd.    The  custom  of  having  students  wait 

liy  lliec'illi'ge.    Available  positions,  however,  on    tables   in   the  college  restaurants  is  of 

Hfc  /<-wer,  the  com|)etition  is  more  keen,  and  recent  growth,  but  from  lime  immemorial 

the  xtudeiit  must  often  create  the  work  to  undergraduates  have  helped  in  the  kitchen, 

iniike  his  way.     The  small-town  college  in  managed  the  accounts,  and  supervised  the 
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serving  at  college  phalansteries.     At  Dart-  its  student  employment  bureau.     Some  cf 

mouth  over  200  men  are  employed  in  the  these  bureaus  are  run  by  the  students,  others 

dining  halls,  at  Colorado  CoLege  about  sixty-  are  managed  by  the  authorities,  while  at  some 

five,  at  Beloit  about  twenty.  colleges  there  is  close  cooperation  with  the 

The  custom  has,  however,  never  gained  a  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  employment  committee, 
foothold  at  Princeton.  Professional  waiters  This  is  the  case  at  Grinnell,  where  the  ma- 
do  the  serving  under  the  supervision  of  a  jority  of  the  students,  male  and  female,  are 
"monitor."  The  monitor's  work  is  in  no  in  moderate  circumstances  and  about  one- 
sense  menial,  and  calls  for  some  executive  half  of  them  are  earning  at  least  part  of  their 
ability.  About  thirty-five  men  are  thus  em-  expenses.  The  presence  of  female  students 
ployed  for  about  one  hour  at  each  meal  and  at  this  college  also  makes  available  the  em- 
receive  for  their  work  free  board.  Board  at  ployment  bureau  of  the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
the  commons  costs  $5.50  a  week.  It  is  con-  The  bureau  at  Colorado  College,  maintained 
sidered  well-paid  work  and  there  are  many  by  the  authorities,  last  year  secured  work  for 
applicants  for  the  position.  There  are  other  over  150  men.  The  bureau  at  Beloit,  which 
jobs  at  the  commons  which  require  the  part  is  very  thoroughly  organized  and  keeps  good 
time  of  about  100  men.  The  board  bill  is  the  records  of  its  work,  has  been  able  to  find  work 
working  student's  largest  and  most  worri-  for  every  one  who  has  applied  and  some  posi- 
some  item  and  if  he  succeeds  in  cutting  it  tions  have  been  oSered  which  could  not  be 
down  the  rest  is  pretty  fair  sailing.  filled.     This  is  an  exceedingly  good  showing 

Employment  similar  to  that  of  monitor  is  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  73 

open  to  members  of  the  students'  clubs  at  per  cent,  of  Beloit  students  are  earning  part 

Princeton  as  well  as  at  Beloit.     Each  club  or  all  of  their  expenses  in  term  time  or  during 

has  a   steward,  bookkeeper,  and  secretary,  vacation. 

Seven  stewards  are  employed  at  Beloit  and  Some  interesting  tables  are  on  file  at  the 

about  twenty-six  at  Princeton.     The  pay  is  Beloit  employment  bureau,  the  result  of  a 

full  remission  on  board,  which  at  the  Prince-  study  of  employment  conditions  at  the  col- 

toa  clubs  costs  $7.50  a  week.  lege  made  recently  by  the  members  in  the 

class  in  sociology.    Each  senior,  junior,  and 

A  COLLEGE  EB(PiX)YMENT  BUREAU  s<iphomore  at  Beloit  was  asked  to  state  as 

exactly  as  possible  the  amount  of  his  annual 

There  are  many  institutions  of  learning  in  expenses  and  whether  he  was  earning  any- 

tJus  country  that  cannot  boast  of  powerful  thing    toward    his    own    support   and   if    so 

athletic  teams  or  colossal  stadiums,  colleges  whether  he  earned  more  or  less  than  one-half 

that  are  confined  to,  perhaps,  three  or  four  of  his  total  expenditures.    Out  of  143  men  in 

buildings,  but  there  is  not  one  that  has  not  the  three  upper  classes,  136  made  returns. 
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Of  these   12  per  cent,  were  earning  their  perhaps  more  difficult   than   at  any  other 

whole  support,   27  per  cent,  were  earning  small-town  college.    The  town  of  Princeton 

more  than  one-half,  and  73  per  cent.,  includ-  is  little  more  than  a  residential  village  sur- 

ing  the  preceding,   stated  that   they  were  rounded    by    an    agricultural    community, 

earning  something  either  in  term  time  or  in  There  are  no  local  industries  and  no  large 

vacation.     Forty-six  men,  one-third  of  the  shops.    Each  resident,  rich  and  poor,  has  a 

wholenumber.wereat  work  during  term  time,  well-defined  economic  function  in  the  com- 

The  occupations  at  which  the  men  were  munity.  But  residents  take  a  lively  interest 
engaged  included  janitor's  service,  care  of  in  student  welfare  and  usually  call  upon  the 
furnaces,  waiting  on  tables,  dish-washing  and  employment  bureau  for  what  unskilled  help 
pumping,  care  of  horses,  driving,  barbering,  they  need.  Tending  furnaces,  washing  win- 
serving  as  stewards  of  clubs,  as  clerks  in  dows,  whitewashing,  and  other  casual  jobs 
stores,  driving  delivery  wagons,  acting  as  are  as  a  rule  tendered  to  the  students.  Farm- 
laundry  agents;  running  an  employment  ers  often  call  for  students  when  they  need 
bureau,  stenography  and  typewriting,  clerical  help  in  husking,  wood-cutting,  plowing, 
work,  assisting  in  library  and  gymnasium,  weeding,  and  haying.  The  bureau  also  sup- 
tutoring , 'reporting  for  newsjjapers,  and  music,  plies  gardeners  to  cottage  and  estate  owners. 

The  employment  bureau  at  Princeton  is  The  helpful  coSperation  of  the  town  folk 
in  charge  of  a  practical  business  man  who  is  characteristic  of  all  small  towns  where  col- 
gives  his  entire  time  th  the  work.  When  a  leges  or  universities  are  located.  Often  it  is 
call  for  help  is  received  the  secretary  consults  the  college's  most  valuable  asset.  The  resi- 
his  index  files  and  finds  the  best  man  fitted  dents  take  a  personal  pride  and  interest  in 
for  the  position.  The  student  is  asked  to  the  students,  and  are  sympathetic  toward 
report  when  he  begins  work,  the  nature  of  the  the  boy  of  small  means.  Each  year  a  college 
work,  what  it  will  pay,  and  whether  he  will  town  pays  out  in  wages  to  students  a  good- 
take  and  stay  on  the  job.  Over  zoo  positions  sized  sum  of  money.  Last  year  the  young 
were  found  and  filled  by  the  bureau  last  year,  men  at  Colorado  College  earned  over  $12,000 

Because  of  the  greater  number  of  students  by  work  given  them  by  the  residents  of  Colo- 

at  Princeton  the  problem  of  finding  work  is  rado  Springs.    At  Beloit  more  than  50  per 
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cent,  of  the  self-supporting  students  make  more  picturesque  in  variety.  At  Beloit, 
their  expenses  by  work  done  in  the  town.  Dartmouth,- and  Grinnell  a  number  of  stu- 
The  percentage  is  much  smaller  in  Princeton  dents  are  capable  stenographers  and  type- 
oning  to  the  larger  number  at  the  university  writer  operators.  A  man  with  a  typewriter 
and  tbe  smaller  size  of  the  town,  Princeton  and  mimeograph  is  able  to  earn  a  fair  income. 
also  has  more  activities  directly  associated  There  are  theses  to  be  copied  and  syllabi  of 
with  and  catering  exclusively  to  the  students,   lectures  to  be  got  out,  besides  a  great  deal  of 

work  for  the  professors  and  instructors.    Six 
COLLEGE  NEWSPAPERS  men  at  Beloit  give  private  lessons  in  music 

to  students,  while  as  many  do  tutoring  and 

Almost  every  college  has  its  newspaper,   coaching  which  commands  about  $2  a  lesson. 

These  sheets  are  good  sources  of  income  to  The  only  college  barber  who  plies  his  trade 

a  president  and  other  officers,  while  giving  after  lectures  is  also  to  be  found  at  this  insti- 

steady  employment  to  a  number  of  assist-  tution. 

ants.  The  income  derived  is  often  large.  When,  however,  there  are  more  men  than 
The  managers  of  the  Daily  Princetonian  make  jobs  the  college  man  must  invent  work.  This 
from  $400  to  $500  each  a  year.  is  especially  true  at  Princeton,  which  has  as 

Correspondence  for  city  papers  also  affords  many  students  as  any  other  three  small- 
a  fair  income  while  the  student  is  receiving  a  town  colleges  combined.  The  mother  of  in- 
training  which  many  apply  after  graduation,  vention  never  has  brought  into  existence  such 
The  Princeton  Press  Club  is  composed  of  a  miscellaneous  and  unique  collection  of  en- 
twdve  members,  all  earning  a  good  part  of  terprises  as  is  to  be  found  at  this  institution, 
their  college  expenses  by  reportorial  work.  The  originality,  acumen,  and  pluck  which 
There  are  also  in  every  college  a  number  of  necessity  has  brought  out  would  be  remark- 
"frce  lances"  who  make  money  writing  spe-  able  not  only  in  a  college  town,  hut  in  the 
cial  articles.  larger  commercial  world. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
CHEATING  THE  JOB  September  the  campus  of  a  college  looks  more 

like  a  railroad  freight  terminal  than  a  quad- 

The  occupations  that  depend  entirely  on  rangle  of  a  seat  of  learning.    The  campus  is  a 

the  patronage  of  the  student  body  are  by  far  vast  jungle  of  trunks,  suit  cases,  bags  and 
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furniture.     Every  availaBTe' wagon  in  town  f erred  to  as  the  "sandwich  man."  Two  men 

is  pressed  into  service.    A  Princeton  student  are  now  engaged  in  the  business,  which,  while 

saw  the  possibilities  in  an  express  company  it  does  not  make  them  rich,  gives  them  a  fair 

managed  by  students  and  catering  entirely  income  and  shaves  down  the  term  bills  to  a 

to  their  own  fellows.    In  1905,  the  Princeton  considerable  extent. 

Express  Company  was  organized  by  a  senior  From  one  point  of  view  the  spectacle  of  a 

who  was  working  his  way.    He  hired  a  wagon  regularly   ordained   minister  of   the  gospel 

and  called  for  five  "huskies"  to  act  as  assist-  cleaning  windows  for  a  living  may  not  be  a 

ants.     Over  forty  applied  for  the  job.     He  very  inspiring  sight.    A  young  minister  of  a 

paid  $2  a  day  and  a  man  cleared  from  $20  village  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  came  to 

to  $30  before  college  formally  opened.    The  the  conclusion  one  day  that  a  better  educa- 

enterprise  is  now  making  a  handsome  profit  tion  would  enable  him  to  teach  the  gospel 

for  the  president  and  oflScers  of  the  company,  more  effectively.    The  fact  that  he  had  no 

At  the  end  of  the  college  year  in  June  there  money  did  not  deter  him  and  he  came  to 

is  a  repetition  of  the  freight  terminal  scene,  Princeton  with  $20  as  his  sole  capital.    Com- 

and  the  Students  Express  Company  reaps  ing  late  in  the  term  he  found  only  the  casual 

another  harvest.  jobs  available.     He  specialized  in  window 

Another  enterprise  which  is  to  be  found  cleaning  and  now  makes  enough  to  keep  him 

only  at  Princeton  is  the  University  Pressing  "going  through."    On  Sundays  he  preaches 

Club.    This  is  not  a  social  organization,  but  a  at  a  little  church  not  far  from  Princeton, 
company  of  undergraduates  engaged  in  the 

prosaic  work  of  pressing  the  coats  and  trou-  Princeton's  truck  farm 
sers  of  their  fellow  students.    This  company 

undertakes  to  keep  a  man's  clothes  in  pre-  The  latest  enterprise  of  the  Princeton  Em- 

sentable  appearance  for  $12  a  year.     The  ployment  Bureau  is  the  Truck  Farm.    About 

clothes  are  pressed,  cleaned,  and  mended,  if  three  acres  near  the  campus  are  being  put 

necessary.     A  journeyman  tailor  does  the  under  cultivation  by  students.     Vegetables 

mending  and  visits  the  college  two  or  three  will  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  commons 

times  a  week.    The  company  is  managed  by  a  and  the  general  market.    The  boys  receive 

president  and  a  secretary.    The  actual  work  25  cents  an  hour  for  an  eight-hour  day,  which 

is  done  by  three  pressers  and  six  delivery  men.  is  the  regular  wage  obtaining  in  the  locality. 

The  latter  are  recruited  from  the  freshman  During  the  summer  months  the  workers  will 

class,  while  the  president  is  always  a  senior,  have  an  eight-hour  day  of  it.    About  twenty- 

Ever  since  the  pressing  club  has  been  in  exist-  five   students   w  ere    enrolled   for   the    past 

ence  it  has  happened  that  one  or  more  of  its  summer's  work,  and  they  expected  to  put  by 

officers  or  workers  was  also  a  member  of  one  at  least  $6  a  week  toward  expenses  during 

of  the  five  *'big"  clubs  at  Princeton.     The  term  time, 
fact  that  he  was  a  **  clothes  presser"  did  not 

seem  to  militate  against  his  being  a  good  cost  of  living 
fellow.     The  undertaking  has  flourished  and 

those  engaged  in  the  work  earn  a  good  in-  A  i>oint  covered  by  the  investigation  of 

come.  the  class  in  sociology  at  Beloit,  referred  to 

Perhaps  the  most  original  kind  of  work  above,  which  is  of  interest  to  a  study  of  em- 
was  that  invented  by  a  young  man  last  year,  ployment  conditions  at  college,  is  the  cost  of 
He  noticed  that  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  living.  Of  136  men  reporting,  forty-five 
evening  his  fellow  students  began  to  throw  spent  $400  a  year  or  less;  seven  spent  not 
aside  their  books  for  the  day  and  relax.  It  more  than  $300,  thirty-one  reported  expendi- 
occurred  to  him  that  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  tures  of  over  $500,  while  sixty,  or  nearly  half 
would  be  a  very  welcome  addition  to  "talk  the  number  investigated,  spent  between  $400 
and  pipes."  He  laid  in  a  stock  of  the  powder  and  $500.  By  practising  strict  economy,  the 
and  managed  to  concoct  a  decent  enough  cup.  investigation  showed  that  a  man  could  get 
At  any  rate  it  was  hot,  and  that  was  what  the  through  with  $330;  spending  moderately  and 
boys  wanted.  He  delivered  the  chocolate  in  living  decently,  $430  should  be  enough,  while 
a  can,  charging  five  cents  for  a  cupful,  the  generous  spender  should  be  able  to  con- 
There  was  a  good  profit  in  the  business.  But  fine  his  expenditures  to  $536. 
his  customers  soon  called  for  sandwiches  and  'The  estimate  of  expenses  at  Dartmouth 
pretzels.  He  laid  in  a  stock  of  both.  The  compares  favorably  with  that  of  Beloit.  The 
success  with  the  sandwiches  was  immediate,  tuition  fee  at  the  former  is  $125  while  at  the 
— so  much  so  that  the  merchant  is  now  re-  latter  it  is  but  $80;    nevertheless,  the  mini- 
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mumof  expenses  at  Dartmouth  are  $322  and  son.    In  most  cases  the  outlay  differs  from 

the  maximum  $566,  or  only  $30  more  than  at  $2  to  $4  a  week.    The  household  budgets  of  a 

Beloit.  good   mechanic  and  of   the  average   store- 

At  Princeton,  with  the  tuition  fee  $150  keeper  would  probably  show  a  more  appreci- 
and  the  cost  of  living  higher,  the  estimate  of  able  difference  than  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
expenses  shows  no  very  startling  variations,  penses  of  the  working  boy  and  the  wealthy 
The  minimum  of  expenses  is  placed  at  $433,  student.  The  investigators  at  Beloit  con- 
which  is  near  the  minimum  at  Beloit,  a  West-  eluded  their  study  with  the  following  remark : 
em  institution  where  the  cost  of  living  is  "If  a  man  can  find  a  place  to  work  for  his 
lower.  The  estimate  of  moderate  expendi-  board,  and  by  prizes  or  scholarships  cut  down 
tures  is  $522  and  the  maximum  $669.60.  the  college's  charges  one-half,  he  can  reduce 

The  Beloit  investigation  pointed  out  the  his  cash  outlay  to  a  sum  which  it  is  entirely 

signiScant  fact  that  the  expenditures  of  men  within  the  power  of  a  determined  man  to 

in    the  self-supporting  class  were  in  many  earn,  taking  also  the  vacation  into  the  ac- 

cases  as  high  as  those  of  men  supported  by  count.     It  is  true  it  takes  a  man  of  good 

their  parents.     In  no  estimate  of  expenses  energy  and  good  staying  powers  to  do  it, 

furnished  by  any  institution  is  there  to  be  but  hundreds  of  men  have  done  it  in  the  his- 

found   a  great  difference  between   the  ex-  tory  of  the  colleges  and  dozens  of  them  are 

penses  of  the  poor  boy  and  the  rich  man's  doing  it  today." 
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HOW  SHALL  THE  USERS  OF  THE  PANAMA 

CANAL  BE  TAXED? 

IT  has  been  contended  by  many  persons  Federal  Government  do  not  seem  to  warrant 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  the  United  States  in  constructing  at  the  ex- 
regard  to  the  Panama  Canal,  at  any  rate  so  pense  of  the  general  budget  and  maintaining 
far  as  American  shipping  is  concerned,  should  on  a  non-revenue  basis  great  public  works 
be  the  same  as  that  concerning  its  inland  such  as  the  Panama  Canal."  It  is  Professor 
waterways,  upon  which  no  tolls  are  charged,  Johnson's  opinion,  therefore,  that  "such  tolls 
and  that  the  shipping  using  the  canal  ought  should  be  levied  as  will  enable  the  Panama 
not  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  Canal  to  carry  itself,  if  it  be  found,  as  a  result 
of  the  big  ditch.  President  Taft  in  his  mes-  of  actual  experience,  that  tolls  producing 
sage  of  December  21,  191 1,  included  the  fol-  revenues  largt  enough  to  meet  op>erating, 
lowing  paragraph  relating  to  the  canal:  maintenance,  and  interest  charges  can  be 

f  1.  1-        .1.  .  .u        .    r       u  ^  imposed  without  unduly  limiting  the  useful- 

I   believe  that  the  cost  of  such  a  government  r  .^  1  >»     t*      j  ^        •  i_  a.i_ 

work  as  the  Panama  Canal  ought  to  be  imposed  n^ss  of  the  canal.       To  determme  whether 

gradually  but  certainly  upon  the  trade  which  it  an  annual  revenue  of  over  $15,000,000  can  be 

creates  and  makes  possible.     So  far  as  we  can,  con-  obtained  from  tolls  without  restricting  the 

sistent  with  the  development  of  the  world's  trade  ^^affic,  and  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  levy 
through   the  canal  and  the   benefit  which  it  was         r  r       x     /:  j.  x  ^i. 

intended  to  secure  to  the  east  and  west  coastwise  ^  charge  of  40  to  60  cents  per  ton  on  the  cargo 

trade,  we  ou^ht  to  labor  to  secure  from  the  canal  Carried  through  the  canal  without  diverting 

tolls  a  sufficient  amount  ultimately  to  meet  the  from  the  waterway  much  of  the  tonnage  that 

fnteres'I*'"''^  ""'^  ^^^^  assumed  and  to  pay  the  ^^^i^  otherwise  make  use  of  it,  one  must 

know  the  following  three  things:   "(i)  How 

This  passage  is  cited  by  Prof.  Emory  R.  much  traffic  there  is  available  for  the  use  of 

Johnson  in  a  discussion  of  canal  tolls  and  traf-  the  Panama  Canal  if  it  is  not  diverted  by 

fie  in  the  North  American  Review.     Professor  tolls;    (2)  what  effect  tolls  will  have  on  pre- 

Johnson,  it   will    be   remembered,  was  ap-  venting  commerce    from    using   the  canal; 

pointed  by  the  President  last  year  to  report  and  (3)  what  rate  of  increase  in  the  traffic 

on  this  particular  subject.     To  carry  out  the  using  the  canal  may  be  expected, 
policy  advocated  by  the  President,  would  in-       A  table  accompanying  Professor  Johnson's 

volve  the  raising  of  an  annual  revenue  of  over  article  shows  that  the  net  register  tonnage  of 

$15,000,000.     This  total  is  arrived  at  in  the  vessels  that  might  have  advantageously  used 

following  manner:  a  Panama  Canal  in  1Q09-1910  aggregated 

8,328,029  tons;  and  from  the  increase  in  the 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  operating  and  ^^^ade   iQOO-iQio  it  is  estimated  that  by 
maintenance  expenses  will  be  53,500,000,  and  that  .t-  ^.         1  •  v    ^1  i  •     ^     i. 

$500,000  more  will  be  required  for  the  govern- '^Q^S^  the  year  in  which  the  canal  is  to  be 

ment  of  the  zone.     The  canal  will  cost  the  United  officially  open  for  traffic,  the  ships  passing 

States$375,ooo.ooo.  much  of  which  has  been  or  will  through    the    canal    will    have   a    total   net 

be  borrowed  money.     At  three  per  cent  the  annual  register  tonnage  of  10,500,000  tons,  and  that 

interest  on  this  investment  Will  amount  to  $11,250,-  ,,v    ^   ^   ,      .,,  .      .  j  ^  1 

000.    Thus,  in  order  to  carry  itself  without  being  this  total  Will  be  increased  to  17,000,000  by 

a  burden  upon  the  general  budget,  the  canal  will  1925.     On    the   question    of   tolls    Professor 

need  to  have  an  annual  revenue  of  $15,250,000.  Johnson  remarks  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  principal  and  interest  on  the  invest-       For  shipping  engaged  in  the  Euroi>ean-Chilean 

ment  in   the  Panama  Canal   mu«^t   be  paid  trade  the  great  advantage  which  the  Panama  route 

either  from  the  general   taxes  or  from  the  will  have  over  the  Straits  of  Magellan  route  will 

1  1         a^r      r  be  the  cheaper  coal  costs,  the  diiierence  by  the  two 

canal  revenues;    and  as  the  former  are  now  .^^tes  equaling  possibly  more  than  a  half  of  the 

subject  to  heavy  demands ''for  the  promotion  canal  tolls.    The   probable  tolls  at  Panama  will 

of  the  public  health,  for  irrigation  and  rec-  hardly  prevent  the  use  of  the  canal  by  ships  en 

lamation,  and  for  maintaining  the  military  route  between  the  Atlantic  t^ulf  seaboard  of  the 

w.^«T-a^  o«-ri  «o,roi  T^^^o*;«^^f  4k«TT«:*^^  c*    *  United  States  and    New  Zealand  and  Australia, 

power  and  naval  prestige  of  the  Umted  States,  p^,  ten-knot  steamers  Wellington  will  be  ten  days 

the  present  and  prospective  revenues  of  the   nearer  than  by  the  Magellan  Straits  and  Sydney 
350 
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will  be  brought  sixteen  days  nearer.     The  trade  off  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  and  Central  America, 

between  our  eastern  seaboard  and  Australasia  is  not  .  .  .  The   Compagnie   G^n^rale    Transatlantique 

likely  to  be  diverted  from  the  canal  by  tolls  of  even  will  provide  a  direct  service  between  Saint  Navarre 

more  than  $i  per  ton  net  register.     Europe  will  and    San    Francisco.     The    Chilean    Company, 

trade  with  Australia  mainly  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  formerly  the  prot^6  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 

Good  Hope  and  the  Suez  Canal.     It  is  probable,  tion  Co.,  will  establish  a  line  from  Valparaiso  via 

however,  that  some  share  of  Australia's  commerce  Panama  to  New  York,  competing  with  the  English, 

with  Europ>e  will  be  handled  by  the  Panama  Canal  German,    and    American   comi>anies.  .  .  .  Japan 

if  the  tolls  there  are  kept  lower  than  at  Suez.     The  is  sending  to  Central  and  South  America  ships 

Panama  and  Suez  routes  will  be  active  rivals  in  the  which  will  later  continue  to  New  York;   and  the 

field  east  and  north  of  Singapore.  Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  on  the  opening  of  the 

canal,  will  have  twenty  ships  plying  between  the 

An  important  factor  in  the  choice  of  routes  ^^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^'^^^""^  ^""^  New  York, 
will  be  the  relative  cost  of  coal.  At  the  All  of  these  companies  and  shipowners  gener- 
Panama  Canal  the  United  States  Government  ally  are  anxious  to  know  the  precise  condi- 
will  be  able  to  sell  coal,  at  a  profit  possibly,  tions  upon  which  the  canal  will  be  placed  at 
for  $5  a  ton:  the  current  price  at  the  Suez  their  disposal;  and  any  undue  delay  in  sup- 
Canal  is  over  $6.  pl)^ng  the  desired  information  may  result  in 

As  to  the  proposal  that  American  ships  be  the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic, 

allowed  to  use  the  Panama  Canal  free,  Pro-  The  canal  will  exercise  an  important  influ- 

fessor  Johnson  is  of  opinion  that  as  the  canal  ence  on  the  relations  between  the  maritime 

will  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  American  powers ;  it  will  be,  says  M.  Mange,  an  element 

ships,  it  will  be  wiser  for  the  United  States  to  either  of  union  or  of  discord  according  to  the 

collect  the  same  tolls  from  all  ships  and  to  spirit  in  which  the  conditions  of  its  use  are 

adopt  effective  measures  for  the  promotion  dictated.     **The  desire  of  the  United  States 

of  the  American  marine.    With  regard  to  ves-  that  the  canal  should  profit  its  own  coimtry 

sds  owned  by  railway  companies,  **it  is  ap-  most  of  all  is  but  natural,  and  justifies  the 

parent  that  the  United  States  must  either  fixation  of  such  a  tariff  of  charges  as  shall 

prohibit  the  use  of  the  canal  by  vessels  under  remunerate    the   capital   employed   in    the 

raiht>ad  control  or  must  so  regulate  carriers  undertaking."    The  tolls  cannot,  however, 

using  the  canal  as  to  prevent  railroad  lines  be  fixed  without  first  deciding  upon  a  unit  of 

from  monopolizing  or  limiting  the  traffic  car-  tonnage  measurement;   and  M.  Mange  sug- 

ried  between  our  two  seaboards.    Probably  gests  that  the  United  States  Government 

regulation  will  be  wiser."    The  government  might  appropriately  submit  a  proposal  on 

must  also  keep  itself  informed  "  regarding  the  this  subject  for  acceptance  by  the  powers, 

relation  of  steamship  lines  with  each  other  in  There  is  no  question  the  solution  of  which  is 

order  to  prevent  them  from  combining  tQ  re-  awaited  with  more  impatience  by  the  mer- 

strict  services  or  to  raise  rates."    The  gov-  chant  marines  of  aU  naUons,  and  the  United 

cmment  shoidd  adopt  without  delay  the  pol-  States  should  aid  m  solving  it.    It  is  of  the 

icy  of  requiring  publicity  m  the  services  and  highest  importance  that  the  mauguration  of 

charges  of  carriers  by  water  as  well  as  of  car-  the  Panama  Canal  should  be  characterized  by 

riers  by  rail.  a  perfect  universal  agreement  in  regard  to  this 

matter.     M.  Mange  relates  the  difficulties  ex- 

From  a  French  Point  of  View  perienced  by  the  Suez  company  in  connection 

with  the  question  of  tonnage,  and  enumer- 

Writing  m  the  Revue  de  Paris,  M.  Francois  ates  three  plans  of  taxation  either  of  which 

Mange  urges  the  necessity  for  fixing  the  tolls  might  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  for  the 

and  the  unit  of  tonnage  measurement  without  Panama  Canal:   (i)  On  the  registered  gross 

delay.    January  i,  19 15,  is  the  date  set  for  tonnage;  (2)  on  the  cargo;  (3)  on  the  weight, 

the  opening  of  the  canal  for  general  traffic;  expressed  in  metric  tons  of  displacement. 

consequently  shipowners  and  maritime  organ-  He  favors  the  last  named,  as  bemg  the  sim- 

izations  have  none  too  much  time  in  which  piest,  most  equitable  basis,  and  one  that 

to  arrange  their  new  services  or  to  build  any  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  princi- 

new  ships  that  may  be  required.    Already  pal  interested  nations— Americans,  English, 

several  of  the  leading  steamship  lines  have  French  and  Germans. 

made  tentative  announcements  that  they  will  Proceeding  to  discuss  the  question  of  tolls, 

use  the  new  route.  M.  Mange,  like  Professor  Johnson,  seeks  to 

ascertain  the  amount  of  traffic  available  for 

^u^.u""^^  ^^"  SteamsWp  Co   has  combined  ^^  Panama  Canal.     One  difficulty  in  esU- 
with    the    Pacific    Steam    Navigation    Co.     The  ..       ,i..|.      -.i.      i*  •  'x- 

Haraburg-American  company  has  repurchased  the  matmg  this  lies  m  the  discrepanaes  existmg 

Kosmos  Line,  which  for  many  years  has  navigated  with  regard  to  the  figures  relating  to  the  same 
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exports  and  imports  furnished  by  the  coun-  levied  in  19 15.  He  calculates  that  to  meet 
tries  concerned.  For  example,  for  the  years  the  charges  of  maintenance  and  operation, 
1 909- 1 9 10,  according  to  American  documents,  interest  on  capital,  sinking  fund,  etc.,  an 
the  exports  to  Japan  were  1 14,200,000  francs;  annual  income  of  ninety-one  millions  of  francs 
imports  from  Japan,  334,700,000  francs,  would  be  required.  This  would  mean  a  toll  of 
According  to  the  Japanese  documents,  how-  8  fr.  40  ($1.60)  per  Suez  ton.  The  actual 
ever,  the  figures  were:  imports  from  America,  tolls  on  the  Suez  Canal  are  6  fr.  75  per  ton, 
141,285,141,130,000  francs;  exports  to  Amer-  adult  passengers  paying  10  francs  per  head, 
ica,  370,750,000  francs.  DiJfferences:  27  In  closing  his  article  M.  Mange  appeals  to 
millions  of  francs,  or  24  per  cent.,  in  one  case,  the  United  States,  "masters  of  the  work,  to 
and  thirty-six  millions  of  francs,  or  ii  per  exercise  their  rights  with  great  moderation, 
cent.,  in  the  other.  On  the  average  esti-  to  strive  for  that  real  neutralization  of  the 
mates  of  three  separate  commissions  M.  new  route  which  shall  give  to  all  and  to  each 
Mange  arrives  at  a  total  of  32,595,000  metric  the  same  profits  or  charges  and  the  same  pro- 
tons of  displacement  on  which  tolls  may  be  tection." 


GOVERNOR    MARSHALL  OF   INDIANA   ON 

"AUTOMATIC    CITIZENS" 

IN  the  September  number  of  the  Atlantic  when  men  have  no  higher  idea  of  responsibility 

Monthly  there   is   a  paper  by  Governor  ^^^"  conformity  to  the  strict  letter  of  legislative 

Thomas  R.  Marshall,  the  Democratic  candi-  ^"^^  ^^^  ^ 

date  for  Vice-President,  which  might  be  ap-       Governor  Marshall  differentiates  his  coun- 

propriately  described  as  an  admirable  essay  trymen  into  three  grades  of  citizens. 

on  individualism.     Recalling  the  fact  that 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  responsible  more  than       There  are  those  who  obey  the  law  through  fear 

any  one  else  for  the  idea  of  individualism,  the  «[  its  penalties.— men  who  deal  squarely  because 

Governor  proclaims  himself  an  .individualist.  l'„7i^hr;;%'h11;fcV'rif\t"y"do  1.^  "tK 

But  he  does  not  believe  m  **an  individualism  constitute  the  lowest  gracie  of  citizenship.  There  are 

which  teaches  the  right  to  success  without  those  who  obey  the  law  because  it  is  the  law;  they 

emphasizing  the  duty  of  not  depriving  any  have  no  respect  for  it;   they  regard  it  as  crude, 

r^fiv^^  ,v«on  ^f  Ui'o  ^^^l.^^.^u.r  yy    T«  ♦uJ^^^^^  foolish,  immaterial  legislation,  but  their  respect 

other  man  of  his  opportunity.      In  the  exer-  ^^^  constituted  authority  induces  them  to  keep  the 

cise  of  our  individual  nghts  we  are  prone  to  letter  of  the  law  regardless  of  their  opinion  of  the 

forget  the  existence  of  our  individual  responsi-  spirit  of  it.    These  constitute  an  improved  class 

bilities.    "There  can  be  no  right  without  this  ^^  citizens.  But  the  citizens  of  the  third  and  high- 

rorriMsnonHincr  rp«;nonQihilif  v  "  ^^^  8^^^^  ^**^  ^^^  "^^"  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  righteousness. 

corresponding  responsibility.  j^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Republic.    These,  I  am 

T^,  ,  r  r  J  «  f .  jt  I  pleased  to  call  automatic  citizens.  They  are  men 
The  manufacturer  of  food-products,  kindly  and  ^ho  realize  that  with  the  right  of  individual  sue- 
well  disposed,  generous  and  charitable,  who  would  ^ess  in  America  has  come  the  duty  of  individual 
not  dream  of  taking  the  life  of  his  fellow-man,  will  responsibility;  that  they  may  'go  the  limit'  in  the 
use  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  food  preservative.  It  ^^y  ^f  success,  but  that  they  must  not  injure  their 
is  inimatenal  whether  it  is  dangerous  to  life  or  not.  fellow-men. 
He  is  feeding  dirty  food  to  the  people,  and  he  is 

taking  a  chance  with  human  life.    His  individual-        jr    a^«^'^„-sc.  ;i«^^««o:««k,   *<^««^^^„:«    *u^ 

ism  is  makine  a  success  of  his  business.    What  is  ^  ^  Amencans  increasingly      entertain   the 

it  doing  with  his  conscience?   A  manufacturer,  who  delusion  that  individualism  authonzes  them  to 

would  weep  over  the  unfortunate  condition  of  do  anything  which  the  Legislature  has  not  for- 

a  defective  child,  takes  into  his  factory  hundreds  bidden,  and  which  the  courts  cannot  punish, 

of  immature  children,  and  never  dreams  that  under  ♦u^«  fU«  ;«Ai,\rwi,.o];o,v,  ^f  TU^r««o   rrff^^o^^ 

the  evolution  of  evil  there  can  be  any  moral  re-  ^^.f^'V^^''  individualism  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

sponsibility  resting  upon  his  shoulders,  inasmuch  will  be  pronounced  a  failure.      If ,  on  the  other 

as  the  law  of  the  land  does  not  forbid.  hand,  we  "restore  to  our  individualism  our 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  railroad  director  who  religious  conscience,  if  we  do  not  losesight  of  ■ 

has   knowledge   of    a   defective    roadbed    and    of  ^,,-  ^^rx^r»^;K;i;fxr  ^rkt'l^  «♦  fU^  o^.^^  ♦i^^  ;» 

decayed  rolling-stock,  but  prefers  to  declare  a  divi-  our  responsibility  while  at  the  same  time  m- 

dend  and  risk  an  accident?    What  shall  be  said  of  sisting  upon  our  nghts,  if  we  go  only  as  far  as 

the  landlord  who  permits  his  tenants  to  take  their  as  we  can  go  without  depriving  our  brother 

chances  with  bad  plumbing  and  leaking  gas-pipes?  of  any  of  his  rights,"  then  this  individualistic 

What  shal  be  said  of  the  individual  who  waters  T>pr»|,hlir  will  <;iirvivf*    "not  hv  thp  rv^wpr  of 

stocks  and  bonds  and  sells  them  to  the  unwary  be-  f^^P^^/^f  ^Ul  survive,      not  by  ine  power  ot 

cause  the  law  does  not  forbid?    What  has  come  ^^^  legislative  enactments,  but  by  the  equi- 

upon  a  world  prating  of  its  love  of  brotherhood  table  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens." 


LEADING  ARflCLES  OF  THE  MONTH 

THE   MIND  THAT  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE   LACKS 


THE  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  International  Conciliation  has 
done  wisely  in  printing  as  one  (No.  55)  of  its 
pamphlets  for  circulation  the  opening  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  on  International  Arbitration, 
on  May  15  of  the  present  year.  The  key- 
note of  this  address  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "We  must  learn  to  bring 
to  the  consideration  of  public  business  in  its 
international  aspects  what  I  may  call  the 
international  mind."  What  this  international 
mind  is,  and  how  we  are  to  seek  for  it  and 
gain  it  as  a  possession  of  our  own  and  of  our 
country,  is  explained  thus: 

The  international  mind  is  nothing  c1<^c  than  that 
habit  of  thinking  of  foreign  relations  and  business. 
and  that  habit  of  dealing;  with  them,  which  nrgard 
the  several  nations  of  the  civilized  world  as  friendly 
and  co^>cTating  equals  In  aiding  the  progress  of 
civilization,  in  developing  commerce  and  industry, 
and  in  spreading  enlightenment  and  culture 
throuKhout  the  world.  It  is  as  inconsistent  with 
the  international  mind  to  attempt  to  steal  some 
uther  nation's  territory  as  it  would  be  in 


Dr.  Butler  suggests  that  in  striving  to  gain 
the  international  mind  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
"  to  learn  to  measure  other  peoples  and  other 
ci\-ilizations  than  ours  from  their  own  point 
of  view  and  by  their  own  standards  rather 
than  by  our  own.  .  .  .  There  is  plainly  place 
in  the  world  for  numerous  races,  for  many 
nationalities,  and,  therefore,  for  different 
points  of  view  and  for  different  angles  of  re- 
flection." The  vital  queslion  is  how  far  the 
princifJes  of  morality  that  we  profess  so 
ardently  as  individuals,  have  taken  hold  of 
us  in  our  corporate  capacity.  Certain  phrases 
and  political  cries,  apparently  popular,  seem 
to  indicate  to  Dr.  Butler  that  "we  have  no 
very  profound  faith  in  the  dominance  of 
moral  principle,  and  no  very  clear  ethical 
conviction  as  to  our  own  national  duty." 

Here  in  the  United  Staler  il  is  the  easiest  thing 
possible  for  some  public  man  or  some  newspaper 
to  arouse  suspicion  and  ill-feeling  against  Ja|Mn, 
against  Mexico,  against  England,  or  against  (ier- 
many  by  inventing  a  few  facts  and  then  adcijuatcly 
emphasizing  them.  Tn  not  a  few  of  the  unpleasant 
international  discussions  of  the  past  few  years,  ihe 
people  of  the  United  States  have  bcvn  the  chief 
otfenders.  We  are  given  to  looking  with  far  too 
much  leniency  upon  a  brat^adocio  and  a  liravailu 


which  ape  true  courage  and  genuine  patriotism, 
as  well  as  upon  those  wearisome  platitudes  which 
arc  a  convenient  refuge  tor  those  who  refuse  to 
learn  I0  think. 

We  Americans,  says  Dr.  Butler,  "need  the 
international  mind  :is  much  as  any  people 
ever  needed  it.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  our  better  selves  or  to  take  our  true 
pari  in  the  modern  world  until  we  acquire  il." 

If  we  are  to  take  the  place  which  many  of  us 
h.i\c  fondly  hoixrd  .America  would  take,  at  the 
very  forefront  of  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  world  peace  based  upon  even-handed 
justice,  we  must  first  learn  to  rule  our  tongues  and 
to  turn  deaf  ears  to  those  who,  from  time  to  time, 
endeavor  to  leail  us  away  friim  the  path  of  inter- 
national rectitude  and  internntional  honor  with 
false  crie^  of  a  [iseudo-patriotism. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that 
there  is  an  interdependence  between  reason- 
ableness and  sanity  in  the  conduct  of  do- 
mestic iH>litics  on  the  one  hand,  and  kindly 
feeling  and  generous  sympathy  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  foreign  relations  on  the  other, 

A  nution  that   is  either  intclleilu^illy.  morally. 
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assume  leadership  in  the  development  o(  inter-  upon  all  this  sort  of  thing  we  should  turn 

national   affaire   on   a    peace-loving  and    orderly  q^j.  backs 

basis.  The  political  bracsart  at  home  is  the  politi-  ~,  '.-■..  i  .l  a  ■  i 
cal bully abr^d.  Unfortunately.ourcontemiSrary  The  vast  majority  of  the  Amencan  people 
American  public  life  offers  illustrations  in  abun-  are  "devoted  to  liberty  and  order,  and  sin- 
dance  of  the  unhappy  effects  of  constantly  canning  cerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  common 
on  political  discussion,  both  on  the  plallorm  and  in  welfare"'  but 
the  press,  with  the  manners  of  the  prize  rin^  and                      '           ' 

the  language  of  the  lunatic  asylum.    A  large  part  |,ni,.„„:|v      tKiiitiral    exnloii--     --■'     

of  the  American  public  has  become  _so  accustomed  ^^^^If  ^^^7'     ^^  |  l^fof  w^to 


,    vith  vast  quantities  of  watered  political  stock  to 

dispose  of.  are  just  now  keeping  up  such  a  din  and 

are   so  skilfully  organizing   the   adventurous  ele- 

,,,       ,       ■  .L      1  ■   .         ..      r   .L   ■      ments  of  the  population  tnat  real  public  opinion, 

AH   who   have   the   true   mterest   of   their   our  true  nalioSaf  character,  and  the  genuine  public 

country  at  heart  will  agree  with  Dr.  Butler  will  are  for  the  moment  quite  in  the  background. 

when  he  says:  At  the  moment  wc  are  being  ruled  by  the  noisy 

and  wcll-oi^nized  majorities  of  minorities,  and 

Most  of  all,  wc  must  do  our  best  to  lift  political    "e  are  sliding  backward  in  political  dignity  and 

discussion,  both  national  and  international,  up  out    political  wisdom  every  hour. 

of  the  mire  of  personality  and   unseemly  contro-  n     i      i 

veraies  between  individuals  and  private  interests  Dr.  Butler  believes  that  "when  the  people 
on  to  the  high  ground  of  principle.  It  is  not  fash-  as  a  whole  grasp  this  fact,  as  they  surely  will, 
wnable  just  now  m  some  influeniial  quartere  to  (hey  will  assert  themselves  with  no  uncertain 
have  any  fixed  principles.  .•'  ,  ..  .,,  .   . 

voice,  and  our  nation  will  once  more  put  its 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  that  feet  in  the  path  of  progress." 


THE  TWO    HUNDRED   AND    FIFTIETH    BIRTH- 
DAY  OF  THE   ROYAL  SOCIETY 

ONJuIy  15, 1662, "The President, Council,  presence  of  King  George.    Really  the  Royal 

and   Fellows  of   the  Royal   Society  of  Society  is  somewhat  more  than  250  years  old. 

London  for  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,"  As  the  London  Graphic  relates,  John  Wallis, 

were  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  by  Savilian   Professor   of   Geometry    in    1649, 

Charles  II.,  and  on  the  same  date  in  this  wrote  as  follows : 

present  year  the  Society  celebrated  the  2  coth  ...                ,                  -          .        . 

-  1.1  ;  ,  u  !■  .  n  About  Ine  year  1645.  at  a  time  when,  by  our 
anniversary  of  the  event  at  Burhngton  House,  ^i^ji  ^,,3  academical  studies  were  much  inter- 
London,  the  gathering  being  honored  by  the  rupted  in  both  our  universities,  1  had  the  oppor- 


THE  FOUNDER  AND  DISTINGUISHED  EARLY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOaETY  OF  LONDON 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


tuniiy  of  becoming  acquainted  with  divers  worthy 
persons  inquisitive  into  natural  philosophy  and 
other  parts  of  human  learning. 

The  "divers  worthy  persons"  included 
John  Wilkins,  D.D.,  Theodore  Haak,  Dr. 
Francis  Glisson,  Dr.  Jonathan  Goddard,  and 
Samuel  Foster,  Gresham  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy, and  they  met  weekly  "to  discourse  and 
consider  of  philosophical  Inquiries — of  an- 
atomy, navigation,  astronomy,  mechanics, 
and  other  subjects."  Forced  to  discontinue 
their  meetings  in  1658,— Gresham  College, 
one  of  their  meeting-places,  being  made  a 
quarters  for  soldiers, — they  returned  to  the 
college  after  the  Restoration  and,  in  1660, 
"decided  to  bring,  as  it  were,  some  substance 
into  the  shadow  by  forming  an  association." 


t  of  likely  sympathisi 


was  put   foward, 
Soon  after.  Sir 


Robert  Moray  brought  in  word  from  the  Court 
that  the  King  approved  the  design  and  would 
encourage  it,  .  .  .  With  provident  haste  the  pro- 
moters petitioned  His  Majesty  to  incorporate 
ihem,  and  a  Journal-book  entry  of  October  16, 
i66i,  records  that  "Sir  Robert  Moray  acquainted 
the  Society  that  hcc  and  6r.  Paul  Neile  kiss'd  the 
King's  hands  in  the  Company's  Name,  and  is 
intreated  by  them  to  return  most  humble  thancks 
to  his  Majesty  for  the  Reference  he  was  pleased 
tograunt  of  their  Petition;  and  to  this  favour  and 
honour  hee  was  pleased  to  otler  of  him  sclfc  to  bee 
cnter'd  one  of  the  Society."  On  July  15,  i66i, 
the  (ireat  Seal  of  the  Kingdom  was  affixed  10 
a  charter. 

The  charter  itself  is  "written  on  four  skins 
of  vellum,  the  first  of  which  bears  ...  a 
portrait  head  of  Charles  II.  in  Indian  ink 
within  the  letter  C."  In  August,  1663,  the 
King  ordered  the  delivery  to  the  President 
of  the  Society  of  "one  guilt  mace,  being  a 
guift  from  his  Ma"," 
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At  times  experiments  were  provided  for  became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  fine  library 
the  King's  benefit,  but  he  did  not  come,  owned  by  the  society. 

Pepyssays:  "  Gresham  College  he  [the  King]  The  society  left  Arundel  House  in  1710 
laughed  at  for  spending  time  in  weighing  air,  for  a  house  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
and  doing  nothing  else  since  they  sat."  On  where  it  stayed  till  1780.  "  On  meeting  nights 
Jan.  29,  1662,  the  lord  ambassador  of  Genoa  a  lamp  was  himg  out  over  the  entrance  to 
paid  a  visit,  and  was.  entertained  "with  the  the  court.'*  In  1780  a  further  move  was  made 
sight  of  Mr.  Boyles  Engine  (i.  c,  air-pump)  to  Somerset  House,  and  finally  the  society 
for  the  Exsuction  of  Aire."  went  to  its  present  home  at  Burlington  House. 

The  Graphic  omits  to  mention  that  in  Isaac  Newton  was  elected  president  in  1703, 
1666,  on  the  invitation  of  Henry  Howard  and  held  office  for  twenty-four  years  (1703- 
of  Arundel,  the  society  changed  its  home  to  1727),  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  held  the  same 
Anmdel  House,  and  that  the  society  was  pre-  office  for  no  less  a  period  than  forty-one 
sented  with  the  library  of  Howard's  grand-  years  (1778-1820).  By  the  present  custom 
father,    Thomas,    Earl    of   Arundel,    which  the  president]  holds   office   for  five   years. 


YOUNG   FRANCE  AND    PHYSICAL   CULTURE 

IF  any  one  feature,  more  than  another,  of  athlete  called  to  contest  the  prize  for  the  foot- 
the  visit  of  the  American  athletes  to  race  in  the  stadium.  It  is  the  sport  par  ex- 
Sweden  impressed  itself  upon  those  who  ex-  cellence,  M.  Le  Roux  recounts  an  incident 
tended  such  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  repre-  which  demonstrated  to  him  the  great  need  on 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  it  was  the  the  part  of  the  French  runners  of  the  training 
systematic  manner  in  which  the  team  was  to  which  the  Americans  were  subjected, 
trained  and  the  conscientiousness  displayed 

by  the  members  composing  it  in  obeying  the  ^^  ^^^  Olympic  Games  of  1896  in  one  of  the  foot- 

«™.i^A'^       \  'A   A           c       i.u  •       u  races  there  was  a  young  Frenchman  who  had  dis- 

regulations  laid  down  for  their  observance,  tinguished  himself  in  his  own  country  by  some 

According  to  an  article  m  the  Revue  hebdoma'  notable  performances.     Notwithstanding  that  his 

daire  (Paris),   the  French   contestants  were  competitors  observed  that  discipline  and  seclusion 

similarly  impressed  so  long  ago  as  1806,  at  indicated  above,  the  little  Parisian  imagined  that 

A*k^^«       Af     TT.,^,_   T       T>               -:*•        •  he  would  add  to  his  reputation  by  employmg  the 

Athens.     M.   Hugues  Le   Roux,   wntmg  m  hours  before  the  race  in  a  manner  the  least  Ckely 

that  magazine  on  what  we  may  term   the  to  further  his  efforts.    We  saw  him  exuberant  and 

renaissance   of  physical  culture  in   France,  joyous  in  all  the  places  where  one  eats  and  drinks, 

sa^ysj  I  assisted  at  the  track  by  the  side  of  the  trainer  of 

the  American  students;   and  I  have  remembered 

It  was  at  the  Olympic  Games,  solemnly  resusci-  the  lesson  which  he  taught  me  that  day.     From  the 

tatcd  at  Athens  in   1896,  that  our  [the  French]  first  turn  of  the  track  the  German  runners  showed 

inferiority  and  insufficiency  in  sports  were  demon-  that  they  were  beaten.     "Do  not  be  surprised,*' 

Ht rated.     I  had  purposely  embarked  at  Brindisi  on  said  my  friend  the  coach.     "These  Germans  are 

the  boat  which  brought  to  Athens  the  representa-  insufficiently  nourished.     On  acorn  coffee,  black 

tivcH  sent  by  the  American  universities  to  Greece  bread,  greens,  sausages!     They  have  neither  the 

to  diKpute  with  all  the  champions  of  the  world  the  muscles  of  our  young  Anglo-Saxons  nor  the  nervous 

Marathon   laurel   and   the   other   crowns  of   the  system  of  you  Frenchmen."     While  chatting  we 

nt  ad  turn.  .  .  .  ThcsH*  young  men  were  accompa-  watched  the  approach  of  some  champion  runners, 

"ltd  by  a  kind  of  jwrson  at  that  time  unknown  The  young  Frenchman  who  had  so  ill-prepared 

^imong  un  and  whom  they  called  a  "coach."     He  himself  for  the  race,  had  evidently  determined  that, 

lnok«(l   after   his   subjects  as   though   they   were  now  he  was  in  the  race,  he  would  conquer  or  die, 

y<»unK  rarchorsH^s.  Ten  times  a  day  on  the  slightest  He  finished  second,  but  black  in  the  face  as  a 

variaiidHH  of  tcmiKTuture,   he  required   them  to  hunted  stag;  and  the  race,  of  course,  went  to  one 

wrap  up  or  to  divest;    and  he  supervised  their  of  the  American  runners.     Said  my  friend:  "Your 

•♦•<'«'|»,    ablutions,    nourishment,    beverages,   cigar-  young  Parisian  runs  with  his  heart.     The  others 

<••!<;«.  maHMiige,  and  cx(Tcis4»  with  a  strictness  quite  »*"«  with  their  legs.     Your  race  has  magnificent 

military .     h  was  demonstrated  to  us  that  these  power.     With  the  nervous  system  that  you  have 

|J''***'.^utionM  wtre  engaged  in  as  an  exact  science,  inherited,  if  you  would  but  submit  to  the  discipline 

'training."     Chosen  from  among  thousands,  these  of  training,  you  would  be  unbeatable." 
young  iM,nH  of  a  new  countrv  had  the  figure  and 

wl^ih  ."   ^^^,*^>'^V^  r*^?^  ^  '^^^  worthy  of  notice  The  lesson  learned  at  Athens  has  borne 

l>*'-i« i  i  lt?th.  ..n  v!ll  '""  o^^cupied  an  honorable  ^^  f^uit.     M.  Le  Roux  gives  an  interesting 

I.  .,1    1  *"^  ""'Varsity  8i)ecialties  to  which  they   ^  *.    r  ^1.     j        1  \    c    ^\^\  ^'      *    u- 

had  devoicd  themselves.  account  of  the  development  of  athletics  in  his 

..  country.    It  appears  that  at  the  beginning  of 

All  of  the  qualities  combining  to  create  a  1887  there  were  two  athletic  and  sporting 

criumpion  are  found  in  the  make-up  of  the  societies,  already  venerable,  in  France, — the 
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Racing  Club  and  the  Stade  Franjais.     At  the  I"  1907.  558  clubs  and  106  associations 

close  of  a  paper-chase  in  the  woods  of  Ville-  J^'^'  ^•?!.  1    ^^^      •  .• 

J,*  ^  \  ooo^i_        A        uj  and  79  military  and  naval  societies, 

d  Avray,  on  January  18, 1887,  these  two  bod- 

ies  decided  to  amalgamate,  taking  the  title,       During  the  past  two  years  the  number  has 

"Union  des  Societ^  frangaises  des  Sports  still  further  increased.     A  new  spirit  animates 

athletiques"  (abbreviated,  U.  S.  F.  S.  A.).  Young  France:  it  should  produce  results  far 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Union  should  offer  as  beyond  a  course  of  instruction  in  sports.     In 

prizes  objects  of  art,  medals,  and  diplomas,  times  of  peace  a  generation  of  young  French- 

and  that  it  should  hold  competitions  and  con-  men  is  being  developed  who  have  confidence 

ferences  to  further  athletics  generally.     The  in  themselves,  who  gladly  meet  diflSculties, 

Union  has  made  rapid  progress,  as  the  follow-  who  strive  with  ardor  and  conquer  without 

ing  figures  show.     In  connection  with  the  vanity.     And  for  times  of  war  a  new  type  of 

Union  there  were:  soldier  citizen  is  being  educated  who  regards 

.      g^         I  ,  the  conflicts  between  nations  as  a  necessary 

•"!892;3i%"ubs  and  13  school  associations  "'^cjdent  in  the    struggle   for  life  and    who 

"  i897»  138  clubs  and  70  associations  strives  to  prepare  himself  with  heart  and  soul 

"  1902, 249     **       ''     88  *'  for  the  battle. 


THE  REAL  STATUS  OF  FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM 

EARLY  in  the  year  La  Revue ^  the  French    were  not  quite  as  virtuous  as  they  should  like  us 
monthly,    published    an    article    by    M     ^^   believe.     My    first   answer   therefore    is   this: 

Onesime    Reclus,    on    the    "Decadence    of  u-^^  ^  Pf'^  °^  ^^^ '^^^''T!'^\''Ip* '^^^J^l"^ 

r^  ^  ^  ^'  '  r^  >i  T^t  •  T»  "^^"^^  ^*  his  readers  must  remember  that  French  Christian- 
Protestantism  m  France.  This  Review  con-  ity  is  not  alone  at  fault,  but  that  which  is  a  re- 
densed  and  quoted  from  M.  Reclus'  article  in  proach  to  it,  is  also  a  reproach  to  all  the  so-called 
its  issue  for  April.     The  original  aroused  a  <^^hnstian  nations  of  the  world. 

good  deal  of  attention  in  France.    The  sum-  J^llZ  a''^}''^  '^f "^T  allowance  for  what  cannot 

**  •       •     ^u  r    1  •  .  ^  denied  in  M.  Reclus   statements,  we  must  say 

mary  appearmg  m  the  pages  of  this  magazine  that  his  somber  picture  of  French  Protestantism  is 

also  has  called  forth  some  interesting  com-  entirely  overdrawn  and  that  both  numerically  and 

ment.     Several    French    reviews   have   pub-  spj"tually  the  Huguenot  leaven,  far  from  being 

Hshed  editorial  notes  presenting  evidence  of  "^"1^:"^' '"  Tk  "f  ^''^'''''  ^^^".^T/k  .     r 

.,                ^L      r  17         \.   Tk     ^            X, V *viwiv<v  v/i  Yt  IS  true  that  in  some  out-of-the-way  parts  of 

the  growth  of  l-rench  Protestantism  dunng  France,  the  Protestants  are  decreasing  in  number, 

the  past  decade  apparently  unknown  to  M.  but  so  also  are  they  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the 

Reclus  when  he  wrote  his  article  in  La  Revue,  Province  of  Quebec.    Why?    Because,  just  as  the 

Wp   }iav#»   r*^Piv*^    an    infpr#HcfincT  l*»ff*>r  r.«  thrifty,  intelligent  Americans  and  Canadians  leave 

We   have  received  ^   in terestmg  letter  on  their  barren  farms  for  better  openings  in  the  West, 

this  subject  from  a  Canadian  reader,  Mme.  the  French  Protestant  laborers,  better  educated  and 

Bi^ler,  whose  husband  is  a  member  of  the  more    enterprising    than    their    neighbors,    often 

faculty  of  the  Montreal  Presbyterian  College,  abandon  agriculture  for  the  industrialand  commer- 

W*»  nwnit^  frnm  if  li*»r*>«  ^^^^  enterprises  in  the  towns,  where  they  hope  to 

we  quote  Irom  it  here.  p^^  ^^^^j^  ^^,^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  account.    This  deser- 
tion of  the  country  for  the  town  is  a  misfortune, 

M.  Onesime  Reclus,  author  of  the  article  in  but  its  causes  arc  not  entirely  to  the  discredit  of 
La  Revue  (Paris),  has  such  a  reputation  as  a  the  workingman.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  if  many  of 
scientistandageographer  that  his  statements  have  this  class  loosen  their  church  connection  when 
great  credit.  However,  those  who  know  how  the  they  leave  the  countr>'  for  the  town,  many  remain 
celebrated  writer  became  an  agnostic  by  an  un-  faithful  and  help  constantly  to  swell  the  city  con- 
happy  reaction  against  a  strictly  Calvinistic  educa-  gregations.  As  to  voluntary  sterility,  it  is  a  great 
lion,  and  how  bitterly  and  often  unjustly  he  curse,  especially  among  the  small  landed  pro- 
renounced  the  faith  of  his  childhood,  and  broke  prictors,  who  bear  heav>' taxation,  suffer  from  the 
away  from  his  early  friends,  can  only  understand  obligatory  military-  service,  have  small  incomes 
how  these  personal  experiences  have  biased  his  and  an  exaggerated  sense  of  economy.  However, 
judgment  and  prevented  him  from  giving  a  fair  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Protestants  have  much 
and  impartial  picture  of  the  present  Protestant  larger  families  than  the  native  Americans,  the 
situation  in  France.  swarming  babies  of  the  typical  Huguenot   home 

M.  Reclus  compares  the  thin  congregations  of  being  ever  a  subject  of  wonder  and  amusement  to 
some  churches  to  the  vast  audiences  of  bygone  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbors, 
days.  He  complains  of  mixed  marriages,  indiffer-  The  apparent  diminution  of  French  Protes- 
ence  to  religion,  worldliness,  love  of  money  and  tantism  comes  more  from  displacement  than  from 
decay  of  morality.  Such  is  the  complaint  of  aged  sterility  and  abandonment  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
men  in  every  country  of  the  world.  Ask  the  moral-  M.  Rcxlus  blames  the  large  numlwr  of  sects  for 
ists  of  Germany,  of  England,  of  America,  they  will  what  he  calls  the  decadence  of  French  Protestant- 
all  deplore  the  lack  of  principle  of  the  present  ism.  If  he  was  a  more  intimate  and  sympathetic 
generation,  forgetting  that  the  "good  old  days"  observer  of  the  religious  lifeof  his  country- he  would 
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not  make  this  mistake.     A  rising  tide  of  fraternity  sions  for  the  workingman's  family— ^11  of  these  he 

is  sweeping  away  the  very  frail  and  low  barriers  does  not  mention.    To  this  home  missionary  work 

which  used  to  divide  the  aifferent  French  denomi-  could  be  added  what  the  French  do  for  the  sick  and 

nations.     Interchange  of  pulpits  and  pastors,  co-  needy.     Forty  Protestant  orphanages,  as  many 

operation  in  the  same  social  and  religio\is  enter-  homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals  and  convalescent 

prises,   the  extinction  of  superfluous  sects   (and  homes,  asylums  of  every  description,  an  admirable 

these  never  spring  up  abundantly  in  French  soil),  institution,    for    deaconesses,    and    rescue    work 

the  union  and  complete  amalgamation  of  religious  among  fallen  women  and  discharged  prisoners.-    It 

organizations, — all  these  signs  of  a  common  united  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  their  efforts  for 

Protestantism  are  at  work,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  uplift  of  public  morality,  for  the  abolition  of 

those  who  believe  in  the  strength  of  united  Chris-  pauperism  and  for  the  solution  of  the  terrible  social 

tendom.  problems  engendered  by  our  modern  civilization. 

Now  for  the  accusation  of  decay  in  religious  life  Not  content  with  the  enormous  exp>cnse  in  men 

and  influence.     Is  not  the  existence  of  half  a  dozen  and  money  entailed  by  their  home  agencies,  the 

important  societies  for  the  evangelization  of  their  descendants    of    the     valiant    Huguenots    have 

country,  with  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  mis-  founded  in  Algeria,  Senegal,  French  Congo,  Basuto- 

sionary  stations,  besides  the  organized  churches,  a  land,  Zambesi,  Madagascar,  and  the  islands  of  the 

sufficient  answer  to  this  denunciation?     In  their  Pacific  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  successful 

home  missions  the  French  Protestants  have  neg-  missionary  works  of  modern  Christendom, 

lected  no  up-to-date  means  of  furthering  their  ends.  Six  years  ago  the  French  Protestants  were  sud- 

The  boat,  which  takes  the  gospel  to  the  towns  and  denly  obliged  to  furnish  the  $300,000  which,  until 

villages  situated  along  the  rivers  and  canals,  the  then,  the  government   had   given  to  their  State 

automobile,  which  carries  the  Bibles  and  tracts  to  Church.     They  put  their  hands  to  their  pockets, 

the  most  out-of-the-way  markets  and  fairs,  the  and  not  only  keep  each  year  subscribing  a  good 

tent  and  movable  hall,  where  temporary  and  ear-  deal  more  than  that  sum  for  the  growing  needs  of 

nest  evangelistic  and  temperance  campaigns  are  a  growing  Church,  but  they  are  constantly  increas- 

conducted,  the  attractive  posters  and  the  handbills  ing  the  incomes  of  their  missionary  and  social 

placarded  and  distributed  at  street  corners,  the  enterprises.     I  will  let  your  readers  judge  if  this 

lectures  in  theaters  and  town  halls,  the  clubs  and  looks  like  a  victorious  and  onward  march,  or  like 

classes  for  young  people,  the  institutes  and  mis-  the  decadence  of  Protestantism  in  France? 


ENGLAND^S  DISTRUST  OF  GERMANY 

THE  passage,  on  August  2,  of  the  Lodge  would  dare  invade  her  territory  or  attempt  the 

bill,  in  the  Senate,  the  avowed  object  of  least  infringement  of  her  rights;  all  of  them  have 

1  .  1    .        .       I     1.U          m •       ^£  4U     ii*  the  best  possible  reasons  for  desiring  to  maintain 

which  IS  not  only  the  reaffirming  of  the  Mon-  p^^^  ^-^  ^er.     Hence  Germany '1  position    is 

roe  Doctrine,  but  the  broadening  of  its  scope;  absolutely  secure  and  unattackable;  she  runs  not 

the  question  now  pending  in  regard  to  the  the  remotest  danger  of  any  attack  upon  her  rights. 

number  of  battleships  required  by  the  navy;  .  ^'J  fo^l^^gn  countries,  we  find,  Germany  possesses 

.1              .       .              .         r  .  L    -D        _.     /^        1  all  the  nghts  and  privileges  which  England  and  the 

the  proximate  openmg  of  the  Panama  Canal;  United  States  enjoy    No  other  nation  has  the 

and,  finally,  the  harsh  challenge  implied  in  faintest  idea  of  infringing  upon  her  rights.    Ger- 

the  declaration  recently  made  by  Winston  many  has  at  the  present  time  a  very  extensive 

Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  re-  ^^^eign  commerce,  thanks,  not  to  political  influ- 

««^^:««    ik^    ^«*«^««:« „<.:,.«    r^f    j:^^\^^a    ^^  ence  or  the  force  of  arms,  but  to  the  mcomparable 

gardmg   the   determmation   of   England    to  ^^^^^  ^^^  enterprise  of  h^r  people.    Germany  has 

mamtam  her  naval  supremacy,  all  combme  to  no  dangerous  enemy,  domestic  or  foreign.    Why, 

lend  peculiar  point  and  timeliness  to  a  letter  then,  does  she  burden  herself  with  taxes  in  order  to 

addressed  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  to  the  editor  build  a  fleet  of  monstrous  strength?    What  does 

of  the  Z>«^5cAe  /2«^  and  published  in  that  f^^TL^^.  aSlTy  no^'n^^'Tstt  tL^iii^s 

magazine,  together  with  a  bitter  reply  thereto  as  battleships,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cruisers, 

by   a  -distinguished   German   admiral.     We  If  she  thinks  to  remain  always  at  peace  why  does 

present  translations  in  full  of  both  letters,  she  demand  this  enlargement  of  a  fleet  already  of 

since  the  qu^tions  involved  are  of  ^dtal  im-  |bnormal^  .^^Tnd^hJvrr^  stTen^^thTlher: 

portance  both  m  regard  to  American  mter-  now   building  seems   to   point   unmistakably   to 

ests  and  as  factors  in  world-politics.     Mr.  England,  which  now  possesses  the  largest  navy  in 

Maxim  says:  the  world.       .     .      ^   ^    ,.  .               .       . 

Justly  or  unjustly,  the  English  seem  to  imagine, 

It  is  idle  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  English  nation  that  when  the  Germans  have  completed  their 
in  general  cherishes  a  strong  suspicion  that  Cier-  powerful  fleet,  London  will  awake  some  foggy 
many  has  sinister  ends  in  view.  The  English  morning  to  learn  that  during  the  night  the  greater 
naturally  regard  the  matter  from  their  own  stand-  part  of  the  English  battleships  have  been  anni- 
IX)int;  they  need  not  consider  the  welfare  of  other  hilated  by  German  torpedo-boats,  and  that  Ports- 
nations;   they  think  only  of  themselves.  mouth  is  being  bombarded  without  a  declaration  of 

They   base   their   suspicions  on    the    following  war,  as  was  the  case  when  the  Japanese  destroyed 

grounds.     Germany  is  the  greatest  military  pwwer  the  Russian  fleet  before  Port  Arthur.     Hence,  it  is 

in  the  world;    Germany  has  no  neighbors  who  to  be  recognized  that,  logically,  England  is  the  land 
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chosen  for  the  German  attack:  wherefore  the 
strong  distrust  that  reigns  at  present. 

As  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  nothing  could 
be  surer  than  that  England  would  never  enter  on  a 
war  with  her  that  could  in  any  way  be  avoided,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
the  German  distrust  of  England;  it  is  entirely 
unjustified. 

But  there  is  yet  another  manner  of  regarding 
this  affair,  to  my  mind  quite  comprehensible. 
England  is  not  the  only  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  There  are  others.  The  United  States  has 
a  population  oE  nearly  a  hundred  millions,  or  about 
a«  many  as  German?  and  France  together.  It  has 
also  the  greatest  wealth — a  vast  land  with  unri- 
valed resources,  and.  next  to  England,  the  strong- 
est navy  in  the  world.  May  it  not  well  be,  there- 
fore, that  the  United  States  will  be  the  country  to 
be  attacked? 

[  have  heard  English  naval  ofhccrs  say  that  they 
hope  it  will  be  America.  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Germans  themselves  that  they  are  on 
the  lookout  for  new  territory.  Might  not  this  be 
found  in  some  one  of  the  magnificent  South  Ameri- 
can countries  already  possessing  a  large  German 
population,  and  might  not  the  building  of  a  fleet 
have  lor  its  purpose  the  taking  possession  of  such  a 
territory,  despite  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

If  it  be  neither  England  nor  the  United  States 
that  is  lo  suffer  it  may  be  China.  The  English 
have  taken  possession  oi  India  with  a  population  of 
more  than  three  hundred  million  souts:  w*hy  should 
not  Germany  also  acquire  land  in  Asia?  China, 
with  over  four  hundred  millions  of  the  most  indus- 
trious people  on  earth,  would  naturally  be  worth 
far  more  to  Germany  than  India  is  to  England,  but 
in  order  to  take  possession  she  would  have  to  fight 
not  only  with  the  Chinese,  but  with  the  Japanese 
navy.     This,  however,   is  merely  an  idea  of  my 

I  have  lived  forty  years  in  the  United  States  and 
thirty  years  in  England,  and  I  have  been  a  very 
diligent  observer  of  Events.  I  know  I  possess  the 
conhdence  of  a  large  part  of  the  leading  men  of 
England,  and  I  am  strongl>'  of  the  opinion  that  if 
Germany  tried  to  force  a  war  either  on  the  United 
Stales  or  on  England,  the  eventual  consequence 
would  be  the  forming  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  of  the  firmest  and  strongest  nature  among 
all  the  English -speaking  nations  of  the  globe. 

It  the  United  States  should  attempt  to  annex 
Canada — a  highly  improbable  thing — it  would  oc- 
casion much  strife  and  bloodshed,  but  if  the  United 
States  wished  to  annex  both  Canada  and  England 
it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  since 
every  Englishman  is  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  under- 
standing [between  the  English-speaking  peoples). 

In  conclusion  let  me  l)e  permitted  to  cite  General 
Grant:  "I.et  us  keep  the  jK-'ace."  The  three  great 
nations  have  very  serious  internal  battles  to  fight, 
quite  sufficient  to  engage  their  attention,  without 
seeking  outside  trouble. 

In  reply,  Admiral  z.  D.  Breusing,  one  of 
the  veterans  of  the  German  war  fleet,  writes: 

Sir  Miram  Maxim  himself  gives  its  in  the  forego- 
ing letter  the  principle  whereby  to  judge  his  state- 
ments when  he  puts  at  its  bcgmning  the  sentence: 
"The  English  naturally  regard  the  matter  from 
their  own  standpoint;  they  need  not  consider  the 
welfare  of  other  nations;  tkty  think  only  of  Ihrm- 
sdvei." 


It  is  just  because  the  English  have  thought 
hitherto  only  of  themselves  that  they  have  not 
made  allowance  for  the  political  situation  of  the 
German  people,  which  irresistibly  compels  them  to 
prepare  in  due  measure  for  defensive  needs  at  sea, 
but  have,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  German  fleet  now  in  process  merely  as 
a  factor  of  power  which  might  become  uncomfort- 
able to  England  in  the  future  by  forcing  her  to  act 
with  consideration  for  German  interests. 

Starting  from  this  standpoint  the  English  arrive 
at  such  inaccurate  opinions  as  the  one;  "Germany 
builds  a  fleet  of  monstrous  strength,  she  wants  to 
ha\e  countless '  Dreadnoughts.'  although  she  has  no 
dangerous  enemies,  although  her  position  is  secure 
and  absolutely  unattackable."  S'es;  they  forget, 
however,  that  it  was  a  former  civil  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  Mr.  Lee,  who  made  use  of  the  expression 
that  the  Germans  would  suddenly  learn  some  morn- 
ing that  thej-  had  had  a  fleet,  and  now  they  are 
ready  to  believe,  without  any  proof  thereof,  that 
(iermany  holds  similar  views  concerning  England. 
It  is  not  Germany  that  has  threatened  England, 
but  English  ministers  have  re[>ealedly  slated, 
\ast  year,  that  in  case  of  necessity.  England  would 
force  the  (Verman  Empire  by  war  to  decide  the 
Morocco  alTair  according  to  the  findings  of  the 
English  Government.  Indee<l,  the  English  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  has  likewise  declareil  lo 
us  that  the  assertion  of  an  absolute  supremai'v 
[VormaclitslfUung]  on  the  Continent  by  any  of  the 
European  powers — for  the  (lerman  Empire  a  nai- 


ildK 


England  signify  grounils  for  w 
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In  the  face  of  this  how  can  the  German  Empire  do  avoid,"  as  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  expresses  it.     "Let 

other  than  prepare  to  protect  itself  in  case  of  the  us  keep  the  peace!"  says  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  at  the 

war  with  which  it  is  threatened?  conclusion  of  his  letter,  citing  General  Grant.    The 

Even  English  statesmen — I  refer  to  the  articles  overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  Ger- 

by  Goldman  and  Morel  in  the  February  number  of  man  people  inclines  him  thereto.     The  wish  will  be 

the  Nineteenth  Century — have  admitted  that  noth-  fulfilled  so  soon  as  England  admits  the  right  of  the 

ing  else  would  remain  to  us.  German  people  to  independent  development,  to 

In  the  face  of  such  declarations  it  is  impossible  liberty  and  to  life  and  ceases  to  desire  to  subject 

to  believe  "that  England  would  never  enter  into  a  them  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  world-lordship.     May  the 

war  with  Germany  which  she  could  in  any  way  negotiations  now  p>ending  lead  thereto. 


OUR    NEWEST  ZOOLOGICAL   TREASURES,    THE 

PYGMY    HIPPOS 

THE  New  York  Zoological  Society  is  now  and  weighs  176  pounds.  .  .  .  The  color  of  the  Pyg- 

the  proud  possessor  of  some  specimens  "™y  !\''^^^r^^.  ^5,  "sla^y  f^V'  ?n^  "'^^e*'  ^^^^ 

.        u'  u  *u  J  i<       •         yi  u  r  J  grayish  white.       Pendmg  the  arrival  of  our  speci- 

to  which  the  word     unique     can  be  applied  Si^ns,  we  quote  this  remarkable  color  scheme  with 

without  the  fear  of  challenge  as  to  its  correct-  all  reserve, 
ness.    Visitors  to  the  New  York  "Zoo*'  may 

now  see  there  a  pair  of  Pygmy  Hippopotami       As  will  have  been  gathered,  Mr.  Horna- 

— animals  so  rare  that  only  one  living  speci-  day's  account  was  written  before  the  animals 

men  has  ever  been  seen  in  Europe.    In  1873  ^^.d  reached  the  Zoological  Society's  park, 

one  arrived  at  the  Dublin  Zoological  Gardens  They  were  secured  through  Mr.  Carl  Hagen- 

in  a  dying  condition  and  was  never  exhibited,  beck,  who  eighteen  months  ago  '^despatched 

How  diminutive  these  animals  are  may  be  to  Liberia  an  intrepid  hunter  and  explorer 

gathered  from  a  description  of  them  given  by  named   Hans   Schomburgk."     Mr.    Schom- 

Director  W.  T.  Homaday  in  the  Zoological  burgk's  narrative  of  his  successful  search  is 

Society  Bulletin  for  July.     He  says:  published  in  the  same  number  of  the  BuUelin. 

^.     „  „.  .....        ...  It  does  not  give  any  particulars  concerning 

The  Pygmy  Hippopotamus  IS.  beside  Its  only  hv-  ^he  appearance  of  the  animal;    but  the  ac- 
ing  relative,  a  midget,  no  more.  .  .  .  Beside  the  .^*\  .,  j.^.  ,  ,    ^  ,7 

enormous  bulk  of  a  full-grown  male  hippo  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  expedition  enables  one  to  realize 

common  species,  it  is  like  a  six-months-old  human  the  enormous  difficulty   wh'ch   attends  the 

infant  of  thirteen  pounds  weight  beside  a  man  of  capture   of   living   specimens   of    these   rare 

180  pounds.     The  disparity  in  size  fai^rly  chal-  beasts  of  the  African  continent.    Mr.  Schom- 

lenges  the  imagination.     In  bulk,  one  adult  male  ,         t  f  11  tVi   f* 

Nile  hippo  weighing  6000  pounds  is  equal  to  four-  ^^^g*^  teiis  US  tnat: 
teen  adult  male  Pgymy  Hippos! 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  huntinp^  the  Liberian 

The  scientific  name  of  this  interesting  ani-  H«PPopotamus  is  that,  unlike  theu-  big  cousins. 

I    •      r/'iuj.   X  i  t'L     '       '       u   4.  ^u  ^"^y  ^o  not  frequent  rivers.     They  make  their 

mal  IS  mppopotamus  Itbertensts;   but  there  home  deep  in  the  inhospitable  forest,  in  the  dense 

is  practically  no  general  literature  about  it,  vegetation,   on   the   banks   of   the   small   forest 

and,  to  quote  Mr.  Homaday  again,  **so  far  streams;  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  protection  the 

as  the  standard  works  on  natural  history  are  [Z^^^^  ^^^'*/*^  ^^"^"1'  ^^^^  """^^'i^^  ^t^  hollows  which 

J     4.U      T>  TT*  4.  u        ^he  water  has  washed  out  under  the  banks,  and  m 

concerned,   the    Pygmy  Hippopotamus    has   these  tunnels,  where  they  are  invisible  from  the 
been  almost  as  unknown  and  as  mythical  as   bank,  they  sleep  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
the  queer  beasts  of  the  visions  of  St.  John  the 

Divine."  Its  discovery  was  due  to  Dr.  Sam-  Mr.  Schomburgk  first  saw  a  Pygmy  Hippo 
uelG.Morton,of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  on  the  Duquea  River;  but  he  had  to  return 
Science,  but  with  the  publication  of  his  papers  to  the  coast  without  a  capture  as  it  was  the 
ini  844  *Hhe  diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  rainy  season,  his  "carriers  were  sick,  the 
the  new  species  almost  came  to  an  end."  The  whole  country  was  under  water,  and  the  na- 
animal  is  described  thus:  tive  trails  were  recognizable  only  because  in 

T^.       .  ,^       t    '    ^u  '   ^u'^    '    u     w  u   them  the  water  raced  down  like  mountain 

The  adult  male  in  the  case  is  thirty  inches  high  i.    »      tt     i.    j  u    x        ui         •  i_    i.- 

at  the  shoulders,  seventy  inches  in  length  from  end  torrents.        He  had  much   trouble  with  his 

of  nose  to  base  of  tail,  and  the  tail  itself  is  twelve  carriers.    On  one  occasion  they  did  not  want 

inches  long!     The  weight  of  this  animal  is  419  to  Start,  and  the  only  wAy  he  could  induce 

?^r"^'ion  ^"''''  '''*'  '^  ^^'  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  "^^^^  was  by  putting  "seven  shots 

The  female  is  believed  to  be  only  two  years  old.    through  the  roof  of  the  boys'  hut."     There 
It  stands  eighteen  inches  high  at  the  shoulders,   was  trouble,  too,  with  the  native  chiefs. 
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J.  .  on  the  promise  of  a  made  baskets,"  and  for  each  beast  it  required 

big  pnaent  promi«d  «»™r.  tor  the  fir.t  anirrtal  ^^  ^^^^  ,„j,  ^^  .,,„  j„j  ,„jj3  ^j  c„,y  ■■ 
cauEht  in  Ills  district,  but  when  1  asked  lor  the        nr    .<  .i     i       .■     .  i.    j    '       A' 

men,  he  point  blank  refused!  By  that  lime  I  had  Of  the  methods  that  resulted  m  this 
put  the  Hippo  in  a  basket,  and  had  brought  ii  with  capture  Mr.  Schomburgk  says: 
my  own  carriers,  under  the  most  frightful  difficul-  wiih  the  Pygmy  Hippo,  it  is  very  hard  to  even 
ties,  to  h,3  town.  It  was  a  matter  of  getting  men  g^j  ^  ,^^^.  ^^^/^  ^^^^^  ,i,e  sliglilest  chance  of 
from  him.  c«-  standmg  the  chance  of  losing  my  (.etching  one.  because  this  brute  roams  through 
hard-won  amtnat.  I  tried  a  bluff,  with  my  sergeant  (^e  forest  IJIce  an  elephant  or  a  pig,  mostly  g-^s 
for  support.  I  arrested  the  chief  in  the  midJ  e  of  ,;  ,  .^ough  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  rarely  uses 
his  own  (own,  kept  him  in  front  of  my  revolver,    the  same  tr™:k  twice 

loaded  all  my  g"ns  and  put  Ihem  before  mc  on  .hi:  Meanwhile  over  a'  hundred  pits  had  been  made 
table,  and  declared  war  provided  the  men  were  ^y  my  men,  all  carefully  dug  seven  feet  deep  and 
rot  forthcoming  withm  two  hours.      It  succeeded.    J^,^,^^^  ^  ,^^^^  „„j  the  sharpest  eye  could  deti-ct 

'  ^uE^P     '^Z  K*""    k"*  ^  ?'■'?';"■;''=  'P^'\   any  sign  of  danger. 
came.     What  would  have  happened  il  they  had  ^ 

accepted  my  challenge,  I  do  not  know!  On  his  return  to  Europe  Mr.  Schomburgk 

had  the  gratification  and  honor  o(  being  pre- 

Mr.  Schomburgk's  plan  for  capturing  the  sented  by  Mr.  Hagenbeck   to   the  Kaiser, 

animals  alive  was  to  dig  pits.   The  first  sped-  who  congratulated  him  on  his  well-deserved 

men  caught  was  a  full-grown  bull ;  the  second,    success. 

a  two-year-old  cow;  a  third,  a  young  three-  New  Yorkers  are  to  be  congratulated  also 
quarter  grown  bull.  The  animals  were  trans-  on  their  new  prizes  from  the  zoological 
ported  to  the  coast  in  "self-invented  native-  treasure-fields. 
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AUDIENCE  WITH  JAPAN'S  LATE  EMPEROR 

THE  late  Emperor  Mutsuhito,  of  whom  and  but  I  followed  out  my  instructions  as  best  I  could, 

of  whose  successor  a  sketch  appears  on  though  very  awkwardly^.!  fear.     I  then  took  the 

,                    f^i-    •             f  ^i_    T>  hand  of  the  Emperor.    His  Majesty  was  dressed  m 

another  page  of  this  issue  of  the  Review,  was  ^he  uniform  of  a  generalissimo.    He  was  taller  than 

particula^rly  gracious  in  his  welcome  of  Amer-  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  but  he  looked  older 

ican  visitors.     President  Taft  announced  re-  than  I  had  expected;  for  the  pictures  of  him  with 

cently  that  he  had  met  the  late  Emperor  half  a  ^J)'^*^  l^^  ^^^^^  >«  ^^'""»^'"  were  taken  years  ago. 

J        -^    .               ji.ji<              'x            L       1  when  he  was  a  young  man.     His  complexion  is 

dozen  times  and  had     come  into  such  rela-,  ^^^^y  dark,  with  drooping  mandarin-like  beard  and 

tions  Avith  him  as  his  guest  as  to  feel  that  mustache,  his  countenance  somber,  and  his  mien 

there  was   a  personal   friendship"   between  impassive  and  austere.  But  no  one  could  fail  to 

them.    In  the  Independent  for  August  i,  Mr.  ^  impressed  with  his  penetrating  eyes  and  his 

TT       •!.        TT  1^    ^i_                   •           1'^         r  xi.   4,  supreme  and  majestic  dignity. 
Hamilton  Holt,  the  managing  editor  of  that 

magazine,  who  not  long  ago  returned  from  a  The  Emperor  spoke  in  Japanese,  and  ap- 
tour  in  the  Far  East,  describes  his  presenta-  parently  the  same  questions  were  asked  of  all 
tion   to  Emperor  Mutsuhito   last  October,  visitors. 

T-Tck  wnt#*^* 

He  turned  quietly  to  the  gentleman  on  his  right, 
^      .     .      .  -  .     .      *        •  Count  Nogasaki,  and  asked  in  a  low  quiet  voice  in 

Our  invitation  came  to  us  through  the  American  Japanese  how  long  I  had  been  in  Japan.  After 
Embassy  at  Tokyo.  Mr.  Lindsay  Russell  and  I  ^j^jg  ^^^  translated  to  me  and  I  had  replied  and  it 
were  told  to  wear  full  evening  dress,  with  white  ^^^  translated  again  to  the  Emperor,  He  inquired 
waistcoats  and  gloves,  though  the  ceremony  was  to    jf  ,  j^^^j  ^^^  enjoyable  sights  in  Japan.    I  re- 

take place  at  ten  o  clock  in  the  morning.  Our  ,j^j  ^^^^  j  ^ad  seen  many.  He  then  asked  where 
wives  were  to  wear  high-neck  reception  dresses  of  ,  ^^^^  j^  ^^en  I  left  Japan.  And  after  he  heard 
any  color  but  black.    At  930  ^^  assembled  at  the  ^^  ,    ^e  put  out  his  hand  again  as  a  signal  that 

Embassy,  and  from  there  drove  with  the  American    ^^^  audience  was  ended.     It  seemed  as  if  I  had 
Charg^  and  his  wife,  who  were  to  introduce  us,  to    j,^^^,    ^^^  j^  j^j^  presence  two  minutes, 
the  palace. 

The  palace  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  ^j^^  visitors  were  then  conducted  to  the 
surrounded  by  a  moat  and  massive  ramparts  of   t^  »         j-  i_       i_  i_        ^t_ 

stone,  surmounting  which  are  ancient  and  gnarled  Empress  s  audience  chamber,  where  the  same 
pines,  which  used  to  ambush  the  archers  in  feudal  ceremony  was  gone  through,  and  the  same 
times.  .  .  .  Before  it  is  an  extensive  stretch  of  three  questions  were  asked.  They  were  then 
turf,  which  occupies  the  area  between  the  second  escorted  back  to  the  entrance  room,  where 
and  third  or  inmost  moat.  .,  .        j  ^1    •  •     *.i.  ^  u      1       r 

they  signed  their  names  in  the  guest  books  of 

The  palace  is  a  one-story  building  very  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  then  took 
broad  and  long.  Usually  the  Japanese  home  ^^^^J  carnages  for  home, 
has  no  furniture.  The  palace,  however,  was  .  ^^r.  Holt  saw  the  Emperor  agam  at  a  re- 
furnished in  the  European  style,  simply  but  ^lew  of  the  imperial  troops.  His  Majesty 
in  the  most  exquisite  Japanese  taste.  Mr.  ^^'^^  driven  around  the  entire  hollow  square 
Holt  goes  on  to  say:  ^^  ^  carriage  drawn  by  two  superb  sorrel 

horses,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  court  sat 

We  were  met  at  the  door  by  liveried  attendants,  opposite  hini.    His  face  was  immovable  and 

our  wraps  taken,  and  then  we  were  ushered  by  the  showed  no  sign  of  recognition  of  the  crowd, 

master  of  ceremonies  and  his  aides  along  a  red  The  Crown  Prince  (the  present  Emperor) 

carpeted  hallway  of   beautiful  Japanese   polished  .    .1      •  .  -^T     tt_u   j    *^  'u^^ 

woid  to  the  waiting  room,  furnishVd  in  E^iropean  ^as  at  the  review,  too.     Mr.  Holt  describes 

fashion.     Promptly  at  the  appointed  second  the  him  as  "a  slight,  delicate-looking  young  man, 

ladies  were  taken  to  the  audience  room  of  the  Em-  quite  blond  for  a  Japanese." 

press,  and  Mr.  Russell  and  1  to  that  of  the  Em-  Mr.  Holt  learned  that  the  Emperor  was 

pcror.     The  halls  of  all  Japanese  houses  are  next  ^^  ^.  1  .    „.^^u  «,,«^,,  ^«^„:^„  „♦  q  ^»^i^^k  >»    xj^ 

lo  the  outer  walls  and  thi  various  rooms  open  into  ^^  ^'f  ^ork  every  mormng  at  80  clock.      He 

the  halls.    Conseouently  the  halls  are  light  and  the  was  plain-spoken,  and  expected  those  about 

rooms  arc  dark.   As  we  approached  the  dark  thresh-  him  to  be  the  same.    It  is  not  generally  known 

old  of  the  audience  room  we  hahc-d,  and  then,  at  that  the  late  Emperor  was  a  poet.  Thefollow- 

the  proper  signal,  Mr.  Russell  walked  in  with  the  .    ^  :„  ,.,u;^u  u«  ♦J^i^i  ♦u^Co«,,,^«;  fUo*  or>of^;^f 

Change.    They  gave  us  each  the  honor  of  a  sepa-  mg,  m  which  he  told  the  Saniurai  that  a  patriot 

rate  audience  instead  of  having  us  both  go  in  to-  could  serve  his  country  at  home  as  well  as  m 
gcthcr  ....  '  war,  has  been  published  in  the  press: 

As  I  entered  the  august  presence  I  saw  His  Maj- 
esty standing  in  the  center  of  a  group  of  seven  or  There  is  no  second  way  whereby  to  show  the  love 
eight  men.     He  held  out  his  hand  toward  me,  as  if  of  fatherland, 
he  expected  me  to  come  forward  and  take  it.     I  Whether  one  stand 
was  coached,  however,  to  make  three  low  bows  as  I  A  soldier  under  arms,  against  the  foe, 
entered  the  room  and  one  just  lx*fore  I  shook  his  Or  stay  at  home,  a  peaceful  citizen, 
hand.     So  I  resisted  the  impulse  to  go  forward,  The  ways  of  loyalty  are  still  the  same. 
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In  the  same  issue  of  the  Independent  appear  five  "Sunrise  Songs,"  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  the  poetic  efforts  of  the  late  Emperor,  who  was  fond  of  writing  in  this  lyric 
stanza.  We  present  the  original  Japanese,  so  that  the  characteristic  "pseudo  rhyme" 
may  be  seen. 


Saski  noboru 
Asahi  no  gotoku 

Saieayata  ni 
Motamakoshiki  wa 
Kokoro  narikeri. 

Asakeburi 
Tackisou  sue  ni 

Skirankeri 
Tami  no  nariviai 
Svsumi  yuku  yo  via. 


Kami  no  megumi  it 

Aoge.  kilo! 
Kuni  i}0  chikara  nc 
Masari  yuku  ni  mc 

Kumori  rtaki 
Hito  no  kokoro  vio 

Chihaya  furu 
Kami  wa  sayaka  m 


Hito  teo  logamuru 
Kolo  mo  araji, 
Wa%a  ayamacki  wi 
Orwoi  itatsaba. 


The  thing  we  want 
la  hearts  that  rise  above  Elarth's  worries,  li 
The  Sun  at  morn,  rising  above  ihe  clouds, 
Splendid  and  strong. 


And  view  the  smoke  curling  above  the  roofs. 
In  greater  volume,  and  thereby  I  know 
The  age  is  one  of  growing  industries. 

0  man,  look  up,  even  in  the  hour  of  Weal, 
When  Progress  leads  the  nation,  and  revere 
The  grace  of  God  that  watches  o'er  the  Earth 


When  hearts  of  men 
Are  cloudless,  free  from  all  defiling  strain, 
The  mighty  gods,  clearly  beholding  them 
Fill  them  with  their  pure  light. 
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THE  LLOYD-GEORGE  "SQUARE  DEAL" 

N    impression    of    the    famous    British  removed  Great  Britain  could  afford  to  pay 

Progressive    statesman,    David    Lloyd-  every  member  of  the  wage-earning  classes 

George,  is  given  in  an  article  in  the  London  an  additional  dollar  a  week  without  interfer- 

OiUlook.     It  is  in  the  form  of  an  interview  ing  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  profits 

with  the  Chancellor  by  Rev.  Robert  Donald,  of  capital."    Another  source  of  waste,  Mr. 

editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,     Mr.  Donald  Lloyd-George  points  out,  is  the  way  the  land 

says  that  Lloyd-George  holds  the  first  place  of  this  country  is  administered, 
in  Britain  today  as  public  speaker.     He  is 

a  first-rate  fighting  man;  his  chief  character-  It  is  not  producing  more  than  a  half  of  what  it 

istic  in  all  his  doings  is  courage.    He  contrasts  >!  capable  of  yielding.    An  enormous  area  is  prac- 

him  with  Mr.  Roosevelt    who  is  one  of  the  rJ^ex^SvXd"  ^^"to^aL'^^r^^^^^^^^ 

greatest  letter-wnters  of  his  time,  by  saying  of  it  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  afforesta- 

that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  never  writes  letters  tion. 

if  he  can  help  it  When  you  come  to  the  land  around  the  towns, 

The    Chancellor,    in    his    interview,    says  here  the  grievance  is  of  a  different  character     You 

,    ^  ^,         .         ,        M               i_             '         £  ^L  "^^y  have  a  greater  waste  m  parsimony  than  m 

that  the  miners    stnke  was  but  a  sign  of  the  prodigality.    That  is  the  way  the  land  around  our 

times,  and  he  was  prepared  for  it.    Its  cause  towns  is  wasted;  land  which  might  be  giving  plenty 

was  purely  social  and  economic.  "  We  are  deal-  of  air  and  recreation  and  renewed  health  and  vigor 

ing   with  a    much    better  educated    democ-  \9  '^^  workman  is  running  to  waste,  as  the  mil- 

*^       ^,                •  .    J                  aV'_.              r  _^  lions  m  our  Cities  are  crowded  mto  unsightly  homes 

racy    than    existed,    say,    thirty   or    forty  ^hich  would  soon  fill  with  gloom  the  brightest 

years  ago."  and  stoutest  heart. 

The  greatest  asset  of  a  country  is  a  virile  and 

One  thing  everybody  seems  to  overlook  who  contented   population.     This  you  will   never  get 

talks  of  our  political  or  social  principles,  and  that  ""^»'  ^9^  *^"^  »",^"c  neighborhood  of  our  great 

is  the  English  Education  Act  of  1870.     Since  the  towns  is  measured  out  on  a  more  generous  scale 

passing  of  that  act  you  have  had  a  great  system  ^^^  ^"*^  homes  of  our  people, 
of  national  education,  constantly  improving  and 

broadening.     The  working  classes  not  only  read  Another    source    of    waste,     Mr.    Lloyd- 
nowadays,  they  think.                            .    .    ,'.  George  mentions,  is  unemployment  of  the 

Wider  knowledge  is  creating  in  the  mind  of  the  '^i       •  u 

workman  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  condi-  ncn. 
tions  under  which  he  is  forced  to  live.    I  speak  of 

my  own  knowledge.  Take  South  Wales,  which  These  people  account  for  something  like  two 
I  know  intimately.  That  was  the  breeding  ground  millions  of  our  population;  their  sole  business  is 
of  the  unrest  which  led  to  the  coal  strike.  Housing  to  enjoy  themselves,  often  at  the  expense  of  others 
conditions  in  South  Wales  are  indescribably  bad.  of  our  great  multitudes  who  live  lives  of  arduous 
The  conditions  under  which  the  miners  in  some  toil  without  earning  sufficieiH  for  food  or  raiment 
districts  exist  render  decency  impossible.  There  or  repose.  In  these  directions  the  time  has  come 
you  have  a  country  rich  in  natural  blessings;  ex-  for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  our  conditions.  That 
quisitely  formed  valleys  which  offer  the  most  time  comes  in  every  enterprise — commercial, 
beautiful  sites  in  the  world  for  the  building  of  well-  national,  and  religious;  and  woe  be  to  the  gen- 
designed  townships,  and  for  a  mode  of  life  which  eration  that  lacks  the  courage  to  undertake 
would  elevate  and  not  abase.  Instead  you  find  the  task, 
the  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation.    One  cannot 

wonder  that  the  etlucated  democracy  will  stand  wj^            1     j      1     .        _a.  ^i.     r^t.       l    i_      u 

that  sort  of  thing  no  longer.  When  asked  what  part  the  Church  should 

Working  men  are  realizing  that  they  contribute  take  in   the  matter,   Mr.   Lloyd-George  re- 

to  the  wealth  of  the  community  without  getting  plied: 
a  fair  share  of  the  good  things  which  result,  and 

•'LS:i r:;,""^  '^^^^^'i^.H^'^.JZ  The  function  of  the  church  is  not  to  urge  or 


ipalities  may  find  encouragement 

to  engage  in  reforming  the  dire  evils  which  exist. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  insists  that  wasteful  and   First,  the  church  must  rouse  the  national  conscience 

extravagant   exiKnditure  must  be  checked,   to  the  existence  of  these  evils,  and  afterwards  to 

The  civilized  cottntric.  of  the  world  are  spend-  :,rhThl.''^S.":,::r  thTZr:'' "rs/°l„S^e 

ing    nearly    4.500,000,000    [S 2, 500,000,000)    a  the  necessary  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  without  which 

year  on  weapons  of  war.     Great  Britain  is  it  is  impossible  for  a  gij^antic  problem  of  this  kind 

spending  something  like  £70,000,000  [S^qo  -  ^"  *^'  ^^'^^^  ^''^*^-    T^^i^d,  the  church  must  insist  on 

ooo,oool-that  is,  alK>ut  £8  for  every  house-  thetruthb<mgtoldalmut  thes.>s^^^^                 The 

,    ,\    .    '    1       1  •       J             44iir        \,  .  •^,        ,  church  ought  to  bi^  like  a  limelight  turned  on  the 

hold  m   the  kmgdom.        Were  this  burden  slumlands,  to  shame  those  in  authority  into  doing 
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something.    In  cottages  reeking  with  tuberculosis.       Speaking  of  the  housing  question,  he  said: 
dark.  damp,  wretched,  dismal  abodes,  are  men  and    "  j  regard  the  slum  child  as  a  great  national 

)uld  be  found  than  for  onghter  future  if  he  is  to  be  worthy  material 
to  out  of  which  we  shall  weave  the  fabric  of 
this  great  commonwealth." 


DENVER'S  REJUVENATION 


THE  city  of  Denver,  it  is  said,  has  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  heart,  A  twenty- 
years'  fight  for  municipal  reform  culminated, 
on  May  21  last,  in  the  election  of  the  Citizens' 
ticket,  from  mayor  to  constable,  by  a  major- 
ity of  10,000  votes  over  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  tickets.  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 
who  virtually  led  the  campaign,  was  re- 
elected to  the  office  of  Juvenile  Judge  by 
41,478  votes,  against  16,249  cast  for  the  bi- 
partisan candidate. 

It  remained  for  Judge  Lindsey,  says 
George  Creel,  writing  in  Everybody's  for 
September,  to  make  the  struggle  for  better 
municipal  government  real  and  vivid  by  link- 
ing special  privilege  with  vice  and  crime,  and 
connecting  political  corruption  with  the  Mif- 
ferings  of  little  children. 

As  he  sat  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  heart  torn  by 
the  sorrowful  procession  that  streamed  through 
the  doors,  he  saw  that  the  system  which  gave  privi- 
leges and  monopolies  to  a  tew,  and  denied  common 
rights  to  the  many,  was  responsible  for  involuntary 
poverty,  and  that  it  was  involuntary  poverty  that 
bred  the  sores  and  festers  of  society. 

He  "saw  the  cat."  And  as  investigation 
strengthened  his  certitude,  he  commenced  those 
terrific  denunciations  of  Big  Business  thai  made 
htm  the  object  of  more  malignant  attack  than  has 
been  heaped  upon  any  other  man  in  modern  public 

He  charged  that  municipal  corruption  had  its 
source  in  the  scramble  of  pub  lie- utility  corpora- 
tions for  unfair  favors.  That  stums  were  encour- 
aged and  maintained  by  the  respectable  privilege- 
seekers  as  "vote  mills."  That  the  entire  political 
system  was  a  compact  among  criminals,  rich  and 
poor,  for  the  protection  of  illegal  profit.  With 
a  fearlessness  that  took  no  thought  of  personal 
consequences,  he  pointed  out  that  the  bribes  of 
Special  Privilege,  trickling  like  some  evil  acid  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  public  service,  had 
scarred  manhood  and  self-respect  in  council  and 
in  courts,  and  that  its  unclean  favors,  secretly 
extended,  had  transformed  high-standing  citizens 
into  the  enemies  of  good  government. 

The  successful  candidate  for  Mayor  in  the 
May  election  was  the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Arnold, 
who  while  holding  the  office  of  as.sessor  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  public-utility 
corporations  and  had  even  suffered  personal 
assault  in  his  office.    It  was  a  dramatic  cam- 


(Who  has  aguin 


paign  and  it  ended  in  what  Mr.  Creel  declares 
to  be  the  most  complete  victory  over  bossism 
ever  won  in  an  American  city.  This  sweeping 
victory  clears  the  ground  for  further  advance 
in  both  city  and  State,  Denver's  next  step 
will  be  commission  government,  to  which 
every  official  named  on  the  Citizens'  ticket  is 
pledged.  Colorado's  next  steji  will  be  the 
adoption  of  ten  measures  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted, through  the  initiative,  to  the  voters 
at  the  November  election: 

.'kmong  them  are  the  recall  for  all  elective  otficials 
with  emphasis  on  the  judiciary;  (he  recall  of  de- 
cisions, which  takes  away  the  power  to  declare 
taws  unconstitutional  from  all  courts  except  the 
supreme  court,  and  gives  the  people,  the  right  to 
approve  or  reject  the  ruling;  a  public- utilities 
commission;  an  eight-hour  law  for  women; 
a  mother's  compensation  act;  a  school  amend- 
ment that  gives  cities  direct  control  of  their  public 
schools;  and  an  amendment  that  will  give  a  jury 
trial  to  those  chatted  with  contempt  of  court. 
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DOUBTFUL  EFFICACY   OF  THE    "AUSTRALIAN 
REMEDY"    FOR  STRIKES  . 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  written  by  various 
publicists  and  others,  especially  in  the 
French  and  English  magazines,  upon  what  b 
commonly  quoted  as  the  "Australian  rem- 
edy" for  strikes, ^the  establishment  of 
wage-committees  to  fix  the  minimum  wage 
to  be  paid  in  any  particular  industries,  and 
the  institution  -of  an  Arbitradon  Court. 
According  to  most  of  these  writers,  numbers 
of  trade  disputes  have  been  settled  by  the 
Arbitration  Court,  and  everything  in  the 
labor  world  in  Australia  has  been  "going 
along  swimmingly."  There  are  those,  how- 
ever, who  challenge  the  correctness  of  these 
representations.  In  the  May  issue  of  the 
Review  we  cited  the  eminent  French  publi- 
cist, M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  as  saying  that 
"one  fact  is  certain:  not  only  have  strikes 
not  disappeared  from  Australia,  but  in  cer- 
tain cases  they  have  been  quite  acute."  In 
the  National  Review  (London)  Mr.  P.  Airey 
makes  a  similar  assertion.  In  the  April 
number  of  that  review  a  writer  had  stated 
that  "Australians  have  devised  a  substitute 
for  strikes  that  is  proving  effective  under 
Australian  conditions."  Tiiis  assertion,  Mr, 
Airey  maintains,  "is  one  which  sadly  lacks 
evidence  to  support  it." 

That  a  number  of  trade  diaputes  have  been  set- 
tled by  the  Arbitration  Court  Is  perfectly  true. 
That  a  large  number  have  failed  of  settlement  by 
thc«e  tribunals  is  also  true.  That  the  number  of 
strikes  which  Arbitration  does  nol  prevent  Is  in- 
creasing is  evidently  also  true;  for  Australia  last  „'""'■  *"°"^*  "^"^^ 
year  had  the  painful  experience  of  ninety-two  (PnmeMmuwroi  Auit«LiB) 
strikes  which  raged  in  defiance  of  the  existence  of  ^^^  ^^ 
some  half-dozen  State  and  Federal  tribunals, 
which  were  supposed  at  one  lime  to  be  an  absolute 
remedy  foi'the  Strike  evil.  Queensland,  which  has 
no  State  Arbitration  Court,  compares  very  well 
with  her  neighbors  in  the  matter  of  infrequency 
of  trade  disputes. 


■e  sometimes  in  the  hands  of 
by    , 


the 


Mr.  Airey  thinks  that  "the  world  should 
see  dearly  the  cause  of  this  apparent  failure 
of  a  great  principle." 

One  must  first  recognise  that  the  Australian 
Labor  party,  nominally  one  and  undivided,  con- 
tains a  distinct  line  of  cleavage.  The  aims  of  that 
body' are  undoubtedly  Socialistic,  but  the  name 
"Socialist"  is  not  too  popular  in  Labor  circles,  and 
some  few  years  ago  one  State  labor  party  rejected 
a  motion  to  christen  itself  a  Socialist  body  by  a 
.  larfc  majority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Labor 
lextslators  of  Australia  mistrust  the  extreme 
"Socialist"  party  and  the  militant  Socialists  often 
denounce  the  Laborites  as  a  party  of  trimmers. 
The  Parliamentary  body,  by  the  necessities  of  its 
existence,  must  always  consist  mostly  of  fairly 
moderate  men,  but  the  organizations  behind  them 


enamored  of  the  arbitration  principle.  Cordially, 
indeed,  do  many  of  them  echo  the  cry  of  the  Fed- 
eral  representative  who  cried   exultantly  in   the 

midst otaParliamentary discussion:  "Give 

good  old  Strike!"  ...  In  this  division  of  opinion 
Labor  ranks  lies  the  real  cause  of  the  comparati  . 
inefficiency  of  .Australian  Arbitration.  .  .  .  The 
truth  is — Labor  has  not  yet  been  educated  up  to 
the  ideal  of  loyalty  to  its  <■"■"  '"<—•'  "'  -  :..j.™.>i 
settlement  of  tratie  disput__  ,._... 
that  principle  pinches  L.abor'3  toes. 

Mr,  Airey  quotes  a  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  after  a  visit  to  Aus- 
tralia: "Australia  is  a  hothouse.  Much  of 
its  Labor  legislation  is  a  hothouse  plant.  I  do 
not  use  these  words  to  belittle  it,  but  to  de- 
scribe its  conditions.     It  is  cullivalitm  utider 

«/<■«." 

During  the  past  twelve  months  there  have 
occurred  the  following  trade  disputes  in 
Australia: 
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The  Sydney  Waterside  Workers'  affair,  followed  aloud  that  the  alleged  remedy  for  industrial 

by  a  sym^thetic  strike  among  the  unions;   the  trouble  is,  SO  far,  no  remedy  at  aU."     He 
Brisbane   Tramway   Stnke;     the   Lithgow   affair  .,        '  ,        -    '     ^i.   ^  i.     •    /  n     •     ^'n  a 

(lasting  many  months);  the  strike  among  the  car-  considers,  therefore,  that  he  is  fully  justified 

riers  of  Adelaide  and  the  downing  of  tools  in  the  in  controverting  the  statement  that  in  arbi- 

Wonthaggi  coal  mine.  tration  Australians  have  "devised  an  effec- 

All  these  outbreaks,  says  Mr.  Airey,  "shriek  tive  remedy  for  strikes." 


SOLVING  THE  RURAL  PROBLEM  WITH  SONG 

THE   Norfolk    (Conn.)    Musical   Festival  tricts,  and  more  than  one  of  them  live  at  a  dis- 

and  the  Litchfield  County  Choral  Union  ^,^"^^  ^^^^  ^a!^?^^  ^^^^  would  seem  prohibitive 

„            ,11                •     4.'x    *•            xi.  1  have  heard  tales  of  women  walking  alone  several 

are   generally    well-known    institutions,    the  n,i,es  through  lonely  woods  week  after  week;   of 

former  being  now  counted  ''one  of  the  most  other  women  driving  ten  miles  to  the  rehearsal  and 

important  events  in  the  American  musical  ten  miles  back  again;  of  a  couple  coming  a  distance 

year.''    The  membership  of  the  latter  exceeds  of  twelve  miles  for  eight  years,  and  rarely  missing  a 

t             u'^u        u   «         r       ^-           ^:  1    J  rehearsal,     in  the  Salisbury- Lake ville  group  alone 

700,  from  which  a  chorus  of  over  400  picked  ^igj,,^„  members  have  had  to  walk  fTom  one  to 

voices  takes  part  m  the  three  concerts  given  two  miles  each  way.  Yet  the  average  attendance 
annually  at  Norfolk.  The  Union  now  em-  has  never  fallen  below  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  mem- 
braces  five  federated  choirs,  located  respec-  bership  and  has  often  reached  90  per  cent.  .  .  . 

tively  in  the  towns  of  Norfolk,  Winsted  Sal-  ^^,!!^^:'^^:^^±'^J,'^^,^,^J,t.T^ 

isbury,  Canaan,  and  Torrmgton.     Back  of  and  the  snowdrifts  that  hold  sway  in  the  Litchfield 

the  performances  of  the  chorus  at  the  con-  hills  during  winter.    Even  a  walk  of  a  mile  during 

certs  are  five  months  of  solid,  steady  work—  s"ch  conditions  is  a  serious  undertaking,  and  a 

a  weekly  rehearsal  in  each  one  of  the  towns  f^^^^"^^  ^^^^^^  '"^^^^  ^^*^^«  ^'^  ^"  ^^"^^^^  ^^'""'^ 

just  mentioned;    and  it  is  these  rehearsals—  \  hekrd  some  other  anecdotes  illustrating  the  in- 

these  events  of  weekly  recurrence — that  form  tensity  with  which  the  singers  cling  to  their  work, 

the  main  topic  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Edwin  One  woman  was  losing  her  son  through  consump- 

Bj6rkman  in  CMier^s     Mr.  Bjorkman  writes  {ir„,,StrrtMei'to  Tuend  thelihrX 

under  the  capUon     Solving  the  Rural  Frob-  ''How  can  you  tear  yourself  away?"   she  was 

lem   with   Song,"   possibly   taken   from   the  asked.     "It  is  there   I   gather  strength  to  live 

remark  of  a  country  minister  made  to  him  a  through  the  rest  of  the  week,"  she  answered. 

while  ago:    "The  problem  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts is  what  to  do  evenings."    This  minister  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  rehearsals  is 
had  been  working  for  ten  years  on  a  small  in-  their  thoroughly  democratic  character. 

come  and  with  a  great  deal  of  spiritual  isola-  Everyone  who  has  a  good  voice  and  decent  be- 

tion,  and  had  rejected  no  less  than  four  calls  havior  can  belong  to  the  Union  if  he  or  she  will 

to    more   important   pastorates.      On   being  only  give  the  desired  amount  of  attention.    Basing 

asked  why  he  remained  in  his  present  charge,  "^y  statements  on  facts  actually  ascertained-on 

u«  -^   1:  J      •♦u        •  «.            •  4.*      .  cases  particularized   for   my  information — I   can 

he  replied  with  quiet  conviction:  ^^y  ^^^^^  f^^  instance,  the  school  board  president 

•  and  the  school  janitor,  the  storekeeper  and   his 

Because  of  those  concerts.    You  can  have  no  idea  clerk,  the  local  politician  and  the  plain  workman, 

what  a  difference  they  have  made  in  the  life  of  this  the  daughter  of  the  bank  president  and  the  woman 

district.     It  is  not  only  that  I  jxTsonally  and  di-  taking  in  washing  for  a  living,  are  found  singing 

rectly  get  more  out  of  life,  but  it  means  that  there  side  by  side.     More  than  this:    master  and  man, 

is  a  different  sort  of  field  for  my  work.    We  in  this  mistress  and  maid,  are  here  brouglu  into  contact 

district  have  been  waked  up  and  brought  together  on  terms  of  absolute  equality. 
— that's  what  those  concerts  over  at  Norfolk  have 

^*^"^*  What  the  concerts  mean  to  the  people  out- 

^      ,       .          1.  4^  *i.        u          1               *  side  the  Union,  and  to  what  extent  this  vast 

In  showmg  what  the  rehearsals  mean  to  .           .^ '    j^  ^^^^^^           ^       j^^^^ 

the  members  of  the  Lnion  Mr.  Bjorkman  f^om  some  figures  for  Canaan: 

writes  as  follows:  "^ 

That  town  has  a  population  of  about  800.     Its 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  social  meaning.     The  choir  has  a  membership  of  about  no.     Of  these 

weekly  rehearsal  during  January-May  constitutes  al>out  80  live  in  the  town.    This  nrieans  that  one-  * 

a  break  in  the  daily  routine  the  charm  and  value  tenth  of  the  population  takes  active  part  in  the 

of  which  cannot  possibly  be  estimated  by  a  city  work.     It  means  further  that  from  fifty  to  sixty 

dweller.  .  .  .  P^^  ^^^^'  of  that  population  is  affected  directly  or 

Most  of  the  members  live  in  the  towns,  but  a  indircH:tly;  by  attending  the  concerts  or  by  having 

V  numlKT  come  from  the  surrounding  dis-  members  of  their  families  sing  or  attend. 
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THE  OTTOMAN   PRESS  ON  THE  POLITICAL 

CHANGES  IN  TURKEY 

THE  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  the  cancy.     For  days  negotiations  with  the  most 

present   troubles   in   Turkey   was   the  beloved  and  best  known  heads  of  the  army 

Albanian   uprising,   which   began   in   Jime.  were    unsuccessful,    as    either    personal    or 

Beginning  with  small  skirmishes,  it  soon  as-  political  differences,  impossible  to  overcome, 

sumed  the  proportions  of  a  real  revolt,  the  existed.    Finally,  on  July   17,  the   cabinet 

Moslem  population  being,  this  time,  the  real  resigned,  but  continued  to  administer  the 

rebels.    Whoever  the  real  instigators  of  this  government,  at  the  instance  of  the  Sultan, 

revolt    may    be,    foreign    agents,    Albanian  until  the  organization  of  a  new  ministry, 

nationalists,   Macedonian  revolutionists,  or  The  reason  given  by  Said  Pasha  in  his 

dissatisfied  inhabitants  opposed  to  the  Turk-  resignation   was   the   extreme   diflSculty   in 

ish  regime  (Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  filling  the  vacancies  created  by  the  resigna- 

and  claiming  that  the  recently  elected  Par-  tions  of   Mahmoud   Shefket  and  Hourshid 

liament  was  packed  illegally  by  the  Yoimg  Pasha,  Minister  of  Marine  and  acting  war 

Turkish  Government,  the  fact  remains  that  head,  and  some  weeks  before  the  Finance 

their  demands  are  mostly  well  founded,  and  Minister.     It  is  important  and  interesting  to 

that  many  wrongs  have  been  done  them  by  note  that  a  day  before  the  resignation  of  the 

the  new  regime.    Being  a  simple  and  exceed-  cabinet  its  declarations  of  foreign  and  home 

ingly  naive  but  independent  and  courageous  policies,  as   exposed  by   Grand- Vizier  Said 

nation,  the  Albanians  are  easily  influenced  by  Pasha  and  Foreign  Minister  Assim  Bey,  were 

their  "Balrakdars"  or  "Beys,"  who  possess  almost  imanimously — with  the  exception  of 

a  powerful  influence  over  the  tribes,  which  four  deputies — endorsed  by  the  Parliament 

they  control  economically,  socially,  and  polit-  whose  confidence  they  enjoyed, 

ically.    The  fact  that  these  chiefs  of  tribes  The  Jeune  Turc,  a  Liberal  organ,  said, 

have   personal   animosities   against   certain  soon  after  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet: 
functionaries,  or  members  of  the  government, 

for  having  deprived  them  of  privileges  which  ^.  We  deplore  this  end  of  the  cabinet  still  more 

♦i,^r  ^»:^^r^^  ,,.^ri^«.  AK^,.i  TTo^.'ri    ««rl  ♦kof  bitterfy   because   it   occurs  during  such   circum- 

they  enjoyed  under  Abdul  Hamid,  and  that  3^^^^^ ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^hen  we  are  in  armed 

some  of  them  easily  become  mstruments  of  conflict  with  a  foreign  power,  at  a  time  when  a 

those  foreign  powers  whose  interest  it  is  to  part  of  our  country  is  dissatisfied,  a  ministerial 

continuaUy  ferment  trouble  in  Turkey,  ex-  crisis  can  only  afflict  us.  ...  Did  not  Assim  Bey 

^i«.:»<.  k.41a.,  ♦k-^  ,..w^.i»*  «x^»*^wi,Voi   JJ^^u^  say  yesterday  m  Parliament,     we  shall  not  put 

plains  briefly  the  regular  penodical  revolts  downourarmsuntUourpoini  of  view  is  accept^. 

m  Albania.                               ^  ...  A  nation  which  cannot  die  with  a  smile  is 

Soon  after  the  recent  uprising*  began,  some  not  entitled  to  live.  .  .  .  But  it  is  necessary  that 

officers  and  soldiers— all  Albanians— of  the  the  Ottomans  do  not  forget  that  they  have  an 

Monastir  garrison  deserted,  and  tried  to  make  T^J^^'  '  k  '  T»^ey  should  not  indulge  in  family 

xvA^/ucMUA  i^cMxu7%^u  \x^,ovA  I.VU,  cMi\x  vxxwvx  bvr  uxwK^  lights,  and  rum  with  their  own  hands  this  great 

It  appear  that  dissensions  and  lack  of  dis-  and  holy  country,  which  the  enemy  cannot  and  will 

dplme  were  strong  in  the  army.    As  a  matter  never  be  able  to  defeat." 
of  fact,  although  many  officers  and  soldiers 

secretly  sympathized  with  them,  there  were  On  the  subject  of  the  future  cabinet,  the 

no  further  desertions,  and  many  of  the  de-  same   journal   continued:    "It   must    be   a 

serters  either  gave  themselves  up  or  were  cabinet  of   affairs,  composed  of  influential 

arrested.    War  Minister  Mahmoud  Shefket  personalities,  belonging  to  no  party,  abso- 

Pasha  soon  afterward  introduced  a  measure  lutely  neutral." 

into  Parliament  providing  severe  punishment  Sultan  Mehmed  V  issued  a  proclamation 

for  officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  any  po-  to  the  army,  as  its  head,  to  keep  away  from 

litical  party.     This  being  enacted  into  law,  politics.    This   proclamation   was   read   by 

the  Minister  found  himself  imable  to  enforce  Hourshid  Pasha,  acting  Minister,  in  all  T)ar- 

it,  and  sent  in  his  resignation  to  Said  Pasha  racks.    Among  other  things,  it  said: 

on  July  10,  after  having  been   successfully  ^      .       .   ,       ,       .         .     .                 . 

at  the  head  of  the  War  Ministry  for  more  than  Convinced  that  there  is  not  in  the  armv,  whose 

at,  ui*^.ixv«,x*  vrj_w*v  »»€*»  xxxiAA^uijr  xv/i  *"^**^  *^»"  suprcmc  cliicf  I  am,  even  one  soldier  who  could 

two  years.     Dunng  that  time  he  efliciently  make  complaints  and  demands  contrary  to  the 

reorganized  the  Turkish  army,  and  for  the  constitution,  to  which  everyone  is  bound  by  oath, 

past  ten  months  has  supervised  the  Tripoli-  I  desire  to  repeat  that  the  duty  of  a  soldier  is  to 

tan  war  and  watched  over  the  defense  of  the  ^^  1:!^mUei^lsl?yS:i'^cS^Int'';i  Z 

empire.  Caliph  and  to  the  Sultanate.  .  .  .  not  to  mix  in 

The  Grand  Vizier  could  not  fill  this  va-  politics.  .  .  .  Whoever  acts  differently  and  docs 
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not  devote  himself  to  the  defense  of  the  country  is  courage   to   accept   the   undertaking  and   many 
a  traitor  to  hb  nation  and  fatherland.  thanks  are  due  him.  ...  He  has  succeeded  in 

interesting  many  ex-Grand  Viziers  and  great  men, 

The  Jeune  Turc,  speaking  about  the  new  ^"4  ^^^?  ^  ^*7  ^''^y  c^".  ^.^'^  cabinet  "great" 

cabinet,  who^  Grand  Vizier  is  Ghazi  Ahmed  ^^T  iV  ^  ;  c'^nUete^aT S^rlf  l^n  ^'a^rm^r^ 

Mouktar  Pasha,  says:  ...  The  first  thing  to  do.  and  to  do  quickly,  is 

to  quiet  Albania  by  granting  its  inhabitants  their 
The  program  should  be  continuation  of  the  war  just  demands  and  send  a  commission  there  to 
until  a  peace  honorable  and  dignified;  calming  of   pacify  them  and  investigate  conditions. 
Albania,   and   discipline   in   the  army.  .  .  .  The 

aX\in"2XrbTnet'^a?^tgu^^^^^^^^^  ,  The  (My  pr^  despatches  have  informed 

will  not  play  politics.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  time  for  their  readers  of  the  subsequent  closmg  of 

it.  .  .  .  They  must  be  above  party  considerations  Parliament    by    the    new    cabinet    and   the 

if  they  wish  to  save  the  country.  .  .  .  The  per-  defiance  of  the  Yoimg  Turkish  leaders,  which 

sonality  of  the  Mouktar  Pasha,  who  has  always  j^  brought  to  Constantinople  martial  law. 
kept  away  from  party  quarrels  and  who  has  en-  ^     ^     v^^i.  tw  v^wu^coaij^ivpit  iuo-iumm  ia,w, 

joyed  a  well-earned  popularity,  shows  that  our  for  fear  of  a  avil  war  m  the  capital,  the  Com- 
sovereign  did  want  a  man  out  of  politics  and  who  mittee  of  Union  and  Progress  having  a 
will  work  for  the  supreme  interest  of  the  country,  strong  party  membership  all  over  the  coimtry. 
...  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  at  war  with  a  ^he  threatening  hostUities  with  Monten^ro, 
great  power,  that  we  are  surrounded  with  enemies,  -  „  .  -  ^  ,  .  .  ,  '^t  rr^  i.  t 
who  are  looking  for  an  occasion  to  prey  on  us;  that  foUowmg  frontier  skirmishes  with  Turkish 
a  part  of  the  country  is  in  revolt;  that  the  army,  soldiers,  because  of  the  small  kingdom  giving 
our  only  hope,  has  somewhat  hesitated.  These  are  help  and  asylum  to  the  Albanian  rebels,  may 
the  sentiments  which  every  Ottoman^must  have  bring  about  the  much  dreaded  Balkan  con- 
and  do  his  duty  with  a  complete  self-dcmal.  .  •  .  u  ".•  r  •  i  •  t  .  •  •!.  4.  t:» 
This  cabinet  is  the  "great  cabinet"  for  which  we  AagraUon,  which  might  preapitate  a  Euro- 
were  so  long  waiting.  .  .  .  Mouktar  Pasha  had  the  pean  war. 


ITALY*S  INCREASED  VOTING  LIST 

THE  legislative  act  providing  for  a  large  rather  singular  provision  of  the  new  law  expressly 

increase   in  the  Italian  electorate  by  disfranchises  the  4^000  magistrate  who  are  to 

.    ^\.                          1..1        ^  r  preside  over  the  different  election  districts,  thus 

abrogaUng  the  educaUonal  tests  heretofore  fessening  by  so  many  the  number  of  rpally  capable 

in  use,  ^d  which  recently  passed  the  Italian  voters. 

Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  practically  unan-  How  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  million  illiterates 

imou8  vote  of  39a  to  6,  is  viewed  with  consid-  ^ 'th^ Vhr^'n*  J^Si'and  ^^^ft^^^Vor^'i^^S 

erable  disfavor  by  a  writer  m  the  Rassegna  though  many,  of  the  latter  have  only  received 

Natianalef  who  sees  a  grave  danger  for  Italy  rudimentary    instruction,    a    certain    percentage 

in  the  sudden  admission  to  the  suffrage  of  bave  devoted  themselves  earnestly  to  the  higher 

such  an  immense  mass  of  totaUy  illiterate  ^l±^  t1ij\f/n.Jlii^l.^J^i^^^^^ 

^^  *.k*    k  •  maintain  that  the  new  voters,  more  ignorant  and 

voters.    Oi  this  he  sa)rs:  hence  less  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  privi- 

j  •     r  ^^^  accorded  to  them  than  are  those  who  were 

The  two  principal  arguments  adduced  in  favor  qualified  under  the  old  law.  will  make  a  better  use 
of  the  bill  have  no  real  value;  neither  the  example  of  this  privilege,  and  will  be  less  ready  victims  of 
of  other  nations,  where  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  the  corruption,  the  undue  influence,  the  menaces 
is  so  much  smaller  than  in  Italy,  nor  the  vaunted  and  the  flatteries  of  partisan  or  ^overnmenul 
and  undeniable  progress  of  our  people.  For  all  candidates?  No  one  has  eiven  prominence  to  the 
this  should  find  automatic  expression  in  a  dimin-  glaring  anomaly  that  while  elementary  education 
ished  numlwr  of  illiterates,  and  in  the  consequent  was  already  legally  obligatory  and  the  right  to 
and  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  vote  was  conferred  upon  those  who  had  received 
electors.  In  fact,  nothing  can  weigh  against  this  such  instruction,  a  law  should  be  enacted  granting 
undeniable  and  simple  truth,  that  by  raising  the  the  privilege  of  suffrage  to  those  who  have  shown 
number  of  voters  from  three  to  eight  millions,  we  their  contempt  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
nhall  have  an  electorate  comprising  an  actual  ma-  them. 
Jorlly  of  illiterates.    Now,  while  there  is  no  doubt 

timl  many  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  have  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  touch  Upon 
more  IntelliKcnce,  more  ^ood  sense,  and  even  a  another  provision  of  this  new  law,  that  ac- 
heUor  knowledge  of  t)olitiC8,  than  some  of  those  ,.        *^i     .^   4.^  *u^  t*«i:««  ^^«x,./:«>o     tu:^ 

who  are  Urely  able  to  write  a  few  lines,  or  have,  cording  salanes  to  the  Itahan  deputies.  This 
(on  yoarpi  ago,  i)aswd  through  the  third  elementary  innovation  may  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
(luHH  In  the  public  schooU,  this  argument  is  quite  fraught  with  much  danger,  but  it  may  well 
lullu.louH,  OH  the  comparison  should  be  estab-  ^ave  less  favorable  effects  in  Italy  than  in 
M\vi\.  not  between  the  most  intelligent  illiterates  ,        countries   where   wider   ODDor- 

iinil  tli0  \ot%ni  IntelliKt^nt  of  the  prestmt  voters,  but   some   oiner   counmes   wnere   wiacr   oppor 
Uiiwoon  average  mcmlwr*  of  each  class.  ...  A  tumties  are  afforded  for  financial  success  in 
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business  or  professional  life.    Of  the  possible  the  result  of  according  a  salary  will  be  the  same 

bad  results  the  writer  says:  ^^ff  ^«  ''^  ^^^'^^^  f  "^  elsewhere,  namely  that  it 

^  Will  serve  as  an  attractive  bait,  and  will  legally 
We  recognize  that  if  the  right  of  suffrage  and  of  augment  the  army  of  office-seekers  and  political 
eligibility  as  deputies  be  accorded  to  all  citizens,  adventurers,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
it  may  seem  to  be  a  logical  consequence  that  all  any  expedient  to  obtain  the  new  lucrative  em- 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  enabling  them  to  ployment;  moreover,  the  pecuniary  gain  involved 
accept  and  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  deputies;  but  will  serve  to  deepen  the  conviction  of  the  voters 
are  many  now  prevented  from  taking  this  office  that  their  representatives  are  merely  their  business 
by  the  absence  of  salary,  and  would  any  more  be  agents,  their  "salaried"  agents,  from  whom  they 
so  prevented  in  the  future?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  now  have  the  right  to  ask  and  expect  favors  of  all  kinds, 
evident  that  the  lower  classes  seek  as  representa-  and  thus  the  little  prestige  our  deputies  still  enjoy 
tives  professional  men,  and,  in  general,  i)ersons  in  will  be  still  further  diminished.  Besides  all  this 
good  circumstances,  precisely  because  they  wish  we  must  consider  the  heavy  charge  upon  the 
to  be  represented  by  cultivated  and  capable  p^v-  budget  by  the  addition  of  three  million  lire 
sons,  by  those  who  have  shown  their  possession  annually  at  a  time  when  Italy  is  engaged  in  a 
of  such  gifts  by  having  secured  through  them  a  long  and  difficult  task,  to  which  she  should  devote 
certain  standing  in  the  community?    In  practice  all  her  economic  resources. 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  WILL-O'-THE-WISP? 

MR.  CHARLES  FITZHUGH  TALMAN,  Chemie,  for  new  observations  that  might  throw 

of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  farther  light  on  the  question.     In  response  to  this 

1       au^    «u^   ^    ^*:^«    :^    «.u^    v^:.^4:/:l  appeal  many  circumstantial  reports  of  the  occur- 

asks   the   above   quesUon   m    the   SctetUtfic  j^^^es  of  the  phenomenon  were  received.    They 

American  SupplemetUy  and  proceeds:  were  published  in  Poggendorff's  Annalen  from  the 

year  1838  onward,  and  constitute  a  most  important 

As  a  handy  metaphor  Will  is  no  less  common  body  of  evidence  on  the  subject, 
than  of  yore.    As  a  physical  entity  he  appears,  in       Of  these  reports  the  one  most  often  quoted  is 

this  country  at  least,  to  have  passed  into  the  cate-  that  from  the  famous  astronomer  Friedrich  Wil- 

gory  of  traditional  things.     The  impression  pre-  helm  Bessel.     He  stated  that  thirty-one  years  be- 

vails  that,  if  he  was  ever  more  than  a  myth,  he  is  fore  the  time  of  writing,  when  he  was  twenty-three 

now  no  better  than  a  memory,  and  that  his  un-  years  of  age,  he  had  seen  will-o'-the-wisp  over  a 

earthly  light  was  finally  extinguished  about  the  moor  near  Bremen.     At  the  time  of  the  observa- 

time  of  our  adolescence — which  puts  him  in  the  tion  he  was  in  a  boat  on  the  W6rpe  River,  and  saw 

same  class  with   the  long  winters  of   unlimited  the  lights  over  the  partlv  flooded  low-lying  land 

sleighing.     The  reference  books  tend   to  ignore  adjacent;    he  was  thereiore  unable  to  approach 

him.     You   will   seek  him   in   vain   in   the   new  them.     They  occurred  in  the  form  of  numerous 

Encyclopaedia  Bntannica.  little  bluish  flames,  which  appeared  and  disap- 

Murray's  Dictionary  (under  ignis  fatuus)  says:  peared;  some  were  stationary,  while  others  moved 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  common  pne-  in  groups  laterally,  so  that  a  companion  of  Bessel  s 

nomenon,  but  is  now  exceedingly  rare."     However,  compared  them  to  a  flock  of  birds.     The  boatmen 

this  retrospective  attitude  toward  will-o'-the-wisp  declared  that  they  had  often  seen  them  before  in 

is  by  no  means  confined  to  our  own  times.     An  the  same  locality, 
essay  on  this  meteor  in  the  Penny  Magazine  for 
Julv  12.  1845.  begins  with  the  following  words:       German  science  continues  to  the  present 

Most  persons  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  mov-  ,        .  •-.    ir      •xi_    ^1.      ^t    i*  i_^ 

ing   lights   called   WUl-o'-the-Wisp,   or   Jack-o'-  day  to  occupy  itself  with  the      Irrlichter- 

Lantern,  were  much  more  frequently  seen  and  frage" — the    " will-o'-the-WTsp    question'* — 

talked  of  in  former  years  than  they  are  at  present."  while  English  and  American  scientific  men 

Apparently  he  was  always  "more  frequently  seen  ^^^  ^^  Yi3i^^  clean  forgotten  it.     The  exam- 
in  former  years  than  at  present,    for  exactly  the      ,       ^t>  j-iri.u         rn        jutj 

same  reason  that  the  winters  of  our  childhood  were  P'^^of  Poggendorff  has  been  followed  by  H. 

longer  and  colder  and  more  snowy  than  those  of  Stemvorth,  by  Hermann  Fornaschon,  and  by 

tonday.     His  presence  created  a  lasting  impression;  W.  Miiller,  who,  through  the  medium  of  both 

his  absence  was  the  normal  order  of  thmgs.  scientific  and  popular  journals  in  Germany, 

,-    .,  ,    ,        . ,  „      r   1       .    .      xi_  have  gathered  hundreds  of  reports  from  pur- 

Untd  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  ^^  witnesses   of   the  phenomenon, 

century  the  belief  m  the  reahty  of  wil  -o  -the-  ^  ^^j    j^  ^^  ^^ese  reports  shows  that  a 
wisp  remained  unshaken,  and  an  explanaUon     ^^^^  ^        well-understood  phenomena  have 

had  crystaUi^  ui  saentific  hterature,  ac  ^^^  confounded  with  the  stiU  problematical 

cording  to  which  this  meteor  was  due  to  the  will-o*-the-wisp. 
combustion  of  marsh  gas,  or  phosphureted 

hydrogen,  or  both.  Some  of  these  appearances  are:  (i)  The  phos- 

phorescence  of  decaying  wood   ("fox-fire")^  and 

However,  the  growing  doubts  of  physicists  finally  other  vegetable  matter.     This  is  due  to  luminous 

found  expression  in  an  appeal  from  Poggendorff,  fungi.     According  to  Molisch  there  are  some  forty- 

the  famous  editor  of  the  Annalen  der  Physik  und  five  species  of  fungus,   including  about   twenty 
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ftpecies  of  bacteria*  that  have  the  power  of  Itimiiios-  very  few  of  the  immense  number  of  cases  recorded 
tty.  He  has  found  that  moist  decayii^  leaves  are  by  the  German  writers  above  mentioned  were 
often  luminous,  so  that  the  floor  of  a  forest  is  some-  actually  seen  in  such  places.  The  popular  idea 
times  illuminated  on  all  sides  with  a  soft  white  light  that  they  flee  from  the  traveler  who  tries  to  draw 
from  this  source.  (2)  Fireflies,  including  glow-  near  to  them  and  follow  him  when  he  seeks  to  avoid 
worms  (the  wingless  females  of  the  firefly  and  the  them  b  also  unsupported  by  the  evidence  thus  far 
larvae).  (3)  Luminous  birds.  Their  luminosity  is  adduced, 
supposed  to  be  due  to  parasitic  fungL     (4)  Ball 

lightning — a  phenomenon  that  is  still  as  much  of  a  If  there  is  a  "  real "  will-o'-the-wisp  we 
riddle  as  -real "  will  Vthe-wbp.  and  in  some  of  its  ^lust  look  to  the  chemists  to  explain  it.  The 
ma mfestations  appears  to  closely  resemble  the  lat-  4.     i       -ui  1        ^-       r__  *^^i_      1        .     . 

ter.     (5)  St.  Elmo's  fire—the  brush  dischairges  of  ™^t  plausible  explanaUon  from  the  chemical 
electricity  so  often  seen  at  the  tips  of  masts  and  side  seems  to  be  that  offered  two  years  ago  by 
spars  on  shipboard,  and  at  the  extremities  of  vari-   a  Belgian,  M.  Leon  Dumas, 
ous  objects,  including  the  human  body,  in  moun- 
tainous regions.     (6)  Moving  lanterns,  the  distant        Both  phosphine  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
lights  of  houses,  and  the  other  human  agencies,    produced  in  the  decay  of  animal  substances.     The 
(7)  Burning  gas  ascending  from  marshes,  stagnant   brain  and  the  spinal  cord  are  rich  in  both  sulphur 
pools,  and  the  like.     Marsh  gas  and  other  inflam-   and  phosphorus.     The  body  of  an  animal  buried  in 
mable  gases  commonly  arise  from  such  places,  and   some  wet  place  would  accumulate  the  two  gases  in 
are  often  ignited  by  human  agencies.     This  phe-   question  und^  pressure  in  the  skull  and  spinal 
nomenon  is  witnessed  even  in  the  daytime.    There   canal;  and  being  of  nearly  the  same  density  they 
is  also  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  these  gases   would    force   their   way   out    simultaneously    or 
sometimes    ignite    spontaneously.     (8)     Burning   neariy  so. 
naphtha  springs. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  reported  cases        M.   Dumas  has  described  an  experiment 
of  will-o'-the-wisp  undoubtedly  belong  to  one  or  which  imitates  this  process.     The  gases  ignite 

^wttSs"  i^a'^-^r'ite-theS:*'h^^^^^^^  spontaneously  and  "the  whole  forms  a^little 
there  remains  still  another  class  of  phenomena,  luminous  doud  that  floats  away  and,  ac- 
which,  thouffh  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  details,  cording  to  Dumas,  '^  presents  altogether  the 

may  be  briefly  described  as  foUows:  appearance  commonly  assigned  to  will-o'-the- 

Small  luminous  bodies,     about  as  large  as  your  yA^^  »  ^         « 

fist,**or*' the  size  of  a  candle  flame,**  are  seen  hover-        JK*.  •         *.   j  u  j 

ing  a  few  feet  above  the  ground;   not  only  over        Inis  e.xpenment  deserves  to  be  repeated, 

marshes  and  pools,  but  also  over  dry  land.    Some-  and  it  b  especially  desirable  to  reproduce  as 

times  they  are  stationary;    at  other  Umes  they  closely  as  possible  the  conditions  under  which 

d^KntlJol  r  winl'^Tt/apptnT^a'^  ^^e  phenomenon  is  conjectured  to  occur  in 

pear,  after  the  manner  of  fireflies.    They  do  not  set  nature;    \iz.,  the  unpnsonment  of  the  gases 

fire  to  objects  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  imder  pressure,  and  their  intermittent  disen- 

are  assumed  to  be  without  sensible  heat.    Their  gagement.    M.  Dumas*s  experiment  hardly 

color  is  most  often  described  as  bluish,  but  may  be  ^^^  ^^  f^fij,  ^^  conditions, 
yellow,   purple,  green,  etc.  —  rarely   pure  white.        ^4-      it»  1  1    j        ^t.  ^       -n     >  ^1. 

They  are  without  odor  and  without  smoke.    Tra-      .^r-   Talman   concludes   that   wiU-o-the- 

ditionally  they  are  associated  with  graveyards,  but  wisp  is  Still  "  elusive." 


I 


CALCIUM  SALTS  AS  BODY  BUILDERS 

T  will  be  news  to  many  of  our  readers  that  an  amount  of  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 

calcium, — that    essential    mineral    con-  grams  per  diem, 

stituent  of  the  human  frame, — ^is  insufficiently  They  support  their  contention  by  a  vast 

present  in  the  ordinary  diet.  array  of  results  from  properly  "controlled" 

Two  German  men  of  science,  Rudolf  experiments,  as  well  as  by  a  variety  of  sta- 
Emmerich  and  Oskar  Loew,  have  been  de-  tistics  gleaned  from  other  observers.  They 
voting  years  of  patient  observation  to  the  present  their  thesis  and  the  arguments  in  its 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  addition  of  calcium  support  in  the  July  number  of  the  Deutsche 
salts  to  the  animal  organism, — ^and  the  results  Revue,  in  an  article  too  long  and  technical  to 
at  which  they  have  arrived  are  so  remarkable  present  here  in  full,  but  whose  contents  we 
as  to  seem  almost  sensational,  were  it  not  siunmarize  with  confidence  that  they  will 
that  they  are  based  on  the  most  thorough-  rouse  the  keenest  and  most  widespread  inter- 
going  experiments  on  various  animals,  on  est  among  our  readers.  The  investigators 
human  beings,  and  on  themselves.  particularly  desire  the  most  extensive  and 

They  not  only  recommend,  but  insistently  searching  tests  as  to  the  value  of  their  theory 

urge^  the  addition  of  calcium  salts — prefer-  and  invite  correspondence  with  those  who 

ablv  calcium  chloride — to  the  daily  diet  in  may  be  interested  in  making  such  tests. 
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In  analyzing  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  digestible,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  peculiarly 

organism,  they  point  out  that  next  to  so-  rich  in  calcium  salts.    Fruit  has  a  higher 

dium  chloride  the  two  most  important  blood-  percentage,  but  is  negligible  in  this  connec- 

salts  are  sodium  bicarbonate  and  secondary  tion  because  the  entire  universal  content  is 

sodium  phosphate.    Primary  and  secondary  very  low. 

potassium  and  magnesium  phosphate  play  an  ^^Root-vegetables  are  better  in  this  respect. 

imp)ortant  part  in  all  the  cells,  as  in  those  of  But  most  valuable  of  all  are  the  leaf-vege- 

muscles,  glands,  and  nerves.     Iron  is  neces-  tables,  such  as  spinach,  and  different  varieties 

sary  of  course  to  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  of  cabbage,  which  contain  from   lo  to  20 

iodine  is  found  in  the  thyroid  gland.     Phos-  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  stuff, — 

phate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most  important  therefore  from  eight  to  fifteen  times  as  much 

constituents  of  bones  and  teeth.  as  meat,  bread,  or  fruit. 

But  furthermore — and  this  is  the  crux  of  Some  interesting  points  about  drinking- 

their  theory — organic  compoimds  of  lime  are  water  are  brought  out.    In  many  localities 

essential  elements  of  all  the  cells  and  within  this  is  very  poor  in  salts  of  lime,  especially 

the  cell  are  always  found  in  the  nucleus,  when  primary  rocks  abound.    In  limestone 

**One  of  us  has  proved,  for  example,"  say  coimtries  the  water  is  better,  but  even  here 

the  authors,  "that  the  nucleus  of  algae  cells  the  percentage  (about  o.i  gram  per  liter)  is 

undergoes  a  marked  shriveling  when  sub-  insufficient  in  itself.    The  great  advantage  of 

jected  to  the  action  of  a  substance  which  calcareous  regions  lies  in  the  excess  of  lime 

withdraws  lime  from  it.  stored  in  the  cell-sap  of  the  grasses  and  vege- 

"But  the  nucleus  is  the  most  important  tables,  which  thus  becomes  available  for  the 

part  of  the  cell,  since  it  is  the  workshop  of  animal  organism. 

vital  products  and  induces  the  proliferation  R5se  has  shown  by  statistics  that  the  lime 

of  the  cells.    In  fact  the  content  of  lime  in-  content  of  the  earth  and  water  of  any  region 

creases  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cell-  has  a  great  influence  on  the  goodness  of  the 

nucleus  in  the  organs.  teeth,  the  chest  circumference,  and  the  milk- 

"The   glands,  ...   as  liver,  kidneys  and  period  of  women,  while  regions  poor  in  lime 

pancreas,  are  much  richer  in  lime  than  the  furnish  fewer  men  fit  for  military  use  than 

muscles,  as  are  also  the  limgs  and  the  cells  of  regions  rich  in  lime. 

the  ganglia  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  This  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  re- 

and  nerves.    But  among  the  muscles  there  suits  obtained  in  an  investigation  made  by 

is  one  distinguished  by  a  much  higher  per-  the  late  Prof.  Nathaniel  Shaler  of  Harvard 

centage  of  lime  than  the  others,  the  heart,  with  reference  to  the  physique  of  the  troops 

whose  lime  content  approximates  that  of  the  from  various  sections  of  the  United  States 

glands."  during  the  Civil  War.    He  found  that  the 

The  body  loses  a  certain  amoimt  of  lime  troops  from   the   "blue-grass   country"   of 

daily  through  the  process  of  metabolism.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, — a  region  under- 

This  is  especially  noticeable  in  periods  of  long  laid  by  limestone, — were  markedly  superior 

fasting,  when  the  lime,  drawn  from  the  bones  in  height  and  weight  to  those  from  other  parts 

and  teeth,  becomes  very  apparent  in  the  urine,  of  the  country. 

Obviously  a  lack  of  lime  in  the  nutriment  Another  highly  interesting  statement  is 

leads  to  lime-himger,  and  this  is  denoted  by  that  made  by  Aron,  that  where  the  food  of 

many  curious  habits  of  men  and  animals,  a  pregnant  woman  is  deficient  in  lime,  the 

Thus    schoolgirls    and  children  will  nibble  fcetus  draws  this  indispensable  element  from 

chalk  or  mortar,  calves  will  lick  mortared  the  parent  organism,  which  explains  why 

walls,  dogs  gnaw  greedily  at  bones,  and  other  yoimg  mothers  so  often  suffer  from  dental 

creatures  bite  at  hair,  wool,  or  feathers,  all  caries.    Such  a  lack  of  calcium  in  the  moth- 

of  which  are  rich  in  lime,  as  might  be  ex-  er*s  food  is  like\\ise  often  responsible  for  the 

pected  since  they  are  produced  from  glands  development  of  rickets  in  the  foetus.    From 

(the  hair  follicles,  etc.).  one  to  one  and  a  half  (i  to  1.5)  grams  of 

Our  authors  point  out  that  most  people  in  the  lime  should  be  assimilated  daily,  in  order 

civilized  countries  subsist  chiefly  on  meat,  to  maintain  the  balance  with  regard  to  that 

bread,  and  potatoes,  but  all  these  are  poor  eliminated  by  the  process  of  metabolism, 

in  salts  of  Ume,  though  well  supplied  with  Emmerich  and  Loew  strongly  adWse  the 

potassium,  magnesium,  and  phosphates.    As  use  of  doses  of  calcium  salts  after  long  or 

regards  meat,  this  applies  of  course  to  the  wasting  illnesses,  when  the  lime-content  is 

flesh  usually  consumed,  that  of  the  muscles,  exhausted  on  the  one  hand,  and  when  the 

Liver  and  kidney,  which  are  considered  less  cells  have  especial  need  of  it  on  the  other. 
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They  warmly  indorse  the  statement  of  Pro-  ing  that  there  is  no  danger  of  using  it  to 

fessor  Hans  Horst  Meyer  to  the  effect  that:  excess,  since  it  is  quite  harmless.    They  ad- 

**  An  augmentation  of  the  lime-content  of  the  vise  its  use  in  the  form  of  calcium  chloride, 

body  is  capable  of  increasing  the  vital  energy  preferably  crystallized,  since  that  is  more  apt 

of  the  organs.    Lime  produces  a  series  of  to  be  pure  than  the  powdered  form.    A  solu- 

effects  such  that  the  lime-content  of  the  body  tion  is  made  of  loo  grams  of  calcium  chloride 

becomes  a  factor  in  its  entire  tone — initsreac-  in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water, 

tions,  its  immunity,  and  its  idiosyncrasies."  This  has  a  mildly  bitter  but  not  unpleasant 

Here  follow  detailed  accounts  of  specific  taste.    A  teaspoonful  is  to  be  taken  three 

instances  of  the  employment  of  calcium-  times  daily  and  may  be  added  to  tea,  coflFee, 

salts  with  highly  favorable  results  in  various  or  soup  if  the  taste  is  disagreeable, 
diseases,    especially    consumption,    but    in-       They  hold  as  quite  imwarranted  the  fear 

eluding  the  toxins  following  diphtheria,  vari-  sometimes  expressed  that  such  use  of  calcium 

ous   inflammations,   suppurating   abscesses,  salts  may  contribute  to  the  hardening  of  the 

nervous  affections,  bone-fractures,  etc.    It  arteries.    "For  lime  is  deposited  in  their 

was  found  valuable  even  in  tetanus,  and  in  walls  only  when  these  have  been  long  previ- 

such  acute  inflammation  as  that  produced  on  ously  weakened  by  disease,  and  many  authori- 

the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  by  oil  of  mustard,  ties  believe  that  this  is  the  final  effort  of 

Calcium  salts  were  also  found  to  relieve  nature  to  enable  the  arteries,  already  injured, 

fatigue  and  increase  working-power.    Such  is  chiefly  by  too  high  blood-pressure,  to  continue 

the  enthusiasm  and  deep-seated  conviction  as  their  function.    Since  lime-salts  increase  the 

to  the  value  of  this  body-building  substance  urine,  the  blood-pressure  is  thereby  lowered 

that  Emmerich  and  Loew  urge  its  general  use  and  the  tissues  more  quickly  freed  from  excess 

by  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  invalid,  declar-  of  water  and  waste  products  of  metabolism." 


ROOSEVELT  AS  SEEN  BY  COUNT  OKUMA 

THE  present  Presidential  campaign  finds  to  the  several  States  at  the  time  of  the  formation 

Japan  a  most  interested  spectator,  says  of  the  Republic  The  system  might  have  served  well 

^      •:  Ai_.         i_    AM  ^i.        i.  T  enough  at  the  time  when  American  politics  cen- 

Count  Shizenobu  Okuma,  the  veteran  Japan-  ^^red  in  domestic  affairs  and  had  little  relation  to 

ese  statesman,  in  an  article  originally  pub-  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  when  America 

lished  in  the  Jitsugyo-no  Nippon  of  Tokyo,  has  come  to  embrace  imperialism,  in  the  possession 

and  appearing  in  English  translation  in  the  ?f  oversea  domains,  coming  into  contact  with  the 

^  .     /  V  n     •        XT      ^r    1       T^  -i.  influence  of   other  powers  everywhere  upon  the 

Oriental  Remew,  New  York.    It  seems  a  pity  f^ce  of  the  earth— in  short,  when  she  is  one  of  the 

to  Count  Okuma  that  those  "Americans  who  powers  of  the  world,  as  at  present,  it  is  important 

indulge  in  adverse  criticism  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  her  central  government  should  have  adec^uate 

do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  Pg^.^'' »"  ^!}\^'^'"i"*'^'^^\?'l2f/'''*^'«?  ^I"^  T"*^?J7 

,  V      v*^^  .t         »    n   r  affairs,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  that  unless  the 

great  man  who  hves  among  them.      Refer-  central  government  shall  have  necessary  authority 

nng  to  those  who  cnticise  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  in  these  matters,  America  must  as  a  result  find  it 

"insatiable  ambition"  Count  Okuma  says  impossible  to  carry  out  her  activities  as  a  great 

that  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  the  ex-President  P^Jf^r.  j  u 

•  aI.'       ^     t  J       Ai-*  Roosevelt  is  a  courageous  man,  and  one  who 

has  everythmg  to  lose,  and  nothmg  or  very  f^^rs   nothing   in   translating  his  thoughts  into 

httle  to  gam  by  his  present  course  of  action,  action.   So  long  as  he  has  hb  mind  set  upon  the  real- 

As  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  purpose,  the  Japanese  ization    of  the  two  ideals  mentioned,  he  cannot 

Statesman  says,  "his  primary  purpose,  it  is  enpge  in  the  leisurely  work  of  social  reform  or  edu- 

1.4  7    '  "r     *!.         i«i.«     1     1  cation.    This  makes  him  dare  adverse  criticism  con- 

p  am  to  see,  is  to  punfy  the  political  atmos-  kerning  his  third-term  candidacy.    But  the  criti- 

phere  of  Amenca,  particularly  with  reference  cism  that  Roosevelt  ought  not  to  seek  a  third  term 

to    the    Republican    party.  .  .  .  His    every  because  Washington  declined  to  do  so,  and  because 

past  action  testifies  to  the  nature  of  his  ideal,  »"<^^  abstention  is  an  unwritten  law  of  the  United 

t .    u:-  •        4.    J     •     A         *     •  !•      4.1.  1  States,  seems  narrow-minded.     That  there  is  no 

and  to  his  passionate  desire  to  matenahze  that  precedent  for  a  third  term  shows  all  the  more 

ideal.       Count  Okuma  continues:  clearly  that  the  task  can  be  taken  up  only  by  men 

inspired  with  great  ideals  and  strong  self-confi» 

Another  idea  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  is  to  establish  dence,  and  not  oy  mere  fame-seekers, 
a  perfect  centralization  of  the  United  States  ad-       To   my   mind,    Mr.    Roosevelt    does  not  care 

ministration.    He  thinks  there  is  a  serious  defect  in  whether  he  is  defeated  or  not  so  long  as  he  is  doing 

the  State  organization  of  his  country  in  the  fact  what  he  thinks  right  for  his  country.    Apart  from 

that  the  political  will  of  the  central  government  is  the  question  whether  his  election  be  beneficial  to 

inadequatelv  weak  as  compared  with  that  of  other  the  United  States  or  to  other  countries,  recognition 

countries,  the  result  of  undue  prerogatives  given  must  be  given  him  as  the  manliest  man  in  the  world. 


ANDREW   LANG  AND   HIS  WORK 

BY  JEANNE  ROBERT  FOSTER 

ANDREW  LANG  was  descended  from  the  Scottish  the  particular  aspects  they  presented  to  view;  that 

"**-  Gypsies.    One  line  of  his  forebears  can  be  traced  they  were  actually  segments  of  one  circle,  the  mani- 

back  to  Gypsy  tinkers  who  jogged  up  and  down  the  testation  of  the  World-Soul.     His  hypothesis  that 

'•  Land  o'  Cakes'*  soldering  broken  tins  and  telling  there  are  ideas  innate  in  the  race-mind,  such  as  the 

fortunes.     Thus,  in  the  Gypsy  strain,  there  is  an  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  did  not  change  in 

accounting  for  the  intense  activity,  the  mysticism,  later  years,  as  his  savage  shredding  of  Mr.  Frazer's 

the    restlessness    and    mental    wander-lust    that  book    on   "Christianity,    Magis    and    Religion,'* 

characterized   Lang   the   dilettante,   the   playful,  shows.     Of   his   many   other   controversies,    that 

brilliant  rover  who  camped  beside  every  literary  most  famous  was  with  Anatole  France  over  his 

hedgerow.     His   acknowledgment    of   his   Gypsy  exposition  of  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

ancestry  has  been  given  in  light  verse:  Lang's  epicurean  taste  led  his  youthful  talent 

,,          ,  into  lyrical  expression  in  the  French  metrical  forms 

''Vh'^?«'d  ml^.Tn'Sn'SrirSihand.  "the  balUde  and   the  rondeau.  .  '•Ballads  and 

Who  voyaged  with  your  smithy  fires  Lyncs  of  France     was  published  in  1872.     Later 

From  waste  to  waste  across  the  land;  appeared  "  Ballads  in  Blue  China,**  "  Border  Bal- 

Why  did  you  leave  for  garth  and  town  lads,"  and  "  Rhymes  k  la  Mode."     His  most  popu- 

Your  life  by  heath  and  rivers  brink?  lar  poem  is  the  widely  read  "Who  Wins  His  Love 

Why  lay  your  Gypsy  freedom  down  cUoll  T  ^e**  14«..  ♦» 

And  doom  yoiir  child  to  Pen  and  Ink?  ^",a"  Lose  Her. 

He  had  a  great  knack  for  writing  good  history  in 

In  his  lifetime  of  sixty-eight  years, — he  was  born  at  a  pleasant,  readable  vein.     The  best  of  his  his- 

Selkirk  in  March,  1844, — he  wrote  over  one  hun-  torical  works  is  undoubtedly  the  "History  of  Scot- 

dred  volumes  besides  contributing  constantly  to  land  from  the  Time  of  the  Roman  Occupation." 

newspapers  and  magazines,  writing  introductions  In  the  nineties,  he  published  three  historical  works 

to  books,  and  performing  various  other  editorial  of  note, — "The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart,"  a  careful 

labors.     He  was  the  a(X)theosis  of  a  literary  hack,  study  of  that  inscrutable  princess,  "James  VI  and 

a  poet,  critic,  journalist,  historian,  anthropologist,  the  Gowrie  Mystery,"  and  "John  Knox  and  the 

an  authority  on  Homer,  golf,  cricket,  and  angling,  Reformation." 

and  a  king's-craftsman  of  fairy  tales.     It  is  dimcult  As  a  journalist  Lang  was  a  champion  of  restraint 

to  know  just  where  to  place  Andrew  Lang  in  order  and  decency;  of  the  avoidance  of  private  tattle  and 

to  be  fair  in  commenting  up>on  his  achievements,  the  cruel,  personal  thrust.     He  often  fought  sav- 

A   journalistic    practitioner    who    translated    the  agely  with   literary  antagonists,  *  but   he   fought 

ancient  classics  and  specialized  in  anthrop>ology  and  openly,  with  due  warning  of  attack  and  with  no 

who  at  the  same  time  concocted  "  Vain  Verses  *  and  mean  foes;  never  witlj  weaklings.     Usually  he  was 

wrote  fairy  tales,  presents  a  bewildering  problem  to  a  David  to  the  Goliath  of  his  opponent,  and  like 

the  critic.    His  mind  expanded  into  many  channels,  David  he  came  out  boldly  with  a  modest  armament 

sending  into  each  a  strong  stream  of  activity,  and   vanquished   his  giant.     He  once   said   that 

This  quality  of  universalism  made  him  friendly  to  Stevenson*s  talent  consisted  in  saying  things  as  the 

all  knowledge.     The  most  versatile  writer  within  "newspapers  did  not  say  them.*'     Lang  set  him- 

easy  memory,  careless  of  the  effect  of  his  work  upon  self  to  a  harder  task,  that  of  saying  things  as  the 

the  public  ii  it  satisfied  his  own  judgment,  he  suf-  newspapers  said  them  and  by  sheer  merit,  gener- 

fered  the  humiliation  of  being  called  a  "syndicate**  ally  hidden  in   the  modest   cloak  of   anonymity, 

by  his  contemporaries.                             ^        ^  attracted  the  reader*s  eye  instantly  to  his  words. 

He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  St.  In  his  essays,  "Letter  to  a  Youne  Journalist'*  and 

Andrews,  and   Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  as  a  "How  to  Succeed  in  Literature,*   he  has  set  down 

young  graduate  came  sharply  to  public  attention  his  journalistic  creed. 

through  the  smoke  of  his  famous  controversy  with  As  a  critic  he  was  not  fearful  of  truth  and  laid 
Max  Mtiller  over  certain  disputed  points  of  an-  barefaults  with  a  sense  of  righteousness  in  so  doing, 
thropology.  Miiller  had  professed  to  discover  that  but  he  did  fear  and  loathe  the  flippant  insincerity 
the  seeds  of  the  old  Aryan  myths  germinated*  in  that  leads  straight  to  a  distortion  of  facts.  As 
language  that  had  become  debased  and  put  for-  whimsical  as  Lamb,  as  conservative  as  Hazlitt,  his 
ward  this  theory  in  his  "Science  of  Language."  literary  methods  were  beyond  criticism.  Even  in 
Lang,  with  great  vigor,  in  a  slashing  public  attack,  his  controversies  there  was  not  the  effort  to  settle 
tore  Miiller  s  ponderous  science  to  tatters,  and  put  things  definitely  so  much  as  the  insistence  that 
forward  the  theory  that  certain  race-thought  was  there  was  another  point  of  view.  Loving  the  art 
inherent  in  man  and  that  mythology,  Aryan  or  non-  that  brought  high  moments  and  stirred  the  heart 
Aryan,  was  merely  the  overlapping  from  one  age  to  to  noble  emotions,  he  was  never  tempted  into  the 
another  of  ancient  race-thought.  Various  period-  freakish,  the  decadent,  or  the  perverse.  The  sun- 
icals  took  up  the  warfare;  scientists  took  sides,  and  light,  the  fresh  air,  the  open,  free  country,  the 
the  controversy  continued  for  several  years.  Lang  heather,  and  the  wild  moors  were  his  delight.  He 
had  as  great  respect  for  science  as  any  man  living,  scorned  a  certain  phase  of  modern  realism  and  the 
but  while  he  respected  science,  he  thought  intuition  warping  gloom  of  Ibsen  gave  him  mental  nausea, 
often  came  nearer  the  truth.  With  Kant,  he  saw  He  hunted  "ghosts,"  but  they  were  not  the  Scan- 
that  Being-in-itself  was  timeless  and  spxaceless  and  dinavian  phantoms  of  terror  and  despair,  but 
that  the  Old  and  the  New  were  different  only  as  to  gentle  ghosts  who  rang  bells  and  dragged  chain* 
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and  wrrv  ijuite  pU>'f  ul  and  hannlcss.  "  BcUissima 
and  ttte  Yellow  Dwarf"  were  more  essential  to  the 
wurid,  he  belie*-cd,  than  Rebci:ca  o(  Rosroersholm 
or  Hilda  Wanjtel.  In  his  delightful  fairi'  tales, 
he  stra\'e  to  make  alji'e  again  a  whole  world  of  dead 
heroes,  sagas,  and  cherished  saints, — the  wonder- 
folk  who  lived  when  the  eanh  was  young.  Without 
the  natural  gift  for  writing  fairy  tales  that  Grimm 
and  Hans  Christian  Ander^n  possessed,  he  con- 
structed them  with  thesameenthusiasm  he  brought 
to  (he  translation  of  Homer.  To  choose  between 
the  "grey  tree  or  the  green"  ne\-er  troubled  him 
an  instant.  He  chose  both  and  tbey  throve  equally 
well  in  his  garden. 

Among  his  many  whimsical  productions  arc 
"Essays  in  Epistolary  Parody."  a  volume  of  pre- 
tended letters  from  one  literary  celebrity  to  an- 
other. The  letter  presumably  written  by  Mrs. 
Gamp  to  Betsy  Prifi  will  reward  the  reader  with  the 
flavor  of  a  rare  kinaof  htimor — a  light,  hybrid  prod- 
uct that  is  unfortunately  nearly  extinct.  He  was 
always  ahead  of  the  times  in  his  appreciation  of 
coming  literary  men  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
appreciate  our  own  Sidney  Lanier  and  the  neg- 
lected writings  ot  Poe.  The  conclusion  of  his  let- 
ter to  Poe  from  "Letters  to  Dead  Authors,"  givea 
UB  a  taste  of  Lang's  serious  style  at  its  best.  The 
letter  ends  thus: 

"Farewell,   farewell,  thou   somtfcr  and  solitary 


^tpirit.  a  gcnios  tethered  to  the 
Licfcaork  at  the  press,  a  gentle- 
nua  aaoog  canaille,  a  poet 
anooR  panaslen.  dowered  with 
a  Kboiar't  taste  witliout  a 
scholar's  traimng.emtMttered  by 
bis  smatKi  scam  and  all  ua- 
supponcd  hy  his  coosolatioDs." 
EjBRiiially  a  romanticist,  he 
era-  preferred  to  write  of  "  high 
sfwits.  a  Ugtit  heart,  a  sharp 
ivord.  a  fan  wench,  a  good 
horse."  than  to  be  concerned 
with  weighucr  matters.  He 
Bi:iliiplied  hiinseU  and  profected 
hii  cnerKH  into  many  differ- 
ent fields,  nana  (roni  the  soil  of 
Scotland  like  a  Dugc,  beneficent, 
literary  genie,  to  be  iranaf  onued 
at  win  into  shapes  of  a  thousand 
defichts. 

.^  excellent  portrait  pub- 
lished some  >-cars  ago  in  the 
English  magazine  LiUralure 
shows  Mr.  Lang  in  his  study — 
a  slender  man,  yet  of  sturdy 
physique,  with  a  dock  of  white 
hacr  tossed  back  from  a  high 
forehead.  The  eyes  are  the 
ntoBt  r«Darkable  feature,  pierc- 
ii^  and  brilliant,  revealing  the 
immense  ritality  of  the  man 
who  played  at  work  and  there- 
fort  nei-ei-  tired  of  it.  A  phys- 
iognomist would  find  delight  in 
aiulyiing  his  face— the  rellec- 
ti\'e  domed  forehead,  the  in- 
tuitive brows,  the  rolling,  deep- 
set  eyes  indicating  eloquence 
and  thoughtfulness,  the  jaw 
with  its  lines  of  determination 
and  the  irregular  nose  showing 
a  power  of  self-defense,  anal- 
ysis, and  utental  curiosity.  Gilbert  Chesterton 
has  called  him  an  "emancipated  conservative," 
belonging  to  that  class  of  'literary  men  of 
which  Aristophanes  was  the  greatest."  He  lived 
a  wonderful  life,  spending  his  talent  royally.  To 
walk  through  life  listlessly  was  to  him  the  great 
sin;  one  must  expand  and  grow  in  order  to  gain  the 
"fruit  of  a  quickened.  muUiplied  consciousness." 
We  may  well  ask  after  a  retrospect  over  the 

E (ducts  of  his  diverse  activities,  Did  Andrew 
ng  ever  really  come  into  his  own  (for  he  never 
wrote  a  masterpiece)  or  was  he  forever  wandering 
upon  the  edges  of  liis  actual  domain?  It  seems 
upon  reflection  that  he  did  finally  come  into  hb 
own  country,  which  was — Fairyland.  The  death- 
less legend  was  his  first  love  and  his  last.  He  wrote 
attended  by  eivcs  and  gnomes,  trolls  and  pixies. 
To  the  music  of  rin^ng  hoofs,  he  spun  tales  of 
"goblin  ghost  and  fau-y,  fight  and  foray,  fair  ladies 
and  true  lovers,  gallant  knights  and  hard  blades." 
We  may  bid  him  a  long  farewell  with  the  question 
he  propounded  to  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  in  the 
"Letters  to  Dead  Authors":  "In  what  manner  of 
Paradise  are  we  to  conceive  that  you  are  dwelling. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  A  CAMPAIGN  YEAR 

^ROM  early  indications  it  seems  clear  that  in  one  them  to  speak  with  authority.    An  introductory 

respect  at  least  this  presidential  campaign  will  chapter  is  contributed  by  the  editor,  Prof.  William 

differ  from  those  that  have  gone  before;    a  new  B.  Munro  of  Harvard. 

style  of  "  literature  "  is  demanded.    Congressmen's  Still  another  summary  of  up-to-date  information 

tariff  speeches,  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  is  **  Direct  Elections  and  Lawmaking  by  Popular 

and  franked  by  the  hundred  thousand  to  admiring  Vote/'*  by  Edwin  M.  Bacon  and  Morrill  Wyman. 

constituents  and  faithful  party  workers,  are  all  This  little  volume  deals  not  only  with  the  initiative, 

very  well  in  their  way,  but  this  year  the  people  are  referendum,  and  recall,  but  also  treats  of  commis- 

talking  and  reading  about  other  and  more  f  unda-  sion  government  for  cities  and  the  preferential  vote, 
mental  problems  of  government.    The  publishing 

houses  are  alive  to  this  situation  and  are  making  Ex-President  Roosevelt's  proposition  known  as 

intelligent  efforts  to  meet  it.    Time  was  when  the  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions  has  given  rise  to  an 

biographies  of  the  candidates,  issued  as  a  rule  by  immense  amount  of  discussion  both  within  and 

sub^ription  houses,  were  about  the  only  bound  without  the  legal  profession.     One 

volumes  that  were  especially  prepared  for  a  cam-  the  People"**  outcome  has  wen  a  searching  in- 

paign  market.    Now  tnere  is  a  call  for  books  of  an-  .  quiry  into  the  relation  sustain^  by 

other  kind, — those  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  the  courts  to  legislation.    Perhaps  never  before  in 

discussion  of  public  questions.  our  national  history  has  this  matter  been  so  thor- 
oughly canvassed.    Among  the  fruits  of  this  in- 

In  this  campaign,  more  than  in  any  that  has  pre-  quiry  we  have  a  clearly  written  little  treatise  on 
ceded  it,  the  interest  centers  in  the  organization  of  Majority  Rule  and  the  Judiciary,"  *  by  William  L. 
the  democracy  itself;  for  the  real  and  vital  issue  Ransom,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  with  an  introduc- 
^^  is  not  any  specific  policy,  but  the  tion  tjy  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Speaking  as  a  lawyer. 
Rule  working  out  of  the  foundation  prin-  Mr.  Ransom,  while  advocating  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
ciples  of  all  free  government.  It  is  proposal  to  submit  to  popular  vote  the  decisions  of 
significant  that  one  of  the  books  of  the  current  sea-  state  courts  in  certain  cases  involving  the  constitu- 
son  should  bear  the  title,  "Government  by  All  the  tionality  of  laws  passed  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
People,"' — not  o/ or /or  the  people.  In  the  coming  power,  seeks  no  quarrel  with  those  who  believe 
two  months  this  phrase  will  come  to  have  a  new  that  the  same  results  should  be  accomplished 
meaning  because  it  will  represent  certain  definite  through  the  established  method  of  general  constitu- 
reforms  in  our  governmental  system.  Dr.  Wilcox  tional  amendment.  He  recognizes  the  same  princi- 
specifies  several  of  these  in  the  sub-title  of  his  pie  back  of  both  methods,  but  he  prefers  the 
work. — "The  Initiative,  the  Referendum,  and  the  Koosevelt  proposal  as  the  more  conservative,  suit- 
Recall  as  Instruments  of  Democracy."  The  argu-  able,  sound,  and  adaptable  of  the  two.  Lawyers 
ments  for  and  against  each  of  these  mnovations  are  and  laymen  who  may  be  inclined  to  differ  with  Mr. 
succinctly  stated.  The  failures  of  the  old  system  Ransom  in  this  matter  would  still  do  well  to  read 
of  checks  and  balances  are  summarized  and  reasons  with  care  his  exposition  of  the  proposal  for  "direct 
are  advanced  for  the  belief  that  the  new  political  popular  definition"  as  opposed  to  general  amend- 
instruments  will  on  the  whole  be  more  effective  in  ment."  Such  a  reading  may  help  materially  In 
establishing  popular  self-government.  Dr.  Wilcox  removing  misconceptions, 
is  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Franchises  of  the  New 

York  Public  Service  Commission  and  is  a  recog-  Certain   recent   commentators  on   the   federal 

nized  authority  on  municipal  government  in  the  Constitution  having  taken  the  ground  that  the 

United  States.  framers  of  that  sacred  document  never  intended 

In  this  connection  two  very  helpful  books  of  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  pass 
reference  are  Dr.  Oberholtzer's  "  Referendum,  Ini-  Jhe  LSTUr"**  "P^"  ^^^  constitutionality  of  acts  of 
tiative,  and  Recall  in  America"  (a  new  edition)  Congress,  historical  students  of  con- 
and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard's  "  Documents  on  the  servative  tendencies  have  felt  bound  to  search  for 
State-wide  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall."  some  justification  of  the  long-established  practice 
Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor's  "Equity  Series"  (published  of  judicial  control.  One  of  the  ablest  of  these  in- 
quarterly  at  ip20  Chestnut  Street,  Philaoelphia)  is  vestigators,  Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard,  of  Columbia 
an  indispensable  aid  to  all  who  wish  to  be  accur-  University,  presents  in  a  little  volume  entitled 

ately  informed  on  the  progress  of  the  direct-legis-  "The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution"*  evi- 

1.?          J  •     .  .    ..  .                         -              -        ^  •         .....        ....             "members  of 

at  least  ac- 

^ «„,^,       . , .    and  that  of 

referendum,  an3  recall  by  such  eminent  pubficists  these  twenty-five  not  less  than  fourteen  believed 
as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presi-  that  the  judicial  power  included  the  right  and  duty 
dent  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  Congressman  McCall,  of  passing  on  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  Con- 
Senator  Bourne,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  by  gress.  It  cannot,  then,  be  said  that  the  Supreme 
various  writers  whose  special  knowledge  of  Ore-  Court  has  "usurped"  this  function,  even  though 

gon's  experience  and  that  of  other  States  qualifies   

-^ •  Direct  Electlone  and  LAW-maldng  by  Popular  Vote.   By 

I  ci^w^wL..L I  K-  All  ^k     n      1          -,.-....  Edwin  M.  Bacon  and  Morrill  Wyman.    Houghton.  Mifflin 

S?S22^  wJilir*  S?**'  a?  In»*r«P«nto  of  Democracy.  « Majority  Rule  and  the  Judiciary.    By  WUUam  L.  Ran- 

^T^HliHt^*^  f^^^'^'  P^^^i.  %^Jt^'  som.     ScTibnora.     177  pp.     60  cent*. 

iiJJn  Wil5iI^*A*  'JSi?*'?**"^..^^  Recmll.  Edited  by  WU-  tThe  Supreme  Court  and  the  OonaUtuUon.     By  Oharles 

Uam  B.  Monro.  Appleton  s.    366  pp.     fl.60.  A.  Beard.     Macmlllan.     127  pp.     fl. 
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its     practice   is  not  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  Prison/*>hehassetdownarecordof  life  as  he  found 

Constitution  itself.  it  there.     He  has  opened  the  doors,  torn  away  the 

A     more  positive  assertion  of  this  argument  is  walls  of  a  great  lazar  house,  and  let  the  noisome  dis- 

macio    by  J.  Hampden  Dougherty  in  "Power  of  orders  he  found  within  tell  their  own 

Foderal    Judiciary  over  Legislation. "^     He  main-  t,^^        8'<>ry      The  astounding   fact    that 

tains  that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  remains    after    one   has   read   this 

the     members  of  the  ratifying  conventions  in  the  "myriorama  of  prison  life,"  is  that  so  far  no  man 

several  States,  not  only  meant  to  give  but  actually  has  arisen  to  give  Donald  Lowrie  the  lie.     It  wasjiot 

did    give  to  the  federal  judiciary  the  power  to  de-  all  misery  in  San  Quentin;   there  was  tragedy  and 

clare   laws  unconstitutional.     He  ascribes  in  detail  hatred  and  despair,  but  there  was  also  kindlinesss 

the   origin  of  the  counter  notion  that  the  judiciary  and  brotherhood.     The  misery  and  the  brutality 

liaxre  no  such  power,  and  devotes  considerable  space  were  the  result  of  our  system  of  legal  revenge  that 

to   tHe  refutation  of  what  he  regards  as  fallacies  in  cages   men   and    dehumanizes   them.     Read    the 

the    views  held  by  such  latter-day  jurists  as  Chief  story  of  Ed.  Morrell,  who  was  kept  five  years  in  the 

J  vast  ice  Walter  Clark,  of  the  North  Carolina  Su-  **  solitary."     You,  the  reader,  can  see  him  "horri- 

prenae  Court,  and  Dean  William  Trickett,  of  the  bly  emaciated;  the  knee  and  elbow  and  shoulder- 

][>iclcinson  Law  School.  bones  stood  out  like  huge  knots'  through  the  drawn 

Whatever  may  be  our  conclusions  regarding  the  ^""^  y^"^  ^^u"'  "^^u^  ^^  ribs  reminded  me  of  the 

intentions  of  the  fathers  as  to  judicial  control  of  ""^^^  P^  ^  ^  ,^Pj»*"K>'}«  '"  ^^-^nt  of  a  butcher's 

\2^iJlation,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  minimize  the  '^^5^*t'"!"^\t,  y?",."^'".!^"?  ^^^  a  smgulariy 

leg^siax              ^^^^^  ^^^  wid^pread  charges  that  vivid  chapter  that  tells  with  faultless  detail  just 

•A;«^"**Miv"    J^ave  been  brought  against  the  courts  ^'^^  ^^^^    uk'^^l  *"  ^"^  Quentin.     After  you 

-OUtfTchy      .^  ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^.^  read  through  the  book  perhaps  you  will  see  that  the 

iHe  hostile  attitude  of  a  large  section  of  the  Ameri-  J"^"  y,^^  ^5"*  ^^  ^**^"^^.il^^  P"^"  %^^^!^  H?^^ 

can  public  toward  what  is  believed  to  be  the  reac-  \Y''\,^>^  k^'^^'V^^Tu  ^^^"^  ^"if  "«^  ^1  legalized 

^^tilry  trend  of  many  of  our  judicial  decisions.  ,k^."*"«  ^^^  .**  ^^^'^  P^'?^"^'"  ^yj^^  ^tate)  and 


TV^  spirit  of  this  popular  opposition  to  the  courts  J^tL '^'^'*«^.    /PS"^p,^^^tJ"f^"^ -^^u    ^}'^?^^ 

is  cl^rly  voiced  in  a  volume  V  Gilbert  E.  Roe,  of  ^"^^  ™<>"^  ^^'       ^^'^^^^  Lowne's  book  is  a 

the   New  York  Bar.  which  bears  the  significant  If  w«^"'  ^^^:   There  are  no  sentimentahties  within 

title. ''Our  Judicial01igarchy."«    Mr.  Roe  presents  »ts  covep.pust  a  setting-downof  facts,  andapor- 

many  facts  that  will  certainly  not  be  pleasant  read-  ^^1^  of  characters  with  a  certain  brutal  direct ne^. 

ine  for  members  of  the  legal  profession,  but  it  is  only  J^^  kH^"v^  ^^  T'^^^  '^  """^  changing  toward 

im  iwi  •                             6     I'                • ^ 7  crime,   but   it   is  chanein 


oi  ine  suDj      .  crime  with  as  much  differentiation  and  intelligence 

Donald  Lowrie  was  "  No.  19,093  "in  San  Quentin   as  we  have  long  bestowed  upon  the  treatment  of 
Prison,   California.     In  his  book.   **My  Life  in   physical  disease. 


OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS 

A  TIMELY  and  much-needed  illustrated  manual  A  very  useful  handbook,  both  for  the  student 

-^  of  "The  Important  Timber  Trees  of  the  United  and  the  practical  forester,  is  the  "Illustrated  Key 

States"*  for  the  use  of  foresters,  students  and  lay-  to  the  Wild  and  Commonly  Cultivated  Trees  of  the 

men  in  forestry,  lumbermen,  farmers  Northeastern  United  States  and  Adjacent  Can- 

^"l^reeS**"*    ^^^    Other    landowners,    has   been  ada,"*  by  J.  Franklin  Collins  and   Howard  W. 

written  by  Simon  B.  Elliott,  of  the  Preston.  This  book  is  small  enough  to  be  readily 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Reservation  Commission,  carried  in  the  pocket,  but  its  illustrations  are  on  a 
ThemainpurposeofNlr.  Elliott's  book  is  to  encour-  scale  that  faalitates  the  identification  of  forest 
age  tree-growing  for  economic  purposes  only.  The  species, 
valuable  feature  of  his  book,  in  fact,  is  the  discrimin- 
ating selection  that  he  makes  from  the  great  number  Further  indication  of  the  awakening  interest  in 
of  native  forest  species,  many  of  which  are  impor-  forestry  throughout  the  country  is  afforded  by  the 
tant  and  useful  in  their  way,  while  not  capable  of  publication  of  a  thick  volume  on  "Forestry  in  New 
producing  the  best  and  most  needed  forest  products  England,"*  by  Ralph  Chipman  Haw- 
in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  labor  and  Forestry  ^^y»  9^  ^^^  ^^^^  Forest  School,  and 
expense.  Those  who  are  interested  in  forestry  on  Austin  Foster  Hawes,  State  Forester 
the  investment  side  of  the  question  will  profit  of  Vermont.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  Forester 
especially  from  Mr.  Elliott's  book.  Henry  S.  Graves  "  with  a  deep  sense  of  our  personal 

— 7~^rz — .  ,   .._, ,  _. .    . — ;  obligations  to  him  as  our  preceptor  in  the  Yale  For- 

Ham^S  DoiS?^.  ^^  P.*KitSS'.'8§S!.''*S6  pS^i!  est  School,  which  he  organized  and  built  up  to  rank  as 

•  Our  Judicial  Oligarchy.    By  OUbert  E.  Roe.    B.  W.    — — >  ^     .  .    ^  ... 7"^; ZT^ 

Huebf»ch.     230  po.     f  1.  ^Key  to  Trees.     By  J.  Pranklln  OolUns  and  Howard  W. 

*My   Life   In  Prlaon.     By  Donald  Lowrie.     Mitchell  Preston.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.     184  pp..  ill.     $1.25. 

Kennerly.     422  pp.     $1.25.  •  Forestry  in  New  Ensland.     By  Kalph  Chipman  Haw- 

•  The  Important   Timt>er  Trees  of  the  United    States,  ley  and  Austin  Poster  Hawes.     New  York:  John  Wiley  ft 
**-  "' B.  Elliott.  Houghton. MiflUn  Co.  382  pp..  ill.  $2.50.  Sons.     470  pp..  Ul.     $3.50. 


OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS 

the  {oremost  echool  <rf  forestry  in  this  countiy,  and 
in  recognilion  of  his  services  to  American  forestry  ' 
as  an  wiucator,  writer,  and  administrator."  The 
authors  of  thb  work  have  been  governed,  as  they 
say  in  their  preface,  by  a  twofold  purpose;  "First,  , 
by  the  desire  to  present  a  book  which  might  be  of 
practical  assistance  toall  classes  oflandownersin  the 
East;  and  second,  to  produce  a  text-book  treating 
of  foreslrj;  in  New  England."  While  the  book  b 
written  with  special  reference  to  New  England,  it 
has  a  much  wider  field  of  application,  since  forest 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  New  England  prevail 
over  a  large  part  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
also  in  southeastern  Canada. 

Much  up-to-date  information  regarding  Ameri- 
can forest  conservation  and  the  condition  of  the 
lumber  market  at  the  present  time  is  eijibodied  in 
the  official  report  of  the  tenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,'  held  at 
Cincinnati,  on  May  7-8,  igia. 

[l  may  not  be  generally  understood  by  the  inex- 
pert that  there  exists  among  American  anglers  a 
small  but  "progressive"  party,  the  chief  plank  of 
whose  platform  is  the  advantage  of 
"  aS  Mr"'  the  dry  ily  over  the  wet  fly.  Here- 
tofore the  followers  of  this  dry-fly 
cult  have  had  to  rely  altogether  on  English  writers 
for  the  propaganda  of  the  movement.  With  the 
present  season,  however,  Mr.  Emlyn  M.  Gill,  of 
New  York,  an  ardent  dry-fly  enthusiast,  has  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  his  American  fellow  anglers  a 
rcadableand  interesting  little  volume  on  "Practical 
Dry-Fly  Fishing."*  \Vnile  it  was  shown  years  ago, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  English  fishermen,  that  the  dry 
fly  proved  a  successful  lure  in  the  smooth  chalk 
streams  of  southern  England,  Mr.  Gill  has  become 
convinced  it  is  equally  efhcicnt  when  used  on  our 
American  streams,  where  conditions  are  different. 
Knowing  from  experience  and  observation  just 
what  these  conditions  are,  Mr.  Gill  has  been  able  to  The  breed  of  dogs  known  in  America  as  Russian 
write  an  extremely  helpful  and  practical  handbook  wolfhounds  and  in  their  Russian  home  as  Borzoi 
for  American  appliration.  The  Literary  Honors  ia  described  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Thomas  in  an 
Committee  of  the  Camp  Fire  Club  oi   America,  attractive  little  volume*  made  up  of 

?^  up  of  such  sportsmen  and  naturalists  as  ^''j"  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend.  Mr. 
William  T.   Hornaday,   Charles  Livingston  Bull,  Thomas  is  a  well-versed  authority 

Robert  T.  Morris,  A,  W.  Dimock,  Ernest  Thompson  on  hounds  and  coursing  and  has  made  a  special 
Seton  and  Emerson  McMillan,  has  unanimously  studyof  the  Bonoi.manyof  which  hehasimported 
Indorsed  Mr.  Gill  s  book,  and  each  member  per-  to  this  country  after  observing  them  in  their 
sonalty  commends  the  practical  value  of  its  native  land.  Such  members  of  the  hound  family 
suggestions.  are  not  likely  to  suffer  the  ignoble  fate  of  their 

_„       „  ,  , „  „  ,    Missouri  cousins  in  the  campaign  song.     Nobody 

Mrs.  Ellen  Robertson  -  M  iller  s  "Butterfly  and  would  want  to  kick  such  dogs  aroun'.  This  is  Mr. 
Moth  Boak"'wa9  developed  ina  perfectly  natural  Thomas'  tribute  to  the  Borzoi:  "He  is  a  corn- 
way  from  a  series  of  familiar  Ulks  to  children  about  panionable  dog  par  excellence,  but  is  strictly  what 
V  ch  H  '""^  mysteries  of  the  chrysalis  and  1  should  term  a  one-man  dog:  and  I  have  never 
loBumrfly  '"^  ■""t*'  "^  ^^^y  *ere  encountered  recommended  the  ownership  of  one  to  the  man  who 
during  a  summer  in  the  country,  expects  lo  delegate  his  care  to  others.  He  must. 
All  the  species  described  by  the  author  in  this  book  like  all  other  dogs,  be  brought  up  for  the  purpose 
have  been  personally  studied  and  observed  by  her,  for  which  he  is  intended;  but  properiy  trained  and 
and  the  text  is  illustrated  partly  by  her  own  draw-  educated,  he  will  be  found  as  companionable  as 
ings  and  partly  from  photographs  which  the  pub-  thebest— no  fonderof  fighting  than  the  deerhound, 
hshers  reproduce  with  unusual  success.  faithful  as  the  collie,  and  more  picturesque  than 

"*~"  ■"'   ■— -■    ■        ^^JF^Il.^led^y  »u-        Major  Henry  T.  Allen.  U.  S.  A., formerly  military 

attacWat  St.  Petersburg,  contributes  a  foreword. 

Imlyn  M.  OUl.    9crll)- 

<  ObMrvuioiu  on  Bonol.  oUad  In  Amerkm  Riualui  Woll- 
ly    Klltn     Robertun-    bouDdi.     By  JoMpli  B.  Thomu.     HouAtoo.  MUnin  Oo. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PHILOSOPHY 

COME  reviewers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  have  two  books,  "The  Super-Race,'**  by  Mr.  Scott 

^  Dr.  Deussen's  book,  *"Ine  System  of  Vedanta,"*  Nearing,   and    "The   Burden  of   Poverty,*'*   by 

will  have  scant  appreciation,  as  the  subject  is  too  Charles  F.  Dole. 

highly  abstract  for  the  scope  of  the 

^PhiioSophy"   Western  mind.     It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Nearing*s  superman  is  not  the  man-brute 

that  readers  will  not  be  discouraged  of  Nietzsche — triumphant  through  all-conquerii^ 

by  its  title.     Dr.  Deussen  is  a  professor  in  Kiel  egoism.     He  is  the  man  who  will  emerge,  who  is 

University  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  recognized  ^     ^      _|        emerging  from  progressive  democ- 

authorities  on  Hindu  philosophy.     This  is  a  rare  sup^r^Riice"  "^^y — ^^^    "^"^    ^"^    understands 

and  wonderful  book  that  is  chieny  concerned  with  race-culture    and    knows    himself, 

the  science  of  the  soul.     The  name  "Vedanta**  The  factors  which   will   combine  to  produce   a 

means    simply   the  "end  of  the    Veda"  or  the  super-race  here  in  the  United  States  are  set  down 

"dogmas  of  the  Veda,**  and  the  Veda  is  the  closing  as  follows:  "  Natural  resources,  stock  of  dominant 

chapters  of  the  single  Brahamanas,  certain  sacred  races,  leisure,  the  emancipation  of  women,  the 

books    of    India,    usually    called    "  Upanishads,  *'  abandonment  of  war,  a  knowledge  of  race-making, 

which  is  freely  translated  "secret  doctrine."    The  a  knowledge  of  social  adjustment,  and  a  widc- 

Vedanta  philosophy  finds  its  source  in  Brahman,  spread  educational  machinery.'*     It  is  a  book  of 

and  Brahman  is  the  great  cosmic  force  or  psychic  vision — of  "the  vision  that  is  coming  true.'* 
principle  of  the  universe.     Brahman  nianifests  in 

Nirvana  the  periect  union  with  the  divine,  also  as  Mr.  Dole  calls  our  attention  to  the  problem  of 

creator  of  the  esoteric  world.     In  the  Veda  you  poverty  in  modern  times  and  leads  on  to  sugges- 

win  find  the  seeds  of  all  known  philosophical  sys-  tions  as  to  its  cure.     Now  Mr.  Dole*s  theory  for 

tems.     You  will  rediscover  Heraclitus,  Paramen-  the  cure  of  poverty  is  very  like  the 

ides,  and  Plato;  you  will  find  the  doctrines  which  g^n  of  Poverty  formulas  for  the  super-race,  namely, 

came  to  fruitage  in  the  writings  of  Spinoza,  Jacob  rationalistic  socialistic  theory,  em- 

B6hme,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Descartes.     Emer-  cient  government,  the  abolition  of  special  privi- 

son's  lofty  thought  was  merely  the  philosophy  of  leges,  race  evolution,  and  the  growth  of  humani- 

Brahman  filtered  through  a  marvelous  Western  tarianism.     But  in  the  end  he  leaves  us  just  where 

mind.    There  is  an  introduction  of  one  hundred  we  began — ^at  the  door  of  our  individual  responsi- 

pages,  after  which  the  book  is  divided  into  four  bility   for    poverty.      All   the   beautiful   theories 

parts,  dealing  with  cosmology,  metaphysics,  psy-  and   the  helpful  suggestions    in    the   world    are 

chology,  and  the  doctrines  of  transmigration  and  worthless  unless  the  individual  will  shoulder  his 

liberation.     There   are   six   conditions   given    as  own  share  of   the    "burden   of   poverty.**     The 

necessary  to  those  who  would  comprehend  the  doc-  book  is  compact,  clear  of  argument,  and  terse  of 

trines  of  Vedanta.    They  are:  "Tranquillity,  Re-  expression, 
straint.  Renunciation,  Resignation,  Concentration, 

and  Belief.**     In  other  words,  you  cannot  view  the  Caroline  Williams  Le  Favre  presents  a  scientific 

soul  in  its  immortal  splendor  until  the  passions  and  artistic  plea  for  a  nobler  beauty  in  an  artistic 

have  been  stilled  and  the  mind  cleared  of  dross,  gray-and-gold  volume  bearing  the  title,  "Beauty 

The  Vedic  doctrine  will  bring  to  the  Western  mind  of  the  Highest  Type.  *  *  *     Her  argu- 

a  deliverance  from  the  fear  of  death.     Immortality  Beauty       ment  is  based  upon  the  conception 

in  the  Occidental  sense  means  indestructibility  by  of^the  individual  as  a  kind  of  human 

death;  the  Indian  term  is  *^ amritdtvam^**  the  de-  musical  instrument  with  which  we  play  or  sing, 

liverance  of  the  liberated  soul  from  dying,  which  is  Within  this  instrument  there  are  harmonies  of  sense 

a  vastly  different  thing.     Our  Western  idea  of  im-  and  harmonies  of  mind  and  soul.    To  become  truly 

mortality  simply  postulates  the  existence  of  some-  beautiful  we  must  be  in  touch  with  nature,  hu- 

thing  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  dissolution.    We  manity,  and  divinity.     In  the  first  chapter  of  this 

should  study  this  science  of  the  soul  because  "the  book,  the  author  describes  the  highest  type  of 

soul  is  the  point  in  the  universe  where  the  veil  beauty  attainable  in  the  purely  American  family, 

(woven  of  time  and  space  and  causality)  that  covers  This  type  is  a  blend  of  the  Greek  and  the  Anglo- 

"Being-in-itself,**  becomes  so  transparent  that  we  Saxon,  one  that  expresses  inward  and  outward 

perceive  facts  through  it  which  protest  against  the  symmetry.     Mrs.  Le  Favre  writes  with  exceeding 

cosmic  laws  of  Realism  and  oppose  themselves  to  a  grace  of  expression.     She  has  glimpsed  the  great 

logical  elaboration  of  it.*'  Image  of  rerfection.** 

In  the  "Art  of  Life  Series,"  a  collection  of  help-  B/w"'SuS:S.'"m°!,1?~?o'2SH?.'"-   ^^  *^"  ''^'*- 

ful  books  edited  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  we  "The  Burden  of  Poverty.    By  Charles  P.  Dole.    B.  W. 

_— S2 Huebsch.     124  pp.     60  cents. 

1  The  Syatem  of  Vedanta.     By  Paul  Deuasen.     Trans-  « Beauty  of  the  Highest  Type.     By  Caroline  Williams  Le 

lated  by  Charles  Johnston.     The  Open  Court  Publishing  Favre.     Passaic.   N.   J.:   HiMlth  Cfulture  Company.     85 

Comi>any.    613  pp.  pp.    f  1. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR, 

IT  is  a  fact  that  the  general  investor  knows  thority  and  the  Legislature  has  been  urged 
very  little  about  analyzing  real-estate  to  widen  materially  the  scope  of  the  depart- 
propositions.  As  a  result  there  have  already  ment's  activities.  Leading  real-estate  men  in 
been  several  failures  and  severe  losses,  such  New  York  City  favor  this  movement  and  if  the 
as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Industrial  Savings  Legislature  will  make  a  few  changes  in  the 
&  Loan  Association,  the  New  York  Mortgage  present  law  and  vote  a  reasonable  appropria- 
Company,  and  the  Columbia  Real  Estate  tion,  the  situation  in  regard  to  real-estate 
Company.  It  is  predicted  by  a  leading  au-  securities  in  the  metropolis  will  be  revolu- 
thority  that  if  the  business  of  the  companies  tionized  for  the  better. 
which  sell  bonds,  unsecured  or  insufficiently  There  are  at  least  fifty  companies  in  New 
secured  by  real  estate,  continues  to  increase  York  City,  subject  to  no  State  regulation, 
there  will  be  as  many  failures  as  among  the  which  sell  bonds  secured  by  deed  of  trust  or 
old  western  farm-mortgage  companies  prior  mortgage  on  real  estate.  The  law  contem- 
to  1890.  plates  that  this  business  be  reserved  to  com- 

**  From  a  selfish  business  point  of  view  I  will  panics  regulated  by  the  Banking  Department, 
be  sorry  if  the  State  Banking  Department  but  its  wording  is  such  that  at  least  fifty 
secures  jurisdiction  over  all  the  companies  companies  escape  regulation.  Some  of  these 
selling  bonds  based  on  real  estate,"  said  are  strong  and  in  every  way  financially  sol- 
an alert,  keen-eyed  little  man,  whose  two  vent  and  responsible.  They  are  managed  by 
modest  rooms  in  a  big  Wall  Street  office  build-  men  of  integrity  and  sagadty.  They  have 
ing  are  lined  with  steel  cabinets  containing  a  comparatively  long  record  of  successful 
the  record  of  nearly  every  promoter  in  New  operation  and  their  properties  are  advan- 
York  City.  "But  as  a  citizen  in  this  com-  tageously  located.  These  companies  will  not 
munity  I  will  be  very  glad  if  these  companies  be  afiFected  by  new  legislation,  but  there  are 
can  be  regulated."  **And,"  he  added,  as  he  large  numbers  of  concerns  which  would  be 
turned  to  resume  dictating  a  report  on  ruled  out  of  business  by  the  standards  the 
a  concern  of  doubtful  standing,  at  the  point  Banking  Department  is  certain  to  establish, 
where  the  questioner  had  interrupted  him,  Too  many  real-estate  companies  offer  the 
"if  every  fraudulent  or  deceptive  real-estate  public  "guaranteed"  6  and  7  per  cent,  bonds, 
bond  company  is  closed  some  new  method  without  stating  whether  they  are  first  or 
of  abstracting  the  people's  savings  will  be  second-mortgage  or  merely  equity  bonds, 
found.    I  guess  my  work  will  keep  up."  These  distinctions  are  vital,  but  the  investor 

This  mail,  who  reports  on  the  standing  does  not  properly  analyze  them,  so  strong  upon 
and  financial  responsibility  of  brokers,  pro-  him  is  the  lure  and  romance  of  the  mere 
moters,  and  stock  and  bond-selling  concerns,  name  of  New  York  City  real-estate, 
much  as  the  two  great  mercantile  agencies  do  Many  companies  buy  real  estate,  manage 
in  regard  to  merchants  and  traders,  knew  well  it  and  sell  debenture  bonds  against  it.  If 
enough  that  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bank-  this  property  is  not  too  heavily  mortgaged 
ing  Department  should  be  extended  his  own  tobeginwithandif  it  is  judiciously  purchased 
work  would  be  that  much  restricted.  But  he  and  managed,  the  bonds  sold  agamst  it  are 
realized  that  where  one  rich  investor  might  excellent  investments,  provided  there  are  not 
make  use  of  his  private  service  a  thousand  too  many  of  them.  A  few  companies  engaged 
poor  investors  would  be  protected  by  the  in  this  business  deserve  nothmg  but  praise 
publicly  known  activities  of  the  State  Bank-  for  their  methods.  But  even  with  such  com- 
ing Superintendent.  And  no  good  citizen  panics  the  bonds  are  not  secured  by  first 
would  regret  the  extension  of  investment  mortgage.  They  are  merely  debentures 
protection  from  the  few  to  the  many.  against  the  equity  in  the  property,  and  every- 

The  authority  of  the  New  York  State  thing  depends  on  the  value  of  the  property, 
Banking  Department  over  companies  selling  its  management,  and  the  number  of  bonds 
bonds  more  or  less  secured  by  real  estate  is  issued  against  it. 

at  present  limited  and  somewhat  hazy.  There       If  the  prospectus  of  one  of  these  corn- 
have  been  decisions  strengthening  this  au-  panics  dwells  chiefly  on  the  fortunes  made  by 

381 
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the  Astors,  Vanderbilts,  and  Goelets  in  New  Gonservatioil  of  Savings 
York  real  estate,  then  one  can  put  the  oflfering 

aside  as  undesirable.    What  the  prospectus  TNVESTORS,  ,big  and  little,  both  in  this 

should  state  is  the  location  and  appraised  -'-  country  and  abroad,  should  welcome  the 

and  actual  value  of  the  land  owned,  the  news  of  the  organization  on  the  eighth  of  last 

amount  of  mortgages  upon  it,  and  the  niunber  month  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Assoda- 

of  bonds  sold  to  investors  against  it.    If  the  tion  of  America. 

total  issue  of  bonds  is  less  than  the  actual  No  movement  inaugurated  in  the  world  of 

value  of  the  property  minus  the  mortgages  finance  in  many  a  day  has  been  fraught  with 

upon  it,  and  the  property  is  well  located,  then  greater  possibilities  for  usefulness  than  the 

the  offering  may  be  considered.     What  is  one  in  which  these   bankers  have   united, 

absolutely  essential  is  to  know  how  many  "Conservation  of  Savings"  might  fittingly 

bonds  have  been  issued  against  the  net  value  have  been  adopted  as  the  slogan  of  the  new 

of  the  property.     It  is  positively  amazing  Association.    For,  its  chief  object  is  to  direct 

that  any  investor  should  for  a  moment  con-  into  the  channels  of  safe  and  profitable  enter- 

sider  bonds  of  this  class  without  knowing  prise  the  surplus,  or  savings,  of  the  public, 

this  one  simple  but  vital  fact,  and  yet  the  and  especially  that  part,  which,  according 

thing  is  done  every  day.  to  the  estimates  of  the  Postmaster  General, 

If  the  Banking  Department  secures  au-  has  been  finding  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 

thority  over  real-estate  bond  companies  they  fraudulent  or  irresponsible  promoters  at  the 

will  be  compelled  to  make  public  facts  of  the  rate  of  more  than  $100,000,000,  annually, 

nature  outlined,  facts  which  so  many  of  them  Sporadic  attempts  during  the  last  few  years 

have  suppressed.    Mere  publicity  will  almost  to  procure  Federal  legislation,  looking  to  this 

automatically  drive  the  worthless  companies  end,   failed  of  direct  results.     Last  year, 

out  of  existence.  however,   Kansas  placed  upon  its  statute 

books  its  widely-noticed  "Blue  Sky"  law, 

The  Romance  of  New  York  City  which,  within   its  natural  limitations,   has 

apparently    been    effective    in    restraining 

THE  vendors  of  securities  more  or  less  re-  peddlers  of  doubtful  stocks  and  bonds.  It 
lated  to  New  York  City  real  estate  never  has  seemed  likely  that  other  States  would 
tire  of  telling  the  romantic  story  of  vast  for-  follow  Kansas'  lead;  and  that,  as  time  went 
tunes  which  the  growth  of  wealth  and  popula-  on,  the  way  of  these  transgressors  might  be 
tion  have  created  in  that  city.  The  story  is  only  made  increasingly  hard, 
too  well  known.  Men  who  should  purchase  But,  notwithstanding  this  encouragement, 
desirable  mortgages  from  reliable  dealers  in  there  was  the  recognition  of  a  growing  need 
their  home  towns  in  Maine  or  California  are  for  cooperation  among  those  best  fitted  by 
led  to  squander  their  savings  with  some  far-  training  and  experience  to  champion  the 
away  New  York  City  real-estate  corporation  saver's  cause,  to  spread  investment  educa- 
whose  standing  they  can  never  hope  to  know  tion,  and  to  create  real  investment  opportu- 
as  well  as  they  do  that  of  their  local  dealers,  nity.  The  purpose  of  the  Investriient  Bank- 
Of  course  there  is  much  New  York  City  real  ers'  Association  is  to  supply  that  need.  With 
estate  of  the  utmost  value,  but  nowhere  does  a  membership  made  up  of  bankers  of  the 
capital  compete  more  fiercely  or  intelligently  highest  character — the  kind  with  which  the 
for  the  best  investments.  Many  real-estate  Review  of  Reviews  has  done  much  to 
ventures  in  the  city  turn  out  badly,  much  acquaint  its  readers  during  the  last  five  years 
property  is  selling  at  prices  below  the  assessed  — and  with  that  membership  sharing  col- 
valuation,  and  in  many  sections  it  grows  more  lectively  the  responsibilities  incident  to  the 
and  more  diflScuIt  to  earn  a  fair  return  upon  exercise  of  the  characteristic  fimction  of  the 
the  money  invested.  investment  banker,  which  is  to  analyze, 
If  one  must  invest  in  bonds  of  companies  approve,  create  and  distribute  "secured 
dealing  in  New  York  City  real  estate  let  him  credits"  at  present  aggregating  $1,500,000,- 
confine  his  operations  to  the  securities  of  000  annually,  it  is  diflScult  to -imagine  a 
those  concerns  which  make  an  intelligent  limit  to  the  good  which  the  Association  may 
financial  report  along  the  lines  which  the  accomplish. 

State   Banking   Department   will   probably  Note  the  following  purposes  set  forth  in  the 

insist  upon,  and  let  him  be  wary  of  the  opera-  preamble  of  the  new  Association's  consti- 

tors  who  devote  reams  of  good  paper  to  telling  tution.    To  promote  the  general  welfare  and 

about  fortimes  which  other  people  have  made  influence  of  investment  banks,  bankers,  or 

with  so  little  trouble.  banking  institutions  operating  bond  depart- 
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ments;   to  secure  uniformity  of  action  both  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  conven- 

in  legislation  and  in  the  handling  of  securities;  tion,  there  should  be  cooperation  "  for  the  pro- 

to  derive  the  practical  benefits  which  come  tection  of  our  industries,  which  can  best  be 

of  personal  acquaintance;    to  discuss  sub-  secured  ...  by  a  campaign  of  honest  pub- 

jects  of  importance  to  the  banking  and  com-  licity  and  a  broader  education  of  our  great 

merdal  interests  of  the  country,  as  affecting  army  of  voters,"  to  the  end  that  public 

the  investing  public;   to  protect  against  loss  sentiment  may  no  longer  run  against  "big 

through  wilful  misrepresentation  of  invest-  business,"  as  such,  and  that  a  supporting 

ment  securities;   and  to  surround  the  oflFer-  hand  may  be  given  to  the  markets  for  our 

ings'  of  members  with  greater  safeguards  to  securities. 

the  end  that  they  may  enjoy  the  broadest  The  stand  which  the  Investment  Bankers' 

possible  markets  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Association  has  taken  is,  in  short,  for  "re- 

Nor  does  it  appear  that,  if  all  of  the  aims  sponsiveness   and    responsibility"; — respon- 

of  the  Association  are  realized,  the  investing  siveness  to  the  capital  demands  of  legitimate 

public  will  be  the  sole  beneficiary.    The  cor-  industry;    responsibility  to  those  to  whom 

porations,  themselves,  must  be  considered,  the  bankers  must  look  to  provide  the  capital 

As  President  George  B.  Caldwell  intimated  in  supply. 
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No.    383.    RRAL  ESTATE  BONDS  understanding  of  it.    We  refer  to  instances  where 

What  are  the  advantages  of  so-called  " real  esUte  bonds";    it  is  found  upon  analysis  tO  mean  that  the  bonds 

first,  as  to  their  bein^  convertible  into  cash  within  reasonable    are  exchangeable,  at  the  holder's  option,  not  for 

|ri  TSitiyf  wi3dT^'!St'?St2SloS^r1^„|'{Si  f«*'  but  for  an  amount  of  the  real  «ute  which  the 

bonds  of  this  class?  issuing  company  has  for  sale,  supposedly  equiva> 

lent  in  value  to  the  face  value  of  the  bonds.    Cases 

Ready  convertibility  is  the  one  "advantage"  have  come  within  the  observation  of  this  raaga- 

that  is.  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  by  its  absence  zine  where  this  anomalous  use  of  the  term  has 

in  the  general  class  of  real  estate  bonds.    No  free  been  a  source  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  to 

market  exists  anywhere  for  such  securities,  and,  investors. 

on  this  account,  they  are  essentially  "income"  An  old  investment  rule  says  that  risk  increases 
propositions.  Certain  of  the  best  known  issues  about  in  direct  proportion  to  income  yield.  Under 
may  be  found  in  the  lists  of  brokers  who  make  a  some  circumstances  this  rule  is  subject  to  certain 
business  of  bringing  together  buyers  and  sellers  of  qualification,  but,  in  general,  it  affords  a  pretty 
inactive  and  "unlisted  *  securities.  But  the  mar-  sound  basis  of  judgment  of  the  relative  merits  of 
kct  created  in  this  way  is  "uncurrent"  and  narrow,  different  securities.  For  example,  as  between  a 
and  the  prices  at  which  exchanges  are  made  are  real  estate  bond  yielding  five  per  cent,  and  one 
usually  found  to  be  determined  rather  by  the  in-  vielding  six,  it  would  be  reasonably  safe  for  the 
tensity  of  the  seller's  desire,  or  necessity,  for  cash,  investor  to  assume,  without  inquiring  very  mi- 
than  the  intensity  of  the  buyer's  desire  for  the  nutely  into  the  general  characteristics  of  each 
bonds.  issue,  that  the  former  was  the  more  carefully  safe- 
Certain  other  bonds  are  given  by  the  issuing  guarded  as  to  both  principal  and  interest, 
companies  themselves  a  cash  surrender  value  If  both  bonds  were  secured  by  mortgages,  the 
before  maturity.  In  these  cases,  it  b  usually  pro-  difference  in  respect  of  safety  would,  in  the  last 
vided,  however,  that  the  bonds  may  not  be  offered  analysis,  probably  be  found  to  rest  upon,  either  a 
for  redemption  until  after  the  second  or  third  anni-  difference  in  the  liens  of  the  mortgages,  or  a 
versary  of  their  issuance,  and  then  only  on  con-  difference  in  the  location  and  character  of  the 
dition  that  the  holder  agree  to  such  a  discount  mortgaged  properties.  To  illustrate  the  second, 
from  the  principal  as  will  adjust  the  income  dur-  and  perhaps  more  common  of  these  two  points 
ing  the  period  of  his  ownership  to  a  rate  one  of  difference:  the  security  for  the  one  issue  might 
or  two  per  cent,  below  the  rate  nominated  in  the  be  improved,  income-producing,  urban  real  estate 
bonds.  ...  of  the  highest  grade;  while  for  the  other  it  might 
Still  other  issues  are  distributed  by  bankers  who  be  unimproved,  suburban  property  of  more  or  less 
make  it  a  custom  to  repurchase  the  securities  from  speculative  value. 

their  clients  at  any  time  at  par,  less  a  nominal  If  neither  bond  was  secured  by  mortgage,  but 

handling  charge.     There  can,  of  course,  be  no  was  issued,  as  most  of  the  widely  adverti^  real 

guarantee  that  this  custom  will  be  adhered  to  at  estate  securities  are,  merely  in  the  form  of  a  "de- 

all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  but  there  benture,"  or  plain  promise  to  pay,  the  difference 

are  a  few  instances  of  its  having  been  satisfactorily  in  respect  in  the  nature  of  the  operations  of  the 

maintained  for  a  number  of  years.     Manifestly,  issuing  companies,  and  in  their  management  and 

convertibility  of  this  sort  depends  almost  entirely  credit  standing. 

upon  the  strenp:th  and  resourcefulness  of  the  bank-  As  between  two  real  estate  bonds,  bearing  the 

ing  house  specializing  in  the  bonds.  same  rate  of  interest,  and  selling  on  the  same  basis 

Again,  the  term,  '  convertibility,"  is  sometimes  of  income,  say  sue  per  cent,  which  is  the  average 

used  in  connection  with  securities  of  this  class  in  a  for  such  securities,  it  is  obvious  that  investment 

sense  vastly  different  from  the  average  investor's  merit  cannot  be  determined  by  any  simple  form- 
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ula.    In  any  event,  the  subject  is  one  for  thorough-  >ye  think  you  will  find  that  the  Seattle  bonds  to 

going  investigation  and  careful  discrimination  on  which  you  refer  as  securities  that  "go  begging  at 

the  part  of  the  prospective  investor.  7  per  cent."  are  not  the  kind  of  bonds  to  which  we 

Short  term  bonds  of  this  class  are  generally  held  ordinarily  refer  when  we  use  the  term  "munici- 
to  be  intrinsically  the  more  desirable.  As  a  mat-  pal."  Tney  are,  on  the  contrary,  what  are  known 
ter  of  fact,  the  usual  methods  of  long  term,  or  as  "local  improvement,"  or  "special  assessment" 
permanent  financing,  seem  less  suitably  applied  bonds,  depending  for  their  security;  upon  the  tax- 
to  real  estate  operations  than  to  any  other  form  able  values  of  property  in  certain  limited  dis- 
of  enterprise.  Ten  to  fifteen  years  is  fairly  well  tricts,  and  not  backed  up,  except  in  rare  instances, 
established  as  about  the  limit  of  the  time  which  by  the  general  credit  of  the  municipalities  them- 
such  bonds  should  run,  even  in  cases  where  the  selves.  Recent  quotations  of  Seattle  bonds  that 
security  is  property  of  advantageous  situation,  are  the  direct  obligations  of  the  city  show  as  fol- 
and  earning  fwwer  already  established,  or  possible  lows:  one  issue  of  5  i>er  cents  on  a  4K  per  cent, 
of  accurate  estimate.  Changes  in  conditions  basis;  another  issue  of  5  per  cents  on  a  4.35  per 
affecting  real  estate  values  are  oftentimes  sudden  cent,  basis;  two  issues  of  4  per  cents  on  4.35  and 
and  of  an  entirely  unforeseen  nature.  The  risk  of  4.40  per  cent,  basis,  respectively;  and  three  issues 
an  unfortunate  outcome  of  such  changes  from  the  of  4K's  all  on  a  4.40  per  cent,  basis.  We  find 
bondholder's  point  of  view  is,  of  course,  mini-  these  quotations  are  about  on  a  par  with  those  of 
mized  where  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  is  short.  the  bonds  of  other  Pacific  Coast  cities  like  Los 

Angeles,    Oakland,    Pasadena,   Sacramento,    and 

No.  3S4.    BOND  INTEREST  RATES  Santa    Barbara,    California;     Portland,    Oregon; 

In  considering  the  purchaae  of  bonds,  this  question  has  and  Spokane  and  Tacoma,  Washington.    We  are 

ariseninmy  mind:  Why  should  desirable  (industnal)  corpora-  also  of   the  opinion   that   yOU   will    find    that    the 

'^^,^SSt^^^^\^^'^^::i'^^^Z^%  11^'^  °"  '"^nP'^e  investments  are  fairly  uniform 

per  cent.?    Is  this  difference  in  interest  rates  due  to  loss  of  throughout  the  COast  section,  except  possibly  for 

safety  and  marketability,  or  to  the  desire  of  the  property  some  of  the  older  and  more  fully  developed  places, 

owners  to  make  their  bonds  the  most  attractive?  

^     It  is  due  primarily  to  the  additional  risk  inherent  No.  386.    ROCK  ISLAND  STOCKS 

in   industrial   bonds, — a   risk   which,   it    must    be  Kindly  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisabilitjr  of 

granted,  is  in  many  cases  more  or  less  theoret-  investing  in  Rock  Island  stocks  at  present.    The  quotations 

ical,  but  which  in  no  case  ought  to  be  disregarded  have  declined  of  late.     Dp  you  consider  such  decline  war- 

L     Ii.     •         ""**       Jv     ^  •  Y^K"*-  *^  ^^  vj*ijtx,|^«t*^v^^  ranted  by  conditions?    Also,  when  does  the  Rock  Island  s 

by  the  mvestor.    One  bnef  way  to  make  clear  the  fiscal  year  end? 
fundamental  difference  in  respect  of  safety  between 

an  industrial  and  a  municipal  bond  is  to  point  out  The  stocks  to  which  you  refer  are  those  of  the 
that  the  former  depends  for  its  support  upon  the  Rock  Island  Company,  a  holding  concern  twice  re- 
earning  power  of  a  single  form  of  enterprise,  sub-  moved  from  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
ject  all  of  the  time  to  chaneine  business  conditions,  Railway,  the  company  that  is  engaged  in  the  busi- 
whereas  the  latter  depends  for  its  support  upon  ness  of  railroading.  The  Rock  Island  Company's 
the  power  of  the  issuing  community  to  tax  all  shares  are,  to  say  the  least,  highly  speculative 
property  within  its  limits  to  raise  the  money  neces-  securities,  which,  on  several  occasions,  have  been 
sary  to  meet  the  obligation.  One  fundamental  the  objects  of  some  very  objectionable  manipula- 
diflference  between  industrial  and  railroad  bonds  is  tion  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  As  a 
analogous  to  this  one  existing  between  industrials  matter  of  fact,  they  have  proved  dangerous  stocks, 
and  municipals.  That  is  to  say,  the  earnings  of  even  for  the  professional  speculators  of  large  re- 
the  railways,  depending  in  most  cases  upon  the  sources.  They  are  not  now  dividend  paying  issues, 
movement  of  products  of  many  industries  of  di-  and  there  are  no  present  indications  that  they  ever 
verse  character,  are  apt  to  be  the  more  stable,  will  be.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Company  ends  on 
This  ix)int  of  difference  is,  of  course,  less  empha-  June  30. 

sized  in  cases  where  the  industrial  bonds  are  the  

obligations  of  companies  manufacturing  products  no.  387.    A  SPECULATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  ISSUE 

which  supply  the  daily  consumptive  needs  of  the  ^^^  j^  be  safe  for  me  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  the  indu*. 

people.      Other  differences   making   for  a   higher  trial  concern  described  in  the  literature  which  I  herewith 

average  rate  of  interest  on  industrial  securities,  as  enclose? 

compared  with  both  municic)al  and  railroad  sc-  t-u*     *    1        —    *^  u    u      j                     *.*    r  • 

curities  might  be  mentioned.    But  those  suggested  ,.  J''**  ^^P^^  «^'"*  t".'"^  based  upon  a  pretty  fair 

here  are   usually  considered  as  the  basic  ones.  ^'\^^}'T'^T  P^po*'"""'  but  there  is  one  future 

Generally    speaking,    municipal    bonds    have    a  about  it  wit^h  which  we  are  not  at  all  impressed,  and 

slower  and  liarrowlr  market  than  either  of  the  which  we  thmk  serves  to  mdicate  the  laree  element 

other  two  classes;    and  industrials,  except  for  a  of  sp^ulative  risk  that  attaches  to  it.  X^  e  refer  to 

relatively  few  large  and  popular  i^ucs.  a  slower  J^  °?Vl  "•,! '^?'""J.''*>"!!,.*'l''i  «s  distributing 

and  narrower  market  than  railroads.  *be  stock  to  buy  back  immediately  the  common 

stock  bonus  given  with  the  preferred  for  the  sum 

No.  385.    MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES  ^^  ^50-.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  sort  of  a  subterfuge 

^    .    .     ^     ^      ,          ...  to  avoid  the  rather  unfavorable  appearance  of  a 

Can  you  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that  Seattle  municipal  cpv#»n   fv>r  r^nf     nr<*fprrpH   <i!tarV  hpimr  «nlH   at   OO 

bonds  seem  to  go  begging  at  7  per  cent,  while  other  Pacific  S^ven  per  cent.   preierreO  StOCK  Demg  SOIO  ai  90» 

Coast  cities  have  no  difficulty  in  marketing  their  bonds  at  a  or  on  an  eight  per  cent,  basis,  which  IS  what  the 

much  lower  rate?    I  also  note  that  Seattle  mortgages  bring  a  proposal  really  amounts  tO.      High  grade  invest- 

much  higher  rate  than  do  other  coast  cities.     I  have  some  ll^JT*  „«.««i,„  ^c  ^i,«  :«^..««^»*»l  «l««o  X.  «/%♦  «^ll  :.« 

small  investments  in  Seattle  and  the  above  stated  condition  ""^"^  Stocks  of  the  industrial  class  do  nOt  sell  in 

of  affairs  has  a  tendency  to  be  disconcerting.  the  market  on  anywhere  near  that  income  basis. 
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/i9motw9M   It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  very  Letters."   The  first  of  these  letters,  as  printed 

ofB9eMt     large  number  of  the  ninety-five  in  the  article,  was  one  from  John  D.  Archbold 

Hittory      million    people    of    the    United  to  Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 

States  should  have  a  full  and  explicit  memory  Archbold  is  now  president  of  the  Standard 

of  the  political  campaign  of  1904.    The  move-  Oil  Company  and  at  the  time  when  this  letter 

ment  of  general  affairs  is  so  swift  and  varied,  was  written — October  13,  1904 — he  was  one 

and  the  newspapers  are  so  lavish  in  their  sup-  of  its  chief  ofiScials  and  was  in  particular 

ply  of  daily  topics  that  catch  and  absorb  charge  of  its  activities  in  the  States  of  Penn- 

public  notice,  that  even  the  men  whose  busi-  sylvania  and  Ohio.    His  letter  was  as  follows: 
ness  it  is  to  be  well  informed  in  some  particu-       .,    ^. 

lar  field  find  it  hard  to  bring  back  freshly  to         ^^  October  13,  1904 

their  minds  those  situations — though  compara-  m  y  dear  Senator  : 

tively  recent — with   which   they  were  once       In  fulfilment  of  our  understanding[,  it  gives  me 

familiar.    These  remarks  are  made  in  view  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith  certificate  of  de- 

of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  committee  that  P^^tes.^!  am.'  '^' 

had  been  investigating  campaign  expendi-             *         *  Yours  truly, 

tures  is  to  return  to  Washington  to  continue  J  no.  D.  Archbold. 

its  work,  on  September  30,  with  particular  To  Hon^  Boies  Penrose. 

reference   to   charges   and    counter-charges  "^f^hiiPJelphia'Ta; 
relatmg  to  Standard  Oil  contnbutions  to  the 

Rq>ubUcan  campaign  fund  of  eight  years  The  chief  opponents  of  Senator  Penrose  in 

ago.    In  the  dosing  days  of  the  long  session  Pennsylvania  made  the  appearance  of  this 

of  the  present  Congress,  which  finally  ad-  letter,  together  with  several  others  that  were 

joumed  on  August  26,  this  topic  came  up  in  rq>roduced  at  the  same  time,  the  occasion  for 

a  sensational  fashion,  and  the  press  of  the  a  drastic  attack  upon  the  Senator.     They 

entire  coimtry  was  flooded  with  its  discussion,  demanded  that  he  be  expelled  from  the  Senate, 

Yet  there  seemed  to  be  very  few  men,  even  on  the  ground  of  having  been  the  paid  agent 

in  active  politics  or  connected  with  the  press,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  through  a  long 

whose  memories   readily   encompassed   the  period  of  years.    Senator  Penrose,  on  August 

conditions  under  which  the  Roosevelt-Parker  21,  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege  in  the 

campaign  of  1904  was  fought  out.    Ameri-  Senate  and  imdertook  to  explain  the  transac- 

cans  nowadays  live  so  intensely  in  the  present  tion  in  all  its  bearings, 
that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  think  back  in 

politics  even  two  years,  while  not  one  in  fht  Attack    ^^      admitted  ^  receiving      the 

a  hundred  can  trust  his  political  memory  over  upon       $25,000,  but  said  that  it  was  a 

a  period  of  twelve  years  or  even  eight.  Roocco^n    ^^^^  ^j  $125,000  contributed  by 

the  Standard  Oil   Company,   through  Mr. 

r*.  f^nroM'  ^^^  starting-point  of  the  contro-  Archbold,  to  the  Republican  campaign  of 

ArehUST'  vcrsy    that    brings    the    Senate  1904.     He  explained  that  $100,000  of  this 

Cofttroo€r»y  committee  together  on  September  amount  was  given  directly  to  Mr.  Cornelius 

30,  was  the  publication  of  an  article  in  the  N.  Bliss,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  national 

August  number  of  Hearst's  Magazine,  called  campaign  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Cortelyou 

"Startling    Revelations    in    Standard    Oil  was  chairman.     Mr.  Penrose  attempted  to 
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fUi^iix^n  party.  SttJrjir  utL  ht  adduce 
uiy  t^Ttitaa  Uut  Siocjxk  biti  iteen  pven 
Kj  Mr,  B!ir*  awi  Mr,  CwaiT-M;  ior  die  pen- 
eral  cuDfausii'  Mr,  hUs  bs  beec  dead  for 
nearly  a  ytar,  Mr.  Archbcuf.  -wio  ahraj^ 
uyA  recn[ii»  and  wix«e  P^>c¥  oetc  usonlh- 
tfwn  fild  «itb  cart.  va£  wx  izvt  '.z  imd  Mr. 
H)i«'*  wrilUo  acity/r^dtLJ jcii-  SenatoT 
i'tniint  oo  the  SemLe  ojoc.  Aneost  :2. 
returned  to  btr  exptAiuiKc^  sjid  attacks; 
and  on  .\u;;uit  2 ;  tmth  he  i^i  Ur.  Ardibold 
'd.\i\itAttA  \jtiijTt:  the  Sc&2.ie  cocnminec  that 
wa*  inve^tij^tir^E  cuz^aiza  (xcrribiitians. 
'lite  trhifle  tAfject  ot  Mr.  Peir^er  and  his 
(rieruk  was  to  make  it  apfwar  thai  PirswicDt 
K'f/Mrvdt  himidf  was  avart  oc  the  soorcc^  of 
(amfiaifpi  c,«itr0>-jtj»<:^  tc  i-xh-  and  vaf.  in 
I  he  nv^al  fieitse  reipoc^:>^  for  an  attempt 
virtually  Ut  blackmail  the  Standard  OiJ 
lUtmfKiny  into  gi^in^  a  tpaner  ot  a  miBion 


,„.,h  ll"  iii.irfi'4"ti  titii  t't'Mi-iit  V.inmt- 
„(l  ^„t  t  -W  itfiul  ltd'  yill  lit  tiVi/y/i,  and 
\\,A*  ut.  ti'UniUimi  tutu  '4  li'.",'''^'  *"'» 
ij.\;'iUi\       Ml'-  UiUtum-  trmn   \iii-   friitimc 

ilihUillit    *'■"   II1.1I    iilf  flip-i'IWI'1   Jir'rMIU- 

(('/(i  '/*  (In  ■■.(mi.'ImkI  Oil  (  fKfii.Hf.y  l»y  the 
t/.^,.j  ,<||  uiliiiliil^lfiill"')  Ktrw  nut  of  till; 
rW»  ,>l  "t  I)m  ^iiiii'liir'l  Oil  ('orii|tiiijy  to 
|(..M.i.'  H'.  Kill  of  tii-//^-  to  the  lotui  of 
t./.v-  Mf  Cm-mk.  li"|i|«tliMt  Mr.Af-li- 
|,„l<j'l'   ii..|toiiMl-''ll.<')i'l'lilioiiiil<oijlrll>U- 

tloii,  1,111   V...'.  HMJ',!  \,y  1>U  1.^-0.  ill  I  <-n  id 

tlir  Mi.ji-I,i('l  Oil  <  o(i,|M..v.  Mr,  IVr.r'«<- 
.lr<li.ri'«  llixl  l.<  w,.=>  |,M•^..■lll  "I  liil-rUf-wh 
belwrn,  Ml  Ai'lili'.l'l  >m.\  Mr,  llllt>»,  uiid 
that  Mr.  lU)-.^  i..'.--iifr.|  Mr.  Ar.M.(.lil  ihiil 
Prcsi.iciK  «-«.M-vrIl  kit-'W  .1I.0.JI  iIm-  Hiluul 
conlribuli.iri  iitnl  ii|i|iii'<  Liliil  it,  ll  BcriiiB 
that  Mr.  Ar<'lil>'.l.l  li.i'l  |j,.i.i.-il  ilial  luiy  hKi^ 
made  by  the  Slanil/ir'l  ( )il  »Ij"ii1iI  I>c'  f<.llr>wc'<l 
by  an  assurumv  of  llic  |>i-it;oiiuI  kti'isvlnlxi' 
and  appreciation  of  Mr.  KiHinfM-lt.  liioihiT 
words,  it  was  made  ]>1aiii  Ihiil  Mr,  An  liliolil 
was  avowedly  undcrlakinK  tn  liiiy  fiivor  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  witli  iiii  adriiiiiiH 
tralion  which  could  bring  suits,  or  ri-friiiii 
from  bringing  them,  at  its  own  tliscnl  ion.  Mr, 
Penrose  declared  as  of  his  own  knowlidtc  1  luM 
Mr.  Archbold  "wanted  to  make  this  furlhcr 
contribution,  and  felt  that  it  was  pnsentod  to 
himinawaythat  made  him  desire  to  make  it." 
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dollars.  Mr.  Roosevelt  lost  no  time  and 
spared  no  words  in  denouncing  these  asper- 
sions. He  was  able  to  produce  letters  written 
by  him  in  October,  1904,  to  Mr.  Cortelyou 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Committee, 
insisting  that  if  any  money  had  been  received 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  it  must  be 
at  once  returned.  Both  Mr.  Cortelyou  and 
Mr.  Loeb,  who  was  then  Secretary  to  the 
President,  were  able  to  say,  through  thepress, 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  allied  gift 
of  $100,000.  Mr.  Loeb  made  a  very  impor- 
tant statement,  and  testified  to  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  time. 

j^^  As  soon  as  Mr.  Archbold  had 
Amroaehiie  made  his  statement  to  the  com- 
'•"-""'"•'  mittee  he  saUed  for  Europe.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  asked  the  committee  to  allow  him  to 
testify  at  once;  but  the  Senate  was  on  the 
point  of  adjourning,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  so  scattered  that  Senator 
Clapp,  as  chairman,  could  not  bring  them 
togeUier,  It  was  arranged  by  the  Senate 
that  these  particular  charges  should  be  in- 
vestigated, together  with  others  relating  to 
recent  political  expenditures,  including  those 
of  the  present  year.  Senator  Penrose  and  , 
Senator  LaFollette,  of  Wisconsin,  associated 
themselves  together  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 


mote an  in\'estigation  which  they  believed 
might  be  injurious  to  the  political  prospects 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  this  year.  It  was  decided  that 
the  Clapp  committee  should  convene  for  this 
purpose  on  September  30.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained, perhaps,  that  this  is  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  standing  committee  on 
privileges  and  elections,  and  that  the  investi- 
gation will  be  conducted  by  Senator  Clapp, 
of  Minnesota,  as  chairman,  with  the  following 
Senators  as  his  colleagues:  Wesley  L.  Jones, 
of  Washington;  George  T.  Oliver,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas  H.  Paynler,  of  Kentucky; 
and  Atlee  Pomerene,  of  Ohio.  This  will 
bring  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  Washington  to 
testify  at  a  time  when  the  campaign  is  at  its 
height.  The  energetic  candidate  of  the  Pro- 
gressives is  never  dilatory,  and  he  knows 
when  and  how  to  appeal  to  public  opinion. 
He  was  indignant  at  a  committee  which 
heard  Archbold  and  Penrose  but  which  could 
not  come  together  to  permit  his  testimony 
to  be  given  on  Monday,  August  z6,  although 
the  Senate  had  not  adjourned  before  thai 
time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  clear  that  any 
member  of  the  committee  had  intended  to 
exclude  his  testimony;  and  the  Colonel  met 
the  situation  by  writing  an  elaborate  letter 
to  Senator  Clapp,  which  was  also  given  ti> 
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le  elected  by  a  triumphani  nujonty- 
ras  not  certain  that  Republican  State 
would  be  pulled  through.   Thus  in 
te  of  New  York,  Mr.  Odell  was  ex- 
ly  anxious  to  make  sure  of  the  election 
friend  Higgins  as  Governor.    The 
ilked-of   Harriman   fund,  raised  at 
ne,  had  v-irtually  nothing  whatever 
ith  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  everything  to 
I  the  New  York  State  Committee  in 
rt  to  elect  a  Republican  Governor 
jislature.    There  is  ample  testimony, 
irious  sources,  that  entirely  exonerates 
wsevelt  from  any  connection  at  all 
le  Harriman  fund.     Since  Mr.  Arch- 
itifies  that  he  gave  the  sum  of  $100,000 
Bliss,  this  bare  fact  may  be  taken  as 
Mr.  Archbold  says  that  he  got  the 
ion  from  Mr,  Bliss  that  Cortelyou  and 
elt  knew  about  the  gift.    Bht  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Cortclyou 
.  know  anything  about  it  at  all;  and 
■  with   any   common   sense   believes 
r.  Roosevelt  was  informed  of  it.    Mr, 
lefore  he  died,  had  made  statements 
contrary;  and  if  such  gifts  had  been 
d,   a  candidate   like   Mr.   Roosevelt 
(lever  have  been  told. 

^  It  has  been  intimated,  for  exam- 
iit  pie,  that,  directly  or  indirectly, 
"  certain  of  the  largest  trusts  in 
untry  contributed  vast  sums  to  Mr. 
preliminary  campaign  last  spring,  and 
ntributing  to  his  campaign  fimd  at 
;sent  time.  And,  if  this  be  true,  it  is 
probable  that  Senator  Penrose,  Mr. 
,  and  several  others,  know  a  great 
lout  it.  But  there  is  nobody  who  sup- 
that  Mr.  Hilles,  as  chairman  of  the 
lican  National  Committee,  knows  any- 
vhatever  about  it;  for  nobody  who  is 
upon  the  inside  of  the  ^litical  situ- 

Aould  dream  of  telling  Mr.  Hilles.    Nor 

^ — -^Tm^ Ai"'ti..,i.  T,n, A™M.„i™.  N„ v«<  jg  [[  lively  that  anybody  would  tell  President 

=■""  RoosEVEi-T  IN  A^KAKACTER.sTic  cAUPAicN     ^^j^  ^^  ■'j^j^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  game.-although 

^^  what  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  might  know  about 

-apers,  in  which  he  made  his  posi-  the  matter  is  a  wholly  different  thing.    To 

the  "^  ,'Liv  plain,  and  assailed  his  enemies  return  to  the  situation  in  1904,  the  campaign 

tion  ^"    Lgsive  confidence.  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  need  a  single  penny, 

with  agS"^  nor  was  there  any  absolute  need  of  having  a 

A  point  necessary  to  be  borne  in  national  campaign  fund.    Every  State  in  the 

/iw.«"'«    mind  is  the  fact  that  in  a  great  Union  had  its  own  political  situation  to  deal 

'".^Zmi"    national  campaign  the  candidate  with.    Mr.  Roosevelt's  name  at  the  head  of 

Prwidency  is  neither  omniscient,  nor  the  Republican  column  on  the  ballot  paper 

for  the  IT*^    ^j^^^  ^,g^g  certain  leaders  In  in  every  voting  precinct  was  a  higger  asset 

orampotem.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  anxious  than  all  the  money  that  couid  possibly  have 

New  iorK  '    J^y^j.i^  state  situation.     It  been  contributed  for  national.  State,  and 

about  the  rjc       j^j^,^  ^^^^  l^lr  Roosevelt  local  purposes.    Thus  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not 
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under  the  slightest  temptation  to  ask  Harri-  Parker  by  1 56,000.    In  Nebraska,  the  Repub- 

man,  Archbold,  or  any  other  man  of  wealth  lican  candidate  for  Governor  had  a  majority 

to  give  large  sums  of  money.  over  his  chief  opponent  of  9000,  while  Mr. 

Roosevelt  had  a  majority  over  Judge  Parker 

^^^       It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  spend  mil-  of  more  than  86,000.    Mr.  Roosevelt  carried 

noifu      lions    in    a    national    campaign  Ohio  by  225,000  majority  over  Judge  Parker; 

'*  ''••^     without  being  guilty  of  trying  to  and  although  no  Governor  was  elected  in  that 

bribe  any  voters.    The  country  is  vast,  our  year  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 

population  approaches  a  hundred  millions,  enormously  stronger  than  his  party. 

and  campaign  work  has  a  tendency  to  become 

excited  and  extravagant.    A  flood  of  printed  j^^  p^^^,^    It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 

material  is  distributed,  the  traveling  expenses  .  Triumphed    these  statements,  although  they 

of  many  speakers  are  paid,  the  rent  of  h^ills  *'*'^  ^******  could  be  extended  to  cover  every 

must  be  met,  and  thus  an  expenditure  of  Republican  State  in  the  Union.     No  such 

a  few  pennies  for  every  voter  runs  into  an  popular  majorities  were  ever  given  in  the 

aggregate  of  milUons  of  dollars.     But,  on  history  of  the  country  for  any  Presidential 

the  other  hand,  if  the  campaign  committees,  candidate   as   for   Mr.    Roosevelt   in  1904. 

with  their  strenuous  eflForts,  were  all  wiped  Everything  in  his  attitude  at  that  time  was 

out,  there  are  at  least  some  years  in  which  consistent  with  his  position  in  the  present 

there  would  be  no  great  diflFerence  in  the  re-  year.     There  had  been  a  very  determined 

suits.     The  so-called  "literature**  that  the  effort,  behind  the  scenes,  on  the  part  of 

campaign  committees  labor  over  and  distrib-  exactly  the  same  interests  as  those  repre- 

ute,  is  as  a  rule  badly  edited  and  prepared,  sented  by  Senator  Penrose  and  the  political 

and  wastefully  distributed.    What  the  news-  and  financial  leaders  who  are  now  supporting 

papers  do  to  promote  publicity  in  campaign  Mr.  Taft,  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Mr. 

times  is  the  important  thing,  and  political  Roosevelt.    This  effort  failed  on  account  of 

campaign  managers  are  wise  when  they  under-  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  plain 

stand  that  the  voter  reads  the  newspapers  people.    Mr.  Roosevelt  owed  nothing  at  all 

and  makes  up  his  own  mind.  in  1904  to  the  political  bosses  or  the  financial 

magnates.    At  that  time,  the  masses  of  the 

Tht  enat    ^^  happened  that  in  1904  the  peo-  Republican  party  were  with  the  administra- 

/ioo*eo4ft    pie  had  made  up  their  minds,  and  tion,  and  they  succeeded  in  defeating  the 

vct%ini904  Mr.  Rooscvelt  in  any  case  would  bosses;    and  thus  Mr.   Roosevelt  won  his 

have  been  elected  by  a  great  majority.  Every-  nomination  and  his  triumphant  indorsement 

where  Mr.  Roosevelt  ran  ahead  of  Republican  at  the  polls. 

State  tickets,  and  his  popularity  was  the  great 

and  potent  influence  that  elected  a  Repub-  In  191 2,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

lican  Congress  and  State  tickets  in  almost  contrStt     political  bosses  and  financial  mag- 

every  one  of  the  Northern  States.     In  New  nates  had  the  whole  power  of  the 

York,  it  is  true  that  Governor  Higgins  finally  administration  at  Washington  working  A\ith 

pulled  through  with  a  plurality  of  80,000  over  them  to  defeat  the  manifest  will  of  the  plain 

his  opponent;  but  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Roose-  members  of  the  Republican  party.    The  con- 

velt  carried  the  State  by  175,000  over  the  sequence  was  that  this  sinister  combination 

Democratic  candidate  for  President.    The  Re-  was  successful  as  against  the  sentiment  of 

publican  State  ticket  failed  in  Massachusetts,  the  majority  of  voters.    But  this  is  a  familiar 

yet  Roosevelt  won  by  nearly  92,000.  A  Demo-  story,  because  it  is  recent.     The  thing  of 

crat  was  elected  Governor  of  Minnesota  by  which  we  are  reminding  our  readers  is  the 

a  decisive  majority,  yet  Roosevelt  carried  situation  eight  years  ago.    It  may  be  per- 

that  State  by  161,000.     As  a  typical  case,  missible,  in   order  to  show   the  prevailing 

Michigan's  Republican  candidate  for  Gover-  opinion  of  that  time,  to  quote  from  our  own 

nor  had  a  majority  of  78,000,  while  Roose-  editorial  reyiew  of  the  election  of  1904  the 

velt*s  majority  was,  in  round  figures,  228,000.  following  paragraphs  which  appeared  in  our 

In   Missouri,  Roosevelt   was   successful   by  December  number  for  that  year,  immediately 

more  than  25,000,  while  at  the  same  time  the  following  the  election: 
Democratic    candidate    for    Governor    was 

elected  by  over  30,000.     In  Wisconsin,  Mr.  a  victory      American    public   opinion    won   a 

La  Follette  was  elected  Governor  by  about  PiIlL'iiL.    ^l^l  triumph  when  it  compelled 

^,  ^^«:^.:*„«,,««u:«T^  ^         *•                    ^  fiainfopf     x\\t  Republican  party  to  accord  the 

51  OOOmajontyoverhlsDemocratlCOpponent,  nomination  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  spite  of  the 

while  Roosevelt  carried  the  State  over  Judge  preferences  and  efforts  of  a  majority  of  the  party's 
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leaders  and  professional  politicians.  The  real 
campaign  was  not  that  of  1904,  but  that  of  1903. 
The  plain  people  of  the  country  wished  for  a  chance 
to  elect  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions,  this  chance  could  only  come  through 
the  nominating  machinery  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  great  victory,  then,  of  November  8, 
was  something  more  than  a  triumph  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  as  such.  If  the  formidable  movement 
of  the  politicians  last  year  to  defeat  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  to  nominate  Mr.  Hanna  or  some  else  had  been 
successful,  there  is  nothing  in  what  has  now  hapH 
pened  to  render  it  by  any  means  certain  that 
the  Republican  party  would  have  been  victo- 
rious. With  a  good  candidate,  the  Democrats 
might  have  won. 

OurFor€mo9t  ^"'  there  was  never  the  smallest 
Pubiio  chance  of  beating  Mr.  Roosevelt  at 
Character  t^^  polls  this  year,  no  matter  what 
man  might  have  been  nominated  against  him. 
He  combines  so  many  elements  of  popularity  that 
he  now  stands  in  our  national  affairs  as  the  one 
conspicuous  figure,  with  no  close  second  in  sight. 
He  has  always  been  a  loyal  enough  member  of  his 
party;  but  in  spite  of  himself  he  is  a  man  of  the 
whole  f)eople  rather  than  of  a  party.  The  country 
likes  his  vigor,  and  it  believes  implicitly  in  his 
honesty.  Furthermore,  the  country  thoroughly 
approves  of  that  combination  of  the  serious- 
minded  man  and  the  optimist  which  is  so  typical 
of  our  national  life  at  this  time,  and  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  exemplifies  more  completely  than  any 
one  else.  Thus  one  might  comment  through  many 
pages;  but  what  was  plain  to  many  of  us  long  ago 
IS  now  clear  as  daylight  to  everybody,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  multiply  words.  For  many  months 
past  it  had  been  frequently  remarked  in  this  maga- 
zine that  the  voters  had  made  up  their  minds  and 
were  merely  waiting  for  election  day.  This  proved 
to  be  plainly  true.  The  cam{>aign  committees 
were  diligent  on  both  sides,  but  this  year  it  was 
not  in  their  power  greatly  to  make  or  to  mar  the 
situation.    It  was  all  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Such  was  our  estimate,  eight 
^  ^•"cS'iS*'^  years  ago,  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  campaign  had  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  And  there  was  no 
dissent  in  any  quarter  from  an  expression  of 
opinion  that  was  so  obviously  sensible.  As 
to  the  use  of  money  in  that  campaign,  the 
subject  was  threshed  out  with  sensational 
incidents  in  the  week  preceding  the  day  of 
election,  and  the  coimtry  was  undoubtedly 
satisfied  with  the  truth  of  President  Roose- 
velt's statements,  covering  the  whole  matter, 
made  on  November  5,  1904.  The  discussion 
of  that  subject  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
for  December,  1904,  becomes  of  interest  in 
view  of  the  belated  attempt  to  show  that 
Mr.  Cortelyou  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  virtu- 
ally engaged  in  the  blackmailing  of  cor- 
porations at  that  time.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  essential  truth.  It  will 
hardly  avail  anything  now  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's opponents  to  go  back  to  that  time 
for  campaign  material  against  him. 


secreuofthe  The  investigations  at  Washington 
*'QoiMrnm9nt  this  month  will  bring  to  the  wit- 
tnuWbiB  ^^gg  stand  a  number  of  prominent 
politicians  and  financiers,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  facts  may  be  elicited  that  will  lend 
themselves  to  sensational  treatment  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Presidential  campaign. 
But  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  things  most 
truly  significant  will  ever  come  to  light.  The 
"boss"  system  has  always  been  maintained 
on  corporation  money.  Nobody  should  sup- 
pose that  the  amounts  of  such  money  han- 
dled by  so-called  "leaders," — for  example, 
the  heads  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
machines  in  the  State  of  New  York  during 
past  years, — will  ever  be  known.  Since  there 
was  every  intention  that  the  financial  trans- 
actions involved  in  these  corrupt  relations 
should  be  kept  secret,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  whole  truth  can  be  established  by 
asking  a  few  men  to  appear  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Senators  at  Washington.  It  would 
appear  that  four  or  five  years  ago  some  of  Mr. 
Archbold's  letters  were  purloined,  whether  in 
one  way  or  in  another;  and  because  of  their 
political  importance  they  were  purchased  by 
a  distinguished  promoter  of  publicity.  But 
while  these  letters  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
political  activity  of  certain  corporation  in- 
terests, it  must  not  be  thought  that  they  afford 
any  measure  of  the  extent  of  those  activities. 
Mr.  Archbold  is  a  great  letter-writer;  but 
most  of  the  corporation  money  used  in  politics 
is  not  made  a  subject  of  correspondence,  and 
even  Mr.  Hearst  cannot  find  out  the  details. 
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wnatof  Thus,  it  must  have  cost  a  colossal 
TMt  Ytar-i  sum  of  money,  garnered  from  the 
""'  '"""  coffers  of  millionaires,  to  capture 
the  Republican  national  convention  last  June 
in  the  very  face  of  a  wind  of  public  opinion 
that  was  blowing  hurricanes  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Even  in  the  preliminary  campaign 
that  secured  delegates  for  Taft  in  1908,  with 
public  opinion  friendly,  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  was  expended, — as  Mr.  Charies  P. 
Taft,  for  instance,  could  testify  with  much 
feeling.  But  in  the  present  year  the  Roose- 
velt forces,  in  endeavoring  to  carry  the  State 
primaries  and  to  win  delegates  to  the  Re- 
publican convention,  were  constantly  report- 
ing that  they  found  Taft  money  lavished  in 
profusion  everywhere.  It  is  now  charged 
that  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Munsey,  and  a  few  others,  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  helping  to  get  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
name  before  the  Republican  primaries  last 
spring.  It  would  appear  that  what  they  ex- 
pended through  the  Roosevelt  headquarters, 
and  in  other  ways,  was  the  merest  trifle  in 
comparison  with  what  was  expended  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Taft's  renomination.  Further- 
more, it  was  like  money  spent  for  protection 
against  burglary.  Yet  there  are  few  expe- 
rienced men  who  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
very  much  light  can  ever  be  turned  by  an 
investigating  committee  upon  the  political 
financing  that  preceded  the  national  conven- 
tions thb  year. 

w*irt  It  ^^^  remedy  for  this  bad  con- 
iiii  Ttut  dition  is  not  to  be  found  chiefly 
*"""'  in  passing  laws  requiring  that 
campaign  contributions  be  made  public,  and 
that  corporarions  must  not  contribute.  Such 
laws  can  always  and  everywhere  be  violated 
with  ease.  The  chief  remedy  must  be  found 
in  the  direction  of  removing  the  temptation. 
The  laws  regularing  corporations  ought  to  be 
so  just  and  fair  that  such  a  situation  as  we 
have  seen  this  year,  in  which  the  great  corpo- 
rate interests  are  all  lined  up  behind  the 
scenes  for  one  candidate,  could  not  be  possi- 
ble. The  corporations  will  be  in  politics  as 
long  as  we  have  the  present  kind  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  kind  of  laws.  In  1896, 
a  Democrat  of  as  high  reputation  for  private 
and  public  honor  as  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt 
exerted  himself  to  collect  money  from  insur- 
ance companies,  banks,  and  other  corporations, 
tohelptheMcKinley  campaign  against  Bryan. 
Hb  motive  was  to  save  the  people  interested 
in  these  institutions  from  the  impairment  of 
their  property  by  a  sudden  shifting  from  the 
gold  standard  to  the  silver  standard.    He 
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afterward  regretted  his  part  in  inducing  cor- 
porations to  provide  campaign  funds,  and 
predicted  that  great  evil  would  in  due  time 
result  from  such  practices.  The  fundamental 
remedy,  however,  was  not  in  the  direction  of 
forbidding  corporations  to  contribute,  but  in 
that  of  making  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
basis  of  values  and  prices  to  be  violently  dis- 
turbed as  the  result  of  a  political  election. 
If  the  solvency  of  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies depends  upon  electing  one  man  rather 
than  another,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  find 
means  to  influence  the  elections.  If  the 
status  of  great  industrial  monopolies  under 
the  federal  laws  is  to  be  happy  and  comfort- 
able with  Taft  reelected,  and  is  to  be  more 
circumscribed  if  one  of  the  other  candidates 
wins,  there  will  be  no  way  to  prevent  the 
corporation  money  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  the  other  man- 
agers of  the  Taft  campaign.  The  way  to  take 
the  corporations  out  of  politics  is  to  put  them 
in  a  definite  and  fixed  position  under  the  law. 
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This  is  what  the  Progressive  party  advocates, 
and  what  in  the  long  run  the  best-managed 
corporationswill  have  to  accept  as  just  and  fair. 
The  real  question  is  practical,  not  theoretical. 

Con  rtu  oiirf  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
"panama  REVIEW  will  be  foiuid  an  ex- 
'^"'""  tended  article  by  Mr.  Welliver, 
summing  up  the  work  of  the  long  session  of 
the  Sixty-second  Congress  and  commenting 
upon^  the  legislative  results.  The  decision 
reached  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  the 
President,  to  remit  the  tolls  of  vessels  using 
the  Panama  Canai  in  our  coastwise  trade,  has 
aroused  a  discussion  of  international  extent 
and  no  little  acerbity.  As  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  provision,  we  are  in  doubt.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  there  is  a  better  reason  for 
encouraging  American  ships  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade,  by  remitting  their  tolls,  than  for 
favoring  those  which  are  engaged  in  a  trade 
from  which  we  expressly  shut  out  foreign 
competition.  As  regards  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  those  who  believe  that  Congress  and 
the  President  have  beien  guilty  of  violating  a 
treaty,  we  cannot  find  good  ground  for  its 
justification.  The  United  States  has  the 
same  inherent  right  to  promote  commerce 
and  shipping  by  means  of  subsidies  that  any 
other  nation  possesses.  Thus  Germany  and 
England,  in  one  lOrm  or  another,  heavily 
subsidize  the  merchant  marine.  If  the  Ger- 
man government  should  decide  to  pay  the 
canal  tolls  of  a  German  steamship  line  trading 
with  San  Francisco  or  with  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  it  would  not  occur  to  any- 
body in  the  United  States  to  be  offended.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  country  has 
ever  given  away  by  a  treaty  its  freedom  to 
control  and  regulate  its  own  commercial 
policy  in  every  respect. 

^  It  is  perhaps  time  that  the  inner 

Miiimdmtoeii  history  of  the  so-called  Hay- 
Tmit  pauncefote  treaty  should  be  bet- 
ter understood.  The  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty 
of  1850  referred  to  a  particular  project  for 
a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  about  to  be  built 
at  that  time  by  private  capital.  The  project 
was  abandoned  and  the  treaty  never  came 
into  any  practical  effect.  Differences  of 
opinion  immediately  arose  as  to  its  meaning, 
and  such  theoretical  validity  as  it  might  have 
had  was  destroyed  by  its  constant  and  per- 
manent violation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  ^^^^ 
It  was  universally  and  openly  declared  in  amhuica, 
the  United  States  by  successive  Presidents  (Thi.eart 
and  Secretaries  of  State  that  the  Clayton-  eJ^""j^ 
Bulwer  treaty  was  not  in  effect,  and  that  all  united  stsu 


the  conditions  to  which  it  was  meant  to 
apply  had  disappeared.  This  being  the  case, 
when,  after  the  Spanish- American  war,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  decided  to  con- 
struct a  canal  across  Nicaragua  as  a  Govern- 
ment undertaking,  it  occurred  to  nobody  in 
this  country  that  the  consent  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  needful,  nor  did  it  occur  to  anybody 
in  England.  Congress  proceeded  with  the  nec- 
essary legislation,  and  the  President  obtained 
the  desired  concessions  in  Nicaragua.  The 
project  was  going  forward  prosperously,  with 
no  questions  in  doubt  except  those  that 
related  to  possible  costs  and  to  engineering 
feasibility. 

At  this  time  the  illness  and  sub- 
1(tt«SS«*    sequent  death  of  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  State,  led  to  a  series 
of  Cabinet  changes  resulting  in  the  promotion 
by  President  McKinley  of  Mr.  John  Hay, 
then  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
to  be  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hay  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  personal  character, 
but  of  much  less  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing in  some  fields  of  international  law  and 
diplomatic    history    than    In    others.      He 
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adopted,  purely  of  his  own  accord,  the  mis- 
taken theory  that  because  there  was  no 
record  of  a  formal  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  it  was  necessary  to  regard  that 
agreement  as  alive  and  in  operation.  It  is 
easy,  of  course,  to  fall  into  the  error  of  as- 
suming that  a  dead  international  agreement 
is  analogous  to  an  unrepealed  statute.  Mr. 
Hay  accordingly  prepared  the  first  so-called 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  This  treaty  was 
never  "n^otiat&d"  at  all.  Mr.  Hay,  again 
following  a  mistaken  analogy,  wrote  into  his 
agreement  the  rules  which  place  the  Suez 
Canal  under  the  political  control  of  the  com- 
mercial powers  of  Europe.  The  Suez  Canal 
was  a  private  commercial  enterprise,  on 
Egyptian  soil,  under  Turkish  overlordship, 
and  naturally  the  chief  users  of  the  canal  were 
obliged  to  neutralize  it  under  control  of  the 
Concert  of  Europe.  But  the  thing  that  Mr. 
Hay  proposed  to  do  was  to  neutralize,  politic- 
,  ally,  a  Government  work  of  the  United  States, 
which  our  people  were  primarily  constructing 
for  military  and  naval  purposes,  and  to  put 
its  political  control  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  great  powers,  all  European   except   the 

United  States, — an  arrangement  which  would  (Eitending  the  cow  elbow) 

have  placed  this  country  in  a  minority  of  one.  Ptom  puHch  (London) 

ThtHat-  ^*-  ^^  never. been  shown  that  done  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  Panama.  This  • 
Pavnffttt  Lord  Pauncefote,  or  that  any  one  second  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  had  declared 
irtatitt  ^j^  jjj  England  or  in  any  other  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
European  country,  had  ever  dreamed  of  our  totreat  all  nations  alike  in  theuseofthecanal. 
turning  our  Isthmian  Canal  over  to  the  com- 
mercial powers  of  Europe  for  complete  con-  ^^  untaiud-  There  was,  it  is  true,  no  possible 
trol  upon  every  question  having  to  do  with  M        reason   why   the   United   States 

its  fortification  or  its  relation  to  our  naval  ""tn^    should  have  made  any  such  dec- 

and  military  use.  Whether  this  were  a  good  taration,  whether  in  a  treaty  or  otherwise, 
thing  to  do,  or  not,  it  was  purely  the  work  of  Mr.  Hay  had  a  theory  of  the  canal  as  an 
our  own  Secretary  of  State,  unassisted  by  any  international  passage,  contributed  to  the 
other  human  being.  Unaccountable  as  it  world  by  the  generosity  of  the  United  States; 
may  seem,  tiiis  treaty  came  near  passing  the  and  it  is  indeed  possible  that  he  meant  to 
Senate  without  being  read,  because  the  Senate  promise  England  that  we  would  never  di- 
understood  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  affair  rectly  or  indirectly  permit  American  com- 
was  merely  a  matter  of  politeness,  doing  merce  to  derive  any  exceptional  benefit  from 
away  with  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  by  writ-  our  vast  expenditure.  But  President  Taft 
ten  agreement.  When  Congress  discovered  makes  an  elaborate  argument  to  show  that 
what  had  been  done,  the  treaty  was  amended  such  an  idea  is  not  sound  in  the  nature  of 
and  it  failed  of  final  acceptance.  Subse-  the  case.  The  profound  moral  to  be  derived 
quently,  the  second  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  is  that  treaties  ought  never  to  be  made  when 
was  prepared,  and  it  was  finally  ratified,  there  is  nothing  to  make  them  about.  An- 
Still  later,  Congress  decided  to  abandon  the  other  moral  is  that  a  treaty  should  be  so 
Nicaraguan  route,  bought  out  the  French  made  as  to  dose  a  past  controversy,  but 
Panama  Company,  secured  rights  from  the  never  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  future 
new  republic  of  Panama,  and  constructed  disputes.  That  we  should  incur  the  cost  of 
the  present  canal.  It  is  a  technical  question  constructing  the  Panama  Canal  and  deliber- 
whether  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  or  the  ately  tie  the  hands  of  future  generations  of 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  should  or  should  not  Americans  with  regard  to  the  use  and  control 
be  regarded,  as  pertaining  to  what  we  have  of  the  canal,  without  having  been  asked  by 


f  WKk  01  the 

.  I  ■>--  >.  -z  -^  JjLc-r:  j.ctz-t.c.  .Vni 'ncB  he  objects 
V —  -  r^  --„i  -  i^  7-  ^^  r  r-=.:r^  :r  x  ztrm  r«rTj.  ^  sincmt>- 
.  :■- -:  V-  _:  ,-  t--, -_  j.  >  re  .di  :-.i;jCj.-c-  5-;:  win  perh^e  he 
:->  :.~  ..  :•;■,-_-;  :^  o/cv  i-.c  .;-:;  per^-.-e  t  dtU.  fcr  sevwal 
.  :r^  --s-T<  u:  i  >:  i^^  •  ^mts  r.:^:.  i_  :c  ;i*  rif;  Repwbttaiits  and 
-  !-;■?  :.- :  i„i  ;~-oc^  iciZ'~J.;  .■?ic<;!^  ^t"  t=*  ?»rty  h»>^  tookcd 
•  :--  >-:  .:.  ..T  >:-<:;!^  zzvc  5«:j.::c  C.:zr.zr.L--<  bimsdl  as  already 
Z-'i~-i^-.  iz^---;iz!i  tie  r^- — .t-.^-"y  c^:  oi  ibe  partj-  and  a  forunost 
c  -"sr.::-:-  -^  *  tj,v  If^i-iT  ct  >  s:\^-p  preparing  to  announce  a 
tit*  .--^-^s-.-:~  .;;  ;-^;  -^i  pa_-:v  at  the  coot'emcDt  momoit.  It  is 
rur-r^rof  tr^  Re-.iew,  ik;  a  qj«sitor.  oi  the  Republican  \-oters,  but 
w  Preside::! >  pd:T\-(ugc  ot  ibe  conirol  of  the  party  machinery.  The 
irA  his  alliance  with  tie  new  party  merdy  expresses  the  desire  of  the 
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voters  to  have  candidates  and  a  platform,  Republicans  of  the  West  will  keep  the  name 
this  very  year,  that  are  in  general  accord  with  "Republican"  or  let  it  drop.  The  situation 
the  standards  and  convictions  of  Senator  is  more  difficult  in  the  Eastern  States;  and 
Cummins  himself.  The  group  of  public  men  the  formation  of  the  new  Progressive  party 
with  whom  Mr.  Cummins  has  been  associated  has  seemed  to  be  the  only  means  by  which 
gave  us  the  Progressive  movement.  Why  people  could  this  year  act  together  who  de- 
should  not  the  adherents  of  that  movement  sired  to  oppose  the  machines  of  both  of  the 
have  their  own  candidates  and  platform,  since  old  parties.  Thus,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
they  were  cheated  out  of  their  right  to  con-  where  the  two  machines  were  firmly  in- 
trol  the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago?  trenched,  there  seemed  to  be  no  [>ossible  line 
These  progressives  would  have  been  well  of  action  except  to  bring  forward  the  new 
pleased  with  Mr.  Cummins  as  their  Presi-  movement  aggressively,  because  it  seemed  to 
dential  candidate,  and  they  recognize  his  be  the  right  and  honest  thing,  quite  regardless  ■ 
great  value  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  of  its  immediate  numerical  strength. 
Senate. 

There  are  times,  however,  when 
T*»fl/B*(o/  ^^  Senator  Cummins  means  that  />^"™/^  the  mere  courage  to  do  right  ap- 
ff*Bi>Mfcafl(  to  the  new  party  ought  thb  year  to  peals  unexpectedly  to  a  very  large 

**  ''""*'"'"  work    harmoniously    with    Pro-  public.    There  is  no  language  strong  enough 
gressive  Republicans,  in  States  where  the  to  express  the  abhorrence  with  which  right- 
Progressives  are  in  control  and  choose  to  minded  men  and  women  in  the  State  of  New 
exercise  their  right  of  keeping  hold  of  the  York  hold  both  of  the  old  political  machines, 
party  name  and  organization,  he  is  dearly  in  The  Progressive  movement  has  no  claim  to 
the  right.    The  most  impudent  thing  in  all  being  free  from  human  imperfections.    But 
the  history  of  American  politics  is  the  pre-  in  the  State  of  New  York  it  is  the  most  intelll- 
tense  of  the  Taft  national  committee  that  It  gent   and   the   most   high-minded   political 
can  go  into  a  State  like  Kansas  and  deprive  movement  on  a  large  scale  that  has  ever  been 
the  Republican  majority  in  that  State  of  known.    Its  organization  had  proceeded  with 
their  right  to  do  as  they  will  in  naming  their  rapidity  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hotch- 
own  local  candidates  for  the  office  of  PresI-  kiss  as  State  chairman,  and  its  adherents 
dential    elector.    The    state    and    Federal  were  earnest  and  hopeful.     But  no  one  had 
courts  last  month  repudiated  the  Taft  posi-  dared  to  predict  for  the  new  party  a  State 
tion.    It  is  purely  a  matter  of  guess-work  convention  of  such  amazing  enthusiasm  as 
whether  in   the  long   run   the   Progressive  that  which  assembled  at  Syracuse  on  Sep- 
tembeij  5.     It  was  a  very  large  convention, 
with  a  great  number  of  women  present  as 
delegates,    and    many    more    as    adherents. 
Two  or  three  men  were  prominently  named 
for  Governor,  all  of  them  of  unquestioned 
fitness  to  hold  the  office.    The  most  promi- 
nent of  these  were  Mr.  Prendergast,  Comp- 
troller of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
William  H.  Hotchkiss. 

oiearstrmt  ^^^  ^^^  Convention  was  marked 
for        by  such  essential  unity  of  spirit 
"^     that  it  preferred  to  avoid  e\'en 
a  friendly  contest  over  a  nomination.    The 
Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York,  who  was 
acting  as  permanent  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention, and  who  was  in  no  sense  a  candidate, 
was  suggested   as  a  compromise;    and  the 
I  convention  proceeded  to  nominate  him  with 

perfect  accord  amid  scenesof  wild  enthusiasm. 
I  For    Lieutenant-Governor    the    convention 

chose   its    temporary   chairman,    Frederick 
WORKS  IDEA  PLT  INTO  ACTION  ^   Davcnport,  who  was  elected  to  the  State 

:s*1^"t^^ng'in^"h^^l?SK^o^«lilT'''''■   Senate  in  1909  and  who  has  been  since  1904 
1  Tht  Tribune  (Los  Angciei)  professor  of  law  and  political  science  at  Ham- 


."hiLt  =iac*i  of  the  prt^ram  set  forth  could 
i  unmediately,  it  is  not  \-isionary 
-  sets  forth  the  things  to  which 
_i  ai«  oommitted.  Doubtless 
_-  oi  the  new  party  care  much 
r  of  tbesr  pr<^>o5als  than  they 

5.     But  the  ProRresa\-e  party, 

f  c£  tlu~  plitfonn,  puts  itself  in  line 

HMntific  thought  in  the  field 

socud  action.     In  short,  the 

■  ^*pmst  thai  the  Ameriam  people 

r-  .»  ■»  ^r  htmrits  that  are  properly  com- 

Mtim  m^  ake  jMi  e^  being  a  democracy. 

^j^  T^c  K^icbiicui  con\-cntion  was 
-—  ^«r  3ir  Scptcmba-  2$,  and  the 
"^  ~iiMW  111  im October  1.  Thus 
r.^ijigy^fr  iiMC  ''■*•  Adi-antage  of  getting 
r  X  -fTg'*'  in  Mh-uice  of 
Vr    Tart  has  shown  a 


X  ^he  EL^Mfaficao  party 
K  ^inu:  X  anet.  in  self  • 
tr:  3i>r:K£  n  the  faod- 
n  Mr.  Scntts  by 
par- 
Vr   KuDcs 


at  ?tcw  V.-K.  ■"*«, 

>■  w«f3«T«r  V^Ktt  «s  the 
X^uTTO^   mi  Va  had 


(A.  M^cphy.  and 

- . ise  stite  Fair  on 

=*ac  »t  -m:^  K-  a  ^rmpathy 

~    S.-SS.      Y«   Murphy's 

:^*e  ^trtir  fc  io  6nn  that 
^^  TVBoaimale  Due  he 
~»y  CkMiuvl  the  idcction 
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a  crushing  defeat  for  Taft  throughout  the 
country  and  the  probable  election  of  Wilson 
by  a  considerable  majority  over  Roosevelt, 
with  T^ft  as  a  negligible  third.  But  it  must 
be  bome  in  mind  that  all  signs  fail  in  a  year 
like  this,  and  that  nobody  can  tell  what  may 
happen.  Each  one  of  the  three  Presidential 
candidates  has  a  lighting  chance  to  carry  the 
electoral  vote  of  Vermont  next  month.  Since 
Fletcher  received  a  plurality  but  not  a  major- 
ity, the  election  of  a  Governor  will  be  thrown 
intothe  Legislature, which  meets  on  October  2. 

Maint  ^^^  election  in  Maine,  on  Septem- 
flio  ber9,resu]tedin  thechoiceof  WiJ- 
FinntrM^  liam  T.  Haines  as  Governor  by  a 
majority  of  about  3000  over  the  present  Dem- 
ocratic Governor,  Plaisted.  President  Taft 
warmly  congratulated  Haines,  which  some- 
what amused  the  Progressives  because  the 
situation  had  been  shaped  and  controlled  by 
them.  The  Taft  minority  had  followed  the 
Roosevelt  majority  in  supporting  Haines  on 
purely  State  issues,  and  national  politics  had 
been  kept  out  of  the  State  campaign  by 
agreement.  Yet  Mr.  Hilles  and  the  Republi- 
[.  DAVENPORT  ^^^  national  campaign   managers  declared 

w  YotlfProgreuiwe  ticket)      .,     ...       ...  ■^,.''  ^.       .      , 

that  the  Maine  result  was  exceedingly  favor- 
of  the  ticket.  On  September  16  the  New  able  for  Mr.  Taft.  Such  a  claim  is  ob\-iously 
York  World  began  a  series  of  extended  attacks  unfounded.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  in 
upon  Murphy  and  Dix  for  their  relations  to  Maine  is  clearly  favorable  to  the  hopes  of  the 
the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars  Democrats,  It  has  been  admitted  that  the 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  the  con-  proportion  of  Progressives  in  Maine  is  larger 
struction  of  the  State  system  of  highways,  than  in  Vermont.  It  is  probable  that  Wilson 
These  charges  would  seem  to  have  made  Dix  will  have  something  like  the  normal  Demo- 
quite  unavailable  for  renomination.  Under  cratic  vote  in  Maine,  and  that  the  larger  part 
the  circumstances,  a  great  number  of  voters  of  the  remaining  vote  will  go  for  Roosevelt, 
were  declaring  their  intention  to  vote  for  and  the  smaller  part  for  Taft.  Thus,  in  1908, 
Oscar  Straus  for  Governor  without  reference  Bryan  had  35,400  votes  in  Maine,  and  Taft 
to  Mr.  Straus's  high  position  in  the  so-called  had  67,000,  In  the  State  election  of  1910, 
"Bull  Moose"  movement.  Plaisted  (Democrat)  had  73,400,  and  Fer- 

nald  (Republican)  had  64,700.     Last  month 
yirmcnt     ^^^  Vermont  election  on  Septem-  Plaisted  had  67,800  and  Haines  70,800.    Mr. 
«"        her  3  was  interpreted  in  various  Bryan  did  not  receive  a  normal  Democratic 
""   "*    ways  by  the  political  leaders  who  vote  in  Maine,  although  his  showing  was 
were  seeking  to  find  some  assurance  in  it  of  considerably  better  than  that  of  Parker  in 
November  success.  In  round  figures,  Fletcher,   1904.     As  in  the  case  of  Vermont,  so  in  that 
the  Republican  candidate,   received  26,000  of  Maine,  the  thing  that  will  happen  in  No- 
votes;    Howe,  the   Democrat,    20,000;  and  vember   is   beyond   any   man's  prediction. 
Metzger,  the  Progressive,  16,000.       Vermont 

was  regarded  as  the  most  impregnable  Repub-  charcniii  for  ^"  ^^'*'  Hampshire,  the  State 
lican  stronghold  in  the  entire  country.  The  flMwrnor/n  election  coincides  with  the  na- 
ncw  party  made  an  astonishing  show  in  view  *"  '"*  "*  tional,  and  the  Progressives  ha\e 
of  all  the  circumstances.  Many  of  the  voters  put  a  ticket  in  the  field  with  Mr.  Winston 
who  chose  to  support  Fletcher  for  Governor  Churchill  as  the  candidate  for  Governor, 
in  September  did  not  conceal  their  intention  Mr.  Churchill's  activity  in  New  Hampshire 
to  vote  for  Roosevelt  in  November.  Com-  politics  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  been 
pared  with  former  years,  the  falling  off  of  directed  toward  thoroughgoing  political  re- 
Republican  votes  in  Vermont  would  indicate  form  and  the  emancipation  of  the  State  from 
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NEW    HAUPSBtRE 

the  control  of  corporation  influences.  Hither- 
to he  has  been  a  Republican,  but  the  Pro- 
gressive platform  accords  with  his  views, 
and  his  past  record  makes  him  the  logical  can- 
didate for  Governor.  The  Republicans  of 
New  Hampshire  have  nominated  Franklin 
Worcester  for  Governor,  and  the  Democratic 
candidate  is  Samuel  D.  Felker,  these  candi- 
dates having  been  chosen  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion on  September  3.  Governor  Bass,  who 
refused  a  renomination  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health,  is,  of  course,  a  supporter  of  Mr, 
Churchill,  in  a  fight  for  principle. 

*  naua-  ^'*^  Progressives  in  Massachu- 
ehuMtttt  setts,  as  in  New  York,  are  well 
*"  "  ahead  of  the  other  parties  in 
presenting  their  leader  and  taking  the  field. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Bird,  of  East  Walpole.  is  the 
candidate  for  Governor  on  the  Progressive 
ticket  and,  his  jjersonal  standing  is  as  high  in 
Massachusetts  as  that  of  Oscar  Straus  in 
New  York,  although  he  has  not,  like  Mr. 
Straus,  been  in  public  life.  Mr.  Bird  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  a  manu- 
facturer who  has  made  a  record  for  advanced 
and  humane  views  upwn  industrial  and  social 
questions.  He  is  the  father-in-law  of  Gov- 
ernor Bass  of  New  Hampshire.     He  was  the 


leader,  ten  years  ago,  in  granting  the  eight- 
hour  day  to  paper-mill  workers  who  had  pre- 
viously been  employed  in  day  and  night 
shiftsof  twelve  hours.  It  isexpected  that  Gov- 
ernor Foss  will  be  renominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. The  Republican  State  convention  will 
be  held  on  October  4,  with  Senator  Lodge  as 
its  chairman.  The  Connecticut  Republicans 
had  nominated  Judge  John  P^Studley  to  run 
for  Governor  against  the  Democratic  incum- 
bent, Governor  Baldwin,  and  the  Progressive 
convention  was  set  for  September  25- 

pniiiiet  ^"  ^^™  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
In  Mtw  there  are  no  elections  for  Governor 
*"'"  this  year.  Governor  Wilson's 
term  does  not  expire  until  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1914,  and  he  keeps  his  place  as 
Governor  while  campaigning  for  the  Presi- 
dency. A  Republican  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  the  acting  head  of  the  State  when  Governor 
Wilson  is  absent  on  his  speaking  tours.  The 
choice  of  a  legislature  this  fall  involves  the 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  and  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  chief  enemy,  James  Smith, 
Jr.,  for  many  years  the  reputed  Democratic 
boss  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  most  prominent 
Senatorial  candidate  before  the  primaries  of 
September  24.  Governor  Wilson  has  bluntly 
denounced  Smith,  and  has  intimated  his  un- 
friendliness toward  all  of  the  Democratic 
Stale  bosses  elsewhere  belonging  to  the  class 
of  whom  he  regards  Smith  as  typical.  Smith, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  bitterly  fought  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  Presidential  aspirations.  Sena- 
tor Briggs,  who  seeks  reelection,  is  the  un- 
opposed Republican  candidate. 

g^i^  1^  In  our  issue  of  last  month,  we  set 
CttmeaiB--  forth  the  State  situation  in  Ohio, 
""'  where  the  Hon.  James  M.  Cox, 
of  Dayton,  heads  the  Democratic  ticket  as 
candidate  for  Governor,  with  General  R.  B. 
Brown  as  the  Republican  nominee.  On 
September  4,  the  Progressive  party  held  its 
State  convention,  and  Arthur  L.  Garford,  of 
Elyria,  was  nominated  for  Governor,  Mr. 
Garford  is  a  manufacturer  and  a  man  of  very 
high  personal  influence  and  repute.  His 
nomination  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
standards  of  the  Progressives  in  their  selec- 
tion of  candidates  in  other  States.  The  choice 
was  made  with  great  enthusiasm  and  by 
acclamation.  Governor  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia addressed  the  convention,  and  the 
Progressives  declare  that  Garford  will  be 
elected.  The  platform  is  in  accord  with  that 
of  the  national  Progressives,  and  is  strong  in 
the  direction  of  industrial  and  social  reform. 
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The  hopefulness  of  the  new  party  was  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  on  September  3, 
the  day  before  the  Progressive  convention, 
the  voters  of  Ohio  at  a  special  election  had 
approved  the  greater  part  o(  the  radical  work 
of  the  constitution -makers. 

Mis'*  Htw  ^"^  ^^  explicit,  thirty-four  of  the 
Pnv—if  forty-two  amendments  submitted 
Contitutto^  ijy  jjj^.  Constitutional  Convention 
that  completed  its  labors  in  May  last,  after 
a  session  of  five  months,  were  adopted  by 
popular  vote.  The  general  character  of  these 
amendments  was  described  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  this  Review  by  Professor  Elson,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  convention.  The  new 
constitution  weakens  in  some  degree  the 
powerof  the  judiciary  by  requiring  more  than 
a  bare  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  concur  in  holding  a  law  unconstitu- 
tional. At  the  same  time  greater  [towers  are 
conferred  on  the  legislature,  especially  as  to 


the  control  of  cor|wrations,  labor  laws,  the 
le\'ying  of  progressive  inheritance  and  income 
taxes,  and  the  protection  of  the  State's  nat- 
ural resources.  On  the  other  hand,  legisla- 
tive control  of  municipal  p>vemments  is 
handed  o\er  to  the  people  of  the  cities,  who 
are  empowered  to  frame  their  own  charters. 
The  provisions  for  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum affect  all  the  people  of  the  State  and 
place  Ohio  in  the  forefront  of  the  Progressive 
movement.  The  most  important  proiwsals 
that  were  defeated  at  iht'  polls  were  the 
woman-suffrage  amendment  and  the  pro\'i- 
sion  for  restricting  the  i>owers  of  the  courts  in 
labor  injunction  proceedings.  The  total  vote 
cast  on  the  amendments  was  about  50  jjer 
cent,  of  the  State's  vote  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  190S.  The  "welfare"  measures 
were  emphatically  endorsed,  the  minimun) 
wage  being  approved  by  a  vote  of  ,MOi5i '  '" 
i84,()6S,  while  on  workmen's  conipens;!tiiiti 
the  division  stood,  ^10,019  to  2o;;.g40. 
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'\TJt  tiaeir  own  canvasses,  mtbout  even  men- 
ti'.cinz  the  aame  of  tbeir  candidate  for  the 
Presidrfio-.  This  irould  seem  a  rather  weak 
a^d  h.imiliating  position.  Meanwhile,  the 
Pn>ET«s<3ves  ha*e  not  been  nominating  legis- 
Uiive  candidates  against  Renyon,  and  his 
atiit'jde  b  treated  with  surprising  indulgence 
r>v  the  Tift  people,  whom  his  lukewarm  sup- 
[»n  does  not  help,  and  the  Roose^■elt  people, 
wh"im  hi-  lukewarm  opposition  does  not  hurl. 

(.  •orwi  ~^^^  three  parties  are  fully 
mtttv  launched  and  in  the  field  in  the 
*""  State  of  Missouri,  the  Republi- 
cans ha\-ing  named,  for  Governor,  Hon. 
John  C.  McKinley,  and  the  Democrats 
.\ttomey-General  E.  W.  Major,  in  the  pri- 
maries of  August  6.  The  Progressives  on 
September  4  nominated  Judge  Albert  D. 
N'ortoni,  of  the  St,  Louis  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  Democratic  prospects  are  naturally 
much  better  than  those  of  the  other  parties. 
Even  in  Kansas  the  Democrats  declare  that 
the  situation  may  result  in  their  success. 
Mr.  George  H.  Hodges,  the  candidate  for 
Go\emor.  expects  to  see  a  \-ictory  for  Wilson 


TV  iTTAt  =iiA^  oi  Republicans  in 
I  -  Ki*3  hjve  lor  j  a\>od  while  been 
'  pfvCT*ssi\^  in  sentiment,  and  the 
tixc  oi  Mr.  Rix^wxtIi  instead  of  >Ir. 
vvJfi  !ux"»  jx:t  the  party  in  a  sUwng 
~.  1:  w,is  :W  <<.>nte  time  doubtful 
T  ;Se  rTvaressix^es  would  entw  the 
<■.■,;  •.-  TN>t,  bu!  in  tbeir  o>n\-ention  nt 
■:">«■  J  :Sev  ^>Kkled  tu  name  a  Go\emor 

.  :xS.et,"  rhty  cK^e*  Judge  John  I.. 
■>.  .&  we^NirvnT-.  Liw\~er.  as  their  candi- 
S;  KrtN-".' .;oir.  r^.^r.-.tneif  being  the  pres- 
to ;erjLr,;-lk>\KTT>.'r.  Clark,     The  Dem- 

cjLr.,-:,:jL;c  is  Kdward  Dunn.    Senator 

•.-.>  i-vi  >.:s  triecvii  jrc  supporting  Cok>- 

i.-sc\o;.  I'l::  4TV  dlmid  thjt  the  situa- 

rr>Li:;  ■;;  \  IVnK»critic  le^lature 

wcUki  c'.'vl  tr^c  career  of  Kenvon  as 
-  M;  k;'>v"  had  devtarwl  himself 
•  w't-   K,'.-,l'- xu:;  livkel.  including 

■■:    f.r:,  ^^■■•  v  vU-H-u-virii  the  meth- 
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".U..UO.  a.„f  (^lari.  js  straight 

.»ui|a.ue    tor   t«»erT.or.   while 

'•"'■  •»"'  tP'inj;  the  iwontls  (if 

«king  ,11  o.unty  fairs  ;md  niak. 
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THE  CANDIDATES  OF  THE  THREE  PARTIES  IN  MISSOURI 

as  a  result  of  the  division  of  Republican  Roosevelt  electors  on  the  regular  Republican 

strength  between  the  Taft  and   Roosevelt  tickets  of  States  where  Roosevelt  men  were 

followers.     Mr.  Arthur  Capper,  the  Repub-  in  control  of  the  party  machinery.    But  after 

lican  candidate,  is  the  owner  and  publisher  the  later  convention  at  Chicago,  in  which 

of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  and  is  a  man  of  the  Progressives  formed  a  new  party  and 

great  vigor  and  strong  Progressive  con\-ic-  nominated  Roosevelt  and  Johnson,  the  ten- 

tions.     It  is  true  that  in  Kansas  the  Pro-  dency  all  along  the  line  was  to  withdraw  from 

gressive  movement  is  in  control  of  the  Repub-  the  earlier  position  and  to  allow  the  Taft 

lican  name  and  emblem,  and  that  there  is  no  men  to  use  the  Republican  name  and  emblem 

third  party  in   the  field   as   regards   State  while  putting  the  Roosevelt  men  in  a  sepa- 

offices.    But  the  Taft  men  will  nominate  an  rate  column  under  the  BuU  Moose  emblem. 

electoral   ticket  by  petition,  and   this  will  Thus  it  was  finaUy  agreed  in  Pennsylvania, 

benefit  Governor  Wilson  and  the  Democrats,  where  the  Progressives  were  in  full  control 

In  Nebraska,  the  Progressives  have  ratified  of  the   State   machinery,  to  withdraw   the 

the   nomination   of    Governor   Aldrich    for  Rooseveit  men  from  the  Republican  ticket 

another  term,  and,  as  in  Kansas  and  Call-  as  soon  as  petitions  had  been  duly  signed  and 

fomia,  the  Republican  machinery  has  been  accepted  which  would  make  it  wholly  certain 

in  control  of  the  Roose\elt  supporters.     In  that  the  Progressive  electors  would  ap|>ear 

Wisconsin,   the   Republicans   ha\e   renomi-  on  the  voting  paper.     It  would  seem  that 

nated  as  Governor  the  present  incumbent,  Kansas  finally  remains  alone  as  a  State  in 

Mr.    McGovern,    who    has    become    a    pro-  which  the  Progressi\es  keep  the  Republican 

nounced  Roosevelt  man.     The  Democratic  name  and  the  Taft  people  are  obliged  to 

candidate,  County  Judge  John  C.  Karel,  of  nominate    by   petition.      In    California    the 

Milwaukee,  was  chosen  in   the  primary  on  Progressives  won  the  Republican  primary  of 

September  3.    The  Michigan  primaries,  on  September  3,  and  were  in  [wsition  to  put  all 

August  27,  resulted  in   the  nomination  of  of  the  Roosevelt  electors  under  the  Republi- 

Woodbndge    N.    Ferris,    Republican,    and  can  emblem.     But  they  decided  not  to  do 

Amos  S.  Musselman,  Democrat.  this,  and  the  Roosevelt  electors  will  be  placed 
on  the  ballot  by  petition.     Even  Nebraska 

Pnartttien  ^"  ^^  earlier  stages  of  the  cam-  has  pursued  the  California  course  rather  than 

AbanHHiam  paign,    immediately    after    the  that  of  Kansas.    The  Progressives  were  both 

""'       nomination  of  Taft  and  Sherman  legally  and  morally  cntitJed,  in  any  State 

at  Chicago,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Pro-  whatsoever,  to  hold  the  Republican  name  and 

gressive    Republicans    to    keep    their    own  emblem  if  they  had  the  requisite  majority 
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(Republii^an  ncniimee  for  Governor  o[  Induinai 

and  so  desired.  But  they  have  very  rajiidly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  in  a 
better  jxisition  to  come  squarely  out  as  a  new 
]>arty,  on  Progressive  platforms,  and  in  unam- 
biguous relationship  with  the  Prof!;ressi\'e 
movements  of  ail  the  sister  States, 

Ccnartii     ^^"^  appearance  in  this  campaign 

ana  tilt  of  a  new  party  of  unknown 
'"  """'  strength  and  possibilities  has 
given  rise  to  an  unusual  amount  of  s[jecula- 
tion  regarding  the  outcome  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  any  one  party  to  obtain  a 
majority  in"  the  Electoral  College.  Such  a 
thing  has  not  happened  in  our  political  his- 
tory since  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1S25.  At 
that  time,  no  candidate  having  received  a 
majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  although 
Jackson  hud  a  plurality,  the  matter  was  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  House  voted  by 
States  on  the  three  candidates  who  had 
1  the  electoral  vole  and  this 


restriction  excluded  Clay's  name  from  the 
balloting,  which  was  confined  to  Jackson, 
Adams,  and  Crawford.  The  greater  |jarl  of 
Clay's  support  went  to  Adams,  who  received 
the  vote  of  thirteen  States,  against  se\en  for 
Jackson  and  four  for  Crawford,  and  was 
declared  elected.  From  that  day  to  this  there 
has  been  only  one  Presidential  election  (that 
of  1876)  when  the  majority  in  the  Electoral 
College  was  not  so  large  as  to  be  quite  Iwyond 
dispute,  although  in  several  instances  the 
f>opular  vote  has  not  corresponded  with  the 
electoral  vote.  In  only  six  of  the  twenty-one 
elections  held  since  1825  have  more  than  two 
candidates  received  electoral  votes.  The  last 
instance  of  this  kind  was  in  1S92,  when 
Weaver  as  the  Populist  candidate  received 
twenty-two  votes.  Thus  the  jiossibility  of 
having  a  Presidential  election  thrown  into 
the  House  has  been  so  remote  that  for  many 
years  it  was  regarded  as  negligible.  This  year 
shrewd  observers  hesitate  to  say  that  any- 
thing is  impossible,  and  few  would  be  sur- 
prised if  no  candidate  should  succeed  in 
winning  more  than  half  of  the  votes  of  the 
members  of  the  Electoral  College,  thus  plac- 
ing upon  Congress  the  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing the  next  President. 

Th,viet-pfti-^^  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
mreii  In  thi  situation  that  twenty-two  of  the 
*""  *  State  delegations  in  the  House  are 
Democratic,  twenty-two  Republican,  and 
four  equally  divided.  If  this  comple.\ion 
remains  unchanged  by  the  occurrence  of 
vacancies,  the  House  might  be  deadlocked  and 
thus  unable  to  elect  a  President.  In  the 
meantime  the  Senate  might  have  proceeded 
to  elect  a  Vice-President  {also  in  accordance 
with  the  Twelfth  .\mendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution), for  it  must  be  assumed  that  if  the 
Electors  fail  to  give  a  majority  for  President 
they  will  at  the  same  time  fail  to  elect  a  Vice- 
President.  The  Senators  will  vote,  not  by 
States  but  as  individuals,  and  they  will  choose 
one  of  the  two  (not  three)  candidates  who 
stand  highest  in  the  vote  of  the  Electoral 
College.  Now  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President 
by  the  Senate  would  be  virtually  the  election 
of  a  President,  the  failure  of  the  House  to 
elect  having  been  assumed,  and  the  situation 
being  the  same  as  a  vacancy  in  the  oflfice  of 
President  from  any  other  cause.  Supposing 
that  Governor  Marshall  should  be  one  of  the 
two  candidates  ha\'ing  the  highest  standing 
before  the  Electoral  College,  he  may  count 
on  the  votes  of  the  forty-four  Democrats  in 
the  Senate.  .As  to  the  fifty  Republican  votes 
(and  the  [wssible  accession  of  two  more  to 
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BOLLA   WELLS  

Tnwsuret  Vke-Chainnan,  (t  ChicaRa.  Ubairaian,  fmanct  UDinnutti 

THREE  PROMINENT  CITIZENS  WHO  ARE  MANAGING  THE  FINANCES  OF  WO(X)ROW 
WILSON'S  CAMPAIGN 

(The  finsncUl  plana  of  the  Democratic  maniErrncnt  anr  open,  dJiTcl.  enernetic.  Biid  inBcnioiis.     Mr.  Wells,  the  tr 
ras  (ormerty  mayor  of  St.  LouJi.     Mi.  MoTBenlhau.  of  New  York,  »  a  dtiicn  of  wiralth  and  public  spirit  whose  bui 
" "     "  rlfijh  idealiat  in  politics,  who  when  named  for  the  post  of  minister  to  CI 


declared  by  President  Taft  to  be  the  moat  grBtifj-ing  appomtej 

till  the  vacancies  in  Illinois  and  Colorado), 
there  can  be  no  such  assurance.  Several 
writers, — notably,  Colonel  Harvey  in  the 
Xorlh  A  merican  Review  for  September, — have 
pointed  out  the  possibility  of  Vice-President 
Sherman's  election  by  the  Senate.  Such  a 
prediction  is  based,  of  course,  on  two  highly 
improbable  contingencies, — first,  that  Mr. 
Sherman  will  be  one  of  the  two  candidates  to 
be  voted  on  by  the  Senate,  and,  second,  that 
forty-nine  of  the  Republican  Senators  (in- 
cluding Progressives)  will  vote  for  him  if  they 
have  the  opportunity.  Even  if  only  four  of 
the  eight  Progressive  Senators  should  refuse 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Sherman,  he  would  fail  of 
election.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
more  than  four  of  these  Progressive  Senators 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Vice-President  on 
many  public  questions;  and  they  might  refuse 
to  take  any  action  that  would  seat  him  in  the 
Presidency  for  four  years, — especially  if  their 
States  had  failed  to  choose  Taft-Sherman 
electors,  as  is  also  quite  conceivable.  In  the 
latter  event  the  Senators  would  be  free  to 
make  their  own  choice. 


//  conei'.M  I^^'^"  admitting  that  Governor 
Fniit  to  Marshall  will  head  the  list  of 
f'"rt  Vice-Presidential  candidates,  no- 
body who  really  values  his  reputation  for 
political  prescience  very  highly  would  care 
to  say  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Sherman  would 
be  second.  If  Mr.  Sherman  were  second, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  doubting  the 
possibility  of  his  election;  and  if  Governor 
Johnson,  it  is  also  impossible  to  say  with  any 
assurance  that  the  votes  of  forty-nine  Re- 
publican Senators  would  be  counted  for  him. 
The  fact  is  that  the  prospect  of  the  Senate's 
failure  to  elect  a  Vice-President,  and  indi- 
rectly a  President,  is  not  much  more  remote 
than  the  prospect  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  elect  a  President  directly.  If 
neither  House  nor  Senate  could  give  us  u 
President  by  the  apjwinted  method,  Secre- 
tary Knox  would  serve  as  President  ad  in- 
terim, and  would  convoke  the  new  Congress, 
which  would  provide  for  another  election. 
All  this  might  come  to  pass  if  neither  candi- 
date succeeded  in  winning  266  of  the  531 
Electors  to  be  cho.sen  on  November  5  ne.xt. 
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Ty  ihe  I:r.:)*riji  Parliament,  and  efforts  have 

ir.-   K-en  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such 

*To-   laws    for   other    industries.      The   complete 

the  "socialization"  of  the  British  Isles   is   the 

)rld    program  of  the  British  labor  leaders. 
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^^^  ^  ^  The  social  reform  program  of  the  The  country  was  so  absorbed  in  industrial 
inturancM  and  AsQuith  Ministry  owes  its  note-  questions,  however,  and,  regardless  of  political 
P9H9ionB  worthy  advance  chiefly  to  the  party  view,  was  so  convinced  that  the  veto 
championship  of  David  Lloyd-George,  Chan-  was  an  anachronism,  that  public  opinion 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1909  the  old  age  scarcely  noted  the  change.  At  once  a  num- 
pension  act  providing  for  the  needy  poor  after  ber  of  measures  agitated  for  years  but  never 
the  age  of  seventy  and  formulated  by  Mr.  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  became 
Lloyd-George  was  adopted.  The  national  questions  of  the  hour.  Franchise  reform, 
insurance  law  also  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  home  rule  for  Ireland,  disestablishment  of 
of  the  doughty  Welsh  Chancellor,  went  into  the  Welsh  church,  and  educational  readjust- 
effect  in  July  of  this  year.  It  is  on  a  contribu-  ment  have  become  realizable.  Instead  of  con- 
tory  basis.  The  workmen,  the  employer  and  tinuing  the  piecemeal  reform  of  the  franchise, 
the  State  all  contribute  to  a  fund  in  return  extending  or  withdrawing  modifications  for 
for  which  workingmen  and  women  get  free  party  advantage,  the.  Asquith  ministry  has 
medical  attendance  when  they  are  ill,  and  if  brought  in  a  bill  establishing  manhood  suf- 
permanently  incapacitated  from  earning  a  liv-  frage,  the  measure  being  so  framed  that  the 
ing  for  themselves,  a  benefit  until  their  ballot  can  be  given  to  women  without  altering 
seventieth  year,  when  the  old  age  pension  its  general  content.  This  measure  will  un- 
begins  to  operate.  In  addition  there  is  a  doubtedly  become  law  at  the  next  session  of 
maternity  benefit  for  women  and  a  special  Parliament, 
provision  for  the  cure  of  consumptives.     It 

has  been  proven  by  statistics  that  the  two  Britain  In  other  ways  the  governing 
evils  which  press  most  heavily  on  nearly  fifty  conmintai  niachinery  of  Great  Britain  is 
per  cent,  of  the  British  population  are  low  Oondmont  being  simplified.  The  abolition 
wages  and  irregular  employment.  The  pro-  of  plural  voting  will  take  away  from  property 
gram  of  the  Liberal  government  as  partly  the  undue  advantage  it  has  possessed  in  the 
carried  out  by  legislation  already  passed  past  and  residence  will  become  the  sole  basis 
through  the  House  of  Commons  aims  to  of  the  franchise.  Registration  laws  are  being 
minimize  some  of  the  consequences  of  these  simplified,  and  the  Liberal  Ministry  contends 
evils  by  providing  against  the  disabilities  of  that  the  changes  now  in  course  of  being 
illness  and  old  age  in  the  pension  and  insur-  effected  will  establish  for  the  first  time  a  thor- 
ance  acts  already  noted.  oughly    democratic    House    of    Commons. 

Labor  conditions  and  the  growth  of  organized 
inoiith  ^^^  great  masses  of  the  British  labor  parties  and  groups,  inside  Parliament  as 
Poiitieai  population  have  heretofore  been  Laborites  and  outside  as  Syndicalists,  have 
Changes  ^  much  preoccupied  with  ques-  complicated  the  problem  for  the  present 
lions  of  "  getting  a  job  *'  and  "  earning  a  living  ministry.  In  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the 
wage,"  as  well  as  being  devoid  of  what  Adam  other  parliamentary  countries  of  the  world, 
Smith  called  economic  hope,  that  they  have  party  government  is  being  increasingly  re- 
not  been  alive  to  many  of  the  political  dianges  garded  as  undergoing  *  *  degenerative  changes. ' ' 
that  were  taking  place  along  with  and  as  a  Government  by  political  parties  is  coming  to 
result  of  the  industrial  and  economic  move-  be  regarded  in  England  as  more  and  more  in- 
ments  we  have  spoken  of.  While  a  very  con-  efficient,  and  new  methods  of  ascertaining  and 
servative  country  socially,  England  is  becom-  executing  the  popular  will  are  demanded.  In 
ing,  politically,  more  and  more  nearly  a  pure  addition  to  domestic  complications  one  of  the 
democracy.  The  radical  Lloyd-George  budg-  salient  facts  in  British  political  development 
et  of  1909,  which  introduced  new  methods  of  to-day  is  the  numbing  influence  of  militarism, 
taxation  upon  land,  brought  squarely  before  The  British  state  is  spending  its  financial  re- 
the  British  people  the  question  of  the  suprem-  sources  to  their  limit,  and  this  limit  is  largely 
acy  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  legislation,  determined  by  the  demands  of  the  army  and 
It  appears,  in  their  rejection  of  this  budget,  the  the  navy.  These  demands  are  in  turn  condi- 
peers  were  really  attempting  to  regain  their  tioned  by  the  naval  rivalry  with  Germany, 
old-time  power.  The  attempt,  however,  was  In  one  of  the  recent  speeches  of  the  opposition 
not  only  unsuccessful;  it  resulted  in  the  com-  in  the  Commons  it  was  said  that  **  the  main 
plete  downfall  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  lines  of  the  British  budget  are  laid  down  in 
limitation  of  the  veto  power  of  the  peers,  the  German  chancellery."  In  this  way  the 
which  has  been  characterized  as  the  most  progress  of  British  democracy  is  bound  up,  to 
momentous  piece  of  legislation  since  the  great  a  certain  extent,  with  the  democratic  idea  and 
reform  bill  of  1832,  was  a  political  revolution,   progress  on  the  continent. 
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markets,  theatres,  electric  power  houses,  the  28th  of  the  present  month.  Despite  the 
bake  shops,  meat  shops  and  factories,  and  the  efforts  of  the  reactionaries,  the  elections  for 
German  service  in  these  particulars  is  among  this  session  wUl  give  wider  opportunity  than 
the  best,  if  not  the  best  in  the  world.  The  ever  before  for  the  expression  of  the  popular 
state  provides  a  pension  for  almost  every-  will.  During  the  past  few  years  parliaments 
body.  In  January,  191 1,  ah  all-inclusive  have  been  established  in  Japan,  Persia,  Tur- 
workman's  insurance  bill  was  enacted  into  key  and  China,  and  insistent  demands  have 
law.  This  was  designed  to  contain  in  a  single  been  made  for  self-government  in  Egypt, 
measure  all  the  insurance  schemes,  and  the  India  and  the  Philippines.  In  most  civilized 
general  provisions  have  been  extended  by  states  political  power  is  being  steadily  trans- 
subsequent  legislation  imtil  now  there  is  in-  ferred  from  the  few  to  the  many.  Moreover, 
surance  for  widows  and  orphans.  A  bill  re-  the  most  important  business  of  political  ex- 
modeling  the  franchise  system  was  passed  perts  has  now  come  to  be  the  improveijient 
by  the  Prussian  Landtag  two  years  ago  of  old  machinery,  or  the  creation  of  new,  to 
but  was  unsatisfactory.  The  demand  for  discover  the  will  of  the  people.  For  years 
thoroughgoing  reform  is  insistent  and  in-  Switzerland  has  found  that  the  initiative  and 
creasing.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  the  referendum  work  well.  Australia  and 
such  intelligent  cooperation  between  science  New  Zealand  have  adopted  these,  as  well  as 
and  invention  and  government  as  in  the  Ger-  some  of  our  own  states,  notably  Oregon.  In 
man  Empire.  Nothing  is  too  difficult  or  radi-  the  presidential  campaign  of  this  year  in  the 
cal  for  the  German  state  to  do  for  the  com-  United  States,  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
fort  and  well-being  of  its  citizens.  The  fuller  recall  have  become  watchwords.  Propor- 
participation  of  these  citizens  in  the  adminis-  tional  representation  has  proved  its  efficiency 
tration  of  government  itself  must  be  merely  a  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland  and 
question  of  time.  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons.    Australia,  New 

Zealand,  Norway,  Finland  and  six  states  of 
£iH:torai     ^^^Ace  also  is  a  highly  socialized  the  American  Union  (Wyoming,  Colorado, 
/teform*'in    State.    The  Republic  is  the  orig-  Idaho,  Utah,  Washington,  California)  have 
Franet      ^^  home  of  syndicalism,  a  later  given  the  voting  right  to  women.     In  Bel- 
development  of  the  struggle  between  labor  gium  and  some  parts  of  Switzerland  a  citizen 
and  the  so-called  privileged  classes.     The  is  fined  if  he  does  not  go  to  the  polls,  and  Italy 
French  have  a  fairer  distribution  of  party  and  Argentina  are  reported  to  be  considering 
power  in  their  parliament  than  the  Germans,  the  passage  of  similar  legislation.    All  over 
but  much  pressure  has  been  brought  recently  the  world  we  find  a  democracy  already  in 
to  reform  French  parliamentary  voting  meth-  possession  of,  or  coming  into  its  own. 
ods.    The  French  have  now  what  is  known 

as  the  **scrutin  d'arrondissement,"  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  Democracy  in  Europe  says  Sam- 
election  of  a  single  representative  for  each  Democracy  uel  P.  Orth,  a  brilliant  student  of 
small  district,  which  has  proved  favorable  to  ^"^  '**'^'*  "*  world  questions  in  an  article  in 
the  growth  of  a  corrupt  bureaucracy.  The  the  current  Norlh  American  Review ^  has  at- 
electoral  reform  bill  now  pending  in  the  tained  a  new  impetus  through  the  political 
French  Senate,  which  was  passed  in  the  organization  of  labor  and  has  achieved  power 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  large  majority,  through  forcing  a  coalition  of  Socialists,  Radi- 
early  in  July  and  is  likely  to  become  a  law,  cals  and  Liberals — 

provides  for  the  ^^scrutin  de  liste,'^  or  the  ^  eoalition  which  foreshadows  greater  changes  in 

method  of  electmg  representatives  at  large  the  international  policies  of  Europe  and  the  in- 

on  a  general  ticket.    France  also  has  pensions  tcrnal  polity  of  its  empires  than  did  the  conquests 

and  public  aid  for  age  and  indigence.  of  Charlemagne,  the  triumphs  of  Cromwell,  the 

genius  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  ambitions  of  the 
TT   '           t       ft           •                    •  Bourbons,  and  the  havoc  of  the  militar>'  minotaur, 
Democracy     ^^^^'^^^  sutirage  IS  a  very  im-  Xapoleon  Bonaparte.    Because  it  is  shifting  govern- 
Coming  into   portaut  issuc  in  many  European  ment  from  a  property  to  a  personal  basis,  it  is 
/U  Own       countries.      It    was    attained    in  creating  a  new  political  paternalism  and  is  threat- 
Sweden  only  as  late  as  the  present  year.    In  cning  that  individualism  which  Americans  have 
ji,      ^  *    -TT                 xi-              /•          r    ^      J*  been  taught  to  revere  as  the  mother  01  progress. 
Austna-Hungary  the  question  of  extendmg  i^  the  light  of  recent  movements  in  Europe  our 

the  franchise  has  been  one  of  the  most  impor-  democracy    remains   the    most    conservative   dc- 

tant  problems  confronting  every  ministry  of  mocracy  in  the  world.     Can  you  imagine  a  trans- 

the  past  two  decades.    The  elections  for  the  formation  in  the  Federal  Senate  such  as  the  Engh^^ 

-     _ri_  T>        •        TA                      i_  1  I         o     a.  democrats  eitected  in  their  House  of  Lords r     Ur 

fourth  Russian  Duma  were  held  on  beptem-  ^^e  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  Paris  taking  place  at 

ber  23,  and  the  new  session  will  be  opened  on  Washington?     Or  the  Erfurt   Program    of    Herr 
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offered  by  a  hysterical  Cuban  newspaper  man,  months.    General  conditions  in  the  countr>' 

late  in   August,   to  Hugh   S.   Gibson,   the  grew  so  bad  and  American  life  and  property, 

American    Charg6    d'Affaires    at    Havana,  as  well  as  that  of  other  foreigners,  were  in  so 

stirred  up  bad  feeling  in  some  journalistic  much  danger  that,  early  last  month,  the  State 

quarters  both  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  Department  ordered  the  cruiser  California  to 

President  Gomez  evidently  considered  this  land  a  large  force  of  marines  at  Corinto,  the 

serious  enough  to  call  for  a  i>ersonal  letter  to  port   of   Nicaragua.     This  force  was   then 

President  Taft  assuring  the  American  nation  taken  to  Managua,  the  capital,  which  was 

of  Cuba's  good  intentions  and  appealing  to  threatened  by  the  rebel  troops,  the  idea  of  the 

the   United   States  government   to   "again  Department  being  to  protect  American  life 

assure  the  Cuban  people  that  the  United  and  property  and  aid  the  established  govern- 

States    has    no    designs    upon    their    inde-  ment  in  maintaining  order, 
pendence."    The  Cuban  Secretary  of  State 

has  refused  to  give  out  the  terms  of  President  ^„^^^^,.  ^,^  At  its  last   session   the   United 

Taft's  reply,  and  our  own  State  Department  for  Election  States  Senate  declined  to  approve 

will  say  nothing  further  than  that  it  was  **"»«''«''*'o'»   ^  treaty  proposed  by  Secretary 

**firm    but    reassuring."     It    is    whispered  Knox,    under    which    both    Honduras    and 

among  Cuban  politicians  in   the  opposing  Nicaragua,  with  the  aid  of  American  bankers, 

political  camp  to  President  Gomez  that  his  would  have  been  able  to  refund  their  debts 

letter  was  in  the  nature  of  a  campaign  docu-  and    establish    their    finances    upon    sound 

ment  in  favor  of  his  own  reelection,  and  in-  foundatio»6.    The  treaties  were  rejected  be- 

tended  to  forestall  a  searching  inquiry  into  cause  it  was  alleged  they  had  been  formulated 

the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  his  present  by  "undue  Wall  Street  influence."   Whether 

administration.  or  not  such  financial  control  of  the  affairs 

of  these  republics  as  was  proposed  in  the 
Anothw  ^^^  world  is  growing  weary  of  treaties  would  be  desirable,  it  is  coming  to  be 
Reooiution  In  rcvolutious  in  Nicaragua.  This  recognized  by  those  who  know  conditions  in 
Micaragua  unfortuuate  Central  American  Nicaragua,  that  American  supervision  of  elec- 
country,  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York,  tions  in  that  turbulent  republic  is  inevitable  in 
but  with  only  about  one-eighteenth  of  the  the  near  future.  American  oflScials  now 
population,  has  been  in  an  almost  constant  supervise  elections  in  Panama  at  the  request 
state  of  revolution  for  the  past  twenty  years,  of  that  republic  itself.  Last  month  it  was 
When  that  burly  despot,  Zelaya,  was  forced  reported  that  the  next  elections  for  the  presi- 
out  of  oflSce  two  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  a  dency  of  Nicaragua  would  be  held  under  the 
revolution  successful  largely  because  our  supervisiqn  of  United  States  authorities  and 
State  Department  had  openly  condemned  his  that  the  present  government,  General  Mena 
practices,  Juan  Estrada  became  President,  and  his  followers,  and  the  adherents  of  the  old 
He  also  was  forced  out  of  oflBce,  but  before  Zelaya  regime  all  agree  in  requesting  such 
"resigning"  he  issued,  (in  September  1910)  su[>erv'ision. 
a  provisional  law  under  which  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  administered  imtil  such  time  ^  ^^^^^  ontke^  bnef  item  tucked  away  in  an 
as  a  new  constitution  could  be  adopted,  nbok  Eastern  inconspicuous  corner  of  one  or 
Under  the  terms  of  this  instrument  as  finally  OwmWoo  ^^,^  ^£  ^^^  better  informed  Ameri- 
adoptcd,  Seftor  Adolfo  Diaz  became  Pro-  can  newspapers  last  month  conveyed  in- 
visional  President  (in  May  191 1)  to  hold  ofllice  formation  of  much  greater  moment  to  the 
until  the  last  day  of  the  present  year,  when  world  in  general  than  all  the  campaign  gos- 
General  Louis  Mena,  who  was  elected  on  sip  and  speculation  which  has  appeared  dur- 
Octobery,  191 1,  will  become  President  for  the  ing  recent  months  in  our  |x>litical  press.  It 
new  constitutional  period,  1913-16.  Diaz  was  the  summary  of  an  official  note,  issued 
had  not  .been  in  office  long  before  a  revolt  from  Vienna  on  September  8,  in  explanation 
broke  out  against  his  government,  instigated,  of  the  recent  visit  of  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
it  is  now  being  freely  stated,  by  several  Amer-  Hollweg,  the  German  Imjjerial  Chancellor,  to 
ican  commercial  concerns  anxious  to  secure  Count  von  Berchtold,  Austro-Hungarian 
concessions  and  monopolies.  Such  privileges.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  "note," 
it  is  reported,  have  been  promised  by  General  stripped  of  its  preliminary  and  concluding 
Mena,  who  is  anxious  to  secure  the  presidency  verbiage,  said: 
at  once.     Some  of  the  old  followers  of  the  t,,        ...                  ..         u-  u  *    1     1 

r,  t           t  *         •   •    •       r               '..i-  -^  T          I-  The  exhaustive  conversations  which  took  place 

Zelaya  r6gmie,J0mmg  forces  With  Mena,  have  between   the   two  statesmen   resulted   in   perfect 

been  conducting  a  guerrilla  warfare  for  several  mutual  understanding  on  all  pending  questions  of 
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__    .  -^  --  --.-■  ^^  .  i'-  r_  -  ^  ^.in^—  ^__  ,^,    -  i-r-    Txs:^-r^-r   i_;-;ioQ    to    the 

,^- ^.— ^*  "-■""  =  r:«--:_--n:i  -.Tt;  i^  j;  -.  i;^-  jtai-"^     i^i:Mp;c^  x  &_Lri;ii  is  signifi- 

— _^— -"*     :-:^'-".    ■i-~v«:      >    «-  ^Ttt  ir^  ■'       -J-=:  5=ce  h  s  tbe  k«- lo  the  real 

"^             .     -r^r;TTv'- ;    ~  .-r.   rre   ^_:e-i    ,V-TraJi  t'^j^c:^  ifr^wc  tixstt  r»v>  l>»:;ahi»n  states, 

"  ■_    i^:Hr~-' -     v-:."crr.^--T: -:c-_-i— -i.3i;  5-ri--:^  J^'i  ^i=i:i;j.     At  the  Congress  of 

_^     ..  --.----:i;  .'-  i-^  :->^"'  ^^.      l~    -k^t  ^<rz=.  ji  :>-v  ::e  R:2ssii=<  nmn^cred.  as  a 

^.  -     r_>  :».-^-  -1^  .vi    f  -:  :'-^  d:^c_-;ie>i  i^'i  -i  :r,-iiiir  j  c-,-(=~_isi?c  from  Rumania, 

'^        y    :-.-.:i:  "•■;    .:>--  -^-'-<;r-   :-e  -:..ci  3i-  ::!J.:  Tar^  -.t  5*ssiriri»  taken  from  Russia 

-■     '        _i  ^..:  :   -  ■-:     'trr-ii -^:    re  .-:--  i^^sr  ;bf  C-:=*a=  Wi.-.     Hie  bdp  given 

-  -    _  ;    ;^  1  •  ^    .-\.:--T.  i  ■Ti^.^j:  ±     :^.^  S;>iii   ry  R-^j:;ia  at  the  aeje  of  PIe\-na 
■  -     '   '        ~^^-'.    J-  ■:;?-; -TIT- ti  i::--  -^-f>:^c<  i>  0-;r«-j.    liZi-jfN    hi.;    obtained    bv    prom- 

-x;..-     '-•■  -.rA:.- it;c  :t  :.^e^1::.^^J^  iiTj    -.-f    R-.ir-,i;:iia     Prime    Minister    all 

"    "^. ,  -;        -'«  -"'"-  -'^J^-^   >,>_— ^:>  ::-j.;  ire  :>e   I-^-^.-.-i     :b*   temtor>-   between    the 

^  '      ^ ..    r-    X-   -i.-.-:cx-^  -.    LT^L-e-i.   ":Li-.e  I  i^-Sr,  tS;  B_ii"i.  Sea  and  the  Bulgarian 

•-    __        ^.     ■--■  -.;  '.r*i~v  ;— «  ;■■  ^-ir^.v-r:*  S.-cz.ur>'    i=«i  ir  additioD  a  small  part  of 

■^  '     _^    —      ^--    J-'-,  ■'d-i     ■--•■^•\i.r>i-l::i<si  ■.•;  B'^z^irii.     A  o>rr.>romte  was  made  at  Ber- 

\,..^  --•  J  ■■■  -x-  ,-.•■*■   .■;■:-•.■=  ,-i"  :-.e  A.>:rv^  "•-.  ■-^'«e^^?^.  ar.j  Rumania  recei\-ed  only  the 

— ^    .-_i~-  '  J'  "^- ""-^  " -■'  ~'-'-     --ti'.-.j^  IVor-v:;a  with  a  boundan-  starting  from  a 

-  -  rynt^t  v>r.  the  !i>wer  Danube' to  a  [winl  on  the 

y,.-^-  ::'^.  -.';i;<>-,\L>;  :re  Fre-.ch  Black  >ea.    This  j*ssion  left  the  Bulgarians 

■«■  *!.'"'          -•■-  >."-v— J  ■  -i-r^  >j.-.e  re^v-evi  e\aspemed  bt>ih  with  Russia  and  Rumania, 

— ^^^    ■"     i  ^,xx-    v..   .V  •-.,'»;-£  ;,' jkno  ir^>  ^r.d   nv>urishinff   the  aspirations   which   the 

---  ■      -  "^    ""  -',         1.  ■'.",  c  ^>;c^•^J.«:i  be-  Rumanian  diplomat  knew  no  Bulgarian  gov- 

^-^--  \.\    •-^■-  .■■■-•  ;>,.,-_-,-«.;.  ;-^  "jift-;  beir.s  emraent  could  renounce  definitely.    There- 

"*\^  --^- ■'  '■'•"  V-.-t-y--:;.-,;  -■..- t\>T\ij- Min-  Icwe  no  mtrnte  between  the  two  countries 

_  ^-r.  »-''■•'■■  *■■"  i>,v""..        :o  ;-,f  Kl"::  m"  was  p'ls.ijble, 
r  ^L----"  ■'       ^■■••^    -v'w.    ;v  are  rt-cJrde»i 

^       >-,«\;- c   A   -"--.;■,:   :\-  ;v,i;   s:^-;:.cance.  ^j.        The  diplomatic  sensation  of  the 

.    ^-i  i'-*'   ^•■''•' ■'■"■■■  :;.;:>    ■.m-.-;','-;:;u>- "     The  »»rt*to<*     situation  during  the  past  month 

,^-»»x"l^*'',  •'';•'"  ••■''•■-'■•'■"  ^"'  Ru!r,.»r,!j  i?  known  was  the  advice  given  quite  frankly 

__»    !•<"  ;l"'f<'  ">  .i!icwi:h  \'.;*tri.i-lhiv,i:jp.iii.iU  and"with  friendly  intentions"  by  the  Austrian 

,  ^««. — <"*'"^  -tiKvti!'^   l^;rv^•v  and  ihe  B.dkan  Foreign  Minister  to  the  new  Turkish  Govern- 

*,_»<*"=:■     '"'•".».  Kiimaiiia  is  now  r»-gardcd  bv  ment  to  try  and  relieve  the  situation  and 

j»«-    l"'^'!"*".'"  ivlili*.il  e\iieru  .is  b^-ing  a  si'-  avert  an  internal  conftict  of  nationalities  by 
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adopting  a  policy  of  decentralization  in  the  earnest  efforts  made  on  both  sides  lo  bring 
administration  of  the  empire.  This  was  at  about  a  rapprochement  between  England  and 
once  seized  on  by  some  as  an  underhand  Germany  may  be  considered  as  '"wrecked." 
scheme  to  bring  about  the  autonomy  of  the  Now,  Winston  Churchill's  new  naval  pro- 
different  races  and  the  break  up  of  the  Otto-  posals  ha\'e  made  agreement  impossible  for 
man  Empire.  The  exact  terms  of  the  Berch-  a  long  time,  and  the  situation  in  Europe  has 
told  proposition  are  not  known  except  to  the  become  more  critical.  At  which  |>oint  the 
foreign  offices  of  the  governments  to  whom  thundercloud  will  burst,  or  whether  there  may 
they  were  communicated.  From  the  rather  not  be  a  long  wait,  cannot  be  determined, 
hazy  diplomatic  phraseology  of  the  author-  The  present  internal  conflict  in  Turkey  is 
ized  statement,  reported  by  the  Vienna  corre-  unfortunate.  It  may  bring  on  e.xternal 
spondent  of  the  London  Times,  we  gather  troubles,  with  the  result  that  when  all  is  over 
that  the  substance  is  contained  in  the  phrase  only  a  Turkey  in  Asia  will  sur\-ive.  The 
"a  policy  of  moderate  decentralization  on  Bulgarians,  who  ha\e  made  alliances  with 
ethnic  lines."  This  has  been  generally  taken  Ser\ia  and  Greece,  are  being  driven  to  strike 
to  mean  a  demand  on  the  part  of  Austria  for  the  blow.  Russia  holds  them  back  because 
local  autonomy  tor  all  the  Turkish  provinces,  things  are  not  ready  yet  for  the  onset.  As 
On  August  30  the  Turkish  Ambassador  at  to  England's  understanding  with  Russia  and 
Vietma  gave  the  official  reply  of  the  Porte  France,  even  the  Paris  journals  are  admitting 
to  the  suggestions  of  Count  von  Berchtold.  that  it  has  already  assumed  the  character  of 
The  ambassador  stated  that  it  was  the  inten-  a  coalition  against  Germany, 
tion  of  his  government  to  e.xtend  the  scope 

of  local  government  in  Albania.     .As  to  the  ^^^^  ^^^    Only  a  few  days  less  than  u  year 

so-called  decentralizing  ]>o!icy  in  other  parts  ri>r*«eVnWiiB  after  Italy's  ultimatum  to  Tur- 

ol  the  empire,  he  thought  the  Austrian  Foreign  '^""       key,  which  began  the  war  over 

Office  must  be  mistaken.    Albanians  and  Bui-  Tripoli,  it  was  re|x>rted  that  the  commis- 

garians,  however,  have  begun  to  demand  what  sioners  of  the  two  nations  had  successfully 

would  amount  to  separate  government  for  concluded  negotiations  for  a   jieace  treaty, 

Macedonia  and  Albania,  to  which  the  Bui-  On  September  17  it  was  announced  unoffi- 

garian  hotheads  would  add  the  Vilayet   of  dally,    but    upon    reliable    authority,    that 

Adrianople— the  territory  lying  between  the  "pre-official    negotiations"    in    Switzerland 

western   Bulgarian  frontier  and  Constanti-  had  resulted  in  a  tentative  agreement  pro- 

nople.     The  principle   of   decentralization,  viding  for  the  suspension  «f  hostilities  and 

moreover,  has  been   favorably  received  by  co\ering  four  principal  points.    As  illustrat- 

many  of  the  Turkish  papers  and  at  Athens,  ing  the  rather  curious  indirection  of  diplo- 
macy, it  will  be  interesting  to  quote  here  these 

TktBmtrai   ^^^  foregoing  are  only  details,  points,  or,  as  report  puts  it,  the  approximate 

fiinHwm     What  may  be  regarded  as  equiv-  bases  of  agreement. 

""       alent  to  a  Berlin  official  view  of  ^,     ^-j^^  ^^^^.^^  .;„v.rnmcni  will  und.-r.ak- 

the  general  European  outlook  is  the  state-  ,„  recognize  thi-  Italian  acupaiion  of  the  coas.  of 

ment  in  one  of  the  German  journals,  that  the  Tripoli  and  Cj  rcnaicn  and  will  withdraw  ihe  Oito- 


UNHAPPY  TURKEY  BEING  ADVISED  BY  ITS  EUROPEAN  FRIENDS 
Prom  Kiktriki  (ViEiinnl 
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man  forces.    Turkey,  without  formally  recognizing  they  would  oppose  Italy  to  the  last.     It  is 

Italy's    sovereignty    in    Tripoli,  will   not   oppose  g^id  that  among  the  Italian  peace  negotia- 

Itahan  expansion  mto  the  mtenor.     She  will,  how-  .  •      o    •*       i      j      u      r  *.•         4      *• 

ever,  retain  a  port  near  Tunis  or  Egypt,  in  order  ^^rs  m  Switzerland  who  from  tune  to  time 

to  communicate  with  the  hinterland.  took  part  m  the  "conversations     were  Sig- 

(II)— Italy  legally  will  recognize  the  Caliph's  nors  Bertolini,  Fusinato,  and  Volpi,  and  that 

religious  jurisdiction  in^the^LU)yan^p^^^^^^  ^jj^  Turks  were  represented  by  Nabi  Bey 

^  an)-ha?/will  granT^^^^  (Minister  at  Sofia)  and  Ahmed  Djivdad,  edi- 

loan  of  $120,000,000.  tor  of  the  Ikdam  of  Constantinople.     The 

(IV) — As  a  safeguard  for  the  payment  of  the  problem  was  to  find  a  way  to  spare  the  honor 
interest  on  that  loan  Turkey,  while  retaining  the  ^nd  dignity  of  Turkey,  and  at  the  same  time 
sovereignty    over    all    the    ^gean    Islands,    will    .^    ^„u«    ««.,«..«*:^«    „     ^^«^„^«,.4.     <^u;«« 
allow  Italy  to  hold  the  twelve  islands  which  have   ^^  ^4^  ^^^pation    a    permanent    thing 
already  been  occupied,  and  which,  therefore,  will    As  to  indemnity,  return  of  the  islands,  and 
remain  under  Italian  administration.  religious    rights   in  the  conquered  territory, 

Italy  seems  willing  to  make  concessions,  but 
September  29  was  the  anniversary   the  Turks  insist  that  some  part  of  Tripoli 

of"thVwar  ^^  t^^  Italian  declaration  of  war.  and  Cyrenaica  shall  remain  under  Ottoman 
The  contest  has  proved  to  be  quite  rule.  The  Turkish  press,  although  advocat- 
different  from  the  expectation  of  the  Itahan  ing  peace,  insists  that  the  Government  should 
statesmen  and  officers  while  they  were  pre-  not  give  in,  as  the  war  was  unjust  and  Italy 
paring  for  this  conquest  of  Tripolitania  and  is  far  from  being  the  conqueror.  "We  are 
Cyrenaica.  Costly  in  money,  men  and  ready  to  make  sacrifices,  but  to  completely 
efforts,  the  fact  remains  that  an  army  of  renounce  our  two  African  provinces  is  too 
more  than  150,000  men,  well  equipped,  with  a  much,'*  says  the  Jeune  Turc. 
fleet  of  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles,  and  backed 

by  a  strong  navy  holding  the  supremacy  of  ^^^^^,^  ^^^^_  China  still  struggles  to  maintain 
the  seas,  against  a  few  old  ships  of  the  Turks,  tious  Raitway  her  independent  republican  gov- 
has  succeeded,  after  great  efforts  and  sacri-  SchtmBs  ^mment  and  to  conduct  her  own 
fices,  in  merely  driving  the  enemy  a  few  miles  business  without  the  aid  of  foreign  money, 
away  from  the  coast,  or  the  larger  part  of  the  It  was  reported  last  month  that  President 
coast,  and  is  unable  to  advance  much  farther  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  his  advisors  had  succeeded 
than  the  range  of  the  big  guns  of  the  Italian  in  floating  a  domestic  loan  of  $50,000,000 
dreadnoughts.  Opposed  to  them  is  an  army  quite  independent  of  the  six-power  group  of 
of  Bedouins  and  Arabs,  all  volunteers,  seldom  foreign  financiers.  The  Chinese,  it  should 
before  orgam'zed  and  equipped,  commanded  never  be  forgotten,  are  much  concerned  lest 
by  four  or  five  hundred  Turkish  officers,  who  the  independence  of  their  country  may  be 
have  succeeded  in  entering  the  country,  and  threatened  and  actual  partition  begun  if  for- 
reenforced  by  about  four  thousand  Turkish  eign  bankers  secure  control  of  their  finances, 
regulars.  Unable  to  accomplish  the  great  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  Chinese  patriot  and 
result  expected  in  Tripoli,  and  to  defeat  the  the  first  Provisional  President,  has  been  de- 
Arabs  decisively,  Italy  attempted  to  end  the  voting  his  time  and  attention  to  the  economic 
war  by  bombarding  Beirut,  by  helping  the  betterment  of  his  country,  particularly  to 
Yemen  rebels  against  Turkish  rule,  by  the  promotion  of  railway  construction.  It 
attacking  the  Dardanelles,  hoping  thus  to  was  reported,  last  month,  that  the  government 
force  Europe  to  interfere,  by  occupying  the  had  authorized  Dr.  Sun  to  establish  a  railway 
^gean  Islands  and  by  upsetting  the  state  of  corjwration  to  carry  out  a  system  covering 
things  in  the  Balkans,  by  helping  the  Albanian  70,000  miles  and  involving  a  great  extension 
uprising,  and  provoking  the  Montenegrins  of  the  privileges  of  foreigners  throughout  the 
to  warlike  acts.  Among  the  retaliatory  country,  with  possibilitiesof  immense  increase 
measures  which  the  Sublime  Porte  employed  in  Chinese  foreign  trade.  According  to  an 
were  the  abolition  of  all  treaty  privileges,  the  official  statement,  President  Yuan  Shih-kai 
increase  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  duty  of  Italian  purposes  to  authorize  the  exp>enditure  by 
goods,  and  the  expulsion  of  all  Italians  from  Dr.  Sun,  of  30,000  taels  ($20,000)  monthly 
the  empire.  to  promote  the  railway  scheme.     Dr.  Sun 

also  proposes  to  borrow  abroad,  giving  the 
jurhfk     ^*^^  ^^^  advent  of  the  new  cabi-  railways  as  security  imtil  the  profits  pay  the 

Cabinet  and  net    in    Turkey    peace    became  loan,  but  to  keep  all  the  lines  in  the  frontier 
Opinion      much  more  probable.   TheYoimg  provinces  exclusively  imder  Chinese  control. 
Turkish   cabinet    had    repeatedly    declared  It  is  expected  that  the  National  Assembly,  at 
that  the  Turks  would  never  yield,  and  that  its  winter  session,  will  approve  of  this  plan. 
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The  compteted  railway  system 
wWimV  will  open  up  the  whole  of  China 
ogmrtunitu  proper  to  foreign  residents  and 
enterprise.  All  foreigners,  however,  are  to  be 
amenable  to  Chinese  laws.  In  this  way  the 
new  Chinese  Republican  government  pur- 
poses keeping  the  country  for  its  own  people. 
The  three  great  principles  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  is  reported  as 
saying  in  a  recent  interview  in  the  London 
labor  organ,  the  CYaWoM,  are:  (i)  The  Chinese 
must  bean  absolutely  free  race;  (2)  the  peo- 
ple must  be  supreme  in  their  own  govern- 
ment; (3)  the  people  must  be  supreme  in  the 
production  of  their  own  wealth.  Now  that 
the  Manchus  have  abdicated,  says  Dr.  Sun, 
"we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  first 
two  of  these  principles,  but  it  remains  for  us 
to  accomplish  the  revolution  of  society.  .  .  . 
This  is  simply  our  humble  part  in  the  great 
progressive  movement  that  is  now  agitating 
the  people  of  all  countries."  The  primary 
elections  for  representatives  to  the  new 
National  Assembly  will  be  held  throughout 
the  country  on  December  10,  and  the  final 
elections  on  January  10.  Dr.  George  Ernest 
Morrison,  the  celebrated  veteran  Peking  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times,  who  in 
August  was  appointed  foreign  diplomatic  ad- 
viser to  the  Chinese  Government,  is  reported 
as  saying  that  there  are  no  candidates  for  the 
permanent  presidency  except  Yuan  Shih-kai, 
and  that  he  will  undoubtedly  be  elected. 

Art  ihirt    ^"^  ^^  ^^^  most  important  eth- 

wkitt       nological    discoveries    of    recent 
Ei.imo>7     jjj^^  jg  jjj^j  j^^j^  (^y  Professor 

Vilhjalmar  Stefansson,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  a  tribe  of 
Eskimos  in  the  far  northwest  of  Canada, 
some  of  them  white,  and  still  in  the  stone 
age  of  development.  Dr.  Stefansson  reached 
Seattle  last  month  after  completing  a  four 
years'  scientihc  expedition  in  the  Mackenzie 
River  region.  In  association  with  Dr.  R.  M. 
Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  Stefans- 
son set  himself  to  work  out  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  has  baffled  ethnologists 
for  many  years.  Arctic  explorers  ha\-e 
brought  from  the  north  stories  of  a  lost  tribe 
of  white  people.  Amundsen  declared  ihe 
natives  told  him  of  them.  Stefansson  now 
describes  these  primitive  people  who  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  white  men  till  his 
party  arrived.  For  months  he  lived  with 
them  in  their  homes  on  the  mainland  of  the 
continent  and  in  Victoria  Island.  They  are 
a  migratory  tribe,  quite  unlike  the  Alaska 
or  Mackenzie  River   Eskimos.     Stefansson 


believes  they  are  of  Norwegian  origin,  many 
of  them  ha\'ing  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
fair  skins  and  beards,  entirely  different  from 
the  Eskimos,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  the 
skull,  but  in  the  general  features,  and  without 
a  single  trace  of  the  Mongolian  type.  It  is 
known  that  in  the  loth  century  three  or  four 
thousand  Icelanders  settled  in  Greenland. 
Some  of  these  people  making  an  expedition 
to  the  mainland  were  afterwards  "lost." 
The  newly  discovered  tribe  seems  likely  to  be 
their  descendants.  It  may  be  that  these 
people.  Prof.  Stefansson  {himself  of  Icelandic 
descent)  says,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Norsemen,  who,  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  went  to  Newfoundland  with  "Lief 
the  Lucky"  and  were  lost.  Regarded  from 
any  \iewpoint  the  discoxery  by  such  a 
careful,  ccmservative  man  as  Professor  Stef- 
ansson of  a  new  ])eoi)le  in  the  far  north 
with  some  white  characteristics  is  of  real 
scientific  \alue. 

MuBum      -^^  ^^^  Other  end  of  the  North 

tin  Maya     .American      continent      in      the 

^'"'''"       scarcely  known  district  of  Pcten, 

in  Guatemala,  a  young  American  explorer, 

Russell  Hastings  Millward,  has  been  patiently 

investigating  the  life  and  customs  of  what 
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ancient  when  Cortez'arrivcd  that  at  that 
time  there  grew  on  tbem  trees  more  than  a 
thousand  years  old.  Locating  and  photo- 
graphing the  ruins  of  these  ancient  cities  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  archsologists  in  mak- 
ing possible  a  study  of  ilaya  history  and 
culture.  Millward  came  upon  more  than 
three  hundred  groups  of  ruins  which  marked 


seems  to  be  the  most  ancient  race  of  human 
beings  now  In  existence.  "El  Peten"  ties 
west  of  British  Honduras,  between  the  Carib- 
bean coast  and  the  Bay  of  Campeche.  It 
has  long  been  known  to  all  Central  Ameri- 
cans as  "the  mystery."  There  young  Mill- 
ward,  to  whom  is  credited  "the  world's  mileage 
record  for  traveling  across  unknown  coun- 
try," last  spring,  discovered  lakes  and  moun- 
tains, penetrated  unknown  fastnesses,  studied 
and  photographed  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
palaces,  some  never  before  seen  by  white  men, 
and  laboriously  mapped  out  the  extent  of  the 
once  flourishing  Maya  Empire.  He  also 
studied  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
region  in  regard  to  timber  and  mineral  re- 
sources. The  present-day  Mayas,  who  now 
live  on  both  sides  of  the  Mexican-Guatamalan 
line,  have  never  acknowledged  submission 
to  either  government.  They  have  no  ex- 
planation to  offtr  of  (he  mysterious  ruins 
attesting  the  former  grandeur  of  their  race. 
The  architecture  of  the  ruined  temples  par- 
takes of  the  Mongolian  type,  and  >lillward 

says  that  some  of  the  most  recently  deciph-  the  site  of  villages  and  towns,  many  of 
erwl  hieroglyph  inscriptions  indicate  a  cul-  which  probably  contained  twenty  or  thirty 
lure  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  thousand  people.  On  his  way  back  to  New 
Old  Mexican  chronicles  state  that  the  i>at-  York,  he  almost  lost  his  life  by  poison,  being 
:l(is  and  ]»yramids  of  the  Mayas  were  so  mistaken  for  a  Mexican  revolutionist. 
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RECORD   OF   CURRENT    EVENTS 


II  .1  WKH'/  IS  to  Srpirmber  16.  IQIS) 


PROCEEDING 


I  IN  CONGRESS 


August     15. — The   Senaie   passes   the   n 
creaiing  a  Commission  on  InduMrial  Relations. 

August  16. — In  the  Senate,  the  Wool  and  Steel 
tariff-revision  bills  fail  o(  passage  over  the  Presi- 
ilent's  \-eto;  the  conference  report  upon  the 
Panama  Canal  bill  is  adopted. 

August  1 7. — The  House  again  passes  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judicial  appropriation  hill, 
I'liminating  the  provision  which  established  a 
seven-year  term  of  office  in  the  civil  service;  the 
coofcrence  report   on   the   Panama   Canal   hill   is 

August  19.  —  Both  branches  receive  a  special 
message  from  the  President,  urging  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  to  ihe  effect  that  the  United  Slates  has 
no  intention  of  violating  the  Hay-Pauncetotc 
treaty  in  regulating  Panama  Canal  tolls.  .  .  .  The 
Seiute  passes  the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judi- 
cial appropriation  bill  anil  accepts  the  conference 
report  on  the  Naval  appropriation  bill,  authorizing 
the  construction  of  one  battleship. 

August  20. — The  House  approves  the  conference 
report  upon  the  Naval  bill,  providing  for  one 
battleship. 

August  31. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Penrose  iRep., 
Pa.)  replies  to  charges  recently  made  against  him  in 
a  magazine  article.  .  .  .  The  House,  after  receiving 
the  fresident's  second  veto  of  the  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  appropriation  hill,  strilces 
from  the  measure  the  provision  which  would  have 
abolished  the  Commerce  Court. 

August  32. — The  Senate  for  the  third  time  passes 
the  Legislative.  Executive  and  Judicial  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  agrees  to  conference  reports  upon  the 
Indian  and  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bills. 

August  2J, — -In  the  Senate,  the  General  Defi- 
ciency appropriation  bill  is  passed  and  conference 
reports  on  the  Army  and  Post  Office  appropriation 
bills  are  agreed  to.  .  .  .  The  House  agrees  to  confer- 
ence reports  on  the  .Vmy,  Indian,  and  Sundry 
Civil  appropriation  bills. 

August  24. — Both  branches,  after  all-night  ses- 
sions, are  deadlocked  over  the  General  Deficiency 
bill,  the  last  of  the  appropriation  measures.  .  .  . 
The  Senate  considers  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
broader  investigation  of  campaign  contributions 
than  had  previously  been  authorized. 

August  26, — The  Senate  adopts  the  resolution 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  investigation  into  cam- 
paign contributions.  .  .  .  Both  branches  pass  the 
General  Deficicncyappropriation  bill.  .  .  .  The  first 
regular  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  comes 
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August  15.— President  Taft  veiots  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill 
because  of  provisions  abolishing  Ihe  Commerce 
Court  and  establishing  a  seven-year  tenure  for 
clerks  in  the  civil  service. 


.  .  .  The  (iovernmcnt  logins  proceedings  in  the 
federal  court  at  Philadclphi.i  to  dissolve  the  mot  ion- 
pict  ure  combinat  ion . 

.August  17. — Several  large  audiences  are  ad- 
dresi*d  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  and  near  Boston, 

-August  20. — George  R.  Sheldon  is  selected  as 
of  the  Republican  National  Cor 


.  .  .  Thomas  R.  Marshall  is  formally  notified  at 
Indianapolis  of  his  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  ,  .  .  Dela- 
ware Republicans  nominate  Charles  R.  Miller  for 


August  21. — In  the  Georgia  Democratic  primary. 
Unit^  States  Senator  Bacon  is  renominated  anil 
John  M.  Staton  is  chosen  as  candidate  for  (lovern- 
or.  .  .  .  L'nited  Slates  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren  i?* 
renominated  in  the  Wyoming  Republican  primary. 

August  23.— John  D.  Archbold  makes  certain 
allegations  before  the  Senate  committee  investigai  • 
ing  campaign  funds,  concerning  the  Cjovernment 's 
relations  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  during 
President  Roosevelt's  administration. 

August  26. — Governor  Marshall,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Vice-President,  opens  Ihe  cam- 
paign in  Maine  with  a  speech  at  Portland  on  the 
tariff  ....  President  Taft  leaves  Washington  for 
his  summer  home  at  Beverly,  Mass. 

August  27. — Governor  Btease  and  Senator  Till- 
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September  ,\- — '■>  'he  Vermoni  clctfjon,  im 
candidate  rect-ivcs  a  majority  ot  ihe  votes  cast  for 
Governor  and  the  choice  devolves  upon  the  legis- 
lature, which  is  RepubKcan:  Allen  M.  Fletcher 
(Rep.)  receives  16,260  votes  and  the  Progressive 
candidate  15,800.  ...  In  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  Franklin  Worcester  (Rep,)  and  Samuel 
D.  Felker  (Dem.)  are  nominated  for  Governor. 
.  .  .  North  Carolina  Progressives  nominate  Dr. 
Cyrus  Thompson  for  Governor.  ...  In  the  Wis- 
consin primary.  Governor  McGovcrn  (Rep.)  is 
renominaled,  and  Judge  John  C  Karel  is  chosen 
as  the  Democratic  nominee.  .  .  .  The  California 
Republican  primary  results  in  sweeping  vielories 
for  (he  Progressive  candidates,  .  .  .  The  \'oleTs  of 
Ohio  adopt  the  constitution  recently  framed  by  a 
special  convention:  eight  provisions,  including 
that  for  woman  suffrage,  are  defeated. 

September  4. — Iowa  Progressi\-es  nominate 
John  L.  Stevens  for  Governor.  .  .  .  Missouri  Pro- 
p^»sivcs  nominate  Judge  Albert  D.  Norioni  for 
Governor.  .  .  .  North  Carolina  Republicans  nomi- 
nate ex -Congressman  Thomas  Settle  for  Governor. 

September  5. — Arthur  I,.  Garford  is  nominated 
[or  Gowmor  of  Ohio  at  (he  Progressive  State  Con- 
vention. .  .  .  Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  in  S(.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis. 

September  6. — Oscar  S.  Straus,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  nominated  as  the 
Progressive  candidate  for  Crfivernor  of  New  York. 

September  7. — North  Dakota  Progressives  nom- 
inate Dr.  C.  C.  Cregan,  president  of  Fargo  Col- 
lege, for  Governor.  .  .  .  Montana  Progressives 
"e  Frank  H.  Edwards  for  Go" 


September  9. — Governor  Frederick  \V.  Plaisted 
(Dem.)  is  defeated  for  reelection  in  Maine  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Haines  (Ren.).  ,  .  .  [n  the  Arkansas  elec- 
tion. Congressman  Joseph  T.  Robinson  (Dem.)  is 
chosen  Governor.  .  .  .  Colonel  Roosevelt  addresses 
two  large  audiences  of  women  in  Spokane. 

September  10. — Robert  T.  Hodge  is  nominated 
for  Governor  of  Washington  at   the  Prt^rcssive 
convention;  <kivcrnor  Hays  is  renominaled  in  the 
FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  CEORGrA  Republican    primary C.   C.    Parks    is    nomi- 

nated as  the  Republican  candidate  for  (K>vernor  in 
man  are  rcnominate<i  in  the  South  Carolina  Demo-  the  Colorado  primary.  .  .  .  The  Delaware  Demo- 
cratic primary.  .  .  ,  The  Michigan  primaries  result  cratic  convention  nominates  Thomas  M.  Mona< 
in  the  nomination  of  Amos  S.  Musselman  (Rep.)  ghan  for  (lovernor.  .  .  .  Rol>ert  G.  Valentine  re- 
and  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris  (Dem.)  for  (Governor;  signs  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Alfred  Lucking  wins  the  Democratic  nomination  Seplemlwr  11.— The  Southern  Pacific  Railwav 
for  the  I  n.tcd  States  Senate.  formally  afjpeals  to  the  United  States  Government 

August  28. — The  commission  form  of  govern-  to  protect  its  employees  and  property  in  Mexico, 
ment  is  overwhelmingly  adojileil  by  the  voters  of  .  .  .  Connecticut  Republicans,  in  convention,  se- 
\ew  Orleans.  Icct  Judge  John  P.  Siudley  for  the  Governorship. 

August  29.— President  Taft  speaks  at  Columbus    ■  .  ■  The   Delaware   Progressive  convention   nom- 
in  connection  with  the  Ohio-Columbus  Centennial,    inaies  George  B.  Hynson  for  (.overnor. 
.  .  ,  Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  in  Vermont  regard-        Scptemberl2.— Governor BaldwinofConnccticui 
ing  Progressive  principles.  is  renominated  at  the  Democratic  Stateconvcntion, 

August  31.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  Scptemlicr  13. — Utah  Progressives  nominate 
sion  suspends  until  December  31  the  proposed  in-  N.  L.  Morris  for  (rtivernor.  .  .  .  The  Secretary  <rf 
creasesinfreightratesforthetransnoriationofcom-  the  Interior  orders  canceled  the  Cunningham 
moditiesfrom  Bastcrn  poin(s  to  the  Pacific  Coast,    claims  10  .Maska  coal  lands. 

September  1.— Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  a  lellcr  to  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

Senator  Clapp,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  August  16. — Large  numbers  of  Christians  in 
investigating  campaign  contributions,  denies  that  Albania,  near  the  Montenegrin  frontier,  are  mas- 
he  solicited  or  accepted  Standard  Oil  money  in  the    sacred  by  Turks. 

campaign  of  19(14.  August   17. — C.uillermo  Billinghursi ,   mayor  of 

September  2.— Woodrow  Wilson,  speaking  at  '-'"na.  is  elected  President  of  Peru.  .  .  .  More  than 
Buffalo,  N.  v.,  criticizes  the  labor  planks  in  the  40O  Xicaraguan  troops  arc  slaughtered  followmg 
Progressive  platform.  ...  Colonel  Rousi^'vell  ad-  thesurrender  of  thecity  of  Leonio  the  msurgents. 
dresses  a  numlier  of  Connecticut  audiences.  August  [9. — Violent  dissatisfaction  is  expressed 
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throughout  China  over  the  summary  execution  at  United  States.  .  .  .  Turkey  declines  to  consider  sug- 
Peking  of  two  generals  suspected  of  conspiracy.  p^estions  by  the  powers  in  the  matter  of  her  admin- 
/  August  20. — The  city  of  Juarez,  Mexico,  is  once  »stration  of  Albania, 
more  under  the  control  of  federal  troops.  .  .  .  Presi-  August  30. — Consternation  is  caused  in  China  by 
dent  Yuan  Shih-kai  declines  to  explain  to  the  England's  demand  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
Chinese  Advisory  Council  the  reasons  for  the  recent  contemplated  expedition  to  reestablish  the  author- 
executions,  ity  of  the  republic  in  Tibet.  ...  A  $50,000,000  loan 
August  22.— The  French  Government  orders  all  {?  9^*!^  *^  arranged  in  London  by  the  Lloyds 
school-teachers'  unions  to  dissolve.  Bank,  but  will  be  opposed  by  the  powers. 

August  25.— The  Turkish  Government  orders  a  September  2.— President  Taft  receives  a  cable- 

court  martial  of  all  persons  implicated  in  the  recent  «^^  'rom  President  Gomez,  expressing  regret  over 

1                           massacre  at  Kotschana,  Bulgaria.  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Gibson,  American  charge 

i  •                           August  30.-It  is  stated  at  Paris  that  Eugene  d'^aires,  by  a  Cuban  reporter 

Philipovich  Azev.  the  Russian  police  official,  has  September  a.—Railway  and   telegraphic  com- 

confessed  that  he  arranged  the  assassinations  of  munication  in  Nicaragua  is  reopened  by  United 

Grand  Duke  Sergius  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  States  marines. 

Von  Plehve.  September  4. — It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  de- 
August    31. — Nicaraguan    Government    troops  mands  of  Italy,  in  the  unofficial  peace  conversa- 
(   capture  from  the  revolutionists  80,000  cartridges  ^i^ns  ^j^^g  carried  on  in  Switzeriand,  is  for  abso- 
'    for  rapid-fire  machine  guns.  lute  sovereignty  over  Tripoli. 

September  2.— The  police  of  Mexico  City,  in  ar-  September  7.— Mr.  Knox,  American  Secretary 

resting  twenty  persons,   believe  that  they  have  O'  State  and  special  ambassador  to  the  funeral  of 

broken  up  a  widespread  conspiracy  for  an  uprising  Emperor  Mutsuhito,  is  received  in  audience  at 

against   the   government The   German   Em-    Tokio  by  Emperor  Yoshihito It  is  announced 

peror  reviews  50,000  of  his  soldiers  near  Beriin;  at  Constantinople  that  Turkey  and  Italy  have  ar- 

eight  aeroplanes  and  two  dirigibles  take  part.  E?"?^  to  exchange  noncombatant   prisoners.  .  .  . 

command  of  the  United  States  forces  m  Nicaragua,  j    f^.k     .^  Macedonian  affairs. 

reports  that  the  Diaz  government  is  making  prog-  ^ 

ress  in  its  attempt  to  put  down  the  revolution.  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH 

September  8. — It  is  reported,  on  good  authority,  August  19. — Edmond  Audcmars,  a  Swiss  avia- 

that  the  Nicaraguan  insurgents  are  making  over-  tor,  flies  from  Paris  to  Berlin  (530  miles),  making 

tures  for  peace.  four  landings. 

September  9. — The  Servian  cabinet  resigns.  August  21. — It  is  announced  at    London  that 

September  11.— The  Chinese  Government  au-  the  late  General   Booth  had  designated  his  son 
thorizes  Sun  Yat-sen  to  build  a  comprehensive  Bramwell  as  head  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
system  of  railways  with  money  raised  through  the  August  24. — A  four-cent  street-car  fare  in  Mil- 
new  loan.  waukee  is  ordered  by  the  Wisconsin  Railway  Com- 

September  12. — The  Russian  Duma  is  dissolved  mission, 

and  elections  are  set  for  September  23.  ...  A  new  August  28. — More  than  30,000  persons  partici- 

Servian  Ministry  is  formed,  with   N.   Pasitch  as  pate   in  the  funeral  services  of  General  William 

premier.  Booth,  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,    in 

September  16.— It  is  announced  that  Lu  Cheng-  London.  ...  The  city  of    Norwich,    England,   is 

hsiang  will  retire  from  the  premiership  of  China  »nundated  following  incessant  rains,  and   10,000 

because  of  ill  health The  Turkish  Council  of  persons  are  temporarily  rendered  homeless. 

Ministers  suspends  martial  law  in  Constantinople  August  30. — William  M.  AVood,  president  of  the 

and  extends  the  Albanian  concessions  to  other  American  Woolen  Company,  is  arrested  on  charges 

portions  of  the  empire.  of  dynamite  conspiracy  growing  out  of  the  recent 

strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  August  31.— The  centenary  of  the  launching  of 

August  16. — Upon  the  departure  of  M.  Poincare,  the  first  passenger  steamboat  in  European  waters 

the  French  Premier,  an  official  statement  is  made  is  celebrated  at  Glasgow.  .  .  .  Col.  C.  P.  Townsley 

at  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Franco- Prussian  alliance  succeeds  General  Barry  as  superintendent  of  the 

has  been  reaffirmed.  .  .  .  Secretary   Knox  leaves  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Washington   to  attend   the   funeral   of   the   late  September   2.— Storms   and    floods   cause    the 

Emperor  Mutsuhito.  death  of  more  than  forty  persons  in  Pennsylvania, 

August  24. — President  Taft  signs  the  Panama  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  .  .  .  Socialists  in  Berlin 

Canal  bill,  certain  provisions  of  which   had  been  hold  sixty-nine  mass-meetings  in  protest  against 

objected  to  by  Great  Britain.  the  high  cost  of  meat. 

August  25. — A  massacre  of  natives  at  Sienitza,  September  3. — ^The  sixth  International  Congress 

Servia,  by  the  Turkish  inhabitants,  is  reported  for  Testing  Materials  begins  its  sessions  in  New 

from  Belgrade.  York  City. 

August  27. — A  regiment  of  United  States  infan-  September  4. — Prof.  E.  A.  Schaefer,  president 
try  is  ordered  to  Nicaragua  by  President  Taft,  but  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
later  the  order  is  countermanded;  200  American  Science,  expresses  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
sailors  and  marines  land  at  Corinto  and  force  their  forming  life  by  chemical  action.  .  .  .  The  eighth 
way  to  Leon  and  Managua,  through  territory  held  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistrv  be- 
by  the  revolutionists.  .  .  .  Great  Britain  renews  her  gins  its  sessions  at  Washington.  .^  .  .  The  national 
protest  against  the  provisions  of  the  Panama  Canal  motorboat  speed  championship  is  won  by  Great 
bill  as  recently  passed   by  the  Congress  of  the  Britain  with  the  Maple  Leaf  IV,  on  Huntington 
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Bay,  N.  Y.;  the  thirty-mile  course  is  traversed  at  August  2\. — Ex-Congressman  Thomas  H.  Dale» 
the  rate  of  more  than  forty-three  miles  an  hour/  of  Pennsylvania,  66.  .  .  .  Sir  William  Japp  Sin- 
September  5.-The  twenty-foot  hydroplane  <^»^"''  ^"^  ^^^^^^^  English  surgeon.  66. 
Tech  Jr,  breaks  all  speed  records  on  Huntington  August  23.— Brig.-Gen.  Edwin  Vose  Sumner. 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  running  one  mile  at  the  rate  of  58.3  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  77-  •  •  •  Philip  Burrill  Low,  (or- 
statute  miles  an  hour.  merly  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  76. 
September    6.— President    Taft    addresses    the  August  24.— Dr.  William  E.  Hatcher,  of  Vir- 

convention   of   the    Atlantic    Deeper   Waterways   ginia.  a  widely  known  Baptist  clergyman,  78 

Association,  at  New  London.  .  .  .  Roland  G.  (iar-  Alexis  Suvorin,  the  noted  Russian  editor,  78. 

ros  establishes  a  new  record   for  altitude  in  an  August  26. — David  Blaustein,  for  many  years 

aeroplane,  16,240  feet.  director  of  the  Hebrew  Educational  Alliance  of 

September  9.— Prof.  Yilhjalmar  Stefansson  re-  New  York  City.  48. 

turns  to  Seattle,  after  four  years  exploration  in  the  August  27. — Dr.  James  E.  Newcomb,  of  New 

Arctic,  and  reports  that  he  found  on  Victoria  Is-  York,  a  noted  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  throaty 

land  2000  descendants  of  the  Norsemen  who  mi-  nose,  and  chest,  55.  .  .  .  Col.  Edward  Cunningham, 

grated  to  America  before  the  year  1000.  .  .  .  The  known  as  the  "sugar  king''  of  Texas,  yy, 

international  aeroplane  race  for  the  James  Gordon  August  29,— Louis  Potter,  the  sculptor,  38. 

Bennett  trophy  is  won  for  France  by  Jules  Ve-  .          <„    ^      u^    o        r-u    1      <^u               n^c 

drines.  at  Cfci<igo.  Bying  1*5  miles  at  the  rate  of  ,  August  30-Rt    Rev.  Ctorles  Chapman  Graf- 

io5>^   miles  an  hour.  .     .  The  Government  crop  V'%?'?''°Pf  f/°J??  1^  ^^'^^-  '  '  '  J^J**'^  ^5    '** 

re^  indicates  record  harvests  of  com  and  spring  A-  Blair,  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court   58^  ;  •  • 

y.u^f  Prof.    Theodor   Gompers,   an   eminent   Austrian 

^     *      ,                _,                    . .  J   T-     .     •    •  philologist,  69.  .  .  .  Solomon  Luna,  believed  to  be 

September   n— The  twenty-third   Euchanstic  ^he    largest    sheep-raiser   in   the   world,    54.... 

Congress  meets  at  Vienna.  . .  .Twelve  thousand  Alfred  Stedman  Hartwell,  Chief  Justice  of  the 

veterans  parade  at  Los  Angeles  in  connw:tion  with  Hawaii  Supreme  Court,  76. 

It  ^T.ut  ^"^^'"P™^"'  °^  '^^  ^^^"^  ^'""^  °^  September  i.-Hamilton  King.  United  States 

thcKepaDiic.  .        ,    ^      Minister    to    Siam,    60 Samuel    Coleridge- 

September  13 —The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Taylor,  the  negro  composer,  37. 

late   Emperor    Mutsuhito   are   begun   at    lokio;       c     _      u     «      r-      r      iiru'^.     e ^1  11 

General    Nogi.    supreme    militar/  councillor    of  ,    September  2. -Caroline  White,  formerly  a  well- 

Japan,  and  hi^  wife,  commit  suicide  as  a  tribute  *^"«^"  ^"K*^^*'  authoress,  loi 

to  the  late  Emperor,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  September  3. — Captain  John  Calvin  Martin,  of 

custom The  wage  dispute  between  the  South-  New  York,  a  prominent  coal  operator  and  philan- 

eastern  railroads  and  their  conductors  and  train-  thropist,  67. 

men  is  referred  for  arbitration  to   Commissioner  September   4. — Dr.    W   J    McGee,    the   noted 

of  Labor  Neill  and  Judge  Knapp  of  the  Commerce  anthropologist  and  geologist  in  the  Government 

Court.  service,  59. 

September  14. — Howard  W.  Gill,  of  Baltimore,  September  5. — Lieut.-Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur, 
is  killed  at  the  Chicago  aviation  meet  by  colliding  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  noted  for  his  services  in  the 
in  his  machine  with  another  aviator.  Philippines,  67.  .  .  .  Dr.  Charles  Delano  Cook,  of 

September  15.— Ten  boys,  recruits  at  the  United  ^^^,7^'*^;  ^..^^^^'L*'^  ^^^  ^^"^^*  profession,  86 

States    naval    training    school    in    Chicago,    arc  •  •  •  Mrs.    Lillian    Duncanson,    a    pioneer    equal 

drowned  during  a  storm  on  Lake  Michigan.  suffragist  of  Chicago. 

September    7. — Brig.-Gen.    Almond    B.    Wells, 

OBITUARY  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  70.  .  .  .  Col.  A.  Louden  Snowden» 

formerly  Minister  to  Spain,  Greece,  and  the  Balkan 

August     15.— Brig.-Gen.     Edward     Mortimer  States,  75.  .  .  .  Major  Benjamin  Morgan  Harrod, 

Hayes,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  69.  .  .  .  Charles  W.  Stone,  of  New  Orleans,  a  noted  engineer  and  former  mem- 

formerly   Lieutenant-Governor   of    Pennsylvania,  ber  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  75. 
and  ex-Congressman.   69.     Edmund    M.   Wheel-       September  9.— Alexander  Watkins  Terrell,  for- 

wright.  the  noted  Boston  architect,  57-  merly  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey,  84 

August  16. — Dr.  Isaac  Hull  Piatt,  of  Philadel-  Emil  Bohusch  Frida,  the  noted  Czech  poet,  69.  .  .  . 

phia,  a  prominent  believer  in  the  Baconian  theory,  John  Hope,  inventor  of  the  pantograph  machine 

59.  .  ,  .  William  Stockney  Lamson,  a  pioneer  in-  used  in  copf)er- plate  engraving,  92. 
ventof  of  cash  carriers,  66.  September  1 1.— Cardinal  Peter  Hector  Coullie, 

August    18. — Herbert    M.    Heath,    author    of  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  83.  ...  General  William  W. 

Maine's   direct-primary   law,   59.  .  .  .  Miss   Mar-  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  a  Confederate  veteran  and 

guerite  Saxton,  formerly  a  well-known  Shakespear-  brigadier-general    of    volunteers    in    the   Spanbh 

ean  actress,  63.  .  .  .  Nathaniel  D.  Jones,  an  old-  war,  78. 
time  Boston  actor,  74.  September  12.— Edward  A,  Calahan,  inventor 

August  19. — Simon  Mandel,  a  prominent  Chi-  of  stock-tickers  and  other  telegraphic  instruments, 

cago  merchant,  75.  74.  .  .  .  Rev.    Matthew    Russell,    a   distinguishecl 

August   20. — General   William   Booth,   founder  *"sh  Jesuit,  78. 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Salvation  Army,        September  13. — Gen.   Count   Mare-suke  Nogi, 

83   (see  F>age  427).  .  .  .  Johann  Martin  Schleyer,  the  noted  Japanese  commander,  63  (see  page  426). 

inventor  of  Volapuk,  the  international  language,  .  .  .  Dr.  K.  A.  Martin  Kirschner,  formerly  Lord 

73.  .  .  .  Major-Gen.  Joseph  Hayes,  a  noted  Civil  Mayor  of  Berlin,  70.  .  .  .  Ex-Congressman  Jacob 

War  commander,  76.  A.  Bcidler,  of  Cleveland,  59. 


THE  CAMPAIGN   IN   CARTOONS 


THE   "OPEN    SEASON"    FOR   MOOSE 

From  ihc  flain  Dialrr  (Cleveland) 


THE  VOTER   BOMBARDED 

on  ta  left  of  hiin.  cannon  \a  front  of  him.  volleyed  and  thund 
From  the  Journat  iSioui  City) 
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Th»  Schoolhastk 

>n  «ceplion*[lv  Mroi 


THE  AMERICAX  REVfElV  OF  REVlEli^ 


EatU  (BrooWyn) 


With  the  \'igorous  new  Progressive  party  in  ' 
thefield,  the  voter  is  certainly  poundingat  the  ' 
door  of  politics  this  year,  as  shown  in  Mr. 
Harding's  cartoon  from  the  Brooklyn  Eag/f. 


-iikty  (Xcw  York) 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 


{Tht  "SeiuU  Inveiligatlng  Committte  "  \ady  a  doing 
the  "Campaign  Contributions  "  wo^.  Hiding  behinil  hn 
■liirtaiiaputinB urchin  I>bcl«d  "Tuft  forco."  who  ii  being 
duUengedlOBlietitbvthetniculEnt  Teddy.   In  other  mnds. 


From  the  Eailr  (Brooklyu) 

The  cartoons  on  this  page  refer  to  the 
famous  Standard  Oil  letters  to  Senator  Pen- 
rose published  in  Hearst's  Magazine.  Mr. 
Penrose's  explanations,  the  ,  resulting  Con- 
gressional investigation,  and  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's long  letter  made  a  sensational  episode 
of  the  campaign. 


Prom  the  Poif-Ditpoich  (St.  Louis) 


AX 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  SALVATION 
ARMY,  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR 

ONE  day  in  1861  all  England  was  talking  excellence,  the  great  ** institutional  church." 
about  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Besides  its  purely  spiritual  work  it  supports 
fiery  young  apostle  of  a  new  religious  creed,  prison-gate  and  rescue  work  homes,  homes  for 
William  Booth's  methods  were  declared  to  boys  and  girls,  farm  colonies,  homes  for  sail- 
be  an  outrage  upon  good  taste  and  pioufe  ors,  soldiers,  and  emigrants,  maternity  homes, 
respectability.  He  was  called  a  madman  and  nursing  schools,  Samaritan  brigades,  hospital 
a  quack.  That  was  more  than  fifty  years  and  benevolent  visitation  work,  police-court 
ago.  On  August  20,  191 2,  the  whole  world  work,  Indian  schools,  and  other  large  social 
noted  and  mourned  the  death  of  ** General* '  enterprises.  It  has  printing  and  banking 
William  Booth,  preacher,  practical  philan-  works  of  its  own,  publishes  its  own  journals 
thropist,  scholar,  head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  music,  has  an  insurance  society,  and  in 
with  outposts  all  over  the  world  and  probably  some  countries  it  trains  its  own  architects 
the  most  aggressive  rdigious  organization  rf  and  supervises  the  erection  of  its  oym  build- 
our  time.  ings.    Its  reform  work  has  been  due  to  the 

The  death  of  "General"  Booth,  undoubt-  inspiration  of  William  Booth  and  his  wife, 

edly  the  greatest  religious  revivalist  of  his  The  General's  personality  was  the  mainspring 

day,   closed   one   of   the   most   remarkable  of  the  organization. 

careers  of  recent  times.    It  was  aptly  said  of  It  was  not  enough  for  converts  to  profess 

him  that  he  had  the  missionary  fervor  of  a  penitence.    The  gospel  of  work  was  insisted 

Wesley  and  the  organizing  power  of  a  Kitch-  on  as  the  "way  out"  of  "Darkest  London." 

ener.    He  was  a  bom  leader  of  men,  that  sort  It  was  characteristic  of  General  Booth  that  in 

of  leader  that  Carlyle  describes  as  "one  who  formulating  his  radical,  dramatic  schemes  he 

has  made  fortunes  out  of  the  waste  material  should  have  enlisted  the  vigorous  pen  of  the 

of  hiunan  life."  late  William   T.   Stead.     In    1890   General 

William  Booth  was  bom  in  Nottingham  in  Booth's  book,  "In  Darkest  England  and  the 

1829,  the  son  of  a  builder.    At  thirteen  he  Way  Out,"  on  which  Mr.  Stead  had  collabo- 

left  the  Church  of  England  and  joined  the  rated,  was  published.  It  proposed  to  do  away 

Wesleyans.    Two  years  later  he  was  "con-  with  pauperism  and  vice  in  England  by  the 

verted,"  or,  as  he  put  it,  "was  reconciled  to  establishmentof  a  series  of  colonies  abroad,  the 

God,  saved  and  preserved  to  all  eternity  from  institution  of  different  kinds  of  rescue  work 

the  penalties  of  sin."    He  at  once  set  out  on  among  men  and  women  in  London,  and  the 

his  lifework  of  saving  the  bodies  and  souls  foundation  of  banks  and  free  legal  advice 

of  other  men.     In  1855,  while  a  Wesleyan  bureaus  for  the  poor.    A  large  part  of  the 

minister,  he  married  Miss  Catharine  Mum-  scheme  was  carried  out  successfully, 

ford,   who  later  became  one  of  the   chief  William  Booth,  throughout  his  entire  life, 

founders   and  organizers   of   the   Salvation  displayed  unceasing  energy,  rare  good  humor. 

Army.    The  Rev.  William  Booth  soon  be-  and  unfaltering  devotion.     At   the   age  of 

came  one  of  the  strongest  evangelistic  forces  more  than  fourscore  he  was  "a  man  worth 

in  the  church.    He  toured  the  entire  British  looking  at." 

Isles,  and  in  1865  settled  in  the  East  End  of  "  His  tall,  spare  form,  with  a  tousle  of  white 

London  and  formed  the  Christian  Mission,  hair  sticking  up  from  the  brow  and  beard 

which  thirteen  years  later  developed  into  the  whiter  still;  his  huge,  hooked  nose;  the  Se- 

Salvation  Army.  mitic  head  craned  forward;  the  ascetic,  eager 

From  "a  sect  professing  crude  doctrines  face,  keen  yet  kindly;   the  filazing  eyes  and 

taught  by  strange  methods"  the  Salvation  long  arms,  still  lithe,  made  up  the  image  of 

Army  grew  into  a  "world-wide  spiritual  and  some  prophet  or  lawgiver  of  old." 

commercial  enterprise" — to  quote  from  the  When  criticism  has  done  its  worst  to  Sal va- 

tribute  in  the  London  Times,    To-day  it  is  tion  Army  methods  and  the  career  of  its 

established  in  fifty-six  countries  and  colonies,  founder,  it  is  impossible,  says  the  London 

It  numbers  nearly  nine  thousand  circles,  corps,  Spectaior  editorially,  "to  deny  nobility  to  a 

and  societies,   and   more   than   twenty-one  leader  who  never  despaired  of  a  soul,  however 

thousand  officers  and  employees.     It  is,  par  degraded,  and  who  brought  within  the  range 
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i>i  spiritual  influences  thousands  of  persons  to  date  the  work  of  the  army,  to  smooth  away 

whom  no  other  form  of  religion  could  have  dif&culties,  to  practise  economy  himself  and 

appealed."  to  encourage  it  in  others."    Young  Booth  had 

While  General  Booth  was  the  traveling  am-  early  leanings  toward  a  medical  career,  but,  to 

Iiassador,  the  symbol  and  inspiration  of  the  the  great  satisfaction  of  both  his  parents,  he 

Salvation  Army  work,it  was  not  his  hand  that  gave  his  youthful  enthusiasm  to  Salvation 

created  the  machinery  and  kept  it  moving  Army  work.     He  showed  remarkable  apti- 

smoothly.     Seated  very  quietly  at  his  desk  in  tude  for  organizing  the  detail  work  of  the 

London  was  Bramwell  Booth,  the  General's  enterprise,  and  soon  became  chief  of  staflF. 

eldest  son,  with  an  executive  ability  which  Twenty-two  years  ago  General  Booth  desig- 

would  have  made  him  the  highly  paid  presi-  nated  his  successor  as  the  army's  head,  and 

dent  of  many  a  business  corporation.    He  was  sealed  the  name  up  in  an  envelope,  not  to  be 

the  general  manager  of  the  enterprise,  "whose  opened  until  his  death.  On  the  day  of  William 

■flme  anxiety  was  to  extend  and  consoli-  Booth's  funeral,  at  which  all  Englishmen  paid 
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thdrtributeof  respect,  the  envelo|)ewasoi>en-  generally,  the  London  Daily  Express  empha- 

ed  and  the  name  of  the  new  chief  acclaimed,  sizes  Bramwell  Booth's  dictum,  that    'the 

Bramweil  Booth  is  fifty-six  years  of  age.  improvement  of  the  indi^'idual  i%  the  only 

Personally  he  is  noted  for  his  keen  sympathy  way  of  causing  a  radical  improvement  in 

with  humanity  in  distress,  his  firm  but  gentle  society."    The  supreme  utility  of  the  Salva- 

dealings  with  his  under  officers,  and  particu-  t ion  Army,  itsays,  is  that  "it  shouts,  shrilly  if 

larly  his  chivalrous  treatment  of  women.     It  you  will,  but  with  magnificent  sincerity,  that 

is  said  that  the  exceptionally  high  standard  of  the  spark  of  the  divine  lies  hidden  and  smol- 

ethics  with  regard    to  marriage  which   has  dering  in  the  soul  of  the  wastrel.     A  great  na- 

always  been   maintained   by  the   Salvation  tion  demands  character  in  the  mass  of  its 

Army  is  due  largely  to  the  personal  ideals  and  citizens.     Much  of  the  so-called  ameliorative 

efforts  of  the  new  commander.     In  commend-  legislation  of  our  time  kills  character,  and 

ing  the  work  of  General  Booth  11.  and  hJs  fit-  such  institutions  a.s  the  Salvation  Army  were 

ness-  tor  his  high  office,  to  social  reformers  ne\-er  more  necessar>'." 


THE  NOMINEES  OF  THE  SOQAUST  PARTY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY  AND  VICE-PRESIDENCY 

THE  MINOR  PARTIES  IN  THE  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


'TPO  the  intelligent  observer  in  Europe,  and 
■i-  to  many  persons  here  who  are  not 
actively  interested  in  our  political  situation, 
it  may  seem  as  though  the  relative  claims  of 
the  Republican  party,  the  Democrats,  and  the 
newProgressiveorganizationarethe  only  ones 
which  are  being  presented  to  the  voters  of  the 
countr)',  or  about  which  they  are  concerned. 

And  yet,  one  voter  out  of  every  eighteen — 
if  he  follows  precedent  and  the  law  of  a\'erage 
— will  cast  his  vote  next  November  for  a 
Presidential  candidate  not  on  any  one  of 
those  tickets.  Eight  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons "threw  their  votes  away"  in  1908,  by 
voting  for  one  or  another  of  five  candidates 
who  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
elected.  This  represents  a  larger  number  of 
voters  than  appeared  at  the  polls  that  year 
in  the  seven  Southern  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Surely 
the  creeds  of  these  men  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

Not  in  twenty  years,  however,  has  there 
been  so  small  a  number  of  minor  political 
organizations  which  have  seen  fit  to  enter  the 
contest  for  the  Presidency.  Besides  the  candi- 
dacies of  Mr.  TafI,  Governor  Wilson,  and 


Colonel  Roosevelt,  there  are  those  of  Mr. 
Debs,  the  Socialist,  Mr.  Chalin,  the  Pro- 
hibitionist, and  Mr.  Reimer,  representing  the 
Socialist  Labor  group. 

The  People's  party, — the  only  minor  party 
within  the  last  fifty  years  which  ever  carried 
a  Stale  for  its  Presidential  nominee, — is  with- 
out a  national  ticket  for  the  first  time  since 
1892.  In  that  year,  General  Weaver  polled 
more  than  a  million  votes  and  carried  five 
Western  States.  The  Populist  strength  has 
gradually  diminished,  however,  and  four 
years  ago  there  were  less  than  30,000  voters 
in  the  party  ranks. 

Mr.  Hearst's  Independence  party,  which 
had  made  its  appearance  in  but  one  national 
campaign  ,^that  of  1908, — has  also  decided 
to  remain  out  of  the  running  this  year. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Presidential  candidates  of  both  these  parties 
in  the  last  campaign,  Mr.  Thomas  E,  Watson 
and  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  have  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and 
the  Progressives.  This  becomes  even  more 
significant  when  one  remembers  that  these 
organizations  have  usually  been  considered 
as  appealing  more  to  Democrats  than  to 
Republicans. 
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The  greatest  of  the  minor  political  organi- 
zations, in  point  of  votes  cast,  is  the  Socialist 
party,  although  it  is  the  youngest  of  those 
still  in  the  field.  Formed  in  1900  as  an 
oflshoot  of  the  Socialist  La1x>r  party,  it  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  its  fourth  campaign;  and 
it  has  grown  in  strength  with  each  quadren- 
nial appeal  to  the  p>eople.  Its  nominee  for 
the  Presidency-r^this  year  as  in  previous 
years — is  Mr.  Eugene  Victor  Debs,  of  Indi- 
ana, a  fiuent  speaker  and  an  indefatigable 
campaigner.  Mr.  Debs  is  fifty-seven  years 
of  age.  In  his  thirteen  years  as  Presidential 
candidate  and  lecturer  he  has  probably  been 
seen  and  heard  by  nearly  every  one  of  those 
who  will  cast  their  votes  for  him.  The  nomi- 
nee for  the  Vice-Presidency  is  Emil  Seidell 
who  was  recently  mayor  of  Milwaukee. 
Last  spring,  in  his  contest  for  reelection,  he 
received  30,000  votes;  but  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  of  Milwaukee  had  united  upon 
a  fusion  candidate  purposely  to  defeat  Mr. 
Sddel,  and  they  succeeded.  The  slogan  of 
the  party  once  more  is  "A  million  Socialist 
votes,"  although  there 
were  less  than  half 
that  number  in  1908. 
Considerable  cause  for 
elation  is  found  by  the 
members  of  this  or- 
ganization in  the  re- 
suits  of  municipal  elec- 
tions throughout  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  '^"^  '^°'^^  "^^^^^  r'\sT"Tfl 
country     two      years 

ago,  and  in  the  doubhng  of  the  Socialist 
vote  in  the  State  election  in  Vermont  last 
month. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  is  the  older  of 
the  Socialist  organizations,  ha\'ing  been 
formed  in  1883.  It  reached  the  nenith  of 
its  career  in  1900,  with  less  than  40,000  votes. 
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Eight  years  later  ixs.  strength  had  dnindled 
to  about  one-third  that  number.  Its  candi- 
dates this  year  are  Arthur  E.  Reimer,  for 
President,  and  .August  Gillhaus,  for  Vice- 
President.  The  So- 
cialist Labor  party  de- 
mands theabolition  of 
the  wage  system  and 
the  establishment  of 
"industrial  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  work- 
ers, for  the  workers, 
by  the  workers." 
ENTv*  vEARs^'^^  DLwsc  yj,g  Pfohibitionists 
have  seen  many  of 
their  proposals  for  reform  adopted  in  dif- 
ferent States,  even  though  their  candi- 
dates for  office  do  not  seem  to  be  supported  ti> 
any  great  extent  at  the  polls.  The  saloon  has 
been  abolished  in  a  number  of  States  in 
recent  years,  and  no  little  credit  for  this 
result  is  due  to  the  ceaseless  agitation  which  . 
has  been  carried  on  bj'  the  national  Prohibi- 
tion party.  Woman  suffrage,  now  obtaining 
in  si.\  States,  has  for  many  years  been  advo- 
cated by  the  Prohibitionists,  as  well  as  by  the 
Socialists.  The  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators  has  also  been  urged  by  them 
for  some  time.  In  fact,  aside  from  the 
planks  advocating  a  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  liquor,  the  platform  of  the 
Prohibitionists  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  the  Progress! \es. 

Mr.  Eugene  W.  Chafin  and  Dr.  Aaron  S. 
Watkins,  the  nominees  of  this  party,  were 
before  the  countrj-  in  the  last  campaign. 
They  are  eloquent  and  earnest  speakers,  and 
four  years  ago  they  iwlled  a  quarter  of  a 
million  voles.     Mr.   Chafin  was  for  many 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE    RECENT 
SESSION    OF  CONGRESS 

BY  JUDSON  C.   WELLIVER 

THE  long  session  of  Congress  which  ended  The  one  President  who  had  Congress  solidly 
on  August  26  was  the  first  since  the  ad-  opposed  to  him  throughout,  he  so  far  rehabili- 
ministration  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  which  either  tated  his  party  that  on  his  retirement  it 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  government  had  elected  President  and  House,  and  lacked  Ihit 
been  different  from  the  others  in  partisan  afiU-  one  vote  of  tying  the  Senate, 
iation.  Mr.  Taft's  experience  trying  to  drive  Mr.  Taft  has  demonstrated  little  of  the  fac- 
in  double  harness  a  House  of  one  party  and  ulty  for  getting  on  with  either  his  own  party 
a  Senate  of  the  other,  was  not  imlike  that  of  or  the  opposition.  In  the  first  half  of  his  ad- 
Mr.  Cleveland.  The  nominally  Republican  ministration,  with  Congress  overwhelmingly 
Senate,  under  Mr.  Taft,  was  hardly  more  Republican,  he  displayed  positive  genius  for 
loyal  to  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  doing  the  things  calculated  to  disrupt  his 
executive  than  was  the  nominally  Demo-  party  and  strengthen  the  opposition.  Nine- 
cratic  Senate  with  which  Mr.  Cleveland,  had  teen  hundred  and  ten  inevitably  brought  the 
to  deal  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  Democrats  into  possession  of  a  big  House 
second  administration;  Mr.  Taft,  like  Mr.  majority.  Elected  on  the  issue  of  Mr.  Taft's 
Cleveland,  had  on  his  hands  for  the  latter  omissions  and  commissions,  that  House  was 
half  of  his  term  a  House  oven^'helmingly  of  the  country's  challenge  to  the  party  in  power; 
the  opposing  political  faith.  That  situation  a  warning  and  an  admonition.  Mr.  Taft 
has  always  been  productive  of  tribulation  for  might  have  stolen  some  of  his  opponents* 
the  executive,  and  premonitory  of  a  party  thunder  if  he  had  been  a  more  skillful  poli- 
revolution  at  the  next  Presidential  election,  tician;  instead,  he  played  into  their  hand  ■. 

From   the   beginning   of   Republican   as-  He  might  have  kept  his  own  counsel  concern- 

cendancy,  the  xuuformity  of  this  rule  is  worth  ing  the  tariff,  for  instance,  and  by  signiiig 

recalling.  .In  1859  the  Republicans  captured  some  of  the  revision  bills  that  were  put  up 

the  House;  two  years  later,  the  country,  to  him,   divided  with   the  Democrats   the 

They  held  all  three  divisions  till  1874,  when  credit   for  attempting   some   real   revision, 

the  Democrats  carried  the  House  and  two  Instead,  he  allowed  it  to  be  known  early  that 

years  later  carried  House,  Senate,  and  Presi-  he  would  veto  any  tariff  legislation  that  did 

dency;  and  though  they  were  counted  out  not,  in  his  opinion,  give  evidence  of  a  desire 

of  the  capital  prize,  the  country  stood  by  to  reflect  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

them  so  well  that  both  Senate  and  House  

were    Democratic    throughout    the    entire  ™^  president  and  congress,-wool  and 
administration  of  Mr.  Hayes.  sugar 

Latter-day  students  of  politics,  in  their  In  fact,  the  President  not  only  vetoed  bills 
efforts  to  conmiand  for  Mr.  Hayes  recogni-  revising  schedules  on  which  the  Tariff  Board 
tion  as  an  eflSdent  and  successful  President,  had  not  been  heard,  but  he  vetoed  the  wool 
count  it  vastly  to  his  credit  that  he  got  so  bill,  passed  after  Congress  had  received  and 
much  from  a  Congress  of  the  opposite  faith,  considered  the  board^s  report  on  wool.  He 
The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  South,  vetoed  this  bill  on  the  general  ground  that 
completion  of  reconstruction,  resumption  of  it  was  passed  without  reasonable  considera- 
specie  payments,  and  other  achievements  tion  for  the  findings  of  the  board.  In  taking 
were  effected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  this  position  he  challenged  both  the  Demo- 
administration  began  in  the  midst  of  animos-  cratic  House  and  the  Republican  Senate  that 
ities  that  boded  only  ill.  had  agreed  upon  the  measure.     It  was  not 

Comparing  Mr.  Hayes'  record  with  those  drastic  in  its  reductions;  it  was  supported  by 

of  Grant,  Arthur,  Cleveland,  Harrison,  and  many  Republicans  who  have  quite  as  con- 

Taft — the  other  modern  Presidents  who  have  sistent  protection  records  as  Mr.  Taft  can 

had  to  deal  with  Congresses  controlled  in  boast.     In  vetoing  it,  the  President  assumed 

either  branch  by  the  opposition — Mr.  Hayes  to  charge  that  Congress  had  wilfully  refused 

certainly  demands  respectful  consideration,  to  consider  the  Tariff  Board's  advices.     To 
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many  members  of  his  own  party,  this  seemed  and  would  probably  have  raised  as  much 
quite  an  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  im-  revenue  as  the  present  law;  some  of  the 
putation  against  the  good  faith  of  Congress;  statisticians  were  confident  it  would  raise  a 
particularly,  of  a  Republican  Senate  that  little  more.  It  would  have  admitted  the 
only  two  years  before  had  been  in  complete  light-brown  unrefined  centrifugals  on  the 
command  of  Mr.  Taft's  confidence.  Mr.  basis  of  their  comparative  sugar  content, 
Taf  t  was  thus  placed  in  the  position  of  having  instead  of  completely  barring  them,  as  the 
indorsed  an  upward  revision  of  the  wool  present  differential-Dutch  standard  combina- 
schedule,  in  1909,  made  by  the  Republican  tion  of  jokers  practically  does.  It  would 
Senate,  without  information  from  a  tariff  have  safeguarded  the  consumer  against  ex- 
board,  and  at  a  time  when  the  country  de-  tortion,  because  whenever  the  refiner  at- 
manded  downward  revision;  then  of  turning  tempted  to  impose  an  imfair  price,  the  con- 
sqaarely  about,  and  vetoing  a  downward  siuner  would  be  able  to  get  the  best  grades 
revision,  passed  by  a  Republican  Senate,  of  centrifugals  in  open  market;  the  competi- 
armed  with  the  Tariff  Board's  elaborate  tion  of  imrefined  sugar  would  check  excesses 
report,  and  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  on  the  part  of  the  refiners, 
downward  revision  was  vastly  stronger  than  This  Senate  bill  was  supported  by  all  save 
it  had  been  in  1909 1  However  sincere  and  two  of  the  Democratic  Senalors  voting  on  it; 
courageous  the  motives  inspiring  it,  the  poli-  it  was,  therefore,  just  as  good  Democratic 
tics  of  such  a  maneuver  can  only  be  regarded  doctrine,  on  sugar,  as  was  the  House  free- 
as  execrably  bad.  sugar  measure.    The  Democratic  House  was 

In  the  affair  of  the  wool  revision,  Mr.  for  free  sugar  or  no  revision;  the  Democratic 
Taft's  position  was  no  more  unfortimate  than  side*  of  the  Senate  was  for  this  moderate 
was  that  of  the  Democratic  House  in  respect  change,  and  quite  prepared  to  reject  the 
of  the  sugar  revision  measure.  Here  was  House  program  if  necessary! 
another  schedule  that  had  been  condemned  Leader  Underwood  headed  the  House  con- 
by  well-informed  public  opinion.  The  need  ferees;  Senator  Penrose  led  the  Senate's;  and 
of  revision  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  for  it  from  the  beginning  it  was  perfectly  imder- 
had  been  shown  beyond  uncertainty  that  the  stood  that  there  would  be  no  agreement. 
Dingley  and  Payne  measures,  in  addition  to  There  never  was  a  chance  for  agreement, 
imposing  excessive  duties,  were  dishonest  and  Political  Washington,  the  side  of  Washington 
tricky.  Their  jokers  favored  the  refining  that  accurately  guesses,  weeks  or  months  in 
combination,  mulcted  the  public,  and  could  advance,  what  is  going  to  happe^j,  had  pre- 
not  be  justified  by  any  argument  that  they  dieted  just  that  event  from  the  beginning, 
raised  revenue,  for  they  did  not.  Practically  every  man  who  in  the  Democratic 

Yet  from  the  beginning  the  House  ap-  caucus  and  in  the  House  voted  for  the  free- 
peared  to  seek  a  course  by  which  it  could  sugar,  or  no-revision  program,  knew  that 
seem  to  insist  upon  revision,  while  making  would  be  the  outcome, 
sure  that  there  should  be  none.  That  course,  Those  two  schedules,  sugar  and  wool,  were 
as  finally  laid  by  the  artful  political  navi-  the  ones  that  had  most  right  to  demand  re- 
gators,  was  to  pass  through  the  House  a  free-  forms.  The  President  vetoed  revision  of  one, 
sugar  measure  which  was  perfectly  certain  to  and  the  woolen  trust  profited;  the  House  just 
meet  defeat  in  the  Senate,  and  then,  refusing  as  literally  vetoed  revision  of  the  other,  and 
to  compromise  in  conference,  to  proclaim  the  sugar  trust  benefited! 
that  a  Republican  Senate  had  prevented  a  These  two  instances  are  completely  illus- 
vast  saving  in  the  public's  sugar  costs.  That  trative  of  the  whole  course  of  tariff  legislation 
course  was  followed.  at  this  session.    At  the  very  beginning,  it  was 

So  the  House  passed  its  free-sugar  measure  frankly  understood  among  resf)onsible  Demo- 
and  sent  it  to  the  Senate.  That  body  made  crats  that  the  lines  of  the  play  must  say 
an  entirely  new  measure.  It  removed  the  revision,  but  the  "business"  must  stand  pat. 
** refiner's  differential"  between  raw  and  re-  It  was  natural  that  the  old-line  Republicans 
finedsugars,  and  took  out  the  vicious  "Dutch  should  place  as  many  obstacles  as  possible, 
standard  of  color"  clause.  These  twain  The  little  group  of  progressives,  some  Demo- 
jokers  had  for  several  decades  constituted  the  crats,  some  Republicans,  pleaded  in  vain  for 
real  guaranty  of  the  refiners'  monof)oly  and  straightforward,  frank  attention  to  the  task 
power  of  extortion.  In  addition,  the  Senate  in  hand,  and  for  earnest  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
made  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  duties,  consumer.  But  the  majority  of  Republicans 
When  it  was  done,  the  Senate  bill  was  amply  wanted  to  prevent  all  revision  because  they 
protective  of  the  Louisiana  and  beet  interests,  were  constitutionally  opposed;  the  majority 
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of  Democrats  wanted  to  prevent  it,  because  two-thirds  in  the  House,  by  dint  of  unex- 
they  wanted  to  "save  up  the  tariff  issue"  in  pectedly  large  Progressive  Republican  sup- 
all  its  force  for  the  fall  campaign.  port;  but  none  could  count  two-thirds  in  the 

The  sugar  schedule  produces  at  present  Senate.  The  vetoed  measures  included  a 
about  $50,000,000  a  year  of  revenue.  In  revision  of  the  metal  schedule,  along  with 
order  to  make  up  what  should  be  lost  by  ad-  wool  and  cotton.  At  the  close  of  the  long, 
mitting  it  free,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com-  futile  and  discouraging  effort  to  get  some 
mittee  proposed  an  income  excise  tax;  that  is,  revision,  it  was  accurately  observed  that  "for 
an  extension  to  private  incomes  from  busi-  four  years  Congress  has  been  trying  to  revise 
ness,  of  the  provisions  of  the  corporation  the  tariff  downward;  the  net  results  are  the 
excise  tax  of  1909.  In  effect,  it  would  be  a  Payne- Aldrich  bill's  upward  revision,  and  the 
tax  on  incomes,  provided  they  were  earned  free-paper-from-Canada  provisions  of  the 
in  business,  profession,  etc.    This  measure,  reciprocity  measure!" 

estimated  to  raise  from  $50,000,000  a  year  Another  veto  by  President  Taft  killed  the 
upward,  got  through  both  houses  in  different  effort  to  abolish  the  Court  of  Commerce, 
forms,  and  died  in  conference.  There  was  established  two  years  ago.  The  court  has 
no  need  for  the  additional  revenue  it  would  rendered  a  series  of  highly  unpopular  decis- 
raise,  if  there  were  to  be  no  sugar  legislation;  ions,  which  were  seized  upon  as  justifying  the 
so  the  two  measures  died  together.  opinion  that  it  was  a  menace  to  the  whole 

system  of  interstate  commerce  regulation. 
REPUBLICANS,  DEMOCRATS,  AND  THE  COTTON  ^he  law  establishing  it  gave  it  sole  jurisdic- 

TARiFF  ^Iqjj  q£  aippeals  from  the  Interstate  Conunis- 

This  incident  has  shown  how  free  sugar  was  sion.  Both  houses  passed  the  measure  for  its 
first-rate  Democracy  in  the  House,  wMle  sub-  repeal,  as  a  section  of  the  Legislative  appro- 
stantial  protection  of  sugar  was  not  unortho-  priation  bill.  In  that  appropriation  bill  was 
dox  Democracy  in  the  Senate.  Now  another  also  included  a  pro\dsion  limiting  dvil- 
case  will  present  another  anomaly  of  the  service  employees  of  the  government  to 
same  sort.  It  deals  with  the  Cotton  Tariff  seven  years'  tenure  of  their  positions.  The 
Revision  bill,  which  was  finally  agreed  upon  President  in  his  veto  message  indicated  his 
by  both  houses  and  then  vetoed  by  the  Presi-  opf)osition  to  both  these  provisions.  There- 
dent.  uf)on  the  House  struck  out  the  seven-year 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  prepared  tenure  clause,  but  left  in  the  abolition  of  the 
a  cotton  bill,  carrying  considerable  reduc-  Conunerce  Court,  and  repassed  the  bill, 
tions.  When  it  came  before  the  House,  Mr.  Then  the  President  vetoed  it  again  because 
Hill  of  Connecticut,  Republican,  offered  as  a  of  the  Commerce  Court  abolition.  TherjB  was 
substitute  the  Republican  bill,  drawn,  he  ex-  a  determined  effort  to  pass  this  over  the  veto, 
plained,  in  conformity  with  the  recommenda-  but,  as  with  the  tariff  measures,  it  failed, 
tions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  after  its  study  One  veto  by  Mr.  Taft  entitled  him  to 
of  this  schedule.  The  Republicans  supported  credit  from  all  friends  of  conservation.  It 
and  the  Democrats  voted  down  the  Hill  was  given  in  the  case  of  the  Coosa  River 
substitute,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  com-  (Ala.)  Dam  bill,  on  the  ground  that  a  very 
monly  conceded  that,  ad  valorem  ^  the  Hill  valuable  water-power  privilege  was  being 
bill  actually  provided  lower  Average  duties  given  away  without  necessary  restrictions  on 
than  the  Ways  and  Means  bill.  The  Ways  the  term,  rates  that  might  be  charged,  etc. 
and  Means  bill  was  then  passed,  by  Demo-  This  veto  was  in  line  with  the  policy  adopted 
cratic  votes,  and  went  to  the  Senate.  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  to  which  Mr. 

Here,  Senator  La  Follette  offered  as  a  sub-  Taft  has  consistently  adhered,  as  to  legisla- 
stitute  the  very  same  Hill  measure  that  the   tion  giving  away  water-power  privileges. 
House  Republicans  had  supported,  and  it 

was  voted  down  by  the  Senate  Republicans.  the  parcels  post 

That  is,  the  measure  that  had  been  a  badge 

of  true  Republicanism  in  the  House,  was  voted  The  recent  session  accomplished,  despite 
down  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate!  political  and  other  handicaps,  an  unusual 

amount  of  legislation,  much  of  it  very  im- 
PRESiDENTiAL  VETOES  portant.    That  accomplishment  was  largely 

due  to  the  insistence  of  public  opinion  and  the 

Determined  efforts  were  made  to  pass  the  disposition  of  Congress,  pending  a  Presiden- 
vetoed  tariff  bills  over  the  President's  oppo-  tial  campaign,  to  defer  to  nation^  demands, 
sition;  some  of  them  mustered  the  necessary   Much  of  the  most  important  new  legislation 
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1  ^^'""^ji^arily  for  adrriiiistratioci  of  the       Some  other  moasurcs  relating  to  regulation 
^^^"^^^mA^^^  F  s^>\^mment  of  the  ivxse,  under  a  of  tiansportation  made  important  progress, 
l^*^^l    ^*-^   With  \'ery  lai^  authority  to  name  without  becOTiing  law.    The  bill  authorizing 
^^^-ts-r^^^'^^i^es.     The  President  may  ta  tolls  the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    to 
^^^^  them  at  his  discretion.    The  Senate  make  a  general  and  uniform  classification  of 
^^J^     a    pro\-ision    permitting    toU-lree  freight  passed  the  Senate,  but  so  late  in  the 
^4:>t>^^^^^ation    of    all    American    business,  session  that  it  failed  of  consideration  in  the 
,^^^  or  domestic.    This  was  greeted  with  House.     Until  such  legislation  passes,   the 
*^^^^ar  of  protest,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  railroads  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  able 
^^^^und  that  it  \iolated  the  Hay-Paunce-  largely  to-  negative  the  commission's  control 
^X^reaty's  guaranty  of  equal  treatment  to  over  rates,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  chang- 
i^^y^^^t^ionsy  and  finally  the  free-toll  pro\-ision  ing  classifications.     * 
ji^ll   ^    j-estricted  to  our   coastwise   shipping        The  bill  to  regulate  intersUte  commerce  in 
^^^^^%t\    against  this,  Great  Britain  has  pro-  Hquors  also  failed.    It  provided  that  when 
i^^^^d  iiCH^^'!^^''!^^  ""^  ^PP^-  liquor  is  transported  in  interstate  commerce, 

r  ^^  to  The  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal.    It  is  into  "dry"  territory,  the  local  authorities 
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shall  have  power  to  control  its  sale,  under  the  servative  committees  on  all  such  subjects,  in 
State  laws.  For  years  bills  to  accomplish  either  branch  of  Congress, 
this  purpose  have  been  regularly  smothered  A  labor  measure  that  has  become  law, 
in  committees;  the  same  thing  happened  this  extends  the  old  eight-hour  act  governing 
season.  Early  in  the  session  it  became  com-  government  work.  It  makes  clear  that  the 
monly  understood  that  House  leaders  had  eight-hour  day  must  apply  not  only  in  gov- 
given  out  word  that  such  legislation  must  not  emment  establishments,  but  must  be  a  con- 
pass,  at  least  till  after  election.  It  was  dition  of  all  work  done  on  government 
asphyxiated,  through  the  acquiescence  of  the  contracts,  thus  clearing  up  points  on  which 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  the  old  law  was  weak  or  obscure.     It  passed 

almost  unanimously,  but  under  pressure  of 
LABOR  LEGiSL.\TiON  Democratic  insistence. 

A  measure  strongly  advocated  by  labor^s 

Another  measure  which  suflfered  a  like  fate  representatives  was  passed,  known  as  the 
was  the  Workmen's  Compensation  bill.  It  Hughes-Borah  bill,  providing  for  a  commis- 
represents  the  results  of  a  painstaking  study  sion  of  nine  members  to  investigate  general 
by  a  commission,  and  undertakes  to  adopt  the  industrial  conditions.  It  was  practically  a  di- 
German  system  of  compensation  for  accidents  rect  outgrowth  of  the  McNamara  dynamiting 
in  industry.  Its  purpose  is  to  impose  such  outrages  in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere.  Both 
costs  as  a  charge  against  the  industry  in  organized  labor  and  the  employing  interests, 
which  the  accidents  happen;  to  make  the  as  well  as  Congress,  are  to  be  represented  on 
determination  of  amount  of  damages,  and  the  commission,  which  is  expected  to  make 
their  collection,  as  nearly  automatic  as  possi-  a  lengthy  and  useful .  inquiry  into  general 
ble;  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  litigation,  and  questions  involving  the  relations  of.  em- 
to  benefit,  ultimately,  the  injured  employee  ployers  and  employees,  conditions  in  indus- 
or  his  heirs,  the  employer,  and  the  community  tries,  wages,  arbitration,  mediation,  and  many 
as  a  whole.    The  Senate  passed  a  bOl  which  other  questions. 

represented  modifications  of  the  commis-  The  Children's  Bureau  bill  is  haUed  as  a 
sion's  plan;  most  of  the  railroads  favored  it,  very  significant  opening  of  a  line  of  humani- 
as  did  the  great  bulk  of  organized  labor,  tarian  work  heretofore  hardly  entered  by  the 
Nevertheless,  there  was  opposition,  charged  national  government.  The  measure  provides 
to  a  minority  of  labor  interests  and  to  **am-  for  a  permanent  bureau,  which  shall  investi- 
bulance-chasing  lawyers,"  and  the  measure  gate  problems  of  child  life;  education,  em- 
faUed  to  get  out  of  the  House  committee  to  ployment,  wages,  hours  of  work,  sanitary  and 
which  it  was  referred.  It  is  expected  to  pass  moral  conditions,  etc.  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  has 
r.ext  session.  been  appointed  by  President  Taft  as  head 

Despite  the  failure  of  this  measure  to  be-  of  the  bureau,  and  the  choice  has  been  uni- 
come  law,  the  late  session  was  m'ost  produc-  versally  approved. 

tive  of  laws  for  the  benefit  of  labor;  and  the  Legislation  for  the  benefit  of  American  sea- 
Democratic  House  is  entitled  to  the  major  men,  to  relieve  them  from  conditions  that 
share  of  credit  for  things  accomplished.  One  have  been  described  as  practical  serfdom, 
of  the  most  important  measures,  which,  how-  passed  the  House  and  is  likely  to  go  through 
ever,  did  not  become  law,  is  the  Contempt-  the  Senate  later.  The  bill  for  the  creation  of 
of-Court  bill,  which  passed  the  House.  In  a  Department  of  Labor,  represented  in  the 
brief,  this  measure  provides  that  one  accused  Presidential  family  by  a  cabinet  ofl5cer,  also 
of  contempt  of  court  shall  have  a  jury  trial,  passed  the  House, 
if  the  act  charged  against  him  constituted  a 

crime,  and  unless  it  is  committed  in   the  the  Brazilian  "coffee  trust" 

presence  of  the  court  or  so  near  thereto  as  to 

obstruct  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  In  the  line  of  trust  regulation,  one  impor- 
generally  satisfactory  to  organized  labor,  and  tant  bill  has  been  initiated  which  seems 
is  one  of  the  measures  against  which  the  old  likely  to  become  law  before  the  end  of  the 
regime  in  the  House  always  packed  the  Judi-  short  session.  It  is  aimed  at  the  *^cofiFee 
ciary  Committee.  This  time,  after  ft  had  trust,"  that  combination  of  the  Brazilian 
passed  the  House,  it  was  stopped  by  d  hostile  federal  government,  the  Brazilian  state  of 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  Senate.  Its  Sao  Paido,  and  some  of  the  powers  of  inter- 
prospects  are  not  bright  for  escaping  from  national  finance,  which  have  valorized  the 
that  committee  at  the  short  session,  for  the  Brazilian  coffee  crop  and  undertaken  to  con- 
Senate  Judiciar>'  is  one  of  the  most  con-   trol  the  world*s  market.      The  government 
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THE   DIRECT   PRIMARY:    PROMISE 

AND   PERFORMANCE 
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i^  BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 

pre:  ■ 


POPULAR  primary  elections  as  a  method  pealed,  because  the  people  believe  that  only 

of  giving  citizens  a  direct  choice  of  men  through  the  direct  primary  can  they  secure 

to  be  nominated  by  their  political  parties  the  nomination  of  men  they  desire  as  candi- 

have  become  a  fLxture  in  our  political  system,  dates  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong. 

—  «s"  They  have  come  to  stay  as  have  the  Austra- 

j                   lian  ballot,  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  how  primaries  have   been  manipulated 

^  ^^  the  ballot  box,  and  laws  to  limit  campaign 

v^  •"■  expenditures,  as  well  as  to  give  publicity  to  One  vigorous  complaint  made  against  the 
contributions  and  expenditures  for  political  direct  primary  is  that  it  destroys  party 
purposes.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  friends  organization;  that  no  method  can  be  de- 
of  the  primary  system  to  improve  it.  In  vised  by  Which  party  lines  can  be  main- 
most  States  amendments  have  been  made  to  tained;  that  nothing  can  prevent  opposition 
primary  .laws  where  they  have  been  found  party  men  voting  at  a  primary  election  be- 
defective,  and  in  States  dominated  by  pro-  cause  they  cannot  be  identified.  And  as  a 
gressive  ideas  many  of  the  defects  have  been  result  of  this  condition  it  is  possible  for  the 
remedied.  No  doubt  further  changes  will  men  of  an  opposition  party  in  the  minority, 
be  made  in  the  laws  when  foimd  necessary.  in  a  State  or  district,  to  force  the  nomination 
Not  only  will  the  primary  laws  be  im-  of  an  unpopular  man  upon  the  majority  and 
proved,  but  they  will  be  extended.  States  in  thus  secure  the  election  of  a  popular  man  in 
which  the  direct  primary  is  now  unknown  the  minority  party.  This  has  happened,  and 
will  have  the  complete  system  within  a  few  is  no  doubt  a  valid  objection,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
years.  States  which  have  direct  primaries  to  the  direct  primary  system.  But  it  does 
for  local  ofl5cers  will  extend  them  to  the  selec-  not  happen  as  often  as  the  selection  of  an 
tion  of  all  oflScers  and  the  election  of  dele-  unpopular  "dummy"  candidate  by  a  boss- 
gates  to  Presidential  conventions.  In  fact,  controlled  convention  in  order  to  have  the 
it  is  generaUy  believed  that  the  old  machine  opposition  nominee  elected.  Where  party 
method  of  selecting  delegates  to  national  con-  ties  are  not  strong,  and  party  loyalty  sits 
ventions  has  had  its  day,  and  it  is  predicted  lightly,  there  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  mix- 
that  in  the  future  such  delegates  will  be  ing  of  political  lines  in  the  primaries,  but 
chosen  by  primaries  and  Presidential  prefer-  not  to  any  such  extent  as  charged, 
ence  votes  will  afford  the  people  an  oppor- 

timity   almost   directly   to   nominate   their  the  second-choice  plan 
candidates  for  President. 

One  reason  why  the  primary  laws  in  some  Another  complaint  about  the  primary  is 
States  are  inadequate  is  because  they  were  that  there  can  be  and  has  been  manipulation 
framed  by  men  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  by  which  an  unfit  man  is  selected  simply  by 
principle  of  direct  nominations.  It  often  multiplying  the  number  of  candidates.  For 
happens  that  when  the  demand  of  the  people  instance,  in  a  Western  State  the  railroads 
for  reform  legislation  becomes  insistent  the  were  anxious  to  secure  the  nomination  of  a 
opponents  of  such  legislation  take  hold  of  particular  man  for  railroad  commissioner, 
the  proposed  measures  and  skilfully  frame  In  the  primary  their  man  was  a  candidate, 
them  so  that  they  become  inadequate  and  Then  two  other  anti-railroad  men  were  in- 
unpopular.  The  primary  law  in  New  York  duced  to  run,  each  believing  he  had  a  good 
is  an  example  of  this  method  of  legislation,  chance  to  win.  These  tw^o  divided  the  vote 
In  some  cases  where  laws  have  been  so  of  the  anti-railroad  people  in  the  State  and 
manipulated  by  unfriendly  hands  and  have  the  railroad  man  was  nominated  by  a  small 
become  unpopular  on  that  account  their  re-  plurality.  Friends  of  the  direct  primary 
peal  has  been  demanded.  But  this  will  not  system  have  recognized  that  nominations  by 
happen  in  regard  to  primary  laws.  They  plurality  lead  to  such  results  and  in  several 
will  be  amended  and  improved,  but  not  re-  States  the  law  has^een  corrected  or  is  in  a 
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fair  way  to  be  changed.    The  best  method  Minnesota.    The  manner  of  voting  the  ballot 

thus  far  devised  is  the  second-choice  plan,  is  very  similar  in  all  of  these  States.    The 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  adopt-  manner  of  counting  the  second-choice  votes 
ing  the  second-choice  plan.  It  was  not  a  is  quite  dissimilar.  In  the  three  States  first 
part  of  the  first  primary  law  adopted  in  that  named,  the  second-choice  votes  are  added  to 
State  and  was  not  proposed  when  the  law  the  first-choice  votes,  and  the  candidate  hav- 
was  passed  because  it  seemed  somewhat  ing  the  highest  number  of  votes  after  this 
cumbersome  to  explain  to  the  people.  In  addition  is  the  nominee,  whether  he  has  a 
order  to  get  the  primary  law  through  it  was  plurality  or  majority  of  the  votes.  The 
necessary  for  the  Progressives  to  consent  to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  plan  is  one  of 
submit  it  to  a  referendum  vote  as  in  the  case  elimination  and  strives  to  obtain,  approxi- 
of  a  constitutional  amendment.  Therefore  mately  at  least,  majority  nominees.  The 
the  first  law  was  drawn  in  as  simple  terms  as  elimination  is  upon  the  theory  of  the 
possible.  Later,  when  it  was  foimd  that  the  elimination  made  by  delegates  in  a  con- 
plurality  nomination  of  candidates  worked  vention,  when  the  delegates  drop  their  fa- 
disadvantageously,  the  second-choice  plan  vorite  who  has  received  the  smallest  number 
was  proposed  and  adopted.  Wisconsin  has  of  votes  among  the  candidates  and  express 
since  passed  a  strong  corrupt  practices  act  so  their  second  choice  by  voting  for  one  of  the 
that  in  the  future  no  man  of  great  wealth  can  remaining  candidates,  repeating  this  action 
expend  large  sums  of  money  (as  Senator  until  some  candidate  has  a  majority  of  the 
Ctephenson  did  in  1908)  to  control  a  primary  convention, 
or  an  election.  The  Minnesota  primary  law  provides  that 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  new  Minne-  if  any  candidate  receives  a  majority  he  shall 
sota  primary  law,  as  described  by  State  Sen-  be  declared  the  nominee  and  the  second- 
ctor  J.  E.  Haycraf  t,  its  author,  are  the  second-  choice  votes  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
choice  provision,  the  elimination  process  in  tion  at  all.  If  no  candidate  receives  a  ma- 
connection  with  the  same,  and  the  non-parti-  jority  the  elimination  process  is  invoked, 
san  feature.  By  a  law  passed  in  1901,  all  This  is  done  by  dropping  the  candidate  who 
county,  legislative,  Congressional,  and  inferior  has  the  smallest  number  of  first-choice  votes 
judicial  officers,  as  well  as  certain  city  officials,  to  his  credit  and  adding  the  second-choice 
were  to  be  nominated  by  primaries.  The  votes  cast  by  his  supporters  to  the  first-choice 
new  primary  law,  which  was  enacted  at  the  votes  of  the  remaining  candidates  for  whom 
special  session  of  the  legislature,  called  for  they  were  cast.  If  no  candidate  then  has  a 
that  purpose  in  1912,  extends  to  all  State  majority,  the  process  is  repeated  until  some* 
officers,  United  States  Senators,  and  justices  candidate  has  a  majority  or  imtil  only  two 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  By  the  terms  candidates  remain.  The  one  having  the 
of  this  law  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  greater  number  of  votes  to  his  credit  shall  be 
all  judges  of  district,  municipal,  and  probate  declared  nominated.  Provision  is  made  for 
courts,  county  superintendents  of  schools,  tally  sheets  by  which  the  number  of  first-and- 
and  all  dty  officials  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second-choice  votes  cast  and  the  candidates 
second  classes,  i,  e,,  all  cities  containing  50,000  for  whom  such  votes  were  cast  can  be  readily 
inhabitants  or  more,  are  to  become  candi-  ascertained.  The  elimination  process  does 
dates  without  party  designation,  be  voted  not  apply  except  when  there  are  more  than 
for  upon  a  separate  non-partisan  baUot  and  two  candidates  and  except  where  no  candi- 
in  all  particulars  be  nominated  and  elected  date  has  a  majority. 

in  a  compulsory  non-partisan  manner.  Thus  It  is  claimed  for  .this  law  that  it  produces 
at  one  stroke  the  legislature  has  taken  the  majority  nominees — absolutely  in  most  in- 
entire  judiciary,  educational  officers,  and  all  stances,  and  approximately  in  the  remainder, 
city  officials  of  the  large  cities  of  that  State,  whereas  all  primary  laws  not  containing  the 
including  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Du-  elimination  feature  permit  plurality  or  minor- 
luth,  absolutely  out  of  politics.  In  that  re-  ity  nominees;  that  it  places  the  nomination 
spect  Minnesota  takes  a  position  in  advance  in  the  majority  faction  of  the  party  and  pro- 
of any  other  State  of  the  Union.  hibits  a  minority  faction  from  making  the 

,  nomination,  a  result  frequently  occurring  in 

MINNESOTA'S  METHOD  POR  GETTING  ^^^^^  elections.    It  is  Contended  that  this 

MAJORITY  CANDIDATES  j^^^  j^y  ^j^^g  providing  for  majority  nominees 

Five  States  have  primary  laws  containing  and  nominations  by  majority  factions,  has 

second-choice    provisions,    namely:     Idaho,  successfully  removed  the  most  objectionable 

Washington,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  feature  of  the  primary  election  system  and 
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\  the  feature  most  subject  to  just  and  proper  registered  voters  of  the  State.    The  Demo- 

I  criticism'.  cratic  party  eliminates  the  negroes  for  the 

For  obvious  reasons  the  second-choice  pro-  reason  that  in  close  contests  different  fac- 

vision  is  not  made  applicable  to  non-partisan  tions  might  bid  for  the  negro  vote,  furnish 

officers.    The  names  of  the  two  highest  candi-  money  to  pay  their  poll  taxes,  and  register 

dates  on  the  non-partisan  primary  ballot  are  them  as  voters.    By  keeping  the  negroes  out 

I  placed  upon  the  general  election  ballot  as  the  of  their  primaries  the  Democrats  keep  the 

* .  nominees,    thereby    giving    the    voter    his  contest  wholly  among  the  white  population. 

second-choice  vote  at  the  general  election.       The  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the 

One  of  the  strongest  denimdations  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  of  Louisiana 

primary  system  I  ever  heard  was  uttered  by  to  eliminate  the  negro  as  a  voter,  or  prevent 

^  .  an  ex-Congressman  of  Minnesota,  who  as-  negroes  from  going  as  delegates  to  the  na- 

serted  that  the  primary  law  afforded  the.  tional  convention,  caused  the  complications 
greatest  opportimity  for  '^ bleeding''  candi-  which  sent  three  delegations  to  the  national 
dates  by  grafters,  heelers,  certain  news-  convention  and  brought  about  an  amalga- 
papers,  and  others,  who  took  advantage  of  a  mation  of  the  "Lily- White"  and  "Black-and- 
candidate  before  a  primary  to  make  him  pay  Tan"  elements  of  one  faction  in  the  interest 
well  for  his  nomination.  But  that  can  no  of  one  candidate.  Louisiana  does  not  have 
longer  happen  in  Minnesota.  That  State  the  second-choice  plan,  but  has  an  equivalent 
has  a  corrupt  practices  act  which  denies  to  in  a  second  primary.  The  second  primary, 
the  candidate  the  right  to  give  anything  of  where  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of 
value  to  a  voter.  He  cannot  treat  the  voter  the  votes,  prevails  in  a  nimiber  of  other 
to  a  drink  or  a  cigar,  nor  can  he  pay  any-  Southern  States,  particidarly  in  regard  to  the 
thing  for  newspaper  support.  And  so  it  is  selection  of  United  States  Senators, 
shown  that  a  State  which  really  desires  a  good  In  Texas  the  primary  for  Senator  is  advi- 
primary  can  correct  mistakes  and  provide  sory,  though  the  legislature  always  elects  the 
against  the  abuses  which  are  sure  to  foUow  man  nominated.  In  that  State  the  plurality 
every  movement  for  reform  in  political  for  State  officers  nominates  and  the  conven- 
methods,  and  secure  to  the  people  actual  tion  which  follows  is  in  the  natiu-e  of  a  re- 
control  of  their  affairs.  turning  board  and  promulgates  a  platform. 

The  Texas  law  provides  that  a  party  having 
SOUTHERN  PRIMARIES  less  than  100,000  votes  at  the  preceding  elec- 

tion does  not  come  imder  it  and  the  Repub- 
In  the  Southern  States  primaries  have  lican  party  adheres  to  the  old  convention 
been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  in  plan  on  that  account.  The  reason  given- is 
most  of  them  the  primary  is  the  only  real  that  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  hold  prima- 
political  contest,  as  there  is  but  one  political  ries  in  all  the  coimties  for  a  party  so  hope- 
party  in  that  section.  In  all  States  where  lessly  in  the  minority,  as  in  many  coimties 
there  is  a  large  negro  popidation  only-  one  there  are  not  a  dozen  votes  and  in  others  not 
party  exists  and  the  contests  for  State  and  enough  Republicans  to  conduct  a  primary 
local  offices  are  within  that  party  and  deter-  election, 
mined  at  primary  elections.    Seldom  is  there 

any  contest  after  the  primary  and  the  regular  Oregon's  senatorial  primary 

elections  are  a  matter  of  form.    These  pri- 
mary elections  determine  the  selection  of       The  Oregon  sjrstem  of  primaries  for  the 
^  United   States   Senators   as   well   as   State  selection  of  United  States  Senators  has  been 

officers.  adopted  in  a  number  of  States.     Under  it 

In  most  cases  primaries  are  imder  the  law  there  are  primaries  for  the  nomination  of  a 
and  governed  by  officials  of  the  States.  In  candidate  by  each  party,  then  a  preference 
Tennessee  the  primary  is  volimtary.  The  vote  as  between  the  candidates  nominated, 
Democrats  operate  imder  the  primary  plan  and  the  legislature  elects  the  man  having  the 
and  the  Republicans  under  the  old  conven-  highest  vote.  This  is  not  mandatory  upon 
tion  system.  The  voluntary  primary  is  the  legislature,  of  course,  but  in  practice  this 
faulty  and  leads  to  dissensions  which  cannot  result  is  secured  by  pledging  the  members 
be  settled  in  the  courts.  In  Louisiana  the  individually.  A  curious  result  sometimes 
primary  is  under  the  law,  but  there  is  a  pro-  follows.  In  Oregon  a  Republican  legislature 
vision  that  the  governing  body  of  a  party  may  elected  a  Democrat  who  had  received  the 
prescribe  the  qualification  of  voters  in  the  largest  vote  and  in  Nevada  a  Democratic 
primary,  but  such  voters  shall  be  legally  legislature  elected  a  Republican.    If  the  pro- 
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p>osed  constitutional  amendment  providing  several  counties  the  committees  decided  to 

for  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  is  rati-  hold  neither  primaries  nor  conventions,  but 

fied  this  kind  of  machinery  will  no  longer  selected   the   delegates   themselves,   having 

be  needed  to  bring  about  a  choice  by  the  that  authority  under  the  law.    In  other  coim- 

people.  ties  primaries  were  ordered.    The  confusion 

and    disagreement    which    resulted    caused 

PRESIDENTIAL    PREFERENCE    PRIMARIES  coutcsts  from  both  these  States. 

Much    has    been    said    about    "soap-box 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  contested  cases  primaries."  The  term  as  applied  to  Northern 
presented  to  the  National  Republican  Con-  States  where  the  effort  has  been  to  secure 
vention  at  Chicago  that  many  different  good  primary  laws,  was  not  apt.  But  "soap- 
methods  of  selecting  delegates  to  national  box  primaries"  were  extensively  held  in 
conventions  prevail.  In  some  States  the  old  Southern  States  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
convention  system  was  continued;  in  others  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Con ven- 
county  mass  conventions  elected  delegates;  tion.  The  contests  showed  that  in  many 
in  some  Presidential  preference  primaries  cases  the  primaries  to  elect  delegates  in  a 
were  held;  in  several  instances  the  primary  coimty  to  the  State  and  Congressional  dis- 
instructed  the  delegates,  but  the  method  of  trict  conventions  were  simply  mass  meetings, 
selecting  delegates  oftentimes  allowed  men  held  in  small  halls  which  could  not  accom- 
to  be  chosen  who  were  opposed  to  the  choice  modate  the  crowds,  in  public  squares  of 
of  the  people.  This  was  the  case  in  Illinois,  towns,  and  even  in  the  streets.  In  these 
where  a  number  of  delegates  felt  boimd  to  mass  meetings  the  crowds  were  asked  to 
support  Colonel  Roosevelt  only  in  the  ballot-  divide  or  separate  themselves  into  Taft  and 
ing  for  candidates  and  voted  against  his  inter-  Roosevelt  groups.  Tellers,  appointed  by  the 
ests  in  every  preliminary  contest.  person  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee, 

would  go  down  the  lines  and  attempt  to  count 

THE  UNIT  RULE  the  men  in  the  different  groups.     No  one 

could  tell  who  were  voters,  or  whether  the 

In  California  all  the  delegates  were  chosen  same  men  were  counted  once  or  twice.  In 
by  the  State  at  large,  as  Presidential  Electors  some  cases  it  was  claimed  that  men  from  ad- 
will  be  chosen  in  November,  the  call  of  the  joining  States,  if  near  the  border,  partici- 
National  Committee  directing  the  election  pated  in  these  mass  conventions  or  coimty 
of  delegates  by  Congressional  districts  having  conventions.  Out  of  such  "soap-box  prim- 
been  ignored.  This  was  the  groimd  upon  aries"  grew  many  of  the  contests  which  were 
which  two  of  the  California  delegates  were  presented  to  the  national  convention.  These 
unseated.  State-wide  primaries,  ignoring  mass  meetings  could  not  be  representative. 
Congressional  district  representation,  must  It  was  inevitable  that  the  city  in  which  such 
necessarily  mean  the  unit  rule.  There  is  a  meetings  were  held  would  furnish  the  bulk  of 
prejudice  against  a  whole  State  delegation  the  attendance,  while  remote  sections  of  thfe 
being  tied  up  imder  the  unit  rule,  the  claim  county  would  have  little  voice  in  the  selec- 
being  that  it  stifles  the  voice  of  a  large  sec-  tion  of  delegates. 

tion  and  that  in  a  State  like  New  York  the  It  is  not  yet  plain  how  the  "soap-box 

large  cities  can  control  the  entire  delegation,  primary,"  or  its  equivalent — the  packed  con- 

If  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  basis  of  vention, — can    be    avoided    in    Republican 

representation,  State-wide  primaries  would  politics  in  Southern  States.    This  is  particu- 

naturally  result  and  district  representation  larly  true  if  the  present  basis  of  representa- 

would  be  abolished.    Such  a  change  is  rather  tion  is  maintained  and  States  which  cast 

remote  and  meanwhile  the  demand  for  dis-  very  few  Republican  votes  are  permitted  to 

trict  representation  is  very  strong.  enjoy  representation  equal  to  those  where 

there  is  a  large  Republican  majority.    It  has 

"  SOAP-BOX  PRiBiARiES "  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES  been    demonstrated    that    the    Republican 

party  in  enough  Southern  States  to  control 

A  feature  of  primaries  in  certain  States  a   Republican   nomination    consists    almost 

which  seems  to  be  open  to  objection  is  the  wholly  of  oflSce-holders  and  a  few  adherents 

provision  which  leaves  to  the  county  commit-  which  they  gather  about  them.     At  least 

tee  the  power  of  determining  whether  or  not  that  is  the  only  Republican  party  recognized 

a  primary  shall  be  held.    It  was  brought  out  in  national  conventions.    There  is,  of  course, 

at  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  an  element  in    opposition  to  these   office- 

the  Arizona  and  Washington  contests  that  in  holders,  but  its  members  neither  know  the 
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game,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  play  it  so  as  to  express  a  preference  for  any  man  or  set 
to  make  any  showing  which  will  be  recog-  of  men  for  whom  they  desired  to  vote  in  the 
nized  by  the  national  organization,  especially  general  election?  By  instructions,  it  has 
when  the  party  of  the  office-holders  is  neces-  been  said,  this  might  be  accomplished.  But 
sary  to  make  the  nomination  of  a  federal  before  the  instructions  could  filter  through 
candidate  possible.  There  is  little  hope  that  all  the  various  channels  they  would  be  lost 
the  basis  of  representation  will  be  changed,  or  disregarded.  More  than  that,  the  election 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  mention  of  these  delegates  to  State  conventions  was 
more  than  a  few  States  where  primary  laws  complicated  with  nominations  for  coimty 
are  in  force  and  these  simply  by  way  of  illus-  officers,  for  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
tration.  Typical  Northern  and  Southern  for  delegates  to  Congressional  district  con- 
States  have  been  chosen  in  order  to  show  ventions.  "The  good  old  days,"  for  which 
what  has  been  done  in  the  North  and  South,  politicians  sigh,  were  indeed  "good" — ^for 
It  may  be  observed  that  these  Northern  the  politicians  and  manipulators.  But  they 
States  are  in  the  Northwest  where  many  of  have  gone  never  to  return, 
the  present  progressive  policies  originated. 

Northern  States  in  the  East  are  less  advanced         choosing  united  states  senators 
in  the  matter  of  primary  legislation,  but 

their  laws  will  doubtless  be  improved.     No      The  primary  for  the  selection  of  United 

doubt  it  would  be  well  if  there  could  be  as  States  Senators  was  designed  for  the  purpose 

much  uniformity  as  possible  in  primary  regu-  of  preventing  rich  men  from  buying  seats  in 

lations.    That  will  come  about  as  each  State  the  Senate  and .  from  securing  control  of 

seeks  to  secure  the  best  and  copies  the  best  State  officials.    The  early  advocates  of  the 

from  other  States.    Wh^n  the  primary  laws  primary  believed  that  it  would  accomplish 

have  been  longer  in  force,  and  have  been  per-  that  result.    They  knew  it  was  not  difficult 

fected  as  far  as  possible,  they  will  not  be  to  corrupt  a   legislature  or  a  convention, 

difficult  to  imderstand  and  administer.  but  they  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to 

,  corrupt  an  electorate,  hence  it  was  thought 

THE  VOTER'S  OPPORTUNITIES  UNDER  THE         ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^   ^^^^j^. 

OLD  SYSTEM  ^^^^  ^^  Unable  to  control  elections  of  Sen- 
The  intent  of  the  direct  primary  is  to  give  ators   and   nominations  for   State  officers, 
each  member  of  a  party  an  opportunity  to  Unfortunately  in  the  past  the  primary  in 
vote  directly  for  the  man  he  dfesires  to  have  many  States  has  worked  directly  in  opposi- 

nominated  for  office.     Before  the  days  of  tion  to  that '  intention  and  rich  men  only 

the  direct  primary  what  was  the  method  as  could    become    successful    candidates    and 

to   State   officers?     The    State    conmiittee  carry  on  campaigns  which  primaries  made 

called  a  convention,  apportioning  delegates  necessary. 

to  each  county  on  a  basis  of  the  vote  cast  for  The  whole   country  has  at   times  been 

the  party  candidate  at  the  last  election.    The  amazed  and  shocked  at  the  manner  in  which 

coimty  comnuttee  called  a  convention   to  members   of   State   legislatiu-es   have  been 

elect  delegates  to  the  State  convention,  ap-  openly  purchased  to  vote  for  rich  men  for 

portioning  delegates  in  each  precinct,  dis-  United  States  Senators.     Investigations  in 

trict,  or  township  upon  the  same  basis  of  several  cases  have  revealed  an  amount  of 

votes  cast  as  used  by  the  State  conunittee.  corruption  that  was  almost  beyond  belief.- 

Caucuses  were  directed  to  be  held  in  the  pre-  To  correct  these  evils  the  system  of  Senato- 

dncts,  districts,  or  townships  to  elect  the  rial  primaries  was  established  in  many  States, 

delegates  to  the  county  convention.     That  There  was  another  object  in  view:  to  secure 

was  the  only  place  where  the  voter  had  an  practically  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct 

opportunity  to  express  his  preference.     He  vote  of  the  people,  which  is  not  possible 

could  go  to  the  caucus  and  vote  for  delegates  without  amending  the  federal  Constitution, 

to  the  county  convention,  who  in  turn  would  The  early  Senatorial  primaries  were  quite 

elect  delegates  to  the  State  and  district  con-  successful   and   comparatively   inexpensive, 

ventions.     In  case  of  the  nomination  of  a  In  several  States  such  is  still  the  fact  be- 

President  the  election  of  delegates  went  one  cause  deservedly  popular  men  are  chosen.   In 

step  farther,  as  the  State  and  Congressional  other  cases  sentiment  has  prevailed,  as  in 

district  conventions  elected  delegates  to  the  Alabama  and  Virginia.    The  late  Senators 

national  convention.  Morgan  and  Pettus,  although  in  extreme  old 

What  chance  was  there  for  the  individual  age,  were  elected  without  opposition  or  mak- 

voter  of  a  party  or  a  vast  majority  of  a  party  ing  a  contest.    The  late  Senator  Daniel  was 
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chosen  time  after  time  in  Virginia  with  the  ** strike'*  the  candidates.     These  organiza- 

expenditure  of  only  inconsequential  amounts,  tions  would  give  a  supper,  concert,  excursion, 

while  other  Senatorial  elections  cost  many  chowder  party,  social,  or  anything  else  for 

thousands  of  dollars  in  that  State.    Previous  which  tickets  could  be  sold,  and  send  block,  of 

to  the  enactment  of  the  campaign  publicity  tickets  to  the  rival  candidates  vdth  a  letter 

law  Senatorial  primaries  in  many  States  were  explaining  that  the  affair  was  for  a  worthy 

so  expensive  that  only  very  rich  men  could  cause  and  hoping  that  the  tickets  would  be 

afford  to  be  candidates.    With  two  or  more  purchased.    It  might  be  that  a  village  band 

rich  men  in  the  field   the  expenditure  of  wanted  new  instruments,  a  church  a  new 

money  became  a  public  scandal.  steeple,  the  parsonage  a  new  coat  of  paint, 

the  lodge  room  a  new  carpet,  the  Sunday- 

HEAVY  EXPENDITURES  school  new  books,  the  hospital  a  new  ward, 

the  orphans'  home  new  improvements,  or 
In  one  of  the  inland  States  in  1910  two  any  of  a  hundred  wants  were  good  enough  to 
men  were  aspirants  before  a  Senatorial  pref-  warrant  sending  the  candidates  from  five  to 
erence  primary.  One  of  these  men  told  me  ten  dollars*  worth  of  tickets, 
he  had  expended  more  than  $85,000  and  said  And  what  could  a  man  do  under  such  dr- 
that  he  had  made  it  cost  his  opponent  more  cumstances?  He  wanted  votes.  His  rich 
than  $100,000.  The  campaign  was  not  then  rival  was  almost  sure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
over  and  I  learned  that  afterward  the  same  quests  and  the  candidate  who  did  not  was 
man  placed  $10,000  in  one  county  to  in-  likely  to  be  called  a  "mean  man"  and  con- 
fluence the  result.  Neither  was  elected  to  sidered  unfit  for  office.  A  Senator  who  went 
the  Senate  because  the  opposition  party  through  a  primary  in  a  large  State  a  few 
elected  a  majority  of  the  le^slature.  In  a  years  ago  told  me  'that  more  than  $10,000 
Southern  State  one  man  had  to  make  two  had  been  extorted  from  him  in  this  way 
campaigns  because  there  were  three  candi-  during  the  campaign.  Another  Senator 
dates  and  none  of  them  received  a  majority  told  me  that  he  threw  all  such  conmiunica- 
in  the  first  primary.  Each  of  those  primaries  tions  into  the  waste  basket.  He  was  not  re- 
cost  the  man  $30,000,  or  $60,000  for  a  term  elected. 

in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  another  Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  real  "graft- 
Southern  State  a  Senator  paid  out  $10,000  to  ers"  in  politics  who  make  thdr  appearance 
get  his  machinery  in  motion  and  "scare  off"  every  time  there  is  an  election.  They  are 
other  men  who  were  thinking  of  entering  the  big  and  littld  politidans  and  make  money 
race.  This  man  was  finally  reelected  without  out  of  politics.  They  get  as  many  rich  men 
opposition.  into  the  field  as  possible  and  start  the  cam- 
It  is  interesting  to  know  how  such  large  paign  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  for  the 
amounts  are  expended  without  actually  buy-  longer  it  lasts  the  more  money  they  get. 
ing  votes.  A  great  deal  of  money  can  be  They  begin  early  and  "strike"  the  candi- 
waited  at  a  campaign  headquarters  and  dates  for  money  to  "  fix  "  a  certain  county  or 
much  more  spent  legitimately  in  printing,  precinct,  a  boarding-house  of  laborers,  a 
advertising,  and  postage.  Large  sums  can  manufacturing  plant,  or  even  to  gather  in  a 
be  expended  for  speakers  and  public  meet-  few  "floaters."  The  candidate,  who  is  not 
ings.  Much  can  be  placed  with  newspapers  anxious  to  spend  money  in  this  way  is  told 
■in  different  parts  of  a  State  to  pay  for  purely  by  his  managers  that  his  rich  rival  will  pour 
advertising  matter  with  favorable  editorial  out  money  like  water  and  that  he  (the  candi- 
comment.  All  this  comes  under  the  head  of  date)  **can't  afford  to  take  any  chances." 
legitimate  expenses.  There  are  also  pay-  Possibly  these  grafters  are  working  both 
ments  to  be  made  for  workers  at  the  polls  candidates  by  a  system  known  to  themsdves. 
and  "getting  out  the  vote."  Oftentimes  all  At  all  events  they  take  advantage  of  the 
available  vehicles  in  a  precinct  are  hired  to  primaries  to  extort  money  just  as  in  the  old 
carry  voters  to  the  polls.  Then,  men  who  days  they  secured  money  from  candidates 
lose  a  day  from  their  regular  employment  before  legislatures  and  conventions, 
are  often  reimbursed  for  their  time.  It  is  a  To  a  certain  extent  this  kind  of  graft  has 
fair  question  whether  that  kind  of  expendi-  been  eliminated  by  the  campaign  publicity 
ture  is  not  bribery.  act,  which  limits  the  expenditures  of  a  candi- 
There  is  still  another  cause  of  lavish  date  for  the  Senate  to  $10,000  and  compels 
expenditure.  During  Senatorial  campaigns  him  to  file  an  itemized  statement  of  his  ex- 
in  many  States  it  has  been  the  custom  for  penses.  As  the  amount  that  can  be  expended 
organizations  of  all  kinds  and  character  to  covers   primaries   and    elections    the   Sena- 
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torial  candidate  can  meet  all  requests  for  that  even  the  opponents  of  the  system  will 

petty  graft  and  extortion  by  citing  the  law  accept  it  as  the  Australian  ballot  has  been 

and  explaining  that  his  legitimate  expenses  accepted, 
may  cause  him  to  press  the  limit  closely.    He 
also  knows  that  his  rival,  on  account  of  the 
law,  cannot  indulge  in  lavish  expenditures. 
That  law  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  shows       When  the  Australian  ballot  was  first  sug- 

that  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  reform  gested  in  this  country  it  was  denounced  with 

the  faults  of  the  primaries  rather  than  to  as  much  vigor  as  was  the  primary  and  by 

repeal  the  primary  laws.     Beyond  question  the  same  element  and  the  same  newspapers, 
it  is  absurd  for  any  person  to  be  compelled  to       In  many  cases  the  old  precinct  caucus  and 

pay  even  $10,000  for  an  election  to  the  Sen-  delegate  system  worked  very  well,  but  only 

ate,  but  no  doubt  there  are  instances  when  in  country  districts  where  every  man  was 

such    expenditures    are   justified.      In    one  known  to  his  fellow  voter.     But  even  then 

State,  at  least,  the  Senatorial  aspirant  pays  a  majorities   were   cheated    by    manipulation 

fee  of  $3000  to  the  State  in  order  to  become  and  fraudulent  methods.     In  city  districts 

a  candidate  and  have  his  name  printed  on  this  kind  of  a  game  was  carried  on  boldly, 

the  primary  ballot.    A  very  poor  man  could  making  boss  control  absolute.     The  voter 

not  afford  to  become  a  candidate  under  such  was  not  a  free  agent  any  more  than  he  was 

conditions.  before  the  Australian  ballot  caused  a  reform 

Already  several  States  have  rigid  corrupt  in  elections.    The  primary  has  given  the  in- 

practices  acts  and  no  doubt  other  States  will  dividual  his  opportunity.    He  is  not  going  to 

follow  the  example  and  limit  the  expendi-  give  it  up.    Instead  of  denoimcing  the  pri- 

tures   in   primaries   for   State   and   county  mary  because  of  its  faults,  the  good  citizen 

ofBces.    When  that  is  done  and  such  other  sho^d   give   attention   to   correcting  such 

corrections  are  made  in  primary  laws  as  may  faults,  and  making  the  primary   as  nearly 

be  found  necessary,  it  is  altogether  likely  perfect  as  possible,  for  it  is  here  to  stay. 
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PANAMA  AND  THE  PARALLELS 

OF  LATITUDE 

Significance  of  the  Great  Waterway  as  a  Focus 

OF  Trade  Routes 

BY   CHARLES  WHITING   WILLIAMS 

TEN  years  from  now  it  is  pretty  certain  son  (if  your  imagining  is  good)  until  it  should 

that  the  Sefiora  de  Fernandez  would  not  come  alongside  at  Denver,  Colorado! 
have  been  compelled  to  go  more  than  half       On  such  a  boat  the  brave  little  Madam  was 

way  round  the  world  in  order  to  reach  her  put — sick  almost  imto  death  and  without 

home  in  Lima,  Peru,  after  her  sojourn  in  another  woman  on  board.     After  a  weary 

Iquitos,  also  in  Peru  and  only  635  miles  from  7000  miles,  or  thereabouts,  she  was  met  by 

the  parental  roof.  •  When  she  became  so  ill  the  ambulance  and  taken  to  one  of  the  great 

that  an  operation  was  necessary,  her  husband  Liverpool  hospitals — and  to  health.    A  few 

was  unable  to  accompany  her  because  his  weeks   later   saw   the   continuation   of   her 

gunboat  had  added  to  its  usual  troubles  with  homeward  journey — a  matter  of  3200  miles 

rubber  smugglers  a  near-war  ^ith  Ecuador  to  New  York,  2000  more  to  Colon,  fifty  more 

and  Brazil,  all  fiercely  interested  in  their  low-  along  the  Canal  to  Panama,  thence  1500 

land  boimdaries  the  moment  that  rubber  to  Callao,  with,  finally,  nine  more  (by  trolley) 

had  become  a  magic  word  for  giving  white  to  Lima  and  home!    Nearly  14,000  miles  of 

men  courage  to  enter  the  fever-laden  jungles  water  and  fifty-nine  of  land  in  order  to  go 

of  the  Upper  Amazon.    Without  any  com-  from  an  Atlantic  to  a  Pacific  port  of  the  same 

,  panion,  therefore,  she  must  go  to  the  operat-  country!     Truly  trade  and  transportation 

ing  table  that  can  be  reached  with  the  least  routes  be  arbitrary  masters! 
change.    The  direct  way — over  the  Andes — 

to  Lima  is,  of  course,  unthinkable  except        the  short  cut  from  north  to  south 
Upon  the  condor's  wings.     By  the  route  next 

shortest — over    which    she    had    come — the       Her  experience  tells  much  of  South  Amer- 

home  trip  would  require  at  least  four  changes  ica's  transportation  and  other  problems  and 

— one  at  Para  at  the  river's  mouth;  another,  makes  plain  at  least  one  of  the  uses  of  the 

at  least,  and  probably  two,  in  Venezuela  and  new  continental  short  cut  so  soon  to  become 

the  West  Indies;  again  at  Colon  on  the  Isth-  available.     This  short  cut  has,  to  be  sure,  - 

mus,  and  then  finally  at  Panama  for  the  boat  been  dug  with  American  dollars;   neverthe- 

to  Callao — unthinkable  for  an  invalid.  less,  it  seems  not  yet  to  have  stimulated 

American   imagination.     While    the   whole 

FROM  THE  upper  AMAZON  TO  LIVERPOOL  Commercial  world  is  making  its  plans  hold- 
ing in  mind  the  new  waterway  as  the  greatest 

But  the  rubber  depot  of  the  Upper  Amazon  changer  of  the  trade-routes  of  the  nations 

basin  does  connect  directly  with  skilled  sur-  since  1492,  we  who  have  debated  it,  planned 

geons  at  one  place.    From  Liverpool  come  on  it,  made  appropriations  and  undergone  tribu- 

regular  schedule  freight  boats  of  ocean-going  lations  for  it,  continue,  for  the  most  part,  to 

register.     These  find  no  embarrassment  as  see  in  it  little  more  than  a  way  of  beating 

they  enter  that  monster  of  rivers  and,  pro-  our  own  railways  to  San  Francisco! 
pelled  by  their  twin  screws  and  your  or       Is  not  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for 

your  neighbor's  demand  for  a  new  set  of  tires,  this  our  marked  predilection  for  the  parallel 

continue  on  and  on  toward  the  Pacific  till,  lines  of  the  map?    East  and  west,  west  and 

2300   miles '  upstream,   they   reach   Iquitos.  east  —  with    those    same     transcontinental 

Even  there  they  disdain  to  anchor,  but  calmly  railroads — surge   the  ceaseless  tides  of  our 

warp  themselves  into  their  assignment  at  the  national  commerce.     The  westward  moving 

dock !     As  if  an  ocean  liner  should  some  day  star  has  indeed  been  the  star  of  our  empire — 

merely  toot  a  formal  salute  to  Miss  Liberty  up  to  date.    But  with  the  nations  girding 

and  coolly  sail  past  New  York  on  up  the  Hud-  themselves  to  compete  for  their  proper  share 
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of  the  globe-girdling  commerce  afforded  by 
twentieth-century  wants  and  twentieth- 
century  transportation,  we  shall  do  well  to 
beware  these  east  and  west  monitors.  The 
apron  strings  of  nations,  they  are  dangerous 
if  allowed  to  tie  to  a  single  zone  the  activities 
and  the  imagination  of  a  people  which  aspires 
to  become  an  adult  member  of  the  world- 
family  of  powers  and  at  least  a  junior  partner 
of  the  modem  international  trading  company. 
For  the  problem  now  being  presented  by  our 
enlarged  and  re-enlarged  factories  is  the  prob- 
lem of  salesmanship.  That,  as  every  corre- 
spondence school  student  knows,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  service — ^in  turn  a  problem  of  knowing 
and  respecting  the  customer  and  his  needs. 

THE  PROVINCIALISM  OF  THE  PARALLELS 

March  round  the  world  on  a  parallel  and  the 
races  of  men  will  vary  less  than  after  a  three- 
days*  drop  down  a  lateral.  For  it  is  they  that 
do  the  heavy  work  in  ringing  in  the  changes 
of  climate  which  call  for  those  adaptations 
that  make  the  races  of  the  earth  unlike. 
In  the  day  when  Hague  tribunals  and  world 
parliaments  are  on  so  many  tongues,  there- 
fore, the  parallels  are  little  short  of  deadly 
because  they  not  only  render  difficult  the 
flow  of  international  respect  and  understand- 
ing, but  also  distinctly  tend  toward  the 
growth  of  disdain  for  all  those  peoples  not 
blessed  with  a  similar  degree  of  distance  from 


the  equator.  Less  provincial — and  hence 
widely  and  seriously  to  be  reckoned  with — 
are  those  two  models  of  the  busy  and  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit  that  are  to  be  foimd  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  first  of  which 
the  whole  world  fears,  while  to  the  second 
one-fifth  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  own  alle- 
giance— the  Mosquito  and  the  Englishman. 

OUR  FAULTY  GEOGRAPHY 

English  energy  and  breadth  of  interest 
sends  the  freighters  up  to  Iquitos.  But  Ameri- 
can provincialisA  would  pretty  surely  have 
prevented  recourse  to  an  American  surgeon 
for  the  reason  that  we  should  hardly  have 
imagined  a  person  of  the  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  Mrs.  Fernandez  in  the  Amazon 
basin  or  have  taken  the  trouble  to  let  her 
know  of  us.  "Do  you  wear  these  clothes  at 
home  or  did  you  buy  them  for  coming  here 
into  civilization?"  was  asked  recently  of 
a  cultured  Chilean  student  at  one  of  our 
great  imiversities.  For  such  a  question 
geographies  constructed  by  persons  who  had 
never  ventured  dawn  the  map  are  to  blame. 
Does  not  your  recollection  of  the  South 
America  pictured  in  your  school  days  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  a  Bamumesque  collec- 
tion of  condors,  constrictors  and  cannibals? 
All  these,  to  be  sure,  can  be  encoimtered  if 
one  is  willing  to  pay  the  heavy  price  in  time 
and  money.    Nevertheless  the  Chilean  stu- 
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dent  could  have  boasted  in  his  own  capital  name  of  heat.    It  is  also  worth  mentioning 

dty  a  boulevard  of  twice  the  breadth  and  in  passing  that  both  Pacific  and  Atlantic 

thrice  the  beauty  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  shores  can  commend  themselves  as  summer 

in  ours.  resorts,    reminding   us   that   their  position 

across  the  equator  brings  them  their  winter 

SAVING  TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  FROM  PERU  ^^^U^  ^^  ^^e  trying  to  be  chccrful  in  our  heat 

TO  BROADWAY  — ^  £^^^  which  the  writer  hopes  he  is  not  alone 

The  same  geography  will  make  it  difficult  in  having  forgotten.     In  view  of  the  west 

at  first  to  imderstand  why  the  Fernandez  shore's  chilly    current  and  the  inunense  dis- 

family  on  their  shopping  tour  to  New  York  tance  from  the  equator  of  a  very  large  part 

in,  say,  1920,  will  probably  go  through  Lima  of  the  long  continent,  it  hardly  seems  intel- 

and  the  canal  rather  than  down  the  Amazon  ligent  or  kindly  for  us  to  continue  to  attribute 

and  up  the  Atlantic.    But  a  scrutiny  of  the  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  enormous  land 

map  will  show  that  when  the  boat  heads  down  the  temperamental  characteristics  associated 

stream  at  Iquitos  it  must  go  2300  miles  di-  with  tropical  conditions, 
rectly  eastward  from  Sandy  Hook  before  it 

can  turn  the  comer  and  begin  to  cover  more  the  mountain  barrier 
than  that  distance  back  into  the  west  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Ucayali  Railway  Safe  and  well  at  home,  Mrs.  Fernandez 
now  being  surveyed  on  a  concession  granted  is  now.  able  to  communicate  daily  with  her 
to  a  Philadelphian  will  bring  its  Pullman  cars  husband  by  means  of  the  new  wireless  sta- 
tothe  Amazon  a  few  himdred  miles  above  tions  just  established  in  Lima  and  Iquitos. 
Iquitos  for  carrying  passengers  to  the  summit  Without  the  slightest  difficulty  the  staccato 
of  the  Andes  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  (15,000  feet),  flashes  of  dot  and  dash  hurdle  the  17,000  feet 
From  there  they  will  coast  down  a  road  al-  of  Andean  altitude — that  same  altitude  which 
ready  in  use  straight  into  Lima  and  Callao,  multiplied  by  more  than  twenty  the  distance 
whence  the  boat  will  take  them  directly  north  between  her  and  her  family  last  sununer. 
without  change  to  the  East  River  and  to  But  it  is  just  that  lofty  partition  and  ridge- 
Broadway — ^a  saving  of  something  like  2000  pole  of  the  South  American  house  which  so 
miles.  acutely  demand  the  additional  hallway  of 

the  Panama  Canal.    There  is  at  present  only 

equatorial  summer  resorts  one  place  at  which  a  pathway  across  the 

coniinent  has  been  opened  for  the  locomotive. 

It  is  doubtless  our  faith  in  parallels  that  That  has  been  usable  less  than  two  years  and 

has  caused  us  to  ascribe  to  the  whole  of  Peru  is  now  often  closed  by  snow  for  weeks  at  a 

the  torrid  heat  that  will  make  Iquitos  hard  time.    Except  for  this  colossal  barrier,  Peru 

on  white  men  even  after  the  completion  of  its  and  the  West  Coast  would  not  now  bear  the 

proposed  sewage  system  (to  cost  $1,000,000).  name  of  the  "Back  Door  of  the  Continent." 

With  well-laundered  white  ducks  and  Indus-  But  the  isolation  suggested  in  the  title  oflFers 

trious   fan,   the   much-traveled   Northerner  to  the  United  States  one  of  the  most  im- 

sails  south  from  Panama  in  dread  of  a  nearer  portant  of  the  new  opportimities  available 

acquaintance  with  the  equator.    Almost  at  the  moment  the  locks  at  Miraflores  and  Ga- 

*'the  line"  he  steps  one  morning  into  his  tun  are  ready.     Even  then  we  shall  have  to 

bath — to  recoil  in  the  horror  of  a  broken  il-  hold  in  mind  another  of  the  results  of  those 

lusion.   The  water  is  icy  cold! — and  the  realm  same  mountains — the  necessity  of  double- 

of  the  Southern  Cross  is  entered  in  flannels  durable  packing  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 

if  not  in  furs.    The  Canal  Zone  itself  might  good  harbors,  caused  by  the  abruptness  of 

become  our  greatest  national  summer  resort  the  rise  of  the  great  range  almost  sheer  out 

were  it  not  that  Point  Parina  turns  off  into  of  the  sea.    A  coast-line  which  must  confess 

the  mid-Pacific  that  enormous  current  of  to  several  important  harbors  from   which 

Antarctic  water  whose  refrigerating  efficiency  a  boat  must  flee  in  a  storm  is  not  greatly 

is  demonstrated  by  its  delivery  of  a  tempera-  bothered  by  the  clatter  of  American  hard- 

ture  of  60  degrees  to  the  southern  shore  of  ware  as  a  flimsy  crate  is  lowered  into  the 

one  of  the  Turtle  (Galapagos)  Islands,  while  waiting  lighter  (lancha).    Though  they  cost 

the  northern,  a  short  distance  away,  continues  enormously  in  the  deep  water,  new  piers  are 

to  enjoy  its  80  degrees.    It  goes  almost  with-  constantly  being  added  in  preparation  for 

out  saying  that  up  as  far  as  the  point,  almost  the  day  when  the  10,000  miles  to  Europe  will 

at  the  equator,  the  Pacific  shore,  washed  by  be  cut  to  6000  and  when  the  map^s  lane 

such  a  stream,  knows  nothing  worthy  of  the  between  the  70th  and  8oth  meridians  will 
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present  an  unobstructed  water  channel  be-  ing  were  done  some  time  ago.  To-day  most 
tween  Pacific  South  America  and  Atlantic  of  them  wonder  why  we  tJhink  ourselves  so 
North  America.  important  and  why  we  are  generally  so  over- 

bearing,— also,  occasionally,  as  in  Panama, 
ABSENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  SO  grasping.    "Of  shipping  you  North  Amer- 

icans do  little,  no?  We  seldom  if  ever  see 
It  must  be  said  for  the  mountains  that  it  is  your  flag.  Manifestly,  also,  banking  does 
their  treasures  which  still  bring,  as  they  have  not  interest  you.  You  have  noticed  the  num- 
brought  since  Pizarro,  the  ships  of  all  the  ber  of  foreign  banks  in  our  business  district? 
world  to  their  feet.  Some  inconvenience  can  Yours,  where  are  they?  *'  So  also  in  the 
be  borne  when  a  single  member  of  the  Andean  papers — and  some  of  them  are  hardly  second 
^  •  association  of  giants  has  contributed  to  the  to  any  in  the  world — one  sees  whole  columns 

world's  wealth  a  total  of  three  billions  of  given  to  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portu- 
dollars  in  silver!  But  neither  their  present  gal.  In  the  insignificant  stickful  of  type  de- 
wealth  nor  the  improvement  of  their  landing  voted  to  Los  Estados  Unidos  one  is  expected 
places  will,  apparently,  be  of  immediate  to  get  into  touch  with  that  country  through 
concern  to  the  ship-captain  in  charge  of  an  such  dainty  bits  as  these:  "Forty  detectives 
American  vessel.  At  present  on  the  West  met  here  to-day  (New  York)  to  discuss  ways 
Coast  "there  ain't  no  such  animal."  On  her  and  means  for  the  lessening  of  the  terrible 
14,000  mile  detour  of  the  mountains  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Hand,"  or,  again,  "A 
Seflora  de  Fernandez  might  have  sailed  grieyous  accident  occurred  on  the  railway 
beneath  the  American  flag  between  Liver-  between  Indianapolis  and  Indiana.  Ten 
pool  and  New  York  and  from  there  to  Colon —  persons  killed."  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  poetic 
5000  miles  in  all.  Few  of  her  friends  in  Peru  justice  in  it.  Our  aversion  to  the  uprights 
or  her  enemies  in  Chile  ever  saw  in  their  of  the  map  has  made  us  believe  them,  for 
ports  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above  any  other  the  most  part,  near-barbarians:  their  inabil- 
than  a  friendly  warship's  funnel.  Almost  as  ity  to  find  us  either  in  their  ports  or  in  Europe 
few  of  her  acquaintances  on  the  East  Coast,  indicates  to  them  our  provincialism  and  opens 
They  can  sail  from  Buenos  Aires  practically  their  ears  to  the  tales  of  those  who  believe 
any  day  in  the  year  on  big  and  luxurious  that  our  ideals  for  which  they  once  admired 
steamers  to  Europe.  To  come  to  these  us  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  fierceness  of 
United  States  they  must  wait  from  a  fort-  our  pursuit  of  the  dollar, 
night  to  a  month  and  then  be  content  with 

small  and  mediocre  vessels.     Nor  do  these     American    steel    going    to    the    west 
fly  our  flag.    The  nine  miles  of  that  marvel-  coast 

ous  city's  docks  are  so  crowded  with  the  Poor  setting  that  for  the  winning  of  our 
shipping  of  all  the  world  that  nine  additional  nearest  neighbors  to  the  recognition  of  us  as 
miles  are  now  being  planned.  Yet  at  those  a  worthy  and  fundamentally  an  idealistic 
docks  there  was  seen  in  the  good  year  of  1911  people.  Poor  setting  that  for  the  main- 
this  number  of  American-owned  steamers  tenance  of  a  broad-viewed  and  humanitarian 
flying  your  flag  and  mine — one!  And  that  is  diplomacy  which  may  later  save  us  from 
not  all  that  must  be  said.  The  worst  is  that  imimaginable  embarrassment  at  the  hands  of 
this  one  was  the  first  that  had  been  seen  there  a  European  state  which  is  ready  to  do  its 
in  eighteen  years!  desperate  utmost  to  get  away  from  the  deadly 

parallels  to  which  England  endeavors  to  con- 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICANS  STILL  FAR     ^^^    Poor  Setting  t^at  for  the  selling  of  our 

^^^^^  wares.    But  the  matter  is  not  hopeless  if  we 

Such  a  fact  helps  to  the  appreciation  of  the  will  but  widen  our  international  viewpoints 

enormous  distance  in  sympathy  and  imder-  and  stand  ready  to  give  to  other  peoples 

standing — ^that  is,  the  lack  of  them — at  pres-  the  same  consideration  and  respect  which 

ent  separating  the  Americans  of  the  two  con-  we  are  quite  constantly  demanding  for  our- 

tinents.    Of  the  Southern  Americans  it  has  selves.    In  that  connection  here  is  the  experi- 

been    said    that    "They    have    copied   our  ence  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

institutions,  our  laws,  our  political  methods.  Within  the  last  few  years  its  share  of  the  steel 

They  have  made  a  study  of  our  whole  mode  business  of  the  West  Coast  has  grown  from  5 

of  existence,  as  they  call  it,  on  purpose  to  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent. ! — simply  the  result 

reproduce  it  among  themselves.  .  .  .     Their  of  meeting  a  need  carefully  studied  and  sym- 

inclination  to  follow  us  stands  unmatched  pathetically  imderstood.    For  years  the  Coast 

in  history."     That  studying  and  that  copy-  has  bought  its  iron  and  steel  of  Europe  and 
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has  had  to  send  its  order — and  tie  up  its  put  upon  a  sailing  vessel  which  in  due  time, 
money — six  months  in  advance.  Now  hardly  of  cotu^e,  had  to  tackle  the  Horn;  for  the 
more  than  two  days  after  pen  has  been  taken  Straits  do  not  give  a  sailer  fairway.  After 
in  hand  to  write  the  order,  the  consignment  six  weeks  of  battle  with  the  winds  and  cur- 
is  put  aboard  the  car  or  boat  at  depositories  rent,  the  captain  found  it  necessary  to  return 
established  by  the  company  at  such  points  toBuenos  Aires  for  a  fresh  stock  of  provisions, 
as  Lima  and  Valparaiso.  That  required  in  itself  the  covering  of  about 

2706  miles  there  and  back.     Another  six 
,  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PANAMA  weeks  he  fought — "afar  off  from  the  world, 

in  the  midst  of  a  great  solitude,  the  instgnifi- 
A  world-traveled  American  has  remarked  cance  of  man  against  the  mightiness  of  God, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  investment  if  Uncle  with  no  reward  that  could  possibly.be  greater 
Sam  shoiild  offer  to  pay  the  expenses  of  any  than  the  gaining  of  a  longitude."  Again  he 
citizen  to  see  the  Great  Ditch  before  the  had  to  retrace  the  long  leagues  back  to  "B. 
water  obscures  its  prodigiousness.  A  very  A.",  finding  the  harbor  there  filled .  with 
foolish  remark,  it  would  seem.  But  after  you  sailing  craft  of  every  description,  all  in  the 
have  paced  off  the  hugeness  of  the  Culebra  same  dilemma. 

Cut  and  have  hand-car-eered  over  the  im-  What  should  he  do?  What  coidd  he  do? 
mensity  of  the  Gatun  I>am,  you  will  wish  From  Southern  Pole  to  Northern,  the  moun- 
for  every  other  American  the  same  opportu-  tains,  with  the  help  of  wind  and  water,  barred 
nity  to  breathe  there  the  proudest  and  most  his  progress  as  though  they  had  indeed 
patriotic  moments  of  his  life.  "America,  decided  that  "  West  is  West  and  East  is  East 
my  country"  will  never  be  sung  flippantly  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet."  Meanwhile 
after  that.  For  "America,  my  coimtry,"  the  rails  were  wanted — badly  wanted.  Fi- 
has  accomplished  the  world's  greatest  ma-  nally  the  desperate  but  courageous  skipper 
terial  achievement  and  accomplished  it  with  started  eastward — eastward  for  the  port  of 
dignity,  uprightness,  and  honor.  Mollendo   on   the   Pacific   Coast   of   Peru! 

But  that  achievement  can  not  be  properly  Around  the  world  he  sailed.  A  year  later — 
appreciated  unless  one  has  sailed  day  after  eighteen  months  after  his  departure  from 
day  and  week  after  week  toward  the  south,  Europe! — the  railway  officers  sighted  him 
until  at  last  the  Horn  is  roimded.  Only  then  and  thanked  Heaven.  Then  they  began  to 
can  one  catch  a  vision  of  the  mightiness  of  the  wonder  where  he  was  trying  to  land  and  why 
force  which  we  have  thrown  into  the  world  he  was  disobeying  the  harbor  rules.  When 
for  the  changing  of  its  life.  The  parallel  of  they  hurried  aboard  the  wreck — ^for  he  had 
the  terrible  Cape  is  bad  enough,  coming  as  wrecked  the  boat  before  their  very  eyes — 
it  does  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Antarctic  they  found  the  captain  and  several  of  the 
Circle  and  lying  more  than  1400  miles  farther  crew  insane! 

to  the  south  than  the  end  of  Africa.  But  it  Of  Cape  Horn  the  only  logical  result  in 
is  made  a  great  deal  worse  by  a  strong  current  a  get-together  century  which  hates  distances 
and  a  strong  wind,  both  setting  always  toward  is  the  Panama  Canal.  Of  the  canal  the  only 
the  east.  Of  many  a  tragedy  these  have  fur-  logical  result  is  that  its  builders  break  off 
nished  the  setting.  Here  is  one  that  grazed  a  their  fetters  and  extend  across  the  map's 
happyending  more  closelythan  many  of  them,  verticals  and  diagonals  hands  so  friendly 
,,  „  and  so  genuinely  fraternal   that  none  will 

"NEVER  THE  TWAIN  SHALL  MEET  ^^^   to  doubt  them-unlcss,  to  be   sure, 

A  Peruvian  railroad  ordered  several  thou-  our  only  purpose  has  been  simply  to  beat 
sand  tons  of  rails  from  Europe.    They  were  the  railroads.  i 
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CELERY,  ONIONS  AND  CUCUMBERS  BESIDE  CANAL  ON  AN  EVERGLADES  FARM 

THE   EVERGLADES  OF  FLORIDA 

BY  THOMAS  E.  WILL 

'  I  *0-DAY  the  public  interest  focuses  on  In  the  same  year  the  Legislature  of  Florida 

■*■    the  Everglades  of  Florida.    This  terri-  requested  Congress  to  grant  the  Everglades 

lory  comprises  a  tract  about  half  the  size  of  to  the  State  of  Florida  ''on  condition  that 

Massachusetts.     It  lies  south  and  southeast  the  State  will   drain   them  and  apply  the 

of  Lake  Okeechobee,  in  Southern  Florida,  and  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof,  after  defraying 

is  a  part  of  the  Florida  grant  made  to  the  the  expense  of  draining,  to  pufposes  of  edu- 

United  States  by  Spain  in  1819.  cation." 

So  far  as  known,  the  tract  always  has  been  In  the  same  year,  also,  Senator  Westcott 

wet.     Florida  was  admitted   to  the  Union  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate  to  authorize 

in  1845  and,  in  December  of  that  year,  its  the  draining  of  the  Everglades  by  the  State 

legislature,     by     resolution,     instructed     its  of  Florida,  and  to  grant  the  land  to  the  State 

Senators  in  Congress  and  requested  its  ref>-  for  that  purpose.     This  bill  was  not  passed, 

resentative  to  press  upon  Congress  the  pro-  but,   in    1850,   Congress   passed   a   general 

priety  and  policy  of  forthwith  appointing  swamp-lands  act  "to  enable  the  State  of 

engineers  to  examine  and  survey  the  Ever-  .Arkansas  and  other  States  to  reclaim  the 

glades  region.                                                  '  'Swamp  Lands'  within  their  limits."     By 

In  1847,  Senator  James  D.  Westcott,  Jr.,  this  act  the  Everglades  were  granted  by  the 

of  Florida,  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Florida,  with 

Treasury,  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  to  ha\e  the  following  e.vpress  provision:   "That  the 

the  lands  examined.     Shortly  afterward,  the  ]>roceeds  of  said  lands,  whether  from  sale  or 

Secretary   of   the   Treasury   appointed    Mr.  by   direct   appropriation    in    kind,    shall    bt- 

Buckingham  Smith  to  make  such  in\'estiga-  applied,  exclusively,  as  far  as  necessary,  to 

tion  and  report  upon  it.    The  result  was  the  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  said  lands  by  means 

famous  Buckingham  Smith  report  of  1S48,  of  the  levees  and  drains  aforesaid." 

which  was  published  as  a  Senate  document.  Thirty-one  years,  however,  passed  before 

This   report,   recently    republished   by   the  the  State  made  a  serious  attempt   to  drain 

UnitedStatesSenateasapartof SenateDocu-  these  lands. 

ment  89,  was  very  favorable  to  the  Everglades  On   February   26,   1881,   the  Trustees  of. 

and  their  reclamation.  the    Internal    Improvement    Fund,    ha\'>' 
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charge  of  the  State's  wet  lands,  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Disston,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  others,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  Disston  and  his  associates  would 
drain  and  reclaim,  at  their  own  expense  anti 
charge,  all  the  overflowed  lands  of  the  State 
of  Florida  lying  south  of  Township  23  and 
east  of  Peace*  Creek  belonging  to  the  State 
of  Florida  or  the  Internal  Improvement 
Fund.  Mr.  Disston  worked  on  this  drainage 
task  for  about  eight  years,  draining  certain 
elevated  lands  in  the  Kissimmee  territory 
and  cultivating  them. 

WHY     THE     EVERGLADES     NEED     DRAINING 

A  word  as  to  the  topography  of  the  Ever- 
glades and  the  reasons  why  they  are  wet : 


Lake  Okeechobee  is  the 
center  of  the  problem.  It 
may  be  compared  to  a  great 
tank  on  top  of  a  gently 
sloping  house  roof.  On  the 
lower  edge  of  the  roof  is  an 
elevated  rim.  Let  the  tank 
be  filled  with  water.  When 
more  rain  falls  it  will  over- 
flow, run  down  over  the  roof 
and  be  checked  by  the  rim. 
Lake  Okeechobee,  cover- 
ing about  a  half-million 
acres,  'receives  the  waters 
from  an  area  seven  and  a 
half  times  its  own  size.  The 
lake  has  no  outlet.  It  fills  in 
the  rainy  season  and  then 
overflows,  the  water  flow- 
ing over  the  great  prairie. 
Before  it  reaches  the  ocean, 
however,  it  encounters^  the 
rock  rim  of  coraline  lime- 
stone. This  retards  the  out- 
flow of  the  water  into  the 
ocean.  Through  this  rim  the 
water  has  cut  passages,  but 
not  enough  to  release  the 
entire  volume  of  water  until 
the  next  rainy  season  has  arrived.  Then  the 
lake  overflows  again.  Thus  the  prairie  be^ 
tween  lake  and  ocean  is  always  more  or  less 
wet. 

It  seems  the  drainage  work  was  first  at- 
tempted by  the  Spaniards.  Then  came  the 
Disston  enterprise,  and  then,  early  in  the 
present  century,  the  latest  effort. 

THE     STATE     SYSTEM    OF    CANALS 

Everglades  drainage  is  in  charge  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  through  its  Internal  Im- 
provement Board.  Its  plan  is  to  connect 
Lake  Okeechobee  with  Gulf  and  Ocean  by 
canals.  These  are  to  lower  the  lake  level 
from  its  present  height  of  twenty  and  four- 
tenths  feet  to  sixteen  feet.     Thus  a  great 
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BANANAS  ON   EVERGLADES  SOIL 

drainage    reservoir    is    to    be    created    to  tax  of  five  cents  upon  each  acre  benefited; 

receive  the  inflow  from  the  north  plus  the  second,  the  procewis  of  the  sale  of  State 

rainfall,    emit    it    gradually    through    the  lands. 

canals  to  gulf  and  ocean  and  thus  prevent  The  present  canals  include  the  following; 

the  overflow.  I.  On    the    west,    one    connecting    Lake 

Under  Governor  W.   S.  Jennings   (1901-  Okeechobee,  through  Lake  Hicpochee,  with 

1905)  plans  for  this  drainage  work  were  laid,  the  Caloosahatchee,  thus  discharging  Glade 

Under  Governor  N.  B.  Broward  (1905-1909)  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    This  canal 

the  actual  ditch-digging  began.     Governor  has  been  open  and  navigated  for  two  and  a 

Broward  asked  the  United  States  Department  half  years. 

of   Agriculture    for   expert   advice.     J.   O.  2.  On   the  southeast   and  east,   a   series 

Wright  of  the  Drainage  Division   was  sent  emptying  into  the  Atlantic.    They  are:   (a) 

to  examine  and  report  on  the  tract,  which  he  The   North  New  Ri\er  or  Middle  Canal, 

did.     He   mapped   out  a  system  of  canals  This  connects  the  north  branch  of  the  New 

which,  with  slight  modifications,  is  now  being  River,  on  which  Ft.  Lauderdale  is  situated, 

installed.      For    the   past    two   years,    Mr.  with  Lake  Okeechobee.     This  canal  is  cut 

Wright  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  State  through;    (b)  The  Miami   or  South  Canal. 

as  its  Chief  Drainage  Engineer.    The  dredg-  This  is  to  connect  Miami  with  Lake  Okee- 

ing  was  first  done  by  the  State.    Since  July  i,  chobee.    About  60  per  cent,  of  the  distance 

1910,  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Furst-  has  been  cut  and  the  canal  will  probably  be 

Clark  Company  of  Baltimore.  open  by  the  end  of  1912;    (c)  The   South 

Just  .how  much  canalizing  will  be  neces-  New  River  Canal,  running  east  and  west,  to 

sary?     Here  the  doctors  have  slightly  disa-  connectcanals{a)and(b).   About  60  per  cent. 

grt«d.     Broward's  plan  was   that  of  "cut  of  this  has  been  cut;  (d)  The  Hillsboro  Canal, 

and  try."   Lay  out  and  cut  a  system  of  canals.  This  lies  north  of  Xcw  River  Canal,  and  will 

If  these  do  the  work,  well  and  good.    If  more  connect   Hillsboro   with   the   lake.     About 

are  needed,   cut   more.     As  for  funds,  no  80  per  cent,  of  its  length  has  been  cut;   (e) 

serious  problem  arises.    The  State  drainage  the  Palm  Beach  Canal.    This  has  recently 

is  financed  from  two  sources:  first,  an  annual  been  determined  upon  by  the  State.    It  will 
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connect  Palm  Beach  with  the  lake.    Work  on  3.  The  lake  is  an  important  factor  in  the 

it  has  not  yet  begun.  modification  of  climate.     As  a  protection 

The  plan  fur^er  includes  several  smaller  against  frost,  its  value  is  beyond  estimate, 

canals,  and  scores  of  mil.es  of  lateral  ditches,  3.  The  lake  is  the  great  reservoir  for  the 

good     beginnings     on    which     have    been  supply  of  water  to  the  Glade  region.    This 

made.  water  is  needed,  first,  for  the  canals.    These 

On  the  main  canals  the  dredging  company  have  already  become  highways  between  ocean 
is  operating  nine  dredges,  drill  boats,  and  and  gulf.    What  they  will  mean  in  future  as 
the  like,  night  and  day.     It  is  bound  by  means   of   transportation   may   be   inferred 
contract  to  have  its  work  finished  by  July  i,  from  the  part  played  by  the  canals  of  Hol- 
1913,  and  is  understood  to  be  well  along  with  land  and  our  own  Erie  Canal, 
its  schedule,  59.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  esti-  Again,  the  lake  water  is  needed  to  supple- 
mated  yardage  having  been  excavated  on  ment  the  rainfall.    This,  it  is  true,  averages, 
June  30,  1912.  in  the  Glade  region,  some  fifty-seven  indies 
per  annum.     Still,  here  as  elsewhere,  there 
LAKE   WATER   WILL    BE   RETAINED  are  times  when  additional  water  is  helpful, 
perhaps  priceless.     Laterals  are  being  cut 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether  from  the  main  canals  into  the  land.    Sub- 

the  drainage  plan  contemplates  the  emptying  laterals  branch  off  from  these.    By  means  of 

of  the  lake.    The  answer  Is  an  emphatic  No.  locks  in  the  canals,  and  gates  in  the  laterals 

The  lake  is  an  invaluable  asset.    Water,  in  and  ditches,  the  height  and  flow  of  this  water 

general,  is  an  indispensable  resource,  and  the  can  -be  controlled.    It  passes   horizontally 

water  of  Lake   Okeechobee   is,  for  several  through  the  loose,  porous  soil  as  through 

reasons,  peculiarly  valuable:  salt  or  sand,  and  capillary  attraction  brings 

I.  The  lake  is  an  inland  sea,  containing  it  up  to  the  plant  roots.    From  the  standpoint 

vast  numbers  of  excellent  tish.     It  is  capable  of  sub -irrigation,  the  Glade  region,  if  made 

of  bearing  the  vessels  of  future  commerce,  to  order,  could  hardly  have  been  improved 

In  addition,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  the  upon.     State  legislation,  providing  for  sys- 

center  of  a  far-famed  pleasure  resort  which  the  tematic  control  of  the  height  of  the  water 

Palm  Beach  of  to-day  faintly  foreshadows,  table,  is  advised  by  competent  engineers. 
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FROSTS  ARE  RARE 

Mention  has  been  made  of  frost.  The 
Everglades  are,  in  this  regard,  peculiarly 
blest.  They  lie  in  a  region  more  nearly  free 
from  frost  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States.  The  Weather  Bureau's  Bulletin  \' 
on  "Frost  Data  of  the  United  States"  carries 
maps  on  which,  right  across  the  Everglades 
region,  are  inscribed  the  words,  "Frost  at 
rare  intervals  only."  Cocoanuts,  among  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  trees  to  frost  and  cold, 
abound  on  the  rim  in  the 
vicinity  of  Miami  and  Fdrt 
Lauderdale.  Again,  the  ex- 
cessive heats  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  far  South 
are  also  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  the  mercury  at 
Miami  having  registered  the 
maximum  of  96  d^rees  of 
temperature  but  once  since 
records  have  been  kept  in 
that  vicinity. 


The  healthfulness  of  the 
region  is  an  object  of  remark. 
Lieutenant  Christopher  R. 
P.  Rodgers,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  said  in  1848, 
"  After  observing  the  climate 
of  the  Everglades  at  every 
season,  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  healthy  in  the 
world."  State  Chemist  R.  E. 


parallel  running  through  or  near  the  Nile 
Valley,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Benares,  the  Holy 
City  of  India,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande — in  a  word,  through 
the  regions  where  human  life  first  took  root 
upon  the  planet.  Again,  the  Panama  Canal 
is  soon  to  be  an  accomplished  fact.  It  lies 
just  south  of  Florida.  Vessels  between  North 
and  South  America  and  Occident  and  Orient 
via  the  canal  route  will  largely  skirt  the 
Everglades  tract,  touching  last,  on  going 
south,  at  Miami,  Queen  City  of  the  Ever- 


Rose  of  Florida,  speaking  of  the  agricultural  glade  region,  and  first,  again,  at  Miami  on 
work  in  the  8o's  on  the  reclaimed  lands  of  their  return  northward, 
the  Disston  Company  north  of  the  lake,  said, 

"During  a  period  of  over  eleven  years,  the       conserving    our    nations    energies 
company   never   employed  a   physician    nor 

lost  an  employee  from  death."  Similar  And  the  real  significance  of  Everglades 
testimony  abounds.  Doctor  O.  M.  Muncas-  reclamation?  Not  the  profits  of  the  land 
ter,  late  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  fived  speculator,  whether  of  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
last  season  on  Everglades  land  in  the  midst  Under  present  forms  of  land  tenure,  these, 
of  a  community  conducting  cropping  ojwra-  of  course,  are  inescapable.  To-day  our  public 
tions,  is  reported  to  have  been  much  more  lands  are  gone;  population,  native  born 
fully  occupied  with  fishing  in  the  canal  than  and  immigrant,  is  swelling  in  turgid  tide; 
with  the  practice  of  his  profession.  and,  as  effect  follows  cause,  land  values  mount 

like  elevators  in  office- buildings. 
FAVORABLE  LOCATION  Wherever,   therefore,   or   under  whatever 

auspices,  good,  new  lands  are  opened  to  use. 
The  location  of  the  Everglades  territory  something  or  somebody — railroad,  land  com- 
is  excepdonal.  A  glance  at  the  world  map  pany,  landlord,  Indian  tribe,  actual  settler 
showsthepeninsulaof Florida juttingstraight  or,  possibly,  even  the  long-time  tenant— is 
out  into  the  ocean,  to  the  southeast.  The  bound  to  pocket  an  "unearned  increment." 
Everglades  tract  is  but  three  degrees  north  While  private  property  in  land  pre\'ails, 
of  the  Tr(^ic  of  Cancer.    This  puts  it  on  the  this  must  follow  as  shadow  follows  substance ; 
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and  the  public  interest  lies  not  in  either  help-  locks,  a  weatiling,  a  victim  of  whatever  enemy 
ing  or  hindering  the  piling  up  of  these  gratui-  might  lift  hand  to  slay  him.  But  brought 
tous  gains.  It  lies,  instead,  in  the  bringing  again  into  contact  with  the  soil  whence,  as 
together  of  the  man  and  the  land.  Too  long  from  a  battery  of  electric  generators,  flowed 
has  the  besom  of  industrial  centralization  his  energies,  he  became  irresistible. 
swept  our  rural  populations  city-ward,  to  To-day  the  puissant  Orient  is  rousing  itself 
heap  them,  story  upon  story,  in  sky-scrapers,  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  stretching  its  giant 
tenements,  sweat-shops  and  factories.  thews  and  sinews,  rubbing  its  blinking  eyes, 
and  casting  glances  upon  upstart,  newly-rich. 
THE  FABLE  OF  ANTAEUS  Stripling  nations  which,  but  yesterday,  pro- 
posed to  dismember  it  and  divide  its  frag- 
The  progressive  divorcement  of  man  from  ments,  as  Roman  soldiers  once  parted  among 
land  is  a  mighty  factor  in  the  forcing  upward,  themselves  the  garments  of  One  greater  than 
tofaminelevels.of  thepricesof  food.  Further,  they.  The  time  maybe  near  when  theOcci- 
the  strain  upon  human  nature  is  intensifying,  dent — whether  for  war,  which  Heaven  for- 
till  the  breaking  point  is  at  hand.  The  city,  fend!  or  industrial  competition, or  world-scale 
once  deemed  an  immixed  blessing,  is  becom-  cooperation — will  require  all  its  resources  of 
ing,  for  many,  a  menace  and  a  curse.  The  intelligence  and  strength.  At  such  a  time, 
fiber,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  we  may  well  ponder  the  lesson  of  Antaeus; 
our  civilization  is  already  yielding,  as  the  and  welcome,  from  whatever  source,  the  op- 
fiber  of  Roman  civilization  yielded  1500  years  portunity  to  bring  our  people  once  more  into 
ago.  The  lesson  of  Antaeus — the  mythical  normal,  vital  relations  with  the  land  from 
Samson — is  again  pertinent  and  instructive,  which  flow  our  supplies  of  power,  and  insure 
Separated  from  his  mother,  the  earth,  he  be-  to  our  nation  its  place  on  the  map  and  in  the 
came,  like  his  Hebrew  prototype  shorn  of  his  history  of  the  world. 


HARVESnNC  SUGAR  CANE,  ST.  CLOUD  PLANTATION 


ONE  OF  THE  TRAIN  LOADS  OF  APPLES  THAT  THE  "  [RRIGATION  COUNTRY  '  IS  SENDING  TO  MARKET 
(From  tht  famous  HngEimBn  orchard  near  RosweU.  New  Mtiico.     RwiueU  has  the  benefit  of  Ihe  great  Teias  and 


HOW  IRRIGATION  IS  "MAKING  GOOD'* 

BY  AGNES  C.  LAUT 

ASK  a  farmer  of  the  Southwest  if  irrigation  ttiore  land  has  .gone  under  irrigation  in  the 
is  making  good,  and  the  chances  are  his  West  since  the  slutnp  than  before.  Specula- 
contempt  for  your  ignorance  will  be  so  great  tion  and  "  wildcatting  "  were  stopped  by  the 
that  he  will  not  bother  answering  you.  slump.     Genuine  waters  in  genuine  ditches 

The  Easterner  knows  that  securities  of  all  were  not.     The  Southwestern  farmer  is  so 

kinds — including  irrigation  bonds— were  hard  busy  cutting  five  crops  of  alfalfa  per  acre 

hit  by  the  panic  of  1907,  and  harder  hit  by  each  season,  worth  from  $50  to  $60  an  acre; 

the  failure  of  agreat  banking  housein  Chicago  so  busy  grubbing  Bermuda  onions  that  yield 

which  made  a  specialty  of  handling  irrigation  60,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  worth  two  cents 

bonds.    He  may  or  may  not  know  that  the  a  pound — which  was  what  Fabian  Garcia 

failure  of  that  house  was  in  no  wise  its  own  produced    at    Mesilla    Park    Experimental 

fault,  but  solely  owing  to  the  market  being  Station;     so    busy    trucking    $8000    net    off 

hurt  by  the  speculative    "wildcatter."     He  nineteen  acres  in  vegetables — which  was  the 

undoubtedly  knows  that  the  Eastern  banks  record  of  a.  Chinaman  down  at  Deming,  New 

passed  word  down  the  line  to  their  clients  to  Mexico,  that  he  hasn't  time  to  expend  very 

look  into  all  irrigation  projects  carefully  be-  much  sympathy  on  the  scatteradon  of  a  lot 

fore  buying  either  bonds  or  lands;    and  he  of   "wildcats"  or  on  the  howls  of  the  vic- 

may  have  heard  of  the  land-boom  campaign  tims.    He  is  too  busy  turning  the  water  on  in 

waged  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  orphans,  Aw  ditch  to  read  the  Eastern  announcement 

stenographers,  and  city  clerks,  with  a  view  that  the  "ditch  business  is  busted."    Asfaras 

to  selling  as  irrigated  land  at  top-notch  prices  speculation  is  concerned,  it  is;  but  more  water 

lands  h^h  above  the  ditch  line,  where  water  is  flowing  in  the  irrigation  ditch  to-day,  more 

will    not  run   uphill,  lands  vdth   beautiful  profit  is  coming  from  the  irrigation  farm,  than 

pictures  of  orchard  plots  which  never  saw  before  the  collapse  of  the  land  and  bond  boom, 

a  tree.    Our  Easterner  may  also  have  heard  Since  the  collapse  of  the  boom  the  largest 

the  warning  issued  by  one  of  the  big  railway  irrigation  area  known  to  the  world  has  been 

companies — that  if  all  the  fruit  lands  alleged  launched  in  California,  co\'ering  an  area  of 

to  be  set  out  in  trees  were  bearing,  not  all  the  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  acres.    Arizona 

cars  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  promises  to  be  a  second  citrus  grove.     New 

could  carry  the  fruit  to  market.  Mexico  already  has  750,000  acres  under  the 
ditch,   has   plans   and   water   sufficient   for 

MORE  WATER  AND  KORE  PROFIT  THAN  BEFORE  ,,^,^  ^^^  „„„^  a„j  „.i|hi„  ten  years 

THE  BOOM  ^jl  [i^yg  under  irrigation  an  area  equal  to  the 

Your  Westerner  has   heard   all  this  too.  States  of  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island. 
It's  an  old  story— wherever  there  is  a  good 

gold  mine,   there  is  also  a  glittering  gold  southwestern  irrigation  1500  years  old 
brick;   and  irrigation  is  no  exception  to  the 

rule.     But  he  also  knows  that,  spite  of  the  All  this  does  not  sound  as  if  irrigation  were 

panic  of  1907  and  the  sudden  slump  in  bonds,  "done  for"  in  the  Southwest,  does  it?    In 
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fact,  irrigation  is  no  new  thing  to  the  inter-  stream  of  the  man  who  lives  along  its  hanks. 
mountain  States.  It  existed  long  before  When  300,000  people  a  year  are  coming  into 
there  were  bonding  and  banking  and  flota-  the  dry  belt  water  has  to  be  had,  and  irriga- 
tion companies;  long  before  the  Spaniard  tion  projects  are  now  going  ahead  in  three 
hadcome  to  America;  long  before  the  present  different  ways: 

races  of  Indians  in  the  Southwest  inhabited  (i)  The  first  way  is  the  method  that  pre- 

their  present  abode.     In  southern  Arizona,  \ailed  before  the  Spaniard  came  to  America, 

in  northwest  New  Mexico,  along  the  base  You  can  see  the  ditch  line  of  that  method 

of  the  cliff  caves  of  the  Frijoles,  you  can  along  the  Rio  Grande  as  you  travel  in  the 

still  trace  the  ancient  ditch  line  that  marked  train.    Each  man  becomes  his  own  irrigation 

the  water  courses  of  irrigation  as  early  as  company.     He  digs  the  ditch  and  turns  the 

400  A.  D., — perhaps  earlier.     Oddly  enough,  water  on;    and  if  any  "water  hog"  has  sat 

modern    engineers    utilize    these   very   ditch  down  on  that  stream  with  a  prior  filing,  that 

li/ies,   and    in    many  cases    cannot  impro\'e  little  ]iro\'ision  of  the  new  law  in  New  Mexico, 

on  the  surveying  done  by  these  prehistoric  that  he  must  deposit  bonds  for  cash  forfeit 

folk.    An  art  as  old  as  400  A.  D.  isn't  emi-  if  he  fails  to  begin  construction,  makes  your 

nently  likely  to  go  absolutely  to  pieces  be-  "water  hog"  mighty  glad  to  get  up  ofl  that 

cause  Wall  Street  has  had  cold  chills  and  water  and  lea\-e  development  to   the  man 

"wildcat"    promoters    have   hied   them   to  next: 

climes  unknown.  (z)  The    second    procedure    is    also   the 

method  of   the  early  prehistoric  irrigators, 

THE  DRY  BELT  ON  ITS  OWN' RESoi'RCES  When  the  Job  is  too  big  and  expensive  for 

one  man,  the  farmers  band  themselves  to- 

In   fact,   the  collajise  df   the   boom   has  gether,  bond  their  lands  with  a  local  bank  for 

worked  direct  good  in  two  ways.    The  South-  thecostof  an  irrigation  project,  and  put  in  the 

western  States  have  enacted  -drastic  provi-  reservoir  themselves,  or  pay  some  company 

sions  against    "  wildcatting,"    or  what   the  cash  to  do  it.     Under  the  old  regime,  this 

New   Mexico   Territorial    Engineer,   in    his  community  ditch  was  known  as  the  Acequia 

report  of  igio,  calls  "projects  for  speculative  Madre,  or  mother  ditch,  and   the  mother 

purposes    throwing    clouds    on    true    titles."  ditch  community  plan  is  proving  a  good  deal 

Henceforth,  your  irrigation  promoter  of  the  more  satisfactory  to  the  West  than  a  wild 

Southwest  must  file  with  the  local  authorities  raking  of  the  East  fore  and  aft  for  money 

a  bond,  to  be  forfeited  if  he  fails  to  carry  out  through  sale  of  bonds. 

his  project.    As  this  bond  is  a  proportionate  (3)  The  third  method  of  promoting  still 

percentage  of  the  estimated  cost,  capitaliza-  bigger    irrigation    projects    is    through    the 

tions  that  are  inflated  only  to  sell  to  the  Carey  .Act,  which  is  beginning  to  bear  very 

public  have  been  effectually  slopped.  good  results  indeed. 

The  second  good  eifect  of  the  collapse  has 

been  to  throw  the  West  back  solely  on  its  artesian  wells 
own  resources.     The  West  doesn't  dicker  any 

longer  with  the  promoter  who  files  for  water  Of  all  forms  of  individual  irrigating,  the 

he  has  never  seen  and  then  sits  tight  on  his  most  interesting  and  striking  is  that  in  the 

rights  and  asks  a  fabulous  price  for  thai  same  lower  Pecos  valley.     We  all  know,  or  have 
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forgotten   that  we  once  knew,  that  in   hot       But  all  irrigating  when  the  farmer  is  his  own 
countries  the  water  table  sinks  from  surface  promoter  and  his  own  company  is  not  from 
levels  to  depths  varying  from   twelve  feet  artesian   and   subterranean    flows.     Every- 
to  1800  feet;  but  it  took  a  genius  at  Roswel!   where  along  the  Rio  Grande,  in  small  box- 
in  i8q6  to  utilize  that  forgotten  bit  of  lore  like  canyons  where  mountain  streams  flow, 
by  sinking  an  artesian  well  180  feet  at  a  cost  on  the-  upper  Pecos,  you  will  find  the  indj- 
of  $2  a  foot,  with  the  result  that  he  struck   vidual  irrigator.     The  Hagerman  place,  on 
such  a  gusher  it  almost  blew  his  iron  casings  the   lower    Pecos,   which    comprised    many 
out.    Since  that  time  wells  have  been  sunk   thousand  acres,  2000  of  which  were  orchard, 
400,  1600,  1800  feel  at  a  cost  \-arying  from    before  it  was  broken  in  smaller  tracts,  had 
a  few  dollars  to  $4000.    One  single  artesian   and  has  yet  a  pumping  plant   and  canal 
"gusher"  will  irrigate  400  acres,  and  pretty  system  of  its  own;    and  mention  has  been 
well  supplants  the  function 
of  the  promoter.     Before  the 
discovery    of    the    artesian 
water  supply  this  was  Gov- 
eriunent  land  open  to  home- 
stead. To-day  improved  land 
cannot  be  bought  under  S250 
an  acre,  and  unimproved  is 
held  at  from  $30  to  S50.    In 
all,  50,000  acres   are  under 
the  artesian  well  system  and 
there  is  sufficient  water  to 
irrigate  100,000  acres  more. 
In  terms  of  Eastern  distances, 
the  artesian  area  would  about 
cover  Long  Island,  or  reach 
from  New  York  half-way  to 
Albany. 

West  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
not   far   from   the   Mexican 

border,  the  Membres  River  irrigation  WPTH  THE  FLOWING  WeU^WaTER  SUPPLY  IN  THE 
disappears  m  the  sand  for  a  PE(-qs  valley  NEAR  ROSWQx 

distance  of  twelve  miles.  John  -   . 

Hund,  from  California,  where  subterranean  made  of  a  $100,000  crop  ffom  450  acres  of 
flow  is  so  frequently  tapped,  was  the  first  apples.  Far  up  the  sources  of  the  Pecos, 
genius  to  reach  down  for  the  water  table  where  I  had  gone  to  see  the  snow  peaks,  I 
here.  He  homesteaded  160  acres,  bought  came  on  a  i6o-acre  ranch  where  the  owner 
640  acres  more,  invested  in  a  gasoline  has  put  in  a  ditch  of  his  own  and  yearly  takes 
engine,  began  to  pump,  and  netted  $25  5000  bales  of  eighty  pounds  each  of  hay, 
an  acre.  It  is  in  this  region  that  a  China-  which  he  sells  at  from  $20  to  $25  a  ton.  TWs 
man  who  bought  nineteen  acres  netted  can  only  be  done,  of  course,  with  alfalfa  of 
$8000  in  trucking.  Soil  and  climate  seem  four  cuttings  a  year.  Owing  to  the  very 
specially  adapted  to  vegetables;  and  round  steep  declivity  of  many  of  the  streams  in  the 
Deming  you  can  see  400-acre  fields  in  intermountain  States,  the  building  of  the 
frijoles  beans,  a  single  field  of  400  acres  in  individual  ditch  is  a  \ery  easy  matter— 
alfalfa,  which  yields  fi\-e  tons  a  season  per  a  matter  of  running  a  plow  furrow  along  the 
acre,  worth  from  $10  lo  $16  per  ton.  One  up[>er  edge  of  the  farm.  Not  all  irrigators 
acre  of  tomatoes  has  yielded  S400,  of  pota-  are  so  fortunate  in  this  respect,  however, 
toes  $300,  of 'celery  $1,000,  of  onions  S400.    Sometimes  the  "fall"  is  very  slight. 

INDIVIDUAL  IRRIGATORS  COMMUNITY    DITCHES 

These  are  not  things  which  may  be  done.  When  you  come  to  consider  the  community 
Thpy  are  things  that  have  been  done.  Do  ditches  of  the  Southwest,  their  number  is 
you  wonder  now  that  the  Westerner  smiles  literally  legion,  and,  like  the  individual  ditch, 
with  contempt  when  you  suggest  that  a  slump  they  antedate  the  coming  of  the  Spaniard, 
in  bonds  may  prevent  irrigation  making  good?  Wherever  one  farm  flanks  another  back  from 
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Thousands  of  acres  of  such 
land  lie  round  Albuquerque. 
On  the  Rio  Grande,  from 
Bernalillo  to  Belen,  for  fifty 
miles  are  eight  such  com- 
munity ditches  —  all  more 
than  fifty  years  old,  pro- 
ducing from  three  to  five 
crops  a  year. 

WTien  the  community  ir- 
rigation is  under  American 
management  higher  prices 
prevail.  At  Hope,  near 
Artesia,  the  people  united 
to  put  in  a  brush  and  adobe 
dam  in  a  gulch  on  the 
mountainside.  Under  this 
system  of  irrigation,  $1000 
an  acre  was  netted  from 
German  prunes,  $300  for 
apples.     Xow    the  Hope 

the  water  the  community-ditch  plan  e^sts.  people  are  putting  in  a  cement  and  con- 
Sometimes  it   is  the  simple  plan  which  the  Crete  dam,  good  as  any  venture  with  the 

Spaniard  a(li^>ted  from  the  Indian.     Once  United   States   reclamation   behind  it,  and 

a  year  the  community  elects   its  .\cequia  naturally  you  cant  buy  that  land  for  $30 

Commi^oners  or  .Assessor  and  its  Mayor  and  $40  an  acre. 

Domo,  or  water  boss,  who  estimates  yearly       How   many    such   community   irrigation 

cost   of  cleaning  and  repairs.     Each   land-  projects  there  are  in  the  Southwest  I  cannot 

owner  can  pay  the  assessment  in  labor  or  say.     I  have  in  my  notebook  record  of  eight 

cash,  but  the  cost  ne\er  e.\ceeds  Si.So  an  large  ones  serving  communities  of  from  rooo 

acre.    This  is  the  s>-sten)  almost  universally  to  5000  people. 

in  use  among  the  Mexicans, 

and  the  fact  that  the  irrigat- 
ed lands  can  still  be  bought 

for  $.{0  and  $40  an  acre  is 

ascrituible    more    to    their 

methtMis   uf    farming   than 

the  fault  of  the  land-     Vou 

can  still  S(-e  farms  in  \ew 

Mcxiai   where   the    burros 

and   the  givits  are  turned 

onto  the  thrashing  flwr  to 

trample  out   the  wheat  as 

in    Oriental    lands.      Vour 

Mexican  farmer  is  a  Ml  apt, 

when  he  turns  on  the  water, 

to  go  (or  a  givssip  with  a 

neighbor,       Natur.dly    the 

Wilier    rliHHis.      When    the 

heat  dries  it  out.  an  alkali 

scum  suriatt^  the  land.  This 

,t.H>nt     help    crx*i«.;     and 

Aniericans  are   anoing  in, 

iiuving  the  .ilkalieii  land  at 

$iO  ami  s*jo  by  the  thou- 

s^imis  .>(  aire<, 'washing  otT 

the  alkali,  instituting  iH-tter 

nietluMls.  and   n-selling  at     ,^v„ 

iv..m  *iiv  to  $-'oo  an  aere. 
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Of  course,  countless  company  projects  that  in  all  Government  irrigation  projects 
exist  as  well,  and  where  the  irriKation  canals  of  the  Southwest,  Colorado,  Xew  Mexico, 
have  been  put  in  land  which  the  companies  Arizona,  land  that  was  worth  $40  before 
operating  on  Red  River,  at  Las  Cruces,  at  the  ditch  came  is  now  valued  at  $150,  $400, 
Fort  Sumner,  in  San  Juan,  bought  at  $5  an  $1000  an  acre,  according  as  it  is  in  alfalfa, 
acre  they  resold  at  from  $60  to  t8o  and  S400,  apples,  or  citrus  crop, 
according  as  the  land  yielded  in  crop.  Under    the   Carey   Act    many   irrigation 

In  San  Juan  County  a  section  very  similar  projects  are  going  ahead.  The  land  is  bought 
to  the  great  apple  belt  of  Grand  Junction,  at  50  cents,  25  cents  down,  25  cents  at  time 
Colorado,  one  community  bonded  the  lands  of  final  proof.  The  water  rights  are  bought 
for  $150,000  and  put  in  the  water  itself,  from  the  company  providing  the  ditch  at 
Some  of  its  orchards  netted  $1100  an  acre,  from  S50  to  $60  an  acre,  paid  in  ten  instal- 
At  Portales  the  settlers  were  practising  dry  ments.  Theland  cannot  be  taken  in  larger 
farming  from  1905,  when  they  came  in.  It  than  160-acre  blocks,  and  forty  are  deemed 
worked  well  during  rainy  seasons,  and  there  ample  for  the  average  homestead, 
were  good  crops;  but  in  1907  and  1908  came  Under  water  forty  acres  will  yield  the 
panic  and  drought,  and  dry  farming  failed,  farmer  over  100  tons  of  alfalfa  a  year,  which 
One  of  the  settlers  persuaded  the  people  to  he  will  sell  at  a  minimum  of  Sio  a  ton.  This 
bond  the  lands  for  7  per  cent,  at  $35  an  acre,  will  keep  him  till  his  fruit  and  stock  come 
With  the  proceeds,  $350,000,  he  went  to  New  to  a  profitable  basis;  but  in  ten  years,  when 
York.  A  big  company  was  induced  to  put  in  his  water  is  all  paid  for,  he  should  net  from 
a  pumping  plant.  The  settlers  are  given  $2000  to  $3000  a  year, 
ten  years  to  pay  the  debt.  That  is,  they  pay  How  much  money  should  the  beginner  have 
the  $35  per  acre  in  ten  payments  of  $3.50  a  for  an  irrigation  farm?  That  depends  solely 
year;  but  since  obtaining  water  their  prod-  and  wholly  on  the  beginner.  Some  begin 
nets  have  been  from  $15  to  $30  an  acre,  and  with  $100,000  and  come  out  with  nothing; 
in  ten  years  they  vAVl  own  the  water  plant,  and  their  name  is  legion.  Others  begin  with 
notfting  and  come  out  with  $too,ooo.  But 
GOVERNMENT  PROJECTS  the  Government  engineers   and  the  Terri- 

torial engineers  ali  give  the  same  amount — 

MenUon  has  not  been  made  of  the  rec-  $i5oc>  for  the  house,  $500  for  stock,  $500 
lamation  irrigation  projects  in  the  South-  to  tide  over  the  first  year.  As  a  matter  of 
west,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  average  fact,  the  first  item  can  be  substituted  with 
skepdcal  Easterner  has  no  fear  of  Govern-  a  $20  boarded  tent;  and  that  is  typical  of 
ment  projects  not  making  good.  With  the  the  expedients  to  which  the  settler  must 
Government  behind  them  they  are  bound  temporarily  resort  if  he  would  be  ultimately 
to  make  good;    but  it  may  be  stated  here  successful. 
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the  groove  from  which  they  are  delivered  in  general  use  in  the  Dominion  for  the  past 
postmarked  direct  to  the  sorters  at  the  rate  six  years. 
I  of  over  I  coo  per  minute.  The  evolution  of  Unhke  its  predecessors,  no  coin  is  required 
}  the  automatic  franking  machine  in  New  to  operate  it. 
2^ealand,  is  not  unlike  the  experiments  with  It  gives  impressions  of  half-penny,  one, 
the  postmarker  and  the  mechanic  before  three,  and  six  pence  and  one  shilling,  and  as 
mentioned  was  informed  that  if  he  could  each  impression  is  made  its  value  is  auto- 
invent  a  machine  that  would  automatically  matically  recorded  on  a  set  of  dials  at  the  top 
stacnp  letters,  and  there  were  sufficient  safe-  of  the  machine,  which  are  plainly  visible, 
guards  against  fraud,  it  would  be  given  a  trial.  The  first  dial  records  the  number  of  pence 

The  result  was  that  a  penny-in-the-slot  and  half-pence  until  one  shilling  is  reached, 
machine  was  installed  outside  post  offices  and  when  a  record  is  made  on  the  second  dial, 
at  pillar  boxes,  etc.  which  registers  up  to  twenty  shillings,  the  £i 

A  few  months*  trial  proved  that,  while  it  being  transferred  to  the  third  dial,  which  in 
was  a  convenience,  the  accumulation  of  turn  passes  the  record  on  to  the  fourth  dial 
foreign  coins,  tokens,  discs  of  lead,  washers,  as  soon  as  impressions  to  the  value  of  £20 
etc.,  was  fatal  to  its  success  and  it  was  have  been  obtained.  This  dial  records  every 
abandoned.  £20  used,  until  £400  is  reached.    The  total 

The  next  step  was  a  coin-freed  machine  for  is  then  taken  up  by  a  toothed  wheel,  which  is 
use  in  offices.  visible  under  a  small  round  glass  near  the 

On  the  insertion  of  a  sovereign,  the  median-  dials.  This  wheel  records  up  to  £4000,  when 
ism  of  the  machine  was  imlocked,  and  im-  the  machine  automatically  resets  at  zero, 
pressions  of  pence  and  half-pence,  to  the  This  large  sum  is  one  of  the  safeguards 
value  of  £1  could  be  obtained,  when  the  against  fraud.  To  issue  enough  impressions 
machine  automatically  locked  itself  pending  to  bring  the  record  round  from  a  stated  sum 
the  insertion  of  another  sovereign.  to  that  sum  again  would  take  80,000  at  one 

This  proved  itself  such  a  convenience  to  shilling,  160,000  at  six  pence,  320,000  at 
business  people  that  the  idea  naturally  three  pence,  960,000  at  one  penny,  and 
occurred  to  increase  the  number  and  value  1,920,000  at  half-penny.  It  woidd  therefore 
of  the  impressions  given,  and  the  machine  take  an  Operator  about  a  week,  working  hard 
then  reached  its  third  stage.  eight  hours  a  day  to  issue  the  shilling  im- 

The  new  machine,  on  the  insertion  of  a  pressions,  while  working  at  the  same  rate  he 
sovereign,  would  give  impressions  of  one  half-  would  with  half-penny  impressions  finish  his 
penny,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  task  in  just  about  six  months.  Of  course,  his 
pence  imtil  the  sovereign  was  exhausted,  labor  would  be  in  vain  because  the  impres- 
when  the  machine  closed  automatically.     So  sions  are  valueless. 

perfect  were  these  machines,  that,  if  the  dial  The  stamp  book,  of  course,  must  be  kept 
showed  that  nineteen  shillings  and  ten  pence  as  a  record,  but  its  supervision  as  a  prevention 
had  been  used,  and  the  user  wanted  to  get  of  peculation  is  done  away  with.  No  checking 
a  six-penny  impression,  the  machine  would  is  necessary  because  only  the  amount  showing 
give  the  impression,  lock  itself,  and  debit  the  on  the^dial  after  subtraction  of  the  previous 
four  pence  to  the  next  sovereign.  record  is  paid  for,  and  a  receipt  is  given  by 

This  machine  was  given  a  good  trial  and  the  postal  official, 
was  mechanically  perfect  but  the  difficulty  The  advantages  of  the  machine  have  been 
of  control  became  apparent.  The  Depart-  dealt  with  only  from  the  users*  point  of  view 
ment  objected  to  its  clerks  handUng  so  much  and  those  in  authority  will  not  unreasonably 
cash  when  collecting,  and  there  was  a  great  ask.  What  protection  has  the  government 
danger  of  burglary.    Commercially,  it  was  not  against  fraud? 

always  satisfactory  because  it  was  foimd  that  In  the  first  place,  the  machines  are  turned 
occasionally  the  staff  would  have  left  the  out  from  the  workshop  with  only  one  means 
office,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  postal  of  opening,  and  that  is  by  a  patent  lock,  the 
matter,  to  find  later  that  there  were  not  suffi-  key  of  which  is  handed  to  the  postal  authori- 
dent  impressions  remaining  in  the  machine,  ties  after  the  machine  has  been  exhaustively 
and  the  messenger  or  junior  clerk  had  to  find  tested.  There  are  no  screws  that  will  give 
somebody  with  the  wherewithal  to  recharge  admission  to  the  interior  and  therefore  the 
the  machine.  mechanism  cannot  be  tampered  with.    The 

These  failures  did  not  daunt  either  the  dies  are  cut  by  hand,  and  it  is  just  as  difficult 
inventor  or  the  department  and  the  outcome  to  copy  them  as  to  copy  handwriting.  Each 
was  the  present  machine,  which  has  now  been  die  has  a  distinctive  number  and,  as  the 
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department  only  gives  permission  for  the  use  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  operating  handle, 
of  the  machine,  a  record  is  kept  of  every  with  the  trigger  stop  attached  to  it.  Slightly 
user,  and  any  doubtful  impression  can  be  at  the  back  underneath  the  handle  is  the 
immediately  challenged.  The  ribbons  are  catch  for  locking  the  machine  quickly  when 
non-copying,  and  a  carbon  impression  could  not  in  use.  On  either  side  of  the  machine  in 
be  easily  detected  with  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  curved  boxes,  the  ribbon  is  situated  with 
the  very  simple  test  of  glycerine.  Both  the  its  forward  and  reverse  mechanism.  Upon  a 
inventor  and  the  postal  officials  have  tried  flag  appearing  through  the  slot  of  the  dial  on 
every  means  of  defrauding  the  impression  and  top  of  the  machine,  as  shown  on  the  left, 
the  machine  has  arrived  at  its  present  state  warning  is  given  that  the  ribbon  requires 
of  perfection  mainly  by .  the  criticisms  and  reversing.  Showing  at  the  back  of  the  right- 
suggestions  of  the  latter.  However,  the  hand  side  ribbon  box,  is  the  ribbon  reverse 
greatest  safeguard  was  recognized  in  the  fact  handle.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  push  in 
that  the  impressions  are  not  salable  and  the  or  pull  out  the  handle,  when  the  ribbon 
labor  of  committing  a  fraud  would  be  value-  mechanism  is  thereby  reversed.  In  front  of 
less.  Another  safeguard  is  that  the  users  are  the  base  plate  a  peg  will  be  seen.  As  the  dies 
mostly  commercial  firms  who  would  not  be  a  descend  oil  the  center  of  the  machine  the 
party  to  fraud  and  if  there  was  any  doubt  normal  position  of  this  stop  for  single  im- 
suspicion  would  soon  be  aroused  by  the  pressions  is  a  corresp)onding  hole  slightly  to 
ramifications  of  the  returns  which  would  be  the  right  of  the  indicator  handle.  If  another 
always  before  thedepartmental  officers  in  their  impression  is  required  alongside  of  the  last, 
usual  periods.  From  an  economical  point  of  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  move  the  envelope 
view,  the  saving  to  the  government  is  very  one  space  further  along,  the  requisite  dis- 
considerable;  it  saves  the  cost  of  printing  tances  being  marked  on  the  base  of  the  ma- 
stamps  and  the  labor  and  accountancy  neces-  chine,  release  the  handle  catch,  and  turn  the 
sary  in  connection  with  issuing  and  checking,  handle,  as  before.  At  the  bottom  is  an  open- 
In  the  government  departments  special  ing  in  which  the  matter  to  be  stamped  is 
stamps  were  printed  marked  "official"  and  inserted.  The  indicator  handle  in  front  is 
all  the  routine  of  requisitions  and  vouchers,  then  placed  in  the  slot  desired.  One  slot 
etc.,  had  to  be  undertaken.  With  the  ma-  gives  half-penny  impressions,  the  next  one 
chine,  the  records  are  taken  at  given  periods,  penny,  and  so  on.  The  handle  release  is  then 
the  only  thing  necessary  being  the  passing  of  depressed  and  the  handle  pushed  round  until 
a  debit  note.  a  complete  circle  has  been  made,  when  it  is 
The  safeguards  in  the  machine  itself  are  automatically  locked.  The  value  of  the  im- 
that  the  handle  will  not  move  imless  the  pression  taken  has  been  added  to  the  total 
indicator  of  the  value  is  in  the  slot,  but  once  recorded  by  the  dials  at  the  top  of  the 
it  is  set  in  motion  it  records  the  amoimt  and  machine. 

cannot  be  tiuned  back.  The  machine  at  present  is  only  manu- 

The  department  will  refund  the  amount  of  factured  for  using  impressions  of  the  British 

spoiled  impressions,  but  only  upon  the  pro-  coinage  values,  but  all  the  parts  for  altering 

duction  of  the  document,  i,  e.,  the  used  en-  to  the  decimal  coinage  of  any  nation  are  pre- 

velope  or  telegraph  form,  and  it  must  be  im-  pared,  and  in  fact  a  machine  is  now  imder 

mutilated.     This  is  a  proper  safeguard  for  construction  to  the  order  of  the  government 

both  parties.    No  refunds  are  made  on  im-  of  Ceylon  for  trial  purposes, 

pressions  upon  plain  sheets  of  paper.  The  machine  is  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the 

The  best  evidence  of  its  success  from  the  user  for  £27  in  cash  at  a  rental  of  one  penny 

government  point  of  view,  is  the  concluding  per  annum. 

paragraph  of  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  The  Postmaster  General  retains  the  key 

the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  on  the  and  the -machine  cannot  be  transferred  with- 

machines,  dated  January  13,  1910,  which  is  out  his  consent. 

as  follows:                                                      '  The  dies  are  the  property  of  the  depart- 
ment and  in  the  event  of  the  user  wishing 

The  machine  as  now  constructed  embodies  all  ^^  abandon  his  machine  (an  event  that  has 

■  the  improvements  which,   m  the  opmion  of  the        .         4.    i.  j\    «.u      j*  , ^•r.-^ 

department,  were  necessary  to  perfect  it.  "Ot   yet   happened)    the   dies   are   removed, 

which  makes  the  machine  moperative. 
The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  good  That  there  is  a  splendid  future  for  auto- 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  Uie  machine,  matic  stamping  machines  there  can  be  no 
In  front  is  the  indicator  handle;  on  top  of  the  shadow  of  doubt  and  there  is  practically  no 
machine  are  the  recording  dials  under  glass;  end  to  their  usefulness. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

THIS  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  now  appearing  in  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
Akeady  published  are  "Big  Business  and  the  Citizen"  (in  two  instalments),  "The 
Borrower  and  the  Money  Trust/*  and  "The  EflSciency  of  Labor."    To  follow  are  "The 
I  •  Middleman"  and  "The  Captain  of  Industry." 

In  the  following  article  Mr.  Gleason  shows  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  investor  in  his 
relation  to  both  high  and  low  finance,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  question  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  dollars.  Much  of  the  prevalent  discontent  is  the  result  of  unwise  invest- 
ments, since  the  number  affected  is  large  enough  to  create  prejudice  against  all  business. 
The  cure  for  the  evils  is  publicity  of  the  essential  facts  of  organization  and  management  of 
all  corporations  the  securities  of  which  are  placed  upon  the  market. 

THE   INVESTOR'S  VIEWPOINT 

BY  ARTHUR   H.  GLEASON 

THERE  was  a  time  when  the  man  who  seeing  the  possibilities  that  improved  methods 
owned  the  shop  was  the  man  who  ran  of  transportation  meant  to  lum  by  bringing 
the  shop.    He  was  on  duty  behind  the  coun-  raw  material  to  his  door  and  distributing  his 
ter;  he  paid  his  helpers  with  his  own  money;  product,  or  recognizing  the  value  of  a  new 
he  did  his  business  among  neighbors  in  the  invention  or  discovery,  built  an  addition  to 
one  community.     His  business   was   local,  his  shop  and  increased  his  output.    Theconfi- 
centralized,  and  public.    If  he  cheated,  there  dence  he  inspired  in  his  community  made  his 
was  no  one  on  whom  he  could  shift  the  blame,  neighbors  willing  to  loan  him  money,  and 
There    were  no   stockholders    hundreds  of  this    borrowed    capital    together    with    his 
miles  away  who  absorbed  dividends  without  profits  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  plant  again 
knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  the  prod-  and  again;    or,  perhaps,  a  partnership  was 
uct  was  made  or  sold,  and  without  knowledge  formed  and  the  members  and  their  sons  all 
of  the  product  itself  and  whom  he  might  worked  to  develop  the  business, 
cheat.     In  those  days  an  investor  knew  to        „       ^..    .     ...      r      r       -       ^  rr 

the  last  penny  where  his  capital  was  invested.       ^^  OpportunUtes  for  Investtnent  Have 

If  he  did  not  use  it  himself,  he  loaned  it  to  a  increased 

neighbor  where  he  could  keep  an  eye  on  it.  These  men  grew  old  or  grew  tired,  or  else 

The   increasing   size   and    complexity   of  the  succession  failed.    Perhaps  the  very  suc- 
business  has  made  this  close  relationship  be-  cess  of  the  undertaking  required  different 
tween  the  investor  and  his  money  impossible,   management-,  and  that  great  invention,  the 
No  longer  are  horseshoes  made  by  the  village  corporation,  replaced  the  other  forms  of  or- 
^  blacksmith,  furniture  by  the  local  cabinet-  ganization.     Sometimes  those  who  had  built 

maker,  vehicles  by  the  local  wheelwright,  up  the  business  continued  to  have  a  voice  in 
pails  by  the  local  cooper.  Steam  or  electric  the  management.  In  other  cases  they  with- 
railroads  have  replaced  the  stage  lines.    Great  drew  entirely. 

establishments  employing  hundreds  or  even  Up  to  this  time  admission  to  a  share  of  the 
thousands  of  operatives  have  succeeded  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  depended  upon  rela- 
little  workshops  of  former  days,  and  the  goods  tionship  to  the  heads,  or  else  upon  ability  to 
on  the  shelves  of  any  country  store  come  bring  knowledge  or  skill  of  value  to  the  busi- 
from  a  dozen  or  more  different  States.  ness.    Now  a  share  is  offered  to  all  having 

Some  of  these  industries,  as,  for  example,  the   money   necessary   to   pay   the   market 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  have  sprung  price  and  the  stock  tends  to  become  seat- 
up  in  a  night.     The  greater  part,  however,   tered.    Who  are  the  buyers? 
represents  a  gradual  growth.     A  man  fore-       In  spite  of  the  increasing  cost  of  living,  due 
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partly  tx)  the  higher  price  of  food  and  shelter  change   his  job,   and   become  a  successful 

and  partly  to  a  higher  standard  of  life,  the  librarian  at  fifty-five  years  of  age.    It  is  one 

margin  between  income  and  cost  of  subsist-  with  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  pioneer, 

ence  has,  generally  speaking,  grown  wider,  the  explorer.    It  is  the  protest  against  rou- 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  capital  tine. 

has  increased  faster  than  population.    This  The  investor  obeys  the  same  impulse  that 

capital  has  sought  and  is  seeking  opportunity  sent   Peary  to   the   Pole,   and  got  Wilbur 

for  profitable  investment.     Every  man  or  Wright  off  the  ground.    To  prevent  the  small 

woman  with  a  surplus,  whether  it  be  ten  investor  from  venturing  would  be  killing  a 

dollars  or  a  hundred  thousand,  is  a  potential  spiritual  thing  to  save  a  few  dollars;  it  would 

investor,  and  when  opportunity  for  invest-  be  destroying  springs  of  energy  which  create 

ment  is  denied  at  home  these  investors  have  money  value  for  the  sake  of  protecting  an 

not  hesitated  to  send  their  capital  far  away,  external  acquisition.     In  the  end  it  would 

The  men  with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  destroy  earning  capacity  for  the  sake  of  past 

with  a  million  are  few.    The  small  investors  savings. 

are  actually  more  important,  because  there  (3)  The  protest  of  the  exploited  against 

are  so  many  of  them,  and  they  often  meet  the  massed  power  of  great  wealth.    The  peo- 

with  disaster.  pie  are  told  that  the  public  domain  has  been 

Almost  alone  of  modem  types,  the  farmer  gobbled  up  by  great  sjmdicates.    They  see 

has  rarely  been  a  long-distance  investor.    The  the  water  power,  phosphate  beds,  and  forests 

farm  itself  is  a  sponge  for  lucrative  invest-  falling  into  comparatively  few  hands.    They 

ments.    The  farmer  can  profitably  take  over  long  to  share  in  the  national  wealth,  to  which 

more  land,  buy  better  stock,  or  lend  money  they  believe  they  have  a  right, 

to  a  near-by  farmer.    So  he  keeps  his  money  (4)  The  desire  of  the  lonely  and  humble  to 

for  his  own  enterprises  or  those  of  his  sue-  shine  and  be  significant,  to  coimt  as  human 

cessful  neighbor.    He  invests  with  knowledge  beings.    The  city  clerk  and  filing  girl  are  as 

inside  his  own  commimity.    A  difference  of  lonely  as  the  farmer's  wife,  and  alike  they  wish 

two  per  cent,  in  the  interest  paid  on  money  to  enlarge  their  destiny.    It  is  the  wish  to  es- 

loans  has  not  sufliced  to  draw  money  in  any  caj>e  from  routine  and  hack  work,  and  ally 

large  amounts  from  southern  to  northern  oneselfwithamystery,tobecomea  part  of  that 

Wisconsin.  heroic  new  mining  country  or  the  untamable 

The  investing  spirit  in  men  is  altogether  oil  gusher.    Romance  is  still  alive  in  the  land, 

excellent.    None  of  that  eager  desire  to  better  and  men  and  women  wish  to  annex  a  frag- 

themselves  and  lift  their  tired  lives  out  of  the  ment  of  its  loveliness, 

rut  of  routine  into  new  levels  of  released  (5)  A  desire  to  share  in  the  work  of  nation 

energy  is  to  be  discouraged.    Careful  investi-  building.    The  work  of  the  promoter,  backed 

gation  and  wise  advice  only  are  needed  to  by  the  believers  in  him,  his  stockholders,  is 

direct  that  mass  of  crystallized  labor  power  the  work  of  making  over  raw  conditions  into 

and  human  energy  into  continuing  national  finished  conditions,  of  civilizing  the  frontier, 

assets.  of  creating  cities  out  of  deserts. 

No  interpretation  which  calls  the  hard-  Clearly  it  will  not  do  to  quench  that  spirit 

working,    thrifty,    ambitious    common    folk  of  loyalty  and  daring  in  the  hearts  of  common 

*' fools,**  "suckers,"  "easy  marks,"  is  an  ade-  folk.    They  are  making  a  spiritual  adventure, 

quate   description    of   the  human    situation  To  cherish  it  and  then  to  safeguard  and  guide 

which  makes  them  desire   to   better  their  it  is  the  work  of  "investment  editors,"  clean 

standard  of  living  and  enrich  their  person-  brokers,  and  public-spirited  stock  exchanges, 

ality.  (6)  The  longing  for  comfort  in  old  age. 

The  investor  wishes  a  measure  of  peace  and 

Six  Elements  of  the  Investing  Spirit  plenty  at  the  end  of  his  life,  when  his  natural 

force  is  abated.    He  wishes  his  own  home, 

(i)    A  belief  in  human  nature  and  in  the  and  enough  food  to  nourish  him,  when  he 

honesty  of  the  average  man.  can  no  longer  hunt  work. 

(2)  The  individual  response  to  "our  na- 
tional love  of  happy  audacity."  Where  are  These  Investors? 

The  desire  to  invest  and  "take  a  chance" 

is  an  expression  of  a  precious  element  in  Large-scale   production    and    distribution 

American  character.    It  is  that  which  makes  combined  with  these  elements  have  resulted 

a  wearied  newspaper  man,  after  thirty  years  in  bringing  to  the  corporations  thousands  of 

of  grinding,  with  a  family  of  six  on  his  hands,  shareholders.    These  investors  are  scattered 
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over  a  wide  area,  for  the  printing  press  and  tion  ofiFers  many  opportunities  for  injustice 
the  agent  are  ubiquitous.  This  widespread  when  the  oflScers  lose  their  sense  of  perspec- 
body  of  investors,  some  of  them  two  thou-  tive.  The  methods  are  many.  Sometimes 
sand  miles  away  from  the  central  oflSce  and  watered  stock  is  issued.  This  represents  no 
plant  of  the  company  in  which  their  money  real  physical  value,  but  only  capitalized 
is  placed,  can  know  little  of  the  details  of  the  hopes.  Often  it  is  issued  as  a  bonus.  A  divi- 
business.  Decisions  are  made,  policy  is  de-  dend  which  cannot  be  maintained  is  declared 
termined,  in  the  absence  of  the  (say)  10,000  to  enable  the  "insiders**  to  unload  their 
stockholders,  distant  from  the  management  stock  on  ignorant  investors,  who  read  of 
an  average  of  (say)  300  miles.  Control  large  dividends  and  believe  that  the  stock 
naturally  gravitates  into  the  hands  of  a  few  represents  present  value.  Such  action  means 
of  the  largest  stockholders.  They  are  sup-  that  the  active  interests  inside  the  corpora- 
posed  to  be  men  of  directive  ability,  or  they  tion  issuing  such  stock  have  forgotten  their 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  purchase  great  trusteeship  and  used  their  positions  for  per- 
blocks  of  stock,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  sonal  gain. 

holdings  supplies  a  motive  for  applying  that  Other  ways  arise  in  which  the  stockholders 
directive  ability  to  this  company.  By  means  are  deceived.  When  two  small  opposing 
of  proxies  these  few  powerful  men  elect  groups  of  large  stockholders  struggle  for  con- 
directors  and  officers.  trol,  the  small  stockholder  may  be  ground 

These  elected  men  are  representatives  of  between  the  upi>er  and  the  nether  millstone, 
the  large  and  widely  scattered  community  The  company  may  be  wrecked  by  the  selfish 
of  stockholders  just  as  definitely  and  inescap-  struggle  for  control, 
ably  as  the  Congressman  is  the  representative  ^,       w  ,.  j    u    tj/l-  l  tu    o     n  r       s 
of  his  Congressional  constituency     EthicaUy  ^^  ^'^^'  ^>'.  ^^Ij 
they  are  trustees.     Generally  this  responsi-  ^  Lneaua 
bility  is  recognized,  as  the  stockholders  of  Though  the  company  is  prosi>ering,  some- 
thousands  of  well-managed  corporations  can  times  earnings  are  concealed  or  an  unfavor- 
testify.    Sometimes  the  directors  forget  their  able  and  misleading  report  is  issued.     The 
function  as  representatives  of  the  best  inter-  small  stockholder  sees  that  his  shares  are  not 
ests  of  all  the  voting  shareholders,  as  trustees  receiving  dividends,  reads  the  report,  and 
for  each  individual  of  the  thousands  of  own-  believes  the  .rumors  he  hears.    He  sells  his 
ers.    Sometimes  they  think  of  themselves  as  stock  cheaply,  in  order  to  realize  a  little 
sole  owners.  ready  money.    One  of  the  "inside"  groups 

When  the  directors  forget  that  they  are  buys  in  the  stock  at  a  low  figure,  and  when 

charged  with  a  solemn  trust  injustice  enters,  the  announcement  of  the  actual  earnings  is 

Wrongful  methods  lead  to  hasty  legislative  later  made  pockets  the  profits  or  else  is  able 

remedies.    Quiet,  steady  progress  is  impeded,  to  sell  the  stock  for  a  considerable  increase 

111  feeling  is  increased.     Business  lags,  effi-  over  its  purchase  price, 

dency  is  lessened.    Much  of  the  trouble  be-  Quarrels  are  sometimes  started  and  fo- 

gan  when  secrecy  became  the  veil  behind  mented  in  order  to  lead  to  a  temporary  bank- 

which  the  inner  process  and  the  central  man-  ruptcy.    Then  a  reorganization  is  made,  the 

agement  proceeded  to  work  their  silent  will,  bondholders  take  control,  or  an  assessment 

is  demanded,  and  the  small  stockholder  is 

Secrecy  Again  a  Menace  frozen  out.    Under  the  terms  of  the  reorgani- 
zation the  hold  of  the  secret  manipulators 

Secrecy  has  grown  and  thrived  because  of  is  strengthened, 

the  very  nature  of  the  modem  corporation.  Sometimes    the    inner    group    organizes 

The  absent  stockholders,  the  corporation,  be-  a  supply  company  to  sell  material  or  raw 

hind  whose  impersonality  lurk  active,  keen  products  to  the  parent  company.    The  prices 

minds  seeking  gain,  the  long-distance  profits,  charged  are  so  high  that  small  margin  is  left 

the  wide  area  of  operations,  carried  on  over  for  profit  to  the  parent  company,  which  is 

a  continent  instead  of  in  the  one  community,  milked  dry  by  this  supply  company.     The 

— all  these  new  elements  afford  a  field  for  exorbitant  rates  obtained  by  the  supply  com- 

secrecy,  and  hidden  trails,  of  which  the  old-  pany  result  in  profit  to  the  inner  group  who 

time   merchant-proprietor,    manager,   clerk,  organized  it  for  just  this  purpose.    A  similar 

and   stockholder   all   in   one   i>erson   knew  trick  takes  the  form  of  a  construction  com- 

nothing,  and  for  which  the  former  situation  pany,  which  does  the  required  contract  work 

offered  no  opportunity.  for  the  parent  company  at  excessive  rates. 

The  organization  of  the  modem  corpora-  The  profit  passes  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
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inner  group,  and  the  stockholders  at  large  investors  are  important,  because   they  are 

are  deprived  of  dividends.  so  numerous  that   their  combined  surplus 

Again,  terminals  or  bridges  are  rented  to  totals  up  to  many  millions  of  dollars  each 

the  company  by  the  inside  ring  and  the  high  year,  and  their  experiences  and  their  wrongs 

charges   absorb   what   would   otherwise   be  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  public 

profits  for  the  stockholders.    A  railroad  may  attitude  toward  business  in  general, 

lease  a  few  miles  of  track  lying  on  the  line  Away  back  in  1904  the  investigator  for 

of  its  through  haul,  and  pay  over  such  a  large  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  estimated  that 

rental  that  profits  on  the  main  line  are  re-  one  hundred  million  dollars  annually  were 

duced  materially.    That  leased  company  is  contributed  to  ** get-rich-quick"  and  "safe- 

actually  owned  by  the  handful  of  insiders  who  investment "    swindlers.      Twenty    million 

dominate  the  parent  company.  dollars  of  this  money,  he  estimated,  went  for 

Such  are  some  of  the  devices  by  which  the  newspaper  and  peric>dical  advertising;  sev- 
ordinary  stockholders,  without  knowledge  eral  millions  for  postage  stamps.  (One  Con- 
or influence,  are  deprived  of  return  on  their  cem  si>ent  one  hundred  dollars  a  day  for 
investment  and  the  few  are  enriched.  These  stamps  for  a  period  of  several  months.)  A 
practices  are  not  peculiar  to  trusts.  While  large  sum  went  for  blackmail,  attorneys, 
the  stocks  of  some  of  the  great  combinations  agents,  circulars,  booklets,  stenographers, 
are  notoriously  the  playthings  of  a  few  men  clerks,  telegraphing,  and  for  furnishing 
in  the  management,  and  the  organization  of  suites  of  oflSces.  The  remainder  was  spent 
others  may  be  justly  condemned,  many  are  in  the  jovial  life  of  the  freebooter,  the  pro- 
carefully  and  honestly  managed.  On  the  moter  being  a  careless  spender  of  generous 
other  hand,  some  of  the  worst  juggling  has  gestures.  Recently  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
occurred  in  comi>etitive  industries.  But  all  ment  placed  a  year*s  losses  by  the  American 
these  concerns,  whatever  be  the  trick  of  the  people  at  $120,000,000,  only  a  small  part  of 
inner  ring,  really  have  a  product  to  sell,  our  annual  surplus,  to  be  sure,  but  an  enor- 
In  spite  of  secret  manipulation,  they  perform  mous  sum,  nevertheless, 
necessary  work  in  the  community.  The  We  have  spoken  of  the  praiseworthy  ele- 
management  only  is  at  fault.  ments  in  the  investing  spirit.     Along  with 

The  companies  which  have  been  the  foot-  the  good  goes  much  that  is  foolish,  which 

balls  of  "high  finance"  have  handled  a  real  all  the  efforts  of  honest  advisers  have  as  yet 

product.  Even  if  the  unprotected  stockholder  been  unable  to  check, 
did  not  get  his  share  of  profits,  he  was  backing 

a   company   which   produced   indispensable  What  is  Misguided  in  the  Investing  Spirit 
material.     But  there  is  another  side  to  the 

problem  of  the  investor  less  well  understood,  (i)  A  faith  that  you  can  substitute  a  blind 

which  we  may  call   the  problem   of  "low  leap  in  the  dark  for  a  thorough  piece  of  pre- 

finance."     Though    low    finance    is    little  liminary  investigation.      (The  chances  are 

understood,  its  extent  and  power  are  suffi-  heavily  against  it.) 

cient  to  make  it  important.  Persons  who  have  worked  hard,  earned 

Increasingly  under  the  white  light  of  small  wages,  saved  small  sums,  feel,  and 
publicity,  big  business  is  growing  less  preda-  often  rightly  feel,  that  they  have  had  less 
tory.  It  is  falling  into  more  satisfactory  financial  success  than  their  lifetime  of  toil 
relationship  to  the  community.  A  more  deserves.  Disregarding  the  iron  law  that 
sordid  situation  is  found  in  low  finance,  lifeismainly  a  matter  of  6  per  cent.,  too  often 
Here  the  companies  are  organized  primarily  they  clutch  out  after  big,  quick  retuqis,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  swindling.  Generally  they  then  pay  the  i>enalty.  These  simple-hearted 
do  not  purpose  to  supply  a  product  in  re-  clergymen  and  obscure  school-madams,  in 
sponse  to  a  public  demand  for  that  product,  placing  their  savings  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
but  only  to  absorb  whatever  ihoney  is  sent  moters  promising  a  golden  future,  are  defying 
them.  The  dishonesty  is  not  alone  in  method  a  law  which  breaks  the  disobedient.  The 
(as  in  the  cases  we  have  been  considering),  victims  pay  the  penalty  of  demanding  more 
but  in  intent.  (The  few  concerns  where  the  of  life  than  life  allows, 
promoter  is  an  overenthusiastic  visionary  (2)  A  belief  that  some  legendary  poor 
do  not  change  the  rule.)  Into  such  concerns  i>erson  once  invested  in  a  blind,  wild  gamble 
the  small  investor  puts  his  savings.  This  and  emerged  wealthy.  (The  mythical  labor- 
small  investor  is  such  a  person  as  a  clerk,  ing  man  who  locked  up  some  Bell  Telephone 
a  clergyman,  a  physician,  a  teacher,  a  woman  stock  in  its  early  troubled  days  and  later 
left  alone  in  life  with  a  limited  income.    Small  found  he  was  worth  $200,000  seems  the  only 
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instance  on  record  of  this.    And  the  record  clerks    in    savings    banks,    stock-exchange 
is  apocryphal.)  houses,  and  get-rich-quick  offices. 

(x)  The  delusion  that  high  rates  of  divi-  „,     _,        _,  -•  ir-  .-  <.o    t 

dend  are  safe  in  business  where  you  person-  ^**,  T^'f,"  ^^Jifi  "f  ^^^l'""  .''"^.,^'f'^ 
aUy  contribute  neither  initiative,  m^age-  ^"'*  ^^"^  ^''V  ^  ^«'»«"»  ^"^""^ 
menty  nor  oversight,  and  axe  unacquainted  A  post-office  inspector  has  thus  classified 
with  the  men  in  power.  (Long-distance  the  victims  who  have  been  swindled  by  means 
strangers  are  not  going  to  make  you  the  of  the  sucker  list:  (i)  "The  great  body  of 
target  for  their  benevolence.  There  is  no  humanity  would  rather  suffer  a  small  loss 
reason  why  they  should.)  than  admit  that  th%y  have  been  swindled; 

Events  of  the  last  few  years  have  proved  (2)  another  class  reason  to  themselves  that, 
that  there  is  a  class  of  criminal  stock  pro-  if  they  were  so  badly  swindled  in  the  original 


transaction,  the 
swindler  will  not  give 
back  the  money, 
even  if  they  make  a 
fight  to  regain  it;  (3) 
there  is  the  class 
made  up  of  the 
ignorant  and  the 
poor  who  do  not 
know  how  to  get 
redress." 

In  1904  a  Chicago 
man  outlined  certain 
characteristics  which 
ran  through  nearly 
all  the  literature  of 
stock  selling  by  mail 
order.  Since  his 
time  additional 
methods  have 
sprung  into  being, 
and  now  must  take 
their  place.  In  the 
center  of  the  page 
are  the  revealing 
signs  by  which  you 
shall  know  highly 
speculative  stock. 

The  basis  of  the 
whole  stock -selling 
campaign  of  pro- 
moters depends  upon 
a  twofold  fact:  (i) 
chase  of  stock  by  exaggerated  and  false  claims  Letters  coming  by  the  United  States  mail, 
of  large,  speedy  profits.  Certain  newspapers  are  opened;  (2)  they  are  read, 
and  periodicals  are  permitting  themselves  As  a  proof  note  the  experience  of  Hugh 
to  be  the  media  for  deceiving  their  readers.   Chalmers,  president  of  the  Chalmers-Detroit 

Motor   Company    (a   thoroughly   reputable 
Whai  is  the  ^^ Sucker  LisW*  concern),  who  tells  of  sending  out  one  thou- 

sand circular  letters  to  a  miscellaneous  list 
Promoters  employ  many  devices  to  obtain  of  business  men.  They  were  all  mailed  under 
the  names  of  persons  with  spare  money  for  one-cent  stamps,  in  envelopes  bearing  the 
stock  purchases.  Favorite  ways  of  acquiring  name  of  the  company.  That  the  recipients 
investors'  lists — "sucker  lists" — are  (i)  opened  and  read  the  letters  was  abundantly 
by  newspaper  or  •periodical  advertisements;  proved.  The  letter  asked  for  prices  on  the 
(2)  list  brokers;  (3)  mailing  agencies;  (4)  goods  which  the  man  handled.  Out  of  the  one 
stockholders  in  other  concerns;  (5)  dishonest  thousand  letters  mailed,  nearly  nine  hundred 


moters  as  definite 
and  continuing  an 
element  in  society 
as  the  professional 
burglar  and  pick- 
pocket. They  num- 
ber several  thousand 
men  and  a  few  wom- 
en. Each  one  of  them 
creates  many 
schemes  to  defraud 
during  his  career. 
Their  schemes  deal 
with  the  sale  of 
worthless  stock  in 
eight  main  divisions 
of  enterprise. 

The  promoters,  in 
floating  their  eight 
great  kinds  of 
schemes  to  defraud, 
use  the  same  mach- 
inery as  legitimate 
stock  brokers  and 
promoters.  This 
machinery  is  in- 
tended by  advertise- 
ment, agents,  and 
the  literature  of 
letter  and  circular  to 
work   on    a   list  of 


Earmarks  of  Dangerous  Slock 

1.  Guaranteeing  extravagant  dividends. 

2.  Guaranteeing  value  of  stock. 

3.  Advancing  value  of  stock  by  vote  of 
directors. 

4.  Ridiculing  conservative  savings  banks. 

5.  Offering  stock  far  below  par  value  which 
is  claimed  to  be  earning  enormous  dividends. 

6.  Paying  promoters  and  agents  liberal 
commissions  for  disposing  of  stock  at  far 
below  par  when  it  is  claimed  that  such  stock 
is  paying  liberal  dividends. 

7.  Offering  a  limited  number  of  shares  to 
any  one  stockholder. 

8.  Criticizing  Wall  Street,  the  big  interests, 
and  trusts. 

9.  Working  the  "hiury — hurry"  device — 
not  only  because  the  price  of  stock  will  soon 
rise,  but  also  because  the  present  allotment 
will  quickly  be  exhausted. 

10.  Alleging  the  similarity  of  the  stock 
now  being  offered  to  bygone  investments 
which  reaped  hundredfold  profits. 

11.  Following  up  the  prospective  investor 
with  many  letters,  circulars,  trade  journals 
and  other  literature.  (Sometimes  several 
hundred  distinct  pieces  of  printing  and  writ- 
ing are  sent  to  one  person.     One  concern 


mailed  722  separate  bits  to  a  single  indi- 

investors,  and  to  de-  [  vidual.) 

lude  them  into  pur-    
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personsreplied  by  giving  prices.    The  grab  for  promoter  knows  that  his  worst  foe  is  the 

something  new  is  true,  then,  even  of  the  busy  lethargy  of  the  public.     Readers  will  listen 

business  man  in  the  larger  cities.    How  much  lazily  to  his  golden  dreams,  open  his  winsome 

stronger  is  the  working  of  this  same  instinct  letters,  read  them,  believe  them.    But  when 

in  the  country  and  the  smaller  town.  it  comes  to  rousing  themselves  sufficiently  to 

Where  the  personal  mail  is  light,  and  the  sign  a  check  or  buy  a  money  order,  seal 

only  newspaper  in  sight  is  the  one  for  which  a  letter,  and  mail  an  envelope,  they  are  likely 

it  subscribes,  the  average  family  is  glad  of  to  settle  back  to  the  routine  from  which  he 

an  accession  to  the  mails.    The  members  like  stirred  them.    So  promotion  literature  is  one 

to  glance  over  a  circulaf*with  pictures  in  it,  long  gasp  of  "last  chances." 

to  read  a  letter  which  stirs  a  few  thought   ^,     »     ,.       r  ^u    tt   u  j  c*  ,     ir    f    •    .i 
^0^0^  The  Prestige  of  the  United  States  Mails  is  the 

A  journalist  once  bought  a  total  of  $20  Weapon  of  the  Stock  Seller 

worth  of  advertising  space  in  three  farm  To  many  of  the  residents  of  the  thousands 
papers.  Their  combined  circulation  was  at  of  American  post  offices  a  letter  is  an  event, 
that  time  between  40,000  and  50,000  copies.  When  it  comes  on  handsomely  engraved 
He  inserted  this  advertisement:  paper,  beautifully  typewritten,  with  envelope 

Farmers  Directory.  FREE  mail  matter,  papers,  bearing  a  Government  stamp,  enclosing  a  re- 
magazines,  catalogues,  samples  and  circulars  will  ply  postal  card  referred  to  as  "a  Government 
be  sent  to  farmers  who  are  listed  in  the  directory,  postal  Card,"  couched  in  sympathetic  and 
For  10  cents  your  name  and  address  inserted.  pubUc-spirited  language,  when  it  is  accom- 
Plenty  of  readmg  matter  free.  •jui  uiiJ  ji  4.i_i  r 
^  panied  by  large  booklets  and  long  tables  of 

For   his   tiny   advertisement   and    small  "statistics" — ^it  is  an  event  of  importance, 

financial  outlay  farmers  numbering  between  When  it  keeps  coming,  it  is  irresistible  to 

500  and  600  sent  in  their  names  and  dimes,  thousands. 

eager  to   be   circularized.     That  receptive  The  responsibility  for  introducing  a  seller 

state  of  mind  is  characteristic  of  the  common  of  stock  to  citizens  is  on  the  United  States 

people   everywhere.     The    nu-al    public    is  Government  as  soon  as  it  is  learned  that  such 

isolated,  lonely,  and  wishes  the  social  pleas-  a  person  is  using  its  mail  for  circularizing ^  or 

ures  of  printed  matter,  pictures,  and  the  like  is  advertising  in  large  newspapers  which  use 

frequently  renewed.    Each  postal-card  arriv-  the  mails. 

al  is  a  surprise,  a  little  mystery,  a  change  There  is  one  hope  of  ending  the  swindles, 

from  routine.    It  is  this  welcoming  of  mail  Millions  of  money  are  lost  by  those  who  can 

matter,    this    accessibility    of    the    remote,  least  afford  to  lose;   millions  of  citizens  are 

obscure  citizen,  this  readiness  to  rip  open  embittered    against    "investment"    by    ex- 

and  read  whatever  the  mail  tide  washes  in  perience  with  the  kind  of  promotions  that 

from  the  vast  unknown  outer  world,  which  no    honest,    established    investment    dealer 

explain  the  permanence  and  the  size  and  the  ever  touches.     These   evils   rest  upon   the 

variety  of  mail-order  business.  abuse  of  the  United  States  mails,  and  upon 

the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  now  on  the  books 

Why  Do  People  Heed  the  Voice  of  the  Promoter?  that  comp>els  a  person  selling  stock  to  furnish 

purchasers   with   statements — sworn,    item- 
Granted  the  stuff  will  be  read,  then  the  ized,  exact, 
success  of  your  selling  scheme  depends  on  the 

skill  of  your  printed  and  typewritten  matter.  Getting  Rich  by  Advertisement 
It  must  be  constructed  in  harmony  with  the 

psychology  of  the  reader,  who  is  the  pros-  Because  a  young  man  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 

pective    buyer.      It    must    have    "pulling"  read  his  favorite  New  York  pai>er  during 

qualities.     It  is  based  (i)  on  the  universal  November,  1909,  and  saw  the  lurid  adver- 

dissatisfaction  with  one's  own  home  condi-  tisement  of  the  United  Wireless  Telegraph 

tions,  earning  capacity,  bank  account,  and  Company,  he  sent  in  $80  to  the  selling  agency 

future;    (2)  on  the  love  of  adventure  and  of  the  company.    In  return  he  received  two 

mystery;   (3)  on  the  desire  for  more  money;  shares  of  that  worthless  stock.    He  has  re- 

and   (4)    on    the    "hurry — hurry"   motive,  ceived  no  dividends,  and  he  will  not  see  his 

Every  app>eal  will  emphasize  the  necessity  principal  come  home  again.    The  only  people 

of  immediate  response.     It  will  contain  an  getting  real  money  from  the  United  Wireless 

exciting  clause — a  prize  or  bonus  for  getting  were  the  publishers  of  papers  inserting  the 

the  subscription  in  at  a  certain  date  or  a  advertisements.     Yet,  if  one  thinks  for  a 

penalty  for  failure  to  get  it  in.     For  the  minute,  the  i>ersons  who  actually  paid  for 
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those  advertisements  were  the  trustful  read-   by  a  single  great  daily  newspaper  which  habitually 

ers  of  the  paper,  who,  relying  on  its  good  advertises  swindles  of  this  character. 

faith,  sent  in  their  money  to  the  flaming  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^tock  to  Sell 

promotion.     The  ruddy-faced,  smiling  pro-  ^ 

moter,   the  late   Col.    Christopher   Wilson,       The  agents  of  wild-cat  stock  go  to  and  fro 

took  a  little  of  the  cash  that  came  in  and  in  the  earth,  and  walk  up  and  down  in  it. 

continued  buying  space  in  newspapers.  They  penetrate  the  remotest    regions   and 

To  the  average  reader,  an  advertisement  trudge  the  dty  streets.  As  you  sit  down  to 
in  his  favorite  newspaper  comes  with  all  the  the  evening  meal,  one  of  them  is  at  your  door 
authority  of  the  paper  itself.  He  takes  it  with  a  shining  face  and  a  flashy  proposition, 
in  good  faith,  as  if  the  investigating  skill  of  In  the  quiet  of  a  Sunday  at  home  they  knock 
the  newspaper's  management  had  searched  and  enter  to  open  your  life  to  a  "splendid 
out  the  hidden  places  of  the  display  and  had  opportunity.*' 

declared  everything  about  it  honorable.  He  They  stroll  into  your  tenement  if  you  are 
believes  the  advertisement  as  accurate  in  its  a  laboring  man;  and  they  visit  you  and  drive 
word  pictures  and  statements  of  fact  as  the  with  you  for  a  couple  of  days  if  you  own  a 
news  columns,  and  as  sincere  as  the  editorial  Newport  villa.  They  give  you  dashing 
page.  motor-car  rides,  stock  you  with  cigars,  stuff 

He  does  not  realize  that  an  anonymous  you  with  food,  float  you  in  drinks.  Out  of 
crook  may  slink  into  the  paper's  business  the  merry  social  group  of  your  college  inti- 
office,  pass  over  the  advertisement  without  mates,  one  or  more  arises,  a  full-blown  agent, 
giving  his  own  name,  receive  a  ticket  in  and  turns  a  class  reimion  into  a  stock-selling 
return  with  the  number  of  a  secret  letter  campaign  for  Wii'eless.  If  you  are  religious, 
box,  and  obtain  daily  the  flood  of  mail  re-  a  clergyman  friend,  or  perhaps  your  own 
suiting  from  the  advertisement  by  presenting  well-beloved  pastor,  hands  you  out  a  last 
the  ticket  to  the  wise  youth  in  charge  of  chance  on  a  frantic  gusher. 
the  newspaper's  private  post  office.  Of  You  are  not  safe  from  them  in  the  inmost 
investigation  there  is  not  a  shred.  The  ad-  recesses  of  your  Masonic  lodge.  They  come 
vertisement  may  be  full  of  rank  exaggeration  in  the  name  of  your  labor  union,  your  socialist 
and  fraudulent  claims,  but  it  goes  to  carry  its  local,  your  professional  or  business  affilia- 
message  to  a  hundred  thousand  readers  tions.  Your  best  friend  has  at  least  one 
with  all  the  power  of  print.  The  furtive  *'good  thing,"  which  is  paying  him  a  lo  per 
crook,  who  writes  the  advertisement  and  cent,  commission  for  capitalizing  your  affec- 
hustles  it  to  the  business  office,  may  carry  tion. 

in  his  face  all  the  marks  of  imholy  cleverness.  The  agents  are  marvels  of  persuasion.  One 
but  he  is  as  welcome  as  a  day  in  June.  recently  threw  his  spell  over  a  thrifty  artisan 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  on  record  against  and  won  his  savings  of  a  lifetime,  $ii,ooo. 
**get-rich-quick"  advertisements  which  repu-  His  victim  sold  his  bank  stock,  paying  ex- 
table  newspapers  and  periodicals  carry.  He  cellent  dividends,  to  go  into  this  speculation, 
recalls  a  recent  raid  made  by  the  Post  Office  The  agent  represented  it  to  be  not  only  very 
Department,  in  which  the  official  estimates  big  but  perfectly  safe,  and  among  several 
announced  that  the  financial  frauds  dosed  striking  things  said:  "I  pledge  my  hope  of 
up  in  the  raid  had  taken  from  the  public  salvation  that  this  is  a  good  thing." 
about  eighty  million  dollars.    He  says:  That  is  a  forceful  and  compelling  remark 

The  experts  in  the  advertising  world  to  whom  I  ^?  ™^!^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  simple  imnd  and  reUgious 

have  spoken  say  that  about  one-third  of  the  net  smcenty.    Ihe  conquest  of  the  artisan  means 

receipts  of  these  financial  swindlers  are  spent  in  personality.      To    alter    a    man's    destiny, 

advertising  in  the  newspapers.    This  would  mean  wreck  his  business,  mortgage  his  future,  and 

[ha'p^t' Office te"Xent  rou1h'rrS:en^  '^^^  him  up  with  paper  for  his  walls  requires 

action,  one-third  of  the  money,  or  twenty-five  magnetism   and   eloquence.      Such   are   the 

million  dollars,  which  the  swindlers  had  taken  from  agents  at  work, 
unsophisticated    people   (and    usually  very  poor 

people),  had  eone  into  the  hands  of  newspaper  ||/^  ^       ^y^  ResuUs? 
publishers.     A  promment  authority  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  stated  recently  that,  as  a  fair 

estimate,  he  believed  that  between  thirty  an<}  forty  And  now  we  have  reviewed  the  process  by 

million  dollars  a  year  was  paid  in  this  country  to  which   the   dishonest    promoter    works    his 

newspapers  of  great   circulation   for  advertising  ^n       j*  :„  ^i  ^^^^  :„   ^^  realm  of  vaaue 

financial  swindles  of  the  worst  kind.  *  ,['     ^^  ,    ^[  ,^     ,    ^^   ,^^  ^^  ^^^"^ 

The  worst  actions  of  the  big  business  corpora-  statement,  but  large,  loose  claims— a  secret 

tions  cannot  cause  more  misery  than  can  be  caused   core  of  fact  entirely  surrounded  by  picturesque 
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hopes.     The    results  of    this   low  finance,  sitions,   and   have  performed  the  positive 
practised  by  these  flamboyant  and  deceiving  service  of  directing  their  capital  into  safe  and 
men,  are  misery  and  privation  for  many  profitable  channels, 
honest  persons.  The  investment  banker  is  a  development 

Another  result  which  should  be  emphasized  of  the  last  ten  years.  Such  a  man  has  grown 
is  a  discontent  with  the  organization  of  busi-  to  consider  advice  as  much  a  function  of  his 
ness  and  government.  Much  of  the  clamor  house  as  selling.  In  others  words,  he  has 
against  Wall  Street  is  due  to  these  commer-  adopted  in  the  selling  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
cial  swindlers  who  are  entirely  outside  of  the  particularly  the  latter,  some  of  the  same 
legitimate  business  done  in  and  about  Wall  principles  which  have  been  successful  in 
Street.  The  victims  are  embittered  against  other  forms  of  merchandising;  namely,  in- 
all  business  and  ready  to  follow  the  agitator  vestigation,  recommendation,  and  a  practical 
who  lays  all  the  woes  of  the  world  on  the  door  guarantee. 

of  the  "money  power."  When  a  proposition  is  brought  to   the 

,  -    ^  „        .        ,       ^       ^     ^,        .  attention  of  such  a  firm,  a  cursory  examina- 

Musi  Hazardous  Investments,  then,  be        ^ion  is  made  by  one  of  the  members,  or  some 

torbtddenf  ^^^  i^  ^^j^  confidence.     If  the  report  is 

What  is  the  remedy?  Is  it  only  to  permit  favorable  the  matter  is  turned  over  to  the 
exploitation  and  advertisement  of  already  engineering,  the  legal,  and  the  statistical 
established  enterprises  of  proved  worth?  No.  departments,  which  make  exhaustive  examina- 
If  the  law  jailed  men  for  failure,  it  would  tions.  The  first  examines  the  physical  con- 
throttle  progress.  Men  must  always  be  left  dition  of  the  property  itself,  makes  an  inven- 
iree  to  work  out  inventions  and  combinations,  tory,  and  considers  the  cost  of  reproduction 
and  then  to  persuade  other  men  to  put  money  and  expansion;  the  second  examines  fran- 
into  those  ideas.  chises,  contracts,  agreements,  and  the  like — 

In  a  settled  society,  such  as  that  of  several  in  short,  the  legal  position  of  the  property; 
European  nations,  the  percentage  of  untried  while  the  statistical  department  gathers 
lines  in  investment  compared  with  that  of  together  all  available  figures  on  the  costs  and 
tried  lines  is  small.  The  ap|>eals  of  success-  sales  of  the  product,  considers  possible  com- 
ful  established  companies  are  many  and  their  petition,  and  forecasts  the  future.  Meanwhile 
securities  are  issued  in  small  denominations,  either  the  accoimting  department  of  the 
They  absorb  much  of  the  available  free  capi-  banking  house  or  else  an  indei>endent  firm 
tal  of  the  wage-earners  and  the  salaried  of  public  accountants  makes  a  report  upon 
workers.  In  such  countries  the  various  past  earnings  and  the  present  condition  of 
industries  not  only  supply  local  needs,  but  the  business. 

they  overflow  into  export  trade.  The  United  If  all  these  reports  are  favorable  and  the 
States  is  not  yet  able  to  supply  its  own  de-  terms  are  satisfactory  the  house  undertakes 
mand  for  manufactured  goods.  So  various  to  market  the  securities,  and  offers  them  to 
new  speculative  enterprises  must  be  per-  its  customers  at  retail.  Naturally  its  recom- 
mitted to  arise.  Almost  endless  exi>eriment  mendation,  based  as  it  is  upon  investigation, 
must  be  encouraged,  so  that  gradually  these  carries  weight,  and  some  houses  go  so  far  as 
widespread  and  various  local  demands  will  to  guarantee  the  ready  future  marketability 
be  met  by  new  and  vigorous  companies,  but  of  the  securities  at  their  approximate  cost. 
upon  these  companies  must  be  thrown  the  test  The  integrity  and  intelligence  of  such  a  house, 
of  publicity,  however,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  se- 

curities sold  by  it. 
Unofficial  Agencies  of  Publicity  Such  a  house  also  studies   the  varying 

interests  of  its  customers,  and  at  times  advises 

Two  unofficial  agencies  are  doing  much  to  the  resale  of  securities  previously  purchased, 
protect  the  investor.  They  are  (i)  the  es-  and  the  purchase  of  others  more  in  harmony 
tablishment  by  reputable  magazines  of  with  the  financial  position  of  the  investor, 
financial  departments  similar  to  that  main-  The  purpose  of  such  a  house  is  to  secure 
tained  by  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  (2)  satisfied  customers  who  will  buy  again  and' 
the  rise  of  the  investment  banker.  again,  and  not  simply  to  unload  a  particular 

The  first  class,  by  furnishing  information  batch  of  stocks  or  bonds, 
not  easy  of  access  to  the  inexperienced  in-       These  two  unofficial  agencies  of  publicity 
vestor,  has  performed   a  valuable  service,  are,    however,    not    enough.      They    reach 
The  advice  and  warnings  freely  given  have  thousands,  but  other  tens  of  thousands  either 
steered  thousands  away  from  specious  propo-  do  not  see  or  do  not  heed.    While  the  amount 
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lost    by  the   op>erations  of   high  finance  is  lo.  Control  of  the  company, — individual  or  cor- 

much  larger  than  that  which  flows  into  the  po'^^ion. 

podkets  of  the  promoters  of  low  finance,  the  in  one  State,   Kansas,  a  law  has  been 

social  efiFect  is  less.    The  poor  and  the  igno-  adopted  known  as  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the 

rant  trust  the  swindlers  and  their  trust  is  Regulation  and  Supervision  of  Investment 

betrayed.    Their  faith  in  human  nature  is  Companies,*' popularly  termed  the  "Blue Sky 

shaken,  their  belief  in  the  soundness  of  our  Law."    This  is  not  the  place  to  advocate  any 

political  and  industrial  organization  is  de-  particular  piece  of  legislation.  Suffice  it  to  say 

stroyed.  that  newly  promoted  companies  in  Kansas 

must  make  known  many  facts  not  unlike 

What  the  Test  of  Publicity  Will  Accomplish  those  demanded  by  these  ten  questions.   Last 

June  the  Minnesota  Bankers'  Association  re- 
There  is  a  remedy,  however,  which  will  solved  that  their  State  would  benefit  from 
lessen  abuses  in  the  management  of  those  similar  legislation.  In  New  York  the  State 
concerns  which  have  a  real  product  to  sell.  Banking  Department  is  anxious  to  be  able  to 
though  it  will  not  interfere  with  their  legiti-  force  companies  selling  real  estate  securities 
mate  functions.  This  same  remedy  will  to  make  public  certain  vital  facts  quite  simi- 
cripple  or  destroy  the  swindlers  whose  pur-  lar  to  those  suggested  by  Numbers  4  and  9  in 
pose  it  is   to  give  nothing  in  return  for  the  list. 

the  hard-earned  dollars  received.  Only  the  But  these  are  fragmentary  efforts  at  pub- 
government,  State  and  national,  can  apply  Udty.  Every  State  now  possesses  more  or 
the  remedy,  and  the  duty  of  applying  it  must  less  complete  corporation  laws.  In  a  few 
be  recognized.  Those  who,  by  the  very  of  the  States  questions  relating  to  corpora- 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  protect  themselves  tions  have  been  thoroughly  threshed  out  in 
must  be  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  the  courts  and  the  legislation  has  been  thor- 
1^^-  oughly  studied  so  that  an  investor  can  put 
The  law  must  force  any  company  offering  a  given  question  to  an  attorney  and  he  can  tell 
Us  stock  to  the  public  to  give  at  the  time  of  organ-  whether  the  corporation  can  do  this  or  that. 
ization,  and  at  stated  intervals  thereafter,  A  few  States  have  well-defined  and  clearly 
formally  and  fully,  answers  to  the  following  established  systems  of  corporation  law,  but  in 
questions:  many  States  this  is  not  the  case.  And  there 
^*T^o^r^vro  «..«  -^ «^»,^ arc  nearly  fifty  States,  and  there  are  as  many 

QUESTIONS   FOR   THE   PROMOTER  <l       r  i                 -.u                  o*    -.           o      i.         if 

w                                              *  sets  of  laws  as  there  are  States.    Such  pub- 

I .    Name  and  nature  of  the  company.  Udty  as  exists  at  all  is  made  far  too  confusing 

j:    NkT^''aSiTj;S%f'itT?SrTa„d  bv  its  variety.     Fifty  different  brands  of  pub- 

oflScers.  haty  are  almost  worse  than  none  at  all. 

4.    Amount  of  its  authorized  capital  stock,  par  But  if  the  laws  everywhere  could  be  brought 

value  of  ^h  share,  amount,  etc.,  of  preferred  in  to  harmony  and  have  added  to  them  the  force 

"?•  A°c?uaf  b«1n^l:^«ent  of  business.  ^^^^^  ^o  open  the  facts  outlined  above. 

6.  Dividends—Statement  of  gross  and  net  the  mvestor  would  then  know  through  the 
earnings.  the  possession  of  these  facts  something  of  his 

7.  If  no  dividends — then  show  whether  com-  chances 

^o^rty."'''^""*'"^  '^"^^  ^"^  ^"""^  ^""^  "^'^  ""'  Ii^vestoents  of  real  value  would  be  sharply 

8.  Actual  operations  (gross  earnings,  invest-  differentiated  from  speculations,  and  from 
ments,  promotion  expenses,  interest  payments  on  gambles.  The  law  cannot  prevent  men  from 
bonded  or  other  indebtedness).  taking  chances,  nor  can  it  guarantee  that  invest- 

tr?LSj^'^^''lL^^\^^uL^^^       T'"^"*'  ^''-^^  ^^^s  wUl  he  profUable,  but  it  should,  so  far 

to  same;   ore  reserves,  probable  hfe  of  mme;   m-  'i^i      u               ^.i.         ...•   -^       r       •    ji 

ventory  of  plants,  machinery,  jaw  materials,  goods  ^  possible,  hamper  the  activity  of  swindlers 

manufactured,  etc.).  and  protect  the  citizens  from  fraud. 
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AND  WHY 

BY  JOSEPH  SCHAFER 

(Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Oregon) 

J  cent,  remaining  as  it  was,  and  the  question, 

What  does  it  all  mean?  is  distinctly  pertinent 

LAST  winter,  while  on  a  flying  visit  to  that  from  several  points  of  view;  especially  so  in- 
State   xmiversity  which    is    commonly  asmuch    as   other   great    institutions    have 
described  as  "the  leading  institution  of  its  already  adopted  the  same  principle,  and  the 
kind  in  the  world,"  I  caught  glimpses  one  temper  of  the  people  everywhere  is  demand- 
day  of  a  spectacle  which  promises  to  have  ingareadjustmentof  college  entrance  require- 
a  significant  relation  to  the  future  of  higher  ments.    It  means — to  state  it  mildly — that 
education.    It  was  a  battle  royal  between  two  the  back  of  college  traditionalism  has  been    \ 
wings  of  a  numerous  and  learned  faculty —  broken.    The  willingness  to  accept  in  lieu  of     ^ 
some  three  or  four  hundred  men, — the  issue,  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  English,     ' 
a  proposal  to  modify  the  college  entrance  mathematics,  science,  and  history,  subjects 
conditions  so  as  to  let  high-school  graduates  like  tree-pruning,  cooking,  typewriting,  and 
present  four  imits  of  industrial  or  vocational  carpentry  is  frankly  revolutionary,  and  the 
work  in  the  total  of  fourteen  units  required.  more  so  since  this  new  adjustment  has  about 

I  learned  that  the  subject  had  been  dis-  it  no  element  of  permanence.    We  can  hardly 

cussed  at  three  previous  meetings  which  re-  .assume  that  the  once  sacred  character  of  the 

vealed  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  number  "seven'*  will  of  itself  serve  to  keep 

proposal  but  failed  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  ratio  of  the  cultural  to  the  practical 

argument  hurled  against  it  by  the  defenders  subjects  as  "seven  to  three*';  and  there  is  no 

of  the  cultural  tradition.     It  was  expected  other  guaranty.    The  ratio  will  stand  just  so 

that  a  vote  would  be  reached  that  day  and  long  as  no  general  popular  impatience  is 

feeling  was  pretty  tense.    Men  of  similar  manifested  toward  it,  and  no  longer.    For  the 

views  from  departments  as  widely  severed  as  college  has  at  last  surrendered  almost  uncon- 

history  and  agriculture  sought  one  another  ditionally  to  the  people  the  function  of  deter- 

for  conference,  while  groups  of  "culturists"  mining  by  their  unhampered  shaping  of  the 

and  "practicalists"  could  be  seen  forming  and  high-school  curricula  what  lines  of  work  the 

dissolving  with  almost  kaleidoscopic  effect.  college  shall  accept  for  entrance. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  entire  concourse 

followed  thdr  disUnguished  president  into  '"C"   s<^«o«^s   fitting   for   life,-not 

Faculty  Hall,  from  which  an  hour  later  they  "^''^^^  ^°''  <=oi-^=«e 

emerged  leaving  behind  them  the  record  of  a  The  high  school  is  no  longer  a  fitting  school 

vote  overwhelmingly  favorable  to  the  new  for  the  college,  with  a  rigid  course  of  study, 

departure.    The  institution  now  advertises  cultural  in  character,  imposed  from  above. 

that  out  of  the  fourteen  xinits  required  for  en-  It  is  now  a  school  fitting  for  life — an  institu- 

trance,  six  of  which  are  fixed  and  eight  elec-  tion  in  which  young  i>ersons  can  complete 

tive,  not  more  than  four  units  may  be  in  their  formal  training  for  participation  in  our 

vocational    subjects,    including    agriculture,  intricate  commercial  and  industrial  civiliza- 

commercial  work,  domestic  science  or  manual  tion.    A  few  of  these  go  on  to  college  and  to 

arts,  or  in  any  one  of  them,  the  university  the  professional  schools,  but  the  number  is  in                         ( 

reserving  the  right  to  inspect  and  approve  the  growing  disproportion  to  those  who  pursue 

work  as  done  in  the  high  schools.  the  various  high  school  courses  as  ends  in                      '  , 

themselves.     In  fact,  from  a  school  of  prep- 

HOW  "PRACTICALISM*'  GAINS  aration  for  college,  the  high  school  is  fast                         ' 

becoming  an  institution  for  continuing  the 

We  have  in  this  provision  an  abandonment  training  begun  in  the  common  school,  adapting 

to  the  "practicalists'^  of  approximately  30  it  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  varying  modem                         ! 

I>er  cent,  of  the  preparatory  work,  70  per  conditions,  under  the  genefW  aim  of  efficiency.                         i 
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EACH  HIGH  SCHOOL  MUST  SERVE  LOCAL  it,  three  parts  in  ten,  at  face  value  for  en- 

INTERESTS  trancc.    And  it  should  be  possible  to  correct 

within  the  college  itself  any  ill  balance  that 

The  high  school  is  no  longer  and  will  not  might  be  thought  to  result  from  its  accept- 
be  of  xmiform  character  or  tendency.  Being  ance  in  more  generous  amount.  Since  the 
free  from  college  domination,  it  will  tend  colleges  now  offer  many  courses  containing 
rather  to  become  the  exponent  of  community  large  blocks  of  non-cultural — at  least  cultur- 
interests,  and  minister  to  local  needs.  Wher-  ally  doubtful — subjects,  a  course  could  be 
ever  the  culture  spirit  is  strong  enough  to  framed  which  by  a  rigid  insistence  on  the 
insist  on  conserving  the  finest  fruits  of  civili-  cultural  would  balance  the  most  practical  of 
zation  in  literature,  science,  and  history,  these  high-school  courses  quite  as  well  as  the  non- 
interests  will  be  represented  in  the  high  cultural  college  courses  of  to-day  balance  the 
school.  But  other  interests — the  home,  com-  cultural  high-school  coiu*ses. 
merce,  the  handicrafts — will  be  represented  The  fact  is,  every  argument  for  excluding 
also.  The  school  will  be  as  complex  as  the  from  college  graduates  of  the  practical 
civilization  it  serves.  It  will  be  virtually  a  schools  breaks  down,  and  we  may  confidently 
collection  of  schools,  or  courses,  in  arts  and  look  to  see  such  great  centers  as  the  Mid- 
science,  home  economics,  commerce,  and  die  Western  xmiversities  swinging  their 
trades.  doors  wide  to  the  graduates  of  agricultural 

Possibly,  in  view  of  the  deplorable  "drift  high  schools,  manual-arts  schools,  domestic- 

to  the  town,'*  and  the  need  of  turning  a  popu-  economy  schools,  and  trades  schools.    Natu- 

lation  tide  outward  from  congested  centers,  an  rally,  none  of  them  will  admit  such  a  possibil- 

agricultural  school  should  be  added  to  a  city's  ity  to-day,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 

educational  equipment.    In  a  rural  conunu-  thing  can  be  postponed  longer  than  a  few 

nity,  with  agriculture  as  the  prevailing  indus-  years,  unless  an  entirely  new  basis  for  admis- 

try,  the  high  school  will  necessarily  be  an  sion  to  college  can  be  discovered  and  put  in 

agricultural  school.    All  of  the  special  schools  operation  before  the  clamor  for  fuller  recogni- 

will  aim  to  build  up  in  their  pupils  that  range  tion  of  practical  work  sets  in. 
and  degree  of  general  intelligence  which  good 

citizenship  implies.    There  will  be  courses  in  II 
English,  in  history  and  civil  government,  or 

elementary  sociology.    They  will   also   de-.  This  forecast,  bizarre  as  it  no  doubt  looks 

velop  the  principles  of  those  sciences,  like  to  the  conservative  educationist,  not  only 

mechanics   and   chemistry,   which   underlie  fails  to  startle  the  evolutionary  thinker,  but 

their  specialties  and  to  which  they  have,  fails  to  depict  with  adequate  coloring  the 

accordingly,  a  xmiquely  interesting  approach,  prospect    now    confronting    institutions    of 

The  emphasis,  however,  will  be  on  practical  higher  learning.    To-day  the  dictum  is  heard 

applications  of  science  rather  than  on  scien-  everywhere  that  **  training  is  training,"  irre- 

t&c  theory.  spective  of  the  place  where  or  circumstances 

,,  under  which  it  is  secured.    The  vocationaliz- 

SHALL  THE  COLLEGES  SHUT  OUT  THE  "sPE-  ^^  ^f  curricula,  uow  progressing  so  merrily, 

aAL     STUDENTi*  ^^jj^^g  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  revealing  the  essential 

The  question  now  arises.  How  long  will  the  oneness  of  work  in  school  and  work  out  of 

college  be  permitted  to  bar  its  doors  to  such  school, 
craduates  of  these  specialized  schools  as  may 

desire  to  pursue  higher  work?    If  four  unite  school  credits  for  carpentry,  farming, 

of  the  work  done  in,  let  us  say,  an  agricultural  ^^^  cooking 

high  school  is  good  enough  to  count  toward  Practical  courses  are  courses  which  assim- 

matriculation,  why  is   not  the   balance  of  ilate  to  the  activities  of  the  community.     If 

the  same  school's  work  equally  acceptable?  school  studies  are  to  be  made  truly  voca- 

Has  anyone  demonstrated  that  such  work  is  tional,  then  real  life  is  the  best  laboratory  in 

good  only  in  the  **  balanced  ration,"  and  if  so  which  to  demonstrate  their  principles.    That 

does  mixing  with  the  other  kind  in  the  propor-  Western   State  sup>erintendent  was  uncon- 

tion  of  three  parts  and  seven  parts  resp>ec-  sciously  prophesying  who  suggested — rather 

tively    produce    the    right    balance?    Why  timidly,  a  couple  of  years  ago — that  a  portion 

would  not  these  proportions  reversed  do  just  of  the  common-school  curriculum  ought  to 

as  well?    The  work  must  be  inherently  good  consist  of  home  work  in  cooking,  carpentry, 

for  educational  purposes  or  great  colleges  and  practical  agriculture  performed  according 

would  not  run  the  risk  involved  in  accepting  to  directions  given  in  the  school,  demon- 
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strated  by  exhibits  of  results  and  certified  by  being  the  ability  to  profit  by  the  courses 
parents  or  guardians.  The  idea  is  perfectly  offered.  Suppose,  now,  that  after  graduation 
logical.  Some  practical  difficulties  postpone  from  the  agricultural  school  one  of  these  boys 
its  realization,  but  with  the  progressive  shall  decide  to  apply  for  admission  to  college, 
socialization  of  commimities  through  parent-  how  will  he  be  received?  Particularly,  will 
teacher  associations  and  the  development  of  his  class  work  in  the  school  and  his  laboratory 
the  "school-center"  habit,  these  will  be  grad-  work  outside  of  the  school  be  segregated  into 
ually  overcome.  ,  distinct  groups,  the  first  for  acceptance  and 
In  vocational  high  schools  the  tendency  the  second  for  rejection?  I  think  not.  So 
will  be,  increasingly,  to  make  the  outside  far  as  his  total  work  reaches  it  will  be  ac- 
activities  the  main  reliance  for  school  labora-  cepted  for  college  entrance  when  officially 
tory  purposes  and  since  the  laboratory  prac-  certificated  by  the  high-school  principal, 
tice  is  the  most  important  phase  of  the  work  If  the  boy  shall  have  secured  in  some  regular 
of  such  schools,  the  question  of  how  or  where  way  the  required  fourteen  units  of  high- 
it  is  done  will  become  significant.  Why  school  work,  he  will  be  admitted  with  no 
should  not  the  boy  studying  carpentry  help  question  as  to  what  portion  of  it  was  done 
to  build  houses  and  receive  school  credit,  on  within  school  walls  and  what  portion  without, 
the  laboratory  side,  for  the  work  done?  And  I  do  not  mean  that  this  would  be  true  to-day, 
if  the  trade-school  gives  him  credit  for  it,  why  but  it  will  be  true  whenever  the  logic  of  the 
should  it  not  deserve  credit  elsewhere?  college  entrance  situation,  sharpened  by  an 

authoritative  popular  demand,  shall  have  cut 

WISCONSIN  HIGH-SCHOOL  STUDENTS  RUNNING  away  the  pasteboard  barrier  set  up  to  display 

CREAMERIES  AND  BUILDING  SILOS  ^^  I  ^  ^^^^  „  ,^^„     Assuming  the  contiiTued 

We  recently  found  the  students  at  one  of  validity  of  the  certification  plan  of  admitting 

the    admirable    county    agricultural    high  to  college,  the  farmer  boy  must  ultimately 

schools  in  Wisconsin  conducting  a  commer-  receive  full  credit  for  work  done  while  en- 

cial  creamery  which  worked  up  into  butter  rolled  as  a  pupil  in  the  farmer's  high  school, 
the  milk  delivered  at  the  school  from  the 

farms  of  the  county.    These  students  go  out  III 
to  the  farms  to  inspect  livestock,  study  modes 

of  tillage  for  varying  soils,  and  develop  plans  Meantime,  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
for  drainage  systems  and  other  farm  improve-  farmer  boy  to  whom  Providence  is  in  one 
ments.  Requests  from  farmers  for  help  are  respect  a  little  less  kind;  who,  when  his 
welcomed  by  the  school  as  precious  opportu-  classmates  of  the  eighth  grade  go  down  to  the 
nities  for  practical  training.  Thus,  if  a  silo  is  agricultural  school,  has  to  repress  longings  for 
wanted  in  any  part  of  the  county,  a  student  is  a  similar  privilege  and  plunge  into  the  active 
sent  out  to  make  local  tests  of  building  mate-  work  of  the  farm?  His  help  is  positively 
rial,  to  compute  the  cost  of  excavating  and  essential  to  the  family  welfare.  The  parents 
transporting  it,  and  the  amount  of  cement  are  intelligent,  even  cultured,  persons  who 
required.  The  materials  being  assembled,  a  would  gladly  give  him  the  chance  which  tem- 
group  of  students  actually  construct  the  silo,  porary  necessity  cuts  off. 
pouring  the  concrete  into  molds  made  at  the  The  boy  makes  the  best  of  it.  He  is  cheer- 
school  by  the  class  in  carpentry  and  loaned  to  ful,  bright,  eager,  and  inquisitive.  He  at- 
the  farmer  without  expense.  In  this  way  the  tacks  the  problem  of  making  the  farm  pay 
boys  secure  the  practice  they  require,  and,  with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm,  fired  by  the 
quite  incidentally,  the  farmer  gets  his  silo  at  vision  of  a  future  educational  opportunity, 
something  like  one-half  the  usual  cost.  Attending   with   his   father   the   occasional 

farmer's  institutes,  both  of  them  catch  the 
SUCH  WORK  MUST  COUNT  FOR  COLLEGE       ^^^  jj^^i  ^^  f^^  ^^  expounded  by  uoted 

ENTRANCE  lecturers.  Resolutely,  yet  sanely,  they  pro- 
The  county  agricultural  schools  in  Wiscon-  ceed  to  practicalize  their  modicum  of  science, 
sin  offer  courses  for  both  boys  and  girls  which  adding  to  it  daily  by  a  patient  and  intelligent, 
extend  formally  over  two  years  of  eight  rather  than  minute,  study  of  agricultural  lit- 
months  each,  but  practically  over  twenty  erature, — ^books,  rep)orts,  bulletins  and  jour- 
months — the  boys  learning  farming,  the  girls  nals.  Their  laboratory  is  at  hand.  The 
homemaking,  both  during  the  session  and  in  fields  must  be  made  to  yield  larger  crops,  a 
vacation  time.  They  usually  enter  after  problem  upon  which  the  study  of  soils,  their 
completing  the  common-school  course,  but  cultivation,  and  fertilization  bears  very 
often  earlier,  the  only  entrance  requirement  directly.    The  swale  can  be  reclaimed  by  tile 
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draining,  the  pasture  unproved  by  reseeding.  now  is.    This  privilege  being  denied,  he  re- 

"How  Crops  Grow"  is  a  book  whose  essen-  turns  to  the  farm  and  merges  his  life,  not  un- 

tials  are  mastered,  its  spirit  infused  into  the  happily,  with  the  life  of  his  home  conununity. 
soil  and  the  results  garnered  in  granary  and 

haymow.    They  add  "How   Crops   Feed,"  IV 
applying  science  in  the  care  of  the  livestock, 

which   meantime  is   subjected   to   rigorous  The  contention  of  this  paper  is,  first,  that 

selective  tests  supplied  partly  by  exp)erience  the  college  errs  in  declining  to  admit  such  a 

and  partly  by  works  on  breeding  and  stock-  boy;   second,  and  more  important  from  the 

judging.    The  elements  of  carpentry,  brick-  standpoint   of   educational   reform,   it   errs 

laying,  concrete-molding,  iron-working,  are  again  in  admitting  any  other  type  of  boy  than 

learned  under  the  stimulus  of  exigent  need,  the  one  here  described.    For  the  college  is 

theory   being   invoked   at   every   point   to  society's  chief  agent  in  selecting  leaders,  a 

shorten  and  perfect  the  process.  function  whose  successful  performance  turns 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  full  tale  of  our  more  on  finding  the  right  quality  of  mind  to 
youth's  intellectual  interest.  The  spirit  of  educate  than  upon  any  other  point.  No  col- 
culture  pervades  the  home.  There  are  books  lege  ever  made  a  mistake  in  reaching  a  hand 
of  general  literature,  of  history,  biography,  to  the  young  man  of  talent  and  character, 
travel,  and  science.  A  shelf  row  of  sedate-  whatever  his  formal  deficiencies,  provided 
looking  volumes  attests  the  family's  addiction  only  he  could  connect  up  with  the  work 
to  a  literary  habit  nurtured  by  the  most  cul-  through  which  the  college  educated. 

tural  of  American  monthlies.    In  his  reading,  

pursued  with  the  ardor  of  a  world-searching  intelligence    the    foundation;     studies 

spirit,  the  boy  has  the  inestimable  advantage  ™^  scaffolding 

of  parental  guidance  and  sympathy.    He  It  is  fallacious  to  argue,  as  college  faculties 

receives  from  a  neighborhood  schoolmaster  are  prone  to  do,  that  the  preparatory  studies 

S3rstematic  instruction  in  German  and  more  are  the  foundations  of  the  college  education 

or  less  adequate  assistance  in  geometry  and  and  that  any  deficiencies  therein  will  make 

in  phjrsics.  the  superstructure  insecure.    Intelligence  is 

the  foundation,  and  likewise  the  edifice.    All 

SHALL  THE  COLLEGE  REFUSE  THIS  BOY  gj.^^^^  jjgj^^^  ^  ^^U  as  lower,  are  but  scaf- 

ADmssiON?  folding,   and  if  in  attempting  work  on  a 

After  five  years  of  such  wholesome  living,  a  third  story  some  additional  supports  are 
nearly  ideal  education  for  a  boy  between  the  needed  below,  it  may  not  prove  fatal  or  even 
ages  of  fourteen  and  nineteen,  he  suddenly  dangerous  to  set  them  as  required.  The 
develops  the  ambition  to  enter  one  of  the  amount  of  such  repair  work  that  students 
learned  professions,  in  preparation  for  which  can  safely  be  entrusted  to  do  will  vary 
he  needs  first  of  all  an  education  which  shall  with  their  power  and  earnestness  as  in- 
bring  his  finest  powers  to  fruition.  He  has  tellectual  builders, 
outgrown  both  the  method  and  the  spirit  of  a 

high  school,  whether  cultural  or  agricultural,      the  colleges  apply  no  adequate  test 
and  has  a  stock  of  genuine  knowledge,  which 

— while  not  showing  exacUy  the  traditional  The  proposition  that  you  must  first  find 
lines  of  crystallization — is  both  larger  in  a  boy  fitted  to  receive  the  higher  education 
amount  and  more  congruous  to  life  than  that  before  you  can  confer  the  gift  of  higher  edu- 
possessed  by  the  average  high-school  gradu-  cation  on  a  boy  appears  axiomatic,  and  yet,  in 
ate.  Yet,  when  he  applies  for  admission  practice,  the  colleges  all  over  America  are 
to  the  college  his  prayer  is  refused  because  he  denying  its  validity.  With  some  honorable 
can  muster  only  eight  units  in  the  formal  exceptions,  they  are  receiving  young  men  and 
subject  examinations  which  are  the  tests  graduating  them  in  masses  without  applying 
relied  on  to  determine  fitness  for  college  an  adequate  test  of  fitness  to  the  individual 
work.  He  has  no  certificate  of  graduation,  at  any  point  in  his  college  career.  It  is  not 
like  Ws  neighbor,  from  a  secondary  school,  applied  at  entrance,  the  natural  place  for  it, 
and  he  lacks  something  of  being  an  adult,  so  because  in  most  States  the  certification  plan 
that  he  cannot  enter  as  a  special  student,  of  admitting  students,  already  a  generation 
The  problem  of  making  his  requirements  is  old,  has  practically  superseded  all  direct  per- 
not  too  difficult  but  too  irksome:  he  would  sonal  dealings  between  the  applicant  and  the 
eagerly  plunge  forward  at  any  pace  the  college  college  authorities.  The  plan  of  giving  a 
might  set,  but  he  must  start  from  where  he  formal  examination  on  the  subject  matter  of 
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each  preparatory  study  has  worked  little  into  associated  schools  regarded  as  of  a  lower 
better,  for  the  fitting  schools  deliberately  scholastic  grade  and  conferring  degrees  other 
trained  boys  for  these  examinations,  succeed-  than  Bachelor  of  Arts.  But  wlule  such  a 
ing  only  too  well  with  mediocre  material.  policy  serves  to  palliate  it  cannot  cure  the  dis- 

In  the  olden  primitive  time,  when  there  ease.  It  k  like  withdrawing  the  sick  and  ail- 
were  few  high  schools,  it  used  to  be  necessary  ing  from  an  imseasoned  regiment  ordered  to 
for  some  college  professor  to  receive  each  new  advance  by  forced  marches  against  a  distant 
recruit,  quiz  him  about  his  early  training,  set  active  foe.  Of  those  setting  out,  only  the 
him  problems  in  algebra,  listen  to  his  reading  most  resourceful  will  answer  to  roll-call  in  the 
and  rendering  of  twenty  lines  of  Virgil,  and  heat  of  the  campaign;  the  rest  will  inevitably 
scan  his  list  of  the  '*ten  greatest  events"  of  burden  the  hospitals, 
universal  history.     But  now,  with  parchment 

the  sole  nexus,  between  the  man  and  the  col-  V 

lege,  such  mutually  embarrassing  prelimi- 
naries disappear;  the  man  deals  with  the  reg-  College  men  and  others  have  described 
istrar,  on  terms  of  full  equality,  conscious  of  with  abundant  exaggeration  the  shortcom- 
the  technical  sufficiency  of  Ms  "papers,"  ings  of  the  colleges,  and  it  is  now  clear  that, 
while  the  professor  may,  if  he  will,  add  the  for  the  most  part,  these  can  be  treated  as 
matriculation  days  to  his  all  too  brief  vacation,   effects  of  one  dominant  cause  (for  which  the 

The  trouble  with  this  process  is  that  it  is  college  is  not  alone  to  blame) — a  failure  to 
not  sufficiently  selective:  it  pours  into  the  select  with  prop>er  care  the  men  and  women 
hopper  an  unsifted  aggregate  representing  on  who  shall  pursue  the  college  courses.  This 
the  one  hand  genius  and  talent,  on  the  other  fact  accounts  for  the  low  tone  of  scholarship 
mediocrity  and  even  puerility.  The  college  prevailing  in  so  many  places,  the  loafing  and 
indulges  die  fatuous  hope  that  somehow  four  roistering  charged  mainly  against  the  very 
years  of  common  exposure  to  lecture  and  large  institutions,  the  lack  of  a  general  spon- 
quiz,  coupled  with  an  energetic  shaking  to-  taneous  interest  in  literary  matters  or  even  in 
gether  in  the  college  activities,  will  so  far  blur  questions  of  the  day,  the  craze  for  athletics, 
real  distinctions  as  to  justify  the  investiture  the  over-emphasizing  of  the  social  and  politi- 
of  all,  indifferently,  with  the  insignia  of  schol-  cal  phases  of  student  life.  It  accounts,  also, 
arship.  Why  not?  They  are  all  of  the  same  in  large  measure,  for  the  undue  splitting  up, 
vintage,  "class"  of  this  or  "class"  of  that  shredding,  and  vocationalizing  of  college 
year  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  They  studies;  for  the  allied  evil  of  "snap"  courses; 
have  come  down  armed  with  diplomas,  and  and  for  the  endless  machinery  designed  to 
bringing  transcripts  of  a  high-school  record  keep  uninterested,  hopeless,  or  indolent  stu- 
which  proves  them  free  from  the  " condition"  dents  at  work  after  some  fashion, 
in  Latin  or  in  solid  geometry  so  oppressive  to  There  should  be  no  surprise  at  these  results 
the  soul  of  a  college  dean.  of  a  matriculation  system  which,  although 

This  high-school  record  might  indeed  still  justifiable  in  days  when  few  but  picked  men 
reveal  deficiencies,  such  as  a  lack  of  ability  attended  the  high  schools,  is  now  quite  with- 
really  to  cope  with  any  abstract  subject  of  out  validity,  since  the  high  schools,  in  some 
study,  but  it  is  usually  scanned  merely  for  sections,  receive  a  majority  of  the  pupils  com- 
quantity  of  work  done,  not  for  quality.  In  pleting  the  common-school  course  and  gradu- 
the  class  examinations,  where  numbers  are  ate  most  of  those  who  enter  their  classes.  In 
large,  there  is  too  exclusive  concern  to  deter-  this  they  are  following  the  right  policy,  ful- 
mine  whether  the  work  of  the  particular  filling  their  community  fimction;  but  the  col- 
course  has  been  covered,  and  too  little  effort  lege  is  losing  sight  of  its  chief  function  when  it 
to  gauge  the  student's  growth  in  power  and  crowds  the  lecture  rooms  with  men  of  indiflfer- 
insight.  When  the  professor  has  graded  the  ent  or  weak  mentality, 
papers,  and  turned  in  the  records,  his  respon-  Where  abstruse  principles  of  science, 
sibility  ends.  mathematics,    philosophy,    or    history,    the 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  many  of  the  beauties  of  literary  style  or  the  subtle  connec- 
better  colleges  are  trying  honestly  and  even  tions  of  logic  have  to  be  so  handled  as  to  win 
heroically  to  eliminate  those  who  prove  them-  a  kind  of  response  from  minds  fitted  best  to 
selves  wholly  unable  to  profit  by  the  college  deal  with  concrete  things,  college  teaching  is 
studies.  Some  institutions  send  home  every  bound  to  want  that  \'irility  upon  which  the 
year,  mainly  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  best  growth  of  the  best  minds  depends.  The 
a  large  proi>ortion  of  the  entering  class,  while  time  and  energy  of  the  conscientious  in- 
r  •   "  ' — e  their  conspicuously  weak  students  structor  vdW  be  expended  mainly  on  the  weak 
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men  of  his  classes  while  strong  men  who  can  sional  school  numbers  of  average  minds  to  try 

master  the  subject  matter,  as  presented,  with  the  question  out  in  real  life,  and  everywhere  it 

little  effort,  suffer  neglect.    The  class  work  has  been  the  same  tragic  story  of  failure, 

affords  insuflScient  stimulus  for  such  minds.  Either  the  professions  have  discarded  them 

and   some  of  them   at  least — those  whose  altogether,  or  they  have  sunk  to  positions 

moral  purpose  is  not  yet  out  of  the  gristle —  which,  while  leaving  them  technically  within 

are  likely  to  form  the  habit  of  underexertion  the  bounds  of  a  profession,  make  them  in 

so  fatal  to  success  in  life.    The  rest,  influ-  reality  servitors  of  its  strong,  responsible 

enced  by  professors,  libraries,  and  labora-  practitioners.     The  colleges  are  to  blame  for 

tories,  will  keep  themselves  at  work  and  go  this  condition,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  but 

out  finally  to  become  leaders  in  the  intellec-  so  also  are  their  deluded  constituencies  who, 

tual  pursuits;    the  other  classes  mentioned  in  the  spirit  of  Simon  Magus,  would  substi- 

will  have  to  achieve  their  success,  if  at  all,  on  tute  skill  for  the  gift  of  God. 

very  different  planes  of  activity.  Training  can  do  much,  but  not  everything. 

These  choice  men  are  the  standing  justifica-  It  can  prepare  a  man  to  keep  school,  conduct 

tion  of  the  college,  even  when  it  falls  below  its  religious    services,    draft    legal    documents, 

opportunity.    On  the  other  hand,  the  bane  of  prescribe  medicines  for  known  ailments;  but 

(the  American  college  of  to-day  is  the  average  it  cannot  educate  children,  convict  men  of 
mindy — not  the  mind  of  the  common  man,  righteousness,  help  supreme  courts  to  reach 
so-called,  but  the  mind  only  meagerly  en-  true  decisions  in  doubtful  causes,  or  diagnose 
dowed  which  is  so  common  among  all  classes,  elusive  disorders  of  the  body.  Training  will 
Because  our  conunon  school — which  receives  make  the  average  man  a  passable  reporter  of 
all  except  the  hopelessly  defective — grad-  village  news,  but  not  a  great  editor;  arespec- 
uates  boys  into  'the  high  school,  the  high  table  land  surveyor,  but  not  a  consulting  en- 
school  into  the  college,  and  this  again  into  the  gineer;  it  might  make  him  a  trustworthy 
professional  school,  the  strange  doctrine  has  compiler  of  statistics,  but  it  can  never  make 
got  abroad  that,  given  sufficient  training,  him  a  statesman, 
the  average  mind  can  attain  to  any  desired 

intellectual  eminence.     As  well  assume  that  VI 
the  average  Pike's  Peak  tourist,  who  trains 

many  days  in  a  pleasant  camp  and  then  makes  Much  of  our  difficulty  springs  from  a  per- 
the  ascent  by  easy  stages,  keeping  within  vading  haziness  respecting  the  place  of  col- 
hailing  distance  of  his  physician,  is  ready  for  a  leges  in  the  economy  of  education.  If  the 
pedestrian  tour  of  the  Mountain  States,  in-  colleges — that  is,  those  institutions  which  con- 
cluding visits  to  all  i>eaks  and  glaciers!  It  fer  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  or  its  equiva- 
would  be  a  question  if  he  is  more  fit  than  the  lent,  and  whose  work  should  obviously  be 
man  who  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  up  in  keyed  to  the  intellectual  requirements  of 
the  car  by  way  of  the  cog-road.  On  the  later  professional  life — were  clear  as  regards 
other  hand,  that  young  man  is  nature's  their  controlling  function,  courses  of  study 
mountaineer  who,  muscular  and  resilient,  but  and  instructional  methods  would  naturally 
with  no  training,  begins  the  climb  by  morning  relate  themselves  to  that  function.  Then  / 
starlight  and  stands  at  evening  on  the  summit,  they  would  be  in  position  to  save  much  of  the 

present  waste  by  declining  to  matriculate 
men  who  are  not  qualified  to  receive  their 
instruction. 
The  average  mind  among  the  American 

people  is  worthy  of  all  admiration.    It  is  the  give  up  the  certification  plan! 
citadel  of  morality,  the  abode  of  good  sense 

and  what  is  called  good,  practical  judgment.  The  first  step  toward  true  reform  will  be 

It  can  be  trusted  implicitly  as  the  principal  the  abandonment  of  the  certification  plan  of 

repository  of  political  power  in  a  democracy  admitting  to  college.    This  plan,  as  it  works 

which   permits   the   free   development   and  out  imder  our  system,  makes  college  matricu- 

functioning  of  leadership.     It  can  be  taught  lation  at  once  too  easy  and  too  difficult.     It  is 

to'perform  with  high  efficiency  the  duties  per-  too  easy  for  those  who  are  drawn  up,  cog  by 

taining  to  the  usual  vocations.     But  that  it  cog,  through  twelve  years  of  school  attend- 

cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  the  strictly  intel-  ance  marked  by  the  performance  of  no  really 

lectual  pursuits  should  require  no  argument,  difficult  intellectual  feats  but  only  an  infinity 

Through  mistaken  kindness  or  wrong  policy,  of  "small  jobs."     It  is  too  difficult  for  those 

we  have  sent  forth  from  college  and  profes-  who,  though  abundantly  able  and  eager,  have 
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the  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  walk  part  way  instead  of  as  now  to  the  needs  of  average 

instead  of  holding  their  seats  in  the  educa-  men.    This  is  the  crucial  point.     Unless  the 

tional  car.  college  can  meet  the  demand  of  the  profes- 
sions for  a  broad,  deep,  illuminating  educa- 

EXAMINATIONS  TO  TEST  QUALITY,  NOT  Hon  characterized  by  the  most  rigorous  men- 

QUANTITY,  OF  WORK  lal    training,    it    will    eventually  forfeU    its 

By  substituting  for  the  present  plan  an  P^^^J^  ^^^  educational  system     Society  (^ 

examinaUon  whose  object,  like  that  of  the  afford  to  make  every  reasonable  provision  for 

new  Harvard  examination,  is  not  alone  to  test  avejage  minds  bent  on  attaining  their  highest 

the  candidate's  acquirements  in  a  mmimum  usefulness,  or  even   their  highest  personal 

number  of  prerequisite  studies,  but  especially  ^appmess;    but  the  public  interest  requires 

to  find  out  the  qualUy  of  his  mind,  we  would  ^*^f  ^^^y  TP^''^  ^J^  ^^^^  f  """^  "^.^^^  agenaes. 

correct  both  these  evils  at  one  stroke.    Such  ,   Lastly,  this  mode  of  admittmg  would  un- 

an  examination  should  be  mainly  but  not  ^^^^  the  door  to  talent^  youth  who  are  now 

wholly  oral;    it  should  be  conducted  by  a  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  a  coUege  educa- 

committee  of  say  three  persons  who  vary  J^^*^;    The  gift  of  genius  has  been  distnbuted 

sufficiently  in  their  pomts  of  view  to  make  the  ^''^^.*y»  ^"\^"g  ?"  ^^^^?r'  ^"^  ^^^  ^,  ^*^^  ""P?^^' 
test  a  fair  one.    This  committee  should  secure  tunity  to  develop  it.     Under  this  plan  a  labor-  , 
in  advance  as  complete  a  description  of  the  mgboy  of  briUiant  intellect  whose  daily  wage  • 
candidate  as  possible  from  the   school   he  ^  ^  nec^ity  to  the  home   could  graduaUy 
has  been  attending  or  from  other  sources.  P^^P^^^  ^^^«j^  ^^^  ^^"jg«  ^y  pnvate  study. 
Should  this  prove  favorable  on  all  points-his  ^^  correspondence  study,  or  with  the  help 
moral    character,    intellectual    habits,    the  ^^^^"  ^^^"^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^"^g  ^^^^^s. 
studies  he  has  pursued  and  the  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency   attained    in    them-a    very    short  ^^^^^'^  should  be  found  and  encouraged 

examination  would  suffice.     More  doubtful       -  ...    .  j         .  , 

cases  would  require  correspondingly  minuter  ^  ^^^P^^/  ^«  are  likely  to  underestimate  the 
treatment,  untU,  with  the  man  who  should  ^""^^,f  ^^  naturally  fit  men,  now  barred  out 
present  himself  an  entire  stranger,  with  of  college  by  the  traditional  requirements, 
meager  credentials,  the  process  would  become  ^^^  «>^^d  readily  enough  prepare  themselves 
very  searching  to  enter  with,  quite  as  promismg  an  eqmp- 

ment  as  that  possessed  by  the  regular  high- 
RESPONSiBiLiTY  FOR  PREPARATION  school  Candidates.    They  are  to  be  found  in 

every  walk  of  life.  Some  are  on  the  farms. 
The  proposed  system,  if  honestly  adminis-  many  are  teaching  rural  schools,  others  are 
tered,  would  not  merely  solve  the  problem  of  clerking  in  banks  and  commercial  offices  or 
getting  fit  men  for  the  college  work;  it  would  working  at  the  trades.  These  promising  men 
open  a  way  of  escai>e  from  the  present  illogi-  should  not  merely  be  welcomed;  they  should 
cal  college  entrance  situation  and  would  have  be  sought  out.  All  colleges  and  espyecially 
other  advantages  of  imf)ortance.  Responsi-  those  connected  with  State  universities  should 
bility  for  preparation  being  shifted  from  the  bear  torches  in  the  search.  It  is  a  phase  of 
high  schools  to  the  individual  aspirants  for  a  conservation  which  transcends  in  importance 
college  education,  the  high  schools  would  be  the  conservation  of  the  forests,  the  water 
encouraged  to  shape  their  courses  to  suit  the  powers,  and  the  coal.  Why  should  there  not 
needs  of  the  majority  of  their  students.  Of  be  "State  surveys"  for  this  higher  object, 
course  they  would  assist  to  the  extent  of  their  something  after  the  plan  proposed  by  Jeffer- 
facilities  those  fitting  for  college,  but  such  son  for  the  discovery  of  geniuses  in  Virginia? 
assistance — the  coaching  of  a  few  picked  boys  Not  all  naturally  brilliant  youth  will  desire 
and  girls  in  special  subjects — would  be  inci-  to  enter  the  professions,  and  this  is  well,  for 
dental  to  their  main  activity,  instead  of  as  here-  they  are  needed  in  the  other  walks  of  life  also 
tofore  the  characteristic  feature  of  their  work,  and  will  ever  be  found  in  goodly  numbers,  as 
These  selected  youth  would  take  a  swifter  now,  in  business,  in  the  trades,  on  the  farms, 
pace  than  the  general  classes,  with  the  double  Those  preferring  these  occupations  ought  to 
advantage  of  a  saving  in  time  and  a  gain  in  prepare  for  them  at  the  vocational  schools  or 
thehabit  of  severe  application.  in  other  effectual  ways.     The  college  course 

The  college  could  prepare  its  men  more  would  be  open  to  them  for  the  purpose,  but 
adequately  for  the  intellectual  callings,  since  they  would  be  exp)ected  to  pursue  it  under  the 
it  would  be  free  to  shape  both  the  courses  and  severe  intellectual  regimen  prescribed  for 
the  instruction  tp  the  needs  of  strong  men   those  looking  forward  to  the  professions. 
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ARE  THE  AMERICANS  A  LAWLESS  OR  LAW- 
NEGLECTING  PEOPLE? 

MOST  persons,  after  reading  the  apparent   munity  approves  and  supports  the  statute;   it  is 
arraignment  of  the  nation  by  Mr.  Vic-   enforced  without  disheartening  difficulties.     Dec- 

tors  YaiTosinthe^^/ca«/^r«a/./5.«-  ^X^'l^n,  .Js^yir^^^T.^,^JZ 

ology  (Chicago),  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  feel  character  of  the  citizenship;  tens  of  thousands  of 

comi>eUed  to  answer  the  above  query  in  the  *' naturalized"   Americans,   and   their   sons   and 

affirmative.     All  will  agree  with  him  when  he  daughters,  have  a  totally  different  conception  of 

savs   that   the   theme   is   a   seriou*;  one   and  ^H^^^V  observance.     They   are   respectable  and 

says  tnai  tne  meme  is  a  senous  one  ana  virtuous  citizens,  but  they  systematically  ignore  or 

deserves  carefiil  study.     Are  the  Amencans,  break  a  law  which  "does  not  appeal  to  them." 

he  asks,  peculiar  in  any  real  palpable  way  What  happens?    Local  officials,  in  spite  of  an  oath 

with  regard  to  their  attitude  toward  law,  reg-  ^°  enforce  all  laws,  suspend  the  Sunday  law;  the 

Ilia f inn    isnrijil  Hi<^inlinp?     Hp  cpt«i  nut  nn  liic    P*"^®^  *^  ^"^"^  ^^  ^^^^  sympathetic;  when  prosecu- 
ulation,  social  discipUneC     tie  sets  out  on  his  ^j^^g  ^^e  attempted,  juries  disagree  or  acquit  the 

inquiry    with    the    following    representative  offenders  .  .  .  elections,  votes,  platforms  sanction 

utterances  on  the  subject:  the  disregard  of  the  law.     The  proper  thing  for  the 

legislature  to  do  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  actual 

President  Taft.  addressing  the  Young  Repub-  conditions  and  in  the  interest  of  law  itself  grant 

lican  Club  of  New  York  a  few  months  ago,  said:  }^^  ^P^*^*^  „  ^^  ^'.^»^s  ^'^  the  matter  of  Sunday 

"I  believe  that  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  hold  the  observance.     But  this  is  not  done  .  .  .     The  Sun- 

law  as  sacred  as  we  should  "  ^^y  '^^  remains  on  the  statute-book,  but  in  the 

Senator    Borah    of    Idaho,    who   preceded    the  ^^""^f  ^^'if®.  ^^  '^  ^  ^^^^  ^^"e'"-     Respect  for  law  is 

President  on  the  occasion,  used  these  words:   "We  weakened  in  consequence, 
are  even  now,  in  our  youth,  the  most  lawless  of  any 
of  the  great  civilized  nations.    There  is  no  country       Take  municipal  ordinances  prohibiting  the 

of  first  importance  where  there  is  so  little  respect  i:**.^^*   „  ^r  ^^.JL*.^ ^  ^«^*^«  4*  -j 

for  law  beSuse  it  is  law  (as  herel."  ,  littenng  of  Streets  or  expectoraUon  on  side- 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  Uni'  walks, 
versity  in  an  address  stated  that  "in  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  a  profound  deterioration  in  prix-ate       Educated  and  refined  men  and  women  favor 

and   public  conduct      had  taken  place.     On  all  t^em  and  respect  them We  forget  that  there 

sides     we  see  a  desperate  mdiflference  to  morals  ^^e  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  or  residents  in 

and  manners.  _  ..  •  „     »    .u  every  large  city  who,  in  the  striking  words  of  a 

A  Chicago  educator,  in  an  indignant  letter  to  the  sj^yf^  immigrant  leader,  live  underneath  America, 

press,  complained  that     there  is  so  much  playing  „„t  ;„  America.     What  are  health  ordinances  to 

fast  and  loose  with  law  in  this  country   so  much  (^e  foreign  colonies,  to  the  recent  arrivals,  to  the 

corruption  and  disorder,  so  much  legislative  par-  tenement-house  population?     These  ...  do  not 

{r"'"^li3  '"•'''  ^u'^-l  ""f ^^  °Jt  """l  ^'"^\    even  know  that  Vhe  ordinances  exist What 

Everybody    in    authority,    from    the    individual    j^  ^y^^         ,  j     ,„  ^^^j  -^^^  .^^  ordinances 

policeman  to  the  Supreme  Court,  takes  it  into  his  ^.^  habituallv  violated,  consciously  and  uncon- 

own  hands  to  d«:ide  whether  a  law  is  to  be  en-  ^.„„g,        ^  }  j;^  ^  /„j  spasmodic 

forced  or  not.  and  if  so.  how  much.     We  are  not  a  "crusades"   remind   us  of  the  existencrof  the 

nation,  we  are  a  rabble.  ordinances— on  paper.     Such  occasional  "enforce- 
ment "  merely  emphasizes  the  farcical  nature  of  the 

If  the  facts  are  as  alleged,  "  what  is  the  proceedings.     Yet  how  irrelevant  and  superficial  it 

matter  with  Americans?    What  causes  and  >»  to  exclaim,  apropos  of  such  farcical  proceedings, 

feeds  their  aUeged  lawlessness?"     Mr.  Yar-  ''^°J  ^V^^P^  Americans  are  as  a  nation!"    The 

u  ij    xt.   ..  ill  i       r         J  •     .^1  blunder  is  in  enacting  laws  and  ordinances  which 

ros  holds  that    laws  are  not  enforced  m  the  "have  no  chance." 

United  States  as  successfully,  as  easily,  as 

thoroughly  as  in  any  advanced  European       j^  ^^e  case  of  the  negro  population  the 

country  because   hke-mmdedness    is  largely  breakdown  of  law  and  justice  is  far  more 

absent.       He  gives  some  illustrations  drawn  g^rious 

from  current  attempts  to  deal  with  burning 

^                *  We  lynch  and  burn  men  suspected  of  crime. 

_-           r...             %o         •••  •••  ^^   have   witnessed   grave   miscarriages  of 

Take  our  Sunday  laws.  A  State  legislature  com-  justice  in  the  courts  owing  to  the  antipathy  of 
posed  almost  entirely  of  Americans  of,  say,  BritiSh  juries  toward  the  negro;  we  acquiesce  in  whole- 
descent,  passes  a  statute  providing  for  observance  gale  disfranchisement  of  black  citizens  under  un- 
of  Sunday  after  the  Puritan  manner.     The  com-  fair  and  discriminatory  State  laws. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,   that  that  there  is  too  much  "judicial  legislation"  in  the 

only  half  a  century  ago  the   negroes   were  g"^^  "^  "JI^Tu  interpretation    .  .  .  Judges  have 

1  \\r     ij  I^J  1    I?  \^  been  charged  by  popular  leaders  and  progressive 

slaves.     Would^ny  other  people  "show  more  legislators   with   Slsurpation"   and   da^   bias. 

self-restraint,  less  prejudice,  more  humanity  Such  charges,  such  suspicions,  and  agitation  are 

than  the  American? "  not  conducive  to  respect  for  law  and  govem- 

Another   potent   cause   of   "lawlessness"  ™ent.          .  ^.     ^       .    .  ,  .      .    . 

•*.  J  u     AT     ir           •    4.1.      4.       *.             A  £  Commendation  for  a  legislature  is  the  exception. 

Cited  by  Mr.  Yarros  is  the  structure  and  form  ...  The  average  legislature  is  generally  under 

of  our  government.  fire.     It  is  accused  of  inefficiency,  of  treachery,  of 

corruption,  of  servility  to  special  and  predatory 

•    Federalism    is   distinctly   an   experiment.  .  .  .  interests.  .  .  .  Many  of  our  lawmakers  are  con- 

A  union  of  *'  sovereign  "  States  has  great  and  splen-  demned  as  cheap  policemen,  tools  of  selfish  bosses, 

did  advantages.  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  less  attractive  representatives  of  privilege.     "Too  much  politics" 

side  to  the  picture.     In  the  field  of  morals  state  is  one  of  our  serious  political  troubles.     We  have 

rights  and  state  freedom  yield  evils  as  well  as  too  many  elections,  too  many  candidates,  too  many 

benefits.  .  .  .  What    does    "law"    mean    to    the  offices.  .  .  .  The  men  who  live  by  politics  .  .  . 

divorce  colony  of  Reno?     What  does  it  mean  to  thrive  on  politics.     The  disinterested  citizen  can- 

Wn  and  women  who  marry  in  one  State,  obtain  a  not  compete  with  them, 
divorce  in  another,  and  form  new  alliances  in  a 

fceUa„.ltZglytrS^^«^^^^^^^^  ,    Besides  all  this,  "the  law's  delays  and  the 

divorce  litigation.  law  s  techmcauties  and  red  tape  are  noton- 

ous;  litigation  is  costly,  and  criminal  justice 

Then,  again,  our "  chaotic  corporation  laws  slow    and    uncertain."     It    scarcely    needs 

put  a  premium  on  deception  and  fraud."         urging    that    "inefficiency,    waste,    farcical 

technicalities  in  the  administration  of  law 
What  one  State  will  not  do  for  corporations  an-   and  justice  undermine  men's  respect  for  con- 
other   will;     there    is   apparently    nothing   some   stituted  authority." 

Lr7£s"rd"f„°n';i5K";'.*'"^>^Va?(r^^^^  .    Sununmg  up  the  whde  matter  Mr.  Varr,^ 

of  corporation  law  is  true  of  railroad  legislation,  of  ^s  of  opmion  that^  m  any  court  of  reason  and 

anti- monopoly  legislation,  of  pure-food  legislation,  philosophical    insight"    a   demurrer    to    the 

etc.  .  .  .  Need  we  wonder  that  "  respect  for  law "  indictment  of  the  American  nation  on  the 

IS  w^ker  with  us  than  with  nations  that  ha^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  "lawlessness"   must  be  fuUy   sus- 

conflicts  of  junsdiction,  nd  fantastic  legal  fictions?  ^   .       ,      ax    •        .      /T     x    j.  1 1   "'^    .i 

tamed.    Owing  to  the  Indian  problem,  the 

.  Two  other  major  causes  of  ^lawlessness"  "slavery  and  the  negro  problem  m  its  various 
are  named  by  Mr.  Yarros-the  unique. pre-  R^^^^,  f'^^  ^^f  ^^^^  immigration,  the  ques- 
rogative  of  the  courts  in  regard  to  legislation,  ^.^  «^  law-enforcement  is  one  of  exceptional 
knd  the  lack  of  respect  for  most  of  our  difficulty  m  the  Umted  States;  and  the 
lenslators  country  has  before  it  a  stupendous  task,  as 

well  as  a  supreme  duty,  in  promoting  solidar- 

There  is  much  discontent  and  impatient  criti-  ^^y,   like-mindedness,   and   unity  among  its 
cism  of  the  courts.  .  .  .  The  feeling  is  widespread    citizens. 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  BUILDING  A  POLITICAL 

PLATFORM 

THIS  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  Taking  things  in  the  order  of  time  rather 
party  doctrine  as  enunciated  in  the  vari-  than  of  importance,  Mr.  Rowell  gives  the  his- 
ous  platforms  offered  by  the  political  parties  tory  of  the  Progressive  platform  as  follows: 
in  this  Presidential  year,  but  the  whole  After  the  June  convention  of  the  Republican 
country  has  been  interested  in  the  distinctive  party  at  Chicago,  the  duty  of  preparing  a 
tenets  of  the  Progressive  party  as  set  forth  by  preliminary  platform  draft  for  the  Progressive 
the  August  convention  at  Chicago,  and  the  party  was  assigned  to  a  provisional  committee 
account  of  how  this  platform  was  made  and  consisting  of  ex-Forester  Gifford  Pinchot, 
who  made  it  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the  Dean  William  D.  Lewis  of  the  University  of 
men  and  women  of  all  parties.  Such  an  ac-  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  and  Mr.  Rowell. 
count  is  given  by  Mr.  Chester  H.  Rowell,  who  Afterward  Dean  Kirchwey,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Committee  on  versity  Law  School,  was  added  to  the  pro- 
Resolutions,  in  the  California  Outlook  (Los  visional  committee,  which  met  in  Chicago, 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco)  for  August  17.  and  enlisted  the  assistance  of  William  Allen 
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White  of  Kansas,  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior James  R.Garfield, 
and  Charles  McCar- 
thy, of  the  Wisconsin 
L^slative  Reference 
Bureau,  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the 
drafting  of  the  con- 
structive legislation 
that  has  made  Wis- 
consin famous.  This 
provisional  committee 
worked  day  and  night 
on  a  tentative  draft 
until  the  meeting  of 
the  convention  on 
August  5,  when  an 
official  committee  was 
appointed  from  the 
members  of  the  con- 
\ention. 

This    committee  _ 

consisted  of  one  dele-  ^^^.^  uemberb  of  thk  i> 
gate  from  each  State  'r„j-  PH<Ki'i(>: 

of    the    Union,    thus 

constituting  a  body  one-half  as  large  as  the 
United  States  Senate.  Immediately  after  its 
organization,  the  new  committee  held  open 
sessions  at  which  any  person  haiing  sugges- 
tions was  given  opportunity  to  present  them. 
It  then  held  a  meetingand  called  a  roll  of  States 
for  suggestions  from  its  own  members.  After- 
ward a  sub-commillee  was  appointed  consist- 


chwcv,  of  Colui 
■sily  U»  School 


ing  of  members  of  the 
|irovisionalcomniitlee 
already  named,  and 
several  others,  includ- 
ing Herbert  KnOT 
Smith,  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  had  only 
recently  resigned  his 
position  at  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, and  Mr, 
Ccoi^eRecord,ofNi'w 
Jersey  while  outside 
assistance  was  rend- 
ered by  Miss  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  John  Mitchel!, 
and  Professor  Samuel 
McCune  Limlsay,  of 
Columbia  University. 
On  the  full  committee 
also  were  Miss  Alice 
Cari^nter,  of  Mni-r- 
achusetts,  William 
Dudley  Fouike,  of  In- 
diana, and  Governor 
Carej'.  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Rowell  states  that  the  woman -suffrage 
plank  was  written  by  Jane  Addams,  the  labor 
plank  by  John  Mitchell,  the  conservation  and 
waterways  plank  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  the 
legal  and  constitutional  planks  by  Dean 
Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dean  Kirchwcy, 
of  New  York,  heads  of  two  of  the  three  princi- 
pal law  schools  of  the  country,  while  the  reso- 
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lution  relating  to  social  and  industrial  justice 
was  worked  out  with  the  collaboration  of  Pro- 
fessor Lindsay,  of  Columbia.  Such  an  array 
of  names  is  indeed  imposing,  but  one  might 
easily  infer  that  these  experts  in  their  various 
subjects  merely  foisted  on  the  party  their  own 
individual  views.  Mr.  Rowell  denies  that 
such  was  the  fact.  He  says  that  the  sub- 
committee worked  an  additional  day  and 
night  on  the  material  as  presented,  and  then 
the  entire  platform  was  debated,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  and  line  by  line,  by  the  full 
committee  of  forty-eight. 


Colonel  Roosevelt^s  relation  to  the  platform 
has  been  frequently  misimderstood  and  mis- 
represented. The  result  of  the  work  of  the 
sub-committee,  which  was  merely  a  provis- 
ional draft,  was  glanced  over  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  generally  approved  by  him. 
After  the  full  committee  had  completed  its 
work,  he  went  over  it  again  carefully  with  a 
group  of  the  members  of  the  committee  con- 
sisting of  Dean  Lewis,  William  Allen  White, 
and  Mr.  Rowell.  He  made  many  sug- 
gestions, some  of  which  were  accepted,  but 
not  all. 


WHAT   MAKES  VERMONT   SIGNIFICANT  IN 

PRESIDENTIAL  YEARS 


THE  intense  interest  that  is  always  mani- 
fested during  Presidential  years  in  Ver- 
mont State  elections  held  early  in  September 
has  become  a  regular  characteristic  of  our 
quadrennial  campaigns.  The  size  of  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State  serves  as  a  barometer  in  the  making  of 
election  forecasts,  and  it  has  long  been  cus- 
tomary for  Republicans  and  Democrats  ahke 
to  accept  as  a  reliable  indication  the  rising  or 
falling  of  that  majority  above  or  below  the 
normal  standard.  If  Uie  Republican  major- 
ity falls  below  a  certain  number  of  thousands, 
the  Democrats  expect  a  \'ictory  for  their 
party  in  November,  while  if  the  majority  re- 


.»i* 


) 


f*imm^ 


WAKK  rr,  i.kntlemen! 

Frvni  the  Inln  Oiran  (Chicago), 


mains  normal,  or  rises  above  normal,  the 
Republicans  foretell  their  own  success. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly f  Mr.  Edward  Stanwood,  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  the  subject  of  Presidential 
elections,  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  result 
in  Vermont  has,  in  almost  all  cases,  been  a 
sure  prognostication  of  the  outcome  in  No- 
vember. So  far  from  being  a  superstition, 
Mr.  Stanwood  declares  that  this  method  of 
prediction  is  founded  upon  a  philosophical 
principle  that  cannot  be  successfully  disputed. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  as  surely  defeated  in  1896,  when 
Vermont  gave  Grout  ^8,000  majority,  as  he  was 
when  the  polls  closed  m  NovemDer.  In  order  to 
maintain  this  proposition  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  a  single  voter  anywhere  in  the  country 
changed  his  political  intention  as  a  consequence  of 
the  \  ermont  election,  or  that  any  man,  previously 
undecided,  determined  to  "jump  on  the  band- 
wagon.'* The  real  reason  is  that  men  in  Indiana, 
in  Idaho,  and  in  Vermont,  influenced  by  the  same 
events,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  same  arguments,  act  the  same  way. 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  drawn  in  one  direction, 
others  in  the  opposite  direction,  according  to  what 
manner  of  men  they  are,  and  what  originalopinions 
and  tendencies  they  represent. 

Grant  that  Vermont  is  not,  politically  speaking, 
a  typical  American  community,  yet  it  does  contain 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  although  in  differ- 
ent proportions  from  the  distribution  in  many  other 
communities.  When,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
there  has  or  has  not  been  a  perceptible  political 
change,  caused  by  a  movement  by  one  or  more  of 
the  many  classes  of  population  from  one  party  to 
the  other,  the  country  is  supplied  with  a  reasonr 
ably  trustworthy  view  of  the  state  of  political  senti- 
ment in  Indiana,  Idaho,  and  elsewhere.  Events,  it 
is  true,  may  occur  between  September  and  Novem- 
ber that  will  affect  and  modify  political  action  all 
over  the  country,  and  in  Vermont  as  well;  but  they 
must  be  events,  and  not  merely  transitory  waves  of 
sentiment. 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  VIEW  OF  OUR   THIRD-TERM 

SUPERSTITION 

IT  is  useful  sometimes  to  see  ourselves  as    that  no  American  should  hold  Presidential  office 
Others  see  us.    We  have  become  used  to  f^''  '"^''^  ^*»a"  ^^^/^I"'^  "^^^  K^^  ^^^  ^  ^^"; 

.^.  .  /.  r»  •^»  L  •  ^L      tary  purpose.     But  America  to-day  is  abreast  of 

cnUasms  from  our  British  cousins  across  the   ^o^^,,^;  a^erent  world-conditions.     The  external 

Atlantic,  but  it  is  something  new  to  have  our  universe  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  American 
defects  [X)inted  out  by  a  citizen  of  the  young  Civil  War  has  totally  disappeared.  There  was  no 
commonwealth  of  Australia.  This  is  the  United  Germany  then,  still  less  a  modern  Japan. 
^     ,  ji.1  A^       -KM       r^       ^    XT  let  the  American  people,  takmg  them  m  the  bulk, 

task  undertaken  by  Mr.  Grant  Hen-ey,  although  they  arc  engaged  in  digging  the  equiva- 
Sectional  President  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  lent  of  a  new  Suez  Canal,  still  think  and  act  along 
Department  of  the  Young  Australian  Move-  the  lines  laid  down  by  that  prehistoric  Virginian 
ment,  in  the  New  Age  (London);  and  it  can-  warrior,  George  Washington. 

not  be  charged  against  him  that  he  displays  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ ..  ^^  ,^^g^  ^„^  intelligent  Anglo- 
any  lack  of  asswance  m  the  discharge  of  his  ^^^^^„  jj^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  ,^^^^,J^  ^^^^^^ 

self-imposed  office  of  candid  fnend  His  ^^^  ^^j^^^^  ^^  dissertations  upon  the  views 
article  entitled     The  American  Third-term  ^j    ..^^j^    ^^^i„^^    j^j^^^^    yj^^^^    ^^^^j^  „ 

Superstition--What    urn  d    Lincoln    do?      ^^  Washington   is  as  dead   as  Queen 

was  written  before  the  last  Republican  Con-  ^^^^^  ^„^ ,.  j^  -^  ^  ;     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^„.. 

vention;  but  he  thmks  its  appearance  after  can  people,  who  are  so  sensible  in  most  things, 

that  event  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  ^j,,  "^ot  permit  George  Washington  and  his 

"renunding   the  Amen^ns   that   they   are  doctrines  to  remain  peacefully  in  the  grave." 

a  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  of  na-  r             j             ^ 

tionSy  and  that  an  interest  in  their  Presi-  But  this  great  and  vital  fact  remains  impervious 

dential  campaign,  not  inferior,  but  in  some  to  all  the  provincial  sentimentality  of  the  American 

.      ."    1    .              •    *   1          u       J  M  people — the  fact  that  the  time  of  Washmgton  is 

ways  superior  to  their  own,  is  taken  abroad.  ^^.""^^^  ^^^^.  ^^at  Washington.  Jeflferson,  Madi- 

He  goes  on  to  say:  son,  Hamilton,  if  they  could  emerge  from  the  tomb, 

would  be  absolutely  worthless  to  the  American 
For  it  is  one  of  the  prime  defects  of  the  inhabi-  |,eople  as  current  political  guides;  and  that,  as 
tants  of  the  United  States  that  thev  are  in  some  a  corollar>%  this  nonsensical  national  attitude  of 
respects  the  most  provincial-minded  Anglo-Saxon  obeisance  towards  Washington  must  be  abandoned, 
people  under  the  sun.  A  diligent  perusal,  for  many  and  a  more  practical  attitude  adopted  in  America 
months  past,  of  all  kmds  of  American  magazines  towards  the  problems  of  the  present  and  ot  the 
and  newspapers,  fails  to  provide  any  evidence  coming  time, 
which  woulcl  show  that  the  American  people,  as 

interpreted  by  their  newspaper  and  magazine  America,  we  are  told,  has  "become  smitten 
editors,  even  remotely  understand  the  importance  ^^^j^h  the  disease  of  provincialism  in  its  most 
of  their  Presidential  choice.    They  seem  to  regard     .;-,  i^„4.  f  '' 

the  contest  between  Taft  and  Roosevelt,  to  say    vinueni  lorm. 

nothing  of  the  personal  rivalrv  between  Woodrow  ^^^  ^^^ j^^  j^  ^^^^^j^  „^^.  ^^.^.^,  y^^^  f^,^  j^^ 
\\  ilson,    Underwood    oj^  Alabama,    and  J  udson    ^^^^^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^  its^ridiculous  cult  of  Washington 

men — the  Theodore 

cognizant  of  the  new 

y  are  measured  by 

Insurgent-Democrat  in  his  disregard  for  the  rela-  lvashW^u!n  7or"\Turelv"*nrivate^  rea^ns  ^refused 
tion  between  the.Presidential  pers,nality  and  the    ,^^»:J';;f  .""third  Tm 'asTesidem  '.  But'o 


arm  witW  theij^  better  judgment     They  weigh  ^                   ,      represents  the  apotheosis  of   pro- 

Taft,  not  again^-von  Bethmann^Hollw^  or  even  vincialtnutiWy.      •  ■  But  howeter  long  it  may  be 

Asqu.  h.  ^^aiiC    ttfosevvir-and^nator  La  befof/th^American  nation  gives  over  tfieWashing- 

Follette.  .  .  .  The  Unlfed  States  ,s  the  only  first-  ,      ^          .^^^j  ^^rld  has  a  right  to  demand 

Hass  civilized    nation    that    provides   a    political  ^      ^^  y.^-^^   ^^j^.^,  ^^all  forthwith  win  free 

Procrustean  bed  limited  to  an  ei^ht-years  tenure,  ^         ^    trammels  of  the  Washington  third-term 

for  Its  ablest  statesmen.    There  may  be-doubtless  ,       ^stition.    This,  of  course,  may  seem  an  arro- 

thcre  are-many   ridiculous   features  atout    the  '        ,  j^               ^^             ^^  ^   non-American 

governmental  systems  of  European  countries  like  ^^^^ver.    TheAmericanV>ple.  it  may  be  sharply 

England  and  Germany:    but  even  in  the  land  of  ^^    ^^^^  ^„  exclusive  right  to  prescribe  their 

Bismarck,  with  all  Its  Conserv-ative  traditions,  the  »„  Presidential  conditions;    and  if  they  object 

principle  obtains  that  a  statesman  may  hold  office  ^^^  y^-      president  for  a  third  term,  that 

so  long  as  his  services  seem  useful  to  the  nation.  •    ,i.J\j  _^_  affafr 

In  the  formative  years  of  American  history,  when        ^         .         ,.'    ,,    ,„_    „ ^„„i.:„„    »«    ♦!,« 

the  United  States  had  only  a  relatively  small  part  Excusing    hlltiself    for    preaching    to    the 

to  play  in  the  domain  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  rule  American   people   on    the   ground    that    ex- 
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President  Roosevelt  when  in  England  lee-  The  Democratic  candidate.  Governor 
tured  the  British — "very  rightly,  it  seems  to  Woodrow  Wilson  is,  like  Governor  Judson 
us'* — on  their  duty  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Hervey  Harmon  of  Ohio,  "still  on  the  side  of  pro- 
says:  vincialism.     They  do  not  imderstand  the 

One  hopes,  therefore,  to  be  pardoned  for  making  u       i«a.*      •     ^u               t  ^        »» 

the  suggestion  that,  in  place  of  the  Washington  world-politics  m  the  near  future. 

third-terra  superstition,  the  American  people  it  would  be  a  tremendous  disaster  for  the  Anglo- 
should  address  to  themselves  this  question :  What  Teutonic  group  of  nations  if  .  .  .  Wilson  or 
would  Lincoln  do?  The  great  President  who  held  Harmon  were  to  be  elected  in  1912.  Let  the  Amer- 
the  United  States  together  at  the  crucial  epoch  jcan  people  make  no  mistake  about  it— it  is  the 
was  assassinated  shortly  after  the  commencement  world,  and  not  merely  the  United  States  that  de- 
of  his  second  term.  If  Lincoln  had  lived,  and  if  mands  Roosevelt  in  action.  ...  The  Republican 
the  nece^ities  of  the  Reconstruction  penod  had  party  had  its  beginning  with  Lincoln.  Now  .  .  . 
demanded  a  continuation  of  Lincoln  s  Presidentia  there  is  a  work  of  reconstruction  to  be  carried 
sway,  would  the  Illinois  rail  splitter  have  allowed  through  that  calls  for  a  man  of  the  Lincoln  cali- 
the  Washingtonian  precedent  to  debar  him  from  bre.  And  Roosevelt,  with  all  his  faults,  is  the  only 
serving  a  third  term?  That  is  a  question  whose  American  leader  who  impresses  the  external  world 
answer  would  cast  an  interesting  light  on  Roose-  as  being  equal  to  the  job.  .  .  .  Taft  is  the  Balfour— 
velt  8  noraiimtion.  .  .  .  But  it  ought  to  go  on  allowing  for  rainor  discrepancies— of  American  pol- 
record  that  the  peoples  of  these  over-sea  Common-  jtics.  Neither  can  lead  his  party  to  victorSr.  There- 
wealths  of  the  British  Empire  are  vividly  interested  fore  the  party  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  capuin. 
in  Roosevelt  s  success.    When  Roosevelt  sent  the 

American  Fleet  to  Australia,  he  revolutionized  Both  England  and  America,  Mr.  Hervey 

this  country's  attitude  towards  the  United  States  ^^^^      ^^^j  do  well   to  make  an   end   of 

We  want  to  see  Roosevelt  President  again,  that  •     •  i«               j             j                     ^1        ^1. 

the  Stars  and  Stripes  may  float  level  with  our  provmaalism    and    ponder    eamesUy    the 

Australian  Flag  in  the  Pacific.  simple  question:  "What  would  Lincoln  do?'* 


SOCIALIST   DEVELOPMENT  OF   POLITICAL 

ORGANIZATION  AND    METHODS 

IT  is  a  fact  little  known,  that  the  Socialists  no  herding  of  local  officeholders,  no  packing  of 

are  introducing  among  us  a  new  type  '^^'  .delegate  bodies,  no  exchange  of  politiral 

,        ,...     ,               •     »•             J                  !•.•     1  promises  and  favors,  no  force,  and  no  fraud.     As 

of  pohUcai  orgamzaUon  and  new  pohticai  ^  consequence,  contests  are  few  and  the  delegate 

methods  very  much  m  contrast  with  those  to  to  the  national  convention  goes  to  that  body  ordi- 

which,  through  long  usage,  we  have  become  narily  uninstructed,  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the 

habituated,  writes  Prof.  Robert  F.  Hoxie,  of  ""•'  '^"•e-  »"«!  beholden  to  no  boss  or  machine. 

D  rH^'ri^''*^  °^  ^S^^'*'  V^  ^^-^f"'"'^^  i  This  independence  of  the  rule  of  the  machine 

Political  Economy,  this  contrast  bemg  most  ^^^  ^^e  boss,  enjoyed  by  the  individual  So- 

prominent  in  the  matter  of  national  conven-  dalist  delegate,  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 

tions   and   the   nomination  of    Presidential  convention  as  a  whole.     This  is  mainly  due 

candidates.     Thoughtful  consideration  of  and  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ,.^,,^  Socialist  convention,  in 

an  imparual  judgment  on  this  new  departure  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^1,^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,j     ^^^ 

of  the  Soaahsts  compel  one  to  say  that  it  is  j^  3,^      th^r  free  from  the  dominating  and 

evident  that  the  old  pohticai  organiza  ions  manipulating  influence  of  a  national  com- 

might  with  advantage  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  ^j^^^-^  unresponsive  to  the  immediate  wUl  of 

book  of  the  new  party.     For  example:  the  party  membership." 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Socialist  party  Another  striking  contrast  exists  between 

organically  is  the  direct  control  of  the  party  mem-  the  old  party  national  committees  and  their 

bership  and  the  consequent  direct  and  mdividual  j^^j^^  ^^^  ^y^^  Socialist  naUonal  tsommittee 

responsibility  of  party   representatives.     This  is  -..i    .^    i.     .^    j  /•        ^'            o             r  -.i. 

exemplified  in  theVlection  of  the  delegates  to  the  with  its  hmited  functions.    Some  of  the  more 

national  convention.    Unlike  the  old  parties,  the  important  differences  may  be  summarized  as 

Socialists  hold  no  subordinate  conventions  for  this  follows: 
purpose — either  State,  Congressional,  district,  or 

county.     On  the  contrary,  the  representatives  of  The  old  party  national  committees  are  elected 

each  State  are  seated  in  the  convention  by  the  for  a  term  of  four  years.     Consequently,  at  the 

direct  vote  of  the  party  membership  in  that  State,  time  of  performance  of  their  most  vital  functions 

Each  voting  member  of  the  national  convention  they  represent   the  faction  dominant   four  years 

therefore  is  an  individual  delegate  at  large  from  the  previously.      Their    members   are    beyond    partv 

State  of  his  residence.    By  this  method  of  election  recall  or  control,  inasmuch  as  the  bodies  which 

the  local  boss  and  the  local  machine  are  entirely  elected  them  had  only  temporary  existence.     It  is 

eliminated.     There  is  no  preliminary  wire-pulling,  evident  that  the  natural  purpose  of  such  a  com- 
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mltteeis  to  continue  in  power  the  faction  in  control  existence   of    a   steam   roller.  .  .  .  Everything   is 

at  the  time  of  its  appointment,  and  that,  through  dragged  into  the  op>en,  dictation  by  no  man  is 

its  ability  to  determine  the  personnel  of  the  tern-  tolerated,  and  any  attempt  at  gavel  rule  is  met 

porary  organization,  and  practically  to  name  the  and  defeated  by  quick  app>eal. 
temporary  chairman,   it   is  able  to  go  very   far 

toward  the  domination  of  the  convention  This  Professor  Hoxie  notes,  in  passing,  the  re- 
was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  events  of  the  last  ,^  i  .  ,  u  i  r  n  j  ^.i:  r 
Republican  convention.                                              ^^Its  which  would  have  followed  the  use  of 

The    Socialist    national   committee    is   elected  Socialist  methods  by  the  Republican  party  in 

directly  by  the  party  membership  for  short  terms;  connection  with  the  Presidential  nomination 

its  members  are  subject  to  recall  at  any  time  by  |_}^ig  year 

referendum  vote  of  the  party  in  the  States  which  ^  J       ' 

they  represent;  and  their  duties  in  connection  with  »-•        c                            •      •      . 

the  national  convention  are  defined  by  the  party  ^»rst,  State  representation  in  the  convention  in 

constitution:  namely,  (i)  to  issue  the  call;  (2)  to  proportion    to    p^rty    membership    would    have 

publish  a  roster  of  accredited  delegates;  (3)  formu-  greatly  reduced  Taft  s  strength  by  cutting  down 

late  rules  and  order  of  business;  (4)  through  the  the  relative  number  of  Southern  delegates.    Second, 

chairman  to  call  the  convention  to  order;  (5)  to  Roosevelt  delegates  would   probably   have   been 

make  reports  and  recommendations  to  it  after  it  ^^^ed  without  contest  in  those  States  where  the 

is  organized.     But  it  has  no  power  to  pass  upon  I^^ty  vote  was  in  his  favor.     Third    it  is  likely 

the  credentials  of  delegates  nor  to  interfere  with  th^J,,^'?^  majority  of  contests  would  have  been 

the  organization,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  decided  m  Roosevelt  s  favor,  because  he  would  then 

convention  itself.  doubtless  have  had  a  majority  of  the  uncontested 

delegates.     Fourth,  this  being  the  case,  the  con- 

_,,         1       ij                          •          •    ii       •  vention  would  in  any  event  have  been  organized 

Thus  the  old  party  committee  is    an  mstru-  by  the  Roosevelt  forces— they  would  have  elected 

ment  so  devised  that  it  may  easily  stand  above  the  temporary  chairman  and  the  convention  com- 

the  party  will,  and  hold  the  convention  in  mittees.     In  short,  Roosevelt's  nomination  would 

the  grip  of  the   mortmain,"  while   the   So-  ^^^^  ^^"  practically  certain. 

cialist    committee    is    "to    the    convention  ^                ^-     1      ^1.    o    •  ••  ^ 

^^^^Ur  «  k^irv^t.i  ^«,„v^  i^  *u^  ♦^^..o^^*:^^  ^(  In  one  particular  the  Socialist  convention 

merely  a  nelpiul  device  m  the  transaction  01  ^*^  ^                 1    ui    •           ^'      •     a 

its  business,  and  to  the  party  membership  a  fonstitutes  a  remarkable  innovation  in  Amer- 

responsive  servant."  ican  politic^:  there  sit  m  this  body,  but  with- 

The  avoidance  of  factional  and  boss  rule  «"*  vote,  besides  the  voting  delegates,  the 

by  the  convention  is  further  secured  by  the  translator-secretaries    of    several    affiliated 

mode  of  apportionment  of  delegates  and  by  ^oreign-speak.ng  organizations    members  of 

the  characteV  of  its  organization  special   committees   appointed   at   previous 

^  conventions,  and  the  executive  secretary  and 

The  convention  meets  with  the  slate  absolutely  the  executive  committee.  Thus  the  conven- 
clean.  There  is  no  steering  committee  behind  the  tion  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  congress 
scenes,  no  temporary  chairman  preappointed  to  than  of  a  typical  nominating  body.  Indeed, 
execute  the  will  of  a  faction.  .  .  .  The  delegates  a  4.1,^  ^^^;t»«#;.x«  ..f  t)^^:^^«*:«i  ««^  \r:^^ 
are  brought  to  order  by  the  chairman  of  the  the  nomination  of  Presidential  and  Vice- 
national  committee,  the  roll  is  called  to  ascertain  Presidential  candidates  is  a  matter  of  such 
the  number  of  uncontested  delegates,  and  these  dele-  minor  importance  that  at  the  last  convention 
gates  proceed  to  perfect  the  organization.  Nomina-  nominating  speeches  were  not  allowed  and 
tions  for  temix)rary  chairman  and  secretary  are  ^l^  ,.,i,«i„  ^„«*«^  ,..„^  ^.v^^^^^  ^f  ^.,*:»»  « 
made  from  the  floor  and  election  is  usually  by  ^^^  ^^^^^^  "^^^^^  ^^'^  disposed  of  during  a 
show  of  hands.  The  uncontested  delegates  proceed  P<)rtion  of  one  afternoon  session, 
at  once  to  the  nomination  and  eleition  of  the  But  the  most  significant  feature  of  all,  and 
members  of  the  regular  committees,  including  the  one  which  is  absolutely  unique  in  American 

r^^'^hifrmnn  u?nm^^^^  *  *     ^    'TIT  politics,  is  thc  research  mcthod  of  thc  couvcn- 

rary  chairman  IS  continued  as  the  executive  of  the    *.  ^j  .  .  l«  i_  <* 

permanent  organization,  but  he  is  continued  for  tion  and  Its  committees,  which  are     not  sup- 

tlu  day  only,  and  throughout  the  life  of  the  con-  posed  to  confine  their  work  to  an  exegesis  of 

vention  a  new  chairman  is  elected  at  the  beginning  Marx,  but  to  secure  the  facts  and  interpret 

of  each  day  s  session.  ^^^^    scientifically."     The    Socialist    party 

AX.,       .    .  r^uc-i--.  .'       attitude  is  neither  fixed  nor  dogmatic.     The 

Other  features  of  the  Sociahst  convention   ^„^f,,  ^^^^^^  ,•    k.»;«„  *'oI^„,k,  o^^  rxo;,,f„iK, 

contrasting  strongly  with  the  old  partv  con-  ^^'^^  P^^^f"  'f>'°«    '  ^'^'^  «"d  painfully 

. .         ^  .        ^  ^  ^  1  "    .^  ^         wrought  out  on  the  basis  of  an  honest  attempt 

\  en  Lions  are*  ,     ^        At_f    *»> 

to  face  the  facts. 

Vr^  ^u^rr^;^^  ^^A  ««  i^^A^   k-    •    .u       «  As  suggested  above,  "the  Socialists  in  this 

rso  scheming  and  no  leadership  in  the  convcn-  *=*"  .',..,  .       . 

tion:  certainly  there  are  none  of  the  ordinary  evi-  country  are  creating  a  pohtical  organization 
dences  of  these  things  in  the  establishment  of  and  political  methods  that  are  worth  con- 
headquarters,  the  holding  of  caucuses,  the  delivery  sideration,"  because  of  their  merits  as  *'  possi- 

Hlr^fjl^'^l''5^'!^n^^^^^^^^  ble  contributions  to  a  more  wholesome,  more 

delegates  by  demonstrations  and  counterdemon-     ,  ^'  1  •  • 

strationa— things  so  characteristic  of  the  old  democratic,  and  more  progressive  expression 
party  tactics.     Nor  is  there  ever  an  evidence  of  the   of  the  social  will." 
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ENGLAND'S   EX-PREMIER   BALFOUR  AS  A  MAN 
OF   LETTERS 

literature  to  cheer  us  up,"  as  the  following 
passage,  cited  by  Dr.  MoSatt,  shows: 

1  do  not  den^  at  all.  of  course,  that-  things  sad, 
sorrowful,  tragic,  even  drab,  may  1>e  and  are  sus- 
ceptible of  artistic  treatment,  .  .  .  butfotmyown 
part  I  prefer  more  cheerful  weather.  .  .  .  What  1 
ask  from  literature  mainly  is  that  in  a  world  which 
is  full  of  sadne&s  and  difficulty,  in  which  you  go 
through  a  day's  stress  and  come  back  from  your 
work  weary,  you  should  find  in  literature  some- 
thing which  represents  life,  which  is  true,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  truth,  to  what  is  or  is  imagined  to 
be  true,  but  which  docs  not  cheer  us. 

On  this  Dr.  MoSatt  pertinently  remarks: 

This  is  a  preference  in  which  he  [Mr.  Balfour] 
has  man>[  stout  allies.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and 
Walt  Whitman  were  poles  apart  in  poetry,  but 
they  agreed  that  this  was  the  chief  end  of  verse. 
Schopenhauer  was  not  a  politician  who  needed 
refreshment  for  the  intellect  after  a  Commons 
debate,  but  he  declared  acidly  that  high  culture 
leads  us  lo  seek  entertainment  almost  entirely  from 
books  and  not  from  human  beings.  Even  Mat- 
thew Arnold  held  the  same  view — "The  life  of  Ihc 
people  is  such  that  in  literature  they  require  joy." 

The  pleasure-giving  qualities  of  literature 
have  always  appealed  to  Mr.  Balfour  with 
curious  force.  In  his  address  to  the  students 
of  St.  Andrews  University  he  declared: 


IE    FOUNDATIONS   OF    BELIEF" 

IF  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  who  began  a  b(X)k  review  with 
the  remark : "  Premiers  not  uncommonly  write 
sad  stuff,  and  we  should  be  thankful  if  the 
stuff  be  amusing."  Assuming,  for  courtesy's 
sake,  the  correctness  of  the  dictum  of  so  high 
a  literary  authority  as  the  critic  cited,  the 
inevitable  "  exception  which  proves .  the  rule  " 
is  forthcoming  in  the  person  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  British  Prime  Min- 
ister from  1902  to  1905.  If  what  Mr,  Balfour 
has  written  is  not-  "amusing,"  it  certainly 
tannot  be  correctly  characterized  as  "sad 
stuff." 

Dr.  James  Moffatt,  in  the  London  Bookman, 
writes  of  Mr.  Balfour  "from  the  point  of 
view  of  literature,  not  of  politics  or  phi- 
losophy."' He  finds  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  ex-Minister's  literary  interests  and  quality 
from  what  he  has  published,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  "his  main  interests  lie,  intellectually,  in 
philosophy,  from  Bacon  to  Bergson."  But, 
although  literature  occupies  an  incidental 
place  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Balfour,  he  has 
now  and  then  defined  his  position  toward  it 
as  a  branch  of  culture.  He  holds,  for  ex- 
ample,  that  it  is  "u  ^iiorcnie  function  of 


n  deliberately  of  opinio 
md  not  the  spiritual  o 
utc  which  most  retiuire 
car  of  the  ordinary  reader.  . 
reading  be  desultory  sometim 
Ligainst  indulgence  in  a  literal 


I  that  it  is  the  pleas- 
temporal  pronts  of 
o  be  preached  in  the 
.  .  VVhy  should  not 
s?     Is  there  any  law 


Dr.  Moffatt  is  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Balfour's  favorite  period  in  English  literature 
is  the  eighteenth  century.  His  excursions  for 
pleasure  in  the  field  of  l>ooks  "bring  him  into 
the  curiously  large  company  of  those  who 
haunt  the  age  of  Johnson,  Swift,  Walpole,  and 
Addison.  His  interest  in  Berkeley  is  well 
known."  The  authors  of  the  middle  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  not  much  charm 
for  him.  He  says:  "I  turn  with  pleasure 
from  Thackeray  and  Dickens  to  Scott  and 
Miss  Austen,  even  from  Tennyson  and 
Browning  to  Keat^,  Cotcndge,  Wordsworth, 
and  Shelley."  His  style,  says  Dr.  Moffatt, 
"shows  distinct  affinities  with  the  prose  of  the 
great  essayists  in  the  eighteenth  century." 
Hu.tlcy  (who  knew  good  English  when  he  saw 
it)  characterized  it  as  "flowing  like  a  smooth 
stream,  sparkling  with  wit,  and  rippling  with 
sarcasms  enough  to  take  away  any  reproach 
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of  monotony,"  These  qualities  are  not  per-  air."  It  was,  however,  "in  the  true  vein  of 
haps  so  prominent  in  his  books  on  philosophy  a  man  of  tetters  that  he  protested,  at  the 
("A  Defense  of  Philosophic  Doubt"  and  recent  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund, 
"The  Foundations  of  Belief")  as  in  his  against  the  tendency  to  find  sociological 
numerous  pamphlets  on  subjects  "ranging  causes  for  literature." 

from  music  to  matter,  from  politics  to  re-  Mr,  Balfour's  writings  have  been  produced 
ligion."  Dr.  Moffatt's  judgment  is  that,  in  the  intervals  of  a  busy  life.  Bom  in  1S48, 
"upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Balfour  cannot  be  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  British  House  of 
called  a  man  of  letters  in  the  strict  sense  of  Commons  ever  since  he  was  26  years  old. 
the  term.  ...  He  has  rarely  given  himself  He  has  held  most  of  the  important  offices  of 
to  literary  subjects,  and  when  he  has  handled  state,  finally  succeeding  in  the  premiership 
them  it  has  been  with  a  general  or  philosophic  his  uncle,  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 


MODERN  JAPAN   AND   HER   DEBT  TO  THE 
LATE    EMPEROR 

AMONG  the  many  articles  relati\'e  to  the  declared  unassailable  by  Japanese  historians 

recently   deceased   Emperor   of   Japan  —that  Mutsuhito  was  the  larst  of  an  un- 

that  have  appeared  in  the  periodical   press  broken  line  of  rulers  originating  with  Jlmm 

few,  if  any,  have  exceeded  in  interest  and  Tenno  in  the  year  680  B.C.,  the  writer  says: 

importance  a  contribution  to  the  Correspond-  "  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  ancestors  of 

ant  (Paris),  entitled  "Le  Japon  au  Moment  Mutsuhito    were    reigning    when    Tyre   and 

d'un  Changement  de  Regne."    The  article  Sidon  were  at  the  apogee  of  their  greatness 

is  unsigned,  but  it  has  evidently  been  written  and   while   Carthage   victoriously   held   its 

by  some  one  exceptionally  well  informed  con-  own  against  Rome."    But  of  all  this  long  list 

cerning  his  subject.    Referring  to  the  claim —  of  emperors  the  late  ruler  will  ever  remain 
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the  most  furious  for  his  part  in  "  the  extraor- 
dinary transformation  which  in  a  compara- 
ti\-cly  few  years  has  made  of  Nippon — that 
group  of  islands  scarcely  known,  save  for 
its  j^eishas  and  through  the  comic  operas— 
a  great  empire  whose  armies  and  navies 
have  proved  themselves  equally  formidable, 
and'which  ranks  to-day  among  the  greatest 
of  the  world  jjowcrs." 

In  this  transform  a  ti\e  work  the  all-iK>wer- 
f  ul  factor  was  the  personality  of  the  Emperor. 
It  is  impossible,  says  the  Carrcspottdant 
writer,  for  Occidentals,  e\en  the  most  exalted 
royalists  of  old  Europe,  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  what  the  Eni]»cror  represents  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Ja|>anese.  He  is  "the  center  of 
the  nation,  the  sun  of  the  Japanese  universe, 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  national  edi- 
licc,  and  (to  quote  from  the  late  W.  T.  Stead's 
"Japan  by  the  Japanese"), God  and  man  on 
the  earth.  He  cites  also  Dr.  Nitobe,  a  dis- 
tinguished Japanese,  as  having  said: 

The  love  tliat  »f  litur  to  ihc  Emijcror  naturally 
cirrifs  with  it  lovo  tor  the  country  over  which  he 
rrinns.  Our  palriolism  iit  susiained  by  two  sumi- 
incntH:  our  personal  love  for  ihc  sovereign  and  our 
common  love  for  the  soil  which  has  given  us  birth 
and  which  guards  the  ashes  of  our  fathers. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  ultramodern 
though  the"new  Japan  "may  be,  she  remains 


wholly  Japanese  in  her  attitude  toward  the 
imperial  house.  Europeans  and  Americans 
cannot  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  tradi- 
tional belief  in  the  imperial  virtues  is  rooted 
in  the  Japanese  people,  nor  what  a  powerful 
source  of  strength  in  the  national  life  it  Js. 
The  Carres pondatU  writer  is  at  pains  to 
illuminate  Western  readers  on  this  point. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  as  also  during 
the  previous  war  with  China,  certain  European 
journals  were  wont  to  joke  when  the  successes  of  the 
Japanese  arms  were  attributed  to  "the  virtues  of 
the  Emperor."  The  Japanese  people,  however, 
took  these  affirmations  literally.  When  Field 
Marshal  Oj^ama,  Generals  Nt^i  and  Kuroki,  and 
Admiral  Tt^o  attributed  their  victories  to  "the 
imperial  virtues,"  they  did  more  than  employ  a. 
mere  formula:  they  gave  expression  to  an  unshak- 
able popular  belief.  As  a  high  Japanese  official 
once  said:  "We  feel  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  are  also  ours,  since  the  whole  nation 
forms  only  one  family,  are  at  our  side;  that  (hey 
watch  over  us  and  help  us  to  conquer  our  enemies. 
This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  victories 
gained  through  'the  virtues  of  the  Emperor.'  " 

The  Emperor  often  influenced  the  policy 
of  his  ministers,  for  his  activity  and  intelli- 
gence were  undoubted;  but  his  principal 
work  was  "  that  of  being  the  chief  of  the  state, 
the  living  symbol  of  the  national  life  and  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  country."  His  chief 
merit  was  that  "  he  confided  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  to  men  of  great  valor,  and  main- 
tained in  ofSce,  in  spite  of  the  votes  of  the 
deputies,  those  in  whom  he  had  confidence." 

After  the  victories  over  Russia  and  the 
occupation  of  Corea,  the  Emperor  and  his 
counselors  were  convinced  that  Japan  could 
not  remain  in  the  conquered  positions. 

With  (hat  remarkable  prevision  which  has  not 
ceaiicd  to  guide  the  policy  of  Japan  since  the  day 
when  European  and  American  threats  forced  her, 
in  spite  of  herself,  to  issue  from  her  isolation,  the 
conviction  was  realized  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
I'acific  was  a  condition  indispensable  to  ihe  se- 
curity of  the  empire.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
Kmpcror  |Mutsuhito|  was,  with  Marquis  Ito.  the 
first  to  see  the  necessity  of  the  domination  by 
Ju|itin  of  the  Pacific;  but  however  this  may  be,  it 
can  with  certainty  be  stated  that  to-day  supremacy 
ill  that  ocean  has  become  a  national  ambition  and 
one  that  has  entered  so  deeply  into  the  soul  of  the 
Japanese  people  (hat  it  will  continue  to  dominate 
iheir  policy.  "The  gods  have  ordained  that  the 
Rising  Sun  shall  mount  triumphant  over  the 
eastern  ocean  and  shine  supreme  over  its  seas." 
This  is  the  destiny,  affirmed  by  her  historians, 
that  Japan  is  preparing  herself  to  fulfil.  .  .  .  The 
Japanese  have  studied  the  history  of  liurope  with 
a  care  which  would  surprise  European  statesmen. 
These  studies  were  made  under  the  sjiecial  direc- 
tions o(  the  Emperor. 

The  Correspondant  writer  enters  at  consid- 
erable length  into  this  question,  with  here 
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and  there  a  palpable  thrust  at  the  United  conquered,  these  two  friends  became   possessed 

States.     Thus  he  says:    "The  statesmen  of  ^^  one  and  the  same  idea-that  of  preventing 

v^  TT   •     J  o.   -u  'J      ^u   X  '^  •    ^    XT     ^i_  Japan  from  reapmg  the  fruit  of  her  victory.    To- 

the  United  States  consider  that  it  is  to  North  jay  China  seems  destined  to  be  lost  to  Japanese 

America  that  the  future  supremacy  [among  influence:  the  great  empire,  fallen  into  the  hands 

the  powers]  should  pass;   but  Japan  does  not  o^  European  and  American  financiers,  may  become 

so  interpret  the  lessons  of  history."    He  then  a  powerful  state  but  she  can  never  become  what 

^     ^,  ,.  r    ^1.      L  ^L  Japan  had  hoped  she  might  be.    This  question  of 

comes    to    the   quesUons   of    the   hour— the  t^g  Chinese  loan  is  therefore  regarded  by  japan 

future  of  China  and  the  Chinese  loan,  con-  with  the  greatest  anxiety.    A  struggle  is  beginning 

cerning  which  he  writes  with  considerable  between   the   yellow   millions  of   European  and 

warmth.    He  says,  in  substance:  American  gold  and  the  millions  of  the  yellow  men 

•^   '  of  Japan;   and  in  this  conflict  it  is  neither  armies 

The  Emperor  [Mutsuhito]  died  at  the  moment  "or  fleets  that  the  latter  dread.    Irritation  on  the 

when  Japan  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  situa-  subject   increases  in   Japan,   and   the  West   will 

tion  as  grave  as  the  war  with  Russia.     Important  act  wisely  m  proceeding  slowly  and  with  extreme 

secret  influences  are  playing  a  part  in  the  Chinese  prudence.     It  is  a  policy  as  dangerous  as  little 

revolution  unsuspected  by  the  public.    The  "yel-  generous  to  press  one's  debtor  to  the  point  of 

low  peril"  discovered   by   William    II   does   not  exasperation. 

exist  in  the  sense  of  which  one  hears;   meanwhile        ^,         •       r   j  ^  i_         ^     •  •        ^.i. 

a  "white  peril"  exists  for  the  yellow  race,  and  it  is       Ine  auT  of  defiance  characterizing  these 

of  a  nature  more  formidable  than  war.    It  is  clear  remarks  is  still  more  prominent  in  the  writer's 

to  Japanese  statesmen  that  the  outcome  of  the  allusions  to  a  probable  entente  between  Russia 

l^S.'«SThe"£.'^a'erwin^^^^^^^^  ^^^  J^P^°'  ^b°"^  ^^'"^  ^'  ^^'  "^  '^  ^y  = 
be  practically  placed  in  dependence  upon  the  On  every  side  Japan  finds  herself  face- to  face 
lenders,  and  tnat  she  will  be  virtually  lost  to  Japan,  with  difliculties  mr  greater  than  those  she  has 
who  is  indebted  herself  to  the  same  powers  to  the  hitherto  encountered;  and  the  loss  of  the  sovereign 
extent  of  about  i  ,500,000,000  yen,  tor  which  she  who  for  forty-five  years  had  so  brilliantly  directed 
pays  annually  an  interest  charge  of  about  200,000,-  her  destinies  would  be  for  her  at  such  a  moment 
000  yen.  Russian  threats  were  as  nothing  com-  a  very  great  misfortune  if  the  statesmen  who 
pared  with  the  present  actual  peril.  Japan  can  were  his  collaborators,  counselors,  and  guides  were 
resist  by  force  of  arms:  she  knows  how  to  fight  not  at  hand  to  aid  and  enlighten  the  new  emperor, 
and  has  proved  it.  But  against  the  bankers  in  the  recognition  of  whose  worth  all  are  agreed, 
of  Judeo-international  finance — this  is  another  Russia  seeks  incessantly  to  resume  her  march  to- 
matter.  ward  the  Far  Blast.  Considerations  of  every  nature 
The  capital  question  for  Ia|>an  to-day  is,  "What  prompted  her,  before  undertaking  anew  tnis  pur- 
is  to  become  of  China  and  of  the  interests  which  suit  of  her  old  ambitions,  to  confer  with  Japan; 
Ja|>an  has  created  there  since  th^  conclusion  of  and  it  is  within  the  range  of  probability  that  an 
the  campaign  ^ii^  Manchuria?"  The  United  agreement  will  be  concluded  between  the  two 
States  and  England  supported  Japan  in  her  powers  relative  to  their  mutual  policy  in  China, 
struggle  against  Russia  because  she  was  fighting  Any  other  power  will  be  very  ill  advised  to  in- 
their  battles  as  well  as  her  own;  but  when  she  had  terfere. 

t 


A 


THE  PRQ6PECTS  FOR  AERIAL  WARFARE 

VAST  field  of  operations  is  opened  up  "aerial  ocean"  in  war.     Says  Major  Belie- 
by  the  proj)osed  use  of  flying-machines  ville,  in  the  article  mentioned: 
in  war.     That  they  will  revolutionize  the  old 

methods  of  warfare  seems,  when  we  consider       ^s  long  as  flying-machines  were  mainly  u^  as 

*i."  u  ui        -  iu\J    ^^^^   «i.^^  ♦    «if  material  for  experiment  a  small   number  suinccd, 

their  probable,  or  possible,  scope,  almost  self-  ^^^  ^^  f^,^  an  effective  arm  of  the  military  ser^ 

evident.  Major  Belleville  gives  an  interest-  vice,  their  number  must  be  essentially  multiplied. 
ing  treatment  of  this  subject  in  the  Deutsche  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  short- 
Revue  (Berlin).  lived  even  in  peace,  and  will,  naturally,  be  far  more 
xiTuu  ♦i,^  «.«  *  :^*«^**^4  «,kiVU  *u^  ^  i"  war.  A  recent  public  subscription  in  France, 
With  the  great  mterest  which  the  having  for  its  object  the  procuring  of  flying- 
French  have  from  remote  Umes  displayed  in  machines  for  the  army,  amounted  to  three  mQlion 
aerial  navigation,  the  wide  promise  of  the  francs,  and  the  French  Minister  of  War  de- 
military  uses  to  which  it  could  be  put  has  sanded  and  obtained  twelve  millions  for  the  cur- 

made  the  strong^t  appealand  found  the  ';:^^^:1^Z7^l^'^.:^Z^ 

most    general     and     active    support    among  Uons   for   the   ensuing   years.     It   is   hoped   that, 

them.     France,    consequently,  WVirpasses    all  through  the  national  funds,  the  country  will  have 

other    countries    to-day    in    the    aerial    craft  at  its  disposal  at  the  close  of  the  year  twenty-seven 

industry  as  weU  as  in  the  efficient  manning  of  S'^l^  ^"^  J.^'^  ^""^  squadrons   consisting  of  344 

.    !•    "^        J  r    .  .        .  ,    .     7,  .  flymg-machines,  equipped  with  the  requisite  num- 

airships,  and  is  mcreasmg  its  strength  in  tins  ^er  of  pilots,  troops,  and  all  the  necessary  techni- 

direction,    so    that    it    may    dominate    the  cal  arrangements. 
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AN  AEROPLANE  BEING  TESTED  BY  OFHCEBS  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 

Germany  and  all  the  other  great   powers  have  liitle  xo  fear  from  the  uncmy's  anillcry,  ihe 

are  working  on  the  same  lines,  and  it  is  un-  ftrst  because  of  their  rapid  fiig;ht  and  smalUije.  bui 

,  r      .L       c           .L   .    '                r   .  mainly  on  account  ol  iKinc  indistinKUisnable  Irom 

(luestionable,   therefore,  that  in  any  future  ,hose  of  their  enemies.    TTie  dirigible  balloons  are 

war  battles  in  the  air  by  opposing  airsmps  as  in  a  less  favorable  position,  and  must  therefore  fty 

well  as  attacks  by  them  U[X)n  all  other  forms  higher;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  the  out- 

of  military  resistance  and  defense  will  play  a  P°?t*  they  likewise  cannot    lie  attacked,  as  the- 

•  I         T^i-'      '   .       I                             r     .  nrinK  would  leonardize  the  altacking  troops  m  a 

great   rfllc.     This  intn»duccs  a  new   factor  wi,ie  range.                                     <>        >■ 

into  warfare  which  demands  military  consid-  Far  more  ilanger  is  ottered  by  the  opposing  air- 

iTation,  but  is  also  of  great  general   Interest,  shijis,  which  wilt  therefore  have  (o  he  repulsed  or 

annihilated  in  order  lo  cunlinue  one's  way.    Here, 

.Airships  hiivc  nothing  in  common  in  siructure.  too.  the  aeroplane  has  the  advantage  over  ihe  bal- 

iiHc,  and  clli'cl  with  any  other  engine  of  war,  anil  '"on  of  greater  speed  and  ascension:    the  lattcr's 

rrst-mble   torpedo-bo;ils   only   in   so   far  iis  'both  """'W,  on  the  other  hand,  can  auack  ihat  of  the 

.i[HT;i(e  mainlv  by  cx|)losive  projectik-s,  firearms  enemy  with  firearms  with  l«-tter  hope  of  success. 
Iiciiiu,  necessarily,  subsidiary  in  either.     The  vari- 

I'ty   of  construction,   other  [jeculiaHtics,   notably  Now,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  flylng- 

-hcr  d,llcr.nt  mediLims  of  trans...  preclude  here,  machines  should  and  can   do  in   the  special 

icMi,  any  further  comparisons  or  conclusions:    ihe  ,              ,                i     ,1.     c     ,     i          -           j 

m.-th.Ml,  (,[  use  of  ihis.fourih  arm  must,  iherc-for..  Phases  of  war.     In  the  first  place,  in  warfare 

Ik-  aM'crlaincd  by  theoretical  considerations  and  on  land. 
practical  experiments  and  experiences. 

We  assume  that  the  main  );[-ncral  characlcri-.-  The  new  fcaiure  here  will  be  thai  in  future  it  is 

ties  of    airships  are  familiar.      ,\s  regards   iheir  nut  ihosc  iroops  alone  that  arc  near  the  eneniv — 

I,  the  chief  |X>inl  to  be  noled  is  thai  in  marching,  fighting,  or  c 


war  a  vasi  field  uf  activity  is  onened  to  them,  both  gioscd  to  attack,  li 

.IS  regards  the  ascertainmeni  of  the  condition  of  ihc  as  the  military  trams  inc  rear  lines  or   commu- 

ciiemy  and  the  ability  of  inflicting  direct  injury  nicaiion,  supplies,  etc.,  which  have  hitherto  been 

ii|«m  the  latter  by  c.vplosives,  the  only  limit  l)cing  prolectetl  by  the  army  in  front.     This  constant 

rlrawn  by   ihcir  equipment   and  carrying  power,  menace   and   activity   by   the   enemy   will    grow 

Aeroplanes,  it  may  lie  assumed,  can  fly  conlinu-  excessively   irksome.     .And    u  hen    the   antagonist 

iiusly   200   kilometers    from    their   starting-iwint ;  is  mobiliiin^  his  forces,  airships  can   attack  im- 

diriKiblc   balliKins   a   greater  distance,   of   course,  giorlant   military   structures  —  liarracks.  arsenals, 

lull  on  account  of  iheir  great  diversity  no  <lc(inite  Hying- machine  sheds,  railway  stations  and  trains, 

i»iimate  can  be  given.     The  Zep[>elin   machines  bridges,  etc. 

.irr.   in  this  respci't,   loo,  BU[>erior  to  all  others.  Xo  less  important  or  numerous  are  ihe  taski 

If    they    rise    sufficiently    high — aeroplanes    soo  which  airships  will  have  lo  tackle  during  and  after 

iiiciiTs,  dirigible  balloon^i  over  uoo  meters — they  a   t>attlc.     They   must,   primarily,   asceriain   the 
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strength  and  disposition  of  the  opponent's  troo|^.  action,  strength,  etc.,  while  they  can  be  at- 

the  direction  of  their  activity,  and  so  on.  and  in  tacking  them,  besides,  with  explosive  prfl- 

casc  they  occupy  a  defensive  post,  the  lay  of  the  ■     .-i 

land  within  and  without.     Besides  this  activity,  to  jecU'es. 

be  kept  up  during  the  battle,  they  must  give  vig-  _.      ,                     i        ■,■   .               o?  -       ■      ■ 

orous  assistance  by  explosives  hurled  at  the  troops.  The  larger  vessels  will   be  a  sufficiently   lai^e 

to  prevent  theCr  advance  and  reduce  their  fighting  target,  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  a 

efficiency      They  can,  moreover,  deliver  a  sudden  close  blockade  and   a  bombardmg  of  ports  and 

command  to  remote  divisions  or  bear  news  from  coast  defenses   will,  consequently,   be   prevented, 

the  latter  to  the  superior  commanders.  Whether  and  with  what  success  air-ships  will  take 

The  sphere  of  the  air-ship  is  even  more  com-  part  in  battles  upon  the  open  sea  depends  upon  the 

prehensive  and  decisive  in  siege  warfare.     Here  it  ?!=*^"9f  °'  '"^  scene  of  action  frorn  land.     Dirigi- 

willcompletelyrevolutionize.inattackanddefense.  ble  balloons  cannot  be  transported  even  upon  the 

the  existing  methods.     On  the  one  hand,  theag-  largest  war  vessels,  but  the  navv  could  make  good 

eressor  can  ascertain  with  exactitude  the  condi-  "se  of  aeroplanes  so  constructed  that  they  can  rise 

tion  of  the  fortified  placer  on  the  other,  he  will  ''■om  and  rest  upon  the  water, 
hardly   succeed   in   surprising   the   enemy   by  an 

assault,  as  long  as  the  latter  is  provided  with  a  con-  In  aerial  warfare,  too,  the  writer  concludes, 

siderable  aerial  fleet.  attack  is  the  best  means  of  defense;    it  is 

Finally,  as  to  the  effect  of  flying- machines  urgently  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  Ger- 

in  a  naval  conflict.     Here  it  is  notably  the  mans  also  should  create  a  powerful  aerial 

dirigible  balloons  that  are  destined  to  play  an  fleet,  efficient  in  commanders  and  in  all  its  de- 

important  part,  since  their  wide  radius  of  tails,  at  least  equal,  but  preferably  superior, 

activity  permits  them  to  ascertain  the  ap-  to  that  of  any  of  their  possible  and  probable 

proach  of  the  enemy's  ships,  their  line  of  enemies.    • 


HENRI   POINCARE   AND   HIS  ACHIEVEMENTS 

THE  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Henri  The  problems  of  mathematical  physics 
Poincare,  the  illustrious  mathematician  likewiseattractedhimstronglyandheinvesti- 
and  physicbt,  at  the  comparatively  eariy  gated  with  much  success  the  laws  of  thermo- 
age  of  fifty-eight,  has  evoked  a  great  mass  of  dynamics,  optics,  electricity  and  electrotech- 
eulogy  and  critical  appreciation  in  the  nique,  cathodic  rays,  and  Hertzian  waves, 
French  press.  His  most  remarkable  works  are  the  three 

Though  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  volumes   entitled    "Science   and   Method," 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  na-  "Science  and  Hypothesis,"  and  "The  Value 
ture  and  quality  of  Poincare's  achievements  of  Science." 
are  comparatively  little  known  to  American 
readers,  even  of  the  cultivated  classes.    This 
is  largely  due  to  the  austere  and  recondite 
nature  of  his  studies,  which  embraced  the 
more  ultimate  reaches  of  mathematical  phys- 
ics and  astronomy. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  "  in  sur- 
veying his  work  one  has  the  impression  of  a 
veritable  scientific  monument  whose  base  re- 
poses on  the  mathematical  conquests  of  cen- 
turies, and  whose  summit  glows  in  the  lumi- 
nous and  infinite  spaces  of  'celestial  me- 
chanics.'" 

The  study  of  such  mathematical  problems 
as  groups  and  functions,  differential  equa- 
tions, and  integration  led  him  logically  to 
applied  analysis  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry.  Thus  prepared,  he  was  ready  to 
attack  the  most  difficult  questions  in  analyt- 
ical and  celestial  mechanics,  such  as  fluid 
masses  in  rotation,  theories  concerning  the 
tides,  the  planets,  the  earth  and  the  moon — 
in  brief,  cosmogonic  hypotheses  of  the  widest 
range.  kenri  poiscak^  in 
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But  he  found  time  also  to  prepare  the  between  the  crowd  that  repeats  admiringly  the 
series  of  brief  biographies  included  in  a  name  of  such  a  5awi«/ and  the  5amn/ himself,  there 
(r^y^^\>  «r^^i.  "C^T^^Tc^^^  ««^  wTJi*.^^  »»  *s  tto  commott  mtellectual  measure.  The  hum- 
fourth  work,  Scientists  and  Writers  blest,  the  least  educated  admirers  of  a  Puvis  de 
{Savants  et  Ecrtvatns),  This  is  of  very  wide  Chavannes,  of  a  Hervieu,  of  a  Saint-Saens.  of  a 
general  app>eal,  including  as  it  does  appre-  Rostand,  comprehend  something  of  the  art  they 
ciative  accounts  of  such  scientific  luminaries  admire.    While  even  those  whom  a  Henri  Poin- 

fls  CiinV  T  acniprrp  H'HprmitP  Ti^Qf^mnH  ^^^^  '"^^"^  ^^"^  "*^  P^^^®  confess  the  difficulty 
as   L,une,   l^aguerre,   d  termite,    lisseraud,   ^^^.y  j^^^.^  j^,  following  him  upon  certain  paths  he 

Bertrand,  Berthelot,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Mau-  has  opened.   Those  who  are  not  eminent  in  mathe- 

rice  Loewy.  matics  are  reduced  to  admire  him  from  afar,  com- 

The  introduction  to  this  work  contains  a  pretending  only  the  titles  and  general  direction  of 

rxoceo»o  ar^  ii.rv^^v^^tio  \^  Uc.  ,r«i,.«*:^«  ^c  ^««  his  Qiscoveries.     As  for  the  crowd,  they  admire 

passage  so  luminous  m  its  valuaUon  of  men  ^j^^  confidence,  without  possessing  any  means  of 

of  genius  and  so  illuminative  of  the  lofty  atti-  'controlling'  their  admiration.    If  you  ima^ne  a 

tude  of   its   author  toward   the  pursuit   of  theater,  where,  in  almost  complete  obscurit]^,  a 

truth  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  P^w  drama  by  an  illustrious  author,  is  played  in  a 

"Among  5ai;a«/^,"  he  says,  "dismterested-   i^T^^^  unknown  to  the  spectators,  you  will 
^  I      •  ^        "^   V  .       f       realize  pretty  nearly  the  relative  positions  of  the 

•  ness  IS  a  general  virtue:    the  appetite  for  great  public  and  of  such  a  savant  as  Henri  Poin- 
money  is  almost  always  unknown  to  them.   car6. 
...  But  then  any  forms  of  disinterestedness 

other  than  that  toward  money.  .  .  There  are  Poincare  was  born  in  1854,  entered  the 
men  who  seek  influence  and  others  who  dis-  Polytechnic  School  in  1873,  and  six  years 
dain  it;  the  first  have  an  excuse — it  is  that  later  was  a  mining  engineer  and  doctor  of 
they  desire  it  not  solely  for  them^lves,  but  science.  He  was  a  professor  of  analysis  at 
for  their  ideas;  and  again,  that  the  world  of  Caen  and  then  at  Paris,  and  was  elected  to 
science  cannot  disp>ense  with  administrators  the  geometry  section  of  the  Academy  of 
occupied  with  its  temporal  interests.  But  Sciences  in  1886.  "A  perfect  intellectual 
my  preference  is  for  the  others,  whom  no  ex-  m'achine  has  traversed  without  incident  the 
terior  care  distracts  from  their  laborious  road  upon  which  it  received  its  initial  pro- 
dream,  pulsion." 

"  Men  of  science  should  be  equally  indiflfer-  Besides  mathematical  analysis,  astronom- 
ent  to  fame;  when  one  has  had  the  happi-  ical  mechanics,  and  mathematical  physics, 
ness  of  making  a  discovery,  what  happiness  he  has  written  profoundly  on  scientific  philos- 
can  there  be  in  giving  it  one^s  name,  after  the  ophy. 

joy  of  having  contemplated,  for  an  instant,  ^*But  what  the  public  should  learn  and  re- 
truth  face  to  face?  And  should  we  not  re-  member,"  says  Prevost,  "is  that  all  the 
mind  ourselves  that  the  world  is  as  grateful  labors  pursued  by  Poincare  in  the  different 
to  the  anonymous  inventor  of  the  wheel,  or  realms  of  pure  science  have  a  common  char- 
of  fire,  as  if  it  knew  how  to  pronoimce  the  acter,  that  of  generalizaiion.  To  take  a  par- 
syllables  of  his  name?  Do  I  need  to  add  that  ticular  method,  restricted  to  the  solution  of 
ail  the  world  does  not  think  thus,  or  at  least,  a  particular  problem,  and  to  extract  from  it  a 
does  not  act  as  if  it  did?"  general  method  which  should  resolve  an  in- 

Shortly  after  Poincare's  election  to  the  finitely  vaster  category  of  problems:  such 
Academy,  Marcel  Prevost,  now  one  of  "the  was  his  constant  tendency.  In  all  the  quar- 
Forty  Immortals  "himself  penned  an  estimate  ters  of  the  mysterious  forest  in  which  he 
of  his  genius,  "than  which  nothing  could  be  labored  a  path  was  pierced  and  a  great  hori- 
more  penetrating  or  more  just,"  according  to  zon  opened.  By  this  is  he  distinguished  from 
Les  Annates  (Paris),  from  which  we  quote  other  very  meritorious  scientists,  who  are 
some  passages:  able  by  obstinate  grubbing,  to  make  a  clear- 

ing about  themselves  as  a  center,  without  a 

This  is  a  name  of  European-or  as  we  say  to-    ^-^^^^  ^o  open  country." 
day — of   world-wide   celebrity.      Not   only   culti-  '  "^ 

vated  people,  but  the  humblest  pupils  in  scientific  :!,♦♦♦ 

or  industrial  schools,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 

globe,  have  read  it  and  pronounced  it;  it  will  be  After  giving  specific  examples  he  COn- 
thc  same,  indefinitely,  for  succeeding  generations,    f  jnues* 

for  geometry  has  not  age  nor  country:     Archi-        ^,    '         x^   ^  \^      ^t    „^:««^^    u«,,^ 

mcdes  and  Euclid  are  of  all  places  and  all  times.  Thus,  whatever  realms  of  science  have 
This  is  probably  the  best  known  French  name  been  invaded  and  annexed  by  Henri  Pom- 
since  that  of  Berthelot,  for  scientific  fame,  in  the  care,  he  has  immediately  put  them  in  order 
twentieth  century,  emits  sound-waves  larger  and  ^^^  administered  them  comprehensively,  as 
more  sonorous  than  artistic  or  even  political  1  n  ^ 
fame.  ...  do  all  true  conquerors. 

The  reverse  side  of  this  dazzling  medal  is  that       **It  would  have  been  highly  improbable 
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that  such  a  faculty  of  generalization  should  a  dazzling  success.  They  have  the  format  and 
not  have  exercised  itself  on  the  most  general  the  price  of  an  ordinary  novel,  but  many 
of  scientific  objects:  the  philosophy  of  science,  novelists  would  be  satisfied  with  a  sale  com- 
"The  general  reader  is  better  advised  of  parable  to  that  of  "Science  and  H)rpothesis," 
this  matter  than  of  his  purely  mathematical  about  20,000  copies.  Similarly,  the  "Value 
works,  for  the  volumes  in  which  the  philos-  of  Science*'  and  "Science  and  Method"  are 
opher  has  exposed  his  doctrine  have  obtained   in  every  hand." 


A  REPUBLICAN'S    PLEA  FOR  A  MONARCHY  IN 

FRANCE 

A  GREAT  joy  lias  come  to  French  royalist  an  heroic  charge,  but  they  all  denied  him  the  power 

circles  and  a  corresponding  dismay  to  ^J  conception  necessary  to  direct  the  operations 

jr:          T^v!  ^""^F^  /^&  ^    'V     .  of  an  army;  they  did  not  admit  that  he  had  cool- 

repubhcans  by  the  pubhcation  m  the  Pans  ness  or  scientific  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war. 

Soleil  of  a  letter  written  by  M.  Emile  Flour-  Falling  baf  k  on  this  undiseuised  encouragement 

ens  who  was  French  Minister  of  Foreign  from  the  Elys^,  Boulanger  s  adversaries  went  so 

AfiFairs  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Schnae-.  [ar  as  to  announce  that  they  would  refuse  obedience 

,    ,     .     .J     ^  ^,    ^           ,             •   '^  ^   J  to  such  an  incapable. 

bele  mcident  that  nearly  preapitated  a  war  j^  pleased  some  to  i^present  the  President  of  the 

between  France  and  Germany  in  1887.  Republic  as  powerless;  that  is  an  error.    When  he 

The  occasion  for  the  letter  was  given,  ac-  is  infatuated  with  a  minister  he  makes  a  dictator 

cording  to  a  royalist  paper,  Defense  de  Seine  ^^^?^'"  '^}'l\  l»*^f  Delcass^,  to  accomplish  the  exe- 

.,-.*'        ,       '^                  i_jj          j^      TiT  cution  of  his  plans,  can  pass  by  the  Cabinet  as 

ei  Marne,  by  a  reproach  addressed  to  M.  ^^11  as  Parliament.    When  on  the  other  hand  he 

Flourens  recently  by  the  well-known  former  bungles  his  suggestions,  when  he  refuses  or  delays 

editor  of  the  Paris  Libre  Parole,  Edouard  his  signature  to  the  most  important  documents. 

Drumont,  that,  when  Minister  of  Foreign  ^^^J^^*"^^  '^  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  his 

Affairs,    he    had    prevented    war    between  "  '^' 

France  and  Germany,  and  thus  lost  a  great  gych  was  the  attitude  of  Grevy  toward 

opportunity  to  avenge  the  defeats  and  re-  Boulanger.    He  would  not  see  in  the  Schnae- 

trieve  the  disasters  of  1870.  bele  incident  anything  but  an  episode  in  his 

An  analysis  of  the  Flourens  letter  with  fight^against  Boulanger  and  wished  to  turn 
conmients  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  it  to  his  own  profit.  Germany,  he  believed. 
Action  Franqaise,  another  royalist  paper,  had  come  to  aid  him  to  drive  from  the  War 
and  revealed  some  remarkable  facts  of  the  office  a  man  not  easy  to  dislodge.  "A  dan- 
diplomacy  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  trend  of  gerous  illusion,"  says  L^4d«wFrancawe,"  em- 
thought  among  certain  Frenchmen  now.  anatmg  from  de  Lesseps  and  entertained  by 
M.  Flourens  comes  out  unequivocaUy  for  our  (the  French)  Ambassador  at  Berlin." 
monarchical  rule,  and  gives  as  his  reasons  the  Even  during  Cabmet  Councils.  President 
experience  he  went  through  at  the  Foreign  Grevy  thought  only  of  thwarting  his  Minister 
Office  in  those  long  past  critical  days.  He  of  \\'ar,  and  on  one  occasion  treated  him  m 
had  to  choose  between  submitting  to  Bis-  such  a  way  that  he  threw  his  portfolio  on  the 
marck  or  plunging  France  mto  all  the  perils  table  and  left  the  room.  M.  Goblet  ran  after 
of  another  conflict  with  inadequate  resources  hi^  and  brought  him  back,  promising  that 
and  division  in  the  government.  At  that  time  "  everything  would  be  arranged." 
Boulanger  on  the  black  horse  was  the  popu-  m.  Flourens  also  recalls  how  in  1877  an 
lar  idol  but  incessant  difficulties  hindered  his  alliance  between  the  French  parliament  anS 
course.  To  please  Clemenceau,  Boulanger  had  Germany  was  made.  Before  going  to  Berlin, 
dismissed  before  their  time  eighteen  thousand  Crispi  then  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  passed 
infantry  soldiers.  President  Grevy  opposed  through  Paris.  There  he  saw  Gambetta  and 
their  recall  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  had  a  long  interview  with  him,  and  quickly 
treated  by  Germany  as  a  provocation.  '*But  understood  how  he  could  take  advantage  of 
Boulanger  had  confidence,"  said  Drumont.  the  necessities  of  the  new  Republic,  and  he 

"You  would  not  speak  that  way/'  replied  had  not  much  trouble  in  convincing  Bismarck. 
Flourens,  "if  you  had  heard  as  I  have,  the  m,  Flourens  then  explains  the  process: 
generals  placed  at  the  head  of  our  great  mili- 
tary commands."  The  editor  of  Crispins  "Memoirs'*  [already  re- 
viewed in  the  pages  of  this  Review]  that  after  these 

All  recognized  in  him  great  bravery  and  declared  interviews,    relations    were    established    between 

that  he  was  an  ideal  leader  to  heaa  squadrons  in  Crispi  and  Gambetta.     He  publishes  in  fac-simile  a 
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letter  of  Gambetta's  which  accredited  his  friend   vote  for  it,"  asked  Flourens.    ^'No,  certainly 

with  Bismarck.    From  then  the  compact  was  sealed  let  me  attend  to  my  affairs,     said  Flourens, 
and  Gambetta  launched  his  war-cry,  "Clericalism,   and  he  turned  Floquet  out  of  his  office, 
that  is  the  enemy."     While  Gambettaism  was       UAdion  Francaise  then  goes  on   to  say 

r,;k!'"^L^'' dictaTor^hifoJ^^^^^^^^^  o^r^i;  ^^at  the  cause  of  {he  impotence  of  Republican 

our  external  policy  but  our  internal  affairs.  governments  m  foreign  affairs  are  the  mtemal 

^ ,    ^,  ,         .         ,  r       , .  ,    poh'tics,  and  that  only  under  a  monarch,  as 

M.  Flourens  then  gives  the  proofs  which  m.  Flourens,  himself  a  republican,  has  con- 
go  back  to  the  tune  when  he  was  at  the  For-  vinced  himself,  can  a  nation  act  with  prompt- 
eign  Office,  and  of  which  the  dismissal  of  ness,  energy  and  oneness  of  purpose,  and, 
Delcasse  under  Rouvier  was  only  the  continu-  curiously  enough,  quotes  proofs  furnished  by 
ation.    He  says:  what   it   calls   the   Republican   anarchy  in 

When  I  came  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  nothing  was  Poland,  confirming,  as  it  sees  it,  the  Republi- 
done  which  had  not  received  the  approbation  of  can  anarchy  in   France  illustrated  by  the 

ofEnSd'rdXAL^^I^lrlf'Rutstrerut^d  opinions  expressed  by  M.  Emile  Flourens 

to  chat  with  me,  objecting  "what  use  is  it  our  talk-  after  a  cnUcal  expenenc^  m  office  as  Minister 

ing  to  you  if  all  we  say  is  reported  in  Berlin."  This  of  Foreign  affairs. 

was  the  policy  followed  by  all  the  opportunist  The  conclusions  both  of  M.  Flourens  and 
mmistnes.  q£  UAdion  Franqaise,  seem  when  closely 
At  the  moment  of  the  Schnaebele  incident  examined  somewhat  forced,  for  nowadays 
the  opportimist  party  was  under  the  thumb  with  the  spread  of  education  and  a  free  press 
of  Reinach  who  declared  he  would  turn  every-  even  despots  are  no  longer  absolute;  they 
thing  upside  down  if  Boulanger  was  not  have  to  consider  the  popular  will.  A  promi- 
thrown  overboard.  But  around  Reinach,  nent  German  ^vriter,  referring  to  the  recent 
Gambetta^s  heir,  all  the  world  was  playing  meeting  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
its  part  in  the  comedy  of  **The  Revenge."  the  German  Kaiser,  and  its  barrenness  of 
Finally,  to  crown  the  edifice  as  he  says,  M.  result,  declares  the  conviction  that  "the 
Flourens  the  visit  of  M.  Floquet  who  was  friendships  of  monarchs  have  no  longer  the 
solemnity  itself.  After  severely  criticizing  significance  they  had  seventy  and  forty 
the  inertia  of  the  government  which  was  years  ago,"  from  which  the  deduction  may  be 
doing  nothing  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  drawn  that  so  far  from  the  reestablishment 
coimtry,  he  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  of  royalty  being  of  advantage  to  France  it 
call  the  two  Chambers  together  in  order  to  would  be  more  likely  to  fall  under  the  domina- 
come  to  some  decision.  "What  decision?"  tion  of  some  interest  such  as  drove  the  Em- 
asked  M.  Flourens.  "Congress  will  con-  peror.  Napoleon  III.,  to  Sedan  and  France 
sider,"  replied  Floquet  grandiosely.  "Will  to  reestablish  the  Republic  which  M.  Flour- 
Congress  vote  for  war?     Will  you  yourself  ens  so  singularly  depreciates. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF   OUR  KNOWLEDGE 

OF  RADIUM 

THE  most  wonderful  thing  about  the  mar-  to  consider  the  present  status  of  our  knowl- 

velous  metal  radium,  discovered  by  the  edge  of  the  matter, 

gifted  Polish  scientist,  Mme.  Curie,  and  her  We  welcome,  therefore,  the  lucid  resume  of 

late  husband,  Pierre  Curie,  is  the  way  in  the   subject   presented   by   the   well-known 

which  it  has  forced  ujx)n  scientists  a  new  con-  writer  on  scientific  topics,  the  Due  de  Broglie, 

cept  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  fundamental  in  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  Uehdomadaire 

modifications  of  theory  concerning  the  me-  (Paris). 

chanics  of  the  universe.  To  the  physicist  of  even  thirty  years  ago 

Many  eager  brains  besides  that  of  the  great  some  of  the  ideas  now  advanced  would  have 

woman  to  whom  we  owe  its  discovery'  are  now  been  unthinkable,  as  is  clearly  evident  from 

busied  with  the  problems  presented  by  ra-  the  striking  words  of  the  following  summary: 
dium,  and  laboring  to  push  back  still  further 

the  barriers  that  limit  the  known  from  the  V^""  progress  of  physics  and  the  discovery  of 

1  1  I.    ^-11  •       J      I  ^1        •       radio-activity  have  permitted  us  to  penetrate  into 

unknown,  and  much  still  remains  doubtless  in    ^he  new  world  of  the  phenomena  which  concern  the 

the  womb  of  the  future;  but  it  is  instructive   interior  of  atoms.     Chemistrv  studied  the  reactions 
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of  atoms  upon  one  another;   to-day  we  are  in  the  the  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  varies  from  2  to  8 

presence  of  a  new  science  which  enables  us  to  enter  centimeters,  and  involves  an  encounter  with  more 

I'^r  more  profoundly  into  the  structure  of  matter  than  a  hundred  thousand  molecules  of  air. 

and  the  spectacle  offered  us  is  marvelous:  projec-  When  these  projectiles  encounter  a  screen  cov- 

tj^s  launched  with  undreamed  speed  approaching  ered  with  zinc  sulphide  they  give  rise  to  a  flash  of 

t>'^.t  of  light ;  particles  [grains]  of  electricity  circu-  light ;    looking  at  the  screen  with  a  magnifying  glass 

lat'ng  within  atoms;   a  modification  of  the  vibra-  we  p>erceive  a  sky  sown  with  stars  which  shine  and 

tions  of  these  particles  under  the  influence  of  mag-  are  extinguished,  turn  by  turn;  ...  we  can  thus 

ne'ism;   spontaneous  and  progressive  transforma-  count  the  Alpha  atoms  and  we  have  here  an  experi- 

tW;»s   accomplished    according    to    strange    laws;  mental  proof  of  the  discontinuity  of  their  activity, 

quantities  of  energy  enormous  with  respect  to  the  What  is  the  nature  of  these  projectiles?     We  shall 

quantity  of  matter  involved;  the  natural  and  spon-  see  that  they  are  probably  atoms  of  the  rare  gas 

taii'x>us  emission  by  certain  substances  of  rays  helium. 

which  seem  related  to  the  passage  of  electricity  in  The  Beta  rays  are  of  different  character:   com- 

di9<'harges  taking  place  in  rarened  gases;    move-  posed  also  of  isolated  projectiles,  they  are  distin- 

ments  regulated  by  a  new  mechanics.  guished  by  the  extreme  smallness  of  their  particles; 

these  are  no  longer  atoms,  but  minute  fragments  of 

l^he  limitations  of  our  space  obUge  us  to  atoms-perhaps   pure   electricity-the   stones  of 

?-.  -.1-     •   ^     J     ^  f  A.\r       J.'  1  which  atomic  edmces  are  built.     Their  electric 

omit  the  introductory  passages  of  the  article  ^.^arge,  negative  this  time,  and  their  small  mass 

dealmg  with  the  generally  accepted  views  of  render  them  sensitive  to  the  action  of  a  magnet, 

the  constitution  and  laws  of  matter  previous  which  easily  forces  them  to  deviate,  despite  their 

to  the  discovery  of  radium;  it  is  the  results  of  enormous  speed,   approximating  that   of   light. 

♦  k.'c   ^;^^^^r^«/*k«*   ^^^  ^(  o*x^:^i   i^i^^^^*^  From  such   tiny  electrified  bodies — often  called 

this  di^overy  that  are  of  special  interest,  electrons-submitted  to  familiar  electric  and  mag- 

We  read:  netic  forces,  we  pass  to  the  simple  case  of  move- 

„    ,.         .     .    J.  ,  !_•  1.        J  mentsof  which  astronomy  has  given  a  just  example; 

Radio-active  bodies  are  substances  which  produce  by^  ^ere  we  must  note  a  new  phenomenon,  whose 

in  spontaneous  manner,  and  apparently  without  signification  may  have  an  immense  bearing  upon 

immediate  cause  and  without  consumption  of  mat-  ^|]  mechanics 

ter,  the  greater  part  of  the  effects  which  have  been        Mechanics  has  introduced  the  idea  of  mass:  this 

observed  in  electnc  discharges  through  rarefied  js  the  coefficient  of  inertia  proper  to  each  substance, 

gases.     They  emit  a  very  penetrating  sort  of  radia-  ^^^ich  measures  the  facility  with  which  a  given 

tion  which  traverses  peat  thicknesses  of  the  dens-  f^^^^  ^^n  put  in  motion  a  given  volume  of  the  sub- 

est  substances,  and  which  renders  the  air  a  conduc-  ^^ance.     The  basis  of  classic  mechanics  is  that  the 

tor  of  electricity  by  forming  ions,  thus  showing  it-  ^^^^  ^f  ^  ^ody  is  invariable,  not  depending  on 

self   analogous   in    neariy   every    respect    to   the  ^j^^er  motion  or  speed.     This  is  a  fact  verified  by 

R6ntgen  rays;    they  gjve  rise  in  the  space  which  ^j,  ^^^  calculationPof  astronomy  and  by  over  two 

surrounds  them  to  a  bombardment  of  electrified  centuries  of  experiment,  but  these  expenments  and 

particles,  which  are  not  projected,  this  time,  in  the  calculations  were  based  on  rates  of  speed  very  low 

interior  of  a  highly  rarefied   medium,   bu|  sent  compared  to  that  of  light 

through   atmospheric  air  at   enormous  rates  of        j^^  corpuscles  projected  by  radium  permit  us 

speed.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  mole-  ^^  experiment  with  spkds  unknown  until  the  pres- 
cules  of  the  air  sustain,  under  the  intense  shocks  ^^  j^  ^^^  probable  that  here  the  mass  varies 

thi^received,  dislocations  similar  to  those  pro-  ^-^^  ^j,^  ^^    ^^j  ^^.^n  augments  very  rapidly 

'^i"*^*.:^  R^ntgen  rays  and  become  parted  into  ^.j^^„  ^j,^  ^^  approaches  that  of  light.     Here  is 

electrified  fragments.  ^^  ^^^j^^  „^^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  mechanics  to  be  con- 

The  preparations  of  radium  are  usually  only  a  st^ucted  for  the  calculation  of  motions  of  such  ra- 
mixture  of  an  inert  body  with  a  very  minute  quan-      j^j         j^^^  conclusions  ...  do  not  imply  the 

tity  of  a  chemical  comix>und  of  radium.     Radium  f^j^j^^  ^j  ordinary  mechanics,  but  simply  limit  its 
Itself,  in  a  free  state    is  a  metal  whose  chemical        jj^f       ^^   ordinary   rates   of   speed,    excluding 

properties  place  it  in  the  group  to  which  calcium  be-  enormous  rates. 

ongs.     It  IS  not  especially  interesting  to  deal  with        ^^^  ^^^^         ^^^  „^t  composed  of  projectiles, 

the  metal  Itself,  since  its  properties  follow  it  with-  ^  analogous  to  the  RSntgen  rays"  they  are 

out  alteration  into  its  various  chemical  combina-  „^„,  ,x^««*^ff««  /.«,xoKi«  r^f  tw^xr^r<,in€r  fr,r  *»vj»m 

tions;  it  has  been  isolated,  in  the  metallic  state  by  ^  e'Ta^n^.^^Xk^^^^^^^ 

Mme.  Cune  arid  M.Debierne;   It  is  merely  more  f.^^    ^^^    ^^^  photographic    and    electn^c 

ac  ive,  weight  for  weight,  than  its  compounds  the  ^        ^,,j^j,  ^„^t,,^  ^^  ^o  follbw  their  course.    The 

of  i^um!  ^^  proportional  to  tfceir  content  ^^^^^^  ^^^  „^^  ^^^^  ^^em. 

The  space  which  surrounds  the  active  substance  i^  ^jj^  i^^^^^  part  of  the  arUcle  the  author 

IS  traversed  by  three  radiations,  which  have  been     ,.  -.l  ii       ^^ 4.^a  «.u.^-,, 

called  (A).  Alpha  rays  (B),  Beta  rays,  and  Gamma  discusses  the  now  generaUy  accepted  theory 

rays,  (F).  that  radio-active  substances  are  m  a  continual 

The  Alpha  radiation,  regarded  as  composed  of  state  of  transformation.     This  may  be  very 

material  atoms,  carries  a  charge  of  positive  electric-  slow— thus  it  requires  some   2000  years  to 

ity;  these  atoms  are  projected  through  the  air  with  j.    •   .  1        j.  «.  u„  ^^«  u«k     u..*  :♦  :^  ^,,0; 

a  speed  which  may  attain  thirty  thousand  kilome-  <Jimimsh  radium  by  one-half—but  it  is  suffi- 

ters  per  second,  a  speed  a  tenth  as  great  as  that  of  cient  to  account  for  the  steady  uberation  of 

light;  they  break  the  molecules  of  air  which  they  heat  by  such  substances.     Since  these  are 

encounter,  separating  them  into  electrified  frag-  present  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  the  most 

ments,  and  stopping,  exhausted,  when  they  have  '^ . ,        «««j««^««  ^^a  ^r^^,  ^\^^u^^^^^^^  \rx 

lost  their  speed  K^use  of  these  repeated  shocks;  Wide-spread  range,  and  may  also  be  present  in 

t  he  distance  through  which  they  can  thus  penetrate  unknown  quantities  in  its  interior,  it  is  evident 
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that  this  heat  is  a  factor  of  tremendous  imix)r-  the  same  mechanism ,  and  this  process  con- 

tance  in  terrestrial  temperatures;  so  great,  tinues  until  we  arrive  at  a  final  product  which 

indeed,  as  to  necessitate  a  profound  modifica-  is  a  stable  atom,  and  therefore  non-radio- 

tion  of  various  geologic  assumptions — such  active,  and  imdistinguishable  from  ordina^ 

as  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  earth,  the  time  of  matter. 

the  appearance  of  life,  etc. — heretofore  re-       This  accoimts  for  the  series  of  "descend- 

garded  as  settled  questions.  ants  "  which  are  evolved  from  radium.    Seven 

A  few  years  ago  the  English  physicist,  such  descendants  have  already  been  observed 

Rutherford,  suggested  a  brilliant  hypothesis  in  the  case  of  radium,  and  the  series  may  pos- 

to   explain   the   transformation   referred   to  sibly  end  in  lead.     Besides  the  radium  group 

above — a  hypothesis  strikingly  supported  by  there  are  known  at  present  three  other  groups 

subsequent  discoveries.    According  to  this  or  families  of  radio-active  substances  which 

the  atom  of  radium  is  instable.     **At  each  undergo  similar  progressive  transformations, 

second  a  certain  fraction  of  the  total  number  Such  transformations  are  shown  by  uranium, 

of  atoms  imdergoes  a  sort  of  internal  explo-  thorium,  and  actim'um,  and  it  is  even  sup- 

sion  which  throws  off  the  Alpha  and  Beta  posed   that  radium   is  itself  a  descendant 

projectiles,  produces  the  Gamma  radiation,  and  of  uranium.    This  startling  fact  has  shaken 

disengages  heat.    There  remains  the  largest  the  foundations  of  chemistry  by  suggesting 

fragment,  the  atom  of  radium,  diminished  by  that  the  so-called  "elements"  are  not  unalter- 

the  Alpha  and  Beta  fragments  which  it  has  able  after  all!    The  question  has  even  been 

expelled;  this  remainder  is  in  reality  a  chemi-  raised,  whether  the  old  alchemists  were  right 

cal  substance  different  from  radiimi,  and  one  in  their  belief  in  transmutation.     But  we 

which  may  itself  be  radio-active.    In  this  have  no  space  for  the  speculations  on  this 

case  it  is  transformed,  in  its  turn,  according  to  theme  now  rife  in  the  scientific  world. 


POISONS  AND  THEIR   EFFECT  ON  THE 

ORGANISM 

THE  very  fact  that  poisons  are  so  wide-  phosphorus,  arsenic,  copper,  mercury,  etc.; 
spread  in  origin  and  so  various  of  action  and  in  the  settlement  of  such  cases  the  "con- 
renders  definition  difficult.  Yet  definition  is  tributory  carelessness"  of  the  employee  must 
exceedingly  important,  and  both  medicine  and  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  "  crim- 
law  have  endeavored  for  centuries  to  frame  inal  negligence"  or  the  ruthless  greed  of  the 
such  definition.    Many  elements  enter  into  employer. 

consideration,  even  in  such  a  general  state-  Even  the  word  "substances"  must  be  dis- 
ment  as  that  poisons  are  substances  injurious  carded  in  these  days,  since  poisonous  effects 
to  health  or  life.  Degree  of  concentration  is  a  may  be  induced  by  such  things  as  the  ultra- 
factor,  for  many  things  are  harmless,  or  even  modem  discoveries  of  radium  and  the  Rdnt- 
beneficial  in  minute  quantities.  Time  is  an-  gen  rays,  which  are  not  substances  at  all,  but 
other  factor,  since  some  poisons,  such  as  lead  forms  of  force  acting  at  appreciable  distances, 
and  arsenic,  are  cumulative  in  action,  and  may  and  strongly  suggesting  the  ancient  supersti- 
thus  be  fatal  in  even  minute  doses  when  these  tion  of  "  the  evil  eye."  Furthermore,  modem 
are  long  continued;  while  substances  quickly  science  must  take  accoimt  of  the  peculiarly 
eliminated  might  be  quite  harmless  in  much  virulent  agencies  of  death  comprised  in  the 
larger  amoimts.  bacterial  iX)isons. 

In  legal  questions,  moreover,  the  element  It  will  be  seen  that  the  time  is  rip)e  for  a 
of  will  is  concerned,  and  this  involves  both  revision  of  ideas  on  toxicology  and  a  restate- 
malicious  intent  and  criminal  negligence.  In  ment  of  its  scope.  Data  for  such  revision  are 
the  first  case,  for  example,  a  woman  who  ad-  given  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Emst  Schottelius 
ministered  a  secret  drug  to  her  husband,  either  in  a  recent  number  of  Prometheus  (Berlin), 
as  a  so-called  "love  potion"  or  "to  cure  the  Dr.  Schottelius  finds  two  things  always  con- 
drink  habit,"  and  thereby  caused  his  death,  cerned  in  a  cdse  of  poisoning:  one  the  agency 
woxild  not  be  technically  guilty  of  poisoning,  that  disturbs  the  orderly  life  process  of  the 
In  the  second  case,  the  most  difficult  and  cells,  and  the  other  the  manner  in  which  the 
deUcate  situations  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  organism  responds  to  the  disturbing  agency. 
resix)nsibility  of  employers  for  injuries  oc-  The  physician  and  the  pharmacologist  have 
casioned  by  "occupational  poisons,"  such  as  joined  hands  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
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first,  so  that  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  see,  as  the  external  effect  of  the  poison,  how, 

origin  and  the  chemical  structure  of  most  at  every  excitement  of  the  sensory  organs,  a 

poisons,  with  the  symptoms  they  produce,  severe  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 

and  the  manner  of  death  or  recovery;  but  the  body  ensues,  and  continues  for  a  considerable 

second  is  still  more  or  less  shrouded  in  mys-  period.    This    state    is    designated    tetanic 

tery.    Only  this  much  is  certain:  that  in  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles.     By  experiments  on 

reaction   between   these   two   factors   "the  animals  it  has  been  proved  that  this  reflex 

building  material  of  the  body,"  the  proto-  cramp  proceeds  from  the  spinal  column — 

plasm  of  the  cells,  is  directly  involved  and  animals  in  which  this  has  been  destroyed  are 

altered.  not  subject  to  it — and  it  is  further  estab- 

"  In  both  organic  and  inorganic  nature,"  we  lished  that  this  poison  merely  induces  a  highly 

read,    "we    meet    with    manifold    poisons,  augmented   irritability,   but   is   not   of  itself 

There  are  poisonous  plants  and  animals  in  irritant;  for  so  long  as  every  external  irrita- 

which  the  production  and  excretion  of  poisons  tion  is  withheld  the  cramps  do  not  occur.     If 

tend  to  the  defense  of  the  individual  and  the  the  quantity  of  strychnine  is  not  such  as  to 

preservation  of  the  species.    This  seems  to  be  cause  death  by  the  extension  of  the  cramps 

less  the  case  with  one  of  the  lower  divisions  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  there  follows  in 

of    the    vegetable    kingdom,    the    bacteria,  due  course  a  p)eriod  of  paralysis  after  the 

From  the  mineral  kingdom  Come  poisons,  period  of  heightened  irritability.    The  ex- 

chiefly  in  the  shape  of  salts  of  the  heavy  tension  of  this  to  respiratory  apparatus  and 

metals,  and  finaUy  science  has  constructed  heart  —  the   blood   pressure   sinks  —  finally 

new  chemical  iX)isons."    Poisons  are  distin-  causes  death.  .  .  .  Strychnine  also  affects  the 

guished  from  one  another  by  the  fact  that  each,  brain,  and  especially  the  eye.    This  shows  in 

almost  without  exception,  first  attacks  some  the  stage  of  irritability  a  marked  increase  of 

special  tissue  of  the  body.    "Phosphorus,  for  facility  in  the  perception  of  light  and  colors, 

example  (in  cases  of  acute  iX)isoning),  chiefly  Hence  small  quantities  of  strychnine  have 

attacks  the  cells  of  the  liver,  while  the  extract  been  successfully  used  therapeutically  to  re- 

of  digitalis  attacks  the  nervous  apparatus  of  store  the  sensitiveness  lost  by  illness  to  the 

the  heart;  curare  paralyzes  only  the  nerve  sensory  organs  and  motor  nerves." 

terminations  which  carry  motor  impulses  to  Other  alkaloids,  such  as  morphine,  caffeine, 

the  muscles,  and  chloroform  causes  a  sleep-  cocaine,  hyosdne,  etc.,  act  in  similar  manner, 

like  state  of  the  covering  of  the  brain.  .  .  .  though  having  different  predilection  points. 

"That  bodily  tissue  first  affected  and  al-  These  are  all  of  vegetable  origin,  and  are 

tered  in  function  by  a  given  poison  is  called  basic  nitrogenous  compounds,  forming  salts 

the   *  predilection   point '   of    the  poisonous  with  acids,  like  true  bases, 

effect.     But  it  must  be  added  that  this  effect  The  poisoning  action  of  the  strong  acids,  of 

does  not  operate  exclusively  on  this  tissue,  but  which  sxilphuric  acid  may  be  taken  as  the 

is  merely  first  apparent  there."  type,  is  apparently  simpler.    They  are  usually 

While  secondary  effects  are  nearly  always  swallowed,  and  first  affect  the  mucous  mem- 
present  the  affinity  of  the  poison  for  the  tissue  brane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  on  which  they 
of  the  predilection  point  is  so  marked  as  to  exert  a  corrosive  action  very  similar  to  that 
afford  a  basis  of  physiological  classification,  by  burning. 

so  that  we  speak  of  cardiac  poisons,  blood      ^,  ,      ^         ^  ^, .  .      .       ^ 

'^      .  .  *^  *  The  exact  nature  of  this  corroeion  is  yet  un- 

poisons,  nerve  poisons,  etc.  ^^^^  to  us.    We  can  discern  from  the  dead  cells 

A  typical  example  IS  that  of  strychnine,  the   of  the  epithelium   that    the    normal    inner  cell 

alkaloid   found   in   nux  vomica.     This  dis-   structure  has  disappeared.     The  content  of  the 

plays  a  special  affinity  for  certain  parts  of  ^j"»»  t^^  l»y»"8  protoplasm,  has  undergone  with 

fi    "^  ^     4.     1       _  4.  ^«     I     1     ^1.  the  acid  or  its  separate  components  an  irreversible 

the  central  nervous  system,  particularly  the  reaction.    The  cell  content  isseen  under  the  micro- 

spmal  column,  m  which  it  acts  exclusively  on  scope  to  have  run  out,  while  the  outer  form  of  the 

those  elements  of  the  nerve  which  transmit  cell  and  the  nucleus  remain.    The  severity  of  the 
the  reflexes, 

the  involuntary  _  _ 

touched  or  approached  and  the  contraction  omsidei^'duetothe  w^^^^ 

of  the  pupils  in  an  increase  of  light.  cells,  but  according  to  modem  ideas  of  the  consti- 

In  a  case  of  strychnine  poisoning  the  reflex  t".^'^'*  ^'  l^^  molecule  we  Uiink  rather  of  an 

apparatus  is  at  first  m  a  co^idition  of  excessive  *"^"^  '^  '^^  protoplasm  by  free  hydrogen  ions. 
irritability.    At  the  slightest  touch  there  is  an       Besides  this  initial  action  there  are  second- 

"  explosion,"  so  to  speak,  of  the  full  amount  ary  effects  on  the  nervous  system  analogous 

of  energy  it  is  capable  of  exerting.     "  Thus  we  to  those  that  occur  in  injury  by  bums. 
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Dr.    Schottelius   next   considers   bacterial  of   the  intestine,   with   diarrhea;   a  progressive 
poisons.     We  read:  paralysis  of  the  back  and  forelegs  follows,  with 

^  sinking  of  the  temperature  and  the  blood  pressure, 

and  finally  death.     Examination  of  the  dead  ani- 


an 

_  but 

hQC^ii^'t\i^yliv^trursecreU^^^^  ^°  ^^^  destruction  of  the  sources  of  origin  of  the 

they  induce  in  the  organism  the  production  of  a  "^'^^  *"  *^^  ^P*"^*  column, 
specific  antidote,  an  antitoxin.    We  know  how  this 

fact,  theoretically  so  interesting,  has  led  practi-  The  p>oison   takes  eflFect  in   the  so-called 

cally  to  the  employment  of  curative  sera.     How-  motor  ganglion  cells,  causmg  a  shriveling  of 

\:^^  ;Vfch%;5rcetcJl  ^Sctc't"oT„^"i;if  tt;  ^-  °"^f--    I^  ^^  encouraging  to  leam  that 

far  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  dysentery  are  recog-  ^^  terrible  progr^s  of  the  disease  can  be 

nized  as  toxin  diseases  and  are  successfully  com-  arrested   by   the   timely   use  of  a  minimal 

bated  with  the  corresponding  sera.  quantity  (0.05  cubic  centimeter)  of  the  proper 

serum.    The  animals  treated  with  the  serum 

The  antitoxins  are  obtained  by  the  culti-  quickly  recover  and  show  no  trace  of  illness, 

vation  of  the  bacteria  for  several  weeks  in  a  "According  to  our  present  knowledge," 

suitable  medium,  such  as  bouillon.    The  ex-  says  Dr.  Schottelius  in  closing,  "the  other 

treme  virulence  of  the  poisons  is  shown  by  poisons  do  not/)flFer  the  possibility  of  a  specific 

such  a  fact  as  that  o.i  cubic  centuneter  of  antagonistic  treatment,  such  as  that  exerted 

the  dysentery-poison  bouillon  was  sufficient,  by  the  antitoxins  against  the  toxins.    Hence 

though  strongly  diluted,  to  cause  the  death  of  there  can  be  no  serum  prepared  to  fight 

a  rabbit  weighing  2000  grams  in  from  twenty-  alcohol  or  morphine  or  sublimate  poisoning, 

four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Practical  progress  in  the  conquest  of  these  can 

be  expected  only  through  a  further  penetra- 

The  specific  poisonous  eflFect  in  this  case  first  ^ion  into  the  essential  nature  of  these  proc- 

becomes  observable  m  an  mcrease  of  tempera-  ,                 1  ^'          ^             ^mi    i«  ^^^    1 

ture;  after  a  few  hours  paralysis,  usually  ofthe  esses   and  a  completion  of  our  still  hmited 

hind  legs,  sets  in,  often  accompanied  by  paralysis  knowledge  of  them. 


DICKENS  AS  A  CRIMINOLOGIST 

STUDIES   of    Dickens   have    been    many  masterful  strokes  he  characterizes  the  storming 

and  various,  but  they  have  aU  agreed  mob  and  the  spirit  that  dominates  it.    This  novd 

J  Ai-  -..  •     Ai.  ^  -Tk*  1  was  written  m  1841 — long  before  the  works  of 

on  one  pomt,  and  that  is,  that  Dickens  was  x^rde,  Ziegel,  and  others,  which  opened  to  us  the 

what  is  termed  a  "wnter  with  a  purpose."  psychology  of  the  criminal  mob;  yet  we  find  in  it 

Some  saw  in  him  a  reformer,  others  a  philan-  some  very  characteristic  details,  which  later  at- 

thropist,   and  still  others  an  educator.     A  tracted  the  attention  of  scientific  inyesti^tore. 

S'j        ^,         ..         ..  .  ri.'  Particularly  does  science  emphasize  the  signifi- 

novel    and   rather   mterestmg   view   of   his  cance  of  psychic  contagion  as  a  momentum  which 

works  is  taken  by  a  Russian.     Mr.  E.  Ku-  greatly  contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  mob  and 

lisher  regards  Dickens  as  a  criminologist.     In  the  rise  of  its  criminal  tendencies.    Dickens  ex- 

his  contribution  to  i?m5rfflyflil/y5/ (St.  Peters-  ^^^^  this  view  in  the  following  lines:  "Sober 
,  V  ,  .  ^  y  ^  \  workmen,  going  home  from  their  day  s  labor,  were 
"^''KA  "^  writes:  g^^i^  ^q  ^^g^.  ^jown  their  baskets  of  tools  and  be- 
Although  the  formal  connection  of  Dickens  with  come  riotous  in  an  instant;  mere  boys  on  errands 
the  realm  of  justice  is  insignificant— in  his  eariy  did  the  hke.  In  a  word,  a  moral  plague  ran  through 
youth  he  worked  for  two  years  as  a  lawyer's  clerk —  the  city.  The  noise,  and  hurry,  and  exatement 
IiiH  rial  significance  in  the  domain  of  jurisprudence,  l^ad  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  an  attraction  they 
ill  the  domain  of  criminal  law  is  great.  It  is  great  had  no  firmness  to  resist.  The  contagion  spread 
lM'<auHc  in  his  public  utterances  and.  mainly,  in  hke  a  dread  fever.'  .  .  .  There  are  also  other 
luH  literary  productions  one  sees  the  dawn  of  new  important  details,  such  as  the  semiconscious  char- 
id*  as  in  the  province  of  criminal  law.  To  trace  acter  of  the  actions  of  the  mob  and  the  potentiali- 
I>i(  kens'  views  on  questions  of  criminality  it  is  zation  of  the  evil  propensities  of  individual  mem- 
ruresary  to  recall  the  descriptions  of  crime  with  bers  of  that  criminal  mob. 
which  his  novels  abound, 
^r  TT  1- 1  .!_  .  .u  The  description  of  the  murder  of  Nancy  in 
Mr.  Kuhsher  then  comments  upon  the  "QUver  Twist,"  Mr.  Kulisher  thinks  not  less 
.lescnpUon  of  the  Gordon  Riots  which  he  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  crimino!- 
considers  a  typical     crime  of  the  mob    :  ^^     ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ,,g  ^^^  ^^^^ 

In  "Barnaby  Rudge"  Dickens  not  only  gives  a 
\  ivid  picture  of  the  riots,   not  only  a  touching       Dickens  lays  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
description  of  the  ruins  left  after  them,  but  in  a  few    murder  is  committed,  in  a  state  of  extreme  excite- 
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ment,  by  a  professional  robber,  but  an  accidental  scribed  as  **  snub-nosed,  flat-browed,  too  small  for 

murderer— Sikes  is  a  dangerous  criminal   in  gen-  his  age,"  and  Sikes  as  having  "a  broad,  heavy 

eral,  but  in  this  case  only  a  man  who  killed  his  countenance."     He  also  paid  tribute  to  the  theory 

mistress  in  the  heat  of  passion.     This  differentia-  of  heredity,  stating  that  the  mother  of  the  mur- 

tion  is  very  instructive.  derer  Hugh  was  a  criminal  and  ended  her  life  on 

the  gallows,  or  when  speaking  of  children,  that  they 
t  '  .  .  t.  ***^  destined  to  be  burglars  and  murderers  from  the 
Crime  was  a  matter  of  mterest  to  many  cradle.  But  first  and  foremost  of  all  he  considered 
writers  before  Dickens  and  they  very  ably  the  social-economic  factors  of  crime.  He  de- 
described  it.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  scribed  poverty  as  no  one  else  did  before  him  and 
Kii1iQfi<>r  ^"^^y  ^^^  after.  Poverty  in  his  writings  is  shown 
jv^imsner,  j^^  ^^H  j^g  horrors,  unvarnished  and  uncovered.     It 

dwells  in  the  filthy  streets  of  London,  where  the  air 

Dickens  discovered  the  criminal,  and  the  anthro-  is  full  of  foul  odors,   where  drunken  men  and 

pologist  Kurella  is  right  when  he  says  that  Dickens'  women  lie  in  the  gutter,  where  amid  general  misery 

description  of  criminal  types  has  served  to  form  a  only  the  saloon  flourishes.     Is  it  surprising  that 

new  view  of  the  criminal,  has  led  us  to  regard  the  those  who  are  born  in  such  surroundings,  the  chil- 

criminal  as  a  man  with  a  peculiar  psvchic  organiza-  dren  of  hunger  and  cold,  whose  cradle,  according  to 

tion.     In  his  novel-notes, — long  before  Lombroso,  Dickens,  is  the  street  and  the  cess-pool,  of  whom 

— there  are  allusions  to  anthropological  factors  of  nobody  takes  thought — is.  it  surprising  that  they 

crime.      The  young  pickpocket   Dawldns  is  de-  fill  the  ranks  of  crime  and  vice? 


SPORTS  AS   REMEDIES   FOR  NEURASTHENIA 

NEURASTHENICS  of  the  accidental  or  so.  Upon  muscular  fatigue  there  is  super- 
casual  type  may  be  described  as  men  in  posed  an  exp)enditure  of  nervous  force.  How 
whom  an  essential  reservoir  has  become  can  one  expend  what  one  does  not  have,  that 
empty  which  it  is  only  ix)ssible  to  refill  drop  which  one  is  endeavoring  to  restore  by  de- 
by  drop.  Their  only  physician  is  Time,  with  grees  and  laboriously?  It  would  be  absurd  to 
his  habitual  attendants,  Patience  and  Resig-  attempt  such  a  thing!  Hereby  is  explained 
nation.  Recourse  k  frequently  had  to  in-  the  objection  which  most  physicians  have 
nimierable  lozenges  and  pUules  whose  pro-  with  respect  to  sportive  movements  in  the 
fessed  action  k  **to  nourish  the  nerves*' — a  treatment  of  neurasthenia.  **This  objec- 
pretension  absolutely  without  foundation  in  tion,"  says  the  Revue  Olympique  writer, 
fact.  It  is  not  in  this  fashion  that  the  nerves  **  proves  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so) 
are  nourished.  Their  cuisine  may  be  said  to  their  ignorance  in  the  matter.*'  Not  all 
be  composed  of  simple  regularity,  of  a  normal  sportive  movements  entail  an  unreasonable 
alimentation,  and  of  complete  reix)se.  Per  expenditure  of  muscular  and  nervous  force, 
contra,  psychism  plays  a  certain  r6le,  of  and  consequently  one  may  safely  recommend 
'which,  without  exaggerating  its  imix)rtance,  such  remedial  agencies  in  particular  cases. 

it  is  necessary  to  take  a  certain  account.     It       _^  „.    .         . .  t    .  11.1  r 

;..  k..-^  ^r.,,^  «  ^.^^^^  i^  ♦k^  p^...^  nu.^j^»MM^         They  are  palliatives  which  demand  the  least  of 
is  here,  says  a  wnter  m  \ht  Revue  Olympique,   ,„^^/^  ^^^,^  attended  by  the  least  of  the  unex- 

that  sports  shoiud  be  made  use  of;    not  m  pecud.     In  effect  anodynes,  they  do  not  stand  for 

every  case  certainly,  but  in  many  cases,  esf)e-  much  psychologically.    Such  movements  as  Swed- 

cially  where  the  patient  is  organically  sound.  >sh  gymnastics,  for  instance,  which  are  to  sport 

A   fr#»niiPnt  rViJirnrt*»riQfir  nf  tViic  IrinH  nf  what  a  scale  IS  to  a  piano,  awaken  only  imperfectly 

A  trequent  charactensUc  ot  this  kind  ol  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  practise  them  the  idea  of  muscular 

neurasthenia  is  what  may  be  termed  loss  or  power.     Imagination   must   be  brought   strongly 

diminution  of  **  xnrile  sensibility,"  or,  to  coin  a  into  play  if  results  are  to  be  attained, 
word,  **  virilism."    The  active  man,  in  good 

health,  or  believing  himself  so,  suddenly  is  For  this  reason  the  writer  of  the  article 

attacked  by  an  insidious  disease  bom  of  mod-  under  notice  strongly  recommends  eqmtation 

em   strenuousness— the   mal   amiricain,   as  for  neurasthenics.     Nothing  energizes  a  man 

European  spite  terms  it.     He  is  no  longer  more  than  contact  with  the  horse.    In  this 

master  of  himself ,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  respect,    too,    a    certain    wariike    atavism 

a  sort  of  human  '"rag,"  enfeebled  and  de-  strengthens  the  mentality  of  the  cavaber. 

pressed.     Now,  anything  sportive— the  word  But,  it  will  be  said,  horsemanship  is  pre- 

is  used  m  the  sense  of  "  pertaimng  to  sport "—  emmently  an  exerase  in  which  imtiative  and 

is  more  or  less  productive  of  **\nrilism,"  and  the  unexpected  play  a  great  part.    The  ap- 

tends  to  bodily  energy  and  confidence  in  one-  parent  anomaly  is  thus  explained: 

self.     Only,    of    course,    sport   is    fatiguing.       primarily  a  seat  on  horseback  (for  all  except  the 
For  the  neurasthenic,  it  will  be  even  doubly  veriest  novice)  involves  no  fatigue.    In  fact,  the 
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horsenmn  needs  but  a  back  to  his  scat  to  te  as  com  The  same  writer  recommends  with  equal 

fortable  as  in  the  best  armchair.     If  his  stirrups  are   ^r^rx^A^,^^^  *k^  <..wv*»«  ^s  u^-^ /  r*.!.      •     ai> 

properly  adjusted,  the  weight  of  his  body  iTper-  «>«^dence  the  sports  of  boxmg  (either  m  the 

fectly  apportioned;  and  thw  equilibrium  need  not  *^ng"sh  or  the  French  style)  and  rowmg, 

l^e  disturbed  by  the  pace  of  the  animal.    The  ob-  which  exercises  ought,  he  says,  contrary  to 

ject  of  the  ride  is  absolute  regularity  and  an  ab-  the  general  idea,  to  be  regulated  so  as  to  entail 

LT  Th^jrrdhir  'tr^  ''rUllLS:  °*>  ^^-^  expenditure  of  physical  force.    In 

Take  nine  horsemen  advancing  on  a  road  in  three  ^\^^  ^^^  he  assumes  previous  acquamtanoe 

rows  of  three  each.    For  convenience'  sake,  num-  with  the  particular  sport,  inasmuch  as  leam- 

ber  them.     Numbers  4,  6,  7,  and  9  will  be  almost  ing  any  sport  or  exercise  always  involves  a 


are  not  fatigued  by  the  length  of  the  stages.  Thus  fist  blow,  nor  pulled  an  oar,  the  remedies  sug- 

the  "collective"   promenade  on   horseback  with  gested  would  not,  in  his  case, be  at  all  suitable. 

remedy  powerful  psychologically  and  enjoyable  ^^  particular  needs  of  the  subject  cannot 

physiologically.  fail  to  be  beneficial  in  the  highest  d^ree. 


THE  MODERN  CREMATION  MOVEMENT 

THERE    are    certain    movements    of    a  novation,  is  wrong;  that  the  rapid  destruction  of 

pubUc— or  at  least  semi-pubUc— nature  ^^^  ^^^^^^\  ^y  indneration— the  "desecra- 

«,k,vi;  Kf ^.-oiUr  «r^ii««iiA  ♦k^  «/^;o^i^^  ♦^^^^  r.t  *'<^"  ^^  ^^<^  »  hoIy  temple  — instead  of  the  slow 

which  hterally    pursue  the  noiseless  tenor  of  process  of  inhumation,  is  idobtrous  because  it  was 

their  way,    gainmg  adherents  here  and  there,  practised  by  idolatrous  nations;  that  it  destroys  all 

until  the  world  hears  with  surprise  of  the  evidence  of  crime  in  cases  where  murder  by  poison 

proportions  they  have  assumed.    The  crema-  ^,  been  committed ;  that,  in  some  mysterious  way, 

f:^«r ««^^<irA*v.A«xf  10  ^«^  ^i  «^k^A      Ac,  \r>.^^  ««^  which  the  objectors  themselves  cannot  explain, 

tion  movement  IS  one  of  these.    As  long  ago  ^^^n  the  body  is  consumed  by  heat,  not  fhimi^-^ 

as    1658   bir    Ihomas  Browne  published  m  that  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  body  dur- 

England  his  "Hydriotaphia,"  a  work  on  urn  ing  incineration — ^the  soul  is  at  the  same  time 

burial;  and  in  1817  Dr.  J.  Jameson,  in  the  destroyed. 

same  country,  printed  his  "Origin  of  Crema-  The  cremationist  repUes  with  the  foUowing 

tion,"  but  it  was  not  till  1885  that  a  crema-  arguments: 

tory  was  erected  near  London.    According  to 

Mr.  Albert  Hardy,  in  the  Forum,  the  modem  ,  That  cremation  is  the  only  hvgienic.  sanitary, 

cremaUon  movement  had  its  ri^  at  Washing-  ^'i^f  ^rhXriaT^Slu^'ir^^^d^^ 

ton,   Pa.,  m   1876;  and      to-day  there  are  which  the  body  is  laid,  this  applying  especially  in . 

modem  and  model  working  crematories  in  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  sowing  the  seed  of 

nearly  half  the  States  of  the  Union."    Since  contagion  and  spreading  it  broadcast.    He  seeks 

1882  "more  than  half  a  hundred  crematories  ^^  ^T""^^  mathematical  computation  that  our 
L  V  »*      «t*  «.  *x,^vLxv«  x,*v*i£c»iA/xxv,o   rapidly  filling  burial  grounds  will,  in  course  of 

have    been    esUbhshed    throughout    Great   time,  and  in  no  great  period  of  time,  spread  to  such 

Britain  and  Europe."    And  Canada  has  one  an  alarming  extent,  especially  where  they  are  in 

at  Montreal.     Mr.  Hardy  treats  of  present-  close  proximity  to  large  cities,  that  our  cemeteries 

day  aspects  of  cremaUon,  and  says  that,  -,tl^SZ':i'^^:t'^k^^.t^6T^^^t^ 

considering  the  importance  of  the  practice —  Christian  or  sacrilegious,  cremation  has  a  deep 

its  hygienic,  economic,  and  practical  bearing  spiritual  and  poetic  significance;  that  pure  flame  is 

on  every-day  life — the  dense  ignorance  shown  preferable  to]damp  earth;  that  by  cremation  all  the 

by  many  regarding  the  modus  operandi  of  in-  *^?™^  ^^  ^"^^  „  V"?*^''^  .tr'^^V^K  *"'^'^,'^ 
:        ^/     .^  5*,  .         ,         ^y*^        J  1    1.  r  j»   of  endangering  one  s  immortal  soul,  it  is,  to  quote 

cineration  is  something  almost  beyond  behef .  pean  Hodges,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 

Tu    -J       *.Mi      ^  •      c      I    •      I     ^  J  •  at  Cambridge,  "in  accordance  with  true  religion, 

•^5'  tw  Vk    J^'^^  firmly  imp  anted  in  many  j^iiy  -^   wo  particulars-it  agrees  with  the 

nnnds  that  the  modern  scientifically  construe  ed  rff^id^  ^f  ^he  resurrection  of  the  body  and  it 

crematory  is  a  sort  of  funeral  Pyre.  not  unlike  the  sy^^bolizes  the  supremacy  of  the  soul."     Crema- 

huge  pile  of  fagots  employed  by  the  ancients  for  f         practised  to-day.  argue  its  advocates,  is  not 

the  incineration  of  their  dead.  ^  ^^^^jP^  ^^^^  ^^  the  cruJe  and  often  insanitary 

The  usual  arguments  advanced  by  anU-  methods  of  cremation  adopted  by  the  ancients, 
\.     .  ,        ^    ^   icj  C1.U.CH.VV11  xjj   »uij     j^^^  ji^^  modern  scientific  application  of  a  time- 
cremationists  are  the  foUowmg:  ^^^^^  custom. 

Ch^UUarnltbns  for^io  mlny  cen^urfeTcustom  AUuding  to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
has  made  it  right,  while  cremation,  being  an  in-  Church  emphatically  forbids  cremation,  Mr. 
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Hardy  points  out  that  many  of  the  saints  and  the  old  form  of  burial,  there  being  no  neces- 

martyrs  of  the  early  Church  sacrificed  them-  sity  for  a  burial  plot,  gravedigging,  elaborate 

selves  for  their  faith  and  were  burned  at  the  casket,  or  monument/' 
stake,  and  that  '' certain  it  is,  according  to 

Catholic    belief,    incineration    in    these   in-  The  cinerary  urn— a  relic  of  paganisnj  if  you  will 

stances  did  not  debar  the  faithful  from  the  — ^^^  ^"^^  resting-place  of  the  incinerated  body, 

r  T>       J'      »     T?     4.U                       4.'  may,   under  proper  treatment  at   the  hands  of 

joys  of  Paradise."     Further,  commenting  on  p^^^er  and  decoriTor.  reach  a  high  degree  of  art. 

the  fact  that  cremation  is  contrary  to  Jewish  grace  and  beauty, 
law,  Mr.  Hardy  says: 

Though  many  Gentiles,  like  CathoUc  and 

I  read  in  Genesis  xviii:  2,  God's  command  to  Jew,  cling  with  tenacity  to  earth  burial  for 
Abraham:  "Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son.  no  better  reason  than  that  their  fathers  did 

teo^S.••'^'".Tn^■heea^lMS;o^^^^^^  before  them,  the  prc«ent-day  cn^maUonist 
lews  we  find  that  the  penalty  for  unchastity.  not  sees  the  dawmng  of  the  day  when  crema- 
only  for  women  but  for  men.  was  burning.  tion    shall    be   universally   practised,    when 

there   shall   no   longer   be   unsanitary   and 
From  an  economic  viewpoint,  cremation  disease-breeding  burial  grounds   to  pollute 
''may  at  any  crematorium  cost  far  less  than  and  encumber  God's  green  earth.*' 


MILITARY   PREPARATIONS  AND  THE 
EVOLUTION  TOWARD  PEACE 

IT  is  difScult  to  break  away  from  firmly  and  give  up  universal  conscription  for  an  army  of 

established    traditions.     For    years    we  P**^^^,!^'^^  if^if  ^"^  ""^  ".r'^^  numbers,  and  it 

,  jj«*.  4,v.  A     ».     »,*  would  be  probably  more  wilung  to  take  several  Steps 

have    regarded    it    as    the    prudent,    time-  backward  and  revert  to  a  militia  system.    Uni- 

honored  course  to  prepare  m  time  of  peace  yersal  conscription  and  a  militia  system  have  much 

for  war.     Now,  with  the  universal  spread  of  in  common.    In  both  the  soldier  only  devotes  a 

the  conviction  that  war  is  an  obsolete  and  Pprtionof  his  life  to  ams  and  occupies  himself  with 

illogical  meUiod  of  settling  disput^;  with  the  l^l^jiJ^T^of  S.^  !"'!^  ^n^aL'^co  J^ 

insistence  of  that  £)reat  commeraal  commu-  military  policy  from  universal  conscription  to  a 

nity  of  which  the  nations  are  but  components  militia  system  more  readily  than  to  an  army  of 

that  war  is  too  costly  to  be  resorted  to  as  an  limited  numbers,  and  obtain  greater  protection 

arbiter;    with  unmistakable  evidences  that  *'  ess  cost. 

the  world  powers  would  welcome,  if  not  dis-       .     ,  ^.     tt  -^  j  o^  ^     •  j 

armament,  sweeping  reductions  of  miUtary  ^.  As  far  as  the  Umted  States  is  concerned 

and  naval  establidiments-with  aU  these  ad-  ^f'''  "^  a  tendency  to  develop  the  mihUa  and 

mitted  conditions-the  question  that  arises  ,'«'y  on  it  to  augment  the  Regular  Amy  to 

for  settiement  is  not  how  we  shaU  best  prepare  1°™  ^.t.^^/^^  ,^T*^  °^  the  future     But,  if 

for  war,  but  what  should  be  the  military^l-  ^^  "f^'tm  is  to  be  so  reUed  on  it  must  be 

icy  of  Uie  United  States,  having  due  regardto  K""**^/  increased  m  numbers,  havmg  been 

the  extensive  movement  looking  to  interna-  P'^^'j'^.y  f  "^  .f.^"?*^'^'  for  many  y^rs. 

tional  peace.    Captoin  George  D.  Snyder,  Further,  if  the  miliUa  is  to  asastm  educaUng 

who  discusses  tiiis  question  in  the  Journal  of  ^^,.  ?«??'«  *«  »  realizaUon  of  tiieir  naihtary 

the  MUitary  Service  Institution,  admits  that  obligations,  it  must  be  more  evenly  distnb- 

"  whatever  the  cause,  world  conditions  are  uted. 
changing,  and  sooner  or  later  some  change      ^.  ,       ,  ........        , 

must  be  made  iBtiie  nation's  miUtarypolides  J„VeTff^^^ 

to  conform  to  these  new  condiUons.       Inas-  tiamen  to  population  varies  from  i   to  283  in 

much  as  the  long  evolution  through  which  Arizona  to  i  to  1360  in  Tennessee,  this  ratio  in 

the  military  systems  of  the  world  have  passed  the  most  populous  States  where  the  militia  is  most 

started  with  a  miUtia  where  every  man  was  ^^fient  being  from  i  to  400  to  i  to  700.    The  dis- 

^«w«,«^  TT«tu  a  uiiuua  ^ix%^i%^^y%^iy  ixxoM  w<io  tnbution  withm  the  States  is  even  more  unequal 

more  or  less  of  a  soldier,  and  this  was  followed  ^h^n  that  between  the  States;  for  instance,  in  the 

by  armies  trained  separately  for  each  war,  Stateof  Tennessee,  out  of  a  total  of  96  counties,  81 

which,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  standing  armies,  have  no  organized  militia  whatever,  and  even  in  the 

he  thinks  that  populous  States  with  a  fair  proportion  of  mUitia  wc 

find   this  unequal  distribution— 25  out  of  New 

it  is  not  likely  that  any  nation  would  be  willing  to  York's  61  counties,  24  out  of  Pennsylvania's  67 

take  a  step  backward  in  its  evolution  toward  peace  counties  being  without  citizen  soldiers. 
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Captain  Snyder  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  our  insular  possessions  and  the  Canal  Zone,  to  par- 
dream  of  peace  ever  comes  true,  it  will  be  tially  man  the  coast  defenses  and  to  furnish  model 
,  ,.r.,  .'^  J,  organizations  for  the  mstruction  and  trammg  of  Its 
brought  about  by  a  succession  of  gradual  ^^^  officers  and  the  militia,  and  to  furnish  the 
steps  one  of  which  will  be  a  limitation  of  principal  officers  of  the  war-time  armies,  and,  in 
armament,  and  that  limitation  to  a  militia  addition,  to  be  able  to  furnish  an  expeditionary 
has  much  to  commend  it.     As  to  whether,  in  ^^''^e  if  intervention  becomes  necessary  in  any  un- 

£  .,                         ^   al*             4.       •  Stable  American  republics. 

view  of  the  peace  movement,  this  country  is  Third—To  continue  the  development  and  train- 

warranted  in  making  any  change  in  its  mill-  ing  of  the  militia  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  supplying 

tary   policy,   he  thinks   its   military  ix)licy  the  numbers  to  complete  the  manning  of  the  coast 

should  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened,  ^f  uT^u^uT*  ^°  ^""""^'^^  *^^  ^""^^  ""^  *^^  ^^^^  ^™*^^ 
and  that  the  following  principle  should  be  ^      ^  "  ^^^' 

earned  out:  With  the  latter  end  in  view,  the  militia 

^^^^^  ^strengthened  in  those  sections  where 

Fu-st-To  continue  the  maintenance  and  devel-  j^  jg  weakest,  and  should  be  developed  with 
opment  of  the  navy.  r  ^  a-       i  j  -.1.    ^1. 

Second— To  continue  the  support  of  a  small  but  reference  to  naUonal  needs,  rather  than  to 

efficient  regular  army  of  sufficient  size  to  police   State  requirements. 


PARIS  RESTAURANTS  FOR  WOMEN 

THE  Paris  working-girl  has  become  the  ieunerof  the  best,  paid  for  by  "some  one  "only  too 
object  orcentralfigureofa"movement"  happy  to  offer  it;  no  I  refer  to  the  ordinary,  "re- 
.  i_     f,        V  'a.  1  a.  xu  -L  •     spectable    restaurant.    Many  a  young  woman  who 

m  the  French  capital— a  movement  that  is  ^^i^  not  for  all  the  world  enter  a  restaurant  of 

regarded  so  highly  important  that  Abbe  J.  the  first  class  would  have  no  hesitation  in  visiting 
de  Maistre,  writing  of  it  in  the  Correspondanty  one  of  the  latter  kind.  But  even  here  there  is  dan- 
calls  it  "the  Work"  (with  a  capital  W).  A  P"*-  ^11  the  more  readily  on  account  of  her  art- 
«i,^^«.  o^^^,,.,*  rvf  ;♦  ok^;,i^rv.^,r^/«^f^«..^4^;,^/«4.^  lessucss,  and  with  no  ulterior  motive,  our  young 
short  account  of  it  should  prove  mterestmg  to  ^jgjj^^  will  ere  long  form  an  acquaintance  which 

readers  of  the  Review,  not  only  for  the  de-  in  the  nature  of  things  is  most  likely  to  end  in  her 

tails  of  the  movement  themselves,  but  also  ruin.    There  is  the  moral  danger  of  the  restaurant, 

for  the  evidence  it  affords  of  conditions  dif-  ]^  »f  needless  to  say  that  the  d^ieuner  on  a  bench 

f««'«^  «r:^^Kr  f^^^  ♦K^o^  :«  frU^  ^^^^  <.^^'«i  in  the  square  or  the  garden  18  at  least  as  hazardous, 

ferrng  widely  from  those  m  the  same  social  ^he  mSral  danger  that  surrounds  these  young 

field  m  our  own  large  aties.    The  Abbe,  after  women  is  obvious, 
picturing  the  daily  matutinal  invasion  of  .  .  ,   ..     r  i_ 

the  dty  of  Paris  by  the  army  of  workers— the  ,  Passing  to  the  material  side  of  the  question, 

"real  French  work-world,"  as  he  terms  it—  ^^^  Abb^  shows  that  m  the  "respectable 

goes  on  to  say:  restaurants  either  the  charges  are  too  high 

for  the  slender  purses  of  many  of  the  young 

Of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  persons  who  women  clients  or  the  cooking — often  greasy, 

come  daily  to  Paris  in  pursuit  of  their  respective  to  say  the  least— renders  what  would  other- 

wn^^'3'  ^t  w£r."r^  i^r^XTltnL^T/  ^ise  be  wholesome  food  unsuitable  to  the 
women  and  girls  who  are  engaged  m  stores,  tac-      v-i.t         jri.  jji* 

tories,  offices,  studios,  etc.  How  many  among  physiological  needs  of  these  young  and  deli- 
thcm  are  able  to  return  home  for  dejeuner?  How  cate  customers.  And  what  of  the  number  of 
many  can  leave  business?    The  most  fortunate,  young  women  who,  by  reason  of  their  meager 

otheVJ^reTo^n  a^rnc^^trnerhSga'!  w^ges,  are  obljed  to  feed  on  the  remains  of 
dens  or  park,  eat  as  best  they  can!  Poor  things!  the  previous  day,  brought  by  them  to  the 
And  when  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  it  is  under  city  in  the  little  square  basket  which  is  the 
a  porch  that  they  munch  a  crust  of  bread.  It  is  inseparable  companion  of  many  of  those  one 
obvious  that  this  state  of  thinp  exposes  to  grave  ^  morning  wending  their  way  to  their 

dangers  those  compnsed  m  the  former  class  equally     ,   .;     ,  i        •%     *    j  1  ^i.         «• 

with  those  of  the  latter.  First,  a  word  as  to  the  daily  labors?  And  how  many  others,  issu- 
moral  danger.  ing   at   noon   from   the  workshops,   betake 

themselves  to  the  delicatessen  stores  to  pur- 

What  follows  in  the  Abbe's  article  must,  chase,  it  matters  not  what,  to  render  appe- 
we  think,  prove  strange  reading  for  Ameri-  tizing  their  piece  of  dry  bread."  Then  "they 
cans.    He  continues:  take  from  the  fountain  a  glass  of  water,  the 

,     which  they  laughingly — ^for  they  are  French- 

The  young  woman  goes  to  a  restaurant.    I  do  women— designate  by  the  sondrous  \XxXt  of 
not  speak  here  of  certain  restaurants  which  she   i  lo/       ^^^b"'^^^  ^*^j    i^     ^  »^ 
may  visit,  either  intentionally  or  mistakenly,  or     cnaUau  la  pompe, 
it  may  be  from  sheer  waywardness  to  find  a  d6-       After   their   d6jeuner    the   young   women 
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(the  AbW  calls  them  "midinettes") — ^both  taurant  and  the  richaud  the  Abb6  seems  to 

those  who  visit  restaurants  and  those  who  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  former  is  preferable, 

make    their    repast    elsewhere — have    some  As  he  puts  it,  "it  is  a  case  of  the  exigencies 

spare  moments.    How  do  they  spend  them?  of   the  purse  versus  the  exigencies  of  the 

The  pious  among  them  spend  a  few  moments  in 
a  near-by  church.    The  others  remain  to  chatter        ...  ,       ^  ,      ,  /•    . 

with  each  other,  awaiting  on  the  sidewalk  the       Amvmg  at  the  ri^cAawJ  fatigued  from  her  work, 

hour  for  resuming  work.    This  is  sufficiently  dan-  ^ne  young  woman,  after  preparing  and  partakmg 

gerous.    Some  saunter  to  the  stores  to  feast  on  the  ^^  ^^^  summary  repast,  has  no  time  for  rest.    More^ 

display  of  goods  there.    This  is  still  more  danger-  ?yer,  m  the  matter  of  cookmg,  she  is  no  cordon 

ous.    Others  again— and  their  case  is  no  bettw—  *^«/    and  her  provisions,  bought  at  retail,  are 

devour  the  unwholesome  feuilleton  of  a  journal  «ften  inferior  of  quality.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

or  some  disreputable  romance  from  a  cheap  library,  restaurant,  buying  at  wholesale,  serves  her  with 

food  of  good  quality,  well  prepared,  and  m  the 

To  remedy  this  condition  of  things,  which  long  run  at  about  the  same  cost  as  her  indifferent, 

they  considered   indicated    the  existence  of  self-prepared  meals  at  the  richaud     No  man  is 

•^  ,       .,  .    .       1      '^  1  1  1       t  Ti     '  admitted  to  the  restaurants,  which  have  for  their 

a  real  evil,  certain  chantable  people  of  Pans  object,  besides  the  furnishing  of  wholesome  food, 

decided   to   provide   establishments   of   two  the  provisions  of  a  means  whereby  voung  women 

kinds  for  the  exclusive  use  of  girls  and  women  may  escape  the  moral  dangers  of  the  general 

—restaurants  and  richauds.    The  latter  are  restaurants-a  place  which    thev    may  consider 

^u       J        'u  J  u     ^1.     AuuiC  exclusively  their  own  shelter  and  home.    Adjacent 

thus  descnbed  by  the  Abbe:  ^^  the  dining  room  is  a  waiting  room,  where  the 

The  richaud  is  a  hall  furnished  with  tables  and  young  clients  may  rest  before  and  after  djjeuner, 

seats  (benches  or  chairs),  a  certain  number  of  and  where  the  better  class  of  journals  and  rnaga^ 

chafing-dishes  (French.  rSchauds,  hence  the  name),  ^"nes  are  placed  at  their  disposal, 
with  gas  and  water  turned  on.     Utensils,  such  as 

dishes,  casseroles,  etc.,  are  also  supplied.     The       The  Abb6  claims  that  "the  restaurant  for 

young  woman,  on  enterine.  pays  ten  centimes  for  ^omen  is  a  moral  preservative  and  support 

the  use  of  these  and  of  the  gas  and  water.    She  ^      ^i  i  -^     i*     j     ^..l         xi_ 

unpacks  her  provisions  and  prepares  them  herself.  ^^^  the  young  workers;    it  affords  them  the 

Having  made  her  dejeuner,  she  washes  the  things  means  of  effecting  a  useful  economy,  and  at 

she  has  used.    Some  of  the  r^cAafM/5  sell  vegetables  the  same  time  of  conserving  their  health." 

and  deserts,  even  tea  and  coffee,  to  their  custom-  ^he  movement  is  making  good   headway; 

ers,   Duc  no  wrine  is  soiq.  .«        a  %  ^  ^     •  .%  />*i<  ^ 

the  Abbe  gives  the  names  of  eight  or  ten 

Of  the  restaurants  for  women  the  Abb6  restaurants  alreadyincluded  in  the  enterprise; 

dtes  as  typical  the  "Stanislas**  in  the  Palais-  and  others  are  being  acquired.    Among  the 

Royal,  foimded  in  memory  of  the  late  P.  Stan-  latter  is  one  which  is  probably  known  to  these 

islas  du  Lac.    This  has  been  open  for  two  readers  of  the  Review  who  are  familiar  with 

years:  in  the  first  it  supplied  40,000  meals;  Paris — the  popular  establishment  of  Taver- 

in  the  second,  60,000.    As  between  the  res-  nier  the  elder,  in  the  Palais-Royal. 


HOW   RUSSIA   PUTS  DOWN  STRIKES 

THE  "calm  of  paralysis  "in  Russia  was  sud-  ference  by  the  government.  All  strikes, 
denly  interrupted  in  April  and  May  by  a  however,  which  had  anything  of  a  p)olitical 
severe  shock  which  came  from  the  far-away  nature  about  them  were  immediately  sup)- 
forests  of  Siberia.  In  spite  of  the  general  pressed,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  in  a  very 
spirit  of  repression  the  Russian  people  as  a  brutal  manner.  As  the  Savremyenny  Mir  ssiys: 
whole  became  suddenly  agitated  and  ex- 
pressed its  indignation  at  miUtary  despotism  „  '^^J'  ^.^  experience  of  past  years  shows  that  in 
r  rx  'J  jx*i  Russian  life  there  is  one  badly  inflamed  sore  which 
by  means  of  country-wide  one-day  stnkes,  cannotbeareventheslightest  insinuation  of  touch, 
street  demonstrations,  and  especially  through  This  sore  is  called  "politics."  The  gentlest  con- 
the  press.  Even  such  ultra-conservative  tact  with  it  incites  visions  in  the  pain  andra^e- 
dailies  as  the  Novoye  Vremya  and  the  Grazh-  l^^*"?^^  ^y^^  of  the  administration,  visions  which 
>  •  /•%£  \  <i  MJi  r  'i-  J  »>  incite  impetuous  cruelties,  and  which  aiterwards 
^^^/iJ./M/^^^i^^).^^!f      "^^dly    horrified."  serve  as  justifications. 

While  the  Russian  Government  has  always 

regarded  labor  strikes  even  on  purely  econo-  As  will  be  seen  later  there  was  not  a  single 

mic  groimds  as  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  political  motive  actuating  the  Lena  strike,  i.r., 

movement,  still  for  the  last  three  years  it  until   the   arrival   of    a  police  officer  who 

grew  accustomed  to  them,  and  many  of  such  needed  one,  and  who  created  it. 

strikes  have  taken  place  without  armed  inter-  The  following  detailed  description  of  the 
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affair  is  summarized  from  articles  which  have  graphed  to  the  governor  of  Irkutsk  complaining 
appeared  in  four  of  the  most  distinguished  [^i^i^^gXThl'sirs  Wn^^^^^ 
Russian  penodicals  (Vyeslmk  Yevropt,  Kuss-  charged.     Dislodging  meant  to  be  thrown  out  into 
koye  Bogatstvo,  Russkaya  Mysl,  and  Sovrem-  the  "taiga,"  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
yennv  Mir):  '         '  nearest  village  or  town. 

As  far  back  as  in  the  beginning  of  last  year  the       The  St.  Petersburg  administration  of  the 

correspondent  of  the  Ryech  described  the  working  company  included  some  influential  persons 

conditions  in  the  Lena  mining  district  as  unbear-  and  the  governor  of  Irkutsk  heeded  its  tde- 
able.  with  wages  averaging  about  60  cents  ix;r  day.  ^j  despatched  immediately  to  the 

an   exceedmgly   high  cost    of    living,   unsanitary  °^  .,  .        ^'  ^  -K  r^     i     t>  — u*     i  r   ^u 

crowded  ban-acks  and  with  rough  treatment  by  stnkmg  district  Capt.  Treshtenkov  of  the 

the  administrative  officers  of  the  miners.  The  gendarmerie  with  a  detachment  of  infantry, 
formal  strike,  however,  began  on  the  13th  of  ^j,;^  ^^^^^j  ,j^g  ^jj,;^^  arnvci  on  April  6. 
March  in  the  Andreyev  mine,  when  rotten  horse-  ^„j  ^  ^^^  j^j^lie  succeeded  in  making  the  situa- 
meat  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  provision  stores  ^^^^  "'political "  by  arresting  the  representatives  of 
conducted  by  the  mimng  company.  The  miners  ^^^  ^r^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^  spokesmen, 
united  and  sent  a  formal  petition  to  the  district-   ^.^^  ^j^^^^  i^^^^  indignant  and  Semanded 

engineer  requesting  that  provisions  unfit  for  con-  ^^^  ^^^j^  repr^senutives  should  be  at  once  re- 
sumption be  destroyed  on  inspection  that  medical  ,^g^  o„  X  J,  ^.„g^  gathered  and 
aid  be  given  to  ack  miners  until  full  recoveiy^  marched  to  the  Nadezhdin  mine  where  the  admin- 
achieved,  and  that  politer  treatment  be  esub-  jgt^tj^  offices  are  situated.  When  the  crowd 
li^hed,  also  declaring  that  no  work  would  be  done  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^out  100  feet  of  the  offices  Engineer 
until  these  requests  are  complied  with.  If  th^  Tulchinsky,  a  favorite  of  the  miners,  went  out  to 
few  just  demands  had  been  granted  the  entire  stnke  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^  became  engaged  in  a  peaceful 
would  have  been  averted  before  it  ever  ^ii.  conversation  with  the  miners  of  the  froniranks. 
But  the  administration  was  enraged  and  refused  to   j^^  ^,,^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^,,      ^^^  j„  ^^ 

grant   theni,   threatening  complete  disim^l   to  their  protest  against  the  arbitrary  and  unjustified 

those  who  did  not  renew  work  within  three  days,  arrest  of  their  comrades.     During  this  conversa- 

The  miners  became  excited  and  *«bm  three  days  ^^^^  ^^        Treshtenkov  ordered  his  troops  to  fire, 

all  the  mines  stopped  operations  be«iuse  the  Mime  j^^  ^^j,         ^^^^    g^^j   ^^         any  warning, 

conditions  prevailed  in  the  entire  district.    This  ^^^^  cartridges  being  used,  no  blanli.    A  grelt 

time  the  miners  presented  tothecompany  more  ^any  miners  fill  at  on«.    The  engineer  was  4ved 

serious  demands,  vir:  improved  food  and  lodgings,  ^ecaJise  he  happened  to  be  coveFed  by  a  pile  of 

increases  of  10  to  «>  per  «^nt.  in  wages  an  «ght-  ^^unded  minerr  The  crowd  was  at  first  stupe- 

•  n^te"i  Tfi  7^^    •  "nr^Jw^f  »=. J^n^.^:   fied.  but  soon  it  realized  the  situation  and  began  to 
t  ion  of  a  daUy  bulletin  giving  a  table  of  earnings  by   ^un  away.    The  brave  capuin  ordered  m^  fire. 

Tft  ^Tl^'"?"-     H  * '^r??]?^^  ^'. ,!!!  "fil  i»^':  and  several  volleys  were  sent  into  the  running 

mLr^!„^Tnt^  L^  t  .^In  S  .n^  M^i^  <^«*<J-    Two  hundred  and  fifty  miners  were  killea 

^/Sn^^^  r.;1f  l^rt^ilL  nnT1l^,mpifw^  °^  *ed  Within  the  ncxt  day,  while  two  hundred  and 

h  was  nJi                                        resumed-which  f^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  wounded  more  or  less  seriously. 

Further  reports  tell  of  Capt.  Treshtenkov's  promo- 

The  miners  themselves  decided,  however,  tion  in  rank,  of  suppression  of  public  discussions  of 

to  continue  that  part  of  the  operation  which  \^^  incident,  etc.     Mr.  Makarov  Associate  Min- 

.*.,,,       .  »                 ,  ister  of  Interior,  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  apolo- 

was  necessar>'  to  i>  void  delay  m  case  work  was  ^^  for  the  disaster  in  the  Duma.     In  his  interpre- 

to  be  resumed.  This  alone  shows  the  exceed-  tation  the  demands  of  the  strikers  were  "socialis- 
ingly  peaceful  disjKJsition  of  the  strikers,  tic";  also  the  fact  that  the  strike  was  conducted  by 
which  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact   \special  committee  seems  very  revolutionary  to 

that    they    appended   ky    telegrap'h    to    the  ^^'^^S^.^t^^  '^  ^"^'" '  '  '  '^ '' 
Irkutsk  governor-general,  to  the  government  rr^    ^r     ,    ,  ^r       .•          i  •        r  .i_ 
mining  authorities,  to  the  Duma,  and  to  the  ^^  Vyestmk  Ferro/^  speakmg  of  the  gen- 
directors  of  the  Lena  Mining  Company  in  St.  ^^^  impression  produced  m  Russia,  said: 
I'elorshurg  requesting  that  the  strike  be  set-  In  depth  of  impression  we  can  compare  with  the 
tliHl,  and  the  ofTicers  who  caused  it  removed.  \9^^  tragedy  only  such  a  terrible  and  unexpected 

disaster  as  befell  the  Tttantc.     The  Lena  tragedy 

I  no    RtrikcrH    themselves   had    the   wine-shops  is,  of  course,  nearer  to  us.     Besides,  violent  death 

» lowHl.  anil  their  own  officers  carefully  policed  the  came  to  the  miners  not  from  the  unfeeling  elements 

iliHiriri    niaintmning  excellent  order  everywhere,  but  from  men  who  are  supposed  to  possess  ordi- 


lalua      (denwr  forests),  with  no  armed  force  at  workingmen  became  victims  of  that  ocean  of  law- 

imiui  U)  protiH  I  the  property  and  maintain  order,  lessness  which  spreads  itself  over  one-sixth  of  the 

i  H'  lomiwiny.  however,  continued  its  dangerous  earth's  surface  which  is  called  the  Russian  Em- 

iowrnv  of  at  turn.     On  the  3nd  of  April  it  tele-  pire. 


THE  TERROR  AS  SEEN  BY  A  MODERN 
FRENCHMAN 

Anatole  France's  New  Historical  Romance' 

TT  was'^amille  Desmoulins,  we  believe,  who  a  divine  little 
phrased  the  blood-lust  o(  the  Reign  of  Terror  prcttv  little  dr 
"'       '   '  ■  1     »-.    r%.- c-.T     MTi..    (jionae  hair  dow 


he'd  been  following — a 
ssmaker,  with  a  straw  hat  and 
I  her  back — now  he  feara  he's  lost 


is  incident  to  point  his  critical 


r  words  Les  DUux  onl  5di/— "The 

Gods  are  athirst,"  as  Carlyle  renders  them.     U  is  her  altogether 
these  words  which  Anatole  France  has  chosen  for        M.  Doumic  u: 

the  title  of  his  recent  novel,  which  deals  with  the  estimate  of  M.  France's  attitude  toward  history, 

most  sanguinary  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  To  Desmahis  the  tumbril  is  only  an  obstruction, 

{beginning  with  the  triumph  of  Marat  and  ending  "And  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  whole 

TPlth  the  fall  of  Robespierre- ,   "The  prisons  were  book,"  he  says,  "nothing  is  more  important  than 

'         '     '  ' ''  r  worked  eighteen  to  follow  the  little  dressmaker,  [^cts  have  the 

importance  which   we  lend 


p—o .  — 'd  the  publi 

hours  a  day.  To  tne  defeats 
of  the  armies,  to  the  revolts 
of  the  provinces,  to  conspir- 
acies, plots,  and  treasons  the 
convent  ion  opposed  the  Ter- 
ror. The  Gods  were  athirst." 

It  would  seem  difficult  to 
write  freshly  and  entertain- 
ingly for  French  readers  at 
this  late  date  on  so  well- 
worn  a  subject.  But,  judg- 
ing by  the  fact  that  the 
book  went  into  sixty -six 
editions  within  a  few  days 
of  publication,  and  by  tne 
space  accorded  it  in  the 
leading  French  reviews,  M. 
France  seems  to  have  ac- 
complished it.  The  Rivue 
det  Diux'  Mondts,  for  ex- 
sAipte,  devotes  twelve  pages 
to  It,  in  a  brilliant  analysis 
by  such  an  eminent  critic  as 
M.  Rent  Doumic  of  the 
French  Academj;. 

M,  France  paints  for  us 
no  lurid  picture  of  smoke 
and  flame  such  aa  readers 
of  Carlyle  are  familiar  with. 
He  shows  us  a  group  of  char- 
acters very  neatl>|  limned, 

and  sketches  a  series  of  ap-         anatole  fxance,  ' 

propriate   backgrounds  for  and  novelist  forced    to    declare    sorrow- 

these  lifelike  figures.   There  ^_  fully,  "He  is  a    monster," 

is  nothing  vioTent  or  exaggerated.  Rather  there  |A  disciple  of  Rousseau,  a  lover  of  nature,  pro- 
is  an  insistence  on  the  usual,  on  the  dominance  of  claimer  of  the  rights  of  man,  ardent  upholder  of 
every-day  concerns  even  in  such  troubled  times,  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  he  is,  neverthe- 
To  quote  M.  Doumic's  apt  simile,  to  read  these  less,  the  stuff  that  fanatics  are  made  of,  and  M. 
pases  is  like  looking  over  a  choice  collection  ol  tine  France  depicts  with  skill  the  corroding  influence 
old  eighteenth-century  prints — scenes  by  Fragon-  of  a  fixed  idea  upon  a  sensitive  spirit.  Like  Orestes, 
ard  or  Boucher.  Moreover,  the  ruling  ^ssion  is  Evariste  is  driven  by  the  gods  to  deeds  of  bloody 
as  strong  in  life  as  it  proverbially  is  in  death,  vengeance,  only  to  writhe  i^  tortured  remorse 
Take  this  clear-cut  little  scene:  A  tumbril  passes  under  the  whips  of  the  Furies. 
guarded  by  a  somber  and  terrible  cortege.    Within  revolution 

It  sits  the  first  victim  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal 

on  his  way  to  the  guillotine.  Surely  an  impressive  Who  are  the  gods  under  the  urge  of  whose 
and  awesome  spectacle.  But  the  handsome  and  commands  this  gentle  nature  stiffens  to  iron 
too-gallant     young     engraver      [>esmahis.     after    purpose? 

ipatiently  to  break  through  the  lines  cries        The  dread   and   implacable  deities.^  ' 


them;  their  pretended  hier- 
archy is  regulaied^solely  by 
our  own  caprice."  I 

But  on  the  otlier  hand, 
where  the  soul  vibrates  in 
unison  with  tremendous 
events,  an  overwhelming  in- 
fluence may  be  exerted  on 
the  character  of  the  partici- 
pants in  such  events,  or  even 
theirmereobservers,  TbJsis 
shown  with  great  power  in 
the  study  of  the  central  fig- 
ure of  the  romance,  £variste 
Gamelin.  This  youi^  ;>aint- 
er  of  bourgeois  origin,  a 
pupil  of  David,  is  elected  a 
member  or  "juri"  of  the 
tribunal.  Handsome,  gifted, 
generous,  naturally  tender 
and  noble  of  nature,  he  is 
lauded  by  his  mother  as  the 
best  of  sons.  But  the  red 
rage  of  tyranny  so  seises 
upon  his  soul,  he  becomes 
so  drunk  with  the  terrible 
passion  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  people  by 
sending  their  enemies  to  the 
guUlotmc,  that  at  the  end 


"■ying      , 

angrily  that  this  cursed  c 


him  off  from  Famine,  the  braien  clamor  of  whose  voices  sounds 
— S-TTiTcrnr  the  monotonous  note  of  human  suffering.  The 
■■   Puwisiied  by   opp^gg^fg  ^  the  people  must  die  that  the  people 
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may   cease  to  suffer.    "  Especially,"  cries  Evariste,    gote,  and  whose  Epicurean  precepts  he  not  only 
'*  tHose  'who  speculate  in  the  people's  food."  preaches,  but  practices. 


^^^  food  that  has  cost  so  much."    She  says,  "Eat,   a  ball  of  string,  a  box  of  watercolors,  and  some 
E^vstriste,  eat!"  as  if  ur^^ing  upon  him  the  perform-    shreds  of  paper"  he  makes  jumping- jacks  for  the 
of   a  sacred  religious  ceremony.     And  very    toy-merchants. 


^I^si^rly  Anatole  France  shows  us  that  much  of  the        We  meet  him  carrying  a  parcel  of  these  cheap 

^^3,-^f  usion  and   bloodthirstiness  of  the  times  came  playthings.     *'  I   have  here,'    he  says,  **an  entire 

from  the  desire  to  fix  the  blame  and  find  the  remedy  people:    they  are  my  creatures;    they  have  re- 

ifyr-   tHe  widespread  hunger  and  need.    "The  king  ceived  from  me  a  perishable  body  exempt  from 

xv^SLs    to  blame."    "It  was  the  Austrian's  extrava-  joys  and  sufferings.     I  have  not  given  them  the 

K3-«*ce.'*     "The  aristocrats  were  the  guilty  ones."  power  of  thought,  for  I  am  a  good  god." 
Or  tHe  6migrfe,  the  speculators,  those  who  hoarded        Brotteaux  has  read  Jean-Jacaues,  whom  Evar- 

rK^oney  instead  of  spending  it,  or  who  took  cash  iste  and  his  confr^es  adore,  and  formed  his  own 

oi^t:  of  the  country,  or  the  army,  or  the  Tribunal,  opinion.     "Rouss^u,"  he   says,  "who   had  some 

or    xYie  Republic  itself.    Such  were  the  cries,  and  talent,  especially  in  music,  pretended  to  extract 

tHe  only  remedy,  alas!  was  blood,  and  blood,  and  his  morality  from  Nature  and  reallv  got  it  from  the 

yet:  more  blood.  principles  of  Calvin.    Nature  teaches  us  to  devourN- 

It   is  impossible  here  to  sketch  the  minor  char-  each  other,  and  gives  us  the  example  of  all  the" 

acters,  either  women  or  men,  cleverly  drawn  as  crimes  and  all  the  vices  which  the  social  estate 

tHey  are,  but  we  cannot  omit  the  old  ** ci-devant^**  corrects  or  dissimulates." 

XI  a.urice  Brotteaux,  who  is  of  almost  equal  impor-        We  note  with  regret  that  among  the  female 

F^nce  with  Evariste,  and  whose  character  of  the  characters  of  the  book  M.  France  has  seen  fit  to 

sierene  and  whimsical  philosopher  is  elaborated  by  present  only  one,  Gamelin's  mother,  who  is  free 

tHe  author  with  loving  care.    Formerly  a  wealthy  from  some  taint  of  looseness. 
a^ncl  cultivated  financier,  patron  of  the  arts,  neo-        It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  such  periods  tend  to 

IDSiKan,  and   Epicurean,   the   Revolution   has  de-  produce    laxity   of  'morals   and  extravagances  of 

Cnved  him  of  his  fortune,  hb  title,  and  his  friends,  v'arious  sorts  among  both  men  and  women,  but 

ut    left  him  his  serene  philosophy,  his  equable  the  fact  need  not  be  harped  upon.     It  is  equally 

a>nd  kindly  temper,  and  his  Lucretius,  a  well-worn  true  that  there  were  many  men  and  women  who 

copy  of  whose  charming  verses  he  keeps  always  at  displayed  domestic    and    public  virtues    in    the, 

Hand  in  the  bulging  pocket  of  his  shabby  redin-  same  era. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS 


'T^HE  Greek  Genius  and  Its  Meaning  to  Us."*  A  ver>'  stimulating  little  monograph  on  "The 

^    by  R.  W.  Livingston,  represents  an  unusually  Shifting  of  Literary  Values,"*  by  Albert  Mordell, 

intelligent  and  successful  attempt  to  interpret  the  comes  from  the  International  Press  of  Philadelphia. 

Th«  HcOmiIc    spirit  of  ancient  Greece  in  terms  of  Modem        ^r*   Mordell   undertakes  to  prove 

Spirit         living  thought.     For  this  purpose  Literary       the    contention    that    changes    in 

Interpreted     jj,^  author  selects  deliberately  the  Criiiciem       morality  must  affect  literary  values, 

literature  of  Athens  during  the  sixth  and   fifth  '*that  some  of  the  classics  idealize  views  of  life 

centuries  B.C.,  as  containing  most  of  the  essence  now  obsolete,  that  these  books  are  therefore  re- 

for  which  he  has  gone  in  search.     And  his  search  sponsible  for  the  existence  of  some  of  our  moral 

results    in    the    establishment    of    six    dominant  and  intellectual  stagnancy,  and  that  a  new  critical 

••notes"  as  present  in  all  the  literature  that  he  outlook   upon   them  is  called  for."     He   has  en- 

-Tk      ^'^^''**"8^^y  characteristic  of  the  Greek  spirit,  deavored,  he  says,  not  to  permit  himself  to  be 

ihey  are  the  notes  of  beauty,  of  freedom,  of  direct-  influenced  by  the  grand  eulogies  that  have  hereto- 

ncss,  of  humanism,  of  sanity,  and  of  many-sided-  fore  been  pronounced  upon  tnese  classics,  nor  to  be 

iwss.     On  them  he  bases  his  contention  that  what  daunted  even  when  the  oldest  and  most  famous 

IL^^^ir"*^^  ^^^y  *9  ^^9  thought  but  in  the  institu-  books  are  involved.    Some  of  the  world's  greatest 

corrupted  their  poetry 
to  the  errors  of  their 
- ., _, ^^.^  „.„,  ..^..„^  .wft.w...  ^.^,j  ..^^  philosophic  school,  he  in- 
line a  Ik  ^^"^P^^^'^^'^tary,  not  hostile,  to  Pales-  sists,  every  great  scientific  discovery,  makes 
^Xvlmf  *r^^  ^^  understand  and  to  develop  our-  changes  in  our  ethical  belief,  hence  m  our  literary 
JJ^j^y''y*"«tly  we  must  cherish  ^^  juc 


minds.'  ^ 

I ^vlngStoiT^^H *".•"!!*" JL"**  '*"  Meaning  to  l>.    By  R.  W.        "The  Shifting  of  Lit€r«ry  Values.     By  Albert  MordeU. 
••     ^>xfofd :  The  riarendon  Prem.   250  pp.    $2.50.    Philadelphia rTlie  Intematfonal  PreBS.    84  pp. 
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It  will  be  news  to  many,  even  those  fairly  well  It  has  been  said  that  the  most  mysterious  figure 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  transatlantic  connectedwiththelasthoursof  the  great  Napoleon, 
steamship  passenger  traffic,  that  the  designers  and   at   St.    Helena,   was  that  of  a  certain   "  Polish 

builders  of  the  Great  Eastern,  built        Napoleon'*     follower,**  Captain  Charles  Frederic 
SWpI         '"^**®  ^^^^  ^^y  years  ago,  did  sue-  Polish        Jules  Piontkowski.     He  was  faith- 

ceed  in  making  a  ship  practically  Companion  fu|  to  the  last  to  his  great  master, 
unsinkable.  In  a  very  stimulating  study  of  the  and  the  story  of  his  fidelity,  as  told  in  his  letters 
wreckof  the  ritonic,*  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Walker,  editor  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  forms  a  useful  footnote  to 
of  the  Scientific  American,  reminds  us  of  the  fact  history.  These  letters  and  other  documents  re- 
that  the  Great  Eastern  actually  passed  through  a  lating  to  the  subject  have  been  collected  by  G.  L. 
more  severe  ordeal  than  the  Titanic,  but  that  she  de  St.  M.  Watson,  under  the  title  "A  Polish  Exile 
survived  it  and  came  into  port  under  her  own  With  Napoleon.*'*  The  volume  is  illustrated, 
steam.     Since  her  day,  says  Mr.  Walker,  in  his 

preface,  the  shipbuilder  has  eliminated  all  but  one  Two  books  of  the  descriptive,  biographical  order 
of  the  safety  devices  which  made  the  Great  Eastern  about  more  or  less  famous  women  of  French  his- 
a  ship  so  difficult  to  sink.  *'  Nobody,  not  even  the  tory,  translated  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley, 
shipbuilders  themselves,  seemed  to  realize  what  come  to  us  from  the  Lamb  Publish- 

was  being  done,  until,  suddenly,  the  world's  finest  ~oV*Nou  *"  •"?  Company.  "The  Ruin  of  A 
vessel,  in  all  the  pride  of  her  maiden  voyage,  struck  Pnncess'  •  tells  the  story  of  Ma- 

an  iceberg  and  went  to  the  bottom  in  something  dame  Elisabeth,  the  ill-starred  sister  of  the  no  less 
over  two  and  a  half  hours'  time!  If  we  learn  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  Madame  Elisabeth  has 
lesson  of  this  tragedy,  we  shall  lose  no  time  in  get-  been  described  as  almost  the  only  figure  which 
ting  back  to  first  principles.  We  shall  reintroduce  emerges  unsullied  from  the  unspeakable  corrup- 
in  all  future  passenger  snips  those  simple  and  effec-  tion  and  decadence  of  the  French  court  and  mon- 
tive  elements  of  safety — ^the  double  slan,  the  longi-  archy  of  Louis  XV.  "Illustrious  Dames  of  the 
tudinal  bulkhead,  and  the  watertight  deck — ^which  Court  of  the  Valois  Kings"'  includes  sketches  of 
were  conspicuous  in  the  Great  Eastern,  and  which  Catherine  de  Medici,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Anne 
alone  can  render  such  a  ship  as  the  Titanic  unsink-  of  Bretagne,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  Jeanne  d'Albert, 
able.**  Thb  little  volume  contains  a  specially  valu-  Mary  Stuart,  and  Isabelle  of  Austria.  The  trans- 
able  chapter  on  the  relative  value  of  the  safety  lation  is  from  the  original  by  Pierre  de  Bourdeille 
construction  on  a  few  of  the  best  known  ships,  and  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve. 
There  are  some  thirty  or  forty  illustrations. 

An  unusually  entertaining  book  of  travel  and 

A  full  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  with  description  is  Edmund  B.  D'Auvergne's  "Switzer- 
an  attempt  to  point  out  a  lesson,  has  been  written  land  in  Sunshine  and  Snow.**'  We  are  led  gently 
in  narrative  style  by  Lawrence  Beesley,  one  of  the  ^  New  Guide  ^.^^^  pleasantly,  with  good-natured 
survivors.    This  volume  '  also  is  illustrated.  to  side  excursions  into  humor,  through 

Switserland    ^^g  little  mountain  republic  from 

A  little  volume  which  casts  some  valuable  and    Berne  to  Glarus,  besides  being  informed  and  in- 
interesting  sidelights  upon  prison  life  during  tLe   structed  by  several  chapters  on  sports,  guides. 
Civil  War  is  Georee  Haven  Putnam's  "A  Prisoner   St.  Bernard  dogs,  and  general  hotel  lore.     This 
of  War  in  Virginia  1 864-5."  •    Mr,    volume  is  copiously  illustrated. 

^Frieiner*'  Putnam  was  AdjuUnt  and  Brevet- 
Major  of  the  176th  New  York  State  An  entertainingly  written  book  on  some  "Fa- 
Volunteers.  He  gives,  in  this  book,  a  personal  ex-  mous  Houses  and  Literary  Shrines  of  London"' 
perience  which  serves  to  make  clear  certain  mat-  that  still  survive  deals  with  houses  in  which 
ters  in  dispute  since  the  close  of  the  war  concerning  House*  and  famous  authors  and  artists  lived 
the  management  of  prisons  in  the  South  and  the  Haunta  of  Bn-  and  worked.  The  author,  A.  St. 
responsibility  of  officials  for  the  suffering  and  BH«h  Authors  John  Adcock,  tells  us  much  that  is 
large  proportion  of  deaths  in  these  institutions,  interesting  about  the  haunts  of  Johnson,  Milton, 
The  book  is  illustrated.  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Boswell, 

Keats,    Quincy,    Byron,    Lamb,    Hood,    Carlyle, 

A  new  edition  of  "Canadian  Men  and  Women  Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Browning.  There  are 
of  the  Time,"  *  edited  bv  Dr.  Henry  James  Morgan,  portrait  illustrations,  besides  some  very  clever 
comesfrom  the  press  of  William  Briggs  of  Toronto,    drawings,  by  Frederick  Adcock,  brother  of  the 

^^  ,  ^^      This  handbook  of  living  Canadians   author.    The  book  is,  in  short,  a  kind  of  superior- 

in  Canedi**    Contains  1218  pages,  or  one  hundred   grade  guide-book  to  London. 

more  than  the  first  edition,  which 

appeared  in  1898.    The  biographical  sketches  are   wliL«^*^*iJ^«.Si?*^/??**'?r&,.J^^ii®«kK5®  ^^'  ^- 

^•t'' ._    ^_j  L   _  •  T«i-       li/^         J*  Watson.    Little.  Brown  &  Ck>.    304  pp..  Ul.    »3.oO. 

adequate    and    comprehensive.      The       Canadian        •The  Ruin  of  A  Princess.    BytheDuchessed'AnKouleme. 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Time**  will,  undoubtedly,  Msdame  BUMbeth.  Steter  of  Loub  xi^'^fl^'®"'!,!^® 
be  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  refer;nce  library.        ^^^w^SSelr"  ''&'SS*'?^kT'TSSt^b^i5b{K'55S: 

pany.    329  pp^  *U.     $3. 

>  An  Unalnkable  Titanic.    By  J.  Bernard  Walker.    Dodd.  '  lUustrious  Dames  of  the  Oourt  of  the  Valois  Kings.    By 

Mead  9c  Go.    185  pp.  iU.    $1.  Pierre  de  Bourdeille  and  O.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.    Translated 

'The  Loss  of  the  8S.  Titanic.     By  Lawrence  Beesley.  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.    New  York:  The  Lamb 

Houghton  Mifflin  Oo.    302  pp..  ill.    $  1.20.  Publishing  Oompany.    308  pp..  fll.     $3. 

*A    Prisoner  of  War  in  Virginia.  1864-5.     By  George  •Switzeriand  In  Sunshine  and  Snow.     By  Edmund  B. 

Haven  Putnam.    O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    104  pp..    ill.    75c.  D'Auvergne.    Little.  Brown  ft  Oo.    307  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

« Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time.     Edited  by  'Famous  Houses  and  Literary  Shrines  of  London.     By 

Henry  James  Morgan.     Toronto:    William  Briffis.     1218  A.  St.  John  Adcock.    B.  P.  Dutton  ft  Oo.     356  pp..  ill. 

pp.  pors.     t5.  $2.50. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 

A  DEALER  in  investment  securities  was  in  its  separated  certificates.  But  as  specula- 
astonished,  not  long  ago,  to  receive  an  tion  grew  and  dividend  followed  dividend  the 
inquiry  from  a  prospective  purchaser  asking  number  of  brokers  specializing  in  S.  O.  has 
for  a  list  of  safe  stocks  which  would  net  mounted  up  to  a  score  or  more.  At  this  writ- 
a  return  of  more  than  15  per  cent.  Accus-  ing  one  share  of  stock  of  the  old  Standard 
tomed  as  he  was  to  the  most  imexp>ected  OU  Company  of  New  Jersey — that  is,  the 
questions,  and  patient  as  long  experience  present  company  with  aJl  the  old  subsidiary 
had  made  him  in  explaining  the  fundamental  shares  attached — sells  for  $1 140,  or  nearly 
distinctions  between  gambling,  speculation  $500  more  than  it  sold  for  on  the  day  of  the 
and  investment,  this  impossible  request  Supreme  Court  decision  and  $297  more  than 
discouraged  the  dealer  as  to  ever  being  able  the  highest  previous  price  at  which  it  had 
to  make  some  people  understand  the  first  ever  sold.  Since  January  i,  191 2,  the  present 
principles  of  investment.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and 

But  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  its  former  subsidiaries  have  paid  out  $5,782,- 

dealer  himself  lost  his  most  settled  con  vie-  523  more  in  cash  dividends  than  was  paid 

tions.    Last  May  he  learned  with  apprehen-  by  the  old  combination  for  the  same  period 

sion  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  191 1.    This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per 

had  ordered  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  cent,  and  does  not  take  into  account  various 

dissolve.     It  was  then   feared  in  business  stock  distributions  and  subscription  privileges 

circles  that  this  historic  decree  might  pros-  besides  which  there  are  six  powerful  com- 

trate  the  oil  industry.     No  one  seem^  to  panies  yet  to  be  heard  from, 
know  what  would  become  of  the  segregated       Is  it  any  wonder  that  Standard  Oil  stocks 

oil  companies.    But  speculation  soon  sprang  should  appeal   to  brokers  and  speculators 

up  in  the  shares  of  these  companies  and  their  alike?    And  with  regard  to  those  who  have 

business  continued  to  grow.    One  after  an-  been   satisfied  with  investment  returns  of 

other   they   declared    stock   dividends   and  say  5  per  cent,  is  it  not  a  little  irksome  to  see 

**  rights.'*    Large  regular  cash  dividends  were  securities  which  one  does  not  own  paying 

paid  and  a  steady  advance  in  the  shares  went  enormous  dividends  and  moimting  skyward, 

on.     Despite  the  rise,  extending  over  more  when  one  knows  all  the  time  that  these  com- 

than  half  a  year,  many  of  the  stocks  at  the  panies  have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 

time  of  this  writing  pay  dividends  which  a  steadily  growing  and  basic  industry? 
even  at  current  high  prices  yield  an  income       Nor  is  it  much  consolation  to  know  that 

approaching  1 2  per  cent,  a  year.  when  the  oil  companies  were  first  sep>arated 

The  dealer  had  never  felt  much  confidence  their  officers  insisted  that  a  year  must  elapse 
in  the  Standard  Oil  shares  as  investment  before  any  definite  information  could  be 
securities.  He  did  not  believe  enough  was  given  out  as  to  their  operation  under  new 
known  about  them  outside  a  narrow  and  conditions,  or  before  the  big  dividends  could 
limited  circle  of  men.  But  he  read  enough  be  considered  as  permanent.  The  specula- 
of  the  ponderous  government  reports  and  tors  who  waxed  prosperous  buying  these 
of  the  testimony  in  the  suit  to  realize  that  stocks  simply  did  not  wait  for  official  as- 
great  assets  had  been  accumulated  by  this  surances.  They  were  bold  and  they  won. 
wonderfully  successful  group.  He  knew  too  But  while  speculation  in  these  particular 
that  the  oil  and  gasoline  business  was  not  shares  had  been  rarely  successful,  it  is  that 
falling  off.  He  owned  an  automobile  and  very  quality  of  rarity  that  should  make  the 
saw  how  his  own  gasoline  bill  mounted.  So  investor  content  with  smaller  things.  Men 
it  was  that  the  continued  rise  in  oO  shares  of  experience  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  few 
and  the  apparently  never-ending  story  of  speculations  turn  out  as  well.  The  careful 
increasing  dividends  shook  his  faith  in  the  investor  can  afford  to  let  undoubtedly  good 
old,  conservative  precepts  of  safe  and  sane  opportunity  of  growing  rich  go  by  in  order 
investment.  to  maintain  that  frame  of  mind  which  keeps 

When  the  Standard  Oil  combination  was  him  from  losing  what  little  he  has  in  a  dozen 

first  broken  up  only  one  or  two  brokers  traded  wholly  imsuccessful  ventures. 

MO 
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Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  who,  for  a  good  When  a  great  man  dies  the  minions  of  the 

round  sum,  offers  advice  on  the  stock  market,  law  dig  into  and  turn  up  to  the  daylight  all 

wrote  a  book  which  showed  how  a  million  the  evidences  of  his  wealth,  no  matter  how 

dollars  could  be  acquired  at  middle  age  by  closely  he  may  have  concealed  them  from 

the  simple  and  ingenuous  process  of  buying  view  when  he  was  alive.    Among  the  tokens 

a  few  shares  of  stock  early  in  life.    When  the  of  wealth  which  Hawley  left  behind  were 

greatest   railroad   o[>erator   in   the   country  more  than  40,000  shares  of  stock  in  a  large 

died,  early  this  year,  Wall  Street  guessed  that  variety  of   corporations   which   have   little 

he    had    accumulated    about    $60,000,000.  value.    He  held  one  lot  of  35,000  shares  of 

Edwin  Hawley  had  certainly  enjoyed  every  a  company  whose  past  history  has  spelled 

opportunity  to  acquire  a  large  fortune.    At  anything  but  success.    Even  among  the  se- 

the  time  of  his  death  he  was  "in  control"  of  curities  which  have  value  there  are  many  of 

half  a  dozen  important  railroads  and  was  proven  failure  as  speculations, 

interested  in  many  others,  he  was  unquestion-  Even  with  opportunity,  resources,  boldness, 

ably  backed  by  the  leading  financial  interests  and  the  right  temperament,  speculation  is 

in  this  country,  and  he  was  one  of  the  coolest  a  fickle  mistress.    The  investor  whose  small 

speculators  and   manipulators   Wall   Street  property  is  placed  in  a  few  safe  bonds  or  in 

had  ever  known.     But  the  Deputy  State  such  a  well-established  but  moderate  divi- 

Comptroller  has  just  announced  that   the  dent-paying  stock  as  Pennsylvania  may  after 

net  value  of  the  Hawley  estate  is  exactly  all  be  relatively  wiser  than  those  who  move 

15,283, 3S7. 90,  well  below  public  expectation,  in  the  higher  circles  of  finance. 
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fact,  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  the  next  year  may  see 
some  improvement  in  their  market  positions. 

On  the  whole,  wc  think  your  public  utility  bonds 
have  been  pretty  well  chosen.     In  approachine  the 


1 4  per  cent.  matter  of  suggestions  as  to  what  course  would  be 


practicable  for  you  to  pursue  in  placing  vour 


er  9c  Liflht  fint  and  nf undiDfl 

iianteed 


additional  funds,  we  note,  first,  your  desire  t< 
your  entire  list  contain  nothing  but  securities  pos- 
sessing  a  reasonable  market.     If  it  were  not  for  this 
requirement  of  marketability,  we  think  we  should 

^^^^^  be  inclined  to  suggest  your  giving  consideration  to 

""^                '  straight   mortgage   investments,   on   which,   with 
careful  selection,  you  might  ^et  6  per  cent,  witha 

.  h^h  degree  of  safety,  and  7  with  at  least  reasonable 

.0  ^S'lrithLo  safety.    Or,  to  keep  the  limit  more  nearly  5  per 

n:  (1)  muon-  Cent.,  you  might  lookat  municipal  bonds  issued  by 

■bk  nrnrkcMbiiiiiTj  »nd  0)  >Ji  "verage  yield  oi  s  jer  cent,  gome  of  the  smaller  though  scarcely  less  prosperous 

i™m«  ri^i'r.!i  SUwVlSS'i^Sl.    !  Wativdy)  to.^.  and  coantio  of  thf  wSi  or 

will  appreciate  any  comment  you  may  care  to  make  on  the  Middle    West.      As    intimated    already,    however, 
.bovt.  u  weU  m  »ny  .uggeaiioni  towird  further  mirchasea  neither  OIK  of  these  tWO  types  of  investment  pos- 
with  .  ™i.  to  keepm*  my  mvalmenu  well  b.U.>«d.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  marketability.      They  are  both 
One  thing  which  your  list  suggests  at  the  very  more  essentially  income  propositions.     With  them 
outset  is  that  you  are  to  be  commended  for  the  eliminated,  and  assuming  that  you  are  desirous  of 
nianner  in  which  you  have  applied  the  principle  of  still   further  diversifying  your  investments   (this 
diversification,  especially  that  of  2«(igrapAtcaJ  diver-  time,  perhaps,  in  respect  of  kind),  about  the  only 
sification.     While,  in  your  endeavor  to  get  an  aver-  things  left  in  the  shape  of  bonds  are  in  the  indus- 
age  income  of  5  per  cent.,  you  have  Kone  pretty  trial  class.  We  name  a  few  from  among  the  reason- 
well  down  in  the  list  in  some  instances,  we  think  ably  active  issues  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
you  have  a  very  fair  average  of  quality.  Then,  you  Exchange,  merely  with  the  idea  of  indicating  the 
will  find  that  you  have  security  in  the  very  num-  general  class  which  we  think  might  fit  in  welfwith 
ber  of  different  issues  among  which  your  funds  have  the  securities  you  already  have: 
been  divided.     Among   your  railroad   issues,  it  is  Virginia- Carolina   Chemical   first   s's,  to  net 
more  or  less  obvious  that  the  most  speculative  one  slightly  over  •,  per  cent, 
in  the  list  is  that  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Westinghouse  filectric  &  Manufacturing  5's, 
Memphb  refunding  4's.     Next  to  that  would  prob-  to  net  about  5.45  per  cent. 
ably  stand  the  Southern  Railway  general  and  de-  Armour  &  Company  first,  real  estate  4K's,  to 
velopment  4's,  and  the  Iron  Mountain — ^River  &  net  about  5.05  per  cent. 
Gulf  Division  4's.     However,  we  are  unable  at  this  Illinois  Steel  debenture  4>^s,   to  net  about 
time  to  see  anything  that  points  to  the  likelihood  of  5.05  per  cent, 
these  particular  issues  giving  you  any  trouble.     In  Undoubtedly  your  banker  will  be  able  to  suggest 
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others  that  would  meet  your  requirements  equally  your  demands  a  trifle  too  high  with  respect  to  in- 

-Nvell,  if  not  better.  come,  however.     At  least,  until  you  have  gained  a 

great  deal  of  investment  experience  you  would  be 

T«4o.  392.     ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  SAVINGS  BANK  liable  to  high  risks  if  you  sought  invariably  to  se- 

Being  a  steady  and  long-time  reader  of  the  Rfa'ibw  of  cure  SO  high  a  rate  as  6  [jer  cent.     In  your  place,  we 

RBviE^TO.  I  beg  to  solicit  your  services  in  re^  to  ^t^j^k  we  should  be  disposed  now  to  content  our- 
rnent  of  my  savings.     To  this  end,  I  submit  the  following:        ,  .,  .   .  '^      r  „  ^       ^  ^t_ 

I  have  accounts  with  two  New  York  savings  banks,  one  bring-  selves  With  a  net  mcome  Of  say  5  per  cent,  at  the 

ing  4  per  cent.,  the  other  only  3^2  per  cent.     I  would  like  to  maximum — 4}^    would    perhaps    be    wiser.      With 

^M?^?7^i?*^J^^l!*S^^^"^"^P  between  4  ands  per  cent,  ^.j^jg  j^  mind,  we  might  suggest  for  your  considera- 

<v«nthout  nsk.     One  bank,  on  appbcation,  declined  to  answer  ^.  i_       j     j  j   11      u      j    i*i     *u    r  11 

my  questions  in  regard  to  this  nmtter.  as  it  perhaps  naturally  tion  one-hundred-dollar  bonds  like  the  following: 
'would,  apprehending  the  withdrawal  of  my  deposit.    Some        Southern  Pacific — San  Francisco  Terminal  first 

li^^H^  ??  ro'Slteirwds"aid%t^'rt'SiSt*t5.^;Wd:  '«°"«''P  4's,  to  yield  approxin,ately  4K 

This  appealed  to  me.     I  would  be  inclined.  I  think,  to  buy  pcr  cent.  ^       .. 

securities  maturing  in  five  or  six  years,  or  such  aecuritiea  as       Colorado  &  Southern  refunding  and  extension 

SVoniJ*?oTiw^*'''  r^i?^  without  loss.    How  wouldymi  .  ^'s,  to  yield  approximately  4.65  per  cent. 

propose  to  take  care  of  such  securities,  after  they  are  acquired.  *  ^     •  'f*  1      u  «    'r  i^l  7    u  \L  11    -.        1 

to  prevent  loss,  in  case  they  should  fall  into  strange  hands?       American    1  elephpne  &    1  elegraph  collateral 
Can  bonds  be  disposed  of  readily  by  anyone  except  their  trust  4  per  cent,  certificates,  tO  yield  approx- 

^^^^^  .  imately  4.60  per  cent. 

Unless  we  mistake  your  habit  of  mind,  as  indi-  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  get  a  list  of  small 
^^y^y  the  note  of  caution  in  your  letter,  we  denomination  bonds,  and  to  begin  now  to  study  for 
should  say  that  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  doubt  yourself  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  a  num- 
that  you  ought  to  seek  to  change  the  form  of  your  ber  of  well-known  issues,  to  the  end  that  when  your 
investments  at  all.  A  good  many  things  might  be  money  became  available  next  time  you  could  act 
suggested  with  a  view  to  increasing  your  income  to  more  on  your  own  initiative.  Of  course  we  shall 
an  average  of  rate  between  4  and  5  per  cent.,  how-  be  glad  to  help  you  at  any  time,  if  there  is  any  way 
ever.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  most  conserv-  in  which  we  can. 
ative  thing  you  could  do  to  gain  that  end  would  be  _^__ 

to  put  the  money  into  the  kind  of  bonds  that  are  No.  394.    OUR  RULE  OP  CONFIDENCE 

legal  investments  for  the  savings  banks  in  New  REITERATED 

York  State.      You  will  «4P<>  thp  noint  nf  rhi«5  RiicrcrnR-        ^  notice  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  magasme  that  a  subscriber 
tion  if  v^..  oi^     ;  -^f^     u  P^      u  u      I  ^"8gcs-    wanU  to  purchase  real  estate  or  first  mortgages.     PleaM  giVo 

lion  "you  stop  to  consider  that  such  bonds  are  the    me  his  name  and  address,  as  I  should  like  to  correspond  with 
very  kind  that  stand  now  as  security  for  the  money    him  regarding  a  loan. 

you  have  on  deposit  at  the  two  institutions.  Other       You  confront  us  with  a  difficulty.     As  you  may 
things  being  equal,  there  would  be  no  logical  reason   imagine,  we  receive  many  requests  of  this  sort, 
why  you  should  not  avail  yourself  of  the  direct    In  some  cases  they  come  from  people  who  have  all 
ownership  of  some  such  bonds,  and  thereby  take   sorts  of  doubtful  thines  in  the  shape  of  securities  to 
'•dvantage  of  an  additional  income  of  one-half,  or   sell.     So  we  have  had  to  make  a  rule  that  we  must 
-perhaps  i  per  cent.     Assuming  that  you  desire  to   observe  absolute  confidence  in  all  our  correspond- 
navc  your  funds  placed  permanently  for  income   ence  with  investors.     If  we  did  not  adhere  to  this 
alone,  t.ie  thing  for  you  to  do,  should  you  decide  on   rule,  many  of  our  investing  correspondents  would 
ftuch  a  course,  would  be  to  have  whatever  bonds   instantly  suspect  that  we  were  acting  in  the  inter- 
you  purchase  registered  in  your  name,  both  as  to   estsof  others.     Here  is  the  way  it  works:  We  get 
I^Qcipal  and  interest.     In  that  event  it  would  be   scores  of  letters  a  month  from  investors.     A  few  of 
*  comparatively  simple  procedure  for  you  to  stop   them  we  reprint,  as  we  are  reprinting  yours,  with- 
payment   on  them,   provided   they  were  lost  or   out  mentioning  names.     Now,  if  we  had  the  pleas- 
stolen  and  attempt  made  to  negotiate  them.     If    ureof  hearing  from  you  on  some  investment  mat tei% 
you  were  to  hold  "coupon"  bonds,  you  would  have   of  different  character,  we  would  report  to  you  by 
little  chance  to  recover  them  in  case  they  were  lost,    mail,  and,  if  the  subject  was  one  of  general  interest, 
for  such  bonds  are  payable  to  bearer,  usually  both   we  might  chose  it  as  one  of  those  to  be  printed  in  the 
principal  and  interest.  next  month's  magazine.     But,  if  people  wanted  to 

In  some  respects  your  idea  of  turning  your  atten-    get  in  touch  with  you  we  should  not  feel  at  liberty 
tion  to  short-term  notes  or  bonds  of  an  average    to  give  them  your  name.     Nor  would  you  care  to 

maturity  of  from  three  to  five  years  is  a  good  one.    have  us.  

On  such  securities  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 

get  from  4^  to,  say.  5)4  per  cent,  with  a  fairiy  high  No.  3W.    SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SMALL 

.  degree  of  safety.     But  in  the  selection  of  issues  of       „,  .         Jr.t^Jf'C^^^na  in^r^m^t.  t^  « 

fhisHaoa  t'^..  «.«..i^  « I  4.^  J  J     1    r    -■  Please  send  me  mformation  regardmg  mvestments  for  a 

t  ms  Class  you  would  need  to  use  a  good  deal  of  care-    pen^n  earning  between  fifty  and  sixty  doUars  per  month. 

Jul  discrimination  and  to  avail  yourself  of  the  best        ,-    .  «,*„u*  i,«,,^  *^w  „a  »,r.w  «,..^K  x/«..  -»«.  nM« 

banking  advice.     And  wc  should  not  in  vour  case        ^  ^"  ™'«**^  ^^y?  ^*^*^  "^       c  "^'  ^°    ^  u 
think  if  x^'Zyi'    ^.?  tul  !  ;•       noM"  > our  case,  j    ^^j    amount  of  earnings,  and  how 

SitL  ^  ''"^  '"'^  "'  '  long  you  have  been  accumulating  savings.     But  at 

all  events,  about  the  best  information  we  could  give 

No.  3W.    BEGINNING  YOUNG  TO  LEARN  THE  you  is  that  a  sound  savings  bank  is  the  best  place 

SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT  for  anyone  to  put  money  away  until  such  time  as 

My  father  wanu  mc  to  write  to  you  about  my  savings  fund,  a  sufficient  sum  has  accumulated  to  make  possible 

i  7^t!^  ThJxiaS  tflT w  «.  P"^  'i  ^^^"^  \  ^  r'llSS^  the  outright  purchase  for  permanent  investment  of 
o  i>cr  cent,      mc  last  1 100  1  had  was  put  m  a  real  estate  bond.  ,  .   5     /-s..   •    ,  «^  ui.^A       if  «.r*..  «^«r  ko«rA  «% 

Father  says  I  ought  to  put  the  ne^it  in  something  else.  He  is  some  kind  of  high-grade  bond.  If  you  now  have  a 
one  of  your  old  subscribers  and  wants  mc  to  icam  how  to  man-  hundred  dollars  or  SO,  you  might  perhaps  be  mter- 
uge  my  money  »o  I  won't  lose  any.  ^^g^^^l  j^  learning  about  small-denomination  bonds 

Your  father  is  quite  right.     It  is  an  excellent  of  the  character  that  experience  has  shown  to  be 

time  right  now  for  you  to  begin  to  practise  the  prin-  suited  to  the  recjuirements  of  people  of  moderate 

t  iple  of  diversification,  the  idea  of  which  is  that  means  and  limited  investment  knowledge.     The 

your  eggs  are  likely  to  be  safer  in  the  end  if  they  Readers'  Investment  Bureau  would  be  glad  to  tell 

lire  not  all  in  one  basket.     We  fear  you  have  set  you  about  such  bonds  at  any  time. 
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DR.  ALEXIS   CARREL.   WrNNER    OF   THE    NOBEL    1912    PRIZE    FOR    MEDICINE 

(While  such  a  large  portion  of  the  world  is  resounding  with  the  clash  of  war  and  the  animosi- 
ties of  political  sirilc,  America  records  a  notable  victory  of  peace.  For  the  firsi  time  since  it  was 
I'^labllshed  the  Nobel  prize  (or  research  work  in  medicine  is  to  come  to  this  country.  This  honor 
was  awarded  last  month  for  1912  to  Dr.  Alexia  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefell(;r  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  Dr.  Carrel's  researches  in  medicine  during  the  past  two  years  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  prolong  heart  life  after  removal  from  the  body  to  which  the  heart  belongs. 
Last  spring  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  heart  tissue  of  a  chicken  alive  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  apart  from  the  body.  Thrs  discovery  oflers  great  possibilities  for  constructive  surgery,  and 
has  aroused  much  speculation  in  scientific  circles  as  to  whether  "  permanent  life  "  might  not  tie 
made  possible.  Dr,  Carre!  is  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Lyons. 
In  1903  he  was  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  at  McCiiU  University,  in  Montreal,  and  afterwards 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1906  he  came  to  the  Rockefeller  tnslilulc.  The  first 
Nobel'  prize  to  come  to  this  country  was  awarded,  in  1906,  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his 
services  in  bringing 'about  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan.  The  nest  year  (1907)  Prof. 
A.  A.  Michelson,  of  the   University   of  Chicago,  was  awardeil   the  priw  for  physics) 
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jktProc^*-   ^^  must  not  lose  our  sense  of  munities    to   understand   it.     The  present 
tiom—Mimcm  good  things  already  achieved,  in  situation  in  the  Balkan  States — ^wfaere,  as 
^^"^^     our  eager  demand  for  things  still  these  pages  close  for  the  i»'ess,  there  seems 
better,  or  in  our  sense  ol  alarm  lest  what  no  prospect  of  averting  a  general  war  against 
some  men  prodaim  as  the  gospel  of  progress  Tu^y — is  largely  to  be  explained  as  psycho- 
should  prove  fallacious  or  harmful.     It  is  logical.     It  is  not  that  Biilgarians  and  Ser- 
simply  necessary  to  do  the  best  we  can  and  vians  and   Greeks,  or  even   Montenegrins, 
allow  much  to  the  element  of  time.    On  most  have  any  love  whatever  for  the  frightful 
pmblic  questions,  differences  that  seem  to  hazards  and  un^>eakable  hornHs  of  niodem 
divide  the  masses  of  men  can  almost  always  warfare.   Those  pec^lelove  their  homes,  their 
be  accounted  for  by  this  one  factor  of  di-  little  farms,  the  peaceful  life  of  their  villages 
vergence  in  the  rapidity  with  which  people  and  neighboriioods.     But  they  have  inher- 
arrive  at  their  convictions.     The  reformer  ited  an  unaHI^>leted  task.    Tl^  children  are 
proclaims  his  doctrines  in  advance.     The  trained  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the 
average  mind  moves  more  slowly.     After  subject  Christian  races  to  throw  ofi  the  yoke 
the  lapse  of  years  this  particular  reformer  is  of  the  Turk.     Unsettled  problems  are  alwa3rs 
overtaken,  and  likely  enough  he  comes  to  be  a  menace  to  peace, 
known  as  a  conservative.    In  Elf^tsh  states- 
manship, it  has  often  been  the  case  that  fun-  ^^^        It  has  been  inevitable  for  genera- 
damenta)  n^easures  of  democratic  or  social  unoompMtd  tions, — even  for  centuries, — that 
progress   demanded    by    the   liberak    and  ^^*'        the  rule  of  the  Turks  over  native 
Radicals  have  eventually  been  put  into  final  Christian  races  upon  European  soil   must 
form  and  given  fH^actical  effect  by  the  Con-  come  to  an  end.     It  docs^  indeed,  matter 
servative  party.    Where  the  peof^  have  been  mudi  whether  in  a  given  province  the  Turk- 
given  power,  -as  in  this  country,  they  roust  ish  rule  is  more  atrocious  or  less.  But  thei 
be  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  political  idea  is  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  non-1 
salvation;  and  there  can  be  no  avoiding  the  Mohanmiedan  peoples  of  various  languages! 
necessity  of  facing  difficult  and  p>erplexing  and  nationalities  that  the  over-rule  of  UieJ 
situations.    But  if  all  the  forces  of  right  and  Turks  b  a  false  and  abhorrent  thing  that  must" 
justice  in   the  community   are  striving  to  be  brought  to  an  end.     It  would  of  course 
train  boys  and  girls  to  be  good  citizens,  we  have  be«i  ended  long  ago,  but  for  the  ambi- 
may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  tions  and  rivalries  of  the  great  European 
human  welfare  will  make  gains  rather  than  powers,  which  have  not  wanted  to  break  up 
losses  as  the  decades  go  by.  the  Turkish  hold  upon  Macedonia  and  the 

remaining   provinces   of   European   Turkey 

/»  tk€       ^^  ^^  country  we  have  the  great  until  they  could  respectively  make  sure  of 

#ajja««— a    blcssing  of  dvil  order  and  inter-  gaining  something  for  themselves,  or  of  pre- 

national  peace.     The  people  of  venting  the  gain  of  something  by  their  rivals, 

southeastern  £urof)e,  for  a  long  f)eriod  past,  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review  we 

have  lived  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  are  presenting  this  situation  in  southeastern 

war.     This  state  of  mind  so  affects  entire  Europe  with  more  thoroughness  and  detail, 

communities  that  it  would  be  almost  impos-  SuflSce  it  here  to  note  the  contrast  between 

sible  for  members  of  typical  American  com-  the  peaceful  conditions  that  surround  our 
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lives  in  the  United  States  and  the  dreads  and  belong  to  the  national  government,  the  people 
terrors  that  have  for  so  long  a  time  affected  want  the  best  attainable  results.  It  means 
the  minds  of  great  masses  of  men  and  women  that  in  each  one  of  the  forty-eight  States  of 
living  in  the  troubled  regions  of  the  Danube  the  Union  the  people  perceive  an  opportimity 
and  the  Balkans.  to  act  together  Uurough  their  central  agency 

in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  for  everybody 
Human      ^  spite  of  difficulties  that  might  what  nobody  alone  could  obtain  for  himself. 

progr^M  In  have  fumished  excuses  for  lax  It  means  that  in  our  cities  and  smaller  divi- 
*''^*"''*'  and  apathetic  social  and  political  sions  there  is  a  chance  to  make  life  more  whole- 
life  in  those  small  countries,  there  has  been  some  and  desirable  in  many  way  if  only  the 
amazing  progress  in  the  past  thirty  years,  people  were  high-spirited  and  earnest  enough 
There  has  been  a  spirit  of  intense  loyalty  and  to  secure  for  themselves  the  kind  of  adminis- 
patriotism  in  all  of  these  small  kingdoms  tration  that  would  be  carried  on  in  the  public 
and  principalities  that  has  not  merely  shown  interest  rather  than  in  that  of  the  aUiance 
itself  in  the  form  of  military  readiness  for  between  business  and  politics, 
external  conflict,  but  in  affairs  of  internal 

improvement.  This  is  particularly  true  of  ^^^^  y^^^,^  The  great  contest  this  year,  on  the 
Bulgaria  and  Greece.  It  is  also  true  of  Servia,  Poinioai  national  plane,  is  one  of  prind- 
of  Rumania,  and  of  Bosnia  (which,  however,  (^^p*^^^  p\^  ^j^^  go  deeper  than  party 
has  owed  its  internal  progress  in  large  part  habits  and  traditions.  This  magazine  has 
to  the  wisdom  of  Austrian  administrators),  always  stood  for  certain  principles  of  political 
Progress  of  all  sorts,  in  a  country  or  a  com-  and  social  progress.  It  has  usually  pre- 
munity,  is  often  stimulated  by  some  great  sented  those  principles  in  what  may  be  cadled 
stress  or  emotion  of  a  imiversal  character,  the  concrete  educational  way,  rather  than  in 
Bulgaria,  for  instance,  was  imder  the  rule  of  the  contentious  and  argumentative  fashion, 
the  Turks  until  thirty-five  years  ago.  That  or  in  a  merely  abstract  manner.  It  is  hard, 
Turkish  rule  was  attended  by  frightiul  atrod-  however,  in  a  campaign  year  of  intense  striv- 
ties  in  the  last  years  of  its  continuance.  The  ings  for  the  immediate  success  of  the  prind- 
effort  to  obtain  emandpation  lifted  the  Bui-  pies  in  which  one  believes,  to  avoid  to  some 
garians  to  great  heights  of  heroic  valor,  and  extent  the  attitude  of  partisan  preference, 
of  determination  to  take  a  worthy  place  in  The  political  life  of  the  old  parties  has  by  no 
the  world.  Their  material  opportimities  means  been  completely  separated  from  sym- 
wcre  not  brilliant;  but  high  spirit  and  noble  pathy  and  assodation  with  right  conceptions 
i)urjK)8e  transformed  Bulgariafrom  a  wretched  and  prindples  of  progress.  There  is  very 
Turkish  province  into  a  nation  of  progressive,  much  in  both  of  the  old  parties  that  has  re- 
wi'l  I -governed,  well-educated  i>eople.  sponded — sometimes  tardily,  but  not  insin- 

cerely— to  the  enlightened  growth  of  public 
^^^        If  in  that  comer  of  Eiux)pe  men  opinion.    But  for  a  good  while  past,  ndther 
8u»9rior     havc  the  courage  to  stand  to-  of  the  old  parties  has  had  imity  and  strength 
ounortunitiM  gg^j^g,.^  fadng  their  problems  and  of  leadership  in  the  work  of  political  reform 
Ithioving  far  better  things  for  their  children  and  sodal  progress, 
jlmn  were  enjoyed  by  their  parents,  surely 

\\  <•  in  the  United  States  have  no  cause  for        parti—      ^  ^^  old  parties  strong  leaders 

■inhcurtenment.    And,  above  all,  we  have  and        and   right   prindples   have   met 

lo  excuse  if  we  tolerate  bad  conditions.     In       owitrin^*    ^^    constant    obstruction    be- 

liiilKiiria,  in  Switzerland,  in  Denmark,  the  cause  of  the  mercenary  game  of  professional 

inntitutions  of  government  are  carried  on  for  politics,  which  has  been  played  at  the  expense 

tlu'  welfare  and  progress  of  all  the  people,  of  party  honor  and  of  the  public  well-being. 

In  tht*  United  States,  under  our  system,  we  One  of  the  best  things  resulting  from  this  past 

\\\\\v  brilliant  opportunity  to  promote  the  year  of  intense  political  discussion  wiU  be  the 

p\il»ll('  iiiterest,  and  we  have  only  to  apply  relative  weakening  everywhere  of  machine 

\\\  thr  tusk  of  government  our  best  elements  politics  and  the  boss  system,  whether  on  the 

\\\  rlmnu'lcr  and  our  best  qualities  in  states-  high  plane  of  the  nation's  government  or  in 

^^\An!*l»ll>»  in  order  to  bring  about  many  things  the  more  obscure  political  life  of  States  and 

tKftt  would  make  life  even  better  than  at  localities.  Another  thing  that  we  shall  gain  will 

iNW«<*nl.      The     great     political     campaign  be  the  breaking-up,  in  large  part,  of  the  secret 

^^i^>vigh  which  we  have  been  passing  has  no  financing  of  candidates  and  movements  by 

<aW«'  ^*"''  «»'^ificance  than  this:    It  means  the  heads  of  trusts  and  corporations.    We 

^y  sphere  of  those  matters  that  shall  bring  our  political  life  out  into  the  oj)en, 
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and  that  will  be  very  us^ui.  In  the  opinion  age  level  quite  appreciably,  still  left  us  with 
of  this  magazine,  there  is  great  merit  in  most  a  very  high  tariff.  The  country,  therefore, 
of  the  principles  and  particular  reforms  de-  is  not  passionately  divided  between  protec- 
manded  in  the  platform  of  the  Progressive  tionists  and  free-traders;  but  what  it  really 
party.  But  there  is  also  much  merit  in  many  wants  is  high  statesmanship  and  thorough, 
of  the  things  contained  in  the  Democratic  scientific  judgment  applied  to  the  task  of 
and  Republican  platforms.  When  one  views  making  our  tariff  fit  oiu-  national  needs.  It 
things  broadly,  one  must  admit  that  the  is  natural  enough  that  in  the  stress  of  a  {x>liti- 
American  people  are  not  just  now  sharply  cal  campaign  the  speakers  and  writers  of 
divided  over  definite  problems  of  legislation,  each  party  should  do  their  best  to  criticize 
There  are  men  of  all  sorts  of  views  in  each  of  the  attitude  of  opposing  parties  upon  any 
the  three  leading  parties, — ^just  as  nowadays  great  question  like  revising  the  tariff  or 
there  are  men  of  all  shades  and  complexions  better  regulating  large  industrial  corporations, 
of  theology  in  every  one  of  the  leading  reli-  And  doubtless  Governor  Wilson's  way  of 
gious  denominations.  approaching  these  questions  may  well  please 

many  citizens  better  than  Colonel  Roose- 
Tariff  ^^^  Democratic  party  is  full  of  velt's  way  or  President  Taft's  way.  Never- 
mMaPractiwu  men  who  are  free-traders  in  thcless,  one  might  venture  to  say  that  if 
^**"*  principle  and  high-protectionists  these  three  men,  with  their  knowledge  and 
in  practice.  The  Republican  party  has  a  experience,  could  be  wholly  removed  from  the 
good  many  members  who  are  protectionists  exigencies  of  party  leadership,  and  could  be 
in  principle  while  very  doubtful  about  the  appointed  to  act  together,  with  ample  leisure, 
application  of  the  doctrine.  The  Progressives  as  a  committee  to  lay  down  the  lines  and  prin- 
as  individuals  hold  all  sorts  of  tariff  views,  ciples  of  a  tariff  policy  for  the  next  twenty 
but  their  official  attitude  supports  the  prin-  years,  and  to  suggest  the  machinery  by  which, 
dple  of  protection  while  demanding  scientific  through  a  tariff  commission  or  otherwise, 
tariff  revision  from  the  standpoint  of  the  we  could  deal  with  the  concrete  business, 
general  welfare,  rather  than  a  tariff  made  by  they  would  almost  certainly  be  able  to  agree 
'4og-roUing"  and  dictated  by  its  immediate  upon  some  statesmanlike  and  workable  pro- 
beneficiaries.  Let  us  suppose  the  selection  posals.  Thus  the  country  does  not  know,  and 
of  a  himdred  thoughtful  and  public-spirited  cannot  be  expected  to  know,  exactly  how  the 
men  from  each  one  of  these  three  parties, —  tariff  problem  ought  to  be  solved.  The 
a  body  of  three  hundred  in  all.  Imagine  thing  that  men  now  want  is  wisdom  and 
them  removed  from  the  exigencies  of  party  good  sense  apj^ed  in  the  non-partisan 
politics  so  that  they  might  forget  their  parties  spirit  to  all  these  economic  problems,  whether 
and  think  solely  of  the  country  and  its  needs,  relating  to  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  the  railroads, 
It  would  be  quite  possible  for  such  a  body  to  the  shipping  and  navigation  laws,  or  any 
lay  down  the  lines  of  a  general  tariff  policy  other  matter  of  current  importance, 
tluit  could  be  pursued  for  the  next  twenty 

years,  and  to  formulate  methods  in  accord-  ^^  vrdict  ^W^^y»  ^^  ^i^aXL  not  have  failed 
ance  with  which   tariff  revision   could   be  tot^       to  move  to  some  extent  in  the 

carried  on  from  time  to  time.  These  three  ^•*^«''«^  right  direction  as  a  result  of  the 
hundred  men  would  not  be  unanimous,  yet  great  popular  debating  of  the  present  year, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  could  reach  general  As  for  the  probable  results  of  the  balloting 
agreements  in  which  five-sixths  of  the  body  on  November  5,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
would  cheerfully  concur.  American  Sovereign  clearly  refuses  to  an- 

nounce his  verdict  in  advance.     In  other 
Diffv9ne99  ^^^  objcct  in  putting  the  matter  words,  there  are  millions  of  voters  who  do  not 
tiiatAr9      in  this  way  is  to  show  that  the  seem  this  year  to  be  under  control  of  the  tra- 
Not  Vital     intelligent  and  responsible  citizen-  ditional  |>arty  spirit.     Some  of  these  will 
ship  of  the  United  States  is  not  sharply  express  their  convictions  best  by  not  voting 
divided,  just  now,  upon  a  question  like  the  at  all.    Many  of  them  will  vote  for  one  party 
tariff.    There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  in  the  Presidential  election,  and  for  a  different 
principle  of  levying  tariffs  in  such  a  way  as  party  in  their  State  and  local  contests.   Many 
to  afford  protection  to  American  industry  and  business   men,   including   bankers   and   the 
production  must  be  applied  for  a  good  many  heads  of  large  corporations,  seek  the  success 
years  to  come.    The  Democratic  House  bills,  of  the  Republican  party  on  its  old  lines  and 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  vetoed  under  the  control  of  its  present  managers. 
by  President  Taft,  while  reducing  the  aver-  Vast  bodies  of  men  believe  that  the  Demo- 
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•  intense  conviction  and  deep  zeal  for  political 
and  social  reform.  With  their  program  of 
popular  measures,  the  Progressives  count  upon 
the  support  of  wage-eaming  voters  almost 
everywhere.  If  this  were  a  normal  political 
year,  Governor  Wilson  and  the  Democrats 
would  certainly  win.  It  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late that  with  the  Republican  voters  split 
into  two  bodies,  the  Democratic  candidate 
must  needs  gain  the  victory  in  spite  of  him- 
self. But  nothing  can  be  counted  upon  with 
any  degree  of  assurance.  The  betting  odds, 
of  course,  have  been  strongly  in  Governor 
Wilson's  favor.  That  Colonel  Roosevelt  will 
cast  a  tremendously  heavy  vote  is  the  belief 
of  impartial  observers.  President  Taft's 
support  during  October  seemed  weak,  and 
there  was  apparently  no  real  conviction  be- 
hind the  bold  claims  that  the  Republican 
campaign  managers  were  giving  to  the  news- 
papers. But  an  organization  so  completely 
ramified  and  powerfully  intrenched  as  the  old 
Republican  party  must  always  control  a  targe 
number  of  votes  through  the  sheer  strength 
of  organization  and  of  party  cohesion. 

cai  Boom-   ^^^  Campaign  reached  its  clima.<( 

«rt  of  thrill  and  sensation  when,  on 
AmiM  ^j^p  evening  of  October  14,  at 
Milwaukee,  a  bold  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  life  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  The  Progres- 
sive candidate  had  just  entered  a  waiting 
automobile,  with  his  secretary  and  immedi- 
ate companions,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
Auditorium  to  make  a  set  speech  before  a 
great  audience.  Among  the  people  thronging 
the  sidewalk  was  a  man  who  managed  to 
approach  close  to  the  automobile  and  who 
fired  a  revolver  with  the  evident  intention  of 
sending  a  bullet  through  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
heart.  The  shot,  as  later  discovered,  passed 
through  the  Colonel's  overcoat  and  also 
through  the  manuscript  sheets  of  the  speech 
that  was  in  an  inner  right-hand  coat  pocket. 
The  bullet  then  penetrated  the  right  breast 
to  a  depth  of  perhaps  three  inches.  The 
would-be  assassin  was  immediately  seized  and 
disarmed  by  the  alert  and  courageous  Elbert 

(Colonel  RooKvtU  appeared  before  the  Senale  mmmitlee    E,  Martin  of  Colonel  RoOBCVClt's  party.    The 

investiEitLng  campaign  contributions  »nd  eipenditura  on  heroic  Candidate  himscIf  insisted  upon  going 

^ha'ralreXmajJir'nett«tll'l'.<?a"p^^^^  di'^Ctly  tO  the  Auditorium,  where  he  pro- 
charge  that  he  ha<tb«n  aware  of  standard  Oilconliibtilions  ceeded,  against  the  urgent  remonstrance  of 
'1iot'"'rrh^'mih'at'da''-i  ''^'  P'"""  »''°°'"  """^  ""'  physicians,  to  deliver  his  speech,  occupying 
P  o  ograp  on  a  aj  about  an  hour's  time.  Nothing  could  better 
cratic  party  has  earned  its  innings,  and  that  have  illustrated  the  marvelous  vitality  and 
its  candidates  and  platform  are  abundantly  the  physical  and  moral  courage  of  Colonel 
entitled  to  confidence  and  support.  The  ad-  Roosevelt,  than  his  pluck  in  proceeding  with 
herents  of  the  national  Progressive  party  com-  the  speech.  It  was  not  prudent  from  the 
— '■'-  a  great  number  of  men  and  women  of  ordinary  standpoint,  but  it  was  soldier-like, 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  ON  HIS  RECENT  SPEAKING  TOUR 


and  it  was  done  in  no  spirit  of  ostentation. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
felt  that  when  once  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  hands  of  the  surgeons  it  would  be  im- 
possible, in  the  three  weeks  that  remained 
before  electiQn,  for  him  to  take  any  further 
speaking  part  in  the  campaign.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  might  have  seemed  to  him 
almost  imperative  to  expend  some  part  of  his 
strength  in  addressing  the  great  waiting  audi- 
ence that  was  sure  to  lis  ten  with  the  more  eager- 
ness and  close  attention  becauseof  the  unprec- 
edented circuinstanccs.  Never  had  a  formal 
speech  been  entered  upon  and  carried  to  its 
conclusion  under  conditions  so  remarkable. 


^  ^^^  In  his  opening  remarks.  Colonel 
.AiMvt  Roosevelt  spoke  with  feeling  and 
HtB'oacH  sjjjj-gjjty  of  his  o^yn  motives  in 
the  present  campaign.  He  declared  that  he 
was  not  in  the  movement  from  any  desire  for 
his  own  personal  success,  but  because  of  his 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  his  platform  and 
the  cause  that  he  represented.  He  further 
s|H)ke  with  firmne.ss,  though  not  with  exag- 
geration, regarding  the  danger  of  incitement 
to  the  assassination  of  public  men  when  mis- 
representation and  abuse  are  carried  so  far 
by  the  opposing  newspapers  as  to  play  upon 
the  morbid  propensities  of  a  certain  type  of 
disordered  mind.    It  was  this  same  sort  of 
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incitement  that  resulted  in  the  assassination  October  3  he  returned  to  New  York  from  a 
of  Presidents  Garfield  and  McKinley.    The  tour  lasting  thirty-one  days,  comprising  more 
virulence  of  the  attacks  upon  Colonel  Roose-  than  10,000  miles  of  travel  and  speech-making 
velt  has  been  almost  imexampled;  and  thou-  in  twenty-seven  States.    This  journey  cov- 
saxids  of  men  who  ought  to  know  better  have  ered  most  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
been  led  so  far  in  their  feeling  against  him  as  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  those  of  the 
to  say  openly  and  everywhere  that  he  is  a  South.     After  returning  to  New  York  and 
dangerous  character,  while  some  have  been  resting  a  day  or  two,  Colonel  Roosevelt  ap- 
so  reckless  as  to  say  that  they  would  be  glad  peared  before  the  Clapp  committee  in  Wash- 
if   he  were  destroyed.    The  man  who  shot  ington  and  testified  regarding  his  knowledge 
Colonel  Roosevelt  is  named  John  Schrank,  of    campaign    contributions    in    1904.    On 
who  gave  an  address  in  the  tenement-house  October  7,  he  started  westward  upon  a  trip 
district  of  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  to  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  in- 
He    seems   to   have   followed   the   Colofael,  tending  to  return  through  Indiana,  Ohio, 
waiting  for  an  opportimity  to  shoot.    There  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  in  time  to 
was  no  indication  that  this  man  belonged  to  spend  the  last  few  days  of  the  campaign  in 
the  Socialist  party,  or  that  he  represented  the  State  of  New  York  and  one  or  two  New 
any  group  or  political  element.    He  seems  to  England  States.    His  versatility  and  power 
belong  to  the  type  of  crank  who  is  the  victim  were  never  so  much  displayed  in  any  speaking 
of  the  habit  of  reading  mendacious  and  sensa-  tour  as  in  the  efforts  of  September  and  Octo- 
tional   newspapers.     For  thirty  years   Mr.  ber.    He  had  planned  to  give  timely  assist- 
Roosevelt  has  been  engaged  in  active  and  ance  to  his  cause  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where 
energetic  public  work.    Though  delicate  and  his  presence  was  expected  greatly  to  help  the 
sickly  as  a  boy,  he  was  able,  by  strong  will  State  leaders.    And,  above  all,  he  had  ex- 
power  and  good  care,  to  build  up  a  physique  pected  to  accomplish  much  in  his  own  State 
that  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  possesses,  of  New  York.     But  with  the  cheering  belief 
His  life  has  beeii  one  of  great  and  methodical  that  his  disabiHty  is  only  a  temporary  matter, 
industry,  and  of  the  most  abstemious  and  his  supporters  will  naturally  have  redoubled 
temf>erate  habits.     Yet  within  the  past  few  their  own  efforts, 
months  a  great  number  of  his  opponents  have 

allowed  themselves  to  be  gulled  by  the  cheap  Governor  Wilson  has  not  traveled 

and  false  slander  that  he  is  an  alcoholic  ^^ckmr^aSgli'  nearly  as  much  as  Colonel  Roose- 

inebriate.    His  public  work  has  been  singu-  .    velt,  nor  spoken  so  frequently, 

larly  high-minded  and  habitually  free  from  But  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Middle 

the  private  or  p)ersonal   motive.     Yet   his  West  in  September,  and  in  October  he  was  as 

enemies  have  been  accusing  him  of  every  kind  far  west  as  Colorado  and  Kansas.    His  cam- 

of  wild  and  distorted  personal  ambition  on  the*  paign   has   been   conducted   with   personal 

one  hand,  or  of  base  and  mercenary  rela-  dignity  and  tact,  and  while  he  cannot  be  said 

tionships  on  the  other  hand.    The  simple  fact  to  have  become  a  popular  idol,  it  is  not  to  be 

is  that  the  American  people,  in  their  hearts,  denied  that  his  great  talents  as  a  speaker  have 

know  that  such  things  are  not  true.    We  are  been  recognized,  and  that  his  personality  has 

all  a  good  deal  affected,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  gained  an  increasing   hold  upon  a  public 

by  the  tone  of  the  newspapers  that  we  regu-  which  at  first  thought  of  him  in  his  academic 

larly  read.     And  so  there  are  people  who  have  character.     Governor  Wilson  has  especially 

for  a  time  allowed  their  own  good  sense  to  be  concerned  himself  with  the  tariff,  the  control 

obscured  by  malignant  attacks  upon  Colonel  of  corporations,  and  the  economic  policies  of  a 

Roosevelt  which  were  inspired  by  enemies  well-administered  government.  It  is  not  to  be 

whose  motives  would  not  bear  the  light  of  supposed,  in  a  year  like  this,  that  the  candi- 

day.     Yet   even   these  prejudiced   readers,  date  of  the  Democratic  party  could  be  wholly 

when  they  stop  to  consider  the  Colonel's  long  and  minutely  explicit.     The  chief  business  of 

nirecr  of  wholesome  public  activity,  are  sure  the  President,  after  all,  is  to  administer  the 

to  f)erceive  the  danger  of  being  unjust  to  our  government  and  enforce  the  laws  in  an  effi- 

most  distinguished  living  citizen.  dent  way.     He  must  maintain  good  relations 

with  foreign  countries  and  show  the  alert 

Col  Rooitueit'B  ^^  ^  matter  of  permanent  record,  intelligence,    decisive    will-power,    and    un- 

'sptakind    something  should  be  said  of  the  tainted  moral  purpose  that  are  requisite  in  the 

^'""'*       remarkable     campaign     Colonel  head  of  a  great  nation.    It  is  not  reasonable  to 

RcK)sevelt  had   been   making  in   the  weeks  expect  that  a  candidate  ynl\  tell  you  to  the 

previous  to  the  Milwaukee  occurrence.     On  last  detail  just  how  his  party  would  solve  this 
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problem  or  that.  If  he  should  undertake  to  the  dignity  or  the  duties  of  the  Presidential 
be  explicit  upon  all  things  he  would  be  office.  The  exertions  made  by  the  Taft  cam- 
merely  indulging  in  platform  talk.  The  per-  paign  committee  at  that  time  were  very  e.\- 
sonal  qualities  and  character  of  a  President  pensive  and  ably  organized.  So  far  as  can 
of  the  United  States  are  many  fold  more  im-  be  noted,  the  efforts  of  the  last  two  months 
portant  than  his  opinions  upon  matters  of  have  not  been  in  keeping  with  those  put  forth 
l^slatioQ.  Since  it  is  row  generally  believed  in  the  p re-convention  period.  There  has  not 
that  the  choice  at  the  polls  is  to  lie  between  been  a  notable  speaking  campaign  on  behalf 
Governor  Wilson  and  Colonel  Roosevelt,  it  of  the  Taft-Sherman  ticket.  Vice-President 
is  fortunate  to  have  evidence  that  either  Sherman  is.  unfortunately  in  a  state  of  ill 
man  possesses  the  qualities  of  an  able  and  health  that  has  prevented  his  taking  part  in 
patriotic  administrator.  the  campaign.  The  cabinet  has  been  widely 
scattered,  and  not  as  active  as  might  have 
,^  President  Taft  has  not  been  very  been  expected.  Secretary  Knox's  earlier  trip 
ruft  active  in  his  own  campaign  for  to  Central  America,  and  his  later  trip  to 
""™"  reelection.  He  has  made  several  Japan,  practically  resulted  in  his  being  en- 
addresses  and  given  prepared  interviews  'to  tirely  absent  from  his  own  State  of  Pennsyl- 
newspap>ers  and  periodicals.  During  the  first  vania  in  the  chief  periods  of  political  stress, 
part  of  October  he  obtained  some  needed  rest  Secretary  MacVeagh  has  been  regarded  as  a 
and  recreation  in  the  New  England  States.  Democrat,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
The  campaign  for  his  renomination,  during  taken  no  active  part  in  the  season's  politics, 
the  first  half'of  the  present  year,  was  intense.  Secretary  Stimson  was  absent  on  a  long  trij) 
preoccupying,  and  not  fairly  compatible  with  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Califorwa. 
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COI-  FRANKUN  Q  BROWN  AND  MR.  GEORGE  R.  SHELDON,  JOINT  MANAGERS  OF  THE 
TAFT  CAMPAIGN  FUND 
(Mr.  George  R.  Shildoa.  of  Nev  York,  who  wu  treajorer  of  the  Republican  caispMsa  committee  four  vean  ttp.  wu 
pcnuaded  by  the  DatiotuI  committee  to  retain  that  office  for  the  campaign  of  1911,  Associated  with  him  in  the  work  of 
financing  (he  campaign  is  Col.  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  also  of  New  York.  Both  gentiemen  are  prominent  al  bonken  and  finan- 
ciers inthe  Wan  Street  district.  It  is  to  be  said  that  both  of  them  are  Inen  of  the  highot  pCTaona)  and  bnsfaesi  nandint. 
The  money-making  indmtriea  of  the  Onitod  Slates  are  largely  in  the  corporate  form.     Il  is  true  of  ReptoWicmw.  Democrati. 

Secretary  Fisher  was  ia  Hawaii  and  else-  contributions  and  expenditures.  Colonel 
where  remote  from  the  stonny  politics  of  his  Roosevelt  was  a  witness  last  month,  as  were 
own  State  of  Illinois.  Secretary  Meyer  de-  all  of  the  contemporary  political  managen 
voted  himself  to  the  administrLition  of  the  and  a  number  of  prominent  finandera,  in- 
navy  with  intelligence  and  skill,  taking  no  eluding  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  It  wa« 
part,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  politics  of  shown  that  men  of  targe  wealth  connected 
Massachusetts.  Post  master- General  Hitch-  with  corporations  had  decided,  toward  the 
cock  has  been  busy  with  the  work  of  his  de-  end  of  the  campaign  of  1904,  that  in  spite  of 
partment.but  has  been  out  of  politics.  Secre-  their  dislike  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  thty  prc- 
tary  Nagel  and  Attorney- General  Wickersham  ferrcd  to  keep  the  Republican  party  in  power, 
have  been  not  mute,  but  they  have  noi  been  .\ccordingly,  they  contributed  large  sums  to 
active.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  situation  the  campaign  fund,  chiefly  through  the  treas- 
previous  to  the  last  ten  days  of  October.  It  urer,  Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss.  Every  sensible 
may  have  been  planned  to  put  more  vim  into  man  has  become  satisfied  that  Colonel  Roose- 
the  Tuft  campaign  toward  the  end.  velt  was  in  no  way  guilty  of  improper  rela- 

tions with  corporation  men  at  that  time.    It 
Ik*  camoaian  ^^  '*  "'^'^  quite  timc  yet  to  esti-  is  valuable,  however,  for  the  public  to  know 
fuMi.a,    male  the  value  of  the  <lisclosures  just  how  these  political  funds  have  been  con- 
Ditcioui     ^jj(jy  j„  |i,g  testimony  before  the   tributed  in  times  past.     In  the  campaign  of 
Senate   committee   investigating    campaign   1908,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  the 
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President's  brother,  contributed  several  hun- 
dred thousand- dollars  toward  the  expense  of 
securing  the  nomination  for  Mr.  Taft.  In  the 
present  year,  all  of  the  candidates  have  been 
supported  by  men  of  means  who  have  given 
money  liberally.  This  was  true  of  Mr. 
La  Follette,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  on 
the  Republican  side,  and  of  all  the  leading 
Democratic  candidates.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  any  of  the  disclosures  of  this  in- 
quiry can  to  any  extent  affect  the  voting  for 
any  one  of  the  three  candidates.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  inquiry  will  have  a  very 
valuable  future  effect  upon  the  raising  of 
camp}aign  funds.  There  will  be  an  increasing 
attempt  to  secure  a  much  larger  number  of 
gifts  in  smaller  amounts  from  disinterested 
members  of  political  p>arties. 
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HON.  JOB  £.  HEDGES.  WITH  MR.  AND  MR9.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH,  JR. 


^^^        The   nomination   of   Mr.   Oscar  Job  E.  Hedges,  a  well-known  public  speaker, 

fork  8taf   S.  Slraus  foF  Govcmor  of  New  who  had  opposed  the  Rposevelt-Stimson  men 

RtpuvioanM  York  by  the  Progressive  party  at  the  Saratoga  convention  in  1910,     The 

had  met  with  a  unanimous  chorus  of  ap-  result    of    the    convention    was    that    Mr. 

proval  everywhere.     It  was  plain  that  the  Hedges  was  nominated   for  Governor  and 

Republican  and  Democratic  State  conven-  Mr.  Wadsworth    for    Lieutenant-Governor, 

lions,  coming  later,  would  have  to  appear  Mr.  Wadsworth  had  been  speaker  of  the  lower 

upon  their  best  behavior  and  seem  to  be  free  House,  and  if  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 

from  the  dictation  of  bosses  or  the  accusation  he  will  be  presiding  officer  of  the  State  senate, 

of    merely    ratifying    programs    previously  It  is  said  thai  his  friends  did  not  intend  to 

made.     Bui  those  who  know  best  have  dt-  nominate  him  for  Governor  this  year,  be- 

clared  that  in  both  conventions  the  seeming  cause  they  wished  to  save  him  for  some  more 

spontaneity  had  been  arranged  in  advance,  favorable  time  in  the  future.     Mr.  Hedges' 

The  Rqjublican  plan  was  to  allow  several  face  and  voice  have  been  familiar  in  Repub- 

names  to  go  before  the  convention,  only  two  lican  conventions  and  before  New  York  audi- 

of  which,  however,  seemed  to  have  any  real  ences  for  a  long  time.     He  has  not  heretofore 

chancf.     One  of  these  was  Mr.  James  W.  been  regarded  as  a  probable  nominee  for  so 

Wadsworth,  Jr.,  who  for  some  lime  has  been  important  an  office,  and  the  prominence  al- 

ihe  bright  and  promising  favorite  of  the  Re-  tained  by  him  at  tlus  time  will  be  a  valuable 

publican  organization,  and  the  other  was  Mr.  asset  to  him,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  his 
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defeat  b  considered  inevitable  for  reasons  not  possible  to  take  the  chances.  All  the 
that  reflect  in  no  way  upon  his  personal  fit-  influence  of  the  friends  of  the  national  Deni- 
ness.  Mr.  Hedges  is  wholly  sincere  in  his  ocratic  ticket  was  exerted  to  the  utmost 
ambition  to  make  a  worthy  public  record,  and  against  Dix.  The  New  York  World,  and 
no  one  has  been  saying  a  word  against  him  various  other  papers,  were  supporting  the 
in  this  campaign.  The  so-called  "keynote"  up-State  Democratic  leaders  in  their  declar:-- 
speech  of  the  convention  was  made  by  a  tion  that  in  case  of  Dix's  nomination  they 
gentleman  famous  as  a  great  corporation  would  put  a  competing  Democratic  ticket  in 
lawyer,  but  not  a  familiar  figure  in  the  po-  the  field.  Under  these  circumstances,  several 
litif^  field.  Mr.  Guthrie's  general  view  of  names  were  allowed  to  appear  before  the  State 
the  issues  at  stake  this  year  is  that  of  a  great  convention,  and  the  fourth  ballot  was  reached 
array  of  lawyers  who  are  supporting  Mr.  Taft  before  the  convention  gracefully,  and  in  per- 
and  opposing  the  Progressive  doctrines,  fectly  good  temper,  agreed  upon  the  choice  of 
Senator  Root  was  the  dominating  mind  in  the  Mr.  William  Sulzer,  of  New  York  City.  For 
convention,  and  Mr,  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Sulzer  has  been  in 
State  committee,  was  naturally  the  chief  Congress  representing  a  Tammany  district, 
practical  manager.  He  has  steacHly  grown  in  influence  and  public 

favor.    His  talent  for  representing  the  plain 

nr  siiitr  '^^^  Democrats  under  other. cir-  people  in  a  sympathetic,  democratic  way  is 
nnrf        cumstances  would  have  given  a  not  merely  the  acquired  art  of  a  professional 

Tummiay  renomination  to  Governor  Dix.  politician.  In  Mr.  Sulzer's  character,  the 
The  situation  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  democratic  spirit  is  a  matter  of  temperament 
Mr.  Murphy,  head  of  the  Tammany  organi-  and  conviction.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
zation.  Up  to  the  last  it  was  Mr.  Murphy's  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  present 
pretense  that  he  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  Democratic  House.  He  had  much  to  do  with 
the  Governor's  demand  for  a  second  term,  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  stand 
But  the  Dix  administration  had  been  con-  taken  by  our  government  on  the  question  of 
demned  so  unsparingly  by  the  press  of  the  naturalized  Jews  traveling  in  Russia  under 
State,  including  the  leading  Democratic  the  protection  of  American  passports.  Mr. 
newspapers  of  New  York  City,  that  it  was  Sulzer  is  also  a  believer  in  the  navy,  and  he 
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be  remembered,  has  always 
maintained  his  positioD  as  a 
Tammany  man,  and  it  would 
be  hardly  [KHsiblc  to  crai- 
cdve  of  hisbrcakiiig  away 
from  that  organizatifMi.  JLF 
Mr.  Sulzer  or  Mr.  Hedges 
could  be  as  free  and  un- 
tramnteled  as  Hr.  Straus,  in 
case  of  election,  either  one 
of  them  would  make  a  good 
Governor.  The  contest 
would  seem  to  lie  between 
Mr.  Straus  and  Mr.  Sulzer. 
But  no  one  can  predict 
election  results  this  year  in 
the  SUte  of  New  Ycx-k. 

„^       The   triangular 


gives  New  York 
three  con^cuous  candidates 
for  the  Governorship  is  re- 
peated in  many  other  States. 
Some  of  these  situations  had 
been  completed  early  enough 
to  be  set  forth  in  our  issue  last 
month.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  party  primaries  of  Sep- 
tember 24  gave  Governor 
Foss  the  renomination  as  a 
Democrat,  and  placed  Mr. 
Joseph  Walker  in  nomina- 
tirai  as  a  Republican.  The 
Progressives  had  previously 
nominated  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Bird,  of  whom  mmtion  was 
made    in   these  pages  last 

HON.  WILLIAM  SULZER  (ON  THE  LEFT)  AND  H{»1.  MARTIN  H.  '?'"U         J,"     ^"/'"^    Island 

CLYNN  (ON  THE  RIGHT)  the  Republicans  have  put  up 

(Mr.  SuIwrsnJ  Mr.  niynn  areat  tlie  head  of  Ihc  N'ew  York  Sute  Democratic  ticket)      GovCmor  Pothicr  for  a  fifth 

term,  and  the  Pn^ressives 
was  (be  foremost  Democratic  leader  in  the  have  named  Mr.  Albert  H.  Humes  of  Paw- 
House  to  oppose  his  party's  "no-battleship"  tucket.  .A,  well-known  Providence  lawyer,  Mr. 
[M»licy  In  the  last  session,  and  to  bring  about  Theodore  F.  Green,  has  been  named  by  the 
the  final  compromise  in  favor  of  one  very  Democrats.  The  Connecticut  Progressives, 
tante  and  [jowcrful  ship  as  against  the  cstab-  late  in  September,  nominated  Mr.  Herbert 
lif.lie(l  program  of  two  battleships  each  year.  Knex  Smith,  who  had  recently  resigned  as 
Mr.  Sul/er,  like  Mr.  Hedges,  is  determined,  federal  Commissioner  of  Corporations.  Cov- 
in I  use  of  election,  to  give  the  Slate  of  New  emor  Baldwin  had  previously  been  named  by 
York  t  he  best  services  of  which  he  is  capable,  the  Democrats,  and  Judge  Studley  by  the  Re- 
Hul  in  casciif  Democratic  victory  Mr.  Sulzer  publicans.  In  Massachusettsand Connecticut 
would  not  be  the  sole  governing  authority,  the  situation  seems  favorable  to  the  Demo- 
Thc  rest  of  the  State  ticket  is  not  regarded  as  crats.  Our  comment  last  month  included  a 
iiviTaK'ng  up  to  Mr.  Sulzer's  level  of  inde-  statement  of  the  situation  in  New  Hampshire, 
[K  lulence  and  sense  of  public  duty.  Further-  where  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  heads  the  Pro- 
mrire,  a  Tammany  legislature  would  be  dom-  gressive  ticket.  The  Vermont  Legislature 
'tilled  by  Mr.  Murphy  rather  than  by  has  settled  the  Governorship  contest  in  favor 
A'crnor  Sulzer.     Mr.  Sulzer  himself,  it  must  of  Fletcher,  the  Republican  candidate. 
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The  Western  States  had  for  the  a  convention  on  September  20,  selected  Mr. 

h?7*«'iv*M  '"•'^t  P**^  completed  their  tickets  P.    V.    Collins,   editor   of    the   Northwestern 

earlier  in  the  season.    In  Minne-  j4grK:a/(t(»-(jl,  as  their  candidate  for  Governor, 

sota,  Governor  Eberhart  won  his  renomina-  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  reported  as  very  strong  in 

tion  as  a  Republican,  by  virtue  of  the  second-  Minnesota.    In  Michigan,  a  Progressive  ticket 

choice  provision  of  the  primary  law,     P.  M.  wa&  placed  in  the  field  on  October  i,  headed 

JRingdal,  of  Crookston,  was  victorious  in  the  byState  Senator  L.  Whitney  Watkins.   In  the 

Democratic  primary.     The  Progressives,  in  State  of  Washington  the  Republican  Gov- 
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emor  Hay  was  renominated  in  the  September 
primaries,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  is 
the  Hon.  Erntst  Lister.  The  ProRressive 
candidate  is  Mi.  Robert  T.  Hodge.  The 
wholly  uncertain  condition  existing  in  the 
States  of  the  Middle  West  renders  it  useless 
to  venture  any  prediction.  The  State  of 
Wisconsin  furnishes  a  good  example  of  this 
uncertainty.  In  that  Slate  Senator  LaFol- 
lette,  who  is  devoting  his  time  chiefly  to 
the  recital  of  what  he  regards  as  his  own 
personal  grievances  against  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, is  strongly  advocating  the  reelection  of 
Governor  McGovern.  Curiously  enough, 
LaFollette  praises  McGovem  as  worthy 
of  the  fullest  support  and  confidence  in  his 
capacity  as  chief  executive  of  the  State, 
while  bitterly  condemning  McGovem  for 
supiwrting  the  Presidential  candidacy  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  Senator  LaFollette  also 
denounces  in  unmeasured  terms  the  Demo- 
cratic State  ticket,  and  declares  that  it  has 
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BATTLESHIP  FLEET  LAST  MONTH 

(Prom  riaht  to  Isft  are  Herbert  L.  SslUrlw  rformctl/  Aisislinl  Secretary  of  the  Mavy].  Secretary  Meyer. 

Charlea  P.  Tall  [in  ths  rearl.  the  Preiident,  Mra.  Taft,  Gen.  B.  P.  Tracy  [Secretary 

o(  the  Navy  under  PretLdenl  Han-Lsoti],  and  Henry  W.  Tatl) 

the  support  of  "the  anti-Bryan,  anti-Wilson  objections  of  those  who  fail  to  see  any  reason 
Tory  Democrats  and  the  reactionary  *  stal-  for  the  maintenance  of  our  navy  at  its  pres- 
wart'  Republicans."  Thus  the  mix-up  in  ent  standard  of  efficiency.  He  also  hoped  to 
Wisconsin  is  quite  beyond  all  analysis,  and  interest  young  Americans  in  the  seemingly 
in  Illinois  and  some  other  Western  States  happy  and  contented  lot  of  the  sailor.  Many 
the  party  chaos  is  almost  as  great.  thousands  availed  themseh'es  of  the  oppor- 

tunity to  board  a  battleship;  and  they  saw 

r*.  waw     ^^^  month  our  enterprising  Sec-  things,  and  had  other  things  explained  to 
on         retary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Mej'er,  them,  which  they  will  not  soon  forget. 

Eiwwiton    ^ff^jigej  pj,  ^  larger  scale  a  repe- 
tition of  last  year's  practical  object-lesson  as     j^^^,^  j^^,^  The  work  of  the  seaman  of  to-day 
regards  the  size  and  mobility  of  our  navy.        Modern      is  not  all  scrubbing  and  polishing, 
Forseveraldays,i23Americanwarshipslayat  """"     though  there  is  a  good  deal   of 

anchor  in  the  Hudson,  extending  nine  miles  that.  The  "sailor"  was  in  evidence  in  the 
up  the  river  from  appoint  opposite  the  heart  wireless  room,  with  an  instrument  at  his  ear 
of  New  York  City;  and  anyone  who  wished  and  his  finger  on  the  telegraph  key.  He  was 
could  see  and  admire  the  second  greatest  in  the  executive  officer's  or  the  paymaster's 
war  fleet  ever  assembled,  or  could  board  the  room,  using  a  typewriter,  an  adding  machine, 
vessels  and  examine  them  closely.  The  fleet  or  a  card-index  system.  Or  perhaps  he  was 
was  inspected  by  the  President  and  the  perched  on  a  turret  or  in  a  skeleton  mast, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  October  14,  and  waving  the  signal  flags  and  conveying  some 
on  the  following  day  it  was  reviewed  by  them  message  to  a  sailor  on  another  ship  whom  the 
as  it  passed  out  to  sea.  Mr.  Meyer's  desire  "landlubber"  could  not  even  see.  Of  course 
has  been  to  show  as  many  persons  as  possible  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  newest 
just  what  they  arc  getting  for  the  hundreds  additions  to  our  na\y,thesuper-dreadnoughts 
of  millions  spent  each  year  for  our  chief  Arkansas  and  Wyoming,  which  are  the  most 
means  o(  defense, — and  perhaps  to  soften  the  powerful  battleships  in  the  world.    The  best 
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argument  for  an  efficient  navy  is  found  in  a  sider  the  equally  serious  if  less  spectacular 

comparison  of*  these  modern  warships  with  matter  of  water  conservation  within  the  cities 

those  of  a  decade  ago.    During  our  war  with  themselves.    This  work  is  outlined  elsewhere 

Spain,  the  Iowa  was  the  pride  of  the  fleet,  in  this  magazine  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis.    The 

With  all  respect  to  that  vessel,  what  chance  lesson  that  many  American  dties  still  have 

would  it  stand,  with  its  four  1 2-inch  guns,  in  to  learn   is   that   efficient  and   economical 

conflict  with  a  battleship  like  the  Wyoming^  maintenance   of   existing   water-works   sys- 

with  three  times  as  many?    Both  these  ships  tems  isno  less  the  provinceof  sound  mimidpal 

were  in  the  Hudson  last  month,  and  they  engineering  thaii  the  construction  of  vast 

undoubtedly  converted  many — as  Secretary  aqueducts  and  reservoirs  designed  to  stand  as 

Meyer  had  hoped — to  the  belief  that  we  Twentieth  Centiuy  monuments.    Likewise, 

should  have  either  an  up-to-date  navy  or  a  large  per  capita  consumption  of  water  does 

none  at   all.  not  necessarily  indicate  a  high  standard  of 

living  and  cleanliness,  but  may  mean   an 

On  October  9,  the  forty-first  an-  inexcusable  laxity  of  maintenance.    It  was 

Prmntion    niversary  of  the  great  Chicago  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Washington,  D,  C, 

fire,  there  took  place  quite  gen-  stood  face  to  face  with  the  apparent  necessity 

erally  throughout  the  United  States  the  more  of  increasing  its  water  supply  at  an  estimated 

or  less  formal  celebration  of  Fire  Prevention  cost  of  some  $5,000,000.    It  was  suggested 

Day.     In  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  New  York,  for  that  before  this  was  done  an  examination  of  the 

example,   Governors  Deneeh,   Carroll,   and  distribution  system  should  be  made  by  expert 

Dix  by  official  proclamation  specially  desig-  water-works  engineers,  and  a  careful  siu^ey 

nated  the  day  for  observance  and  recom-  was  undertaken.    By   methods  outlined   in 

mended  that  public  and  private  considera-  an  article  following  that  of  Professor  Bemis, 

tion  be  given  to  the  matter  of  fire  dangers  and  underground  leakage  and  waste  were  detected 

their  prevention.    In  several  Western  States,  to  sudi  a  marked  degree  that  it  was  foimd 

in  compliance  with  official  suggestion,  the  possible  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  extensive 

day  was  devoted  to  a  general  overhauling  new  works  that  had  been  contemplated.    But 

and  cleaning  of  flues  and  heating  devices,  whether  seciu-ed  by  good  municipal  care  and 

while  in  the  schools  generally  fire  drills  were  housekeeping  or  by  new  and  increased  supply 

held  and  the  children  wer^  instructed  on  the  systems,  adequate  and  pure  water  everywhere 

dangers  of  fire,  warned  against  carelessness,  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  community, 

and  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  uni-  and  throughout  the  United  States  there  is 

versal    caution.    The    celebration    of    Fire  widespread  interest  in  new  aqueducts  and 

Prevention  Day  is  but  one  phase  of  the  purification  plants.    Thus  in  Richmond,  Va., 

national  campaign  of  general  education  that  the  local  water  bureau  daily  exhibits  on  one 

is  now  being  waged  in  the  hope  of  removing  of  the  principal  streets  samples  of  raw  and 

what    has    been    a    long-standing    national  filtered  water,  and  its  reports  and  analyses 

menace  and  disgrace.     In  191 1  the  fire  loss  are  published  by  the  local  press, 
in  the  United  States  was  $2.31  p)er  capita, 

as  compared  with  81  cents  in  France,  53  So  widespread  has  become  the  pub- 
cents  in  England,  and  21  cents  in  Germany.  Hyglm  ^^  interest  in  pure  water  and  its 
The  fire  loss  in  New  York  in  191 1  was  $2.45  relation  to  disease  that  it  is  only 
as  against  60  cents  in  Paris,  54  cents  in  Lon-  natiual  for  the  public  now  to  concern  itself 
don,  and  18  cents  in  Hamburg.  Boston,  a  with  such  movements  as  involve  the  safe- 
city  of  about  the  same  size  as  Hamburg,  had  guarding  of  the  milk  supply,  the  prevention  of 
a  nre  loss  of  $3.26  per  capita,  or  over  eighteen  tuberculosis,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
times  as  great.  Yet  until  recently  little  or  quarantine,  and  other  like  movements  for  the 
no  heed  has  been  paid  to  the  lesson,  empha-  preservation  and  amelioration  of  the  national 
Rized  as  it  is  annually  by  great  conflagrations  health.  Accordingly  the  Fifteenth  Interna* 
and  such  catastrophes  as  the  Washington  tional  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography , 
Place  holocaust  of  1911,  where  145  workers  held  at  Washington  late  in  September,  and 
perished  in  a  New  York  factory.  the  first  of  the  kind  to  take  place  in  America, 

aroused  interest  that  was  not  confined  to  the 
With  the  approaching  completion  physicians  and  sanitarians  in  attendance. 
sLVpi[      of  large  projects  for  increasing  the  As  will  be  seen  from  a  special  article  else- 
water  supply  of  the  cities  of  New  where  in  this  issue  of  the  Review,  the  many 
ind  Ix)s  Angeles  at  a  cost  of  many  mil-  scientific   and   technical-  papers   there  pre- 
^  dollars,  it  is  also  important  to  con-  sented  dealt  with  subjects  of  vital  importance 
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NEW   YORK'S   EDUCATIONAL    PARTHENON    AT  ALBANY 

(Tbr  Sute  Educationul  Building,  dedicmted  on  October  17) 

and  interest  to  the  intelligent  layman  no  less  ^^^  ^^^.^  The  New  York  State  Education 
than  to  the  medical  man  and  scientist.  Fur-  eoucmiBn  Building  at  Albany,  which  was 
thermore  there  was  held  an  interesting  Buiwng  dedicated  last  month,  is  not  only 
exhibition  at  which  were  shown  modern  muse-  impressive  architecturally,  but  it  meets  a 
URi  methods  of  teaching  hygiene  and  sani-  public  need  in  a  way  that  is  most  creditable 
tary  lessons  to  the  general  public.  There  to  the  Empire  State.  This  edifice  houses  the 
were  exhibited  models,  charts,  and  photo-  State  Library,  which  was  all  but  totally 
graphs,  in  addition  to  hospital  equipment  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  capitol  building  in 
and  instruments  and  other  material,  that  March,  1911,  but  which  is  being  renewed 
were  intended  to  present  in  the  most  forcible  under  liberal  State  appropriations.  It  also 
manner  lessons  on  such  important  subjects  as  contains  quarters  for  the  administrative 
careof  children, diseasepreventioQ,evilsof  use  offices  of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
of  alcohol,  the  propagation  of  disease  by  in-  the  State  Museum,  and  an  auditorium  seating 
sects,  and  military  hygiene.  This  exhibition  a  thousand  persons.  Altogether,  for  building 
was  especially  interesting  as  showing  what  and  equipment,  the  State  has  expended 
various  municipal  and  other  agencies  were  $5,500,000  thus  far.  Those  who  are  familiar 
doing  in  the  way  of  propaganda  for  better  with  the  peculiar  responsibilities  of  the  New 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  But  it  was  also  York  Department  of  Education  know  that  it 
apparent  that  the  public  interest  was  not  has  long  demanded  an  administration  build- 
confined  to  those  attending  the  exhibition,  ing.  As  to  the  provision  for  the  State 
It  was  evident  from  the  abstracts  of  the  Library,  it  would  be  well  if  some  other  States 
technical  papers  and  particularly  the  results  would  follow  the  excellent  example  set  by 
of  recent  researches  as  reported  to  the  Con-  New  York  and  Wisconsin  in  the  erection  of 
gress,  printed  in  the  daily  press,  that  these  suitable  fireproof  buildings  to  contain  the 
papers  were  attracting  wide  attention  and  State  archives  and  collections  of  printed 
indicated  widespread  interest  in  problems  of  books,  many  of  which  cannot  be  duplicated, 
modem  health  and  sanitation  and  growing  Such  buildings  properly  dignify  the  higher 
^predation  of  modem  scientific  methods.  ideals'  of  State  governments. 
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reciprocity  with  the  United  States  was  re- 
jected and  Mr.  Borden's  party  was  triumph- 
ant at  the  polls.  The  question  of  the  form  in 
which  Canada's  contribution  shall  be  made 
to  the  British  imperial  navy,  whether  as  a 
battleship  or  as  a  cash  contribution,  is  one  of 
the  pressing  pohtical  issues  in  the  Dominion 
at  present.  So  important  does  this  seem  to 
the  Premier  and  his  ministry  that,  instead 
of  waiting  until  January,  the  regular  time  of 
the  assembling  of  Parliament,  the  legislators 
will  be  called  together  early  in  the  present 
month  to  receive  a  report  of  Mr.  Borden's 
British  visit  and  to  consider  the  naval  policy 
of  the  Dominion.  We  hope  to  give  to  our 
readers  in  these  pages  next  month  a  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  article  on  this 
naval  problem  as  it  presses  in  Canada  to-day. 
The  question,  of  railway  construction,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Hudson  Bay  line, 
as  it  will  be  affected  by  the  Panama  Canal, 
will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  number. 
In  this  issue  (on  page  585)  we  present  ex- 
Senator  Beveridge's  able  and  illuminating 
description  of  Canada's  experiment  with  state 
owned  railways,  the  story  of  the  building  and 
operation  of  the  Intercolonial. 

M*xiti-t  I'^P't^  ^1*^  persistent  newspaper 
ooaard  reports  of  anarchy  and  disorder 
"*"**  in  Mexico  and  the  gloomy  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  early  or  ultimate  failure  of 
the  Madero  administration,  good  evidence  is 
not  wanting  that  solid  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  republic  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  Review  has  received  a  letter  from  an 
American  resident  in  Mexico  City,  whose 
business  interests  are  dependent  on  financial 
stability  and  legal  security.  The  following 
paragraph  is  significant: 

Things  in   Mexico  are  much  belter  than  they 

have  been  before.     The  Government  is  more  in 

>DR£SSINC  AN  OPEN  AIR  Control  than  heretofore,  the  army  has  greatly  in- 

is  MONTREAL  cfcased  and  has  stood  loyal,  the  finances  are  in 

excellent  condition,  the  cabinet  is  harmonious,  the 

CanaHn-m       ^"    ^"    address    in    Toronto,    on  local  press  of  importance  ia  supporting  the  Govern- 

=«-«,r  "September  22,  Premier  Borden,  ?'*^"*'r*'"^*'(?' .°"^.I"Pf  "^^f^  '*  '"'t'>'  "  K' 

Knlimailt     „//-■.„   j          „i   ■      j    a:   ■  ii     .i_  hnancially.    With  the  aeleat  ol  Orozco  there  ended 

of  Canada,  explamed  officially  the  j,.^  only  serious  opposition  of  a  political  nature. 

objects   and   accomplishments   of   his   recent  Bandits   have   been   flourishing   in   different   dis- 

visit  to  London.      He  declared:  tricts,  but  they  arc  on  the  decrease,  partly  because 

Tu             ,      (1.       ij  1      J  f.-          r.  ■     ■   1  tl'cy  3re  being  shot,  and  partly  because  the  defeat 

The  people  of  the  old  land  IGreat  Britain    are  of  Ororco  ami  the  capture  of  his  father  strengthen 

Hetcrm.ned   to  ma.ntam   for   themselves  and   (or  ,i,e  Government  and  discourage  disorder.    No  dis- 

t  aiiaoians  a  sure  path  across  every  ocean  where  orders  occurred  here  or  in  other  cities  on  Septcm- 

British   dominions  he.  .  .      Wnh  coo|«Tai>on   m  ber  16  [the  anniversary  of  Mexican  indcpcndencel 

imiieriai  iieiensc   must   come  a   certam  voice   by  the  day  for  which  many  uprisings  were  predicted. 

I  anada  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  war.      ,      As  jhere  were  great  crowds  takln|  part  in  the  celo- 

(or  our  home   land,  we  wi  1  continue  Us  develop-  bration.  but  never  before  have  we  seen  a  more 

menl  by  necessary  railroad  construction.  orderly  good-natured  crowd  together.     Congrcs 

This  address  w^  delivered  on  the  anniversary  TJ:^^Z  ^ifZr^^^^J^'u  cL'^X 

••'   the  Canadian  general  election  at  which  situation  a<lmirably.    The  Government  has  a  good 
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working  majority  in  the  Congress  and  there  is  States  would  not  countenant^e  "the  uncivil- 
every  reason  to  l>elieve  it  »ilil)e  able  to  carry  tor-  j^^  actions"  o(  the  rebel  leader,  General 
ward  Its  procrram.  I  he  linancial  conditions  are  i,  .  u  i  j  i  '  .  .  .< 
admirable" dSpite  the  war  and  the  lo»a  of  revenue  ^ena,  and  would  lend  moral  support  to  the 
resulting  from  the  control  of  the  city  of  El  Paso  cause  of  good  government,  these  Ejitors  and 
and  two  other  custom  houses  by  Oroico.  There  marines  took  part  in  the  fighting.  A  number 
was  a  surplus  for  Ust  year  in  both  the  general  ^f  jiositions  held  by  the  insurgents  were  cap- 
treasury  and  the  operation  of  the  National  Rail-  »..,r,  ■  „i..j„  /„  r»„,„i,„^  ,i,„  ,'  ..„  „r 
ways.  The  propo^  modification  of  the  tariff  tured,- uiclud  ng,  on  October  6  the  town  of 
and  some  other  taxes  next  year  will  yield  an  add!-  Leon,  the  ecclesiastical  center  of  the  republic. 
tional  revenue  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  On  another  page  this  month,  we  print  an 
increase  in  army  expenses.  The  Goycmmcnt  has  article  setting  forth  the  genesis'  arid  causes 
SSnt.rhl.-S„'3S?t';"hlffnKder'\.°h"h  ■>'  this  present  Niearaguan  revolutiortary 
an  accurate  daily  statement  of  the  truth  will  be  movement,  from  the  pen  of  an  Amencan 
given  to  ihe  world.  This  is  of  the  utmost  impor-  who  occupies  a  government  positiori  in  that 
tance.  since  it  will  counteract  the  evil  that  has  republic  and  is  thoroughly  Conversant  with 
been  done  by  certain  people  who  have  hoped  to  -iT  r  ,  c  u'„i,  t,«  ,.^„  i  ■ 
rain  some  personal  influence  and  financial  benefit  ^^  f^cts  of  wbch  he  spcaks. 
from   the   overthrow   of   the  Government.     The 

rumors  that  the  federal  army  is  not  loyat  are  false.  c  d  rii,      As  a  result  of  this  activity  of  the 

The  army  to-day  is  stronger  than  it  has  been  in  mL^U^    American  marines  in  Nicaragua 

many  years.      Ihe  various  acts  ol  violence  that  Atvolt        .1.      _       1.      _  ■      1.    .1 _„.™_ 

have^o^urr^  recently  in  the  southern  and  central  ,  ,  t^^  ^^^J  *P""^^  the  govem- 
portions  of  the  country  are  clearly  non-political  ment  of  that  republic  has  been  suppressed  and 
in  (he  broad  sense.  They  have  been  committed  order  restored.  On  September  26  General 
by  bandits  who  are  not  united  by  any  common  Mena,  the  chief  commander  of  those  in  re- 
SroTMoSor.'U'S'^Si.tlljS'SbvlSe  "e'lion,  surrendered  to  Rear  Admital  South- 
defeat  of  the  political  revolutionists  in  the  North,  erland,  and  that  naval  offiaal  reported  to  the 
the  Zapata  question  will  be  quickly  settled.  The  American  Minister  at  Managua  that  the 
Government  recognizes  very  fully  the  absolute  revolution  was  practically  over,  that  the  rail- 
st^'lnd^w1KTs?extrem^mea^CI^o  c™^  r^^d  ^^^  '^  operation,  and  that  pass^ger 
■  obedience  to  law.  The  just  claims  presented  by  and  freight  traffic  had  been  resumed.  Ad- 
foreigners  for  loss  of  life  will  be  promptly  adjusted,  miral  Southerland  reported  further  that  he 
but  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  such  claims  is  had  announced  to  both  sides  that  no  favor 

"^i  "TXt  fhi  T™.T       Tfr^  X^i'n.f  "Lt™l  would  be  shown  toward  breakers  of  peace, 
because  ol   the  improper  claims  ihe  just  claims  ,    ,            ,.11         i   1    i_    j  i_           1.     .-     j 
must  necessarily  suffer  delay  in  settlement.           .  and  that,  whUe  the  rebels  had  been  chastised, 
no  government  troops  would  be  permitted  to 
AmttieaK    ^  ^^"^  ^t&ge  in  the  much  check-  enter  any  strongholds  until  normal  conditions 
"/ntir/irorn"  ered  progTcss  of  Nicaraguan  his-  had  been  absolutely  restored.    On  September 
inHiaaracua  ^^^  ^^^  ^  comparatively  new  12,  United  States  Minister  Weitzel  at  Man- 
departure  in  American  foreign  politics  was  agua,  handed   to   the   Nicaraguan   govem- 
b^un  late  in  August  when  200  American  ment,  communicated  to  the  revolutionists, 
sailors  and  marines  were  landed  at  Corinto,  and  made  public  a  note  from  acting  Secretary 
the  Pacific  seaport  of  Nicaragua,  and  forced  of  State  Wilson,  setting  forth  this  govem- 
tlieir  way  to  Leon  and  Managua,  the  capital  ment's  unalterable  opposition  to  the  present 
through  territory  held  by  the  revolutionists. 
The  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Diaz 
government  in  the  Nicaraguan  republic  was 
described  last  month.    The  capital  had  been 
threatened  by  the  rebel  troops,  and  the  rail- 
road connection  with  the  sea  interrupted  for 
weeks.    The  State  Department  determined  to 
protect  American  life  and  property  and  aid 
the  established  govemnjent  in  maintaining 
order.     Therefore,  on  August  27,  a  battle- 
ship and  several  cruisers,  under  command  of 
Rear  Admiral  Southerland,  landed  the  marines 
in  varying  forces  at  different  times  until  1200 

had  been  transported  to  Managua,  while  800  ,.  ^  p„^^-f,(.^L  application 

sailors    protected    the    railroad    connection  '          monroe  doctrine  " 

from  the  coast  to  the  interior  lakes.      Follow-  <ln  this  irar.  the  canrwnin  of  O  Makla.  the  Rio  JanciTO 

ing  the  statement  for  the  Nicaraguan  govern-  w«i'ii'- «"  forth  ihe  general  Smih  American  view  oi  what  ii 

°   ,    ^         ,  .   ,                ,       ,    .        .L^  ,1.     ir    -,     1  virluall/  n    pretcil  of  Yankee   impeiialiim  lo  begin  the 

ment,  to  which  we  refer  later,  tiiat  the  United  obsorpiion  or  centmi  Amerio") 
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THE  ANTI-HOME  RULE  DEMONSTRATION  IN  BELFAST  LASF  MONTH-THE  PARADE 

revolution  in  Nicaragua.    The  note  made  it  made  by  the  speaker,  who  has  a  certain  lati- 

plain  that  American  marines  were  landed  to  tude  in  this  matter,  thirty  days  is  to  "be  the 

protect  American  lives  and  property  and  to  limit  permitted  for  discussion.     Meanwhile 

assist  in  making  it  possible  for  General  Mena  the  campaign  in  Ulster  against  Home  Rule 

and  his  forces  to  be  suppressed.    This  note  in  has  been  waxing  warm.     As  the  crowning 

its  general  tenor  is  a  warning  to  ail  Central  proof  of  their  determination  never  to  submit 

America.     The  American  purpose,  says  the  to  the  domination  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 

note,  is  to  foster  true  constitutional  govern-  thousands  of  Ulsterites,  under  the  lead  o£ 

ment  and  free  elections  in  Central  America.  Sir  Edward  Carson  (on  September  aS),  signed 

To  this  end,  "strong  moral  support  will  be  a  "covenant"  of  resistance  to  Home  Rule, 

given   to   established   governments   against  It  seems  likely  that  the  government  will  be 

revolutions  based  upon  the  selfish  designs  of  able  to  put  through  the  measure  without 

would-be  despots  and  not  upon  any  principle  difficulty,  although  the  Liberals  have  lost 

or  popular  demand."     "  Force  will  be  used,  much  of  their  strength  in  the  Commons  ^ce 

if  necessary,  to  maintain  free  communica-  the  last  general  election.    In  December,  1910, 

tions  with  and  to  protect  American  ministries  when  the  last  pollings  were  made  for  the 

and  legations."  House  of  Commons,  the  official  majority  was 
126,     The  different  bye  elections  since  that 

Brititu      '^^^   British   Parliament   assem-  time  have  cut  down  this  majority  to  108, 

hiriiamint   bled  for  its  autumn  session  on  It  is  now  being  freely  predicted  that  there 

*""       October  7  and  the  House  of  Com-  will  be  a  general  election  in  the  spring, 
mons  proceeded  at  once  to  the  government's 

program  for  the  session.  The  Premier  pro-  j^^  Bniuan  ^'^^^  again  all  the  wise  interna- 
posed  the  closure  measure  for  the  third  read-  wvat  tional  prophets  have  been  con- 
ing of  the  Home  Rule  bill.     This  measure  '"^        founded.    The  real  trouble  in  the- 

provided  for  twenty-se\en  days'  deliberation  Balkans,  predicted  every  spring  for  a  quarter 

on  the  bill  from  the  time  of  its  entering  com-  of  a  century,  has  come  upon  Europe  as  an 

mittee  until   its  third  reading  or  passage,  almost  complete  surprise.    A  definite  under- 

The  Premier's  motion  was  adopted  on  Octo-  standing  between  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Monte- 

■    14.     Whatever    amendments    may    be  negro  and  Greece— alwaysdeciared  an  impos 
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sible  thing — ^had   been  achieved  and  pro-  States,  to  apply  to  all  provinces  of  the  empire 

claimed,  and  concerted  action  against  Turkey  the  reforms  drawn  up  by  the  International 

begunbeforeanyof  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  Commission  for  Eastern  Rumelia  in  1879  (as 

could   realize   what   had   happened.    Little  a  result  of  the  Berlin  Congress  of  the  year 

Montenegro,    on   October   8,    formally   do-  before)  and  declared  law  by  decree,  from  Con- 

clared   war   against   her   powerful   Moslem  stantinople  the  same  year.    Autonomy  for 

neighbor  and  marched  her  armies  across  the  the  remaining  European  provinces  of  Turkey 

border.     In  simimoning  the  Montenegrins  to  are  pronounced  impossible  by  thi^  Ottoman 

the  assistance  of  their  brethren  in  that  part  journal.     "Autonomy  would  eventually  be 

of  Old  Servia  now  known  as  the  Sanjak  (sub-  used  as  a  lever  for  the  complete  separation  of 

province)  of  Novi  Bazar  King  Nicholas  issued  Macedonia  from  the  Turkish  Empire."    This 

from  Cettinje,  the  Montenegrin  capital,  a  point  of  view  was  diplomatically  set  forth  in 

proclamation  which  is  believed  to  summarize  the  polite  note  to  the  Powers.  • 
the  objects  and  scope  of  the  Balkan  Confed- 
eration.   It  said  in  part:  Th9  N9w     '^^^  sudden  appearance  of  this 

-Balkan      new    and    formidable    corporate 

Montenegro  ha^  hoped  to  obtain  the  liberation  :      Union  ^^^  B2L\\i^.Vi  Confederation, 

of  the  Serbs  in  Turkey  without  the  shedding  of  .      ,        ,        ^  .  ^      s.  t     ^       •      xi_ 

blood,  but  peaceful  endeavors  proved  unavailing,  ^^  already  an  miportant  factor  m  the  game 

and  no  other  recourse  was  left  but  to  take  up  the  of  European  politics.     As  long  as  the  four 

sword  on  their  behalf.  Balkan  States,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro 

We  are  a^ured,  in  this  holy  undertaking,  of  the  ^nd  Greece,  acted  separately,  they  were  help- 
sympathy  of  the  whole  civihzed  world,  and  we  will  ,,  *      1  i.       r  t*     1  ^^ 
have  the  loyal  assistance  of  the  Kings  of  Servia,  ^ss.     As  long  as  agents  of  Turkey  or  the 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece  and  their  peoples,  who  in  this  Powers  were  able  to  stir  up  Servians  against 
affaw  have  ranged  themselves  with  the  Montene-  Bulgarians,  and  Bulgarians  against  Greeks, 

grins,  like  brothers.       , .      -,    ,  ^  .  to  mutual  quarrels  and  mutual  slaughter,  the 

Montenegro  is  attacking  Turkey  not  from  mo-  r     i*  1.        j       •  i    j  ^  j   ^i. 

tives  of  arrogance,  but  inspired  by  a  noble  resolve  loohsh  and  Wicked  game  went  on  and  the 
to  prevent  the  final  extermination  of  her  brethren.  Turk  profited.  Moslem  atrocities  upon  Chris- 
tians were  counterbalanced  by  Christian 
Within  less  than  a  week  the  Montenegrin  massacres  of  Turks,  until  murder,  rapine  and 
army,  led  by  King  Nicholas  and  two  of  his  desolation  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  Mace- 
sons  in  person,  had  assaulted  and  captured  a  donia.  Meanwhile,  the  great  Powers  sol- 
number  of  strongly  fortified  positions  in  emnly  made  proposals  and  wrote  diplomatic 
Turkish  territory,  and  had  been  received  by  notes.  Program  succeeded  scheme,  and 
their  Slavonic  brethren  in  that  land  as  deliv-  agreement  succeeded  program.  Up  to  the 
erers.  The  armies  of  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  first  part  of  last  month  the  plain  truth  would  ^ 
Greece  were,  at  the  same  time,  swiftly  mobil-  seem  to  be  that  neither  Turkey  nor  the  great 
ized  and  moved  to  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  Powers  intended  to  do  anything  at  all. 
parliaments  of  these  countries  voted  liberal  When  the  Balkan  States  realized  the  truth  of 
war  credits,  and,  as  with  one  voice,  the  people  the  adage  that  in  union  there  is  strength,  and 
of  the  four  Balkan  States  demanded  immedi-  acted  upon  this  realization,  the  moral  author- 
ate  war  to  the  death  with  Turkey.  Diplo-  ity  of  the  so-caUed  Concert  of  Europe  disapn 
matic  notes,  amounting  to  ultimatums,  were  peared.  This  feeble  Concert,  having  shirked 
addressed  to  the  Porte  demanding  immediate  or  ignored  its  duties  of  guardianship,  the  sub- 
reforms  in  Macedonia  with  guaranties.  It  is  jects  of  this  guardianship  asserted  them- 
one  of  Turkey's  historic  boasts  that  she  never  selves,  and  the  Balkan  Confederation  was 
yields  to  menaces.  The  Ottoman  reply  was  born,  a  new  and  pregnant  fact  in  the  maze  of 
an  immediate  order  for  mobilization,  and,  on  European  politics.  Hardly  had  the  notes  of 
October  17,  Turkey  declared  war  against  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Greece,  and  the  declara- 
Bulgaria  and  Servia.  tion  of  Montenegro  been  handed  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Porte  when  the  old  Concert 
Turkey  Wiiiin  ^^  ^^^  Same  time  the  Ottoman  revived  somewhat,  and  attempted  to  coerce 
to  Grant  prcss  was  careful  to  admit  that  the  little  states  and  persuade  their  big  antag- 
8om9  Reform  t^g  Porte  is  willing  to  make  cer-  onist  into  a  reconciliation.  But  all  signs  indi- 
tain  concessions  in  the  way  of  reforms  in  her  cate  that  it  is  too  late.  The  Balkan  war  will  go 
Christian  provinces.  An  article,  apparently  on  or  the  reforms  demanded  in  Macedonia  and 
officially  inspired,  appearing  in  the  Agence  withheld  for  so  many  years  will  be  realized, 
OUomariy  of  Constantinople,  declares  that  the  and  the  Turks,  with  the  consent,  if  not  under 
Turkish  Government  had  decided,  weeks  be-  compulsion  of  the  Powers,  will  give  absolute 
fore   the   concerted   action   of   the   Balkan  guaranties  of  the  execution  of  these  reforms. 
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prominent  editors  thrown  into  jail.  AmonK 
these  was  the  eminent  Djavid  Bey,  editor  of 
the  Tanin  {Echo). 

Aim  0(»«r    ^^^  Young   Turks   then   trans- 
Domutic     f erred   their   headquarters   from 
Tnaniu     Salonica,   where   they  had  con- 
ducted their  deliberations  since  the  deposi- 
tion of  Abdul  Hamid,  four  years  ago,  to  the 
capital.    They  abandoned  the  name  "Com- 
mittee "  and  officially  announced  themselves  a 
political  organization,  to  be  known  hereafter 
as  the  Party  of  Union  and  Progress.     It  was 
intended  to  hold  elections  during  the  middle 
of  last  month,  but  disorders  throughout  the 
empire  and  the  imminence  of  the  Balkan  war 
made  impossible  the  campaign  which  had 
been  planned  for  late  September.     Some  of 
the  promised  reforms  in  Albania  were  rather 
hurriedly  put  into  execution  last  month  by 
Marshal   Ibraham   Pasha,  President  of  the 
Conciliation   Commission.    This  was  done, 
undoubtedly,  to  placate  the  Malissori,  the 
Catholic  Albanians  of  the  vilayet  of  Scutari, 
near  the  Montenegrin  border.    These  hardy 
AUHED  uouKTAR  pAsuA,  THE  TUBK1SH  GRAND  VIZIER  Warlike  mountaiueers  had  been  in  rebellion 
for  some  months,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
Taittf     While    patriotic    war    fervor    is  condliate  them   before  the  threatened  in- 
Patiiamtniarii  breathed  in  every  despatch  from  vasion  of  the  armies  -of  Montenegro.    It  is 
*"*       Constantinople,  and    the  readi-  among    these    people   that   the   troops   of 
ness  of  the  Turks  to  fight  all   Europe,  if   King    Nicholas   were   gaining   their   initial 
necessary,  is  being  proclaimed,  the  tact  re-  victories  over  the  Turks  during  early  October, 
mains  that  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Otto-  But  the  Constantinople  government  has  had 
man  Empire  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  serious  revolts  on  its  hands  in  other  parts  of 
Athe  government  are  not  being  demonstrated   the  empirfi.     In  the  vilayets  of  Van  and  Bit- 
in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory.     In  July,  lis,  in  Asia  Minor,  far  toward  the  Persian 
it  will  be  remembered,   the  Young  Turks  border,  the  Kurds  have  been  restless  for  more 
were  defeated  in  the  elections.     The  new  than  a  year  and  have  been  committing  horri- 
ministry,    dominated    by   members   of   the  ble  outrages  upon  the  Mohammedan  Turks 
Liberal  Union,  which  is  opposed  to  the  Com-  and  Armenian  Christians  alike.     It  is  be- 
mittee  of  Union  and  Progress  (the  Young  lieved  that  the  grievances  of  the  Kurds,  how- 
Turks),  summarily  closed  the  parliamentary  ever,  have  to  do  with  agricultural  and  local 
session  soon  after  its  assembling.   It  was  then  administrative  questions  rather  than  polit- 
feared  that  the  Young  Turks  would  organize  leal  or  religious  ones.     All  these  centers  of 
a  revolution,  which  is  the  customary  method   unrest  have  tied  the  bonds  of  the  Porte, 
in  Eastern  Europe  of  expressing  opposition  while  the  conBict  with  Italy  was  damaging 
to  the  government,  and  that  civil  war  would  its  prestige  abroad, 
break   out.     The   Young   Turkish    leaders, 

however,  contented  themsehes  with  de-  ^^^  ^^  The  signing  of  a  "protocol  of  i 
nouncing  the  action  of  the  government  as  Turiiy  uai-  peace  preliminaries"  between 
"an  illegal  coup  d'ilat."  They  decided  to  '"'""  Italy  and  Turkey  on  October  ij, 
fight  by  legal  and  constitutional  methods,  with  the  promise  of  the  conclusion  of  a  formal 
The  new  government,  which  announced  its  treaty  within  a  week,  removed  one  disturbing 
purpose  to  be  neutral,  soon  became  partisan  factor  in  the  generally  disturbed  European 
and  began  a  policy  of  reprisals.  Many  of  the  situation.  The  preliminaries  were  signed  by 
othcials  appointed  by  the  Young  Turk  Com-  the  Italian  and  Turkish  delegates,  at  Ouchy, 
mitlee  were  dismissed  from  office,  the  press  in  Switzerland,  where,  for  several  months, 
censorship  was  revived,  all  criticism  of  the  negotiations  had  been  going  on.  The'pro- 
guvernment  was  prohibitetl,  and  a  number  of  tocol  provided  for: 
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The  absolute  sovereignty  of  Italy  in  Libya  (Trip- 
olitaniaand  Cyrenaica)  without  formal  reci^nition 
there  of  Italy  by  Turkey. 

The  free  exercise  of  religious  authority  by  the 
Caliph. 

Turkey   to  withdraw  her  regular   troops  from 

Italy  to  pay  an  indemnity  equivalent  to  Libya's 
contributions  to  the  Ottoman  treasury. 

The  restitution  of  the  captured  Egean  Islands  to 
Turkey,  with  guaranties  for  the  Christian  popula- 
tions. 

No  indemnity  payable  by  cither  side  toward  the 
cost  of  the  war. 

The  reestablish  men  t  of  the  former  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations. 

On  the  same  day  the  Porte  recalled  her  min- 
isters from  Greece  and  the  other  Balkan 
States,  the  Bulgarian  forces  on  the  Turkish 
frontier  were  announced  to  aggregate  250,000 
men,  and  the  French  Government  despatched 
an  identical  note  to  the  chancellories  of  other 
great  Powers  suggesting  the  convocation  of  a 
European  conference  to  settle  once  and  for 

all  the  Balkan  question.     With  Italy  once  ^ 

more  neutral,  it  is  possible  that  the  apparently  Bgnemcnt  of  the  Po«en  on  ibe  quution  01  ihe  n«;  e»m)  : 
defunct    European  Concert    may    be    fully 

revived  with  increased  power  to  effect  a  real  Montenegro    by     Austria  Hungary.     It    is 

final  settlement  of  the  Near  Eastern  problem,  even  reported  that  the  Austrian  statesman 

had,  shortly  before  his  death,  reached  an 
inMria-t  pn-  ^"  these  pages  last  month  we  set  understanding  with  Nicholas,  King  of  Monte- 
BBtaiifor  mr- forth  somewhat  in  detail  the  gen-  negro.  As  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
MikSifarm  ^^  European  situation  as  it  independent  sovereignty,  Servia  and  Mon- 
aSected  Balkan  conditions,  and  referred  to  tenegro  were  to  be  combined  with  Bosnia, 
the  comment  on  the  proposition  of  Count  Herzegovina  and  the  Slavonic-speaking  por- 
Berchtold,  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Min-  tions  of  Hungary  (Croatia  and  Slavunia) 
ister,  to  bring  about  in  Turkey,  by  pressure  into  a  great  southern  Slav  kingdom  which 
from  the  great  Powers,  what  the  Austrian  would  change  the  Dual  Monarchy  into  a 
statesman  characterized  as  "a  policy  of  Triple  Monarchy.  Of  this  new  Sla\-  kinf;- 
moderate  decentraiization  on  ethnic  lines."  dom  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarch  woulil 
This  was  generally  taken  to  i.tean  that  be  acknowledged  king  in  the  same  sense  as  l:e 
Austria,  with  the  approval  of  the  foreign  is  now  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In 
offices  of  the  other  Powers,  intended  to  return  for  Austria's  abstaining  from  inter- 
actively advocate  the  granting  of  local  self-  ference  in  the  Italian  plans  to  absorb  Tripoli, 
government  to  the  racial  units  under  the  Italy  was  to  offer  no  objection  to  the  creation 
domination  of  the  Turks.  These  proposals  of  the  Slav  kingdom  or  to  the  absorption  by 
of  Cotmt  BenJttold,  it  has  now  been  made  Austria  of  other  territory  on  the  Albanian 
clear,  were  but  part  of  a  considerably  more  ccmst;  Greece  was  to  receive  Crete  and  the 
ambitious  scheme  to  bring  about  the  expul-  Greek  islands  in  the  Egean,  and  the  southern 
sion  of  the  Turk  from  Europe  and  divide  up  angle  of  Epirus,  now  part  of  Turkey.  Bul- 
his  territory.  The  scheme  is  said  to  be  an  garia  was  to  get  large  accessions  of  territory 
inheritance  from  the  Near  Eastern  policy  of  in  Kfaceddnia  and  to  carry  her  boundary-  line 
the  late  Count  Aehrenthal,  who,  it  will  be  down  almost  to  Salonica.  Great  Britain,  the 
remembered,  engineered  the  formal  annexa-  Austro-Hungarian  statesman  argued  in  his 
tionof  Bosniaand  Herzegovina  four  years  ago.  brief,  would  besatisfied  if  hcrposition  in  Egjpt 

were  "regularized ,"  white  R  ussia  was  to  receive 

.*  Bold       '^^^    always   well-informed    and  her  long  coveted  free  passage  of  the  Darda- 

8<*«iM  0/    trustworthy  correspondent  of  the  nelles  and   the  Bosporus,  and  France  was 

PartHim     p^^is  Temps  says  that  this  secret  to  be  permitted   to  subscribe  various  pi'nd- 

partition  as  conceived  of  by  Count  Aehren-  ing  loans  of  the  interested  parties.     Kf-  for 

thai  included  the  absor|>tion  of  Servia  and  Turkey,  she  would  retain  only  her  Asiatic 
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teniloryasaremnantof  heroncegreatempire,  deqily  affected  by  it.  This  historic  coin- 
together  with  Constantinople,  the  immediate  pact,  imposed  on  Russia  and  Turkey  by 
shores  of  the  Marrtiorean  Sea  and  the  Bos-  Bismarck's  cynicism  and  Disraeli's  chal- 
porus  and  Dardanelles.  The  failure  of  this  lenge  of  the  Muscovite,  was  all  but  con- 
plan  may  be  explained  by  the  unsuspected  temptuous  of  the  ambitions  of  the  Bal- 
solidarity  of  the  Balkan  States  or  by  the  kan  Slates.  The  national  desires  of  most 
rather  significant  omission  of  Germany  from  of  these  states  were  ruthlessly  suppressed, 
the  list  of  those  who  were  to  benefit  by  the  while  the  treaty  carefully  provided  for  the 
grandiose  scheme.  Despite  the  cynical  dis-  commercial  profit  of  the  big  nations  that 
regard  shown  of  such  rights  as  Turkey  may  drew  it  up.  Russia's  victorious  armies  were 
be  legally  said  to  possess,  there  were  geo-  within  a  day's  march  of  Constantinople  after 
graphical,  political  and  racial  reasons  why  her  triumphant  war  with  Turkey.  She  had 
such  a  scheme,  if  the  European  Powers  had  forced  the  latter  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  San 
agreed  upon  it,  would  have  made  for  tran-  Stefano(March,i878)whlchwouldhavemade 
quillity  in  the  disturbed  Balkan  region. Ul  theSlavempireallpowerfulin  the  Near  East. 
The  fears  and  jealousies  of  combined  Europe, 
will  t*<  Bttiiii  ^^  ^^^  Powers  agree  to  the  con-  however,  triumphed  at  the  conference  and  the 
Trtatiibt  ference  proposed  by  Fraupe,  there  diplomats  of  Britain,  Germany,  France  and 
anrttiM?  ^.jjj^  j^  ^jj  probability,  be  before  Austria  tore  up  the  San  Stefano  agreement 
long,  a  radical  readjustment  of  the  map  of  and  substituted  for  it  the  now  famous  Treaty 
Southeastern  Europe.  It  has  been  more  of  Berlin,  agreed  upon  in  the  German  capi- 
than  once  well  said  that  the  famous  Berlin  tal  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
Treaty  of  1878,  under  the  provisions  of  which 

the  Balkans  and  Turkey  have  maintained  an  ^^^  ^^^  This  compact  established  the  in- 
armed neutrality  for  thirty-four  years,  atrunjrt'ty  dependence  of  Rumania,  Servia, 
showed   much   more  regard   for   the  inter-  "'*'        and  Montenegro.     It  set  up  the 

ests  of  the  Powers  that  made  it  than  for  province  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  "with  admtn- 
the  needs   and   aspirations  of   those  most  istralive  autonomy  and  a  Christian  govern- 
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permanent  most  of  the  anom- 
alous and  contradictory 
conditions  such  as  the 
jealousies  of  the  Powers 
sought  to  impose.  Praciically 
every  provision  of  t^c  treaty 
was  openly  and  cynically 
broken  by  almost  every  one 
of  the  signers  before  the 
agreement  had  been  in  force 
for  ten  years.  In  i88p  Mon- 
tenegro and  Greece  forced  the 
Porte  to  cede  large  sections 
of  territory,  and  Rumania 
became  a  kingdom  instead  of 
a  principality,  while  Servia 
followed  suit.  Eastern  Ru- 
melia  revolted  and  Bulgaria 
calmlyjnnexed  it.  The  Bul- 
gars  could  not  be  expected 
Mw«ripi.wL-nj«.«KiiUDi«.™i.  Nt.v»k  to  kccp  a  compact  to  which 

ALBANIAN  MOUNTAINEERS  BOARDING  THE  TRAIN  AT  MONASTIR   they  had  not  been  a  party. 
FDR  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR  ON  THE  MONTENEGRIN  FRONTIER  In  October,  IQOS,  the  Bulga- 

rian principality  proclaimed 
ment,  but  under  the  control  of  Turkey  "  pro-  her  independence  of  Turkey,  The  same  year 
vided  for  a  gradual  extension  of  the  Greek  Austro- Hungary  formally  annexed  the  pro\- 
frontler;  gave  Austria  a  mandate  to  occupy  inces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  she 
and  administer  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  had  been  administering  since  187S.  The 
Herzegovina,  which,  however,  were  to  remain  Young  Turk  regime  at  Constantinople  at 
nominally  subject  to  Turkey;  forced  Turkey  first  showed  a  tendency  to  fight,  but  after  a 
to  cede  valuable  territory  in  Caucasia  to  brief  boycott  of  Austrian  gowls,  assented  to 
Russia;  ceded  to  Great  Britain  control  of  the  annexation  of  the  two  provinces  and 
Island  of  Cyprus;  provided  for  the  carrying  recognized  the  independence  of  Bulgaria, 
out  of  certain  reforms  in  Crete;  granted  full  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  since  been  ad- 
religious  liberty  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  ministered  by  the  A u.stro- Hungarian  Min- 
the  Sultan;  and  finally  "erected"  the  prin-  ister  of  Finance,  and  are  making  excellent 
cipality  of  Bulgaria  as  an  autonomous  state  progress,  we  are  credibly  informed,  in  all  the 
tributary  to  the  Porte,  but  with  a  Christian  arts  of  civilization.  Then,  in  1909,  came  the 
governor.  The  two  Turkish  vilayets,  Mona-  real  revolution  in  Turkey.  Abdul  Hamid 
Stir  and  Salonica,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  was  deposed,  and  tiis  younger  brother,  Mo- 
third,  Kossovo,  now  known  to  the  western  hammed,  the  present  Sultan,  was  chosen  to 
world  as  Macedonia,  which  had  been  occu-  succeed  him, 
pied  by  the  Russian  troops  during  the  entire 

war,  were  handed  back  to  the  Porte  without        ^^^  ,^     The    Balkan    or    Near    Eastern 

reserve.    The  treaty  left  Turkey  in  Europe  "  tutSaihaa    question  has  been  one  of  the  most 

about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  muti-       Q""'""'      complicated  political  problems  of 

lated   and   imcertain   of   her   status,   more  world's  history  for  half  a  century.     Staled 

dissatisfied  than  if  the  apparently  harsher  in    its    broad    general    lines,   this   quesiiim 

terms  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  been  is  threefold.    We  cannot  state  these  better 

permitted  to  remain  in  force.  than  by  quoting  here  a  few  sentences  from  a 

paragraph  this  Review  printed  in  its  issue 

Meu  It       ^"  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  for  November,  1908,  after  the  excitement  in 

MoifiHii     highly  artificial  compromise,  the  Europe  over  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 

"      Treaty  of  Berlin,  Europe  laid  up  Herzegovina  by  Austro- Hungary.     We  Si'.id 

for  herself  endless  troubles  and  uncertainties  at  that  time: 

which  have  disturbed  almost  every  year  of 

the  past  thirty-five.  Even  with  all  the  mili-  '^*'^  ^'f  ^ll^f  '''  *''^V°^  "  race  war.  ih<-  ''ri. 
tary  forces  of  the  great  Powe«  to  enforce  it,  ^Thl.-'DS  J^rt'SI^^n'' o"',CT'mon.";'hc  e"  r 
the  treaty  could  not  be  expected  to  render   westward  march  of  the  Slav,  and  ihe  slow  rctn.it 
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of  ihe  Oiioman  from  Europe  are  complicated  by   ing  by  two  successive  steps— first,  autonomy, 

Italian  nation,  and  by  the  elforta  of  Greek  religion  oervia,  Montenegro  and  Greece,  once  under 
and  nationality  to  again  dominate  in  Macedonia.  Turkish  domination,  but  now  free.  The 
The  second  factor  is  that  of  state  making.     It  con-  Albanians,    the   bulk   of   the   population   of 

?";fo».;,ts"riS,n"ri„sSn£':  ""'^  ■»  moi^-"";-  'i-^g^  „«  xurkuh, 

sovereignty,  or  for  union  into  a  great  pan- Balkan  ^'^O  yeam  to  escape  from  the  misgovemment 

empire.     The  third  factor  is  the  weltpoHiik  of  and  the  interference  of  Constantinople.  They 

Europe,  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the  great  have  not  found  the  Young  Turkish  regime 

Powers.     For  tour  centurieaand  a  half,  ever  since  i^y^h  better   than   the   government  of 

the  conquering  Turk  crossed    the   Bosporus   and  ,.  %   ,  ,,       ..       ~,,                    ,  "     ,    ,     VC 

took  Constantinople,  the  grim  contest  has  gone  on  Abdul  Hamid.     These  peoples  of  the  Euro- 

to  dislodge  him  by  war  and  didomacy.     In  both  pean  provinces  of  Turkey  have  been  crying 

ihescuptothcpresenttimcthcTurkhasgenerally  aloud  to  the  world  for  freedom  from  mis- 

^Ikd  Chriltian  p'ower"  ""'  ""^  ""P*"""'  °*  '^^  government  aggravated  by  massacre  for  more 

owcrs.  jj^^^  thirty  years  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 

We  commend   the   particular  attenUon   ol  recgni^tl  their  abstract  right  to  some  sort 

our  readers  to  two  articles  which  appear  on  of  au  onomy.    Why  then    having  been  put 

other  pages  this  month,  by  eminent  lirHiand  ""f  I""?;  have  they  now  become  united  and 

authoSies  on  Balkan-  conditions.    Both  are  »"'™'    These  are  quesUons  that  Amencn 

journalists,  one  with  a  linowledge  of  Ballian  ™''f:  "I^^'  ™"'  ^"f'^?^'    ^I"?  T'^L-" 

ionditions  extendmg  back  nearly  (orty  years  J""^  '"  '''.''  ""!  ""J;"'.   Opportunity."    For 

in  the  service  ot  the  London  pfess,  and  the  fj"'  """  ""J^"' .  '"""'^  .""f,  '°" 

other  an  e.vUnited  States  consul  tor   some  '*""'"    P»"=".    ?"'sana,    Seraa,    Monte- 

yea.5  in  that  troubled  region.  '"^''  'T'  9"S"'      ?  ''"■,''' """'  '2 

■'  "an   understanding.     From    a    mihtary  and 

r*  iM  ,  Why,  asks  a  reader  of  the  Review  Anantial  standpoint  they  are  now  able  to 
""t!r.r'  OF  Reviews,  are  the  Balkan  """^^  ^"^"^^  armies.  Turkey  has  been  at 
'"'""  nations  ready  and  determined  to  *^^  1?.'  *  V^"'  "^^^  o"^  o^  ^^^  g'^t  Powers 
fight  now?  In  the  last  resort,  this  war  is  an  t"'^  the  other  European  nations  have  been 
effort  of  the  remaining  Christian  and  Euro-  ^opele^ly  divided,  as-  well  as  weaUy  m- 
pean  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  win  ^^'^^^-  °"  the  Balkan  qu^Uon.  To  the 
their  freedom  from  Moslem  'mismle.  The  f.^^^f"''  *^  S?^^'  B.^'K^!'^'  ^''^^"i"  *"<* 
peoples  of  Macedonia  (the  three  modern  ^^"I"^  ^^f  consideration  is,  to  use  the 
IWkish  provinces  of  Monastir,  Salonica  and  f."^"  ^''"^^  "^  f."""'"  Venezelos  of  Greece:. 
Kossovo)  and  Epinis  (that  part  of  modern      ""^  "'  "*"*■■■ 

Turkey  inhabiteil  by   Greeks  immediately  tu      _  i  ■        i  .l    c  ■.  , 

north  of  the  Greek  frontier),  or  rather  the        t.,wo«     J}\'=^'^^'")  °'  the  foUowers  of 
Christian  part  of  these  populations,  are  aim-     '"Z''tu7,"  Mohammed  from  the  European 
'  *^^  '  contment  has  been  so  steadily, 

unceasingly,  and  imanimously  sought  by 
Europe  through  these  four  and  a  half  cen- 
turies that  it  is  difficult  to  hear  with  patience 
the  solemn  prating  of  the  "dose  construc- 
tionists" of  treaties,  who  demand  the  terri- 
"  torial  integrity  of  Turkey  and  the  Porte's 
right  to  lands  long  since  shorn  from  it,  no 
more  part  of  the  Sultan's  empire  than  Cuba  is 
part  of  Spain,  and  under  his  suzerainty  only 
by  a  diplomatic  figment  recorded  nowhere 
except  in  the  reference  books  and  in  the  solemn 
phraseology  of  diplomatic  notes.  The  Turk 
himself  has  not  been  deceived.  He  knows 
that  what  seemed  to  be  radical  changes  in  the 
map  of  Europe  during  recent  years  have  after 
all  only  been  paper  changes.  He  has  not 
to-day  one  square  foot  less  of  territory  than 
...     .    ^        TttE  NEW  cRi^sADB  bcforc  Bulgaria  asscrtcd  her  Indepcndenceand 

tWiW  thi  Crr*i  n.-(.lice  the  Cntenit  on  the  Mosque  ot  St.     »       ,    -  j  i.    i  .       j   j  .l    ■  -      . 

s.,fta.  in  o.intaniinopitf)  Austna  and  Italy  extended  their  sovereignty 

Prom  thtOabinoroBu,)  Over  Bosnia  and  Tripoli.   If  Macedonia  were 
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formally  taken  from  him,  he  would  not  ia  wilt  he  do  in  this  new  crisis  in  his  history? 
reality  lose  anything  he  has  actually  governed  Of  course  be  will  fight.     But  what  will  it 
for  a  hundred  years.     It  is  simply  a  case  of  avail  him?      And  will   Europe   be  able  to 
calling  things  by  their  real  names.  hold  her  vast  armies  back  from  joining  in 

the  struggle? 
HnmHtHtu  "^^^  Turk    has   never   adminis- 

«Ma  f^tinii  lered  any  province  inhabited  by      ^„«„;/„-,  The    construction    of    the    new 
Eatmuri    an  alien  racc  wjth  decent  govcm-    "CoBWnmiiK"  transcontinental  railroad,  which 
ment.     It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  the        *"'""'     jg  ^q  ij,jjj  yp  Western  Australia 
exaction  of  a  brutal  conqueror's  tribute,  a  with  theeastemstatesof  the  commonwealth, 
"hold  up,"    He  knows  he  has  remained  in  was  officially  begun,  on  September  25,  by 
Europe  only  as  a  conqueror  depending  on   the  laying  of  the  first  rail  at  Port  Augusta, 
his  military  arm.    For  two  centuries  Europe  South  Australia.    The  new  line  will  run  from 
has  been  elbowing  him  out  of  the  continent,   this  point  to  Kalgoorlie,  which  it  connects 
The  present  Balkan  war,  whatever  it  may   with  the  Western  Australian  system  already 
amount  to  or  finally  involve,  is  merely  ai^  constructed,  making  a  total  mileage  of  1100. 
other  step  in  the  continuous  process  of  the  When  the  railway  is  completed,  Sydney  and 
disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  going  Melbourne  will  be  brought  three  days  nearer 
on  ever  since  1683,  when  Sobieski  checked  the   to  London  than  they  are  at  present.     It  is 
advance  of  the  Turk  at  Vienna.    This  is  expectedthat  the  line  will  be  completed  with- 
the  way  province  after  province  has  fallen  in  three  years.     It  will  run  through  the  very 
away  since  Byron  swam  the  Hellespont  to  heart  of  the  great  Australian  desert,  and  will 
die  in  defense  of  Hellenic  liberties:  be  of  the  highest  political  as  well  as  commer- 

cial importance  to  the  entire  Australian  fed- 
Greece:  Independent  kingdom,  1830.  eration,  acting,  as  it  will,  as  a  bond  of  physical 
Aleena:      French    occupation,    1830;    now    a  ',    ^,  "'1....      .     .         1     i-  t-u  _ 

provrnce  of  the  French  republic.  """on  that  has  hitherto  been  lackmg.    There 

Servia:    Autonomous  principality,  1830;  inde-  are  now  in    the  Australian    commonwealth 

pendent  principaliiy,  1878;  kingdom,  i88a.  more   than    18,000  miles    of    railroads,    of 

Rumania;    Autonomoua  principality.  i86a;  in-    ^y^h  ^^^^   ^^^    jg  are   state   owned. 

X^'re",^rCe^Jeni'Xi^Iii;!";878;  As   soon     as    this    line   is    completed     the 

kingdom,  1910.  Federal   government   intends  to    push   the 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina:    Occupied  by  Austria-  other    great     transcontinental     scheme,    to 

Hungary,    1,878,    annexed    to    Austria- Hungary,   ^jjj^^   j^   jg   pledged,  that    connecting   Pine 

'Xlgaria:    J^tonomous  principality.  1878;  in-   Creek    in    the    Northern    Territory,      with 

dependent  kingdom,  1908.    -  Oodnadatta,   the   present  northern  extrcm- 

Eastern  Rumelia:     Administrative  autonomy,  ity  of  the    South    Australian    system.     All 

1878,  annexed  to  Bulgaria.  1885.    _    ,     .     ^^    political  parties  in  Australia  are  in  favor  of 

\^r?^Xlti^^'^°'       ■      '      ll.»e=asrrow„t  a„d„onhtoso«h,ail,oad 

Egypt:    Occupied  by  Great  Britain.  1882.  systems  and  are  committed  to  their  building. 

Crete:      Autonomous,     1898; 

now  striving  for  annexation   to 

Tripoli:  Occupied  by  Italy, 
1911. 

Albania.:     Now  in  rebellion. 

Macedonia:  About  to  be 
liberated  by  the  Balkan  States. 

For  more  than  a  century  this 
regular  evolution  has  been 
going  on  while  the  Turk  has 
been  slowly  expelled  from 
Europe.  His  territory  has 
been  carved  into,  first, 
"spheres  of  influence,"  then 
provinces  under  "suze- 
rainty," then  "autonomous 
principalities,"  then  indepen- 
dent sovereign   states.     The  ^he  powers  brewing  the  Balkan  "iieaunc 

Turk     understands.       What  From  the  .«ari(T</aMW(r(AnuterdUD) 


RECORD    OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 

(From  September  tj  lo  Orlober  t6,  tgis) 


TENNESSEE 


Sepirmber  28. — PrcsJdenr  Taft  addres-ies  an 
outdoor  audience  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  criticizine 
(he  lariff  principles  of  the  Democratic  parly  and 
the  plalCorin  of  the  Progressives. 

September  30.— The  Senate  committee  invesli- 
gatine  campaign  conlrihutJons  reassembles  at 
Washington  and  examines  the  late  Edward  H. 
Harriman's  secretary  and  the  late  Cornelius  N. 
Bliss-  son. 

October  i. — The  New  York  State  Democratic 
convention  names  Congressman  William  Sulzer  as 
■•s  candidate  for  Governor.  .  .  .  The  Vermont 
Legislature  meets  in  regular  session  and  elects 
Allen  M.  Fletcher  (Rep.)  as  Governor,  the  election 
of  September  3  having  failed  to  disclose  a  majority 
for  any  candidate.  .  .  .  Colonel  Roosevelt  returns 
lo  New  York  after  a  speaking  tour  of  1 1 ,000  miles 
in  twenty-seven  States. 

October  3. — J.  Picrponl  Morgan  testifies  before 
the  Senate  committee  regarding  his  Arm's  contribu- 
tions to  the  campaign  o7  1904.  .  .  .  The  California 
Supreme  Court  rules  that  under  the  State  law  the 
names  of  the  Taft  electors  cannot  be  printed  on  the 
ballol  as  Republicans,  those  pledgeo  to  Roosevelt 
having  won  the  Republican  primary.  .  .  .  Wood- 
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September  17. — CrtJvernor  Eberhart  (Rep.)  and 
United  States  Senator  Nelson  (Rep.)  are  renomi- 
nated in  the  first  Minnesota  direct  primary: 
P.  M.  Ringdal  is  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Governor. 

September  19. — Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech 
at  Denver,  states  his  belief  in  the  application  of 
the  "recall"  even  to  the  Presidency.  .  .  .  Wood- 
row  Wilson  speaks  at  Detroit  and  several  other 
Michigan  cities. 

September  21, — Minnesota  Prognissivcs  nomi- 
iwlc  P.  V,  Collins,  editor  of  the  Northvieslrrn  Agri- 
culturisl.  for  Governor. 

September  24. — The  Massachusetts  primaries 
result  in  (he  renomin.nion  of  Governor  Foss  (Dem.) 
and  the  choice  of  Joseph  Walker  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor.  ...  The  New  Jersey 
Senatorial  primary  results  in  the  endorsement  of 
es-Congressman  William  Hughes  (Dem.);  Senator 
Frank  O.  Briggs  is  the  unoppowd  Republican 
candidate. 

September  2$. — Woodrow  Wilson,  speaking  al 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  declares  his  bi-llef  in 
the  initiative  anl  referendum  and  the  recall  of 
administrative  officials. 

Sc])lcnilicr  26. — Connecticut  ProgreR.sives,  in 
ciinvenlion.  nominate  Herbert  Kno.x  Smith  for 
Govirnor.  .  .  .  Winston  Churchill  is  nominated  as 
the  I'niRressive  candidate  for  Governor  in  New 
lbmi.shirt. 

Si'ptemlicr  27. — Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech 
at  New  Orleans,  urges  the  voters  of  the  South  to 
supiKjrt  the  new  ProKrcs.sive  iiiirly.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  Slate  Republican  convention  selecis  Job  E. 
Hedges  as  its  canriidnle  tor  (lovernor. 


RECORD  OF  CURRE,\T  EVEXTS 


support 


row  Wilson  addresses  rhe  National  Coi 
Congress  at  Indianapolis. 

October  4. — Ex- President  Roosevelt  leslifies 
before  the  special  Senate  commiltcc  regarding 
corporation  contributions  to  his  campaign  in  1904. 

October  8.— Colonel  Roosevelt,  on  his  second 
Western  trip,  speaks  to  large  audiences  in  Detroit 
and  Saginaw.  .  .  .  Woodrow  WilM)n  delivers  six 
addresses  in  Kansas. 

October  11. — Colonel  Roosevelt  appeals  to  the 
progres»ve  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  t"  " 
the  Progressive  ticket. 

October  14. — Colonel  Roosevelt  is  shot  and 
■ertously  wounded  by  a  fanatic  named  John 
Schrank,  while  leaving  a  Milwaukee  hotel  in  an 
automobile  on  his  way  to  deliver  a  political  address 
....  Testimony  is  given  before  the  special  Senate 
committee  to  the  effect  that  Cyrus  H.  McCormicU, 
head  of  the  Harvester  Trust,  contributed  to  the 
campaign  expenses  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

October  15. —  President  Taft  signs  an  order 
placing  all   Fourth-class  postmasters  In   the  civil 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

September  17.' — Riotous  demonstrations  t^  the 
opposition  party,  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage, 
mark  the  opening  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 

September  18. — Many  persons  are  seriously  in. 
jurea  in  conflicts  between  Socialist  rioters  and  the 
police  in  the  streets  of  Budapest  and  in  Parliament. 

September  20, — Albanian  Malissoris  hold  the 
town  of  Scutari  against  a  Turkish  division. 


September  23. — Disorders  in  Mexico  become ! 
more  violent  and  widespread,  ihe  States  of  Chi-, 
huahua,  Durango,  and  Sinaloa  being  overrun  with 
rebels    and.   brigands.  .  .  .  The     Ulster     Un' 


t  pleilg- 
[  to  recognin:  an  Irish  Par- 
;  be  created  under  Ihe  Home 


Council  approves 
ing  Orangemen  1 
liament,  should  o 
Rule  bill. 

September  34. — An  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Government  shows  that  70  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain  can  neither  read  nor  write  and 
that  60  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  uncultivated.  .  .  . 
Guillermo  Billinghurst  is  inaugurated  President  of 
Peru.  .  .  .  Two  thousand  Chinese  soldiers  mutiny 
at  Wu-chang. 

September  as.— The  Nicaraguan  revolutionary 
leader,  General  Mena,  surrenders  to  Rear- Ad- 
miral Southerland,  in  command  of  the  American 
forces,  .  .  .  President  Madero  and  the  Mexican 
cabinet  offer  amnesty  to  General  Orozco  and  his 


September  28. — Thousands  of  I'lsteriles  sign  the 
covenant  of  resistance  to  Home  Rule. 

October  I. — Belisario  Porras  is  inaugurattil 
President  of  Panama. 

Octol>er  3. — Representatives  of  Spanish  railw.n' 
employees  present  to  Premier  Canalejas  their  <li-- 
mands  for  a  minrmum  wage. 

Octol>er  7. — The  British  House  of  Commons  as- 
sembles for  the  autumn  session. 
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October  i6. — Gen.  Felix  Diaz,  nephew  of  the  October  12. — Italy  grants  three  days  of  grace 

deposed  President,  creates  a  new  insurrection  in  to  Turkey  in  which  to  agree  finally  on  terms  of 

Mexico  and  seizes  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  peace.  .  .  .  The    Turkish    army    is    defeated    by 

Montenegrins  near  Scutari,  with  a  loss  of  300  men. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  r\  .    w        , .       tu        a     v          *        11* 

Oclot>er   14. — Turkey  dechnes  to  allow  mter- 

September  17.— The  United  States  informs  the  vention  by  the  European  powers  in  the  matter  of 

Nicaraguan  Government  that  it  will  not  counte-  reforms  in  Macedonia;  the  Turkish  stronghold  of 

nance  the  uncivilized  actions  of  the  rebel  leader,  Tusi  surrenders  to  the  Montenegrins;  3000  Turkish. 

General  Mena,  and  will  lend  strong  moral  support  soldiers  cross  the  Servian  frontier  and  attack  the 

to  the  cause  of  good  government.  ...  An  attack  garrison  at  Ristovatz. 

upon   Italian  troops  near   Derne,   in  Tripoli,  by  October  15.— A  preliminary  peace  agreement  U 

Turks  and  Arabs,  results  m  the  defeat  of  the  latter  ^jg^ed  by  representatives  of  Italy  and  Turkey,  at 

m  the  bloodiest  engagement  of  the  war.  Ouchi   Switzerland. 

Septeniber  19.— KonsUntin  Theodor  Dumba  is  October  16.— The  Montenegrin  forces  capture 

appointed    amba^dor    of    Austna-Hungary    at  Berana  after  severe  fighting. 
Washington.  .  .  .  Ratifications    of    the    copyright 

treaty  between  the   United   StaC^  and   Austria-  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

Hungary  are  exchanged  at  Washington.  September  17. — Legagneux,  the  French  aviator, 

September  20.— The  American  forces  in  Nica-  ascends  in  his  monoplane  to  a  height  of  3K  miles, 

ragua  reach  Granada  and  relieve  the  city  from  September  18. — The  price  of  steers  at  the  Chi- 

the  danger  of  famine.  cago  stockyards  reaches  $11  a  hundred  pounds. 

September  21. — The  American  ambassador  to  September  19. — Armed  strikers  seize  the  copper, 

Mexico  demands  the  immediate  release  of  W.  C.  lead,  and  silver  mines  at  Bingham,  Utah. 

Nichols,  an  American  fruit-grower,  who  has  been  September  21.— Two  German  military  aviators 

in  prison  for  six  months  on  an  unsubstantiated  are  killed  near  Freiburg,  and  an  English  aviator 

charge  of  killing  a  bandit.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  Min-  loses  his  life  at  Belfast,  making- thirteen  deaths 

ister  of  Finance  refuse*  the  terms  offered  by  the  from  aeroplane  accidents  within  three  weeks, 

six-power  group  for  a  5350.000  o«>  loan  September    23.~Radium    is    found    by    Henri 

September  24.— The  United  States  decides  to  Chagnoux,  the  French  mineralogist,  to  abound  in 

send  to  Santo  Domingo,  under  the  treaty  of  1907,  Colorado  in  greater  quantities  than  anywhere  else 

two  commissioners  and  750  marines,  to  reestablish    jn  the  world The  nineteenth  Universal  Peace 

the  orderiy  collection  of  customs.  Congress    meets   at    Geneva.  .  .  .  President    Taft 

September  25. — The   Nicaraguan  revolutionary  addresses  the  fifteenth  International  Congress  on 

.leader.  General  Mena,  surrenders  to  the  American  Hygiene  and   Demo^aphy,   at   Washington.  .  .  . 

forces.  Widespread  devastation  is  caused  by  a  typhoon  in 

September  30.— The  governments  of  Bulgaria,  Japan,  said  to  be  the  worst  in  half  a  century. 

Servia,  and  Greece  order  the  mobilization  of  their  September  25. — President  Taft  speaks  at  Al- 

army  reserves,  to  force  Turkey  to  institute  re-  toona,  at  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 

forms  in  Macedonia.  of  the  meeting  there  of  the  loyal  war  governors, 

October  2.— Bulgaria  and  Servia  suspend  pas-  w*»o  decided  to  support  President  Lincoln  and  his 

senger  traffic  with  Turkey.  ^a**  poHcy. 

October  3.— It  is  announced  at  Peking  that  a  September  ?7.--The  French  Minister  of  War 

150,000,000  loan  has  been  arranged  with  a  Belgian  "-^^e^?  ^^  ^f '^^  drill  near  P^ris,  in  which  twenty 

syndicate  monoplanes  take  part.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Augusta, 

^^      ,    '           _         TT  •    J   o                   ••  Ga.,  is  placed  under  martial  law  because  of  noting 

October  4.— Four  United   States   marines  are  j^  connection  with  the  strike  of  street-raUway 

killed,  and  five  others  wounded,  in  the  capture  of  employees 

a  position  held   by   Nicaraguan  insurgents  near  September  28.-Lieut.  Lewis  C.  Rockwell  and 

Masaya.  which  menaced  railroad  communication  Cor,iral  Frank  S.  Scott,  United  States  army  avia- 

withthecoast;  forty  of  theinsurgentslosetheirlives.  ^„^^,^  ^^^  „hj,e  flying  at  College  Park.  Md. 

October  5-Sevcral  minor  en^gements  on  September  30.-Serious  rioting  marks  a  twenty- 
Turkish  soil  are  report^  between  Turkish  troops  f„u,»hours  " demonstration"  strike  at  Uwrencc. 
and  Montenegrins  and  Bulgarians.  ^^^    ^^  ^^^  j^^  ^j  ^^^  op^um^  of  the  trial  of  the 

October  6.— The  town  of  Leon,  in  Nicaragua,  (abor  leaders  Ettor  and  Giovannitti. 

said  to  be  the  last  stronghold  of  the  revolutionists,  q^  ^^  ,  _yy„  explosion  in  the  turbine  of  the 

surrenders  to  the  American  forces;  two  American  j^^j            ^^^e  kills  an  officer  and  two  men  and 

sailors  and  a  marine  are  killed  during  an  attack  i^^Mylnyw^  two  other  members  of  the  crew. 

by  drunken  rebels.  ...  It  is  announced  at  Pans  ^      ,              ^                                 i  mi  j       j  r 

that  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria-  .    October  3.— Seven  persons  are  killed  and  forty 

Hungary  have  accepted  the  French  proposal  for  injured  by  thederailment  of  an  express  tram  on  the 

intervention  in  the  threatened  Balkan  war.  ^ew  York    New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  at 

October    8. — Montenegro    declares    war    upon  ^^*           ^x.     r*  »  *  x.       i_        •        d       -i 
Turkey;  the  Bulgarian  Premier  refuses  to  agree  to  .October  4.— The   British   submarine  B2  sinks 
the    plan   of    the    Powers   for   intervention   with  after  a  collision  off  the  coast  of  Kent,  only  one 
Turkey  in  the  Macedonian  question,  on  the  ground  member  of  the  crew  of  sixteen  surviving, 
that  it  is  too  late.  October  7. — An  explosion  of  dynamite  in  a  ware- 
October  9-10.— The  Montenegrin  army,  in  the  house  at  Tampico.  Mexico,  kills  forty-five  persons 
first  engagements  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  forces  and  injures  several  hundred  others, 
the  troops  of  the  latter  country  from  strongly-  October  8. — A  new  world's  trotting  record  of  a 
intrenched    positions   on    Mount    Planinitza   and  mile     in     1:58     is     established     by     Uhlan,    at 
Mount  Detchitch.  Lexington.  Ky. 
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THE  BOSTON  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  TEAM  WHICH  LAST  MONTH  WON  THE  BASEBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  WOBU) 

(Top  TUH,  lefl  lo  right:    Trainer  Quitk.  Spealwr,  Jot  Wood.  C»iy,  O'Britn.  Bradlsy.  Lewis) 

(Middle  row.  left  to  right:  Hooper.  CairiEU,  Yeckes.  HeaHkien,  Bugle.  Nunmiliet.  Hall.  Gardner.  Colliiu.  StabI) 

(Bottom  ran.  left  to  right:  Wagner.  Bedienl.  McCarthy  [niBMOtl.  pBpe.  tnd  Krng) 

October   lo. — The  Nobel  prize  for  medicine  b  October  14. — A  great  fleet  of  laj  war  vessels. 

awar<led  to  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel.  oF  the  Rockefeller  assembled  in  the  Hudson  River  opposite  New  York 

.Institute,  New  York  City  (see  frontispiece).  City,    is    inspected    by    the    President   and    the- 

October  I  I-i  2.— An  explosion  on  an  oil  steamer  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

resultsinthedcstructionbyfireof  $3,ooo.oooworth  October  15.— The  building  which  will  housethe 

of  vessels  and  piers  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Department  ol  Education  of  New  York  State  is 

October  13. — Ascoreof  convicts  break  out  of  the  dedicated  at  Albany.  .  .  ,  The  warship  fleet  assem- 

Wyoming  penitentiary,  at  Rawlins,  and  terrorize  bled   at   New  York   passes   out  to   sea  in  review 

before  President  Taft. 


the  surrounding  country. 


!.  Mutiay.  McGni' 
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October  i6.— It  is  definitely  ascerlaincd  by  the 
surgeons  attending  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  Mercy 
Hospital  at  Chicago  that  the  bullet  fractured  the 
fourth  rib  on  his  right  side  and  lies  imbedded  in  the 
bone.  .  .  .  The  Boston  American  League  baseball 
team  defeats  the  New  York  Nationals  in  the  de- 
ciding game  for  the  world's  championship. 

OBITUARY 

September  1 7. — Prof.  Hermann  Friedrich  Wiebe, 

September  18. — Hernando  De  Soto  Money, 
formerly  Senator  from  Mississippi,  73.  .  .  .  Richard 
Dale,  a  prominent  Philadelphia  financier,  84.  .  .  . 
Charles  Kellogg  Atwood,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  the 
oldest  graduate  of  Yale  University,  91. 

September  19. — Chief  Justice  Ralph  O.  Dunbar, 
of  the  Washington  State  Supreme  Court,  67. 

September  20.— Rev,  Dr.  Lobert  G.  Seymour, 
missionary  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
I'ublication  Society,  6g. 

September  21, — S.  M.  Williams,  discoverer  of 
the  powder  used  in  taking  flashlight  pictures.  .  .  . 
Prince  I^uis  Mural,  grandson  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  61.  .  .  .  Leon  'landillot,  a  prominent 
Krench  playwright,  50. 

September  33. — Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  sister  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  29.  .  .  .  Duke  Franr  Josef  of 
Riivaria,  who  recently  toured  the  United  States, 
24.  .  .  .  Col.  Henry  Casson,  for  many  years 
sergeant -at -arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
liv..s.6g. 

September  24.— Baron  Odolf  Marschall  von 
Biebersiein,  the  eminent  German  diplomat,  6q.  .  .  . 
Sir  Richard  Cartwrighl,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  in  Canada,  77.  ,  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Nicholas,  a  well-known  Methodist  minister  of 
Belfast,   Ireland,   73.  .  .  .  John    M.    Pojk-.   promi- 


nently connected  with  the  pottery  industry  of 
New  Jersey,  56. 

September  25. — William  H.  Corbin,  a  well- 
known  New  Jersey  lawyer,  61. 

September  27. — Dr.  Henry  Priest,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  65.  .  .  .  Loren  W.  Collins,  ex-justicc 
of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  74.  .  .  .  John  T. 
Ijjckman,  brigadier-general  of  voluntiMirs,  by 
brevet,  in  the  Civil  War,  78.  .  .  .  Arthur  Lumlcy. 
formerly  a  prominent  illustrator,  75. 


William  Richards,  Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet,  78. 

September  29. — Major  John  M.  Carson,  for 
many  years  a  prominent  newspaper  correspondent 
at  Washington,  74. 

September  30. — Rear-Admiral  John  Forsyth 
Hanscom,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  an  authority  on 
naval  construction,  70. 

October  i.^Carl  C.  .Anderson,  Representative 
from  the  Thirteenth  Ohio  district,  34.  .  .  .  Robert 
Avery,  major-general  of  volunteers,  by  brevet,  in 
the  Civil  War,  73-  .  -  ■  Dr.  Petacci,  physician  to  - 
the  Pope. 

October  2, — Rear-Admiral  Lucien  Young,  U.  S. 
N.,  60.  ,  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  T.  P.  Stevenson,  of  Phllii- 
delphia,  an  eminent  Reformed  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, 73.  .  .  .  James  Munroe  Hill,  formerly  a 
prominent  theatrical  manager,  65.  .  .  .  Frances 
Allitsen,  a  noted  English  composer. 

October  5. — Prof.  Lewis  Boss,  director  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany  and  author  of 
standard  works  on  astronomy,  66.  .  .  .  Miss 
Margaret  Boyle  Harvey,  of  Philadelphia,  well 
known  as  a  poet  and  author  of  a  history  of  the  real 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  56. 

October  6. — Auguste  Marie  Franjois  Beernaert, 
the  Belgian  statesman.  83. 

October  7. — Dr.  John  E,  Bradley,  a  well-known 
educator  and  author,  73.  .  .  .  William  A.  Peffer, 
former  I'nited  States  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
founder  of  the  Populist  parly,  81.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr. 
Walter  W.  Skeat,  of  Cambndge  University,  an 
authority  on  Anglo-Saxon  literalure,  76.  .  .  . 
Bradford  Torrey,  lormeriy  editor  of  the  Yeuth'i 
Companion,  69.  .  .  .  Brig.-fkn.  Franklin  Ouest 
Smith,  U.  S.  A„  retired,  72. 

October  8.— Dr.  Morris  I,oeb,  of  New  York,  a 
noted  chemist  and  widely  known  for  his  philan- 
thropy, 49.  .  .  .  Frank  C  Bostock,  the  animal 
collector  and  trainer,  50.  .  .  .  Wilhclm  Kuhe,  of 
London,    a    prominent    pianist    and    professor  of 


Thomas  P.  Conneff,  holder  of  many  records  for 
long-distance  running,  45, 

October  13. — Stephen  Holman,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  9a. 

October  14.— Rev.  William  Radd  Ropes,  libra- 
rian emeritus  of  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
October  15.— Adrbn  H.  Joline.  a  diRlinguiahcd 
New  York  lawyer,  62. 

Octol>er  16.— Dr.  .\lberi   N,  Husicl.  of  .Mkiny, 
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A  DEMOCRATIC  PROPHECY  OF  THE  ELECTION  DAY  RESULT 
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HOPE  SPKINCS  ETEBNAL  II 

Mr.  CornmQn  People  gets  advice 

"bow  to  tM  Hd  af  t&  tniita." 

of  the  problem  may  ul 


'"f-tJUif  ,:  Kfy, 
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The  investigation  by   the    Senate   Com-  Morgan,  Senator  Dixon,  and  many  other  men 

mittee  at  Washington    into  the  matter  of  active  in  official  and  political  affairs, 
campaign  contributions  attracted  a  great  deal  ,-,-,»    -«-      * 

of  attention  throughout  the  countiy.    Among  ^       ■    ; .'  '' ' ,  ( 

the    prominent    witnesses    called    to    testify  "--',!.  ■    ■  '  -'     \   , 

were    Ex-President    Roosevelt,    Mr.    J.    P.  ""'         ^.-•. ,       .     "v 


.<■. 
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ic  JV^i-rfitKBt  (Dululh) 


le  01.10  Slau  Journal  {Columbu 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  MR.  SCADSWORTH'S  TROPHY 


B  Year  \<m:  "Th.^ft.  my  friends,  is  the  posseHion  I        How:    -|l« 
'Mif.     I  spend  hours  looking  at  it  and  its  a  source  of    to  b=  LauEhinj 


Prom  the  Tribuni  (Chicago) 


Pnm  tbe  !fnri  (Chicago) 


Prom  the  iHler  Ocnn  (ChiciEo) 
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THE  KING  OF  MONTENEGB0.  AFTER   HIS  CORONATION,  WALKING  IN   THE  PROCESSION  WITH  THE 
QUEEN  OF  ITALY.  THE  KING  OF  ITALY  FOLLOWING  WITH  THE  QUEEN  OF  MONTENEGRO 

THE   BALKAN    UNION  AGAINST 
TURKEY 

BY  E.  ALEXANDER  POWELL 

TT  would  be  an  easier  task  to  explain  the  scarcely    permissible.      The    word    Balkan 

■*■  intricaeies  of   the   tariff   than  to  make  means  mountain,  or  mountain -pass,  and  is 

clear  in  all  its  complexities  the  Macedonian  justly  applied  to  a  peninsula  almost  the  entire 

problem  which  is  the  center  of  the  Balkan  surface  of  which  is  crumpled  up  into  a  series 

war  question.    Pared  down  to  its  core,  it  is  of  ridges  so  numerous  and  irregular  that  it 

a    result    of    rivalries    among    Bulgarians,  is  imiwssible  to  reduce  them  to  definite  moun- 

Servians,  Greeks,  and  Montenegrins,  who  are  tain  ranges  or  systems.     Lying  north  of  the 

severally  striving,    by   both   education    and  Danube  (though  possessing  some  territory, 

intimidation,  to  obtain  ascendancy  in  Mace-  called  the  Dobrudja,  on  the  southern  bank 

donia,  the  population  of  which  is  composed  of  near  the  mouth)  and  therefore  not  in  the 

all   four  races  in   varying  proportions  and  Balkansatail,  is  Rumania,  a  peaceable,  pros- 

ine.xtricably  mixed.    Churches  have  been  the  perous,  fertile,  and  exceedingly  well  governed 

most  powerful  political  engines  in  this  long-  kingdom   formed  by  the  imion  of  the  two 

standing  dispute,  the  raw,  primeval  passions  older  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 

of  the  Balkan  peoples  having  found  their  davia.    Rumania  has  always  kept  aloof  from 

bitterestexpression  underthecloakof  religion,  the  perennial  Balkan  disputes  and  regards 

The  scene  of  the  present  hostilities  covers  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt  her  turbulent 

the  whole  of  that  part  of  Europe  lying  south  and  quarrelsome  neighbors.    Lying  squarely 

of  the  Danube  which  is  usually  called  ihe  across   the    line   of   a    Russian    advance   on 

Balkan     Peninsula — n    convenient    though  Turkey,  occupying  a  position  of  great  strate- 

Tuc  expression  which  is  generally  assumed  gic    importance    on    the    flank    of    Austria- 

iclude  Rumania,  though,  geographically  Hungary,    and    possessing    an    admirably 

-.ing,    this    exten.'iion    of    the    term    is  equipi>ed  and  highly  efficient  army,  Rumania 
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unquestionably  holds  the  balance  of  power  official  Turkish  names  of  the  various  districts 
in  the  Balkans.  In  the  present  complications  of  European  Turkey  are  generally  replaced  by 
she  has  thus  far  carefully  refrained  from  older  and  more  historical  designations.  The 
taking  any  part.  northern  portion  of  the  Adriatic  littoral  below 

Immediately  south  of  Rumania,  on  the  Montenegro  is  commonly  called  Albania 
other  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  the  four-year-  (though  no  such  political  division  exists)  and 
old  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  formed  by  the  union  the  southern  part  above  Greece,  Epirus.  The 
of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  and  the  former  district  immediately  south  of  Servia,  includ- 
Turkish  province  of  Eastern  Rumelia.  Should  ing  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  is  called  Old 
Rumania  throw  in  her  lot  with  Turkey,  as  is  Servia,  and  that  between  Adrianople  and  the 
possible,  though  scarcely  probable,  Bulgaria  Egean,  Thrace.  The  term  Macedonia  is 
would  thus  find  herself  in  an  extremely  un-  most  correctly  applied  to  the  region  north  and 
comfortable  position,  being  sandwiched  be-  west  of  Salonica,  stretching  from  the  Greek 
tween  two  hostile  nations.  To  the  west  of  to  the  Bulgarian  frontiers,  but  of  recent  years 
Bulgaria,  and,  like  it,  bounded  on  the  north  it  has  been  so  extended  that  the  phrase 
by  the  Danube,  is  the  kingdom  of  Servia,  a  "  Macedonian  question  **  is  now  taken  to 
country  having  an  area  equal  to  that  of  New  mean  all  the  problems  created  by  the  exist- 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  combined.  Of  all  ence  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
the  Balkan  nations,  Servia  occupies  the  most  To  comprehend  the  present  situation,  it 
dangerous  position,  for  she  lies  across  Aus-  must  be  understood  that  the  population  of 
tria's  path  to  the  Egean,  and  to  th6  Egean,  Macedonia  is  composed  in  about  equal  parts 
sooner  or  later,  Austria  intends  to  go.  A  of  Greeks  and  Slavs  (Bulgarians  and  Serbs) 
Slavonic  population,  whose  language  is  strongly  tinctured  with  Albanians,  the  Turks 
either  Servian  or  closely  akin  to  it,  occupy  being  in  a  decided  minority.  Greeks,  Bul- 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  those  two  provinces  garians,  Serbs,  and  Albanians  each  consider 
lying  between  Servia  and  the  Adriatic,  which  themselves  the  only  rightful  heirs  to  Mace- 
Austria,  four  years  ago,  formally  annexed,  donia  and  each  of  them  has  for  years  past 
Below  them  lies  the  tiny  kingdom  of  Monte-  been  engaged  in  strengthening  their  claims  in 
negro,  about  three-fourths  the  size  of  Con-  their  own  peculiar  way.  Bulgaria  bases  its 
necticut,  completely  hemmed  in  by  Turkey  claim  to  Macedonia  on  the  fact  that,  from 
on  the  south  and  by  Austria  on  the  north,  and  893  to  1277  it  was  almost  wholly  under  the 
^th  its  few  miles  of  seacoast  at  the  mercy  of  sway  of  the  old  Bulgarian  czars,  and  that  a 
Ajustrian  guns.  The  extreme  southern  part  majority  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
ot  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  occupied  by  region  are  of  Bulgarian  blood  or  sympathies. 
Greece,  or,  to  give  it  its  proper  name,  the  The  Servians  point  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
Kingdom  of  Hellas,  having  an  area,  a  com-  Servian  czar,  Dushan,  who  reigned  from 
paratively  small  part  of  which  is  cultivated,  1336  to  1356,  included  all  Macedonia  in  his 
about  equal  to  that  of  West  Virginia.  vast   dominions,   calling   himself   "Czar   of 

In  the  center  of  this  ring  of  Balkan  king-  Macedonia  and  Monarch  of  the  Serbs, 
doms  lie  the  territories  which  comprise  Greeks,  Bulgars,  the  coast  and  western 
European  Turkey.  They  are  officially  di-  parts."  They  also  assert  that  that  portion 
vided  into  six  provinces  or  vilayets:  Scutari,  of  Macedonia  known  as  Old  Servia  is  largely 
Janina,  Kossovo,  Monastir,  Salonica,  and  .inhabited  by  people  of  their  own  race,  and 
Adrianople,  besides  Constantinople  and  its  that  they  will  consent  to  no  scheme  for  the 
environs,  which  have  a  separate  administra-  partition  of  Macedonia  that  does  not  provide 
tion,  while  the  little  tongue  of  Turkish  terri-  for  handing  this  district  at  least  over  to  them, 
tory  Ijing  between  Servia  and  Montenegro,  From  a  purely  historical  standpoint,  the 
and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  causeway  between  Greek  claim  to  Macedonia  is  by  far  the 
the  Austrian  province  of  Bosnia  and  the  strongest,  for  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Turkish  province  of  Kossovo,  is  known  as  the  Philip  of  Macedon  included  all  of  Macedonia 
Sanjak  (sub-province)  of  Novi-Bazar.  This  withm  their  empires  centuries  before  Bul- 
bit  of  mountain  land,  scarcely  half  the  size  garia  or  Servia  were  ever  heard  of,  and  the 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut^  forms  the  real  population  of  Macedonia — so  the  Greeks  will 
crux  of  the  Balkan  situation,  for  through  it,  tell  you — is  overwhelmingly  Hellenic  to-day. 
when  she  is  fully  prepared,  Austria  intends  As  a  result  of  this  racial  rivalry,  the  Balkan 
to  make  her  way  to  Salonica,  and  on  it,  for  nations,  particularly  the  Greeks  and  Turks, 
the  benefit  of  the  Balkan  states,  she  has  al-  have  for  more  than  twenty  years  waged  a 
ready  placed  a  sign:  "No  trespassing  per-  bloody  warfare  in  Macedonia  by  means  of 
mitted  here.''    In  ordinary  conversation,  the  armed  bands  of  desperadoes.    Greek  bands, 
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THE  THEATEROF  WAR  IN  THE  BALXAN  STATES  AND  TURKEY 

(The  shaded  sections  are  Macedonia  and  Novi-Bazar) 


slipping  into  Macedonia  from  the  south,  have 
murdered  every  Bulgarian  on  whom  they 
could  lay  their  hands,  destroyed  the  crops  of 
the  Bulgarian  inhabitants,  chopped  down 
their  orchards,  and  burned  their  villages. 
Then  the  Bulgarian  bands,  sweeping  down 
through  the  northern  passes,  would  retaliate 
by  committing  precisely  the  same  atrocities 
on  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Macedonia,  the 
operations  of  both  factions  being  character- 
ized by  fiendish  cruelty  and  wholesale  de- 
struction of  prop>erty.    As  a  rule  the  Turkish 


Government  has  made  but  little  effort  to 
bring  this  intolerable  state  of  affairs  to  an 
end,  shrewdly  perceiving  that  as  long  as  the 
various  Christian  races  were  engaged  in  fight- 
ing each  other  they  could  not  combine 
against  the  Turks.  At  intervals,  however, 
the  Turks,  exasperated  beyond  endurance, 
would  take  a  hand  in  their  turn,  and  woe  to 
the  Christian,  be  he  Bulgar,  Greek,  or  Serb, 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  From  my  own 
investigations  in  Macedonia,  however,  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that,  in  recent  years  at 


vr. 
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I'.c'f.  f'>f  evtry  atrwity  the  Turk,^  have  cim-  [he  -tuii'ien  appeirance  in  Europe  of  a  new 

miwt]  in  Mnf^'Innia,  the  Grc^k.i,  B'jisaruins  and  cia>*t  f'>rmidable  corporate  power — ihe 

anrf5>fTl'/t  bavpr/immittcl  four.     These^aer-  BdJkan  Cocfetfcration.   Despairing  of  obtain- 

rilla  fumfinign^  in  Macedonia  were  planneii  Li^  che  purtirioa  of  Macnionia  through  Euro- 

vAi-ly  ir>   the  Vijje  that  the  horrora  which  pean  inter\Tentiiin,  and  tardily  appreciating 

thf-y   r-in'ip']   would   cr>m|)el    the   Powers  to  [hat  the  pune  they  had  been  playing  was  as 

in'i-fvnf,  thfi  CrTeekn  l>elieving  that  in  the  looiish  as  it  was  wicked  they  suddenly  de- 

^vnt    'if   »i(fh    an    intervention    Macedonia  dded  that  the  only  hope  of  getting  what  they 

■ff'iii'l   i^   litrne/l  over  to  them,  while  the  were  aher  lay  in  their  joining  forces,  a  union 

Bjlsr.iri:ir><  were  e^^ually  ctnfident  that  they  which  has  been  effected  with  a  secrecy  and 

wi-jI']    rfffivp   the  prize.     It   will   be  seen,  celerit>-  almost  unexampled  In  the  history  of 

fhcff'rr-",    that    the    cry    of    humanity,    so  European   diplomacy.     Whether    the   aUied 

fifj-^Tf'tl  in  ffiyy,  when  the  Turks  themsehes  kingdoms  are  suffidently  powerful  to  defeat 

wr^   thf  rh}t)f  acUiTs  in   the  Macedonian  the  Turk  is,  however,  a  matter  of  grave 

tr^gf'ly,   h,n  \n-en  practically  taken  away  doubt.    E\-cji  if  they  should  succeed  in  doing 

tfirr,  ty,'  (  hri^fian^  l^y  the  horrible  atrocities  so,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  they  will  not 

f^—,ffn*'i\  \ry  Urth  Greeks  and  Bulgars  in  be  permitted  by  the  Powers  to  annex  a  foot 

"■"■•  y^f*.  of  Turkish  soil. 

'  -, «/  •.•I-  riu\.\fV.\\<\t:  thing  a)>out  the  pres-  The  most  dangerous  factor  in  the  present 

*-  ■  '.'  ,-'','m  ii  th.if  the  lour  Balkan  king-  conflict  is  Bulgaria.    The  Russian  General, 

■/.-._    t-,/r,    )xA'tr.   hitherto   lieen   at   each  Kuropatkin,  attending  the  maneuvers  of  the 

•r-'''\  ^T,r'r-'i,  tiivir  smldcnly  and  secretly  Bulgarian  army  some  years  ago,  by  way  of 

I'/-""',  n  'ni:-iir„iii'ni  -[looktl  their  interests  being    complimentary,   remarked    that    the 

■',  I,;. /.'»/,/, M,  >,,  (t  -fii-rr  -and  have  evidently  Bulgarians  were  the  Japanese  of  the  Near 

"//'•■  (//  »f.  inff  •■iii'tit  that,  if  they  are  vie-  East.    They  have  never  forgotten  that  re- 

>'!'■',  I-  it,  tie-  li;i/.iir'l'>iia  ailventure  on  which  mark.     Like  the  Japanese,  they  take  them- 

II,.  /   Hrt-   KHiwfhriK,    they   will   share   the  selves  very  seriously,  and  like  them  again, 

ftfiUi'i  ^ll■l■tt^■•u  fiutn.    Wc  have,  therefore,  they  firmly  believe  that  they  have  a  large 
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place  on  the  scroll  of  destiny.  Ever  since  it 
declared  its  complete  independence  in  iqo8, 
Bulgaria  has  been  preparing  to  fi^ht  Turkey. 
The  Turks  know  this.  A  Turkish  official 
recently  admitted  quite  frankly  to  the  writer 
that  Turkey  had  no  wish  to  fight,  though  not 
because  she  was  afraid  of  being  defeated. 
"  What  good  will  it  do  us  to  fight?  "  he  asked. 
"We  fought  and  whipped  the  Greeks,  but  we 
lost  Crete.  We  shall  fight  and  whip  the 
Bulgarians,  but  we  will  lose  Macedonia." 

For  its  size  the  Bulgarian  army  is  the  best 
equipped,  and  most  efficient  in  Europe, 
though  it  has  never  been  tested'  in  actual 
warfare.  It  means  business,  however.  Every 
detail  is  attended  to;  every  probability  pro- 
vided for.  Conscription 
prevails.  Every  sixth  man  in 
the  country  is  a  soldier.  Not 
till  he  is  forty-five  years  of 
age  does  a  Bulgarian  escape 
liability  to  serve.  The 
officers  take  their  profession 
seriously  and  the  men  are 
hardy,  uncomplaining,  and 
enduring.  The  actual  war 
strength  of  the  army,  which 
is  modeled  throughout  on 
that  of  Russia,  is  probably 
very  close  to  250,000  men, 
with  500  guns.  Its  strength 
is  believed  by  military  ex- 
perts to  lie,  however,  diiefly 
in  the  defensive.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Bulgarians 


have  the  qualities  most  essential  for  successful 
attack.  Most  important  of  all,  it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  if  the  nation  possesses  a  war  chest 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  army 
to  be  supported.  It  has  cost  Italy  very  close 
to  a  million  dollars  a  day  to  prosecute  her  in- 
effective Tripohtanian  campaign,  and  a 
struggle  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  would 
prove  incalculably  more  costly.  Yet  the 
foreign  bankers  have  unanimously  declined 
to  advance  Bulgaria  the  comparatively  in- 
significant sum  of  a  million  dollars,  not  to 
mention  the  twenty  millions  for  which  she 
originally  asked. 

Some  one  has  said  of  the  Bulgars,  "they 
are  a  practical  people  and  their  gratitude  is 
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chiefly  a  sense  of  favors  to  come."    Likewise,  heard   of   him,   monsieur?"    he   exclaimed, 

they  are  a  perennially  dissatisfied  people.  "Why,  he's  the  Prime  Ministerof  Bulgaria!" 

They  are  never  content  with  what  they  pos-  I  mi^t  add  that  when  1  presented  the  letter 

sess,  but  are  always  reaching  out  for  some-  to  the  Prime  Minister  he  inquired  with  deq> 

thing  more.    They  are  a  suspicious  people,  interest  after  his  nephew's  welfare,  and  was  in 

and  do  not  like  foreigners,  but  this  they  ex-  no  way  apologetic  because  he  had  chosen  the 

cuse  by  saying  that  they  have  lived  under  the  occupation  of  a  bootblack. 
Turks  for  five  hundred  years.     This  is  their       Though  Ring  Ferdinand  is  a  shrewd  and 

stock  excuse  for  all  their  sins.     Indeed,  it  is  calculating  ruler,  he  is  by  no  means  popular, 

difficult  to  see  what  they  would  do  if  they  did  either  at  home  or  abroad.    He  is  haughty, 

not  have  the  Turk  for  a  scapegoat.    The  arrogant,  overbearing,  vain,  and  pompous, 

Bulgarians  are  the  most  industrious  of  the  and  inordinately  fond  of  display.    He  is  a 


THE  FAMOUS  MONASTERY  OF  METEORA  IN  EPIRU3  ON  THE  GREEK-TURKISH  FRCWTIER 

(Sbowing  bow  the  monke  guard  themMlvcB  (ram  the  incunioD  of  the  Turin) 

populations  of  southeastern  Europe.  They  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France  and  has 
are  not  ashamed  of  any  honest  form  of  work,  many  of  that  monarch's  undesirable  charac- 
no  matter  how  menial.  The  last  time  I  went  teristics.  Being  a  scion  of  the  princely 
to  Bulgaria  a  bright  young  Bulgarian,  whose  houses  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  of  Bour- 
bootblacking  establishment  I  was  accus-  bon,  he  is  related  to  nearly  every  crowned 
tomed  to  patronize,  asked  me  if  he  might  give  head  in  Eurof>e.  None  of  them  take  him 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  uncle,  who,  very  seriously,  however.  He  lives  in  a  solid, 
he  modestly  remarked,  was  a  person  of  some  drab-colored  palace  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
influence  in  Sofia.  Weeks  later,  when  un-  and  rarely  stirs  out  imless  escorted  by  a  de- 
packing  my  belongings  in  the  Grand  Hotel  tachment  of  cavalry.  He  is  an  aristocrat 
d'Bulgarie  in  Sofia,  I  came  across  the  letter,  ruling  a  democratic  people;  a  Roman  Catbo- 
Sofia  is  a  small  town,  and  everylxjdy  knows  lie  set  over  a  Greek  Orthodox  nation, 
cverylwdy  else,  so,  as  I  was  going  out  of  the  The  thing  that  impressed  the  writer  most 
hotel  one  day  I  showed  the  letter  to  the  con-  when  in  Servia  was  the  great  number  of  oSi- 
irr^f  and  asked  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  cers  to  be  seen  wearing  on  the  breasts  of 
?rson  to  whom  it  was  addressed.     "Ever  their   tunics   an   enameled    Maltese   cross. 
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That  cross  is  King  Peter's  acknowledg-  He  is  exceedingly  democratic  and  so  are  the 
ment  of  the  debt  he  owes  to  the  men  people  over  whom  he  rules.  He  could  not 
who  put  him  on  the  throne,  and  those  who  consistently  put  on  many  airs,  for  his  grand- 
wear  it  were  the  ones  who  took  part  in  father  was  a  swineherd, 
the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  and  Although  Belgrade  is  outwardly  European, 
Queen  Draga  on  that  dreadful  night  in  June,  its  Serb  inhabitants  are  but  little  changed 
1903.  The  officers  are  proud  of  this  deco-  from  the  peasant  villagers  of  a  century  ago. 
ration,  and  those  who  possess  it  swagger  as  They  are  simple  mannered,  kind  hearted,  hos- 
though  it  were  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  pitable.  They  have  no  nobility.  Of  rich 
Honor.  men,  as  we  understand  the  term,  there  are 
Peter  is  a  good-natured,  kindly,  rather  none.  Country  estates  do  not  exist.  There 
weak  man,  but  he  feels  an  outcast  among  his  are  probably  not  a  dozen  private  houses  in  all 
fellow-sovereigns.  As  it  has  never  been  Servia  where  a  dinner  could  be  given  to 
proved  that  he  was  the  instigator  of  Alexan-  twenty  people. 

der's  murder,  they  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  Servia  is  the  most  important  barrier  in  the 
doubt.  But  they  do  not  invite  him  to  visit  way  of  an  Austrian  advance  to  the  Egean. 
them.  He  is  tolerated  by  the  Servians,  but  The  Serbs  recognize  the  danger  of  their  posi- 
he  is  not  liked.  This  is  largely  because  he  is  tion  and  have  been  steadily  strengthening 
wholly  lacking  in  tact  and  because  he  does  their  army  so  as  to  meet  it.  They  now  pos- 
not  know  how  to  do  those  little  things  which  sess  an  army — on  paper— of  250,000  men, 
catch  the  popular  fancy.  He  is  never  cheered  Cut  this  in  half  and  you  will  come  much 
by  the  people  as  he  drives  through  the  streets  closer  to  the  number  of  men  they  could  actu- 
of  his  capital,  and  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  ally  put  in  the  field.  The  infantry  is  excellent, 
to  see  officials  turn  into  shops  to  avoid  salut-  the  artillery  mediocre,  the  cavalry  poor.  The 
ing  him.  He  held  a  commission  in  the  French  rank  and  file  of  the  army  is  good  fighting  ma- 
army  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  terial,  but  the  officers  are  not  over-effident. 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  and  Servia's  main  object  in  going  to  war  with 
able  soldier.  Turkey  would  seem  to  be  to  obtain  the  Sanjak 
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of  Novi-Bazar.  But  Austria  wants  that  re- 
gion also  and  intends,  eventually,  to  have  it. 
So  Servia  will  probably  bankrupt  herself  and 
fill  her  cemeteries  for  nothing. 

Though  the  Greek  army  has  recently  been 
completely  reorganized  by  French  officers  on 
French  lines,  those  who  recall  its  behavior 
during  the  last  Greco-TurkLsh  War  will  not 
have  much  confidence  in  it  as  a  fighting 
machine.  The  average  Greek  is  a  great 
talker.  He  believes  that  nothing  can  be  done 
really  well  without  a  great  deal  of  noise.  He 
will  give  an  oration  on  the  least  provocation 
and  is  eternally  harping  on  the  glorious  deeds 
of  his  ancestors.  Indeed,  Alexander  the 
Great  is  as  much  a  subject  of  general  conver- 
sation in  Greece  to-day  as  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  in  the  United  States.  If  the  Greek 
could  fight  as  well  as  he  can  talk  he  would 
make  the  greatest  warrior  in  Christendom. 
It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Greek  troops 
will  behave  better  now  than  they  did  in 
1807.  They  have  several  very  ugly  stains 
to  wipe  out.  The  Greek  soldiers  were  not 
nearly  as  much  at  fault,  however,  as  their 
officers. 

The  Greek  military  authorities  confidently 
state  that  they  can  place  200,000  men  in  the 
field.    To  anyone  familiar  with  the  condi- 


tions, this  is  obviously  an  exaggeration.  It 
would  be  wise  to  divide  that  figure  by  four. 
The  physique  of  the  Greek  soldier  is  excellent. 
He  makes  a  smart  appearance,  and  he  is 
able  to  assimilate  rapidly  what  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  learn.  But  the  artillery  is  poorly 
and  insufficiently  horsed,  the  cavalry  is  a 
negligible  quantity,  the  military  transport 
system  is  badly  organized,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  gentlemen  who  fill  the  commissioned 
ranks  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Still,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
value  of  any  army  as  a  fighting  machine  until 
it  has  shown  what  it  is  capable  of  in  actual 
warfare. 

Greece  is  \ery  far  from  being  as  enthusi- 
astic about  going  to  war  with  the  Turk  as 
are  her  Balkan  allies.  This  is  because  she 
has  had  practical  ex[>erience  with  him.  That 
experience  cost  her  a  war  indemnity  of 
$18,000,000  and  would  have  cost  her  Thessaly 
besides  if  the  Powers  had  not  refused  to 
permit  her  .sjwliation. 

The  Montenegrin  army,  as  Scharnhorst 
once  remarked  of  the  Prussian,  is  "the 
nation  under  arms,"  There  is  no  organized 
army,  in  the  generally  accepted  sense,  in 
Montenegro,  but  every  man  who  is  strong 
enough  to  shoulder  a  rifle  is  expected  to 
volunteer  when  the  occasion  arises.  Such  an 
occasion  arose  four  years  ago,  when  Austria 
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seized  Bosnia  and  Herz^ovina  and  almost 
brought  on  a  war  with  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro by  doing  so.  I  happened  to  be  in 
Cettinje  at  the  time.  Not  only  did  every 
male  Montenegrin  between  sixteen  and 
seventy  respond  to  the  caL  to  arms,  but  on 
more  than  one  occasion  I  saw  the  women, 
harnessed  to  the  guns  instead  of  horses, — of 
which  there  is  a  dearth  in  the  little  moun- 
tain kingdom,— dragging 
them  into  position  on  the 
mountainsides.  That  is 
the  spirit  which  animates 
Montenegro,  and  it  is  a 
spirit  exceedingly  difficult 
to  overcome.  King 
Nicholas,  moreover,  does 
everything  he  can  to  fos- 
ter this  martial  spirit.  He 
not  only  insists  that  every 
man  in  his  kingdom  shall 
constantly  carry  a  revol- 
ver loaded  in  all  its  cham- 
bers, and  that  he  shall  be 
proficient  in  its  use,  but 
he  also  insbts  that  the 
weapons  shall  always  be 
in  good  condition.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  him  to  stop 
one  of  his  subjects  on  the 
street  arid  inspect  his 
weapon.  Should  it  not  be 
in  perfect  condition  the 
man .  will  receive  board 
and  lodging  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation  for 
some  weeks  to  come. 

Montenegro   and   Aus- 
tria   are    close    neighbors 
—  uncomfortably   so.     If 
you    will    glance    at   the 
map  you  will  see  that  the 
arm  of  Austria,  reaching 
down,  holds  Montenegro 
almost  completely  in  her. 
grasp.     That  is  doubtless 
the   reason   why  Austria 
and  Montenegro  are  not 
congenial    neighbors.     The  diplomatists  in 
Cettinje  told  me  an  amusing  story  in  this 
connection.     A   few    years    ago    the    King 
of    Italy    sent    to   his   father-in-law,    King 
Nicholas,    as    a    birthday    present,    a    com- 
pletely equipped   mountain  battery.     Aus- 
tria promptly  sat  up  and  took  notice,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
ostentatiously     despatched     to     his 


Abyssinia,  who  occupies  a  menacing  position 
on  the  frontier  of  Italy's  Red  Sea  colonies, 
a  completely  equipped  battery  of  horses 
artillery, 

Montenegro's  quarrel  with  Turkey  is  not  > 
so  much  over  Macedonia,  in  which  when  all  ' 
is  said  and  done,  she  takes  precious  little 
interest,  as  it  is  over  a  question  of  boundary 
delimitation,  regarding  which  Turkey  has 
been  exasperatingly  pro- 
crastinating. 

Montenegro,  though  the 
smallest  of  the  Balkan 
kingdoms,  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  least  amenable 
to  international  discipline. 
The  Queen  of  Italy  is  a 
Montenegrin  princess. 
King  Nicholas  is  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  with  whom  his 
family  is  closely  connected 
by  marriage.  Any  pressure 
which  might  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  Montenegro 
by  Austria  would  there- 
fore, arouse  greater  dis- 
approval at  Rome  and  St. 
Petersburg  than  would  a 
similar  demonstration 
directed  against  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  or  Greece. 

The  foregoing  has  been 
a  sketch  in  brief,  bold 
outline,  of  the  conditions 
which  prevail  south  of 
the  Danube  to-day,  of  the 
complexities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  so-called 
Near  Eastern  question,  of 
the  nations  which  have 
allied  themselves  against 
the  Turk,  with  their  more 
salient  characteristics, 
their  armies  and  their  re- 
sources. Of  the  Turk  alone 

I     I  have  purposely  refrained 

from  speaking  at  any 
length,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  him  adequately  in  so  lim- 
ited an  article  as  this. 


Those  who  know  him  best  believe  that  he 

-will  defeat  the  allied  kingdoms.     Baron  von 

-  der  Goltz,  the  celebrated  German  strategist 

who  reorganized  the  Turkish  army  and  who 

is    probably    better    acquainted    with    its 

I   capabilities  than   any  other   European,   re- 

mtly  remarked  "The  Turk's  enemies  will 

friend  and  brother  the  Emperor  Menelik  of  witness  a  wonder  before  they  are  finished  with 
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this  fight.  The  empire  is  in  every  respect  thoroughly  you  may  drill  a  Christian  soldier, 
strong  enough  to  accept  the  challenge  which  you  can  never  convince  him  that  it  is  prefer- 
has  been  offered  to  it,  without  foreign  as-  able  to  die  in  battle  than  to  die  in  bed,  and 
sistance  of  any  kind."  Not  only  can  Turkey  that  the  one  sure  way  of  gaining  Paradise  is 
outnumber  her  foes,  for  she  can,  if  the  neces-  to  die  in  battle  against  the  unbelievers, 
sity  arises,  put  into  the  field  very  close  to  a  That  the  Turk  will  win  in  this  struggle, 
million  and  a  quarter  men,  but  it  is  not  at  now  that  he  has  obtained  a  free  hand  by  con- 
all  tmlikely  that  she  can  outgeneral  them,  eluding  peace  with  Italy,  is  probable.  That, 
The  commanders  of  her  armies  are  soldiers  win  or  lose,  he  will  be  compelled  to  give  Mace- 
who  won  their  reputations  in  previous  wars;  donia  a  decent  government,  is  certain.  That 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  she  he  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  driven  across  the 
can  outfight  them  too,  for,  no  matter  how  Bosphorus  for  good  and  all  is  inevitable. 


THE   BALKAN  WAR:    SOME    UNDER- 
LYING CAUSES 

BY  GEORGE  FREEMAN 

THE  declaration  of  war  by  Montenegro  thor  and  many  years  resident  in  Turkey,  in 
against  Turkey,  on  October  8,  brought  one  of  the  chapters  on  Macedonia,  writes: 

matters  in  the  Balkans  to  a  focus,  and  made      ,.      j-  li^  j.-r 

^v    ^  X  i.1-      .     ^'  •    t     r  J  Macedonia  IS  a  geographical  term  Used  to  signify 

that  event  the  startmg  pomt  of  a  new  depar-   different  extents  of  country.    Sometimes  it  in- 

ture  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  eludes  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  excepting ' 

The  action  of  Montenegro,  taken  against  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro  and  Greece,  but  even 

the  advice  of  Austria  and  Russia  acting  as  the  ""eluding  that  portion  of  European  Turkey  which 

J   .      .         r  .1      rr«  •   1      All*  1   al  comprises  Adrianople  and  the  country  west  of  a 

mandatones  of  the  Tnple  Alliance  and  the  ^mc  drawn  from  that  city  to  the  Struma,  the  an- 

Triple  Entente,  together  with  the  tone  of  the  cient  Strymon.   Others  would  exclude  Albania  and 

Bulgarian  press,  makes  it  apparent  that  the  the  whole  of  the  district  between  Constantinople 

four  confederate  Balkan  states  have  com-  ^"^  ^  *»ne  ^'•?^"  ^''^^^^y  f>'°5»  ^erres  to  themost 

t.j                V.            **i.u'             'J          J  southerly  point  of  Eastern  Roumelia.     A  Greek 

bmed  as  much  to  protect  their  own  mdepend-  ^u^hor  claims  that  the  term  Macedonia  should  be 

ence  as  to  gather  in  under  their  respective  limited  to  the  Vilayets  of  Monastir  and  Salonica. 

flags  the  communities  of  their  races  and  Ian-  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Servia  have  each  dreamed  of 

guages  still  under  Turkish  rule.  Though  thev  I  division  of  Macedonia,  and  each  one  has  done  its 

r         1                       1  *u   4.  4.L          Ml       xu          '  best  to  show  that  It  IS  entitled  to  a  larger  portion  of 

have  been  warned  that  they  will  not  be  per-  ^y^^  ^^^^^.y  ^^^^  ^^c  others  are  willing  to  concede. 

mitted  to  profit  by  any  disturbance  of  the 

status  quo,  it  is  evident  that  any  arrangement  In  this  quotation  the  intricacies  of  the 
subsequently  come  to  will  result  in  the  same  Macedonian  question,  which  is  the  ostensible 
way  that  the  temporary  separation  of  East  cause  of  the  war  just  begun,  are  clearly  ex- 
Rumelia  from  Bulgaria  by  the  Congress  of  posed.  There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  har- 
Berlin  in  1878  did,  and  that  in  due  course  of  monizing  the  rival, claims  of  the  confederated 
time  the  rest  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  less  the  ter-  states  when  the  European  powers  decide 
ritory  bordering  the  European  side  of  the  that  the  time  has  come  to  end  the  conflict  and 
Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dar-  adjudicate  the  spoils  to  each.  There  would  re- 
danelles,  will  be  partitioned  among  the  four  suit  the  formation  of  severar'EastRumelias" 
allies.  That  this  is  the  object  of  their  present  which  would  one  day  affiliate  with  the  con- 
move  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt.  federation  as  separate  entities,  or  be  absorbed 
What  the  character  of  the  people  of  Mace-  in  the  particular  states  to  which  they  might 
donia  and  the  part  of  European  Turkey,  ethnically  belong.  The  only  part  of  European 
called,  as  a  whole,  Rumelia  by  the  Turks,  is,  Turkey  that  may  eventually  have  to  be 
will  be  interesting  to  examine  at  the  present  treated  as  a  separate  and  independent  entity 
juncture.  In  his  book,  **  Turkey  and  its  is  Albania,  which  may,  on  account  of  the 
People,"  than  which  there  is  no  better  author-  peculiar  character  of  its  people,  have  to  be 
ity  on  the  subject.  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  the  au-  erected  into  a  fifth  state. 
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The  present   administrative   divisions   o(  ration  and  instructions  from  Italy.    The  AI- 
European  Turkey  are  seven,  namely:    the   banians  themselves  are  divided  into  three  sec- 

'  Vilayets,  or  Governor  Generalships,  of  Con-  tions,  those  tn  the  north  being  commonly 
stantinople,  Adrianople,  Salonica,  Monastir,  spoken  of  as  Amaouts,  while  those  in  the 
Janina,  Scutari  (N.  Albania)  and  Kossovo,  center  are  called  Ghegas,  and  the  southerns, 
with  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  the  strip  of  Tosks.    There   is   little   to   distinguish   the 

\  territory  lying  between  Ser\-ia  and  Monte-  Tosks,  ethnically,  from  the  Greeks  of  the 
negro.    Of  these  the  first  two,  Constanti-  southern  portion  of  Albania,  and  in  spite  of 
nople  and  Adrianople,  lie  outside  the  Mace-  the  diflerence  of  religion  there  is  considerable 
donian   question,   but   Bulgaria    has    made  affinity  between  them  in  the  affairs  of  daily 
specific  demands  on  her  own  account  regard-  life;  and  there  has  always  been  since  1879  a 
ing  the  Vilayet  of  Adrianople.     The  common   certain  leaning  toward  Greece  politically. 
interest  of  the  four  confederated  states  lies  in       But  the  kernel  of  the  Macedonian  question  I 
the  other  five  vilayets,  two  of  which,  Janina  is  in  the  vilayets  of  Salonica  and  Monastir,  1 
andScutari,  with  a  large  part  of  Kossovo  and  where  Greek  and  Bulgarian  have  been  con- 
a  portion  of  Monastir,  are  inhabited  almost   tending  for  the  mastery  since  long  before  the 
exclusively  by  Albanians,  with  Servian  Chris-  war  of  1877,  the  Bulgarian  steadily  gaining  I 
lians  in  the  north  and  Greek  Christians  in  the  ground.    The  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  i 
south,  with  a  scattering  of  what  are  known  as  concluded   the  war  of   1877,  gave   an   im- 1 
Koutzo-Wallachs,    mostly    Greek    in    their  mense  impetus  to  the  Bulgarization  of  Mace- 
sympathies,  in  the  Pindus  Mountains.     For  donia.     General  Ignatiev  boldly  threw  the 
the  past  thirty-odd  years  an  anti-Greek  prop-  western  frontier  of  Bulgaria  across  it  to  the 
aganda  has  been  carried  on   among  these  foothills  of  the  Pindus  range,  and  turning  in  a 
nomads,  who  retire  to  the  mountains  with  southeasterly  direction   from   Monastir  ran 
theirflocksin  the  summer,  following  the  melt-  it  through  the  Greek  and  Koutzo-Wallach 
ing  of  the  snow,  and  return  to  the  plains  in  the  settlements  to  the  western  end  of  the  main 
winter.    The  headquarters  of  it  have  been  street  of  Salonica,  which  it  followed  through 
Dominally  at  Bucharest  but  they  were  really  the  city,  giving  Bulgaria  an  outlet  to  the  east- 
at  Agram  in  Croatia,  and  derived  their  inspi-  ward  of  it  on  the  Egean,  and  exclaimed  as  he 
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threw  down  his  |>en  after  signing  the  treaty, 
"Now  let  the  Greeks  swim  to  Constanti- 
nople!" 

The  causes  of  the  loss  by  the  Greeks  of  their 
hold  on  Macedonia  and  their  substitution  by 
the  Bulgarians  lay  deep  down  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  characters  of  the  two  peo- 
ples. Gradually  the  young  Greeks  aban- 
doned the  country  life  for  the  cities  and  sea- 
ports, or  drifted  away  to  Constantinople  or 
freed  Greece  for  education  and  to  enter  the 
professions.  The  Bulgarians  quickly  crept 
o\er  the  land,  and  by  their  presence  far  be- 
1  yond  the  present  boundary  of  Bulgaria,  give 
Iforcc  to  the  Bulgarian  intervention  on  their 
behalf. 

With  the  Greeks  it  is  a  question  of  sa\ing 
what  they  can  for  themselves  and  their 
l>co])le  still  on  the  soil  of  Macedonia,  and  that 
part  of  southern  Albania  known  as  tipirus. 
which  was  gi\en  Greece  at  the  Congress  of 
Beriin  in  187.S  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
England  and  France,  and  when  the  time  for 
its  occu|)ation  came  in  1881,  withheld  through 
the  op|»osition  of  Austria  and  Italy.     During 


the  Hamidian  era  up  to  the  revolution  that 
dethroned  him,  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
permitted  every  intrigue  and  persecution  that 
could  drive  the  Christiansof  Macedonia,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  to  emigrate,  and  it  was  in 
their  defense  that  the  brigandage,  of  which 
so  much'  was  heard  from  time  to  time  of  late 
years,  was  organized  in  order  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  European  government*  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
people  generally,  for  the  Mussulmans  them- 
selves were  suffering  as  much  from  misgo^■c^n-J 
ment  as  the  Christians. 

In  1880  a  European  commission  was 
ap|X)inted  to  organize  Macedonia  on  the 
model  of  East  Rumelia,  but  it  came  to  noth- 
ing, the  Austrian  government  resolutely  op- 
posing all  its  provisions.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  reports  found  after  the  death  of 
Halil  Rifaat  Pasha,  ex-Grand  Vizier,  who  had 
himself  urged  on  Abdul  Hamid  the  necessity 
for  reforms  in  Macedonia  in  order  to  forestall 
just  what  is  taking  place  now,  outside  inter- 
vention. The  Greeks  have  always,  until 
now,  been  for  the  partition  of  Macedonia,  the 
Bulgarians  for  autonomy,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Greece  has  only  consented  to 
join  the  three  northern  states  because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  Servia  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  breaking  away  from  her  present  I 
dependence  on  Austria  for  access  to  the  sea,  ] 
but  just  for  that  reason  Austria  will  neces-  \ 
sarily  oppose  any  free  and  sef>arate  agreement  ' 
between  Turkey  and  the  confederated  states. 

As  the  situation  stands  there  are  now  three  V 
parties  to  the  pending  dispute,  namely:   the  \ 
Balkan  confederated  states,  Turkey,  and  the  i 
European  powers.    The  actual  situation  re- 
calls  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Servia  and 
Turkey  in  1876,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Conference  of  Constantinople  that  led  up  to 
the  war  of  1877.    Then  the  Pan -Slav  party  in 
Russia  forced  the  situation  as  it  is  doing  now, 
through  the  pro]>aganda  carried  on  in  the 
early  [lart  of  this  year  by  M.  Gutchkofl^,  a 
member  of  the  Russian  Duma,  during  a  tour 
he  made  through  the  Balkan  states. 

As  there  is  considerable  confusion  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  religious  conditions  in 
Euro[>ean  Turkey  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
different  religions  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  their  adherents  are  the  Mohammedan, 
comprising  Turks  of  Asiatic  origin,  Bulgarians 
of  the  Rhodope  Mountains,  known  as  Po- 
maks,  Greeks,  and  .Albanians,  with  some  few 
Ser\ians.  The  first  of  the  Christian  sects  are 
the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  otherwise 
called  the  Eastern  Orthodox.  To  this  Church 
belong  the  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and  Servian 
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Christians.  The  Greek  Patriarch  of  Con-  who  sprang  to  the  front  when  the  young  na- 
stantinople  was  the  head  of  their  religious  tion  needed  leaders  and  organizers.  Others 
organization  until  some  years  ago  when  the  of  the  various  Christian  races  of  Turkey  de- 
Bulgarians  revolted  at  the  efforts  made  to  rived  their  inspiration  and  education  from 
denationalize  and  Hellenize  them,  and  set  up  the  same  source,  and  when  the  time  comes 
their  own  ecclesiastical  organization  headed  will  no  doubt  be  found  serving  their  people 
by  an  Exarch  whose  permanent  residence  is  and  countr>'  as  the  Bulgarians  have  theirs. 
at  Constantinople.  For  a  long  time  there  Turning  to  the  events  of  the  hour,  the  men 
was  bitter  hostility  between  the  Patriarchate  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Turkey  and 
and  Exarchate,  but  the  events  of  the  i^ast  the  Balkan  states  are  for  the  most  part  men  of 
three  years  have  brought  about  relative  har-  capacity  rising  into  statesmanship.  At  Con- 
mony  between  the  sister  churches  politically,  stantinople  there  is  the  veteran  of  the  war  in 
there  being  no  religious  differences  between  Asia  in  1877,  Ahmed  Mouktar  Pasha  Ghazi, 
them.  who  has  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Egypt  as 

Then  come  at  a  long  distance  the  Greek  Turkish  High  Commissioner,  with  whom 
Catholics,  sometimes  called  Uniates,  who  there  is  associated  Kiamil  Pasha,  one  of  the 
take  their  doctrines  from  Rome  but  use  the  many  grand  viziers  of  the  Hamidian  era.  Ex- 
vernacular  languages  in  their  liturg>\  This  perienced  and  astute  and  versed  in  oriental 
church  has  the  peculiarity  that  the  priests  statecraft,  Kiamil  and  Mouktar  are  the  lead- 
marry,  but  the  bishops  are  taken  from  the  ingforceof  the  cabinet  of  Sultan  MehmedV., 
monastic  orders.  and  with  the  admirable  army  they  have  at 

Next  to  these  are  the  Armenians,  whose  their  orders,  should  be  able  to  bring  Turkey 
national  church  is  the  Gregorian,  so-called  with  credit  through  the  present  crisis.  To 
from  its  founder,  St.  Gregory- the  Illuminator,  Mr.  John  Gueshov  in  Bulgaria  allusion  &s 
and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  early  Christian  already  been  made,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
Churches.  The  head  of  the  Church  in  his  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  King  Ferdinand, 
Turkey  is  the  Armenian  Patriarch  at  Con-  with  aU  his  merits,  is  not  popular  with  the 
stantinople,  but  the  national  head  is  the  Bulgarians  who  are  capable  in  a  moment  of 
Catholicos,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  King  frenzy  of  overthrowing  their  presoit  rulers  if 
of  the  Armenians,'*  whose  seat  is  at  the  cele-  matters  should  go  wrong,  and  establishing  a 
brated  Monastery  of  Etchmiadzin  near  Eri-  republic.  Both  he  and  his  Prime  Minister 
van  and  not  far  from  Mount  Ararat  in  the  are,  in  spirit,  conservative,  but,  as  the  history 
Russian  Caucasus.  There  are  also  a  certain  of  Bulgaria,  since  gaining  its  independence 
number  of  Armenians  follo^^'ing  the  Roman  shows,  there  is  a  dangerous  instability  in  the 
rite  whose  headquarters  are  at  Constanti-  political  character  of  its  peoj^e  which  must 
noplc,  with  a  college  at  Venice  where  many  of  alwav^s  be  taken  into  account  by  their  rulers, 
the  young  .\rmenian  Catholics  of  Turkey  re-  They  must  swim  with  the  current  or  drown, 
ceive  their  etlucation.  In  Senna  constitutional  go\-emment  par- 

Uistlv  come  the  Protestants,  few  in  number  takes  somewhat  of  opera  bouffe.  The  sov- 
and  mostly  Bulgarians  and  .\rmenians,  con-  ereign  and  cabinet  for  the  time  being  are 
verts  to  the  American  missionaries  in  Turkey,  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  greatly  under 
and  the  Jews,  about  half  of  whom  are  found  foreign  influence  and  enjoying  little  prestige 
in  Siilonica.  Of  these  there  are  some  ten  with  a  people  essentially  democratic  and  per- 
thousiind  who  profess  Mohammedanism.  haps  the  most  independent  economically  of 

But  no  notice  of  the  religions  or  educa-  any  of  the  people  in  European  countries, 
lional  institutions  in  Turkey  would  be  com-  though  their  well-being  may  not  be  reckoned 
pk'te  without  a  few  words  on  that  admirable  in  money  value  at  a  high  figure.  The  present 
i)!Tspring  of  American  thought,  the  Robert  Prime  Minister,  M.  Pasitch,  is  one  of  the 
College  at  Constantinople  on  the  western  sto{>gaps  who  figure  off  and  on  at  Belgrade  as 
<hore  of  the  Bosphorus  and  once  described  by  heads  of  cabinets  or  st>me  ministerial  depart- 
a  Ku>sian  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  Russia  in  ment,  but  they  know  nothing  of  what  is 
Turkcv.  From  it  came  some  of  the  men  who  called  power.  The  people  are  too  wise  or  sus- 
inav  1)0  Siii^l  to  have  created  modern  Bulgaria,  picious  to  lru>t  them  with  it;  and  besides 
wt^rking  in  conjunction  with  others  from  there  remains  much  of  the  old  Bj-zantine 
KielT  in  Russia  and  from  other  Euroj>ean  spirit  of  intrigue  and  method  in  the  conduct 
o>untries.  The  present  prime  minister  of  of  SerNian  affairs.  The  murder  of  King 
Bulgaria,  Mr.  John  Gueshov,  was  a  graduate  Alexander  and  his  consort  and  the  course  of 
»*t  C\)llege,  as  was  Mr.  Stoilov,  one  of  Sen-ian  politics  since  are  examples  of  this, 
-e^sors  now  dead,  and  many  others       Of  Montenegro  little  is  to  be  said.     To  all 
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inlents  and  purposes,  King  Nicholas  stands  about  ten  millions,  giving  an  average  of  6  per 
for  Montenegro  with  a  group  of  advisers  cent,  of  conscripts.  Tius  would  bring  the 
generally  under  some  foreign  influence.  In-  combined  forces  up  to  about  600,000  effective 
trigue,  accompanied  occasionally  by  assassi-  fighting  men,  of  whom  the  Bulgarian  army 
nation,  has  always  prevailed  in  the  Black  would  contain  rather  more  than  half.  In 
Mountain  and  the  Russian  influence  has  quality  it  stands  easily  first,  and  is  the  best 
ever  been  paramount.  equipped  and  trained  of  the  Balkan  armies. 

Lastly  come  the  Greeks,  Their  constitu-  Theonlywarin  which  it  has  been  engaged  was 
tional  government  is  still  in  a  state  of  transi-  that  with  Servia,  in  which  it  displayed  high 
tion,  and  it  is  only  the  certainty  that  foreign  qualities,  though  the  Servian  defeat  has  been 
warships  would  blockade  Greek  harbors  and  attributed  to  the  incapacity,  and  some  say 
foreign  troops  occupy  Greek  soil  that  has  worse,  of  King  Milan,  who  directed  affairs  in 
prevented  more  tiian  one  revolution  in  the  that  campaign.  It  has  been  doubted  whethe"- 
past  thirty  years.  The  war  with  Turkey  was  the  Bulgarians  would  make  an  equallygwid 
undertaken  by  the  government  to  escape  a  showing  against  the  Turks,  their  old  masters, 
revolution  at  home,  and  Euroi>e  made  Greece  but  the  generation  from  which  the  present 
pay  for  it.  King  George  and  M.  Venezelos,  army  is  drawn  ne\'er  knew  the  Turk  except 
his  Prime  Minister,  are  both  averse  to  war,  by  tradition  an<i  then  only  to  hate  him.  The 
but  like  King  Ferdinand  and  M.  Gueshov,  SerWan  army,  taking  it  all  in  all,  cannot  l>e 
they  have  to  walk  warily.  The  Minister  of  rated  high,  and  made  poor  showing  in  the  wat 
Greece  at  Constantinople,  a  pupil  of  the  of  1S76,  as  later  at  Slivnitza  against  the  Btil- 
greatest  and  wisest  statesman  Greece  has  gariiins.  Only  actual  contact  with  the  Turk 
produced,  M,  Tricoupis,  now  dead,  is  M.  Cry-  now  can  show  whether  it  has  improved  since, 
pans,  who  understands  the  situation  perhajts  The  Montenegrin  army  has  the  ad\-antage 
better  than  any  of  the  others,  but  he  too  has  of  traditional  prestige,  and  may  be  said  to 
to  swim  with  the  tide,  and  join  in  the  present  include  the  whole  able-bodied  male  popula- 
demonstration  or  war  as  events  may  prove  it  tion  of  the  country.  As  a  means  of  defense  it 
ti)  be.  has  hitherto  proved  invincible,  but  whether  it 

As  regards  the  armies  of  the  confederated  could  undertake  a  serious  invasion  beyond  its 
states,  they  vary  much  in  quality.  Thepopu-  own  borders  is  open  to  doubt,  and  if  the 
lations  from  which  they  arc  drawn  number  Turks  should  arm  and  let  loose  the  Albanians 
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against  them  they  will  prob- 
ably not  go  far,  _  But  they 
have  little  to  lose, so  that  the 
advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  step  for  Monte- 
negro may  be  equally  bal- 
anced. On  the  other  hand, 
they  raay  have  something 
to  gain,  which  time  will 
show.  The  Greek  army  may 
be  put  in  about  the  same 
category  as  the  Servian, 
though  some  of  its  troops 
arc  excellent  for  mountain 
warfare.  The  trouble  in 
these  two  armies  is  the  want 
of  the  true  military  spirit  in 
the  officers  as  a  class,  while 
at  best  the  higher  leaders 
cannot  in  any  of  them  be 
anything  but  theorists  in  the  military  art. 
The  Turkish  army,  of  some  750,000  men, 
to  which  they  are  being  opposed,  stands  high, 
and  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  insufficient 
training,  poor  equipment  and  almost  fxxirer 
command,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  did 
wonders  in  1877,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Now  all  that  is  changed,  and  taking  it  all 
round,  the  Turkish  army,  man  for  man,  is 
perhaps. equal  to  any  it  may  have  to  fight, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  competent  critics  is 
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suf>erior  to  several  of  them.  Among  the  high 
commanders  of  both  the  Turkish  and  the 
Balkan  states'  armies  there  are  none  who  have 
a  war  record,  so  that  no  estimate  can  be 
formed  as  to  their  relative  capacities.  Only 
time  and  opportunity  can  test  and  reveal 
their  merits.  Meantime  there  remains  the 
question  whether  arms  or  diplomacy  are  to 
settle  the  dispute;  for  the  appearances  are 
that  Europ>e  has  no  desire  for  a  general  war 
at  the  present  time. 
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NICARAGUAN  SOLDIERS  DRILUNG   IN  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  THE  CAPITAL,  MANAGUA 

THE    REVOLUTION    IN    NICARAGUA 

[Last  month  in  our  ciiitorial  paKts  wc  set  forth  tlie  general  sliiijiion  in  Nicaragua,  which  has 
now  lievelopcd  so  as  to  involve  actual  American  military  participation.  The  following  articlf,  which 
supplies  the  details  of  the  situation,  h  Ijy  an  Amprican  who  has  livoii  many  years  in  Nicaragua  and  i> 
thoroufchly  conversant  with  conditions  there.  He  is,  at  present,  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  .Nicaraijuaii 
Covcrnnienf.— The  Kditor.I 

'  I^HE  revolution  of  the  past  few  weeks  in  dential  candidate  he  dtclined  after  consiiltiriK 

■^    Nicaragua   was  such  a  savage  affair,  his  friends,  they  arguing  that  he  could  am- 

filled  to  the  brim  with  the  killing  of  able-  duct  his  canvass  better  if  not  in  the  cal>inet. 

bodied  men,  the  slaughter  of  women  and  chil-  The  war  portfolio  was  then  tendered  to  Mfna, 

dren,  the  starving  of  several  cities  filled  with  the  hero  of  the  remaining  Conservative-^,  a 

people,   murder,   loot,   sack,   wholesale  im-  successful,   self-made  man,  of  considerable 

prisonments,  the  destruction  of  property,  and  Indian  blood,  who  promptly  accepted.     It 

the  upheaval  of  business,  that  one  wonders  was  there  Chamorro  made  a  great  mistake, 

whether  this  is  China  or  America,  the  sis-  For  the  Minister  of  War  controls  the  army, 

teenth  century  or  the  twentieth.  the  fortresses,  and  the  arms,  and  in  a  rcvo- 

To  state  the  causes  of  the  Nicaraguan  revo-  tutlonary  country  might  only  is  right, 
lution   the   start   must   be  made   with   the 

reorganization  of  the  government  by  thesuc-  a  war  minister's  rise  th  i'owek 
cessful  Conservatives  when  they  drove  Zelaya 

and  his  Liberals  from  power  as  the  result  of  From  that  time  everything  has  re\  olved 
the  revolution  of  iQog-io.  Four  men  were  around  the  game  of  presidential  politics 
at  the  head  of  that  revolution — ^the  two  mill-  as  played  in  Nicaragua.  Mena  filled  up  the 
tary  chiefs,  Emiliano  Chamorro  and  Luis  army  with  his  followers  and  became  a  ft>r- 
Mena,  and  the  two  leaders  of  the  provisional  midable  candidate.  So  strong  did  he  become 
government  which  carried  through  and  fi-  in  governmental  affairs  that  he  began  to 
nanced  the  struggle,  Juan  J.  Estrada,  the  overshadow  the  President.  Estrada  tried 
President,  and  Adolfo  Diaz,  the  Treasurer  to  remove  him  by  a  coup.  One  night  in  May. 
and  experiencecl  man  of  affairs.  To  form  a  1911,  when  Mena  was  away  from  the  fortress 
new  government  it  was  agreed  (in  August,  and  his  troops,  he  was  arrested  by  Estrada  s 
1910)  that  Estrada  should  continue  as  Presi-  order  and  thrown  into  prison.  It  was  only 
dent  of  the  Republic  until  liecembcrji,  191 2,  through  the  intervention  of  American  Minis- 
a  new  constitution  in  the  meanwhile  to  I>c  ter  Northcott  that  he  was  released.  The 
adopted.  Diaz  became  Vice-President  and  army  was  very  indignant  and  wished  to  make 
Minister  of  Finance.  Chamorro  was  the  Mena  President,  But  he  had  promised  tl.c 
leading  general  and  the  hero  of  seven -eighth.-i  American  Minister  not  to  disturb  exislinK 
of  the  Conservati\'es.  He  belonged  to  a  jwlitical  conditions.  President  Estrada,  how- 
family  which  had  been  prominent  in  Nica-  e\er,  thought  it  better  to  resign  and  reiire 
ragua  for  seventy-five  years.  He  was  offered  tram  the  country,  and  the  Vice-President, 
the  Ministry  of  War.     Being  already  a  presi-  Adolfo  Diaz,  becane  President.     He  was  a 
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friend  of  Mena.  The  lalter's  power  was  in-  sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses,  to  say 
creased  in  many  ways.  About  this  time  he  nothing  of  paying  those  of  the  war.  Claims 
gained  control  of  the  National  Assembly,  for  supplies  furnished  or  property  damaged 
In  the  fall  of  iqio  an  Assembly  was  called  during  the  war  were  pouring  in,  some  from 
together  to  formulate  and  adopt  a  constitu-  foreigners,  with  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
tion.  It  was  controlled  by  the  Chamorristas.  treasury  or  in  sight  to  meet  them.  The  inter- 
By  another  shortsighted  political  policy  they  est  on  the  foreign  debt  was  defaulted,  and 
fell  at  outs  with  Estrada  by  presenting  a  trouble  with  England  and  other  countries 
constitution  greatly  enhancing  the  legislative  where  it  was  held  rose  over  the  horizon, 
branch  at  the  expense  of  the  executive.  None  of  the  new  officials  had  ever  had  public 
Estrada  refused  to  accept  the  constitution,  experience.  In  its  dire  straits  the  govem- 
dismissed  the  Assembly,  and  ordered  another  ment  appealed  to  the  United  States  for  advice 
one  convened.  Its  election  (which  is  a  mis-  and  aid.  The  States  responded  by  sending 
nomer,  for  there  is  no  such  thing,  popularly,  the  late  Thomas  C,  Dawson  as  Minister  to 
in  Nicaragua)— its  selection,  was  made  by  Nicaragua,  fresh  from  similar  experiences  in 
Mena.  He  filled  it  with  his  adherents.  Santo  Domingo,  Panama  and  South  America. 
Mena  had  become  the  most  jxiwerful  man  He  got  all  the  four  leaders  named  and  another 
in  the  country.  President  Diaz,  without  a  not  now  so  prominent,  to  agree  in  writing, 
following  himself,  necessarily  had  to  remain  signed  by  all,  to  create  a  new  monetary  sys- 
on  good  terms  with  Mena,  and  do  what  the  tern  based  on  gold,  to  refund  the  foreign  debt 
latter  wished,  or  resign.  Mena  gradually  ifi>ossible,toadjudicateaHwarandttherdaim3 
worked  his  supporters  into  many  national,  by  a  mixed  Nicaraguan- American  commission, 
provincial,  and  municipal  offices.  to  establish  a  national  bank,  to  pledge  the  cus- 
toms for  the  money  necessary  to  accomplish 
these  reforms;  and  in  the  same  agreement  to 
pledge  that  the  five  would  agree  on  the  candi- 
While  this  political  juggling  was  going  on  date  for  the  presidency  in  1913,  to  be  con- 
the  finances  of  the  country  had  to  be  attended  firmed  by  the  vote  of  the  people  at  an  election. 
to.  When  the  new  government  took  pos-  The  financial  regeneration  of  Nicaragua,  as 
session  in  August,  1910,  it  found  a  country  thus  agreed,  has  been  partly  accomplished. 
practically  bankrupt.  The  money  was  de-  The  new  gold  currency  has  been  established 
based  to  a  ratio  of  one  to  twelve  and  later  fell  and  likewise  the  national  bank  to  carry  it 
to  one  to  twenty.    The  revenues  were  not  through.    The  foreign   debt   has   been   re- 
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funded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  The 
other  features  of  the  plan  to  pull  Nicaragua 
out  of  its  financial  slough  are  waiting  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
treaty.  The  Senate's  delay  has  been  very 
bad  for  Nicaragua,  and  greatly  distresses  its 
government. 

ELECTION    IN    IQII    FOR    A    TERM    BEGINNING 
IN    I913 

Although  Mena  was  pledged  to  the  Dawson 
pact  concerning  the  presidency  he  "slipped 
one  over"  the  other  candidates  by  having  the 
Assembly  elect  him  (in  October,  1911)  to  the 
presidency  in  1913.  This  was  a  deliberate 
\'iolation  of  the  agreement  and  a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  United  States,  which  was  acting 
only  in  unsellish  interest  to  help  Nicaragua 
to  its  feet  politically  as  well  as  financially,  and 
had  no  concern  for  either  candidate,  but 
sought  only  to  secure  fair  play  and  a  choice 
by  the  people.  Mena  was  notified  by  the 
American  Minister  in  January,  1912,  that  he 
would  be  expected  to  stand  by  his  pledge 
made  to  Mr,  Dawson,  and  therefore  decline 
his  illegal  and  premature  election  by  the 
Assembly.  Mena  not  only  did  not  do  so  but 
"rubbed  it  in"  by  having  inserted  a  clause 
in  the  constitution  adopted  in  March,  con- 
firming his  election. 

Mena  knew  he  would  ha\e  little  chance  at 
a  popular  election.     Three-fourth.s,  if  not 


seven-eighths,  of  the  Conservatives  were  for 
Chamorro.  The  Liberals  would  have  their 
own  candidate  and  would  probably  not  be 
expected  to  vote.  To  become  President 
Mena  had  to  resort  to  some  such  political 
jugglery  as  he  did  make  use  of. 

During  all  this  time  President  Diaz  was 
doing  the  best  he  could.  He  had  had  more 
commercial  and  financial  experience  than 
any  of  the  leaders  or  his  cabinet.  Many  be- 
lieve him  the  shrewdest,  if  not  the  ablest,  of 
them  all.  But  he  had  no  political  following. 
He  had  reorganized  the  cabinet  with  two 
strong  Chamorro  leaders  and  two  neutral 
Conservatives,  besides  Mena.  He  helped 
through  the  financial  regeneration  and  was 
gixnng  good  government.  He  was  friendly 
wilh  Mena,  and  agreed  with  the  latter  on 
current  matters.  It  was  noticed  he  and 
Chamorro  were  more  and  more  in  each  other's 
company.  What  the  inside  politics  is  can 
only  be  surmised.  The  outcome  shows  that 
Diaz  had  determined  to  throw  Mena  over  and 
side  with  the  Chamorristas. 

TIIE    BREAK    BETWKKN    DIAZ    AND    MKN  \ 

The  government  leaders  say  it  had  been 
discovered  that  Mena  was  about  to  depose 
Diaz  and  seize  the  presidency  himself,  and 
he  was  forestalled.  Friends  of  Mena  deny 
it.      The  public  does    not   know   the   real 
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inside  story.  It  is  a  mesh  of  Nicaraguan 
politics. 

On  July  2Q  President  Diaz  issued  a  decree 
deposing  General  Mena  as  Minister  of  War, 
ai^miDting  a  civilian  instead  and  General 
Chamorro  as  general -in-chief  of  the  army. 
The  latter  seized  the  Campo  de  Marte, 
Managua's  fortress,  by  the  acquiescence  and 
connivance  of  several  of  the  officers  obtained 
by  U-'az,  the  troops  going  over  with  them. 

Mena  fled  the  city  that  night  with  several 
hundred  followers,  although  he  had  promised 
the  American  Minister  that  there  would  be 
DO  fighting.  Mena  went  to  Masaya,  not  far 
from  Granada,  and,  calling  in  recruits,  armed 
them  from  that  fortress,  commanded  by  his 
son,  where  with  keen  foresight  he  had  stored 
the  chief  part  of  the  country's  arms,  guns, 
and  ammunition.  Ten  days  of  negotiations 
all  failed,  notwithstanding  a  generous  offer 
from  the  government,  messages  from  the 
American  Minister,  a  visit  from  the  Salva- 
dorean and  Costa  Rican  Ministers, — all  in  the 
interest  of  peace  to  avoid  bloodshed. 

THK    LlilKRALS   BECOME   AGGRESSIVK 

Mena  broke  his  promise  and  severed  the 
connections  of  a  lifetime  by  making  an  alli- 
ance with  his  old-time  enemies  the  Liberals, 
exchanging  arms  for  men  and  promise  of 
support  to  the  presidency.  But  as  luck 
would  have  it  he  fell  very  sick  and  was  in- 
capacitated from  that  time  on.    The  Liberals 


seized  direction  of  affairs,  the  chief  being 
Benjamin  Zeled6n,  once  Zdaya's  Minister  of 
War.  Supplies  were  obtained  by  exactions 
from  haciendas,  by  looting  the  stores  and 
even  the  houses  of  the  Conservatives  of 
Granada  and  Masaya,  and  money  by  forced 
"loans,"— Zelaya's  favorite  expedient. 

Two  leading  Conservatives  of  Granada 
who  refused  the  demands  of  the  Menistas 
for  more  supplies  and  for  money  were  thrown 
into  prison  and  fed  on  bread  and  water  every 
third  day,  held  for  a  ransom  of  (150,000  gold 
which  was  demanded  of  their  brother,  Pedro 
Rafael  Cuadra,  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
Other  Conservatives  were  also  similarly  ar- 
rested. In  Managua  the  government  threw 
several  hundred  Lil>erals  into  prison  without 
warrant  or  trial,  but  it  fed  them.  The 
government  all  through  paid  and  supplied  its 
tro<^  without  making  exactions. 

THE   BOMBARDUENT  OP   MANAGUA 

Events  followed  fast.  The  insurgents 
marched  against  Managua.  On  the  evening 
of  August  10  Zeled6n  sent  a  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  capital  and  the  resignation 
of  the  government,  under  the  alternative  of 
attack  and  bombardment  in  twelve  hours, 
the  latter  unprecedented  in  Central  American 
revolutions.  The  diplomatic  and  consular 
corps  each  sent  protests  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  civilized  war  against  a  bombard- 
ment of  a  city  filled  with  women,  children, 
and  other  non-combatants.  At  noon  Sunday 
the  bombardment  with  explosive  shells  began 
and  continued  til!  early  Wednesday  morning. 
Attack  followed  attack,  being  especially 
severe  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening.  AU 
were  more  or  less  easily  repulsed  except  the 
last  after  dark,  Tuesday,  which  drove  the 
government  troops  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
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THE  PENITENTIARV  OF  MANAGUA 

(II  is  hctv  that  political  suspects  arc  jailed.      Hard  fighling  t^k  plan  in  thi;  vicinitr  during  the  recent  attack  on  ManaiiiiH) 

town  and  almost  entered  the  streets.  It  Prisoners  taken  told  that  the  Liberal 
nearly  succeeded.  Both  sides  had  machine  leaders  had  promised  their  soldiers  several 
guns  on  the  lines  and  cannons  behind,  and  hours  of  sack  and  loot  if  they  took  the  city, 
both  fought  well,  the  go\-ernnient  with  four  This  news,  whether  true  or  false,  spread 
thousand  troops  and  the  insurgents  some-  around  and  added  to  the  fear,  especially  after 
what  less.  The  severity  of  the  fighting  can  the  attack  of  Tuesday  night.  The  shells 
be  judged  by  the  fatality  of  one  thousand —  shrieked  and  exploded  all  that  night.  .\n- 
that  many  good  men  killed  or  maimed  in  a  other  tierce  attack  was  made  at  three  o'clock 
political  game!  in  the  morning,  almost  succeeding.  Wednes- 
day morning  the  entire  city  was  panic- 
HORRORS  OF  THE  SIEGE  Stricken.  The  people  feared  that  another 
attack  would  secure  entrance^and  all  would 
But  the  worst  phase  of  the  tragedy  was  in  be  over.  They  feared  the  aroused  sa\agery 
bombardment.  The  shrieking  shells  fell  of  the  Indian, — loot,  rape,  killing.  If  they 
everywhere,  bursting  on  the  streets,  in  homes,  had  known  what  was  true — that  the  govern- 
in  hotels,  in  public  buildings,  and  two  hitting  ment  troops  had  but  little  ammunition  left, 
the  principal  church.  No  one  was  safe.  It  the  fear  and  panic  would  have  been  intense, 
was  the  strange  luck  that  the  innocent,  help-  But  the  insurgents  had  expended  their  last 
less  women  and  children  were  the  chief  vie-  ounce.  They  retired  in  disorder,  unpursued, 
tims.  A  woman  with  her  babe  in  her  arms,  the  government  not  daring.  The  people  and 
running  across  the  street  for  safety,  was  hit  city  were  safe,  but  the  funerals  continued  for 
and  both  were  killed.  A  child  entering  a  a  week! 
house  was  cut  in  two.     .\  mother  and  fi\e 

children   in   one   home   were   alt   wounded.  i.i6n's  insurgency 

Another  shell  struck  the  hospital,  killing  a 

nurse  and  a  child  already  wounded.     And       Then  I,e6n,  the  old-time  antagonist  of  the 

there  were  dozens  of  similar  instances.    Girls  Conservatives,  rose  against  the  governmenl, 

and  young  women  seemed  to  be  es|jeclaliy  armed  by  Zeledfin  and  Mena  from  the  latter's 

selected  by  the  flying  pieces  of  shells,  a  num-  arsenal.    Leon  and  Granada,  the  respective 

her  being  killed   in   their   homes.     It   was  centers  of  the  Liberals  and  Conser\'atives,  are 

horrible.    Thousands  fled  on  trains  and  foot  ancient  enemies.    There  has  been  constant 

on  the  side  opposite  to  the  attack,  but  thou-  warfare  between  the  two  for  decades,  tilled 

sands  of  others  could  not  get  away.     Many  with  cruelties  and  exactions,  first  on  one  side, 

bombproofs  were  built  in  houses  in  which  the  then  on  the  other.    To  keep  Leon  subdued 

women  an<l  children  and  even  men  stayed  for  the  government  sent  a  force  composed  mostly 

safely.  of  Honduranean  mercenaries  and  commanded 
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by  Gen.  D\ir6n,  of  Honduras,  who  had  fought  even  weeks  to  the  utmost  expedients  to  ob- 
in  numerous  Central-American  revolutions,  tain  food  of  any  kind.  Managua  was  not 
and  in  Nicaragua  once  before  against  the  much  better,  food  becoming  scarce  and  prices 
Liberals.  He  marched  into  the  sullen  but  soaring.  There  was  much  suffering  in  all 
quiet  city  and  camped  on  the  plaza.  An  those  cities,  esp)ecially  by  the  innocent  women 
American  who  was  in  Le6n  four  days  later  and  children — another  phase  of  the  Central- 
was  told  that  Dur6n  began  arresting  and  Americanrevolutionintheyearof  graceiQia! 
killing  leading  citizens  and  permittwi  his 

soldiers  to  commit  some  outrages.    Whatever  the  bane  of  revolution 

the  cause,  on  the  night  of  August  .16  the 

troops  were  attacked  by  the  people  of  Le6n,  The  outcome  of  this  month  of  Nicaraguan 
Surrounded,  and  after  a  horrible  fight  in  the  woe  will  be  another  story.  Conditions  will  be 
streets,  nearly  all  massacred.  Gen.  Duron  restored  first  by  force,  later  by  diplomacy  and 
and  two  American  adventurers,  machine-gim  peaceful  methods.  Nicaragua  in  July  was 
men,  were  killed.  Another  government  force  beginning  to  lift  its  head  from  the  slough  of 
two  days  later  was  inveigled  into  the  city  and  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  bank- 
likewise  slaughtered.  Those  who  saw  de-  ruptcy.  Its  finances  were  reorganized,  its 
scribe  it  as  awful.  The  bodies  were  burned  revenues  were  increasing,  its  debts  settled  or 
in  great  fires,  there  being  no  time  to  bury  in  process  of  settlement  on  terms  favorable 
them.  Another  thousand  sacrificed  to  this  to  all.  For  the  first  time  in  years  Nicaragua 
revolutionary  game  of  politics!  could  see  ahead  stability , industry ,  peace,  and 

On  August  21  a  portion  of  the  guard  of  the  order.  How  much  of  a  setback  thb  August 
legation,  fifty  sailors,  were  returning  to  revolution  has  given  the  struggling  country 
Corinto  on  a  special  train.  At  Le6n  a  mob  cannot  yet  be  said.  It  is  hopJ^,  but  a  few 
of  5,000 — men,  women,  and  children — each  months.  As  I  write  the  American  marines 
with  some  weapon  in  hand,  forbade  their  are  coming  to  relieve  our  beleaguered  con- 
pas^ng  through  the  city.  Two  of  the  officers  dition  and  restore  peace,  order,  and  indi- 
and  Greneral  Manager  O'Connell  of  the  rail-  vidual  safety,  and  to  give  the  coimtry  another 
way  were  invited  uptown  for  a  consultation  chance.  And  they  come  because  invited,  nay, 
with  the  insurgent  leaders.  They  were  rather  prayed  for  and  demanded  by  the  gov- 
hissed  and  reviled,  and  only  the  efforts  of  ernment  and  orderly  citizens  of  Nicaragua, 
the  insurgent  officials  prevented  an  attack.  Nicaragua  is  full  of  resources.  If  its  men 
The  leaders  advised  them  they  could  hardly  were  at  work  instead  of  fighting  revolutions, 
restrain  the  mob  from  attacking  the  party,  the  nation  and  its  people  would  gradually 
as  it  would  if  they  attempted  to  continue  become  thrifty  and  prosperous.  There  is 
their  journey.  Meanwhile  the  engine  had  plenty  of  opportunity  for  capital,  for  various 
been  detached  from  the  train  and  run  off.  industries,  and  for  business,  if  there  were  but 
Its  American  flag  was  however  returned,  the  stability  of  peace  and  order.  The  revo- 
The  sailors  being  on  peaceable  mission  re-  lution  not  only  injures  Nicaragua,  but  all  the 
turned  to  Managua,  escorted  out  of  town  by  neighboring  coimtries  of  Central  and  North 
the  insurgent  officers  who  kept  the  mob  back.  America. 

No  comments  are  necessary!  Another  revo-  So  we  who  have  seen  the  horrors  and  feel 
lutionary  episode!  the  dire  effects  of  this  revolution  believe  it  is 

time  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  and  order 
FOOD  SUPPLIES  CUT  OFF  which  Countries  and  peoples  are  entitled  to 

demand   of   their  neighbors   that   steps  be 

By  the  uprising  of  Ledn  the  railroad  and  taken  by  a  stronger,  more  orderly  people  to 
telegraph  lines,  and  postal  service  between  consign  the  Central-American  revolution  to 
Managua  and  its  port  at  Corinto,  were  such  depths  it  will  never  rise  again.  This 
sever€>d  on  August  16  and  remained  so  imtil  should  be  done  for  the  preser\'ation  of  that 
reopened  by  the  American  marines.  A  num-  independence  which  self-respecting  people  are 
ber  of  stores  in  Le6n  were  sacked.  Other  entitled  to,  but  cannot  always  maintain  by 
towns  were  attacked.  The  insurgents  took  imaided  efforts,  and  for  the  protection  of  life, 
food  supplies  at  Granada  and  Masaya  from  property  and  individual  liberty  unsacrificed 
the  stores  and  even  the  homes,  and  the  people  to  selfish  politics  and  to  savage  penchant  for 
of  these  two  cities  were  reduced  for  days  and  revolution. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

THIS  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  "The  People  and 
the  Trusts"  now  appearing  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  "Big  Business  and  the 
Citizen"  (two  articles),  "The  Money  Trust,"  "The  Efficiency  of  Labor,"  and  "The  Inves- 
tor" have  already  appeared.  The  series  will  close  next  month  with  a  study  of  the  "Cap- 
tain of  Industry,"  that  is  to  say,  with  Big  Business  itself. 

In  the  present  article  Mr.  Atwood  (whose  sane  and  instructive  study  of  "The  Money 
Trust"  appeared  in  August)  shows  that  excessive  competition  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  He  presents  a  plan  for  legalizing  certain  agreements  among  these  competitors 
which  would  enable  them  to  cut  their  excessive  costs  of  doing  business,  and  in  many  cases 
prevent  the  development  of  monopoly. 

THE    MIDDLEMAN 

BY  ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 

TWENTY-TWO  different  delivery  wag-  sumer  are  an  expensive  makeshift,  without 

ons  from   as   many  different  grocery  orderly  plan  or  system.     Grapes  which  sell 

stores  stood  in  front  of  a  large  New  York  for  forty  cents  a  basket  in  the  city  have  been 

City  apartment  house  one  day.    George  W.  known  to  return  the  grower  but  seven  cents. 

Perkins,  whose  prominent  part  in  the  forma-  A  ten-cent  bottle  of  milk  in  New  York  re- 

tion  and  direction  of  several  of  oiu"  great  in-  turns  the  dairyman  about  three  cents.    The 

dustrial  combinations  is  well  known,  heard  difference  between  what  the  wholesaler  pays 

of  these  twenty-two  wagons  and  remembered  for  creamery  butter  and  what  you  and  I  pay 

the  incident.    The  next  time  he  spoke  on  the  is  lyj^  per  cent.,  on  cheese  it  is  27  per  cent., 

subject  of  combinations  and  trusts,  which  on  eggs  $6)4  per  cent.,  and  on  poultry  25 

was  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter-  per  cent.    On  food  products  as  a  whole,  in 

state  Conunerce,  he  drove  home  his  argiunent  New  York  City  and  other  large  cities  in  the 

with  that  very  illustration  of  the  economic  Empire  State,  the  producer  is  receiving  only 

waste  involved  in  many  of  the  present  meth-  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price.    "That 

ods  of  bridging  the  gap  between  producer  is  absurd,"  says  the  New  York  State  Food 

and  consumer.  Investigating  Commission,  "he  should  re- 

The  question  of  the  high  cost  of  living  has  ceive  from  60  to  70  per  cent." 

been  discussed  imtil  it  has  become  tiresome.  Not   long   ago   when   sentencing   several 

but  the  subject  is  one  which  must  remain  dealers  in  live  poultry  to  jail  for  combining  in 

engrossing  imtil  it  is  solved.    While  the  fact  restraint  of  trade,  the  judge  said:  "Between 

is  ascribed  to  many  causes,  the  man  on  the  the  farm  and  the  kitchen  a  chicken  has  sLx 

street  points  most  insistently  to  the  trust  and  separate  profits  fastened  on  it.    Six  separate 

the  middleman.    Let  us  lay  aside  trusts  for  profits  must  be  paid  when  a  chicken  is  bought 

the  present  and  examine  the  Middleman.  over  the  retailers'  coimter.    Is  it  any  wonder 

Even  the  most  superficial  observation  at  that  the  poor  are  getting  poorer?" 
once  reveals  an  astonishing  discrepancy  be- 
tween what  the  producer  receives  for  his  Wasteful  Distribution  of  Food  Products 
products  and  what  the  ultimate  consumer 

pays  for  them.     Many  figxu'es  on  this  subject  Fresh,  abundant,  and  cheap  food  can  only 

are   haphazard,   it   is   true,   but   there   arc  be  had  by  encouraging  production.     The 

enough  reliable  data  to  establish  beyond  a  present    excessive   cost   for   transportation, 

doubt   the  fact   that  present   facilities  for  storage,  selling,  and  delivery,  that  is,  for  all 

bridging  the  gap  between  producer  and  con-  the  various  processes  of  distribution  which  the 
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so-called  Middleman  performs,  simply  dis-  being  formed  for  the  despised  push-cart 
courages  the  producer.  Under  present  con-  ped(Uers.  The  organization  of  large  munici- 
ditions  the  near-by  sources  of  food  supplies  pal  markets  has  been  urged.  "More  termi- 
for  many  of  the  great  cities  are  dormant  or  nal  markets!"  is  one  cry,  and  it  is  pointed 
drying  up.  New  York  gets  its  fresh  vege-  out  that  because  of  poor  handling  and  de- 
tables  from  the  most  distant  points;  Buffalo  fective  arrangements  for  the  reception  and 
is  fed  very  largely  from  the  West;  Albany  distribution  of  food  there  is  an  imnecessary 
does  not  receive  one-quarter  of  her  butter,  damage  each  year  of  $75,000,000  to  eggs  and 
eggs,  chicken,  or  veal  from  the  excellent  farm  poultry. 

lands  around  that  city.  The  final  absurdity  Railroads  and  steamship  lines  are  being 
is  reached  when  far  better  apples  than  those  blamed  for  affording  inadequate  termind 
which  cost  five  cents  each  at  the  fruit  stand,  facilities  as  compared  with  those  of  such 
rot  on  the  ground  within  a  hundred  miles  of  model  cities  as  Hamburg.  The  express  com- 
a  great  city,  as  the  writer  has  seen  them  do,  panics  come  in  for  their  share  of  censure,  and 

Clearly  there  is  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  the  Parcel  Post  is  expected  to  lower  living 
waste  in  this  whole  process.  New  York  costs.  Fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest  have 
City's  annual  food  supply,  which  costs  formed  selling  agencies  to  wipe  out  the  Middle- 
$350,000,000  at  the  terminals,  rises  to  man.  In  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
$500,000,000  when  the  consumer  gets  it.  and  Chicago  federated  marketing  clubs  of 
Each  inhabitant  of  the  city  pays  his  share  of  consumers  have  been  organized.  Consiun- 
this  $150,000,000.  Either  the  profits  are  ers*  codperative  buying  societies  are  springing 
excessive  or  else  the  flow  of  food  supplies  up  everywhere,  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
from  producer  to  consumer  is  hindered  and  among  postal  clerks.  Village  improvement 
stopped  by  inexpressibly  poor  facilities.  Is  societies  are  studying  the  question.  Then 
the  Middleman  fattening  upon  the  consumer?  there  are  those  who  think  the  lack  of  roads 
Should  every  wholesaler,  jobber,  dealer,  in  the  country  districts  is  mainly  responsi- 
commission  man  and  retailer  go  to  jail?  ble.    There  are  a  thousand  and  one  explana- 

tions and  proffered  remedies.    The  air  is  sur- 
CuUing  Out  the  Middleman's  Profits         charged  with  bitterness  against  the  Middle- 
man.   The  one  fact  which  men  have  firmly 

What  light,  for  example,  do  certain  recent  fixed  in  their  minds  is  this:  Of  the  sum  which 
doings  of  a  pictiu^esque  and  spectacular,  if  consumers  of  this  country  pay  for  agricultural 
not  almost  hysterical  nature,  throw  upon  the  products  less  than  one-half  goes  to  the  farmer. 
subject?  A  clergyman  in  one  city  and  a  But  what  does  this  bewildering  medley  of 
mayor  in  another  attracted  an  astonishing  fact  and  fancy,  protests  hysterical  and  pro- 
amoimt  of  attention  some  months  ago  by  tests  well  considered,  passing  incident  and 
opening  markets  and  selling  food  products  at"  significant  tendency,  all  go  to  prove,  if  it 
less  than  the  retail  store  prices.  Mayor  proves  anything?  Does  it  prove  that  the 
Shank,  of  Indianapolis,  and  the  Rev.  Madison  Middleman  is  fattening  u(X)n  the  consumer? 
C.  Peters,  of  New  York,  both  declare  that  Look  about  you.  Are  the  little  grocers  and 
the  middleman,  that  is,  the  retailer,  as  much  butchers  growing  rich?  There  are  11,000 
as  any  of  the  other  agencies  engaged  in  the  grocers  in  New  York  City  and  the  State  Food 
distribution  of  food  products,  is  the  party  Investigating  Commission  says  that  high 
responsible  for  high  prices.  Mayor  Shank  operating  costs  make  their  elimination  in- 
sold  fruit,  vegetables,  and  poultry  at  far  evitable.  "He  is  now  slowly  wearing  out." 
lower  prices  than  the  scale  prevailing  else-  Of  the  33^  per  cent,  which  this  class  of 
where  in  his  dty.  The  reverend  gentleman  in  stores  adds  to  the  wholesale  price,  less  than 
New  York  sold  potatoes  at  several  cents  a  5  per  cent,  is  profit.  Referring  even  to 
pound  below  prevailing  prices.  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  the  report  of  the 

These  extra-vocational  activities  of  mayor  commission  declares  that  no  class  is  making 
and  clergyman,  petty  as  they  were,  are  never-  an  undue  profit,  whereas  the  smaller  dealers 
theless  incidents  in  a  mighty  train  of  events  are  "merely  making  wages." 
connected  with  the  protest  against  high  living 

costs.    Not  long  afterward,  a  Housewives'  Distribution  Must  be  Paid  For 

League  in  New  York  City  xmdertook  to  show 

women  how  to  buy  food  cheaply.  Then  there  What,  then,  do  these  attempts  to  solve  the 
were  meat  boycotts  and  riots  in  many  cities,  problem  of  high  living  costs  prove?  Well, 
Cooperative  stores  have  been  started  in  they  prove  there  are  indisp)ensable  functions 
suburbs  of  New  York  City.     Markets  are  which  some  one  must  perform.    They  prove 
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that  distribution  is  costly,  no  matter  how  you  expense  of  doing  business,  while  it  has  often 

arrange  it.    They  prove  that  as  dvilization  lowered  the  quality  of  goods  received  by  the 

grows  more  complex  the  cost  of  getting  an  housekeeper.    With  telephone  at  her  elbow 

article  to  the  consumer  in  the  shape  he  wants  she  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  a 

it  is  proportionately  greater  than  the  cost  of  list  of  her  needs  in  advance,  give  one  order 

the  article  itself.    //  is  possible  by  some  arti-  and  have  it  sent  up  with  a  minimimi  of  ex- 

ficid  or  mechaHical  change  of  plan  to  do  away  pense  in  delivery,  but  sends  in  three  or  f oiu* 

mth  the  shipper^  tlie  commission  merclianty  the  separate  orders  a  day. 
jobber  and  tlie  retailer,  but  it  is  impossible  to      There  are  few  if  any  facilities  for  storage 

do  away  with  the  services  they  perform.    We  of  food  in  the  modem  city  apartment,  so  that 

can  eliminate  the  Middleman,  but  it  has  been  the  meds  are  of  the  hand-to-mouth  variety, 

well  said  that  if  we  do  so  there  will  be  sore  and  this  tendency  is  further  emphasized  by 

hands,  aching  backs,  and  tired  heads  after  the  increasing  number  of  women  who  go  out 

he  is  gone.  to  work,  and  who,  upon  their  return,  find  it 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  activities  necessary  to  prepare  hasty  meals.   Their  pur- 

of  Mayor  Shank  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  chases,  especially  of  meats,  are  of  the  chop 

but  let  us  not  jump  at  conclusions.    These  and  steak  variety,  which  can  be  quickly 

men  had  free  advertising,  free  rent,  and  ab-  cooked,  and  there  is  a  decline  in  the  use  of  the 

normal  "good-will  "to  begin  with.    They  had  cheaper  but  equally  nutritious  stew  meats, 
practically  no  clerk  hire,  extended  no  credit, 

delivered  no  goods,  cashed  no  checks  for      How  Can  the  Consumer  Help  Himself? 
customers,  accmnulated  no  bad  debts,  and 

paid  no  taxes  or  insurance.     A  prominent      For  all  these  comforts,  conveniences,  and 

jurist  of  New  York  City  complained  recently  luxuries,  performed  as  they  are  by  the  Mid- 

that  he  paid  $i.8o  for  a  basket  of  potatoes,  dleman,  the  consumer  must  pay.    "It  is 

But  the  learned  judge  neglected  to  tell  his  about  time  for  him  to  stop  playing  the  part 

interviewer  that  his  residence  is  on  Fifth  of  a  man  with  a  grievance,"  says  Mr.  Holmes 

Avenue,  and  that  any  grocery  store,  to  be  of  the  Department  of  Agrioiltiu'e.    "Nearly 

near  that  thoroughfare,  must  pay  an  enor-  all  the  grievances  that  can  be  corrected  at  all 

mous  rent,  which  can  only  be  gotten  back  by  can  be  corrected  b)r  himself.    He  can  buy 

charging  the  consumer  proportionately  large  with  greater  economy  through  cooperative 

prices.  efforts,  and  by  paying  cash,  and  also  with 

greater  economy  in  forms,  preparations,  and 

Conveniences  Pile  Up  the  Costs  varieties  of  things."    If  consumers  are  willing 

to  go  to  market  instead  of  expecting  the 

Let  us  be  quite  honest  about  this  matter,  market  to  come  to  them,  if  they  are  willing 

The  retailer  not  only  has  to  pay  high  rents  to  carry  the  piu^chases  home,  and  even  wrap 

to  be  near  your  home,  but  he  has  to  light,  and  tie  the  bundles  themselves,  then  they 

heat,  and  man  his  store  from  daylight  to  late  may  fairly  claim' the  profit  which  now  goes  to 

at  night  so  that  you  can  go  to  him  at  any  the  MidcUeman. 

time  of  day  that  may  please  your  fancy.    He      Let  the  women  buy  as  their  mothers  used 

maintains  expensive  teams,  or  else  pays  wages  to  do.    Let  them  send  their  own  crock  to  the 

to  delivery  boys,  and  buys  carts.    He  sends  grocer's  for  lard,  and  bring  back  for  65  cents 

solicitors  to  yoiu*  door  to  learn  what  groceries  what  will  cost  them  $1  in  a  can  which  they 

you  wish  for  the  day.    He  will  deliver  to  will  throw  away,  or  ruin  in  the  opening.    Let 

you  a  five-cent  package  of  matches  at  any  them  buy  their  crackers  from  a  box  by  weight 

time  of  day.    He  sends  you  yoiu*  articles  and  they  will  get  sixty  to  the  poimd,  instead 

carefully  done  up  in  nice  packages  and  care-  of  about  forty  in  a  pretty  package  for  the 

fully  wrapped.    It  is  a  costly  process.  same  money.    Instead  of  buying  package 

The  delivery  charge  for  the  average  gro-  oats  at  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  ounce, 

eery,  or  comer  store,  averages  nearly  one-  let  them  buy  in  bulk  and  get  10  cents'  worth 

half  the  total  expenses  for  the  establishment  for  7  cents.    Instead  of  buying  sliced  bacon 

and  adds  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  to  the  cost  in  a  glass  jar,  let  them  buy  a  "side"  and  cut 

to  the  consumer.    The  fancy  packages  add  it  as  wanted  at  half  price, 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  the       But  will  women  buy  as  their  mothers  did 

goods,  and  the  public  seems  unable  to  with-  in  these  days  when  their  interests  have  be- 

stand  the  bombardment  of  advertising  by  the  come  so  much  greater  and  more  diversified? 

large  firms  dealing  in  package  goods.    Then,  Have  they  the  time?    As  for  fancy  packages/ 

again,  the  telephone  has  greatly  increased  the  probably  they  are  more  sanitary  than  the  </ 
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barrel.    Milk  in  bottles  is  more  expensive  pounds  of  butter.    All  this  makes  for  cleaner, 

than  in  the  old  tin  can,  but  who  wishes  to  better  milk  and  butter,  but  it  makes  their 

return  to  the  dirty  can?    The  waste  of  many  cost  so  much  the  more. 

delivery  wagons,  expensive  locations ,  and  ex-  n-     c^^          a       i^        r^^  _^.      ^i 

tension  of  credU  are  the  natural  results  of  com-  ^^  ^^^  i''  ^^  ^/«^^  ^^« 

petition!    Ordering  by    telephone   and   by  ^^^^  ^^f 

means  of  servants — are  merely  time-saving  But  suppose  our  dairy  friend  were  in  close 

devices,  and,  while  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  with  a  hundred  other  dairymen, 

money,  this  is  a  time-saving  age.  or  suppose  his  business  were  a  hundred  times 

as  great  as  it  is,  and  his  capital  in  proportion. 

What  Can  the  Producer  Do  ?  Would  he  not  then  be  able  to  reach  Ae  con- 
sumer more  directly  and  with  an  appreciable 

The  consumer  demands  far  more  than  saving  in  costs?    Undoubtedly,  as  has  been 

formerly,  and  the  Middleman  is  supplying  shown  many  times.    Experts  who  have  in- 

the  want.    Greater  demands  mean  greater  vestigated  food  conditions  in  New  York  City 

cost  which  the  consumer  must  pay.     But  declare  that  if  there  were  200  great  food 

why,  you  may  ask,  cannot  the  producer  him-  stores  for  the  entire  city,  instead  of  20,000 

self  perform  some  of  these  middle  functions?  small  stores  as  at  present,  there  could  be 

Why  can  he  not  reach  the  consumer  directly?  effected  a  saving  in  retail  prices  of  $60,000,- 

In  many  cases  this  is  possible,  but  there  is  no  000  a  year.    Perhaps  the  consumer  would  not 

sweeping  panacea  in  that  direction.  get  all  the  saving,  but  the  possibility  is  there. 

An  acquaintance  of  the  writer's  has  a  The  books  of  a  few  of  the  big  department  food 
dairy  farm  near  Washington,  D,  C.  He  stores  show  that  their  cost  of  operation  is 
would  be  glad  to  sell  directly  to  the  consumer,  about  half  that  of  the  small  retailer, 
and  if  he  could  do  so  without  increase  of  ex-  Mr.  Perkins  was  right  when  he  pointed  to 
|>ense  he  could  probably  afford  to  sell  the  the  wastefulness  of  twenty-two  grocery  stores 
richest  of  milk  and  cream  to  consumers  at  catering  to  one  apartment  house.  Those  who 
lower  prices  than  they  now  pay  for  an  in-  have  purchased  in  small  shops  and  in  great 
ferior  product.  But  there  is  no  way  by  which  department  stores  need  no  argument  to  prove 
the  dairy  farmer  can  have  his  empty  recep-  the  economy  of  large-scale  business.  Of 
tacles  returned  if  he  sells  direct  to  the  house-  course  the  mere  fact  that  a  corporation  is 
holder.  Then  in  order  to  get  trade  of  a  de-  large  does  not  prove  it  eflSdent.  We  are 
sirable  class  he  would  have  to  advertise  ex-  learning  daily  that  mere  size  does  not  mean 
tensively,  have  a  distinctive  mark  for  his  eflSciency.  It  may  merely  indicate  the  pos- 
product,  and  put  the  milk  into  expensive  session  of  special  privileges  or  the  employ- 
bottles.  This  is  too  much  for  a  single  farmer  ment  of  predatory  and  piratical  methods, 
to  do.  He  prefers  to  sell  to  middlemen  even  But  up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  efficiency 
though  he  knows  the  consumer  pays  as  much  and  saving  in  doing  things  on  a  large  scale, 
again  for  the  milk.  a  fact  which  the  investigations  of  experts  and 

My  acquaintance  already  spends  much  daily,  common  knowledge  and  experience,  as 

money  in  producing  milk,  without  entering  well  as  the  theories  of  economists,  prove  be- 

upon  the  still  larger  expenditiu^es  necessary  yond  question.     A  distinguished  economist 

to  reach  the  consumer  directly.    The  health  recently  enumerated  thirteen  distinct  econo- 

authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  mies  which  might  follow  combination  and 

adopted  new  and  strict  r^ulations.    They  concentration, 
require  from  each  dairy  a  veritable  bill  of 

particulars.  There  are  regulations  as  to  The  Consumer  Pays  for  Duplication  of  Service 
whether  the  cows  shall  be  on  wood  floors  or 

cement  floors.  Frequent  examinations  and  To  many  men,  however,  these  economies 
reports  are  the  rule.  This  all  takes  more  mean  notlung.  Their  belief  in  the  blessings 
capital,  even  though  it  raises  the  standard  of  of  competition  is  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  be 
the  product.  My  friend,  in  order  to  be  dislodged.  They  lose  the  substance  in  grasp- 
abreast  of  the  best  methods  of  dairy  farming,  ing  for  the  shadow.  They  think  that  two 
tas  actually  taken  away  from  the  Depart-  telephone  companies  or  two  gas  companies 
ment  of  Agriculture  the  best  expert  to  be  covering  the  same  field  are  better  than  one. 
had,  a  graduate  of  an  important  agricultural  They  refuse  to  see  that  almost  invariably  the 
college.  This  man  was  obtainable  only  by  pubUc  is  inconvenienced  by  poor  service  and 
paying  a  large  salary,  the  expense  of  which  that  it  pays  the  excessive  cost  of  construc- 
must  be  spread  over  many  quarts  of  milk  and  tion,  operation  and  upkeep.     Generally  it 
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does  not  pay  profits,  for  there  are  seldom  any.  and  kindling-wood  dealers,  there  have  been 
They  do  not  see  the  waste  involved  in  a  half-  grocers,  a  dozen  associations  of  lumber 
dozen  concerns  all  attempting  to  cover  the  dealers,  coffee  merchants,  moving-picture 
same  territory  and  offering  the  same  service,  men,  wire  manufacturers,  wall-paper  manu- 
Gradually,  however,  the  consumer  is  begin-  facturers,  milk  dealers,  egg  and  butter  deal- 
ning  to  see  that  he  pays  for  all  this  duplica-  ers,  meat  dealers,  cotton  operators,  manu- 
tion  and  that  a  great  part  of  his  trouble  facturerS  of  enamel  ware,  a  score  of  steamship 
arises  from  this  fact.  Whenever  two  salesmen  lines,  railroads  in  agreement  as  to  rates,  rail- 
are  paid  for  doing  an  amount  of  work  one  cotdd  roads  in  agreement  as  to  the  production  of 
easily  do,  when  two  delivery  wagons  or  teams  soft  coal,  railroads  in  agreement  as  to  the 
are  kept  where  one  wotdd  be  sufficient,  the  production  of  hard  coal,  railroads  in  agree- 
consumer  pays,  ment  as  to  the  use  of  a  terminal  station,  hide 

Why  then  should  not  we,  the  consumers,  and  rendering  companies,  magazines,  manu- 

urge  with  every  means  in  oiu"  power  the  facturers  of  lamps,  and  companies  controlling 

formation  of  combinations,  cooperative  ar-  towing  facilities  on  the  Great  Lakes.    Many 

rangements,  and  agreements?    But  do  you  of  these  associations  were  formed  to  fight  a 

realize  that  the  moment  men  begin  to  make  great  trust  which  was  attempting  to  monopo- 

agreements  they  must  employ  a  lawyer  to  see  lize  the  field.    Now  absurd  as  it  may  seem  to 

that  they  do  not  violate  the  Sherman  Anti-  invoke  the  mighty  engine  of  the  Sherman 

Trust  Law?    It  is  all  very  well,  for  example.  Law  against  the  petty  dealers  in  kindling 

to  point  to  the  citrus-fruit  growers  who  by  wood,  there  is  involved  in  suits  such  as  these 

agreement  and  cooperation  among  them-  a  principle  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation, 
selves  have  wonderfully  improved  the  han-       Most  of  the  suits  which  have  been  pushed 

dling  of  their  product  in  the  great  cities.    No  to  a  termination  have  spelled  victory  for  the 

doubt  they  are  within  the  law,  but  there  are  Government,  and  the  defendants  have  been 

hundreds  of  associations  and  agreements  not  compelled  to  give  up  old  practices.    Many 

so  widely  different  in  their  purposes,  the  combinations  have  agreed  to  change  their 

members  of  which  do  not  know  whether  they  ways  merely  on  threat  of  a  suit,  although  the 

are  within  or  without  the  law.  most  expensive  lawyers  were  on  their  side. 

What  the  Department  of  Justice  has  attacked 

Trade  Agreements  Attacked  Under  the  Law  are  the  agreements  among  numerous  con- 
cerns, in  no  way  connected  by  stock  owner- 

The  average  citizen  has  no  idea  to  how  ship,  but  all  desirous  in  some  way  of  regulat- 

great  an  extent  mere  associations  or  agree-  ing  the  expensive  and  wasteful  competition 

ments  in  contradistinction  to  formal  trusts  previously  existing  among  themselves, 
have  been  held  responsible  for  the  high  cost      In  almost  every  case,  either  where  a  suit 

of  living.    In  191 1  there  were  forty-four  cases  has  been  fought  to  successful  conclusion,  or 

either  decided  or  pending  under  the  Sherman  where  the  trust  has  come  down  like  Davy 

Law,  all  of  which  had  to  do  with  alleged  Crockett's  coon,  the  point  at  issue  had  to  do 

efforts  to  control  the  prices  of  commodities,  with  methods  of  selling  goods.    It  is  xm- 

No  less  than  107  suits  have  been  brought  necessary  to  go  into  details  here,  but  suffice 

under  this  law,  and  the  great  majority  have  it  to  say  that  many  methods  of  reducing  or 

been  directed  at  mere  trade  agreements,  as-  destroying  competition  have  been  stopped  by 

sociatipns,  and  pools  of  business  men.  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

The  range  of  these  prosecutions  has  been 
astonishing.     The  mammoth  steel,  oil  and  ^^ Regulation  by  Lawsuit^* 

tobacco  trusts  were  sued,  but  so  also  were 

the  kindling-wood,  plimibers!  and  bill-posters'       But  the  present  method  of  attacking  com- 

trusts,  the  existence  of  which  was  never  be-  binations  which  work  against  the  public  wel- 

fore  hinted  at  outside  the  comic  papers,  and  fare  is  most  unsatisfactory.   To  the  Attomey- 

now  the  Horseshoe  Trust  is  threatened.     Go  General  is  left  the  discretion  of  bringing  suit, 

over  the  list  of  suits  brought  imder  the  Sher-  So  wide  is  the  range  which  the  suits  already 

man  Law.    //  reveals  t/te  striking  fact,  not  brought  have  taken,  and  so  unlimited  is  the 

generally  known,  or  heretofore  anywhere  em-  discretion  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  what 

phasized,  thai  the  Law  has  been  directed  not  so  trade  agreements  he  may  attack  that  no 

much  against  the  great,  formal,  single  trusts  as  business  man  can  tell  from  day  to  day  when 

against  individuals  and   moderate-sized  and  he  may  be  haled  into  court.    At  best  re^a- 

even  small  concerns  in  agreement  one  with  tion  by  lawsuit  is  sporadic  and  imfair.    There 

another.    Besides  the  plumbers,  bUl-posters,  is    room    for    too    much    favoritism.    On? 
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Attorney-General  may  be  high-minded  and  Samuel  Untermeyer,  the  corporation  lawyer, 
wholly  devoted  to  the  public  interest,  but  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  not  one  in  a 
another  may  not.  Regulation  by  lawsuit  thousand  has  been  touched.  It  is  true  that 
will  not  suffice.  The  coimtry  is  too  open  to  many  of  the  old-style  agreements  have  gone, 
the  evil  of  shifting  policies.  There  is  in-  — those  that  were  made  hard  and  fast  in 
volved  in  this  method  no  well-ordered  or  writing.  Since  the  Sherman  Law  has  been 
scientific  system  of  regulating  combinations,  so  extensively  enforced  most  of  these  have 

become  as  dead  as  the  old  pool  arrangements 
The  Dilemma  of  the  Business  Man  of  two  or  three  decades  ago.    There  are  safes 

in  New  York  stuffed  with  the  written  evi- 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  an  dences  of  these  "conspiracies,"  and  with 
earlier  article  in  this  series  to  the  hearings  "big"  mens'  signatures  attached  to  them, 
before  the  United  States  Senate  Conunittee  These  agreements  are  no  longer  in  effect,  but 
on  Interstate  Conmierce  held  last  winter,  how  about  the  associations  for  the  betterment 
The  testimony  given  before  the  conunittee  of  trade,  the  dinner  and  luncheon  clubs,  the 
cannot  be  neglected  by  any  serious  thinker  reunions  and  general  understandings,  the 
upon  oiu"  present  day  economic  problems,  gentlemen's  agreements,  and  the  telephone 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  all  this  messages? 

mass  of  testimony  is  the  bewilderment  of  the  In  one  of  his  campaign  speeches  Governor 
business  men;  and  by  this  term  is  meant  the  Woodrow  Wilson  remarked  that  the  trial  of 
really  constructive  factors  in  oiu"  industrial  the  meat  packers  had  developed  some  very 
life  and  not  the  speculators  or  the  parasites,  interesting  things.  "We  foimd  out,"  he  said, 
These  men  declare  that  they  are  in  a  quan-  "that  you  did  not  have  to  form  a  great  com- 
dary.  They  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  they  bination,  that  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  be  po- 
are  violating  the  law.  No  matter  how  honest  lite,  that  all  that  the  meat  packers  did  was 
their  intentions,  at  any  moment  they  may  to  meet  without  forming  a  legal  or  illegal 
be  charged  with  crime.  Naturally  they  are  imion  of  any  kind,  and  consult  together  as  to 
afraid  to  extend  their  business.  what  price  they  would  like  to  have  meat  sell 

This  is  no  slight  matter,  and  the  accuracy  at.  Then  a  very  nice  yoimg  gentleman, 
of  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  other  testi-  whom  they  employed  for  the  purpose  as  their 
mony.  One  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  in  secretary  and  spokesman,  would  write  a  very 
the  coimtry  with  large  experience  as  legal  prettily  phrased  letter  to  all  of  them  suggest- 
adviser  of  corporations,  declares  that  he  is  ing  that  perhapg  it  was  desirable  to  quote 
unable  to  advise  his  clients  with  any  degree  meat  at  such  and  such  a  price  and  they  felt 
of  assurance.  Where  one  concern  may  be  boimd  by  the  etiquette  of  perfect  gentlemen 
haled  before  a  court  and  another  with  appar-  to  observe  that  price.  That  is  all." 
ently  similar  organization  and  methods  is  There  are  undoubtedly  dangers  and  evils 
untouched,  no  wonder  there  is  unrest  and  lurking  in  the  trusts,  but  much  greater  are  the 
uncertainty.  evils  and  dangers  in  the  many  forms  of  trade 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  objection  agreements,  for  they  are  vastly  more  numer- 
to  the  one  hundred  and  seven  law  suits.  The  ous.  At  present  the  public  has  no  protection 
coimtry  is  fairly  honeycombed  with  trade  against  secret  agreements  except  an  occasional 
agreements — ^wiUi  informal  trusts — ^if  you  long  drawn  out  lawsuit.  But  these  suits 
will  have  it  that  way.  Practically  all  busi-  with  their  revelations  of  the  inside  history 
ness  is  carried  on  by  means  of  trade  agree-  and  methods  of  American  combinations  show 
ments,  more  or  less  strong,  and  the  business  is  conclusively  the  remarkable  similarity  of 
usually  prosperous  where  the  agreements  are  many  of  these  combinations  to  the  long  dis- 
strongest.  Business  men  say  they  cannot  carded  pools  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago, 
prosper  without  these  agreements.  Cut-  and  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  com- 
throat  competition  will  ruin  them.  They  bination  through  agreement  or  pool  arrange- 
must  associate  one  with  another.  But  what  ments,  where  there  is  no  merging  of  ownership 
are  they  to  do  with  the  terror  of  the  Sherman  or  ownership  interest  of  one  concern  in  the 
Law  with  them  by  day  and  by  night?  other,  is  a  persistent  feature  of  modem  indus- 

trial life.    If  further  proof  of  this  were  re- 
Our  Present  Methods  Ineffective  and  Slow    quired  we  need  only  look  to  Germany  where 

combination  and  concentration  has  reached 

Moreover,  where  the  Department  of  Jus-  an  even  higher  degree  than  in  this  country, 
tice  has  broken  up  one  old  agreement,  there  (An  Austrian  Consul  reported  to  his  govem- 
-^re   hundreds   which   it   has   not   reached,  ment  that  fifty  men  controlled  the  finances 
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and  industries  of  Germany  solely  through  mere  publicity  given  to  the  filing  of  these 

the  form  of  cartels  and  syndicates^,  in  other  instnmien.ts. 

words  through  trade  agreements.)  It  may  be  objected  that  to  permit  business 

men  to  file  trade  agreements  would  merely 

Statute  Law  Cannot  Override  Economic  Law  be  licensing  them  to  raise  their  prices  to  the 

^  already  overburdened   consumer.     But  do 

It  is  hopeless,  then,  absolutely  to  forbid  these  men  not  get  together  now  and  exact  all 

business  men,  or  any  other  class  of  men,  to  they  can?    How  much  better  it  would  be  if 

agree.    The  more  intelligent  and  efficient  their  agreements,  now  wholly  secret,  were 

a  man  is  the  more  likely  he  is  to  reach  an  made  public?    For  if  all  these  agreements  are 

understanding  with  others  engaged  in  the  made  public  they  cannot  exist  very  long  im- 

same  profession  or  trade.    Try  it  on  yourself,  less  they  are  legitimate  and  needful.    In  any 

How  would  you  like  to  be  haled  to  court  just  industry  the  weak  member,  who  is  living  on 

because  you  had  agreed  on  some  detail  of  credit,  who  is  reckless,  and  has  nothing  to 

business  policy  with  other  men?    The  Con-  lose,  is  the  one  who  cuts  prices  to  the  bone 

gressmen   who   so   suspiciously   questioned  and  forces  the  others  to  follow.    No  one 

prominent  business  men  who  appeared  before  wants  ruinous  competition.    In  the  case  of 

them  as  to  just  how  far  these  and  other  busi-  one  of  the  combinations  now  under  attack  by 

ness  men  were  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  among  the  government  it  is  admitted  in  the  govem- 

themselves  went  out  from  the  committee  ment's  own  papers  that  before  the  combina- 

rooms  and  reached  understandings  with  other  tion  was  formed  goods  were  being  sold  below 

Congressmen  as  to  pending  legislation.  cost,  so  ruinous  was  the  competition.    Such 

The    Sherman    Law    strictly    construed,  Competition  must  necessarily  result  in  agree- 

would  prevent  an  association  of  merchants  ment  or  in  monopoly.    In  cases  such  as  these, 

from   exchanging   information   valuable   to  agreements  of  a  certain  nature  are  needful 

every  member.    It  has  been  held  to  be  im-  and  reasonable.     But  if  business  men  feel 

lawful  for  a  number  of  mills  to  have  a  com-  they  must  put  a  brake  upon  the  laws  of  ruin- 

mon  selling  agent.    Associations  of  farmers  ous  competition,  let  them  do  so  openly  and 

having  for  their  purpose  more  systematic  present  their  agreements  to  the  government 

marketing    of    their    products    have    been  for  inspection  and  supervision, 

threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the  law.    It  is  But  would  it  not  be  possible  for  men  to 

probably  imlawful  for  fire  insurance  com-  continue  to  form  secret  agreements  in  addi- 

panies  to  maintain  a  common  survey  office  tion  to  those  submitted  to  the  government 

to  report  upon  the  construction  of  buildings  for  proper  publicity  and  reasonable  super- 

and  the  hazards,  physical  and  moral,  in-  vision?    Such  a  thing  is  conceivable,  but  the 

volved  in  insuring  them.    Coal  and  ice  deal-  great  present  motive  for  doing  it  would  be 

ers,  who,  in  order  to  lessen  the  costs  of  dc-  gone.     Any  study  of  the  corporation  and 

livery,  have  divided  the  territory,  have  been  economic  history  of  this  coimtry  will  show 

branded  as  criminak.     The  purpose  of  all  that  the  chief  motive  for  pools  and  agree- 

these  agreements  is  the  elimination  of  waste,  ments  has  been  to  prevent  ruinous  competi- 

If  they  are  not  allowed  the  cost  of  doing  busi-  tion  which  is  necessarily  wasteful  and  expen- 

ness  is  increased,  and  in  the  long  run  the  sive.    But  the  Sherman  Law  does  not  recog- 

consumer  pays.  nize  the  legality  of  agreements  even  to  this 

end.    If   such   necessary   agreements   were 

What  Would  Publicity  Do?  legalized,  there  would  be  littie  motive  for 

forming  other  agreements;  and  moreover,  a 

It  is  human  nature,  and  especially  modem  strong  Federal  Conmiissicn  on  Interstate 
human  nature,  to  reach  understandings,  or  Trade  would  be  able  to  ferret  out  such 
agreements,  with  our  fellow  men.  But  when  secret  compacts  as  mJght  be  made,  a  task 
these  understandings  adversely  affect  the  which  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Attorney- 
lives  of  coimtless  other  fellow  men  what  is  to  General. 

be  done  about  it?  Publicity  is  the  thesis  of  It  may  be  suggested  that  this  body  would 
these  articles.  We  have  seen  that  the  ten-  be  overwhelmed  with  agreements.  But  these 
dency  in  large  affairs  is  toward  publicity,  agreements  are  now  in  force.  The  public 
Why  not  allow  business  men  to  make  agree-  would  not  suffer  more  if  they  were  made 
ments,  provided,  however,  that  these  agree-  openly.  There  are  less  than  500  corpora- 
men  ts,  to  be  legal,  be  filed  publicly  with  some  tions  doing  a  business  of  $5,000,000,  and  a 
government  body?  One  thing  is  certain,  vast  number  of  combinations  of  various  de- 
that  great  benefits  would  follow  from  the  scriptions  are  purely  local.    These  could  be 
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cared  for  by  state  and  city.  Certainly  if  the  The  problem  of  to-day  is  to  secure  cheaper 
Federal  Government  set  the  pace  by  requiring  distribution  of  these  products  to  the  con- 
complete  publicity  in  regard  to  all  interstate  sumers.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  throwing 
agreements,  the  states  and  cities  would  follow  hindrances  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
its  examples  in  regard  to  combinations  within  producers.  On  the  contrary,  every  consid- 
their  own  borders.  Meanwhile  the  Conmiis-  eration  of  policy  and  good  sense  demands  that 
sion  would  be  passing  judgment  upon  them,  they  be  permitted  to  eliminate  all  possible 

waste  and  duplication  of  service. 
The  Neglected  and  Under-esHmated  Power        The  trust  problem  is  a  big  one.    Men  are 
of  Public  Opinion  afraid  of  it.    They  tremble  before  it.    Many 

believe  combinations  must  increase  and  wax 
It  is  secrecy  which  works  for  evil.  If  greater  and  greater.  But  many  of  the  great- 
business  men  form  a  pool  or  syndicate  which  est  combinations  m  this  country  have  waxed 
is  not  imf air  to  the  public  then  it  can  stand  mighty,  not  because  of  natural  advantages  or 
the  Ught  of  day.  H  it  is  harmful,  the  pub-  increased  efficiency  but  because  of  special 
licity  attending  the  filing  of  details  would  so  privileges  or  because  of  predatory  or  piratical 
arouse  public  opinion,  even  if  there  were  no  methods. 

supervisory  power  to  operate  against  it,  that  u  competitors  were  permitted  to  make 
the  agreement  would  soon  become  void.  The  reasonable  trade  arrangements  in  r^ard  to 
force  of  public  opinion  would  work  more  or  prices  and  output,  the  same  to  be  supervised 
less  automatically  to  keep  trade  agreements  by  a  competent  public  body,  "it  could  no 
within  wholesome  lines.  longer  be  claimed,"  says  Samuel  Untermeyer, 

Txri  ^  T>  r».  •.      Af        rr       a,      »     r%  "that  thc  trust,  with  its  attendant  evils  of 

Whai  PuUtctty  Alone  Has  Already  Done     ^^^  watering,  closing  of  factories,  oppres- 

Even  under  the  present  haphazard  method  ^^,°  ^^  competitoi^,  and  the  many  other 
of  regulating  combinaUons  by  law  suit  the  ?ttendant  wrongs  of  permanent  combmaUon, 
element  of  pubUdty  has  proven  of  great  is  the  only  alternative.  The  temporary  char- 
value.  The  mere  threat  of  the  DepartSient  ^^J  ^*  ^?^  agreements  the  fact  that  each 
of  Justice  to  sue  certain  combinations  after  Party  contmues  to  operate  his  o^m  plant  m- 
investigating  their  practices  and  telling  the  dependenUy  of  ^e  others,  and  gets  ex- 
pubUc  through  the  newspapers  of  the  ^n-  ^^X^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  f  ^^J^  economic^  and 
rial  features  of  such  practic^  has  served  in  ^^P^^^^  management,  and  that  compeUUon 
several  instances  to  end  the  evil  practices,  on  pnces  between  the  parties  may  be  resumed 
The  electric-lamp  pool  did  not  carrj  its  case  f^  ^^  expuaUon  of  ^e  agreement^all  assure 
to  the  highest  coiite  after  the  fact  that  its  ^^V^  ^j  ^^  ^^^  °ifd^  methods  and  the 
members  discriminated  agamst  buyers  had  contmued  effort  to  cheapen  producUon  and 
been  brought  to  the  light  in  the  lower  courts.  ^^  "^P^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  P^^"^- 
It  is  further  reported  that  the  photographic       rr  j-  •  ^       »r  ,  r  •      r     .i     r  •  ._> 

supply  trust,  agdnst  which  no  sViit  at  aU  has       Unfatmess  Can  Not  Live  In  the  Ltght 

yet  been  brought,  has  agreed  to  give  up  its      ,,  , ,.     .      ,    t        ^        j  r    ^  j  • 

practice  of  forcing  customers  to  buy  aJl  or  .^^any  of  the  trmts  have  been  defeated  in 
none  of  their  suppUes  from  it.  PubUdty  the  courts  when  the  Sherman  Law  was  m- 
brought  about  this  result.  v°^^*^  ^^amst  tbem,  and  many  have  made 

PubUdty  is  a  sharp  sword  that  cuts  deep,  overtures  to  the  Government  to  give  up  meth- 
In  a  great  dty  where  the  dealers  in  food  ^l^^^ph^were  piraUcal  and  predatory  and 
products  were  supposed  to  have  an  agreement  E^tabUsh   fan-   play    and    opea    markets. 

to  keep  up  priced,  a  semi-pubUc  body  saw  to  These  overtur^  came  after  the  Government 
it  that  for  a  period  of  time  the  prices  of  all  had  given  the  fuUest  pubUaty  to  the  unfair 
foodstuffs  were  regularly  pubUshed  in  the  methods  But  the  Department  of  JusUoe  can 
newspapers.  The  result  w^  a  sudden  drop  l^"^  only  a  fraction  of  these  combmaUoiK, 
in  pric^on  the  part  of  the  dealers.  ^""l'  ^  ^J^\ . »  ^^^mt  requir^  years  to 

settle.    This  objection  is  senous,  if  not  fatal. 

The  CondUion  Which  Confronts  Us  PubUcity  must  be  appUed  by  a  commission, 

and  it  will  then  be  found  that  as  wrongful 

The  problem  of  cheap  production  of  manu-  methods  of  competition  disappear  before  the 

factured  goods  has,  broadly  speaking,  been  light,  in  which  they  cannot  thrive,  much  of 

solved.    Improvements  in  farm  machinery  the  dreaded  tendency  toward  the  concen- 

and  better  methods, in  farming  tend  toward  tration,  consolidation,  and  centralization  of 

cheaper  production  of  agricultural  products,  our  industries  will  dissolve  into  thin  air. 


THE  INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY  OF  CANADA 

CANADA'S  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY 

An  Experiment  in  Public  Ownership  and  Operation 

.  BY  ALBERT   J.  BEVERIDGE 

(Formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana) 

THIS  is  not  a  preachment,  it  is  a  state-  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans;  and  about 
ment.  It  is  not  an  argimient  for  a  the  same  distance  as  from  New  York  to 
theory;  it  is  a  report  of  the  facts.  The  ques-  Omaha.  If  you  will  imagine  our  own  govem- 
tion  of  government  ownership,  settled  in  ment  owning  and  operating  a  railroad  be- 
republican  Switzerland  and  monarchical  Ger-  tween  New  York  and  either  of  the  points 
many,  is  freshly  aroused  in  the  United  States  named,  you  will  have  substantially  what  the 
by  the  necessity  of  oiu*  government  building  Canadian  Government  has  done,  and  is 
and  operating  an  Alaskan  railway  to  the  coal  doing,  in  the  case  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
fields.  Thus,  Canada's  experience  in  this  way,  so  far  as  sheer  distance  is  concerned, 
important  matter  is  invaluable  to  us. 

Over  two  thousand  miles  of  railway,  main  natural  handicaps 

track  and  sidings,  owned  and  operated  by  the 

government — that  is  the  most  striking  poht-  But  such  an  American  railway  between 
ical  and  economic  fact  in  the  Dominion.  The  these  points  would  traverse  a  country  with 
Intercolonial  Railway,  running  from  Mon-  dense  population  and  almost  infinite  re- 
treal  to  the  ocean  ports  of  St.  Johns,  Halifax,  sources,  both  in  richness  and  variety,  com- 
and  Sydney  (and  the  narrow  gauge  serving  pared  with  the  country  served  by  the  Inter- 
Prince  Edward  Island),  is  purely  a  govern-  colonial  Railway  of  Canada.  For  the  coun- 
mental  affair.  try  through  which  the  Canadian  Government 

With  the  exception  of  perhaps  120  miles,  road  runs  has  scanty  population   and  its 

which  the  government  bought  from  the  Grand  resources  are  extremely  lirnited  in  richness, 

Trunk  many  years  ago,  every  foot  of  this  variety,  and  development  compared  with  the 

railway  system  was  built  by  the  government,  country  which  any  railroad  serves  running 

provincial  or  national,  precisely  as  our  govern-  from  New  York  to  any  of  the  points  I  have 

ment  now  is  building  the  Panama  Canal,  named. 
All  but  an  insignificant  part  was  built  by       The  Canadian  line  runs  through  and  taps 

Canada's  national  government.  an    exclusively    agricultural    and    lumber 

country,  with  some  mining  in  Nova  Scotia, 

TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  OF  GOVERNMENT  ^^^^  therefore,  the  freight  it  carries  is  over- 

RAILROAD  whelmingly  of  the  products  of  the  field,  for-| 

The  main  track  alone  of  the  Intercolonial  est,  and  mine.   But  even  these  are  small  com-j 

(exclusive  of  sidings  and  of  the  Prince  Ed-  pared  with  the  output  of  the  region  tappeds 

ward  Island  Railway)  is  longer  than  Ihe  dis-  by  any  American  line  I  have  mentioned.        » 
tance  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City;  longer      Add  to  these  great  natural  disadvantages 

than  from  New  York  to  St.  Paul;  longer  than  of  this  Canadian  Government  road  the  fact^^"^ 
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that,  for  reasons  flowing  from  its  historic  Canadian    union    unless   the   new   national 

origin,  it  is  built  in  a  meandering  manner  government  agreed  to  build  a  railway  con- 

which  applies  to  no  other  road;  and  finally,  necting  these  provinces  and  their  Atlantic 

the  weightiest  circumstance  of  all,  that  from  ports  with  the  more  thickly  settled  provinces 

its  three  eastern  ocean  termini  to  its  western  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.     (The  same  was  true 

river  terminus  at  Montreal  it  is  subjected  to  of  British  Columbia,  whose  reluctance  to 

the  severest  possible  water  competition,  and  join  the  union  caus^  the  building  of  the 

you  have  some  of  the  physical  and  commer-  Canadian  Pacific.) 
cial  disadvantages  to  which  no  other  similar 
length  of  railway  in  the  world  is  subjected.  low  construction  costs 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of 
what  is  called  its  "political"  management,       What,  then,  of  this  extensive  and  long- 
this  great  railway  enterprise  of  the  Canadian  continued  experiment  in  government  owner- 
Government  is  not  a  failure.     Indeed,  it  may  ship  and  operation  of  railways  on  this  side  of 
be  said  to  be  a  success  in  its  cost  of  construe-  the  Atlantic? 

tion  and  equipment,  in  its  comparative  rates.       While,  as  we  shall  see,  the  construction  and 

in  the  efficiency  of  its  operation,  in  the  ex-  equipment  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  are 

cellence  and  safety  of  its  service,  and  in  the  above  the  ordinary  American  road,  if  inferior 

items  of  peculiar  acconmiodation  it  affords  to  the  best  railways  in  the  United  States,  yet 

the  people  which  a  commercial  road  never  its  total  cost  has  been  less  than  the  average 

would  give.  cost  of  similar  lines  in  this  coimtry.     Up  to 

the  present  year  the  Intercolonial  RaUway 

IMPORTANCE   OF   THE   RAILROAD   TO  ^^^  ^^^^  $92,273,073.51.      That  is  tO  Say,  this  * 

CANADL\N  UNION  ^.^^  ^f  ^^^^y  -^  ^^it  total  amount  that  has 

How  did  the  government  happen  to  build  been  spent  on  building  and  equipping  the  ] 

this  road?    Its  history  is  interwoven  with  road — ^from  preliminary  survey  dear  through  ) 

that  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  to  the  smallest  item  of  rolling  stock.              J 

and  of  the  present  Dominion  itself.    Rail-  Most,  if  not  all,  American  roads,  having 

ways,  as  government  enterprises,  seem  to  like  grades,  have  required  far  greater  sums 

have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Nova  of  money  for  an  equal  amount  of  mileage  and  *^ 

Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  almost  from  the  equipment.    It  is  hard  to  make  exact  com- 

beginning  of  steam  transportation.  parisons  between  the  cost  and  equipment  of 

The  people  of  these  provinces,   through  privately  built,  owned,  and  operated  roads 

their  governments,  built  raOways  for  them-  and  this  Canadian  Government  built,  owned, 

selves  and  operated  them  as  a  public  matter  and  operated  railway.     For,  in  the  case  of  the 

before  our  Civil  War.    When  the  great  plan  Intercolonial,  the  actual  cost  is  known  to  a 

for  uniting  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  into  cent;  there  are  no  stocks  and  bonds;  there 

one  dominion  was  launched  in  1867  there  was  have  been  no  receiverships;  there  have  been 

much  diflSculty  in  getting  the  provinces  to-  none  of  the  complexities  of  railroad  financing 

gether.    The  same  small  jealousies  and  preju-  which  makes  it  so  hard  to  find  out  exactly 

dices,  the  same  little  provincialism,  the  same  wha,t  the  building  and  equipping  of  any  Amer- 

fear  and  short-sightedness,  the  same  insect  ican  road  actually  has  cost,  or  even  how  much 

ambitions   of   miniature    men    which   con-  money  has  been  put  into  the  enterprise  from 

fronted  our  nation  builders  in  trying  to  weld  first  to  last.    Yet,  even  with  these  handicaps, 

the  States  in  a  consolidated  union  under  our  we  know  that  the  Intercolonial  RaOway  of 

Constitution  before  its  ratification  in  1789,  Canada  has,  cost  materially  less  than  the 

also  confronted  the  Canadian  nation  builders  same  amount  of  railway  construction  and 

In  getting  most  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  equipment  in  our  own  country,  with  very  I 

into  the  present  Dominion  before  the  con-  few  exceptions, 
summation  of  that  historic  project  in  1867. 

To  get  them  to  come  into  the  union  whidi  character  of   roadbed    and    equipment 
now  forms  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  new 

national  government  had  to  agree  to  pay  the  So  much  as  to  comparative  cost.  What  now 

debts  of  the  provinces;  and  to  pay  semi-  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  construction? 

annually  to  each  of  the  provinces  a  bounty  Certain  portions  of  the  Pennsylvania,  New 

of  so  much  for  every  inhabitant.    Even  then  York  Central,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and 

what  are  called  the  "Maritime  Provinces," —  American  roads  of  like  character,  are  better 

that  is,  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  At-  ballasted  than  this  Canadian  Government 

tic   Ocean, — would   not   come   into   the  railway;  but  the  roadbed  of  the  Intercolonial 
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is  better  than  the  average  of  our  American  all  raflway  causes  was,  in  the  United  States, 
lines.    Practically  all  of  it  is  of  large  gravel  122,855;  in  Great  Britain,  27,186;  in  Ger- 
J  weU  laid.    Its  bridges  are  of  steel  and  stone,  many,  3940. 

On  its  whole  length  there  is  not  a  single  ex-  However,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  the 
L  ample  of  those  wooden  bridges,  which,  until  government  operation  of  railways  has  been 
yesterday,  were  the  unsightly  and  danger-  reduced  to  a  science.  Were  this  Canadian 
ous  characteristics  of  so  many  privately  government  owned  and  operated  road  con- 
owned  railroad  lines.  ducted  with  the  same  skill  and  precision  as 

The  conunerdally  imsdentific  route  of  this  are  similar  roads  in  these  European  countries, 
government  railroad,  due  to  its  historical  a  diflFerent  tale  would  be  told,  not  only  as  to 
origin,  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  greater  than  accidents  but  as  to  economy,  efficiency,  and 
those  eccentricities  of  direction  in  our  Amer-  income.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the  defects 
ican  railways  built  a  generation  ago.  Indeed,  in  operation  of  this  Canadian  Government 
not  imtil  the  constructive  genius  of  a  Cassatt  road,  it  compares  favorably,  in  the  respects 
or  a  Harriman  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  I  have  mentioned,  with  other  Canadian  and 
straightening,  shortening,  and    leveling    of  American  lines. 

our  railways,  were  we  in  a  fair  position  to  Its  rolling  stock  is,  of  course,  precisely  the 
scorn  the  route  which  the  Intercolonial  Rail-  same  as  that  of  other  Canadian  and  American 
*^ay  takes.  roads.    So  are  its  shops  and,  indeed,  its  whole 

This  government  raDway  uses  eighty-  equipment.  Its  passenger  service,  too,  equals 
pound  rails,  precisely  as  do  all  other  standard  the  average  of  other  roads,  whether  in  this 
lines,  whether  in  the  Republic  or  in  the  Do-  country  or  the  Dominion.  Its  sleeping-car 
minion.  I  heard  the  frequent  charge  that  service  is  very  good  and  its  dining-car  service 
the  rails  are  not  well  fastened  to  the  ties,  and  is  excellent — ^better,  indeed,  than  our  Amer- 
espedally  that  the  ties  themselves  are  of  ican  dining-car  service,  except  on  a  few  of  our 
poor  material.  In  every  instance,  these  crack  trains, 
charges  came  from  the  opponents  of  the 

government  in  power  at  the  time  I  went  over  an  unprofitable  enterprise 

this  railway;  and  it  was  said  that  this  serious 

matter  was  one  result  of  "political"  opera-  This  Canadian  Government  railway  cannot 
tion  of  the  road — ^which  important  subject  I  be  said  to  be  profitable.  Usually  there  has 
shall  examine  in  a  moment.  been  a  deficit  which  the  national  treasiuy  has 

An  inspection  of  the  ties  and  rails  at  many  had  to  supply.  This  is  due  to  the  nature  of 
stations  did  not  sustain  this  charge.  I  found  the  country  through  which  the  road  runs,  the 
the  ties  of  as  good  material  and  the  rails  as  unscientific  route  it  takes  for  commercial^ 
securely  fastened  to  them  as  you  will  find  on  purposes,  the  peculiar  local  accommodations/ 
most  American  railways,  though  not  on  our  which  it  gives  the  people,  the  severe  water  com- 
very  best  lines.  Neither  does  the  smooth  petition  from  which  it  suiOfers,  its  lower  rates  for 
running  of  the  trains  of  the  Intercolonial  passengers  and  freight,  and,  until  recently,  the 
indicate  this  grave  defect.  And  finally,  the  inability  of  the  government  to  maintain  the 
capital  fact  that  the  accidents  on  the  Cana-  strictest  biisiness  management  on  account  of 
dian  Government  road  are  no  more  niunerous  the  "politics"  with  which  it  has  been  shackled, 
than  on  any  other  Canadian  road,  and  fewer  Yet,  with  all  these  serious  drawbacks,  the 
than  on  the  average  American  lines,  tends  to  net  earnings  of  the  road,  paid  by  its  managers 
prove  that  rails,  ties,  and  fastenings,  as  well  to  the  receiver-general  last  year,  came  to 
as  the  roadbed  itself,  are  as  good  as  on  the  more  than  $600,000;  and  this  in  spite  of  un- 
majority  of  privately  owned  roads.  usual  expenditures  on  betterments  and  in- 

To  be  sure,  neither  on  the  Canadian  Gov-  crease  of  employees.  For  example,  within 
emment  road  nor  on  any  other  road  on  this  the  last  three  years  the  wages  of  the  road's 
continent  does  the  record  of  accidents  any-  employees  have  been  increased  $300,000  and 
where  make  so  good  a  showing  as  that  of  the  the  number  of  men  in  the  road's  shops  have 
government  owned  and  operated  railways  of  been  doubled.  Of  course,  in  computing  this 
Switzerland  and  Germany — and  espedaUy  of  net  revenue,  no  interest  was  charged  off 
Germany.  Germany  has  the  lowest  record  against  capital  account.  If  the  road  had 
of  railway  accidents,  considering  the  number  had  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  and  dividends 
of  passengers  carried,  with  Switzerland  hardly  on  stock  on  its  more  than  $90,000,000  that 
an  inch  behind  her.  In  1907  (the  last  year  have  been  spent  in  its  construction  and  equip- 
I  have  data  for  the  three  following  countries)  ment,  the  revenues  of  the  road  would  not 
the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  from  nearly  pay  its  expenses. 
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LOW  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  RATES  fot  passengcFs  and  freight  that  the  Canadian 

Pacific    charged,    the    former   would    have 

What  now  as  to  the  rates?    By  taking  the  earned  $3,389,246  more  than  it  actually  did 

actual  receipts  and  the  exact  ton  mileage,  and  earn,  or  enough  to  pay  expenses,  a  small 

dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  the  precise  interest  on  its  more  than  $90,000,000  invested 

rate  per  ton  mile  is  found.    According  to  this  and  have  a  fair  surplus, 
method,  which  is  that  adopted  by  all  rail- 
roads, the  rate  per  ton  mile  on  the  various  low  operating  costs 
Canadian  roads  is  as  follows: 

Remember  that  this  government  road  has 

Intercolonml 553  cent  ^^^  ^^  much  freight  or  passengers  to  carry  as 

v.>3n£iQiAn  r^sciiic 77"  cent  .%         .%  _%       .«     .    .%      t    •  1  ^    •       r  1 

Grand  Trunk  672  cent  "^^  Other  roads;  that  the  freight  is  of  low 

Canadian  Northern. '. .^2,^  cent  grade;  that  the  road  is  burdened  by  the  most 

rigorous  water  competition;  that,  in  com- 
This  was  the  statement  made  by  the  Minis-  peting  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  from  Mon- 
ter  of  Railways  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  treal  to  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  it  must  carry 
in  March  of  this  year  and  not  questioned,  passengers  and  freight  250  miles  for  nothing 
So  it  appears  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  rate  because  its  route  is  that  much  longer  than 
per  ton  mile  was  40.6  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  latter  road  between  these  points, 
that  of  the  Intercolonial;  the  freight  rates  of  Considering  these  and  other  drawbacks  it  is 
the  Grand  Trunk  were  21.5  per  cent,  higher,  surprising  that  this  government  road  makes 
and  those  of  the  Canadian  Northern  32.7  per  as  good  a  showing  as  it  does, 
cent,  higher  than  those  of  the  government      The  cost  of  running  a  train  one  mile  is  the 
owned  and  operated  railway.                            universal  railway  standard  of  measuring  the 
The  Canadian  Pacific,  in  the  year.  1909,  expenses  of  railway  administration.    Accord- 
earned  on  its  freight  business,  $58,904,060.  ing  to  this  method,  it  cost  less  to  operate  this 
Had  this  great  railway  derived  the  same  in-  Canadian  Government  railway  than  any  other 
come  per  ton  mile  on  freight  as  the  Inter-  raOway  line  in  the  Dominion.    The  cost  of 
colonial  did  on  the  freight  it  carried,  the  running  a  train  one  mile  on  the  Intercolonial 
Canadian  Pacific  would  have  earned  $17,-  and  on  the  three  great  private  railway  lines . 
035,236  less  from  its  freight  business  than  it  in  Canada,  is  as  follows: 
did.    Conversely,  if  the  government  railway 
had  received  the  same  income  for  freight  per   Intercolonial $1,300  a 

ton  mile  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Grand  Trunk?.  .^. ! .                        . . .  .V.     1.8 17 

received,    the    former   would    have    earned  Canadian  Northern ....................     1.581 

$2,485,000  more  than  it  did  earn. 

Apply  the  same  method  of  computation  to  In  presenting  these  figures  to  Parliament,  the 

passenger  rates  and  we  have  the  following  Minister  of  Railways  stated  that  they  were 

result  for  the  year  1910:  "taken  from  the  sworn  returns  of  the  rail- 
ways indicated  and  are  not  open  to  question." 

Intercolonial i  .691  cents 

Canadian  Pacific 1.821  cents 

Grand  Trunk 1.767  cents  ™E  SERVICE  RENDERED 

Canadian  Northern 2.184  cents 

The  road  is  not  run  as  a  commercial  enter- 
That  is  to  say,  the  passenger  rates  of  the  prise,  but  merely  to  serve  the  people.  And 
Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Cana-  it  does  serve  them  in  ways  which  a  purely 
dian  Northern  are  from  4.5  to  29.1  per  cent,  commercial  railway  enterprise  would  not  tol- 
higher  than  the  passenger  rate  on  the  Inter-  erate.  An  illustration:  There  are  some  trains 
colonial  Railway.  In  1910  the  Canadian  on  this  Canadian  Government  road  which 
Pacific  earned  $24,428,282  for  carrying  pas-  make  stops  at  points  two  and  five  miles 
sengers;  but  if  it  had  carried  passengers  at  the  apart — this  to  accommodate  passengers,  ship- 
rate  charged  by  the  government  railway  it  pers  of  milk  and  other  products.  On  the 
would  have  received  $1,743,918  less  than  its  other  hand,  its  fast  trains  make  as  good  time 
income  from  this  source.  Or  conversely,  as  similar  trains  on  other  roads, 
had  the  Intercolonial  Railway  charged  the  Yet  there  is  criticism  of  the  road's  freight 
same  passenger  rate  as  the  Canadian  Pacific,  service.  In  the  present  year  a  member  of 
it  would  have  earned  $203,968  more  than  it  Parliament  complained,  in  debate  on  the 
did  earn  on  its  passenger  service.  In  short,  floor  of  the  House,  that  he  could  not  get  cars 
^"'^  the  government  railway  charged  the  same  — that  they  came  irregularly,  too  few  at  one 
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time,  too  many  at  another.    And  it  seems  higher  grades  of  the  service  are  filled  by  pro- 

that  this  particular  criticism  is  general  and  motions  from  the  lower  grades. 

weU  founded.  One  result  of  this  political  influence  was 

But  it  is  explained  by  a  curious  drcimi-  the  employment  of  too  many  men.    Another, 

stance.    The  Intercolonial,  it  appears,  sends  it  is  charged,  was  the  excessive  use  of  passes; 

himdreds  of  its  cars  into  the  United  States  also  the  practice  of  conductors  failing  to  col- 

espedally  during  the  season  for  moving  wood  lect  fares  was  habitual, 

pulp,  and  these  cars  then  go  all  over  our  A  politician  of  influence  would  dome  to  the 

country.    You  will  find  Intercolonial  cars  in  station  with  several  friends.    Perhaps  the 

California  and  Florida,  in  Oregon  and  Vir-  conductor  owed  his  employment  to  this  man. 

ginia,  in  Iowa  and  Maine.    There  are  4000  At  all  events,  the  conductor  would  consider 

Intercolonial  freight  cars  now  in  the  United  him  a  person  to  placate  and  favor.    So  he 

States.     And  the  American  roads  send  no  would  pass  by  this  man  and  his  friends — ^he 

cars  back  because  the  Intercolonial  is  not  an  would  not  see  them. 

international  road.    When  the  cars  of  other  "Then,  too,"  said  one  in  authority,  whose 

Canadian  roads  go  laden  into  the  United  information  is  absolutely  reliable,  "  tMs  prac- 

States,  American  cars  are  brought  back  in  tice  worked  curiously  on  the  conductor's  per- 

their  place;  for  all  of  them  either  enter  the  sonal  pride.    He  came  to  feel   that,  in  a 

United  States  at  various  points  or  else  have  certain  sense,  he  was  a  part  owner  of  the 

direct  traffic  connection.  line.    It  pleased  him  to  show  his  power  and 

The  principal  objection  to  the  government  importance.     This  feeling  helped  along  the 

operation  of  this  road  is  the  interference  of  conductor's  desire  to  show  his  personal  favor 

"practical    politics"    in    its    management,  to  this  politician  and  his  friends." 

While,  as  I  shall  show,  this  is  being  over-  However,  this  evil  of  issuing  passes  and 

come,   still   it   has   existed — still   exists   in  conductors  permitting  their  friends  to  ride 

diminishing  measure.  free  is  not  pecidiar  to  government  operation 

of  railways.    Consider  our  own  experience  in 

"politics"  in  railroad  management  the  United  States.    Not  xmtil  1906  were  we 

able  to  abolish  the  use  of  passes.    Until  that 

Just  how  have  "politics"  influenced  the  time  members  of  Congress  (with  a  very  few 
road's  operation?  Suppose  a  new  section  conspicuous  and  praiseworthy  exceptions) 
hand  is  needed,  or  any  man  in  the  lower  and  other  government  officials  habitually 
grades  of  the  road's  service, — porter  or  traveled  on  these  accommodating  little  cards, 
sleeping-car  conductor.  In  some  places  he  Even  their  families  went  to  and  from  Wash- 
is  "recommended"  by  a  member  of  Parlia-  ington  without  paying  a  cent, 
ment  who  belongs  to  the  party  in  power.  In  Our  politicians  usually  journeyed  on  dead- 
other  places  he  is  recommended  by  the  local  head  transportation.  The  pass  evil  was  one  of 
patronage  committee  of  the  dominant  party,  the  methods  by  which  our  State  legislatures. 
And  when  so  "recommended  "he  is  employed,  and  Congress  itself,  were  corrupted  and  con- 

"How   did   I   get   my  position?     Why,  trolled  almost  up  to  the  present  .day.    Even 

through  the  Member  from  my  home,   of  now  free  passes  are  employed  by  railways  to 

course,"  said  a  frank  and  bright  young  man  be  used  exclusively  within  the  State  where 

in  the  road's  service.  they  are  issued.    In  countries  where  govem- 

"Did  you  work  for  him  in  his  election?"  ment  ownership  has  been  thoroughly  tried  and 

I  asked.  established  on  strictest  business  principles  the 

"Why,  certainly  I  did;  and  besides  he  pass  evil  is  absolutely  xmknown.    Take  for 

liked  me.    I  wanted  this  job,  and  he  said  he  illustration  Switzerland  and  Germany, 

could  get  it  for  me  and  he  did."  It  is  charged  that  "politics"  has  much  to 

This  is  a  concrete  illustration  within  my  do  with  this  Canadian  Government  road's 

personal  observation  of  how  "politics"  even  equipment.    "For  example,"  said  an  inform- 

naw  influences  appointments  on  this  road.  ant,  "many  useless  stations  were  constructed  y 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  at  the  present  — stations  where  there  could  not  possibly  be  | 

time  most  of  these  employees  are  competent  enough  business  to  justify  them.    These  were  I 

men.    I  hear  that  this  always  has  been  true,  built  on  the  demand  of  some  person  in  that  'j 

especially  as  to  engineers.    These  and  other  locality." 

employees,  the  nature  of  whose  services  re-  "Yes,  that  is  true,"  I  was  told  by  an  official 

quires  it,  imdergo  an  examination  as  to  eye-  high  in  authority.    "But  we  have  closed  up 

sight,   hearing,   etc.,   exactly  as   the  same  a  great  many  such  stations  within  the  last 

classes  of  men  must  do  on  other  roads.    The  three  years." 
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"As  another  illustration,  notice  the  num-  vigilance.    They  hang  like  Cossacks  on  the 

ber  of  trucks  at  the  stations/'  this  man  con-  flanks  of  the  government  every  moment, 

tinued.     "It  is  a  little  item,  but  it  is  illumi-  For,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  party  in  p)ower 

nating.  Sometimes  you  will  find  three  or  four  runs  this  government  railway.     Under  the 

times  as  many  trucks  as  are  needed."    Per-  Canadian  system,  so  unlike  oiu^,  the  party 

sonal  inspection  confirmed  this.    You  may  in  power  is  literally  and  actually  "the  govem- 

count  from  fifteen  to  twenty  trucks  at  the  ment."    So  it  is  responsible  for  the  road's 

station  of  a  comparatively  small  town.  management. 

The  opposition  party  holds  the  party  in  \ 

RAILROAD  SUPPLIES  AND  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS  power  to  the  Strictest  possible  accoimtabiiity.  / 

It  is  hard  to  see,  therefore,  how  dishonestyv 

Much  graver  charges  are  very  freely  made,  or  political  trickery  can  seriously  affect  thej 

It  is  said  that  no  matter  which  party  is  in  road's  financial  transactions, 

power,  and  therefore  in  control  of  the  road's  It  is  a  profoundly  significant  fact  that  the 

management,  unnecessary  siuns  will  be  ex-  management  of  this  road  is  rapidly  becoming 

pended,  especially  in  the  election  years —  non-partisan  in  spite  of  its  origin,  in  spite  of 

which  in  Canada  are  every  five  years — ^for  the  peculiar  fierceness  of  Canadian  partisan 

supplies.    These  supplies,  it  is  declared,  are  politics,  and  notwithstanding  the  Canadian 

not  bought  directly  but  through  middlemen,  party  system  of  government, 
and  are,  in  many  instances,  of  inferior  quality. 

"Of  course,  these  orders  are  placed  where  making  an  end  of  serious  abuses 
they  will  do  the  most  good,"  said  one  critic 

of  the  road.     "  No  one  who  is  not  a  supporter  The  road's  management  is  in  the  hands  of 

of  the  party  in  power  ever  gets  any  orders  for  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals, 

supplies  of  every  kind  that  are  given  by  the  primarily.     By  orders  in  coimcil  in  1909  a 

Intercolonial  Railway."  managing  board  was  created  to  operate  the 

It  is  said  that  out  of  the  profits  made  by  government  railways.    Four  men  constitute 

those  who  thus  sell  supplies  to  the  Inter-  this  board — each  one  a  practical  and  experi- 

colonial  Railway,  contributions  to  the  govern-  enced  raOway  man  appointed  solely  for  his 

^g  party's  campaign  fund  are  expected  to  be  ability,  experience,  and  general  eflSciency. 

■paid  and  are  paid — ^no  matter  which  party  is  This  board  is  purely  a  business  body.    It  has 

fin  power.  been  in  active  charge  of  the  road  for  less  than 

Yet  these  supplies  are  sold  on  bids.    It  is  three  years.    Yet  in  that  time  it  has  made  ] 

supposed  that  the  lowest  and  best  bidder  gets  great    progress    toward    eliminating    "  poll-  / 

the  contract.    Also,  the  letting  of  the  con-  tics"  and  other  abuses  from  the  road's  man-' 

tracts  for  supplies  is  subject  to  vigilant  and  agement. 

hostile  party  scrutiny  in  open  debate  on  the  For  example,  when  the  present  manage- 

floor  of  Parliament.     So  is  every  item  and  ment  began  to  put  this  policy  into  effect 

detail  of  the  road's  expenditures  and  manage-  detectives  were  put  on  the  road  to  discover  • 

ment;  and  t.his  critical  public  examination  is  the  extent  of  the  practice  of  not  collecting  " 

becoming  sterner  every  year.  fares.    Fourteen  conductors  were  caught  at : 

Not  only  do  members  of  Parliament  take  this  the  very  first  week, 
the  greatest  liberties  in  asking  questions  or  The  conductors,  it  appears,  were  only  too 
criticizing  the  government  on  any  detail  of  willing  to  drop  this  political  method  of  pass- 
the  management  of  the  road,  but  the  people  ing  men  on  the  road  free  of  charge.  Indeed, 
themselves  do  the  like.  During  the  debate  I  think  it  never  was  the  conductor's  fault; 
in  Parliament  this  year  on  one  item  of  the  it  was  the  fault  of  the  politicians  who  de- 
road's  operation,  an  honorable  member  manded  that  they  and  their  friends  should 
wanted  to  know  how  much  a  freight  car  cost  be  carried  at  the  people's  expense, 
and  why  it  was  that  the  government  road  did  It  is  said  quite  freely  that  "politics"  en- 
not  charge  more  than  twenty-five  cents  a  day  tered  into  the  freight  business  quite  as  much 
for  the  use  of  its  cars  in  the  United  States,  as  into  the  passenger  service.  As  an  illus- 
tration, you  will  be  told  that  underbilling  of 

THE    GOVERNMENT    IS    HELD    TO  f^^j  j^^    ^^         j^^    ^    ^^^^^    ^    ^^^^^^^ 

STRICT  ACCOUNT  passengers  for  nothing. 
So  you  can  see  that  the  management  of  the  Suppose  that  the  limit  allowed  in  the  load- 
road,  for  which  the  prevailing  party  is  re-  ing  of  any  car  is  24,000  pounds.     Suppose 
sponsible,  is  harassed  by  the  opposition  to  the  station  agent  has  been  appointed  to  his 
the  extent  of  their  utmost  ingenuity  and  position  through  the  influence  of  some  man 
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who  ships  his  freight  at  this  station.    The  The  facts,  substantially  as  charged  by  the 

shipper  loads  the  car  very  much  heavier  than  Halifax  paper,  were  regretfully  admitted  by  a 

the  limit  allowed;  but  the  station  agent  makes  prominent  official  of  the  railway.    "It  was 

the  bill  show  merely  the  regulation  limit.  bad,  inexcusably  bad/'  said  this  man,  ''but. 

Even  if  this  charge  be  true,  all  of  us  know  while  no  excuse  can  be  offered  for  it,  one  must 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  government  owned  admit  that  it  was  a  small  matter  compared 
and  operated  roads.  Remember  the  serious  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  same  nature 
abuses  from  which  American  business  and,  which  have  occurred  in  many  of  your  Amer- 
indeed,  our  whole  people  suffered  in  the  mat-  ican  privately  owned  roads;  some  of  them 
ter  of  rebates.  This  was  one  of  the  scandals  supposedly  of  the  highest  character  in  their 
of  American  railway  management;  and,  al-  management.  But,"  said  he,  "just  be- 
though  all  of  our  ninety  millions  of  citizens  cause  this  is  a  government  owned  and  oper- 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  yet  we  were  ated  road,  the  enemies  of  the  government 
not  able  to  free  ourselves  from  it  until  four  or  railway  ownership  have  magnified  this  ind- 
five  years  ago.  dent  a  million  times." 

Also,  the  prompt  furnishing  of  cars  to  some  So  well  intrenched,  however,  has  the  new 

shippers  and  the  willful  withholding  of  cars  business  management  become  in  the  short 

from  other  shippers  by  the  managements  of  space  of  its  brirf  existence,  and  so  rigidly  alert 

our  various  American  railways  is  a  drami-  and  aggressive  is  the  party  scrutiny  in  Parlia- 

stance  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  American  ment  of  every  detail  of  the  road's  operation, 

shipper.    Oiu*  own  railway  abuses  went  even  that  such  a  case  of  graft  is  now  impossible, 

further — ^remember  the  shocking  facts  re-  Should  anything  of  the  kind  be  proved  to- 

vealed  in  the  investigation  of  the  Pennsyl-  day,  it  woidd  cause  the  instant  disnussal  of  the 

vania  Railway  management  within  the  last  whole  managing  board  of  the  road  if,  indeed, 

few  years.    Even  if  every  one  of  the  charges,  it  would  not  overthrow  the  party  in  power, 
in  respect  to  free  passes,  underbilling,  and 

political  favoritism  made  against  the  Cana-  employees  all  unionized 
dian  Government  road  were  true  and  then 

multiplied  by  ten,  they  do  not  approach  the  We  now  come  to  perhaps  the  most  impor- 

facts  admitted  in  like  matters  by  American  tant  feature  of  the  road's  operation, — the 

raUway  managements  up,   almost,   to   the  employees.    In  the  case  of  a  railway,  the 

present  hour.  employment  of  whose  men  was  so  largely 

These  charges  against  the  Canadian  Gov-  influenced  by  "politics"  as  the  Intercolonial 
emment  road  are  indignantly  denied  by  the  Railway,  one  would  suppose  that  the  em- 
government;  but  even  if,  heretofore,  they  ployees  would  be  inefficient.  Very  emphatic 
have  been  true,  it  is  certain  that  these  abuses  cally  this  is  not  the  case.  The  great  bulk  of 
are  being  ended  rapidly,  if  lately  they  have  the  employees  take  pride  in  their  work.  One 
not  been  eliminated  altogether.  does  not  hear  any  complaints  of  carelessness 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  fol-  or  shirking  of  duty  by  brakemen,  firemen,  or  ^ 

lowing  incident  to  occur  to-day.    A  powerful  engineers,    by    section    men,    shopmen    or  ' 

newspaper  in  Halifax  made  this  charge:  The  telegraphers. 

railway  needed  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  its  AU  employees  on  this  government  road  are 
shops;  instead  of  buying  it  directly  from  the  organized  just  as  they  are  on  the  Swiss  Gov- 
owner,  it  bought  it  from  an  influential  poli-  emment  railways.  The  road  is  run  exclu- 
tidan  who  supported  the  dominant  party,  sively  by  men  who  belong  to  some  labor 
This  man  got  an  option,  from  the  owner  of  imion.  There  is  not  ^  employee,  I  believe, 
the  land,  to  purchase  it  for  about  $20,000.  in  the  whole  service  who  does  not  belong  to 
He  instantly  sold  the  land  to  the  railway  for  his  appropriate  labor  organization, 
some  $45,000  and  did  not  pay  a  cent  for  the  Every  brakeman  on  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
land  until  he  had  gotten  his  check  from  the  way  is  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
government,  way  Trainmen;  every  engineer  is  a  member 

Thus,  the  paper  charged,  in  this  single  case  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers; 
a  profit  of  about  $25,000,  was  made  by  this  every  fireman  is  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
middleman  without  any  effort  or  expense  on  hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen;  every  conduc- 
his  part.  And  this  $25,000,  of  course,  came  tor  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  A  libel  suit  ductors.  All  these  imions  are  American  labor 
was  brought  against  the  editor  of  this  paper  organizations, — organizations  first  formed  in 
by  the  person  whom  he  accused  of  having  the  United  States  and  with  their  heaviest 
made  this  deal;  but  the  editor  won  the  suit,  membership  in  the  United  States. 
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Then,  in  addition,  a  new  union  has  been  strikes  on  our  roads.    More  than  once  the 

formed  called  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  men  have  applied  for  an  increase  of  pay,  but 

Railway  Employees.    This  union  was  formed  always  the  government  and  the  men  have 

for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  all  railway  em-  agreed.    Speaking  by  and  large,   the  em-^ 

ployees  who  were  not  eligible  to  join  any  ployees  get  about  the  same  wages  and  are  I 

other  union.    So  the  sleeping-car  conductors,  paid  in  about  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  J 

the  men  in  the  dining-car  service,  etc.,  belong  of  other  roads. 

to  this  union.    This  Canadian  Brotherhood  The  only  case  where  the  management  of 

of  Railway  Employees  was  first  organized  on  the  road  did  not  agree  with  the  men  who 

this  government  railway.  applied  for  increase  of  pay  was  in  the  case  of 

"The  organization  of  the  laboring  men  the  telegraphers.    The  railway  management 

who  are  employed  on  the  Intercolonial  Rail-  refused  to  increase  the  telegraphers'  pay  as 

way  has  had  an  excellent  eflFect,"  said  one  much  as  they  asked.     They  demanded,  I 

informant,  himself  an  employer  of  labor  and  believe,  an  increase  of  $70,000  a  year.    The 

none  too  friendly  to  the  principles  of  trade  management  offered  $25,000. 

unionism.     "It  is  very  certain,"   said  he.  On  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  accept  this, 

"  that  organized  labor  has  corrected  many  of  both  the  management  and  the  men  agreed 

the  grosser  abuses  which  'poUtics'  has  in-  to  ask  for  a  board  of  conciliation  under  the 

jected  into  the  road's  operation."  Industrial  Disputes  Act  and  refer  the  whole 

"For  example,"  he  explained,  "after  the  matter  to  this  board.    The  board  was  ap- 

unions  were  thoroughly  established  among  pointed,  both  sides  heard,  and  s|>eedily  an 

the  railway's  employees,  it  was  impossible  award  was  made  increasing  the  men's  pay 

for  politicians  longer  to  cause  the  discharge  of  $35,000  a  year.    With  this  award,  both  the 

an  efficient  employee  on  political  grounds,  men  and  the  railway  management  were  satis- 

This  had  been  practised  before  to  a  degree  fied.    So  that  this  dispute  was  settled  easily 

which,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  scandalous,  and  speedily. 

"The  labor  unions  sternly  insisted  that  no  The  older    employees   are  being  retired 

employee  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  should  on  pensions.    The    fund   from  which  this 

be  discharged  except  for  a  genuine  cause.    He  pension  is  paid  is  contributed  half  by  the  "^ 

had  to  be  at  fault.     So  the  party  in  power —  railwry  and  half  by  the  men,  and  is  quite 

and  this  means  the  real  power  that  runs  the  generous  in  its  amount, 
railway — was  confronted  with  a  civil  service 

among  the  railway's  employees  and  a  mili-  claims  for  injuries 
tant  civil  service  at  that." 

"Then,  too,"  said  the  Premier  of  a  prov-  The  practice  of  business  principles  also  is 

ince  who  belonged  to  the  dominant  party,  "it  appearing  in  the  accident  department.    With 

was  found  to  be  bad  politics  to  discharge  men  very    few    exceptions,    the    road    promptly 

merely  for  the  reasons  of  politics.    The  man  settles  with  those  who  are  injured, 

discharged  for  that  cause  would  become  very  Heretofore,  it  would  seem  that  "politics" 

bitter  against  those  who  discharged  him  and  influenced  the  settling  of  accident  claims, 

so  would  all  of  his  relatives  and  friends.    All  The  management  of  the  road  did  not  want 

these  would  enlist  their  friends  and  so  a  pub-  to  offend.    The  party  in  power  wanted  all 

lie  sentiment  would  spring  up.    Thus,  it  was  the  favorable  opinion  it  could  get.    It  did 

found  to  be  bad  politics  to  discharge  a  man  not  care  to  have  any  community  incensed  by 

except  for  good  cause."  sympathy  for  an  injured  person.    And  so  the 

It  always  has  been  impossible  to  touch  settlement  for  the  injury  was  as  generous  as 

engineers  or  telegraphers,  except  for  ineffi-  was  the  desire  of  the  party  in  power  to  be 

ciency.    That  would  be  too  dangerous  as  a  popular. 

sheer  matter  of  safety  in  the  operation  of  the  But  under  the  new  policy  all  this  is  changed, 

road.    But  the  net  result  of  the  organization  Excessive  claims  are  being  refused.    For  ex- 

of  the  employees  on  this  government  road  ample,  there  is  the  recent  case  of  a  Miss 

has  been  to  abolish  politics  in  the  discharge  Hamilton,  a  trained  nurse.     She  was  seri- 

of  men.    The  management  of  the  road  would  ously  injured;  but  the  railway  contended  that 

not  (even  if  it  could)  destroy  the  labor  unions  this  was  through  no  fault  of  the  railway  or 

into  which  all  its  employees  now  are  gathered,  any  of  its  employees.    The  young  woman 

Curiously  enough  there  has  been  only  one  demanded  $10,000.  The  railway  flatly  re- 
considerable  strike  on  this  government  owned  fused  to  pay  it.  So  the  matter  was  taken  to 
and  operated  road — and  it  was  local  and  of  the  Exchequer  Court  at  Ottawa,  which  is  the 
small  importance  compared  with  the  great  only  court  in  which  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
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can  be  sued.    The  railway  brought  to  court  there  yet  is  a  great  and  fundamental  defect," 

Miss  Hamilton's  witnesses  free  of  charge,  said  an  unusually  intelligent  and  well-in- 

After  the  case  had  been  heard,  the  judge  (for  formed  business  man,  who  is  the  president  of 

there  is  no  jury  in  this  court)  awarded  Miss  the  board  of  trade  of  one  of  the  various  cities 

Hamilton  $5200.  served  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway.    "That 

defect,"  he  explained,  "is  this:  The  officials 

THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILROAD  KEPT  OUT  OF  and  management  of  the  line  cannot  risk  any 

INDUSTRIAL  UNDERTAKINGS  of  the  government's  money  in  developing  a 

mine,  for  example:  They  cannot  go  into  the 

When  it  comes  to  entering  into  profitable  lumber  business.    They  must  be  very  careful 

business  enterprises,  which  pay  other  Cana-  about  extending  their  branches.   They  merely 

dian  roads  so  well,  the  government  road  is  are  salaried  government  officials  earning  their 

manacled  hand  and  foot.    One  notable  fea-  living  by  running  the  road  and  liable  to  have 

ture  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  even  that  living  stopped  if  they  imdertake 

Northern  is  their  system  of  hotels.    By  far  any  enterprise  or  do  anything  subjecting 

the  best  hotels  in  Canada  are  railway  hotels,  them  to  considerable  criticism  for  a  year 

and  some  of  these  are  quite  as  good  as  any  or  two." 

hotels  in  the  world.    This  would  be  a  profit-  "But,"  said  an   earnest  defender  of  this 

able  business  for  the  Intercolonial  Railway  to  government   owned   and  operated  railway, 

undertake.  "after  all,  is  this  not  right  ?    You  Americans 

"  But  it  does  not  do  it,"  said  a  keen  student  seem  to  think  so;  for  did  you  not  pass  a  law 

of   Canadian  politics  in  general,   and   the  only  three  or  four  years  ago  prohibiting  your 

IntercolonialRailway  in  particular,  "because  interstate  railways  from  doing  other  than 

of  politics.     The  management  of  the  road,  railway  business — such,  for  example,  as  the 

which  in  reality  is  the  party  in  power,  does  owning  and  operating  of  coal  mines?" 

not  want  to  get  the  hotel-keepers  down  on  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  practical  business 

it.    If  the  Intercolonial  should  propose  to  go  man,  as  it  is  that  of  many  others  in  Canada, 

into  the  hotel  business  as  the  Canadian  Pa-  that  while  the  government  ownership  and 

dfic  has  done,  every  hotel  along  the  route  operation  of  railways  may  be  all  right  for  a 

would   instanUy   become   opposition   head-  thoroughly  settled  country,  whose  resources 

quarters."  are  fully  developed  and  systematized,  it  is  a 

"But  even  if  the  operation  of  the  road  was  bad  thing  for  an  undeveloped  and  thinly 

thoroughly  purged  and  cleansed  of  politics,  settled   country. 


A  WORLD'S  CONGRESS  ON  HYGIENE 

BY  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITCHELL 

DISEASE  is  not  a  natural  condition.    It  in  the  protection  of  water  supplies  from  pol- 

seems  to  be  aknost  solely  the  result  lution,  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects 

of    the    formation    of   people   into  groups  that  carry  disease,  in  the  establishment  of 

and  their  gradually  congested  form  of  liv-  higher  sanitary  standards  in  places  of  dense 

ing.    With   this   congestion    and   with   ig-  living,   in   the   maintenance   of   protective 

norance  prevailing   for    many   generations  measures  among  children  in  schools,  in  the 

and  centuries  as  to  the  nature  of  disease  spread  of  information  to  arouse  the  ignorant 

it  is  no  wonder  that  habits  of  slothfulness  from  their  disregard  of  health  laws.    All  of 

have  formed  and  the  laws  of  health  have  these  features  were  strongly  emphasized  and 

been  violated   flagrantly  and   continuously  illustrated   at   the   Fifteenth   International 

by  men  of  all  stages  of  civilization.     The  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  which 

task  of  the  health  authorities  of  to-day  is  to  met  at  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  week 

overcome  the  inertia  of  these  many  years,  to  beginning    on  September  23, — the  first  of 

teach  the  lesson  of  individual  responsibility  these  congresses  to  be  held  in  America, 

while  setting  up  oflScially  created  safeguards.  The  2000  or  more  delegates  included  men 

No  longer  do  people  consider  the  subject  known  throughout  the  world  as  authorities 

of  hygiene  one  to  be  relegated  to  the  special-  on  the  safeguarding  of  health.    Dr.  Simon 

ists  and  the  scientists.    They  are  taking  an  De  Unterberger,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  guard 

intelligent  interest  in  matters  of  food  purity  corps,  privy  coimdlor  and  honorary  physician 
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of  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  Sir  measles  and  of  typhus  fever.  Measles,  they 
George  M*Crae  of  Edinburgh,  vice-president  declared,  are  transmitted  when  the  sufferers 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland;  sneeze  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  not 
Dr.  Axel  Hoist  of  the  University  of  Christi-  by  the  scaling  off  of  the  patient's  skin, 
ania;  M.  Melis,  principal  director  attached  Typhus  fever  is  transmitted  from  person  to 
to  the  general  health  service  in  the  army  of  person  by  body  parasites  —  conmion  body 
Belgium;  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon;  Sir  Thomas  lice  they  declared  are  the  only  transmitters  of 
Oliver,  of  the  University  of  Durham  College  the  disease. 

of  Medicine,  England;  Dr.  WilhelmHisof  the  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon,  of  Paris,  declared 
University  of  Berlin;  Dr.  Briber,  a  pupil  of  that  in  his  belief,  after  long-continued  and 
Dr.^  Koch,  discoverer  of  the  tuberculosis  carefid  investigations  in  three  great  coun- 
badllus,  and  himself  the  discoverer  of  the  tries  of  Europe,  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  bever- 
ptomaine  baciUus;  Dr.  LoefiQer,  discoverer  of  age  is,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  at  least  the 
the  diphtheria  baallus;  Prof.  Herman  Straus  principal  contributing  cause,  of  tuberculosis, 
head  of  the  Jewish  Hospital  at  Berlin;  Drs.  Liver  diseases,  Bright's  disease,  paresis, 
Jacques  Loeb  and  Simon  Flexner  of  the  locomotor  ataxia,  insanity  and  even  cancer, 
RockefeUer  Institute;  Professor  Goertner  of  he  declared,  find  twice  or  three  times  as 
the  University  of  Jena;  Nathan  Straus,  the  many  victims  among  drinkers  as  non- 
founder  of  the  Straus  laboratories  for  pas-  drinkers, 
teurization  of  milk;  Prof.  Dr.  Alfred  Petters- 

son  of  the  national  medical  corps  of  Sweden ;  new  facts  about  hookworm  and  other 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  the  celebrated  specialist  on  maladies 

children's  diseases,  besides  many  of  our  own 

leading  scientists,  were  among  the  many  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  of  the  Army  Medical 
prominent  delegates  in  attendance.  Corps,  described  the  methods  of  hookworm 

treatment.    The  most  famous  case  of  hook- 

niPORTANT  discoveries  MADE  KNOWN       worm  disease  in  medical  annals  formed  a 

living  exhibit  at  Dr.  Stiles'  lecture.    "This 

Announcements  of  many  medical  dis-  boy,"  he  explained,  "  came  from  the  sand  belt 
coveries  were  made  which  may  rank  in  im-  district  of  the  South.  He  was  brought  into 
portance  with  the  von  Behring  annoimce-  the  government  hospital  a  year  ago  in  a 
ment  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  at  the  Congress  dying  condition,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
of  1893  ^^d  the  Pasteiu*  anti-rabic  treatment  reception  was  regarded  largely  in  the  light  of 
jn  1889,  ^^d  whith  should  give  a  mighty  scientific  material;  it  was  thought  nothing 
impetus  to  the  rapidly  growing  movement  coidd  save  him.  His  condition  was  14  per 
for  better  sanitary  conditions,  bringing  about  cent,  of  par.  Under  treatment  he  became 
a  better  popular  imderstanding  of  hygienic  54  per  cent,  of  par  within  six  weeks,  and 
principles  and  accomplish  a  standardization  to-day  he  is  98  per  cent,  of  normal.  He  is 
of  hygienic  methods  through  the  world.  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  though  still 

Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  of  the  University  of  short  for  his  age,  he  has  grown  four  inches 
Durham  College  of  Medicine,  England,  an-  within  the  past  twelve  months."  By  way  of 
nounced  the  discovery  of  a  chemical  com-  contrast,  Dr.  Stiles  then  brought  forward 
pound  that  will  reduce  the  coal-dust  evil  in  another  boy  still  suffering  from  the  disease, 
naines  to  the  minimum — a  practically  certain  "This  boy,"  he  said,  "is  foiurteen  years  old, 
preventive  of  coal-dust  explosions  which  now  but  mentally  he  grades  only  nine  and  one- 
cause  enormous  loss  of  life.  half  years  old.    I  found  him  in  a  school  con- 

Dr.  Frederick  G.  Novy,  of  the  University  taining  sixty-three  pupils,  and  if  there  was  a 
of  Michigan,  annoimced  the  discovery  of  a  healthy  child  among  them  all  I  did  not  see 
micro-organism  with  which  he  expects  to  wipe  him.  This  boy  can  be  entirely  ciued  of  his 
out  bubonic  plague.  This  minute  organism  disease  in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  He  is  now 
is  peculiarly  fatal  to  rats,  the  bearers  and  32  p>er  cent,  of  par."  Dr.  Stiles  said  that  the 
disseminators  of  the  plague.  It  is,  however,  methods  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both 
so  pathogenic  to  rats  that  a  dose  of  one  one-  simple  and  cheap. 

hundredUi-millionth  part  of  a  cubic  centi-  Prof.  Albert  Pettersson,  of  Stockholm, 
meter  is  instantiy  fatal.  Sweden,  announced  the  discovery  of  the 

Drs.  Joseph  Goldberger  and  John  F.  specific  bacillus  that  causes  infantile  paral3rsis 
Anderson,  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  United  The  bacillus  is  so  extremely  minute  that  it 
States  Public  Health  Service,  announced  the  has  hitherto  escaped  the  m^es  of  the  finest 
discovery  of  the  method  of  transmission  of  bacterial  filters  devised.    With  the  discovery 
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of  the  germ  that  causes  the  disease,  it  was  the  care  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and 
stated  that  a  certain  remedy  and  cure  for  it  of  children  below  normal  in  inteUectual  de- 
will  speedily  be  found.  velopment.    The  sex  hygiene  exhibit  showed 

That  trachoma,  an  eye  disease  which  pre-  in  much  detail  methods  of  instructing  ipoth- 
vents  the  entrance  of  thousands  of  foreign  ers  in  teaching  children  on  that  subject.  The 
emigrants  into  America  each  year,  which  theory  is  that  children  should  be  taught  mat- 
afflicts  other  thousands  of  American  school  ters  relating  to  sex  hygiene  and  shown  the 
children,  and  which  rages  with  peculiar  ma-  dangers  of  certain  diseases  and  vicious  habits 
lignancy  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West,  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  where 
often  causing  blindness,  is  caused  by  an  ex-  they  can  contract  them.  There  seemed  to 
tremely  minute  bacillus,  was  the  ^scovery  be  no  doubt  that  knowledge  of  this  character 
annoimced  by  Dr.  Anna  W.  Williams  of  the  should  be  imparted  to  children  in  the  proper 
research  laboratory  of  the  New  York  Depart-  manner  rather  than  that  they  shoiild  be 
ment  of  Health.  The  isolation  of  this  bacillus,  allowed  to  gain  such  knowledge  by  associa- 
it  is  expected,  will  result  speedily  in  the  dis-  tion  with  vicious  companions;  but  there  was 
covery  of  a  method  of  combating  the  disease,  division  of   opinion   in   the   discussions   as 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  for  the  to  whether  such  subjects  should  be  taught 

sanitary  workers  in  the  south  was  told  by  in  the  public  schools  and  by  general  lectures. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Bass  of  the  medical  department  of  or  whether  a  general  propaganda  should  be 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  who  laimched  to  urge  parents  to  impart  such 

has  succeeded  in  growing  the  malaria  parasite  instruction. 

outside  the  human  body.     Such  a  parasite  This  was  the  first  opportunity  that  has 

was  exhibited  at  the  exposition  hall.    The  been  given  in  this  coimtry  for  sanitarians  and 

laboratory  cultivation  of  this  parasite  has  other  workers  in  hygiene  to  show  what  has 

hitherto  alwa)rs  been  regarded  as  an  impossi-  been  accomplished  since  about  1880,  when 

bility  by  scientists  for  the  reason  that  the  modem  sanitary  methods  may  be  said  to  have 

creature  is  "an  intracellular"  organism.    Dr.  gained  their  first  foothold  in  Boston.    The 

Bass's  announcement  produced  a  sensation,  exhibit  showed   that  great  advances  have 

as  no  previous  inkling  of  the  successful  out-  been  made  and  that  the  practical  results  due 

come  of  his  work  had  been  made  public.   The  to  sanitation  have  been  largely  the  outcome 

next  step  is  the  remedy.  of   original   research   carri^   on   by   State 

boards  of  health  and  medical  organizations. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  HYGIENE  •«, 

THE   army's   CREDITABLE   SHOWING 

In  connection  with  the  congress  thjere  was 
also  held  an  exposition  on  hygiene  represent-  No  work  stands  out  more  distinctly  than  the 
ing  all  phases  of  hygienic  activity  in  the  researches  by  the  officers  of  the  mecUcal  corps 
United  States.  This  exhibit  opened  on  Sep-  of  the  United  States  army.  Many  people 
tember  16  and  dosed  on  October  5.  Many  assume  that  the  medical  corps  of  the  army 
of  the  federal  departments  had  exhibits,  is  organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
about  half  the  States,  and  a  number  of  cities,  the  sick  and  wounded  in  battle,  but  as  a 
New  York  had  exhibits  in  several  of  the  sec-  matter  of  fact  investigations  conducted  by 
tions.  There  was  an  exhibit  by  the  New  this  corps  into  methods  for  the  control  and 
York  Bureau  of  Education,  one  by  the  New  reduction  of  such  widespread  and  terrible  dis- 
York  Department  of  Health,  and  the  New  eases  as  typhoid  fever,  hookworm,  beri-beri, 
York  Department  of  Labor  had  one  of  the  and  yellow  fever,  were  considered  so  note- 
largest  and  complete  exhibits.  One  of  the  worthy  that  a  Diploma  of  Superior  Merit  was 
most  striking  exhibits  was  that  of  the  De-  awarded  to  the  army  for  its  investigations  on 
partment  of  Public  Health  of  the  American  these  subjects.  The  Medical  Corps  estab- 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  It  showed  by  lished  the  mode  of  transmission  of  yellow 
means  of  new  and  very  beautiful  models  fever  by  the  mosquito  and  therefore  the  fact 
many  phases  of  the  manner  in  which  water  that  it  was  possible  to  stamp  out  the  scourge, 
becomes  polluted  and  the  methods  of  purify-  In  hookworm  investigations  this  corps  in 
ing  it  and  of  treating  sewage.  Porto  Rico  first  established  the  reason  for  the 

Two  of  the  newest  hygienic  developments  economic  inefficiency  of  the  natives  of  the 

attracting  the  greatest  attention  were  ex-  island — over  90  per  cent,  being  affected — and 

hibits  on  mental  hygiene  and  on  sex  hygiene,  found  the  means  of  cure,  and  applied  it. 

The  exhibit  on  mental  hygiene  showed  the  To-day  the  industrial  efficiency  of  Uie  people 

great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  of  Porto  Rico  has  probably  been  doubled,  and 
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there  has  followed  a  widespread  propaganda  into  full  operation  in  the  field  next  to  the 

throughout  the  Southern  States,  where  the  exposition    building.     The   cooking   school 

disease  is  prevalent,  under  the  joint  direction  consisted  of  fourteen  ovens  and  half  a  dozen 

of  thp  Rockefeller  Institute  and  the  United  tents,  most  of  which  were  used  to  store  the 

States  Public  Health  Service,  associated  with  foods  cooked.     With  incidental  equipment 

State  boards  of  health.  the  school  comprised  a  plant  said  to  be  large 

Beriberi  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the  enough  to  feed  an  army  of  50,000  men.    The 

Philippines,  and  it  was  found  to  exist  among  navy  exhibit  of  housekeeping  was  a  kitchen 

people  who  subsisted  largely  on  rice — milled  and  crew's  mess  table,  shown  exactly  as  they 

rice  where  the  outside  covering  has  not  been  appear  on  a  warship.    In  addition,  the  navy 

removed.     By  changing  the  rations  among  had  a  full-sized  model  of  a  warship  operating 

the  people  and  putting  a  prohibitive  duty  room. 

upon  white  milled  rice,  the  disease  has  been  A  striking  feature  in  the  section  devoted  to 

practically  eradicated  among  the  Philippine  child  hygiene  and  infant  mortality  was  an 

scouts.  electric  light  that  flashed  and  went  out  every 

In  typhoid  fever  compulsory  vaccination  ten  seconds,  day  and  night.    This  light,  ac- 

was  first  adopted  in  the  United  States  Army  cording  to  statistics  compiled  through  the 

and  as  the  result  typhoid  has  been  eliminated  coSperation  of  health  officials  in  every  coun- 

therein;  the  troops  stationed  in  Texas  during  try  of  the  civilized  world,  marked  with  each 

last  year's  maneuvers  had  no  such  fever,  flash  the  passing  of  a  baby  life.    Somewhere 

whereas  the  death  toll  from  typhoid  during  the  in  the  world,  according  to  the  health  authori- 

Spanish- American  war  enormously  exceeded  ties,  a  baby  under  one  year  old  dies  every  ten 

the  niunber  of  killed  and  wounded  in  battle,  seconds,  a  total  of  8640  infant  lives  snuffed 

out  in  each  twenty-four  hours. 

DEMONSTRATION  CARS  An  exhibit  of  a  large  nmnber  of  patent 

medicines,   so-called   skin   foods,   etc.,   was 

Exhibits  which  attracted  considerable  at-  shown,  together  with  chemical  analyses  of 
tention  were  the  demonstration  cars  equipped  the  articles  exhibited.  A  well-known  "  beauty 
with  various  apparatus  and  models  used  by  cure"  was  shown  by  analysis  to  contain  large 
the  State  boards  of  health  of  California  and  quantities  of  a  salt  of  mercury  which,  usal 
Louisiana  to  illustrate  to  residents  of  the  continuously,  is  capable  of  producing  ma- 
small  cities  and  towns  of  the  States  the  most  lignant  facial  disfigurements.  Patent  medi- 
modem  methods  of  preventing  diseases.  In  cines  that  are  widely  advertised  were  shown, 
the  California  car  an  exhibit  of  special  interest  by  analysis,  either  to  be  absolutely  worthless 
was  the  model  farmhouse,  showing  the  con-  or  to  contain  highly  harmful  habit-forming 
ditions  resulting  from  overcrowding  and  lack  drugs.  This  exhibit  was  presented  by  the 
of  ventilation.  Moimted  specimens  of  dis-  American  Medical  Association,  which  for 
ease-carrying  flies  and  mosquitoes  and  dia-  many  years  has  been  active  in  its  campaign 
grammaticdbarts  showing  their  anatomy  were  against  patent  medicines  of  all  kinds, 
important  factors  of  the  exhibit.  The  two  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Depart- 
Louisiana  cars  contained  five  sectional  ex-  ment  of  Agriculture  showed  the  methods  by 
hibits  on  child  hygiene,  pure  food,  pathological  which  foods  are  adulterated  and  colored  with 
illustrations,  and  anatomical  specimens.  harmful  dyes,  while  the  Bureau  of  Animal 

Hawaii  showed  wax  models  illustrating  the  Industry  of  the  same  department  exhibited 

effects  of  leprosy  on  the  natives  of  that  terri-  in  a  refrigerator  fresh  portions  of  meat  that 

tory.    The  models  are  the  work  of  a  priest  had  been  rejected  by  its  inspectors  because 

who  has  devoted  his  life  to  work  among  the  of  the  presence  of  such  diseases  as  tuberculo- 

lepers  of  Molokai.  sis,  hog  cholera,  etc.    In  another  case  which 

The  United  States  army  and  navy  showed  was  highly  illuminated  were  shown  eggs  that 
the  methods  of  cooking  followed,  the  army  had  been  in  storage  for  varying  lengths  of 
being  represented  by  one  of  its  cooking  time  and  had  been  kept  under  improper  con- 
schools,  which  was  moved  bodily  and  put  ditions  before  being  stored. 
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WE  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late,  al-  Even  where  the  indebtedness  for  water- 
though  not  too  much,  about  the  con-  works  purposes  does  not  affect  the  legal  bor- 
servation  of  natural  resources  as  applied  to  rowing  power  of  the  city,  nevertheless  the 
rivers,  forests,  irrigation,  etc.,  but  we  have  magnitude  of  the  water  debt  may,  as  a  matter 
heard  little  about  the  possibilities  and  needs  of  fact,  lessen  the  ability  of  the  city  to  borrow 
of  such  work  within  our  large  cities.  The  for  other  purposes.  This  is  especially  true 
problem  has  burst  upon  us  suddenly.  where  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  investment 

With  our  absorption  in  what  is  to  many  the  in  the  water  department  is  made  unusually 
far-away  problem  of  Alaskan  coal  lands  and  large  by  poor  business  methods,  or  by  waste. 
Rocky  Mountain  irrigation  schemes  of  the 

federal  government,  and  the  preservation  of        importance  of  the  waste  element 
our  forests  and  undeveloped  water  powers, 

we  have  overlooked  the  conservation  problem       For  every  million  gallons  of  daily  use  or 
at  our  very  doors.     While  we  are  rightly  waste  of  water  in  our  cities,  we  must  have 
concerned  to  irrigate  our  Western  plains,  we  an  investment  of  $226,000.     This  is  easily 
spend  vast  sums  in  the  unneeded  irrigation  computed  from  the  government  report  on 
of  the  subsoil  of  oiu*  cities  with  the  costly  statistics  of  cities  for  the  year  1907.    About 
leaks  and  waste  in  our  public  water  supplies.    $100,000  of  this  cost  of  construction  is  re- 
quired for  piunping  stations,  gravity  systems, 
VAST  SUMS  EXPENDED  FOR  MUNICIPAL       titration  plants,  a^d  the  larger  street  mains, 
WATER  SUPPUES  ^  ^j  ^y^  ^^^  ^^^y  affected  by  the  amount 

In  the  special  report  of  the  United  States  of  water  used.  The  new  Catskill  supply  will 
Census  Bureau  on  the  statistics  of  cities,  in  cost  New  York  about  $300,000  per  nullion 
1907,  it  was  shown  that  the  ninety-one  cities  gallons  of  daily  use.  One-half  of  the  annual 
of  over  50,000  population  had  paid  out  for  op>erating  cost  of  over  $600,000  for  filtration 
waterworks  systems  $617,000,000.  Since  and  pumpage  in  Pittsburgh,  and  one-half 
then  New  York  City  alone  has  expended  over  of  the  pumpage  expense  of  $800,000  in 
$15,000,000  for  extensions  within  the  city  Chicago  could  be  saved  if  those  cities  wasted 
limits,  and  is  paying  $2,000,000  a  month  only  the  amoimt  of  water  per  capita  that  is 
toward  the  vast  Catskill  project,  whose  first  wasted  in  Milwaukee  and  I^vidence. 
installment  is  estimated  to  cost  $112,000,000  Let  us  consider,  for  example,  two  places 
for  a  daily  supply  of  300,000,000  gallons,  of  100,000  population  each,  or  two  districts  of 
through  a  hundred-mile  aqueduct.  that  population  in  a  large  city.   Let  us  assiune 

Los  Angeles,  in  June,  1907,  voted  a  bond  that  in  the  one  there  is  a  use  and  leakage  or 
issue  of  $23,000,000  to  bring  259,000,000  other  waste  of  150  gallons  daily  per  capita, 
gallons  daily  from  a  point  225  miles  away,  and  in  the  other  only  75  gallons  per  day  per 
and  is  now  spending  millions  more  to  utilize  capita.  The  one  will  require  a  daily  supply 
electric  power  from  the  aqueduct.  Cindn-  of  15,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  the  other 
nati  has  been  spending  over  $10,000,000  re-  of  one-half  that  amount,  or  7,500,000  gallons, 
cently  on  her  water  department,  Buffalo  over  The  second  city  or  district  will  save  an  invest- 
$5,000,000,  and  Philadelphia  over  $30,000,-  ment  of  at  least  $750,000,  or  $37.50  for  every 
000,  while  the  enormous  expenditures  at  family  of  five,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  it  will 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Washington,  nm  far  beyond  this  amount;  to  say  nothing 
and  elsewhere,  for  either  more  or  purer  water,  of  the  saving  of  operating  expenses  for  pump- 
during  the  past  few  years,  need  only  to  be  age  or  filtration,  where  either  is  required, 
referred  to  here.  To  provide  such  enormous  Could  not  this  extra  $750,000,  now  so 
supplies,  the  credit  of  the  city  has  to  be  obviously  doing  good  to  nobody,  be  far 
strained  and  heavy  burdens  have  to  be  im-  better  spent  in  our  schools,  public  buildings, 
posed  upon  the  water  consumers  or  the  tax-  parks  or  playgrounds?  The  question  is  well 
payers  for  operating  expenses,  sinking  fund  worth  our  consideration.  Thecostof  thewater- 
and  depredation  charges.  works  systems  in  our  1 58  largest  dties  exceeds 
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the  cost  in  these  cities  of  all  their  school-build-  remedial  measuiies 
ings,  libraries,  art  galleries  and  museums,  dty 

hospitals,  jails,  almshouses,  reformatories,  and  Fortunately  we  are  not  in  the  dark,  as 

fire  departments  combined.     Is  it  not  time  in  the  case  of  cancer,  with  respect  to  fimda- 

to  study  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this?  mental  remedies.    The  engineering  profession 

is  well  aware  of  two  lines  of  attack  that  in- 

the  menace  of  exhaustion  sure  permanent  and  decisive  victory.    Action 

only  awaits  the  wider  dissemination  of  this 

The  problem  has  still  another  aspect.    The  knowledge.     These   two  remedies   are  not 

existing  supply  of  water  in  a  dty  may  not  antagonistic  to  each  other,  but  go  hand  in 

cost  a  large  amoimt  per  million  gallons,  but  hand.     The  first  is  the  metering  of  every 

the  supply  may  be  so  limited  in  quantity,  service,  i,  e.,  every  pipe  bringing  water  into 

especially  in  dry  seasons,  that  great  loss  and  a  building,  and  the  second  is  the  detecting 

suffering  may  result  from  waste  and  leakage,  and  stopping,  in  various  wa3rs  known   to 

The  pressure  of  water  is  often  so  reduced  that  engineers,  of  nearly  all  the  leaks  and  waste 

the  third  and  fourth  floors  in  large  sections  at  the  piunps  and  street  mains  and  in  service 

of  dties  like  Chicago  or  New  York  fail  to  pipes  leading  therefrom  to  fire  hydrants  and 

secure  any  water  at  all  at  certain  hours  of  buildings. 

the  day,  in  both  sunmier  and  winter,  because  While  these  two  lines  of  action  are  simple 
the  mains,  and  still  more  the  services  and  in  theory,  their  application  to  modem  Ameri- 
fixtures,  are  leaking  and  wasting  in  innumer-  can  dties  requires  much  time  and  a  large 
able  places.  The  valves  in  the  water  mains  amoimt  of  tact  and  skill.  A  considerable 
of  Brooklyn  have  been  at  times  throttled  amount  of  money,  also,  is  necessary,  in  order 
at  night  so  that  leaks  may  be  stopped  by  that  the  water  department  may  own  and 
greatly  redudng  the  flow  of  water  in  the  control,  set  and  repair,  at  its  own  expense, 
mains.  The  result  in  case  of  fire,  imless  the  all  meters  and  all  valves  at  the  curb,  as  well 
water  department  reaches  the  spot  in  time  as  the  piping  in  the  streets.  But  so  great  is 
to  open  the  valves,  is  easily  imagined.  the  return  on  the  investment,  and  so  import- 
So  imminent  is  becoming  the  exhaustion  ant  is  the  advantage  to  a  community  in  an 
of  our  supply  of  fairly  pure  water,  that  at  a  assured  supply  of  water,  pure  in  quantity  and 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  Water  sufiSdent  in  pressure,  without  large  increase 
Works  Association,  prominent  engineers  seri-  in  bonded  indebtedness,  that  there  would 
ousljr  discussed  the  question  whether  a  further  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  a  moment's  delay, 
diminution  of  the  supply  might  not  force 

them  to  go  to  the  enormous  expense  of  a  results  of  metering 
duplicate  system  of  pumps,  water  mains, 

and  house  plumbing,  so  as  to  supply  only  The  writer  has  elsewhere  shown  the  results 

a  small  amount  of  pure  water  at  high  metered  of  imiversal  metering,  combined  with  proper 

rates  for  drinking  purposes,  while  furnishing  investigation  and  checking  of  waste  in  the 

an   inferior,   undrmkable   supply    "doped"  street  mains  and  at  the  pimips,  in  scores  of 

with  chlorine  for  other  uses.  our  prosperous  dties  of  all  sizes  and  charac- 

The  summer  of   191 1   brought  home  to  teristics  of  population  and  business.    Many 

millions  of  American  dtizens  Uie  danger  of  dties  have  reduced  their  daily  consumption 

a  shortage  of  water.    Its  use  was  restricted  of  w^ater,  outside  of  the  use  for  business  pur- 

or  refused  altogether  in  many  places  for  such  poses,  to  somewhere  between  thirty  gallons 

important   purposes    as    the   sprinkling   of  and  fifty  gallons  per  day  per  capita.   Business 

streets,  lawns,  and  parks.    Serious  shortages  use,  if  entirely  metered,  will  usually  bring 

were  reported  all  the  way  from  California  and  the  total  reasonable  use  for  all  purposes, 

Texas   to   New   York   and    Massachusetts,  induding  unavoidable  leakage  and  waste, 

Temporary   expedients,    such   as   house-to-  to  from  sixty  to  eighty  gallons,  in  most  dties, 

house  inspection  and  the  imposition  of  fines  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  few  remaining  dties, 

and  penalties,  Were  adopted,  and  for  the  time  to  from  eighty  to  one  himdred  gallons,  daily 

being  these  checked  the  waste  somewhat  and  per  capita.    The  total  use  is  bdow  sixty-five 

relieved  the  situation.    But  with  the  return  gallons  a  day  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

of  popular  indifference  after  the  fall   and  Minn.,  Madison,  Wis.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Cov- 

winter  rains,  and  with  the  impracticability  ington  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 

of  continued  house-to-house  inspection,  and  Lawrence  and  LoweU,  Mass.,  and  in  many 

of  fines  and  penalties,  former  conditions  of  other  largely  metered  dties. 

waste  have  been  rapidly  restored.  Washington,  D.  C,  is  just  waking  up  to 
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this,  and  has  decided  to  meter  all  her  services  residents  m^  still  obtain  water  free  if  they 

during  the  next  six  years,  at  an  estimated  are  willing  to  transport  it  from  a  nearby 

cost  of  $819,000,  in  order,  as  the  Commis-  supply  and  are  indiflFcrent  as  to  its  quality, 

sioners  of  the  District  have  just  rep)orted.  But  for  a  pure  supply  we  must  go  farther  and 

that  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  water  farther  away,  and  bring  water  from  distant 

supply  by  the  construction  of  an  additional  lakes  and  mountain  streams,  or  pump   it 

aqueduct  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,000,000  from  deep  wells,  or  filter,  at  great  expense, 

may  be  postponed  indefinitely.  the  waters  that  were  once  our  joy  and  tonic. 

The  expense  thus  entailed,  which  the  user 

PREVENTABLE  LEAKAGE  must  help  to  bear,  is  great  enough  at  best. 

If  the  present  ratio  of  waste  and  leakage 

The  entire  metropolitan  district  of  Boston  continues,  the  problem  wUl  indeed  be  serious, 
and  its  many  suburbs  will  be  metered  within 

the  next  few  years.    In  a  few  cities  proper  ineffective  pxniPiNG 

efiforts  are  being  made  to  investigate  and  stop 

the  stealing  of  water,  and  also  to  stop  the  With  the  usual  lack  of  knowledge  of  civic 
various  underground  leaks.  Some  New  York  matters  in  this  country,  we  have  hardly  as 
City  engineers  have  held  that  there  was  not  yet  realized  this  change.  But  our  ignorance 
much  preventable  waste  in  that  dty,  yet  goes  still  farther.  It  is  not  even  known,  in 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  during  the  most  cities,  how  much  water  enters  into  the 
past  year  by  tiie  exercise  of  only  part  of  the  distribution  system  from  day  to  day.  Al- 
methods  introduced  by  the  writer  when  though  three-foiurths  of  the  pumps  of  Chi- 
Deputy  Water  Commissioner  in  1910,  the  cago's  water  department  are  comparatively 
consumption  was  reduced  25  per  cent., —  new,  the  city  engineer  of  that  city  has  re- 
a  reduction  sure  to  prove  largely  temporary  ported  within  a  few  months  that  15  per  cent, 
if  the  other  details  that  were  part  of  the  orig-  of  all  the  water  piunped  from  the  lake  sh'ps 
inal  plan  are  not  carried  out.  through  the  pumps  back  into  the  lake  with- 
Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  miUions  of  doUars  out  ever  reaching  the  mains  at  all.  In  Mil- 
continue  to  be  appropriated  in  most  of  our  waukee,  recently,  one  piunp  was  foimd  to 
cities  for  an  increase  of  supply,  while  less  be  putting  into  the  mains  only  59  per  cent, 
than  one-tenth  as  much  money  is  grudgingly  of  the  water  it  raised  from  the  pump-well, 
given  for  stopping  preventable  and  abso-  The  average  slip  of  the  piunps  for  the  year 
lutely  needless  waste.  In  most  cases  the  was  estimated,  from  a  series  of  tests,  to  be 
problem  of  waste  prevention  has  not  been  9.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  water  pimiped,  in- 
seriously  studied.  No  engineer  who  has  given  stead  of  less  than  one  per  cent,  as  the  depart- 
much  study  to  the  question  doubts  the  ment  had  previously  supposed.  In  Phila- 
wisdom  and  urgency  of  a  great  campaign  for  delphia,  five  years  ago,  a  comparatively  new 
water  conservation  if  four  out  of  five  of  our  highgrade  pimip,  supposed  to  be  pumping 
cities.  Why  is  the  country  still  asleep?  30,000,000  gallons  a  day,  was  actually  deliv- 
ering into  the  mains  only  9,000,000  gallons 
PURE  WATER  CANNOT  BE  "FREE  AS  air"  a  day.    Fcw  of  OUT  water  departments  have 

any   measuring   devices   upon   their   mains 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.    In  the  running  from  the  reservoirs  or  pumps,  and 

first  place,  outside  of  the  engineering  pro-  consequently  they  have  no  clearer  idea  of 

fession  there  has  been,  until  of  late,  dense  how  much  water  they  must  account  for  than 

ignorance  on  the  subject.    We  often  hear  it  they  have  as  to  what  becomes  of  it  after 

said  that  water  should  be  free  as  air.    And  so  entering  the  mains, 
it  is,  in  lake  or  brook  or  mountain  spring. 

But  pure,  clean,  soft  water,  at  a  pressure  the  question  of  health 

sufficient  for  the  modem  home,  can  never 

be  free  as  air.    The  lake  or  river  a  few  miles      Again,  it  is  assumed  by  many  ordinarily 

distant  that  gave  us  satisfactory  water  ten  intelligent  people  that  if  a  meter  is  placed 

years  ago  is  now  polluted  by  the  summer  in  the  basement,  the  people  will  use  too  little . 

tourists  or  the  permanent  settlers  on  its  water  for  health  and  cleanliness.     Yet  the 

shores.    Because  water  is  as  free  as  air  as  it  healthiest  large  dty  in  this  country  last  year 

flows  by  the  door  of  the  farmer,  or  rises  in  was  Cleveland,  which  meters  all  its  water, 

the  well  of  the  village  householder,  we  do  and  has  done  so  for  several  years!     From 

not  realize  how  much  it  costs  in  the  modem  a  careful  study  of  this  matter,  the  writer  is 

dty.    Along  some  rivers,  even  in  cities,  the  prepared  to  challenge  the  production  of  any 
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evidence  that  the  metered  cities  in  this  coun-  claim  that  with  universal  metering  tenants, 

try  are  inferior  in  health  and  cleanliness  on  either  out  of  spite  or  through  ignorance  that 

the  average  to  those  cities  that  are  immetered.  could  not  be  prevented,  would  deliberatdy 

Surely  the  physicians  and  sodal  workers  waste  great  quantities  of  water  by  leaving 

would  have  observed  it  if  there  had  been  any  faucets  running  when  no  water  was  needed. 

difference  in  these  respects,  caused  by  meters.  Experience  elsewhere  has  shown,  however, 

The  idea  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  that  this  fear  is  mostly  imaginary.    Isolated 

the  people  in  unmetered  cities.    In  many  of  cases  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 

oiu:  large  cities  water  does  not  cost  over  through  spite,  may  occur,  but  landlords  are 

15  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  and  in  many  able  usuaUy,  either  directly  or  through  their 

of  the  smaller  cities  not  over  30  cents.    Even  agents,  to  educate  the  ignorant  and  prevent 

at  40  cents  per  thousand  gdlons,  however,  the  vicious  in  this  matter.    A  tenant  may,  it  1 

one  gets  twenty-five  gallons  of  water,  or  is  true,  out  of  spite,  smash  the  windows  or 

two-thirds  of  a  barrel  for  one  cent.    At  this  doors,  carry  off  the  keys,  or  deface  the  walls, 

price  even  the  poorest  learn  to  be  as  free  but   that   is   hardly  an   argument  against 

with  the  use  of  water  for  drinking  and  clean-  providing  either  windows  and  doors,  or  ke3rs, 

ing  and  other  necessary  uses  as  if  they  did  or  paint  and  paper.    Experience  has  shown 

not  have  a  meter.  that  the  nimib^  of  cases  of  spite  work  in 

To  overcome  and  entirely  vanquish  this  the  matter  of  wasting  water  under  a  meter 
imaginary  objection  to  meters,  as  weU  as  system  is  infinitesimal, 
to  prevent  too  large  a  reduction  of  revenues.  Many  people  in  immetered  districts  let 
it  is  customary  to  make  a  minimimi  charge  water  run  to  prevent  freezing  of  the  pipes  in 
against  every  building,  which  must  be  paid  winter  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  ice  in  summer, 
whether  the  full  amoimt  of  water  covered  The  Albany  water  department  has  discovered  * 
by  this  minimum  is  used  or  not.  Even  with  that  a  cold  winter  night  increases  the  pump- 
the  minimum  charge,  most  people  save  money  age  nearly  twice  as  much  as  did  the  great 
on  their  water  bills  by  having  a  meter,  while  Capitol  fire  of  March  29,  1911.  It  does  not 
the  minimum  amount  for  which  they  must  appear  to  be  any  function  of  the  water  de- 
pay  exceeds  the  requirements  of  sanitation  partment,  however,  to  supply  deficiencies 
and  decent  living.  in  either  ice  or  pliunbing.    It  is,  moreover, 

astonishing  to  note  how  quickly,  under  a 
PLUMBING  REPAIRS  AND  WASTE  PREVENTION  meter  system,  landlords  and  householders 

find  it  practicable  to  stop  most  of  the  waste 

Where  the  commimity  owns  the  plant,  and  from  all  these  sources,  without  resulting  in 
where  the  water  department  puts  in  and  any  hardship  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
cares  for  all  the  meters  free  of  charge,  the  The  number  of  property  owners  who  lose, 
popular  ignorance  and  prejudice  against  directly  and  indirectly,  more  than  [they  gain 
meters  and  water  conservation  would  be  soon  by  meters  and  other  forms  of  waste  detection 
overcome  if  certain  selfish  interests,  few  but  and  prevention  causes,  must  be  a  very  small 
powerful,  were  not  vigorously,  though  some-  percentage  of  the  population,  or  more  com- 
times  secretly,  miseading  the  people.  plaints  would  be  heard  from  them  in  the 

One  of  these  influences,  sometimes  hostile  hundreds  of  metered  dties  all  over  this 
to  waste  prevention  in  any  form,  is  that  of  country. 

the  landlord  of  large  tenement  blocks.  He  Another  opposing  factor,  and  one  working 
sees  that  with  proper  mimidpal  housekeep-  secretly,  is  sometimes  Uiat  of  large  contract- 
ing he  would  have  to  pay  dearly  for  neglecting,  ors  seeking  to  build  or  enlarge  pumping 
for  any  considerable  time,  the  leaks  in  h^  stations,  reservoirs,  filtrations,  etc.  While 
plumbing,  which  is  often  poor  and  old  and  these  men  are  securing  large  contracts  which 
out  of  date.  In  the  great  majority  of  build-  someone  must  pay  for,  they  are  occasionally 
ings,  however,  the  expense  of  keeping  the  loud  in  their  assertions  that  water  should  be 
plumbing  in  order,  in  metered  dties,  is  not  free  as  air, — or  are  getting  someone  else  to 
found  to  be  a  serious  matter.  One  evidence  say  it  for  them.  They  present  their  bills, 
of  the  fact  that  this  and  other  popular  ob-  all  the  same,  for  the  contracts  tJiey  p)erform 
jections  can  be  met  was  shown  by  every  in  bringing  this  "free ''water  to  the  consumer. 
Clevdand  alderman  voting  in  favor  of  the 

meter  appropriations  during  the  completion  cheating  the  meter 

of  universal  metering  from  1906  to  1910. 

In  New  York  City  a  large  niunber  of  land-  There  is  sometimes,  also,  opposition  from 
lords  have  shouted  themselves  hoarse  over  the  a  few  large  consiuners  who,  under  a  flat  rate 
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system,  are  paying  less  than  their  rivals  for  trace  to  actual  use  by  private  consumers  and 

the  same  amount  of  water.    In  other  cases  to  reasonable  use  by  charities  and  by  the 

a  by-pass  is  boldly  placed  around  the  meter,  dty,  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  water  entering 

and  the  spedous  claim  is  set  up  that  it  is  the  piunps  and  distributing  reservoirs,  will 

there  merely  for  possible  use  in  case  the  meter  ere  long  be  as  deeply  disgraced  as  is  a  gas 

should  fail  to  work.    Again,  secret  taps  are  company    to-day    that    cannot    reduce   its 

made  in  the  street  mains,  and  hidden  pipes  unaccounted-for  gas  below  20  per  cent, 

are  run  from  them  into  buildings.    It  is  little  In  conserving  these  water  supplies,  which 

wonder  that  firms  or  individuals  that  are  capa-  are  becoming  of  almost  priceless  value,  our 

ble  of  such  acts  as  these  are  averse  to  any  con-  dties  will  not  only  secure  great,  direct,  and 

servation  policy  that  may  lessen  their  ability  lasting  benefits,  but  will  be  attaining  ad- 

to  cheat  the  water  department  by  such  means,  ministrative  experience  that  will  be  of  vital 

inportance  in  handling  lighting  and  traction 

GREATER  REWARDS  FOR   SPENDERS    THAN  j     -.i.              i>i           *.?  j.                   'ji 

ojuwixx.*  ju:.o/**u^o  XV*  orx^vtAJiuif^  xixjxrt  ^^^  othcr  problems  that  are  rapidly  commg 

FOR  SAVERS  to  the  front.  The  question  of  water  conserva- 
Again,  the  pride  of  some  offidals  and  en-  tion  is  not  only  comparatively  new,  but  it 
gineers  in  building  monuments  to  their  names  differs  from  most  of  die  problems  before  us. 
in  the  shape  of  great  constructive  works,  is  The  majority  of  our  dties  own  thdr  water- 
often  greater  than  their  dvic  pride  in  leading  works.  Barring  exceptional  cases,  in  these 
a  movement  which  would  indefinitely  post-  mimicipal  plants,  there  is  no  spedal  privilege 
pone  the  construction  of  many  of  these  mon-  concerned  in  fighting  the  public  interests, 
uments.  To  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  new  There  are  no  would-be  owners  of  liunber, 
pimiping  stations  and  watersheds,  seems  to  coal  lands,  and  water  rights  for  power  and 
some  engineers  and  heads  of  departments  as  irrigation  purposes,  to  be  opposed.  The 
better  than  the  expenditiure  of  one-third  as  opposition  of  the  small  minority  of  contract- 
much  money  for  prevention  of  waste  which  ors  and  property  owners  above  considered, 
necessitates  these  constructions.  Apparently  can  be  easily  swept  aside  by  an  enUghtened 
it  often  requires  less  energy  to  keep  filling  public  opinion.  The  engineering  profession 
the  leaky  barrel  than  to  mend  the  leaks,  and  the  su[)erintendents  of  our  water  depart- 
Cities  offer  larger  fees  to  the  man  who  spends  ments  advise, — often  feebly,  but  on  the  whole 
their  money  than  to  the  man  saves  it.  The  unitedly, — the  restriction  of  water  waste, 
rigid  inspection  of  mains  and  valves  and  the  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  water  con- 
installation  of  the  small  but  effective  water  servation  in  our  dties  is  the  ignorance  and 
meter  bring  far  less  fame  and  far  more  com-  therefore  the  indifference  of  the  people  on 
plaints  than  does  an  enlargement  of  the  the  subject.  But  the  Ught  is  breaking, 
source  of  supply  at  an  enormous  expenditure  The  report  just  received  from  the  Metro- 
of  time  and  money.  But  fortunately  fame  politan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  of  Boston 
is  also  beginning  to  attach  to  the  promoters  and  suburbs,  shows  how  the  steady  increase 
of  conservation  and  effidency.  Pioneers  in  of  meters  has  brought  down  the  daily  con- 
securing  a  wise  use  and  saving  of  these  neces-  sumption  and  waste  of  water  in  191 1  to 
sities  of  life  may  soon  be  as  highly  honored  a  lower  amount  than  any  year  since  1903, 
and  as  well  paid  as  are  those  who  provide  and  within  3  [)er  cent,  of  any  year  since  1901. 
for  extravagant  waste.  All  this  has  occurred  without  any  appredable 

change  in  either  the  health  or  deanliness  of 

A  DEFINITE  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  the  people  or  increase  of  friction  between 

landlord  and  tenant.   In  short,  the  experience 

The  metering  of  all  business  supplies  at  of    Clevdand    is    being    repeated,    where, 

once,   the  gradual  extension  of  meters  to  through  universal  metering  and  other  meth- 

house  supplies,  the  best  attainable  super-  ods  of  waste  detection  and  prevention,  the 

vision  of  the  meters  actually  in  use,  a  con-  writer  effected  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half 

stant,    systematic,    thorough    investigation  in  the  daily  pumpage,  from  1901  to  1909, 

of  leaks  in  street  mains  and  services  and  all  with  substantially  the  unanimous  endorse- 

supplies,  whether  metered  or  not,  are  de-  ment  of  ph3rsidans,  social  settlement  work- 

mands  of  the  hour.    The  dty  that  cannot  ers,  and  members  of  the  dty  coundL 
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pROFESSOR  BEMIS  has  shown  in  the  puted  the  amount  of  water  flowing  through 

-*■    preceding    article   how   serious   is   the  the  main  under  investigation  with  an  accu- 

enormous   wastage   of   water  in   American  racy  of  about  2  per  cent, 
dties,  and  quite  properly  indicates  how  this       In  essence  the  pitometer  of  the  water  engi- 

can  be  remedied  by  the  installation  of  meters  neer  is  based  on  the  old  Pitot  tube,  originsdly 

and  the  elimination  of  inefficiency  and  leak-  devised  about  1732  by  a  French  engineer  of 

age  in  piunping  plant  and  distribution  sys-  this  name.    Here  an  L-shaped  tube  with  a 

tem.    The  application  of  meters  to  service  short  horizontal  arm  was  placed  in  a  flowing 

pipes  and  their  utility  is,  of  course,  ob\dous,  liquid,  this  horizontal  arm  being  arranged  in 

and  their  general  use  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  direction  of  the  current  and  terminating 

mimidpal  administration,  for  these  instru-  in  an  orifice  open  toward  the  approaching 

ments  are  now  supplied  in  numerous  satis-  flow.    The  vertical  arm  being  filled  with  the 

factory  forms.     But   the  actual   detection  liquid,  the  height  of  the  colimin  will  depend 

and  prevention   of   inefficiency  and  waste  upon  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  will  of 

in  a  waterworks  system,  taking  place  as  it  course  rise  above  the  position  it  would  as- 

may  at  any  point  from  the  source  of  supply  sume  were  the  liquid  at  rest.     Now  in  the 

to  where  the  service  pipe  enters  the  con-  instnunent  employed  for  measuring  the  flow 

sumer's  premises,  is  rather  a  broader  matter,  in  mains  under  pressure  a  second  and  similar 

involving  engineering  of  a  special  character.  L-shapyed  tube  is  also  placed  in  the  flowing 

Every  study  of  water  consiunption  must  liquid  but  with  the  short  jirm  turned  in  the 

depend  upon  methods  of  measurement  and  direction  of  the  retreating  flow  so  that  there 

their  results.    These  require  the  determina-  will  be  a  corresponding  lowering  of  level  equal 

tion  of  water  flowing  in  city  mains  without  to  the  rise  in  the  first  tube.    Combining  two 

interfering  with  its  use  or  creating  inconveni-  tubes  and  supplying  a  means  for  reading  the 

ence  to  the  consumers.     It  is  necessary  to  difference  in  level  with  the  aid  of  a  mathe- 

ascertain  the  amount  of  water  flowing  into  a  matical  formula  we  can  readily  measure  the 

given  main  or  district  and  from  it  subtract  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.    Then, 

the  amount  that  is  found  to  be  leaving  the  knowing  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the 

main    or   district    imder   investigation. .   If  pipe  and  multiplying  by  the  velocity,  we  have 

every  consumer  in  this  district  is  provided  the  amount  passing  in  a  imit  of  time, 
with  a  water  meter  the  total  registration       From  the  simple  tubes  of  Pitot  various  hy- 

should  correspond  with  the  measurements  of  draulic  engineers   through   many   years  of 

the  engineers  and  any  discrepancy  obviously  experiment   and   research   have   evolved   a 

would  be  due  to  undergroimd  leakage.  practical  instrimient  for  current  measiu'e- 

The  first  essential,  therefore,  is  to  provide  ment  which  finds  wide  application  in  the 
some  means  of  determining  the  flow  of  water  investigation  of  the  flow  of  water  in  closed 
in  the  mains  with  requisite  precision,  and  this  pipes.  The  size  and  shape  of  tubes  and 
is  found  in  the  pitometer — ^an  instrument  which  onfices  have  been  studied  and  perieded,  re- 
readily  can  be  applied  to  any  main  through  cording  mechanism  has  been  developed,  and 
which  water  is  flowing  under  pressure.  This  the  whole  apparatus  has  been  so  arranged 
device  figures  most  prominently  in  leakage  that  it  can  be  applied  at  any  point  on  a  main 
investigations  and  the  determination  of  of  any  size  with  no  greater  trouble  than 
pumping  station  efficiency,  where,  as  Professor  would  be  involved  in  making  a  simple  service 
Bemis  has  shown,  and  instanced  in  the  case  connection.  The  two  tubes,  with  the  appro- 
of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  station,  an  ab-  priate  orifices,  are  mounted  on  a  rod  which 
normal  amoimt  of  slip  or  other  element  of  can  be  inserted  in  a  main  through  an  ordi- 
ineffidency  may  develop.  A  simple  instru-  nary  i-inch  standard  corporation  cock.  The 
ment,  when  once  installed,  it  may  be  left  with  rod  containing  the  Pitot  tubes  by  means  of 
its  photographic  recording  mechanism,  and  a  coupling  and  gland  is  inserted  through  the 
without  other  attention  than  the  daily  re-  outlet  and  is  adjustable  so  that  the  orifices 
moval  of  the  sensitized  paper  and  rewinding,  may  stand  at  any  height  in  the  main.  Rub- 
it  will  supply  data  from  which  may  be  com-  ber  tubes  connect  the  upper  ends  of  the  Pitot 
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tubes  with  a  long  glass  man- 
ometer or  U-tube  contain- 
ing a  colored  liquid.  If  the 
water  in  the  main  is  flowing 
there  will  be  of  course  a 
difference  of  pressure  in  the 
two  Pitot  tubes  which  will 
be  indicated  by  the  red 
liquid  in  the  U-tube. 

To  obtain  a  series  of 
readings  over  a  consider- 
able interval  of  time  the 
pitometer  is  employed  with 
a  photographic  recording 
apparatus  where  light  from 
an  illuminated  slit  shines 
through  the  U-tube  upon 
a  revolving  dnun  of  sensi- 
tized paper,  the  fluctuation 
of  level  of  the  red  liquid 
being  duly  recorded.  Such 
an  instrument  can  be 
mounted  wherever  a  pipe 
is  uncovered,  but  usually 
it  is  installed  in  a  small 
temporary  house.  These 
recording  pitometers  may 
be  placed  on  the  mains  en- 
tering a  city  or  leaving  a 
pumping  station  and  the 
entire  supply  determined, 
or  they  may  be  used  for  a 
single  district  or  line  of 
mains  where  the  supply 
^  can  be  isolated  if  desired  by 
valves  or  otherwise,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  amount 
of  water  leaving  the  district  or  mains  under  narrowing  the  area  under  examination  and 
observation  may  be  measured  by  a  second  set  studying  the  consumption  by  meter  readings, 
of  pitometers.  Thus  in  191 1  the  Division  of  where  possible,  or  by  examinaUon  of  plumb- 
Water  Measurement  and  Waste  of  the  New  ing  and  other  condiUons. 
York  City  Department  of  Water  Supply  Where  sep>arate  house  tests  are  required 
making  a  series  of  pitometer  measurements  an  instrument  known  as  the  aquaphone  is 
of  the  flexible  joint  pipes  crossing  the  East  employed.  This  is  a  form  of  sensitive  tele- 
River  to  Bladcwell's  and  Ward's  islands  phone  receiver  with  a  long  steel  rod  which 
found  in  the  case  of  the  former  a  daily  leak-  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  service 
age  of  4,ooo,ocx)  gallons  and  for  the  Ward's  pipe  or  main  either  directly  or  through  the 
Island  pipe  a  loss  of  i  ,700,000  gallons  daily,  curb  cock  whose  stem  comes  to  the  surface  of 
Both  sets  of  mains  were  straightway  repaired  the  street  or  sidewalk.  Any  sound  of  the 
and  this  extraordinary  leakage  stopped.  flow  of  water  in  a  main  under  pressure  such 

Where  the  mains  are  old  and  maintenance  as  is  caused  by  the  escape  of  water  through 
has  not  been  good  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  a  leak  or  flowing  through  a  service  pipe  or 
a  single  secdon  and  study  it  in  detail.  If  the  partially  opened  valve  will  be  heard  at  the  re- 
consumption  between  11  p.  M,  and  5  A.  m.  in  ceiver.  Now  in  testing  a  service  connection  it 
a  district  does  not  show  a  marked  decrease  is  usual  to  see  that  all  cocks,  faucets,  valves, 
over  that  of  daytime,  when  use  should  be  etc.,  in  a  building  are  dosed  and  if  the  plumb- 
maximum,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  mains  ing  is  in  good  condition  there  must  be  leak- 
are  leaking  or  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  age  along  the  service  pipe.  This  instrument 
leaky  fixtures.    This  is  detected  by  gradually  is  usually  employed  by  the  inspectors  at  night. 


THE    FLOW     OF    WATER     IS    HEASUKED,— 
MOUNTED  IN   TEllPOBAKV    HOUSE    ON   ONE   OF   THI 
UAIHS  SUPPLYING  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

PROBLEM 

BY  H.   S.  GILBERTSON 

THE  misdeeds  of  aldermen  and  legislators  years  its  first  by-product  is  now  a  demand  for 
have  a  way  of  bursting  forth  out  of  a  the  reconstruction  of  the  wider  political  imit. 
picturesque,  heroic  setting.  They  break  into  In  Iowa,  the  County  Clerks'  Association  has 
the  headlines;  the  Grand  Jury  takes  notice;  broken  into  the  situation  by  going  on  record 
public  sentiment  drives  along  the  prosecution  in  favor  of  a  method  of  selection  which 
and  there  follows  a  general  cleaning  up,  and  would  relieve  them  of  their  elective  inde- 
perhaps  some  real  constructive  reform.  Even  pendence  and  place  them  under  the  authority 
under  normal  conditions,  the  possibility  of  of  the  district  judges.  New  Jersey  has  caught 
attracting  public  attention  is  likely  to  be  the  idea  of  simplicity,  and  has  enacted  an 
a  useful  preventive.  optional  law  which  would  permit  the  abolish- 
But  what  of  a  government  which  does  not  ment  of  the  big,  cumbersome  board  of  super- 
make  such  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  visors  and  substitute  a  small  commission 
the  dramatic  sense?  The  county  falls  in  this  vested  with  broad  powers  of  control, 
category.  It  has  no  big  franchises  to  give  But  more  notable  than  any  of  these,  and 
away  and  no  Senators  to  raise  a  "jack-pot."  entirely  original  in  its  conception,  is  the  con- 
It  runs  along  in  its  dull,  prosy  routine,  filing  stitutional  amendment  in  California,  which 
records  of  real-estate  transfers  and  court  was  adopted  in  October,  191 1,  and  which  is 
proceedings,  making  surveys,  executing  court  now  being  brought  into  use  in  the  counties 
processes,  and  keeping  prisoners.  Barring,  of  Los  Angeles  and 'San  Bernardino  and  seri- 
here  and  there,  the  activity  of  a  vigorous  ously  discussed  in  several  others.  This  is  the 
district  attorney,  there  are  few  visible  and  measure  by  which  home-rule  in  matters 
physical  evidences  that  the  county  is  at  of  local  self-government  was  extended  to 
work  at  all — except  in  the  tax-collecting  counties,  in  somewhat  the  same  form  in 
season.  which  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  cities  for 
But  for  all  that  the  county  is  not  the  center  a  period  of  over  thirty  years.  Its  primary 
of  the  problem  of  modem  civilization,  it  is  object  is  to  bring  within  reach  of  the  people 
beginning  to  be  a  field  of  interesting  discovery,  of  the  counties  the  advantages  of  the  short 
Particularly  is  it  being  brought  into  sharp  ballot  and  the  consequent  fixing  of  responsi- 
and  unfavorable  comparison,  in  many  in-  bility  which  it  entails  without  imposing  upon 
stances,  with  the  dty  governments  within  diverse  communities  any  hard  and  fast  form 
its  own  confines,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  organization. 

where  commission  government  has  gained       Proceeding  from  a  still  different  point  of 

headway.    The  denizens  of  these  cities  have  view,  the  group  of  Oregon  Progressives,  of 

witnessed  the  passing  away  of  the  city  coun-  which  Mr.  W.  S.  U'Ren  is  the  leader,  have 

cil,  with  its  petty  ward  bickerings  and  its  worked  out  a  most  interesting  suggestion 

noisy  inertia,  and  of  a  hopelessly  ineffective  for  county  reform.    This  is  part  of  a  radical 

system  of  administration;    they  have  seen  reconstruction  of  State  government  toward 

the  foundations  laid  for  efficiency  and  econ-  which  the  Initiative  and  Referendimi  move- 

omy  and  secret  councils  abandoned  for  the  ment  in  Oregon  had  been  tending.    But  the 

policy  of  the  "  open  road."  details  of  the  Oregon  county  plan  come  in  for 

discussioh  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

THE     CONTAGION     OF     POLITICAL     SIMPLICITY 

WHAT     WAS     LEARNED     ABOUT     NEW     YORK 

The  inference  is  natural:    If  commission  counties 

government  could  encompass  these  changes  And  not  only  has  the  county  been  coming 

for  cities,  clearly  there  is  a  chance  for  similar  to  the  fore  as  the  result  of  the  constructive 

revamping  of  the  county  system.     And  so  measures  taken  in  cities,  but  in  a  number  of 

it  happens  that  in  half  a  dozen  widely  sepa-  localities,  on  its  own  account,  it  has  achieved 

rated  States  where  the  new  simplified  dty  an  unenviable  reputation  for  eating  into  the 

government  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  finances  of  the  tax-payers  without  showing 

604 
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commensurate  benefits.    Some  five  years  ago  short  of  a  species  of  i^dieval-miqctainess 

several  counties  in  New  York  began  to  con-  persuade  us  to  take  sen^Ny^  suUi  ah*  officer 

tribute  to  the  high  cost  of  living  by  sending  as  the  sheriff?   Mod6rnpblitical  organization 

the  tax  rate  leaping  and   bounding  from  has  reduced  this  erstwhile  powerful  officer 

thirteen  dollars  per  thousand  valuation  to  to  the  dimension^bf  a  court  messenger.   Once 

amounts  varying  from  twenty  to  thhty  dol-  he  was  the  personal  representative  of  the 

lars.    The  State  ComptFoll^  sent  his  exam-  King  in  the  county  and  the  "Keeper  of 

iners  successively  into  five  or  six  counties  King's  Peace."    Now,  especially  in  populous* 

where  they  disclosed  administrative  condi-  centers,   he   has   been   displaced   by   well- 

tions  whici  were  astonishing,  even  in  com-  equipped  municipal  police  forces  and  State 

parison  with  the  revelations  which  have  been  nulitia;   and  in  rural  sections  he  is  a  joke, 

made  public  in  a£Fairs  of  great  cities, — so  But  while  the  office  itself  has  atrophied,  its 

very  astonishing  in  fact  that  the  examinations  outward  dignity  is  hardly  less  prepossessing 

came  to  a  sudden  stop.  than  formerly.    K  in  any  of  the  forty-seven 

Literally,  the  Comptroller  found  a  wide-  States  in  which  he  is  now  an  elective  officer, 

open  treasury,  which  could  be  picked  at  the  a  proposition  were  made  to  reduce  him  to  his 

instance  of  half  a  dozen  elective  officers,  with  proper  subordination  to  the  judicial  estab- 

no  one  raising  a  dissenting  voice.      In  one  lishment,  a  storm  of  protect  would  arise 

county,  by  a  series  of  resolutions  spread  upon  from  ten  thousand  outraged  democrats.    So 

the  minutes,  and  directly  contrary  to  law,  highly  is  the  sheriflF  regarded  in  some  of  the 

the  board  of  supervisors  had  actually  abdi-  larger  cities  that  he  is  permitted  to  extract 

cated  its  principal  function  as  auditor  of  an  income  estimated  at  $50,000  per  year,  part 

county  bills  to  an  appointee  who  served  with-  of  which,  of  course,  is  added  to  the  "  costs  "  of 

out  bonds  and  was  subjected  to  no  check  litigants  for  extra  quick  service  of  processes 

whatever  beyond  a  perfunctory  annual  ex-  and  is  hidden  away  in  lawyers' fees, 

amination.    Vouchers  for  public  expenditures  And  the  coroner!    Surely  there  is  a  vast 

were  sometimes  burned,  sometimes  stuffed  amount  of  humor  in  our  solemn  march  to  the 

away  in  barrels  and  other  receptacles  without  polls  to  select  the  gatherer-in  of  dead  men's 

reference  to  order  or  sequence.    Officers  like  bones.   Why  has  not  some  one  suggested  that 

the  county  clerk  and  the  county  treasurer  this  officer  be  made  an  attach^  of  the  local 

for  years  had  been  pocketing  fees  which  the  health  department? 

statutes  plainly  stated  were  the  property  of  This  backwardness  and  conservatism  in 

the  State,  not  because  they  were  dishonest  dealing  with  county  officers  has  been  shown, 

but  because  their  predecessors  had  done  so  in  less  ludicrous  ways,  by  comparison  with 

and  that  was  the  only  law  they  had  to  be  some  of  the  tjrpical  developments  in  the  cities, 

guided  by,  and  because  there  was  no  one  by  To  illustrate:  the  idea  of  the  merit  system  of 

to  tell  them  any  different  way.  dvil  service  which  was  provided  for  the  cities 

Incidents  like  these  have  their  local  causes  of  New  York  State  in  1883  was  not  extended 

and  their  local  significance.    But  when  they  to  counties  until  1900.    Massachusetts,  which 

come    from   a    hundred   isolated   localities  has  had  a  mandatory  State-wide  civil  ser- 

throughout  the  country   they  picture  the  vice  law  for  cities  for  many  years,  has  not 

chief  influence  which  has  molded  county  yet  touched  the  problem  in  its  own  dvil 

government,  and  influence  no  better  caUed  divisions;    this,  notwithstanding  that  pre- 

than  by  the  name  of  neglect.    Neglect  on  the  dsdy  siinilar  reasons  for  this  sort  of  protec- 

part  of  the  public  and  of  publicists;  neglect  tion  are  present.    I(o^ver,  it  may  be  scovd 

on  the  part  of  everybody  but  professional  on  the  side  of^j^dgAess  that  Cook  County, 

politidans,  who  have  given  the  subject,  in  Illinois,  is  now  about  to  install  a  most  com- 

their  own  peculiar  way,  the  most  continuous  plete  and  up-to-date  system,  while  in  New 

and  solidtous  care.  Jersey,  the  three  counties  of  Essex,  Mercer, 

and  Hudson,  ^containing,  respectivdy,  the 

A  MEDIEVAL  INSTITUTION  dties  of  Newark,  Trenton,  and  Jersey  City, 

have  recently  adopted  the  State  dvil  service 

The  county,  even  now,  is  essentially  a  law  by  popidar  referendum, 

medieval  institution,  with  modifications  at  Likewise,    the   prindple   of   non-partisan 

special  points  to  meet  the  pressure  of  modem  dections  for  local  officers,  now  in  vogue  in 

life,  and  rardy  has  the  slightest  regard  been  hundreds  of  dties  and  recognized  in  these 

given  to  the  incongruities  and  absurdities  units  as  a  practicably  incontestable  propo- 

of  some  of  the  combinations  in  making  the  sition,  has  made  litUe  or  no  headway  in 

adjustments.    For  how  else  could  anything  counties,  although  the  reasons  for  applying 
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the  principle  here  are  doubtly  cogent.  The  Without  attempting  to  influence  the  result, 
obsciuity  of  county  officers,  the  uninterest-  but  simply  drawing  his  lines  through  the 
ing  chaiacter  of  their  work,  and  the  conse-  most  convenient  open  space,  a  draftsman  got 
quent  lack  of  publicity  which  surroimds  their  the  picture  of  unutterable  confusion  which 
activity  make  for  dark  passages  and  by-ways  appears  on  the  opposite  page.  A  perfect 
of  politics  which  directly  favor  any  sort  of  switchboard  for  tangled  lines!  And  what  is 
bad  political  and  business  practice  of  which  the  meaning  of  it  all?  Simply  that  there  is  no 
irresponsible  individual  officers  or  county  positively  real  administrative  headship  and 
rings  are  capable.  And,  incidentally,  these  subordination  in  the  county  organization, 
same  "rings"  are  important  component  The  statutes  contemplate  that  the  board 
parts  of  State  machines.  of  supervisors  shall  be  responsible  for  the 

county's   financial   management.    But   this 
THE  LONG  COUNTY  BALLOT  board  is  a  large  body,  consisting  of  one  mem- 

ber from  each  town  and  each  ward  of  a  dty 
From  the  standpoint  of  efficient  citizenship,  within  the  county;  and,  like  county  boarcb 
the  really  serious  side  of  county  politics  is  of  supervisors  in  other  States,  it  convenes 
the  effect  which  it  has  upon  the  unwieldiness  only  at  certain  stated  intervals.  Its  members 
and  confusion  of  the  ballot.  It  usually  hap-  have  no  special  qualifications  for  adminis- 
pens  that  the  county  officers  are  chosen  at  trative  work.  There  is  no  continuous  super- 
the  same  time  as  the  State,  judicial,  and  some-  vision  of  the  coimty  business, 
times  even  dty  ticket.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  The  other  administrative  officers  of  the 
said  in  his  Columbus  speech:  county,  like  the  treasurer  and  the  superinten- 

You  cannot  get  good  service  from  a  public  ^fnts  of  the  poor,  are  mdependent  of  their 
servant  if  you  cannot  see  him,  and  there  is  no  more  clireCt  control  because  oi  tneir  separate  elec- 
effective  wajf  of  hiding  him  than  by  mixing  him  up  tion  and  are  removable  not  by  their  putative 
with  a  multitude  of  others  so  that  they  are  none    superiors    themselves,    but    by    the   distant 

li!!fi!!  l'!iS?'^°l^;i^illn  ^"^  "^^"^  ^     ""^^  governor,  who  may  or  may  not  act  when  his 

average  work-a-aay  atizen.  c>  >  ,         n   j   ^     i    "^  i  j.^.  t 

attention  is  called  to  local  conditions.  In 
If  the  district  attorney  were  not  mixed  cases  of  actual  malfeasance  the  supervisors 
up  with  twenty  other  county  officers  of  may  recover  on  the  treasurer's  bond,  or  the 
deddedly  less  importance,  his  office  would  Attorney-General  may  take  such  action  at 
undoubtedly  be  stronger  for  standing  in  the  the  instance  of  the  Comptroller.  But  this 
concentrated  rays  of  public  opinion.  If  the  is  not  that  constant  and  instant  control  which 
supervisors  could  stand  out  from  the  county  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  practical  ad- 
surveyor,  the  coroner,  and  the  county  derk,  ministration. 

the  dtizens  would  not  have  to  distribute  their  To  demonstrate  that  this  absence  of  ad- 
attention  over  a  long  line  of  meaningless  ministrative  control  is  open  to  more  than 
names.  Aldermanic  candidates  in  Chicago  academic  objection,  let  me  dte  the  attitude 
are  no  longer  mixed  up  with  a  multitude  of  of  the  treasurer  of  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
imknown  and  unimportant  county  candidates,  an  offidal  who  handles  funds  to  the  amount 
and  no  doubt  this  fact  has  much  to  do  with  of  $50,000,000  a  year.  His  is  a  fee  office,  and 
the  higher  tone  of  Chicago's  governing  body  according  to  the  constitution  of  Illinois  is 
in  recent  years.  The  Los  Angeles  ballot  in  imder  the  supervision,  as  to  the  number  of 
the  November  dection  in  1910  contained  his  assistants,  of  the  district  judges.  During 
a  list  of  forty-five  sets  of  candidates,  more  the  past  year,  after  several  of  the  other  coimty 
than  half  of  whom  were  for  county  offices,  offidals  had  submitted  to  the  examination 
This  situation,  by  the  way,  is  being  dealt  of  thdr  accounts  and  their  office  systems, 
with  by  the  present  county  charter  framers,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Effidency  undertook, 
who  plan  to  put  through  drastic  reduction  at  the  request  of  the  judges,  to  make  an 
in  the  number  of  dective  officers.  examination  of  the  treasurer's  office  fo  •  the 

purpose  of  giving  the  judges  data  upon  which 

FAULTY   ORGANIZATION  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

derks.    But  the  treasurer  refused  to  open  his 

But  in  the  last  analysis,  the  county  prob-  office  imder  circumstances  which  woiild  per- 

lem  arises  from  its  bad  ground  plan  of  organi-  mit  of  effective  examination.    The  judges, 

zation.     Some   time  ago   the   consolidated  his  legal  superiors,  had  no  power  to  force  his 

laws  of  New  York  State  were  searched  to  fijid  hand.     He  was  responsible,  as  he  himself 

out  the  legal  rdations  of  county  officers  to  dedared,  only  to  his  bondsmen,  and  to  them 

one  another  and  to  the  State  government,  only  does  he  render  any  report  for  the  annual 
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flow  of  $50,000,000.  •The  f)eople  elect  him.  ing  board  mdividually  to  supervise  the  some- 

But  they  do  not  control  him.    They  have  not  what    artificially    divided    departments    of 

even  the  boon  of  seeing  what  goes  on  in  his  administration,  the  former  arranges  for  an 

office.  expert  county  manager,  who  would  act  imder 

The  position  of  the  county  treasurer  just  the  direction  of  the  county  directors.    This 

cited  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  theory  officer  would  appoint  aU  the  local  subordi- 

generally    underlying   county   organization,  nates,  such  as  the  treasurer,  county  clerk, 

It  is  a  "government  of  laws,"  an  intricate  and  so  forth. 

tangle  of  checks  and  balances  with  positively       As  evidence  of  the  practical  basis  of  this 

no  human  force  to  drive  it.    Like  a  big  tour-  suggestion,   witness    this    statement    from 

ing  car,  with  the  engine  going  and  the  clutch  Mr.  U'Ren: 
on  but  no  driver  in  the  front  seat,  it  follows       .   .  .    .   ,.      .  .       . 

a  dexdous  path  which  leads  to  destruction.  JV^^ZZ'tl^r^^^J^^'^^l^^ '^V. 

No   wonder   that   county   government,   like  corporation,  gets  as  much  value  in  business  for 

the  old-fashioned  city  organizations,  inevi-  from  forty  to  sixtv  cents  as  our  State  and  local 

tably  goes  outside  officialdom   and  finds   a  governments  get  for  $1.    It  is  not  unusual  to  hear 

driver  in  the  person  of  a  county  boss,  or  an  §, --  .-f  coulSrhalTrhe  mo^^n"! eel  1^! 

irresponsible,  unomcial  fonri  of  commission  ter  results  if  I  could  run  it  on  business  pnnciples 

government — the  county  "ring."  like  I  do  my  own  affairs." 

There  is  experience  to  j ustif y  this  opinion.    I n  the 

THF  ORFfiON  PROPOSAL  p^nod  from  January  to  July.  1902,  when  the  busi- 

THE  OREGON  PROPOSAL  ^^^  ^j,^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^  ^^^  county  clerk's  office 

in  Multnomah  County  was  done  in  three  depart- 
In  sharp  contrast  with  the  typical  coimty  ments  by  an  elected  recorder  of  conveyances,  an 
ground  plan  suggested  above  is  the  one  pre-  ^f^^d  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  and  an  elected 

pared  by  ^e  Oregon  Pn,gressjves.    Herein  ^^r.  ll^USr^SSt  If!^,  I^.^*^^^^^ 

is  recognized  a  prmaple  which  most  other  worth  of  clerical  work  and  get  the  money.    In  the 

practical  reformers  appear  to  have  overlooked,  period  from  January  to  June,  1908,  with  the  three 

And  this  is  the  fact  that  the  coimty  is  neither  offices  consolidated  in  one.  the  receipts  were  $31,- 

a  simple  municipal  corporation  nor  a  mere  355;  the  expenses  were  $20,200.51.    It  cost  64  cents 

.   .75?.  .  f  \T     cyj\     V   ^       _^  ,  -  for  the  county  to  do  the  work  and  get  m  one  dollar 

civil  division  of  the  State,  but  partakes  of  under  Mr.  Field's  management  of  the  business  of 

the  attributes  of  both.     Remembering  that  the  three  departments  consolidated  in  one. 

the  administration  of  law  is  a  function  of  the       Multnomah  County  is  getting  more  work  for 

state   the  Oregon  leader  We  consistently  tT'-^'i^rt^^^^^^iZM  ^U^^iT. 

planned  to  keep  the  judiaal  machmery  dis-  of  the  party  bosses  and  of  the  machines,  is  in  some 

tinct  from  that  of  functions  which  are  prop-  de^ee  responsible  for  the  saving,  but  we  believe 

erly    the   subject   of   local    control.      Thus,  it  ^  i"  equal  degree  due  to  the  concentration  of 

although  the  judges,  in  deference  to  local  on^^mlr  ^^^P^"^'^"'^^  ^""^  ^"^^  ""  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^ 
sentiment,  woiild  remain  elective,  the  district 

attorney  and  the  sheriff,  who  constitute  the  And  so  we  shall  possibly  see  in  Oregon,  re- 
principal  agencies  in  the  administration  of  placing  the  antiquated  incoherent  anachro- 
justice,  would  be  appointees  of  the  governor,  nism  which  has  passed  for  coimty  govern- 
All  else  in  the  county  is  regarded  as  the  proper  ment,  a  system  which  at  least  in  the  designing 
subject  of  "business"  treatment.  In  the  is  thought  modem  and  scientific, — ^the  direct 
latter  department,  the  principles  imderlying  antithesis  of  what  every  reader  of  these  lines 
the  commission  plan  have  been  brought  into  has  known.  Based  as  it  is  upon  a  thorough 
play  so  that  the  governing  board  of  the  analysis  of  aU  the  constituent  factors  in 
county  would  be  a  small  and  "conspicuously  county  organization,  it  is  an  embodiment 
responsible"  body  vested  with  the  corporate  of  the  generally  accepted  constructive  idea 
powers  and  duties  of  the  county.  But,  in  recent  political  thought;  unity  of  or- 
Oregon-like,  the  Oregon  plan  goes  just  a  step  ganization,  administration  by  experts,  and 
further  than  the  commission  plan,  for,  where  simplicity  of  citizenship  through  the  short 
the  latter  requires  the  members  of  the  govern-  ballot. 
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ELECTRICITY  AS  A   FACTOR  OF  LATTER-DAY 

CIVILIZATION 

IN  an  address  before  the  Society  of  Elec-  »n  general  of  longer  electric  roads,  and  we  see  that 

trical  Engineers  of  Berlin,  Mr.  G.  Siegel  electricity,  more  than  anv  previously  available 

,                        ?    J                       •    \.i           J     ^  •  1  resource  can  serve  our  needs  with  the  least  expen- 

has  summarized  very  succmctly  and  stnk-  ^iture  of  force,  energy,  and  material 

ingly  the  modifications  of  civilization  wrought  Electricity  found  agriculture  in  a  precarious 

by  electricity  within  decades  few  enough  to  state.    On  the  great  estates  the  scarcity  of  labor 

be  spanned  by  the  life  of  a  single  individual,  had  become  a  permanent  affliction.    The  farmers, 

„r          ^    i                 i_  •  J     J             *     r  i.1.  lacking  a  proper  motive  power,  lacked  simple  and 

We  quote  from  an  abridged  report  of  the  cheap   machi^s   capabirof   accomplishing   the 

address  in   a   recent   number   of   the  Revue  intensive  culture  which  only  is  certainly  remunera- 

Scientifique:  tive.     Electricity  has  remedied  all  this;  it  has  given 

agriculture  not  only  a  cheap  and  safe  illuminant, 

A  retrospective  view  shows  that  the  first  im-  ^f  »  ""/'''"K  motive  power,  more  certain  and 

portant  application  of  electricity  was  in  the  field  cheaper   than   man   or   beast.  .  .  .  The   electric 

if  communication.     It  is  the  telegraph  and  the  ^f°^'  «>°ci!e  and  sure,  attached  to  the  machme 

telephone  which  enabled   us  solve  th^  principal  ^t^^^ilir"!^  thf  b^L?''thriSts  ^&in  ?he 

problem  of  communication,  the  conquest  of  space  f '^ctjng,   like  tne   Deast,  tne   least  looa  m  tne 

and  time,  in  a  manner  so  perfect  that  the  very  '" f^A.     *''^'?f*        i    .    j-      »      j 
imagination  could  scarce  suf^ss  it.  ,.  A"**  'J'^^'*"  jlf*  ""'y  '»  direct  and  supervise 
tL  security  and  rapidity  dT the  transmission  of  the  work  being  thus  able  to  expend  his  energy  in 
news  has  atuined  a  development  hitherto,  un-  ""o^*  "»«f"'  f"™'  °^  activity, 
known  and  hardly  dreamed  of,  and  since  all  civili- 
zation rests  upon  the  intercourse  of  individuals,  The  lecturer  proceeds  to  give  some  specific 
and  this  intercourse  depends  on  an  exchange  as  examples,    such   as   electric    sheep-shearers, 

'^:^Ur^^^t^iry..^fJS'(:^^^lc^'^i  ir^ch  not  only  save  time  by  working  six 

electricity.  times  as  fast,  but  annoy  the  animal  less;  and 

We  need  only  recall  the  miraculous  saving  by  milking  machines,  which  have  the  further 

wireless  telegraphy  of  ships  in  distress,  the  sure  advantages  of  economy  and  hygienic  clean-r 

and  swift  assistance  made  possible  by  electricity  linggg 

in  cases  of  catastrophe,  the  prompt  and  efficacious  *                                           , 

advisements  and  measures  of  relief  in  epidemics,  to ^    ^„^^^,  ^_  ,.^,  ^„^,r 

comprehend   how   electricity   furthers   the    most  ™E  PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRY 

simple  and  elementary  of  all  human  instincts,  that 

of  the  preservation  of  life  and  health.  But  it  is  in  the  domain  of  industry  that 

Far  from  confining  itself  to  this  defensive  r61e,  it  electricity  is  most  triumphant,  because  of  the 

gives  the  most  active  aid  to  the  development  /)f  ^.^j        j     4.'        r*.!.^^^.' 

commerce  ...  not    only    by    the    prompt    and  concentrated  production  of  the  motive  power, 

exact  transmission  of  news  but  also  by  such  means  its  simple  and  easy  transmissions  and  the 

as   electric    lighting,  lading    devices,  turntables,  distribution  of  the  energy  to  the  smallest 

etc.  ...                                                      ^  units. 

It  is  electricity  that  announces  the  arrival  of  • 

trains  and  facilitates  their  departure,  it  regulates  ^^^  impetuosity  of  the  wind  finds  itself  sub- 

signals,  governs   needles,   assigns   their  paths  to  .^^^  ^^  regulatecl  service;  the  solar  heat  accumu- 

trains  and  arrests  them  in  case  of  danger.     The  {^^^  ^j,^^^  Thousands  of  years  in  the  coal  is  trans- 

fine  network  of  wires  it  demands  has  become  a  ^^^^^  .^^^  brilliant  light,  useful  heat  and  creative 

nervous  system,  as  it  were.     But  necessary  as  a  ^              ^^^  ^  j       cataracts  must  convert  their 

nervous  system  is  to  every  hying  creature    the   ^-^^^^^^^   j^^^   uselul    labor By   creating   a 

latter  would  be  inert  and  impotent  without  heart  ^^         ^^^  flourishing  industry  electricity  supports 

and  muscles,  and  electricity  assumes  these  r61es  ^hou^nds  of  people,  facilitates  the  construction 

also,  first,  m  the  service  of  tramways     More  than  ^^  ^.^chines,  and  so  transforms  these  that  they  are 

anv  other  means  of  communication  these  combine  ^          j      j^      ^           ^^      ^        ^^ 

safety,  rapidity,  frequency  and  cheapness.    They  a^^^^                                        »     7  &                f     j 
permit   the   centralization   of  the   production,  of 

energy,  and  consequently  the  maximum  of  econo-  ,    ,    .  -     ,        .  .               ,         . ,       r     ^^^ 

my,    adaptation    to    the    traffic,    elimination    of  In  brief ,  electncity  may  be  said  to  facihtate 

smoke,  soot,  and  dirt;  acceleration  in  speed  with  marvelously  the  struggle  of  man  with  matter, 

the  consequent  po^ibility  of  separating  homes  ^^j  ^.^g  jg  ^^^ue  of  the  small  industries  as  weU 

from  factories  and  offices,  assuring  on  the  one  hand 4.1,^^^  i««««^  ^«^o  o,.^u  «^  :w^«  «^ii:,«»  «,.*«,, 

economy,  and  on  the  other  convenience,  comfort  as  those  larger  ones  such  as  iron-roUmg,  weav- 

and  health.  .  .  .  The  same  advantages  are  true  ing,  agnculture,  and  so  forth. 
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The  specializing  tendency  which  characterizes,  electric  light,  which  eliminates  nearly  all  danger, 

modem  industry,  and  the  consequent  manufacture  We  understand  too  the  pow^ul  assistance  given 

on  a  large  scale,  are  facilitated  by  electricity,  while  by  electricity  to  the  complicated  technical  opera- 

the  reduction  of  expense,  of  service,  the  elimina-  tions  involved  in  stage-setting  and  lighting;  and  to 

tion  of  nianual  labor  and  the  amelioration  of  social  electricity  we  owe  a  new.  form  of  theatric  spectacle, 

and  hygienic  conditions  determines  an  advance  of  constantly  increasing  impoitance,  the  cmemato- 

such  as  was  never  before  made  in  so  brief  a  period  graph, 
in  any  department  of  human  activity. 

The  artisan  and  the  small  industrial  worker.  While  the  lecturer  admits  that  it  has  not 

thanks  to  the  electric  motor,  can  benefit  in  their  y^^  g^ved  as  a  source  of  inspiration  in  fine 

turn  by  technical  progress.    The  old-time  tailor,  /         .              «  ^^-^^^^  v*  A**opxxc*wv*A  ***  *xj^^ 

working  for  the  great  merchants  with  needle  and  arts,  a  Circumstance  largely  due  of  course  to 

scissors  could  with  difficulty  complete  eight  suits  its  impalpable  nature^  while  the  arts  are 

in  a  week.    But  the  dressmaker  of  to-day  has  at  chiefly  concerned  with  form  and  color,  he 

her  command  under  electric  power,  a  sewing  ma-  beUeves  that  when  the  civilizing  importance 

chineandpressmgirons,  enabling  her  to  earn  many  r    i     -.  •  -^     •    r  n           i«     j      i     x  •  -^       •« 

times  as  much  money  with  less  5cpense  of  physical  ^}  electncity  is  fully  realized,  electnaty  wiU 

labor  and  more  certainty,  while  breathing  an  at-  find  an  artist  worthy  of  its  glory, 

mosphere  infinitely  more  salubrious.  While  its  domestic  applications  are  still 

Like  facts  are  true  of  many  other  trades,  such  j-^ther  limited  this  field  is  constantly  widen- 
as  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  carpenter,  the  •  j  i  u  _ 
cabinet-maker,  etc.  In  brief  there  exiSTs  no  occu-  ^^y  and  such  uses  are  by  no  means  unneces- 
pation  whatever  where  the  electric  motor  cannot  sary  modern  refinements  or  manifestations 
be  substituted  for  manual  labor,  both  augmenting  of  exaggerated  luxury.  On  the  contrary  such 
the  yield  and  ameliorating  sanitary  and  social  ^5^3  are  in  fact,  significant  of  an  economy  of 
conditions,  besides  improving  the  wage  of  the  .;^^  o«.^^«««.u  Ji^A^^^^^,  ^^ ^^^a^.^:.,^  *./^,,^ 
artisan,  and  thus  also  the  conditions  of  his  existence.  ^^  strength,  and  energy,  so  conduave  to  our 

welfare  as  to  enable  us  to  perform  our  essential 

But  industry  and  commerce  are  so  closely  labors  more  easily  and  confront  the  struggle 

interrelated  and  interdependent  thatimprov-  for  existence  with  larger  chances  of  success, 

ing  the  former  must  improve  the  latter.  Here  again  the  lecturer  finds  electricity  a 

All  the  progress  in  industry,  the  regularity  and  civilizing   agent,    since   those   persons   who 

rapidity  of  news-transmission,  the  acceleration  and  accomphsh  theu"  given  tasks  most  qmckly 

simplification  of  transportation  of  men  and  mer-  and  efficiently  are  more  useful  members  of 

chandise,  are  of  equal  importance  for  commerce sodety    than    those    who    waste    time    and 

Thus    electricity    has    revolutionized    all    the  Strength  on  trifles, 

branches  of  commerce  by  simplifying  their  service.  Finally,  he  presents  another  point  of  view 

in  the  following  words: 

A   CIVILIZING  AGENT 

As  long  as  wind  and  water  were  used  only  in 

Turning  to  tl^e  field  of  science  we  find  exceptional  cases,  and  while  even  coal  was  im- 

results  of  equal  importance  if  less  obviously  perfectly,  exploited,  we  were,  like  the  primitive 

H;tzzlin<r  peoples,   satisfied  with  the  gifts  yielded  volun- 

o*  tarily  by  the  sun  and  without  any  special  effort. 

Electricity  not  only  constitutes  a  very  important  To-day,  electricity  is  more  and  more  subj«:ting 

branch  of  scientific  research  itself,  but  it  stimulates  ^J  ^^^  service  the  forces  of  nature— the  wind  and 

its  elder  sisters  and  aids  them  to  win  new  triumphs;  ^^^  waves;  coal  and  water;  gases  and  oils;  the 

it  enlarges  the  domains  of  chemistry  and  physics,  treasures  at  our  dispowl  find  a  better  and  more 

which  it  often  provides  with  new  means  of  obser-  rational  utilization,  which  creates  a  surplus  of 

vation  and  more  powerful  weapons.  ...  I  will  energy,  that  is,  of  national  wealth.    But  the  more 

cite  only  the  discovery  of  the  Hertzian  waves,  the  applications  of  electricity  are  generabzed.  the 

which  in  their  turn  have  led  to  the  advancement  of  ^^^  wdl  open  fires  disappear  from  the  household, 

wireless  telegraphy,  electro-chemistry,  the  deter-  the  studio,  and  the  factory.    Fires  will  continue 

mination  of  high  speeds,  and  of  elevated  tem-  to  flame  only  m  ereat  generating  stations, 

peratures           «»       «^  It  is  certain  that  this  tendency  will  bnng  us 

In  like  fashion  it  enriches  mathematics  with  clo^r  to  the  model  we  find  in  nature,  which  needs 

new  problems,  and  poses  fresh  tasks  for  juris-  noflamefor  the  production  of  li^ht,  heat,  or  power; 

prudence,  the  creation  of  new  judiciary  conditions,  t^ie  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  one  mexhaustible  force. 

In  examimng  more  closely  physical  phenomena. 

The  enormous  gains  in  medicine  due  to  we  see  that  a  rational  and  perfect  utilization  of 

electricity  both  by  the  appUcation  of  the  X-  rd'^ulSl's^'tK^ireltdThttT?^^^ 

rays  and  by  vanous  treatments  are  too  well-  goal  of  civilization  consists  in  imitating  as  nearly 

known  to  linger  over,  but  the  aspects  of  its  as  possible  the  mechanism  of  nature,  electricity 

social  service  may  be  briefly  considered.  has  done  more  in  a  few  years  to  attain  this  goal  than 

all  the  anterior  centuries. 

The  telephone  has  become  almost  indispensable  Wherever  electricity  has  been^  set  in  operation 

to  our  social  life  and  the  operation  of  a  modern  we  achieve  an  increase  of  security  and  of  yield, 

theater  would  be  impossible  without  electricity,  with  a  less  expenditure  of  matter,  a  replacement 

If  we  enter  the  theater  with  a  sense  of  perfect  of  muscular  force  by  mechanical  motor  force — in 

security  it  is  because  we  know  the  qualities  of  other  words  an  increasing  spiritualization  of  labor. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  CULTURE  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 


THE  extension  of  the  exchange  of  profes- 
sors between  certain  universities  of  our 
land  and  thoseof  foreign  countries,  to  thecoun- 
tries  of  Latin  America,  has  aroused  a  lively 
interest  among  the  cultured  classes  in  Spain, 
for  this  movement  seems  to  indicate  an 
attempt  to  substitute  North  American  for 
Spanish  ideas  and  ideals  in  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America.  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  natural  that 
intelligent  Spaniards  , 

should  see  here  a 
very  grave  danger 
for  the  perpetuation 
of  Spanish  intellect- 
ual influence  in  these 
countries,  and  should 
regard  with  appre- 
hension a  movement 
threatening  to  under- 
mine this  influence  to 
the  advantage  of  the 
great  Anglo  -  Saxon 
republic. 

This  theme  is  ably 
handled  in  Espaha 
Moderaa  (Madrid) 
by  Prof.  Vicente  Gay 
of  the  Universitv  of 
Valladolid.  He  finds 
that  the  difference 
of  language  does  not 
constitute  an  impor- 
tant obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of 
North  American 
ideas  into  Latin 
America.  Of  this  he 
says: 

The  linguistic  fron- 
tier, if  we  consider  the  £•"■  >^-  '•■ 
cultured  classes,  forms  (Conunisiionerof  Educaiion.  ai 
but  a  feeble  barrier,  for  "f  Porto  Rico,  an  iiutitutioi 
no  one  can  fairly  lay  ground  for  Nonhcrn  j 
claim   to   culture   who 

docs  not  know  French,  English. Germanand  Italian. 
Those  who  undertake  to  perform  the  task  of  inlro- 
ducin^  and  diffusing  culture  easily  traverse  the  ob- 
stacle interposed  bj' difference  of  language.  We  must 
not  therefore  cherish  any  illusions  as  to  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  the  influence  of  Latin  Europe  by 
language  alone;  the  United  States  can  exert  its  in- 
fluence in  the  Latin  American  countries  in  spite  of 
this.  The  leaders  of  thought  in  those  coi 
*■""■■"'*  '1  the  less  e<iucatcd  whatevi 


The  possibility,  or  rather  the  probability, 
that  Anglo-Saxon  America  can  thus  acquire 
an  ever-increasing  influence  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  stimulated  a  movement  in  Spain  tend- 
ing to  tighten  the  bonds  of  intellectual  unity 
between  that  land  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
peoples  of  the  New  World.     Here  also  an 
interchange  of  professors  has  been  initiated. 
As  to   this  effort   Professor  Gay  cites  the 
following    words   of 
Professor    Altamira, 
to  whom  the  success 
of  the  scheme  was 
largely  due: 

This  is  but  a  begin- 
ning and  a  symptom.  If 
the  work  is  carried  on, 
it  will  have  some  Mgnili- 
cance;  if,  however,  it  is 
abandoned,  the  fruits 
wUlbelost.  If  all  the 
forces  that  can  collab- 
orate in  this  work,  the 
State,  the  professors, 
the  youth  of  Spain,  the 
press,  etc.,  pursue  the 
task  enthusiastically, 
with  purity  of  aim,  with 
a  Arm  will,  Spain  can 
fulfil  in  America  the 
duty  imposed  upon  her 
by  her  history,  her 
blood  and  her  inherited 
culture.  Otherwise,  the 
present  occasion  having 
been  neglected,  we  may 
say  good-bye  to  Am- 
erica, Above  all.  let  us 
not  disguise  our  apathy 
and  our  coldness  under 
the  mask  of  rhetorical 
addrcssesat  official  ban- 
quets, for  they  arc  both 
useless  and   worthless. 

The  most  powerful 
.      instrument    at    the 

__^^  ^__ ^feting-"' ''   command   of   Sj)ain 

ad  Southern  culture)  for  the  maintenance 

of  her  intellectual  in- 
fluence is  Spanish  literature.  That  this  may 
secure  an  ever  wider  diffusion  in  Latin 
Ameritra,  Professor  Gay  urges,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  the  employment  of  the  modem 
methods  of  diffusion: 

We  must  keep  the  general  public  fully  informed 
by  means  of  well-arranged  catalogues,  covering 
both  works  of  native  Spanish  production  and  also 
translations  into  pure  Castilian  Spanish.  These 
catalogues  should  tic  distributed  gratuitously  and 
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should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  following  power  to  fulfil  the  mission  of  maintaiiuns;  and 
the  example  set  by  the  German  publishers,  past  strengthenin^thehold  that  SpaDishculturearready 
masters  in  this  art.  They  should  offer  clear  and  has  on  Spanish  America.  The  recent  foundation 
exact  inTormation  to  those  for  whom  Spanish  is  the  of  the  Liga  Ccrvantina  is  an  event  that  encourages 
mother  tongue.  hi^h  hopes  and  promises  much  for  the  future. 
The  aid  ot  the  state  should  not  be  claimed  in  the  With  the  name  of  Cervantes  inscribed  on  its  ban- 
effort  to  uphold  Spain's  influence,  for  we  have  in  ner,  this  association  is  prepared  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
Latin  America  at  the  present  time  a  sphere  of  ac-  gram  for  the  diffusion  of  Spanish- American  culture 
tivity  especially  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  pri-  by  presenting  to  Spaniaras  and  South  Americans 
vate  and  individual  initiative,  and  it  is  of  the  high-  in  turn  the  best  and  most  characteristic  aspects  at 
est  importance  that  Spaniards  should  do  all  in  their  each  branch  of  the  Spanish  race. 


PRESERVING  FRANCE'S  BEAUTIFUL  CHURCHES 

AS  a  result  of  the  anti-clerical  legislation  in  government  for^  the  preservation  of  these 
France,  the  parish  churches  of  that  churches.  The  actual  conditions  are  thus 
country  have  been  to  a  large  extent  aban-  presented  by  M.  Barrfe: 
doned,  and  as  the  funds  allotted  for  their  sup- 
port while  the  concordat  was  in  force  are  no  The  cornmunea  may  indeed  aid  inprewrvingthc 
long.,  avdiable  there  is  gr.ve  danger  that  'rti^'-Si'S  t,,r.k"y"p7?/iteo;°,t 
many  of  them  will  fall  to  decay  from  lack  of  purpose  in  the  budget  of  the  State.  In  conse- 
the  necessary  repairs.  This  slate  of  things  quence,  no  one  is  lepally  bound  to  aid  in  the  main- 
is  a  cause  of  distress  not  tor  French  Catholics  te°ance  of  these  edifices.  It  wHl  be  objected  that 
1  u.ri        _t         w.     .       IK        •      there  are  the  Catholics,  the  faithful  who  love  their 

alone,  but  for  lovere  of  architectural  beauty   ^i,„„hes This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the 

all  over  the  worid.  In  an  eloquent  address  law  does  not  accord  them  the  right  to  rive  thb  aid. 
delivered  before  the  Society  d'ficonomie  So-  The  municipalities  which  now  own  the  churches 
ciale  and  reported  in  the  Riforme  Sociaie,  may  refuse  the  money  of  the  faithful,  and  they  do 
M,  Maurice  Barrfe,  of  the  French  Acadetny,  Cig^^^ rur.VTar^  a&V'S«'^^^^^^ 
voices  the  sentiments  of  those  who  are  trying  tion,  and  thus  we  see  these  monuments,  the  no- 
lo induce  eflective  action  on  the  part  of  the  blest,  most  venerable  and  precious  of  our  country, 
placed  in  danger  of  ruin  and  decay. 

This  situation  has  not  failed  to  excite  public 
opinion.  A  noble  petition  has  been  prepared,  and 
has  been  signed  by  nearly  every  member  of  the 
Institute,  by  the  members  of  all  the  provincial 
Academies,  by  those  of  all  the  archaeological  socie- 
ties, by  aH  the  artists,  from  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters down  to  the  rapins  of  Montmartre.  We  have 
seen  learned  men  who  are  atheists  give  their  signa- 
tures without  hesitation,  and  also  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  who  are  certainly  free  from 
any  belief  in  supernatural  agencies  in  the  universe. 

The  French  Government  has  already  taken 
favorable  action  in  certain  isolated  cases,  but 
such  haif-measures  are  necessarily  quite 
insufficient,  for  special  legislation  in  each  sep- 
arate case,  where  thousands  of  cases  are  in- 
volved, would  mean  an  altogether  unwarrant- 
able delay.  The  following  eloquent  words  of 
M.  Barres  are  well  calculated  to  stimulate 
more  effective  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
State: 

Our  French  churches  constitute  an  epitome  of 
the  architectural  history  of  France.  What  has 
secular  architecture  bequeathed  to  us  that  can  be 
compared  with  this  unbroken  chain  of  forms,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  ten  centuries?  What  can  be  found 
comparable  to  this  splendid  evolution  of  church 

■^—'   —"■■•-   -•■' -'•■■   "-   <^.T.  LOL'is   At     architecture,  assuming  various  forms  accorditig  to 

,\LUER.  the  different  epochs  and  to  the  different  regions, 

and  even   in  the  different   parishes  of  the  sarae- 
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region.  In  this  long  series  of  Roman  churches. 
Gothic  churches,  churches  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance, of  the  Baroque  period,  no  two  can  be  found 
in  our  France  that  are  exactly  alike,  [t  is  not  pos- 
sible that  our  age,  that  the  present  generation,  will 
permit  this  destruction  of  French  architecture. 
We  must,  irrespective  of  party  difTerences,  unani- 
mously demand  a  statutory  provision  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  churches. 

It  is  not  therefore  simply  as  religious  edi- 
fices that  these  abandoned  churches  deser\'e 
protection,  but  as  historic  monuments;  and 
this  offers  an  oppxirtunity  for  favorable  offi- 
cial action  without  offending  the  tender  sensi- 
bilities of  the  radicals,  for  there  already  exists 
a  law  giving  to  the  State  the  right  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional monuments  possessing  historic  interest 
or  significance.  As,  however,  the  expense  of 
caring  for  the  numerous  church  edifices  would 
necessarily  be  very  heavy,  the  speaker  recog- 
nized that  tliis  task  must  be  undertaken  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  municipalities  and 
with  that  of  individuals  interested  in  the 
cause.  In  conclusion,  M.  Barres  said,  em- 
phasizing the  practicability  and  necessity  of 
united  action; 

A  few  days  since,  I  went  to  Caen,  which  is,  as  you 
know,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  French 
cities,  because  of  its  historic  monuments,  and  there 

I  saw,  on  the  same  platform,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  '  u,uu«y  .u  .cujit  ,i, 

and  M.  Perrottc,  the  radical  mayor  of  the  city,  as 

w;cll   as  the   progressive  deputies  Engerand   and  thinkingandright-fcelingpeople,of alltruepatriots, 

Flandin,  and  all  were  giving  their  heartiest  ap-  to  insure  the  preservation  of   the  most  precious 

proval  to  this  campaign  for  the  preservation  of  our  treasures   of   our   village   communities,   of   those 

churches.     Thismay  be  takcnasanexampleof  the  ancient   monuments  which  represent   much  more 

combination  that  can  be  organized  for  the  purpose,  than  a  merely  poetic  emotion,  for  thc^  testify  toa 

Even    the    Protestants   have   manifested    their  powerful   upward   movement  of  civilization,  and 

earnest  sympathy  for  this  cause.     Thus  we  have  without  them  everyone  well  knows  that  no  nation 

the  means  of  organizing  a  vast  union  of  all  right-  can  endure. 


3  proposed  t- 


A  BIG  ALI^INCLUSIVE  LABOR  TRUST-THE 
AIM  OF  THE  I.  W.  W. 


IN  the  June  issue  of  the  Review  we  gave, 
under  the  caption  "Industrial  Unionism 
and  its  Ideals,"  an  account  of  the  aims  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  as  set  forth 
in  an  article  by  Dr.  William  E.  Bohn,  a  uni- 
versity man  identified,  in  their  early  days, 
with  the  "I.  W.  W.'s,"  as  these  labor-union- 
ists are  commonly  called.  Among  other 
things  Dr.  Bohn  said: 

Vincent  St.  John,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  wrote  me  in 
February,  while  the  Lawrence  strike  was  on,  that 
this  organization  had  enrolled  some  15,000 
members. 

From  an  article  by  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut  in 
the  Technical  World,  it  would  appear  either 


that  these  figures  are  subject  to  correction  or 
that  the  I.  \V.  W.  have  received  enormous  ac- 
cessions to  their  numbers.  Miss  Laut  vis- 
ited the  strikers  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  and,  combining  acumen  with  diplo- 
macy, succeeded  in  gaining  very  frank,  in 
some  cases  very  startling,  admissions  from 
several  of  the  men  which  show  that  the 
I.  W.  W.  intend  to  stick  at  nothing  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  ends.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  declaration  made  to 
Miss  Laut  in  one  of  the  strike  camps  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C: 

We  are  only  sis  years  old  as  an  organization  in 
this  country.  We  are  only  six  years  old;  and  we 
arc  one  hundred  thousand  strong  on  the  Pacific 
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Coast,   and   five   hundred   thousand   strong   in       It  is  curious.  Miss  Latlt  retnarJu,  tiow  slow 

Europe     We  are  the  foundation  layer  ol  the  in-  y,^   p„|,U(,   f^^^  f,^^    ,„  ^jj^,   y^t    the 

duatrial  world,  the  ano\'cl  stiiiE,  the  mill  hands,  the  >   nx   i.,  •  r  -.1.11  11  * 

dock  workers,  the  section  men.     How  long  do  you  I-  W.  W.'s  are  a  new  force  m  the  labor  World, 
think  the  world  could  go  on  if  we  stopped?     It         ...        .  ,        ,    „  ,  _ 

would  paralyze  every  wheel  of  commerce.     That  is  ,  Arbitration,     the    ballot,     compromise,     iwt>fit 

frankly  what  we  aim  to  do— to  refuse  work  till  all  sharing,    contract— all    are    excoriated,    despiswJ, 

industry  is  taken  over  by  the  laboring  classes.  repudiated  by  the  oewest  labor  movement.       Dis- 
content,      expropriation,        revolution,     are  the 

Another  of  the  strikers  said  to  Miss  Laut: 

You  think  we  are  beaten?  We  will  go  back  to  MitcheU  and  Gompers  are  regarded  as  "vul- 
work  and  accumulate  funds  and  strike  again,  and  tures,  doing  the  bidding  of  the  master  class." 
strike  yet  again  till  the  public  finds  it  cheaper  for  Another  manifesto  says:  "We  do  not  want  to 
us  to  operate  all  industry  than  to  tolerate  the  recur-  .  ■..  ■  .  ,  ^„  ,  '  ,.  ,  .,  ,,  ,  , 
ring  dMdIock.  We  are  striking  solely  to  over-  build  a  lob  trust"  (speaking  of  theold  trades- 
throw  the  capital  system.  First,  in  England,  it  Unions):  we  aim  at  a  tn%  aU-ttidusive  labor 
was  the  railways.  Then  it  was  the  coal  mines,  trust."  Sabotage,  mutiny,  even  treason,  are 
Now  it  is  the  docks.  .  .  - 1  Won't  Works"  they  advocated  by  the  I.  W.  W.  Says  one  mam- 
call  ua.     They  are  right.     The  Industrial  Workers  £„,„,  " 

Listen  men,  the  day  is  once  more  at  hand  when 
treason  is  the  supreme  duty  of  every  man  and 
muiiny  a  soldier's  highest  obligation.  .  .  .  Incase 
of  dispute,  remain  at  the  post  and  turn  out  work  in 
such  shape  as  to  be  unfit  for  sale.  The  more 
skilled  the  workman  is,  the  greater  his  knowledge 
of  how  to  spoil  work  without  being  detected.  .  .  , 
The  general  strike  of  all  labor  is  nothing  less  than 
the  Social  Revolution  at  which  we  aim- 
Being  asked  by  Miss  Laut  whether  he  did 
not  fear  to  overthrow  a  civilization  that  it  has 
taken  the  world  billions  of  years  to  build  up, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  remove 
the  evils  instead  of  smashing  everything  OA-er 
a  precipice,  a  leader  replied:  "Fear?  What 
have  we  to  fear?  It's  the  middle  class  that 
have  everything  to  fear.  We  have  nothing 
to  lose.  Let  the  smash  come.'" 
Referring  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
WHY  THEY  ABE  KNow.s  AS  'i  WONT  woRKs"  I-  W.  W.  Street  agitators,  now  doing  time  in 

New  Westminster  prison,  had  advocated 
of  the  World  are  "I  Won't  Works"  for  capital.  $4  an  hour  for  a  three-hour  day,  MissLautpMt, 
We  work  only  for  the  laborer,  and  the  laborer  is  to  one  of  the  leaders  the  following  proposi- 
worthy  of  his  hire;    and  our  hire  is  all  that  labor   »:„„.  o  r     r 

prpduccs:    not  just  half  of  it,  with  the  other  half   "*"*■ 

going  for  pro6t.     In  overthrowing  capital,  we  shall        ■  ,  ,        j    1.  j      r  1     j        nr 

eliminate  the  profit  system.     No  more  shall   be     ,  '  .''"'*'  ''"''  ?       \!"'''^"'^\'*'  I^P'^  '^°„  Y^" 

produced  than  can  be  used  by  the  producer.  i""  '  "i^"^  ?  three-hour  day  for  our  own  affairs. 

'        "^  Supposing  that  I  wanted  to  work  sixteen  hours  a 

,,.      _  ,      .    1  ,,      J-,         ,.  ''^Vi  ^s  many  people  whom  you  call  "capitalists" 

Miss  Laut,  who  is  herself  a  Canadian,  sug-  do  work  every  day  of  their  lives;  supposing  I  want 

■gested  to  one  leader  that  she  did  not  think   tocarnS64aday  to  your  fi  2,  why  should  yournew 

that  the  secret  propaganda  of  the  I.  W.  W.    system  of  utter  freedom  prevent  me  or  anybody 

would  ever  succeed  in  the  factories  of  Eastern 

?,"t C^arusld'-the-SSrChS       ^^ 'f' "''^  7°''''\T' "'^''^l 
world^ — to    prevent    a    capital    system    ever 

'  growing  up  again;    and  we  forcibly  would 

e.\ile  you  from  our  new  nation  if  you  worked 

You  don't,  don't  you?    Then  let  me  tell  you  more  than  three  hours  a  day;  but  you  forget 

there  is  not  a  railway  yard  nor  factory  from  Mont-   that  in  a  society  where  there  would  be  no  rent, 

real     to    Vancouver,    from    Lawrence    in    New  no  Interest,  no  dividends,  no  surplus  products, 

™?™r  l'?r^?i^:T'  *^^''f<'.''^"''  *"'"<' *«  hav^  you  would  have  no  motive  to  amass  $64  to 

not  our  secret   agents  organizing.  .  .  .  ^  ou  put  '        »       „      .      -.i-        t  l  uin. 

yourfingeronany  point  ofthe  map;  and  I  can  tell  ^Y   ^^'-        As    MiSS    Laut   observes.       The 

you  of  our  organizer  there,  reconstructed  society  is  to  have  no  concep- 
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■•DEMONSTRATION  STRIKE"  OF  THE  1.  W.   W.   AT  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

tion  of  the  joy  of  work  for  its  own  sake."  the  rail,  coal  and  dock  strikes  in  England;  thecon- 

And   she  concludes    her   article   with  these  sWuction  and  dcxrk  and  smelicr  and  mill  strikes  in 

.       ,  .  the  united  states,  and  he  tells  you  frankly,  without 

words  Ot  warning:  mincing  matters,  that  all  the  little  strikes  are  lo 

educate  the  workers  for  the  Big  General  Strike;  and 

But  do  not  mistake  the  force  of  the  movement!  the  Big  General  Strike  is  to  be  the  Revolution, 

It  i3  not  a  local  labor  fray.     It  is  a  world  war  that  bloodless  it  passible,  bloodless  if  the  armies  of  the 

aims  to   make  the  French   Revolution   look   like  world  can  first  be  won  over;  but  if  not~ihen,  their 

petty  politics.     Ask  an  1.  W.  W.  man  what  the  manifesto  says — and   there   is  a   terrible    menace 

continual  sporadic  strikes  of  the  last  year  mean;  hidden  behind  that  one  word — "forcibly." 


THE  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  SELF- 
INVESTIGATION 

'npHE  United  States  Steel  Corporation  re-  Copley  in  the  American  Magazine  for  Octo- 

■*■    cently  issued  to  its  stockholders  a  circu-  bcr,  and  the  following  summary  of  them  will 

lar  entitled  "Action  of  United  States  Steel  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 

Corporation     upon     Recommendations     of  Review: 
Stocttholders'  Committee."    There  is  nothing 

in  this  caption  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  The  attention  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Cabot  of  Bos- 
casual  reader,  and  yet  "thereby  hangs  a  ■•>".  a  stockholder  m  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
.  I  „  .  I  ■  ■  .L  -11  poration.  having  been  du-ected  to  the  shocking 
tale  —a  tale  unique  m  the  commercial  annals  ^nJitJon,  saniitry  and  otherwise,"  of  a  certain 
of  this  country,  being  no  less  than  an  account  groupof  laborers' homes  in  Pittsburgh,  that  gentle- 
of  the  investigation  by  itself  of  the  largest  indus-  man  felt  that,  as  a  stockholder  in  the  corporation 
b'ial  corporation  in  the  United  Stales.  The  in-  ^^^'  ^-^P'oye^  these  men  he  was  partly  responsi- 
■J  _,  _  L-  L  ■  .  .!_■  ir  ■  .■  Die  lor  the  undesirable  conditionscKistmE  amonest 
cidents  which  gave  nse  to  this  self-investiga-  t^em.  He,  therefore,  arranged  with  Judge  Ell^rt 
tion  are  set  forth  m  detail  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Henry  Gary,  executive  head  of  the  corporation. 
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that  an   article   "setting  forth  conditions  that  meeting  of  the  corporation  and  succeeded  in 

Mr.  Cabot  bcl.eved  should  be  changed  and  adv^  putUng  through  a  resoluUon  caUlng  upon  the 

eating  progresnve  policies  in  general,     should  be  *%.   .     *         ,  ^        „  .  ,*,  "^ 

prepared  by  Mr.  Jolin  A.  Fitcli,  a  well-known  in-  chairman,  Judge  Gary,  to  appoint  a  com- 

vcstigator,  and  that  this  article  should  be  mailed  at  mittee  of  investigation.     The  chaimian  ap- 

Mr.  Cabot'a  expense  to  15,000  holders  of  the  cor-  pointed  Mr.  Cabot,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Painter, 

porations  preferred  slock.    The  article  was  writ-  jjr.  Stuyvesant  FUh,  Mr.  William  H.  Mat- 

len,  and  in  It  Mr.  Fitch  set  forth  that     (he  factors  ..„(.■'       .  ,,   'r-i.     1      t    i^      i  j 

that  entered  most  deeply  into  the  lives  of  the  steel  t^ews.  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  and 

workers  as  he  had  found  them  were  'a  daily  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Close;    and  this  committee  made 

weekly  schedule  of  hours.both  shockingly  long;  a  sys-  a  tour  of  the  mills  from  April  3  to  April  12 

ten.  of  speeding  (hat  adds  overstrain  toovertimc;  ^f    t^jg  ^hey    found    the    following 

an<l,  crowning  all,  a  system   of    repression    that  j.,-     '  '  " 

stifles  initbtiveanddestroyshcalthy  citizenship.'"  COndiUons: 

Before  mailing  the  article  to  the  stockhold-       That  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  plants, 

ers,  Mr,  Cabot  desiftd  that  the  public  should  '•'^  seven-day  week  had  been  relegated  to  the  past, 

read  it,  and  it  was  printed,  under  the  title  ^?> '^^^ii'^^'^R""'™ /h.^  t^Hf-ff^^c"^^"' 

1.  <-.!  1   .  .  T-     .     ,,  ■     .1        1         ■  -.r  01  lis  inhibition,     rrom  tncrecordsol  175,715  men 

Old  Age  at  Forty,     m  the  American  Maga-  examined,  they  found  that  25  per  cent,  were  work. 

zine  for  March,  191 1.     It  did  not  please  Judge  ing  twelve  hours  a  day,  that  although  the  hardship 

Gary,  who  apparently  had  thought  that  the  of  the  twelve-hour  day  had  been  somewhat  lessened 

only  questions  to  be  raised  were  "  the  seven-  ^^  the  introduction  of  special  machinery  st.U  the 

J     -^  ^    ,     .,  ,       ,  ,  ,      ■"''^"  committee  were  of  opinion  that  a  twelve-hour  day 

day  week,  the  twelve-hour  day,  and  perhaps  followedcontinuously  for  any  length  of  time  means 

the  speeding  of  the  men,"  and  he  withdrew  adecreasingof  the  cfliciency  and  a  lessening  of  the 

his  jjromise  to  let  Mr.  Cabot  have  access  to  vigor  and  virility  of  such  men.     The  committee 

the  stockholders'  list.     Mr.  Cabot  appealed  ^'*^"'''^''  '•"^  rctcmion  of  the  bonus  system  and  tlw 

...  .  J  ,,  I     -J    .  .     V.'  r  system  of  payment  by  piece  work,  but,  to  avoid 

to  the  courts,  and  they  decided  in  his  favor,  /buses  therein,  the  committee  recommended  that 

On  April  17,  igii,  he  attended  the  annual  means  should  be  employed  to  check  any  official 
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As  to  the  repression  o(  the  men,  the  committee 
considered  that  it  might  be  an  open  question  as  to 
"what  measures  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
should  adopt  for  the  suppression  of  organiKations 
that  in  the  past  have  at  times  proved  irresponsible 
and  incapable  of  safe  control,"  but  it  believed  that 
"the  present  methods  are  preferable  to  the  old  for 
all  concerned  "  and  that  the  corporation  was  justi- 
fied in  making  "efficiency  the  one  standard  by 
which  continuance  of  employment  in  Its  plants  is 
determined." 


The  committee  express  the  hope  that  "offi- 
cials and  wage-earners  may  be  found  more 
and  more  working  together  to  bring  forward 
the  day  when  employer  and  employee  shall 
enter  Into  a  common  administration  of  indus- 
trial interests." 

These  are  the  findings  embodied  in  the  cir- 
cular referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article;  and  the  "action"  in  question  is  that 


of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  corporation, 
appointing  a  committee  to  "consider  what,  if 
any,  arrangement  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  twelve-hour  day,  in  so  far  as  it  now  exists 
among  the  employees  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies, is  just  and  practicable," 

The  American  writer  quotes  Judge  Gary's 
declaration  at  the  last  annual  meeting  "that 
it  needs  no  magazine  article,  nor  any  resolu- 
tion from  any  stockholder,  to  spur  us  on  in 
our  endeavor  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
employees  of  the  Corporation,"  At  the  same 
time  the  public  interest  aroused  by  the  print- 
ing of  the  article  exposing  conditions  calling 
for  betterment  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  thie 
hands  of  the  managers  of  the  corporation  in 
voluntarily  hastening  reforms  which,  with 
such  organizations  as  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  struggling  to  get  a  foothold  in 
the  steel  Industry,  may  possibly  be  forced 
upon  them. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN 


"  tJAS     England     passed     her     literary 
■*■■•■   zenith?" 

On  this  question  much  might  be  said 
both  for  the  afi&rmative  and  the  negative. 
In  the  view  of  a  writer  in  the  London  Book- 
man, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  great 
creative  English  literature  of  the  future  came 
from  the  Colonies  rather  than  from  the 
mother  country,  which  latter  seems  to  mani- 
fest a  tendency  to  rest,  as  It  were,  on  her  oars. 

We  [the  English]  are  past  our  nonage.    Born  to 


a  glorious  literary  heritage,  with  a  great  litcratiire 
ready  made  for  ub,  we  have  less  incentive  to  in- 
crease it  than  to  write  about  and  criticize  it.  Oi^r 
morning  is  behind  us;  the  bloom  has  been  rubbed 
from  our  enthusiasms — in  a  word,  we  are  grown 
up;  and  I  sometimes  fancy  that,  in  our  literary 
aspcKTt.  we  have  arrived  at  that  mature,  uninspired, 
mid-day  stage  when  a  man  is  not  so  naturally 
disposed  to  be  restless  and  ovcr-energelic  as  lo 
settle  to  a  comfortable  after-lunch  nap.  With 
the  Colonies  it  is  all  otherwise.  They  are  still 
at  the  beginning  .  .  .  with  everything  to  do,  a 
great  literature  to  make,  the  world  before  them. 

Many  will  agree  with  the  opinion  thus 
expressed  by  Mr.  A.  St.  John  Adcock  in 
a  remarkably  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
literature  of  Australasia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  India. 

Australasia 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  J.  A.  Froude,  in  his 
"Oceana,"  dismissed  Australian  literature 
with  the  single  reference:  "They  have  had 
one  poet — Gordon — something  too  much 
of  the  Guy  Livingstone  type,  an  inferior 
Byron.  ,  .  .  He,  poor  fellow,  hungering  after 
what  Australia  could  not  give  him  .  .  .  had 
nothing  to  do  but  shoot  himself,  which 
he  accordingly  did."  This,  as  Mr.  Adcock 
points  out,  was  to  ignore  Henry  Kendall, 
Gordon's  equal,  and  some  earlier  poets  such 
as  Harpur  and  M'Crae.  It  was  to  overlook 
also  "one  of  the  biggest  things  in  Australian 
literature,  Marcus  Clarke's  somber,  power- 
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Henry  Lawson  puts  out  a  volume  of  poems  that 
sells  sixteen  thousand  copies;  Will  Ogilvie  sells 
fifteen  thousand;  A.  li.  Patcrson  sella  ten,  fifteen, 
and  his  book  of  ballads,  "The  Man  from  Snowy- 
River."  has  gone  into  its  fiftieth  thousand.  It 
is  tx;t:3U5C  I  know  there  is  nothing  approaching 
that  demand  for  poetry  over  here  that  1  constantly 
advise  our  home  poets  to  emigrate,  and  wonder 
why  they  do  not. 

He  considers  Bernard  O'Dowd  "  as  strongly 
national"  as  any  of  the.  Australian  songsters, 
while  the  poems  of  John  Bernard  O'Hara 
(six-  volumes  of  which  have  had  London 
editions)  "are  more  austerely  classical  and 
have  a  higher  technical  finish,"  Of  the 
younger  poets  "none  has  reached  a  higher 
level  of  achievement  or  given  greater  promise 
than  John  Le  Gay  Brereton  and  Christopher 
Brennan,"  In  the  latter's  "XXI.  Poems: 
Toward  the  Source"  and  Mr,  Le  Brereton 's 
"Sea  and  Sky"  one  has  "some  of  the  most 
delicate  and  essentially  poetical  ■work  that 
has  yet  been  written  in  Australia," 

Of  the  host  of  Australian  fiction  writers 
named  by  Mr.  Adcock  it  is  possible  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  here.  First  and  foremost 
comes  Rolf  Boldrewtwd  (Mr.  Thomas  Alex- 
ander Browne),  whose  "Robbery  Under 
SETON,  nati;re  writer  Arms,"  his  "one  immortal  book,"  dwarfs  the 

fully  realistic  novel  of  old  penal  settlement  ""^  »'  ""^  «»"  °'  "»"''  ™""  ''^  ""■• 
days,  'For  the  Term  of  his  Natural  Life,' 
which  was  published  in  the  'seventies." 
Moreover,  as  early  as  1820  no  less  a  literary 
personage  than  Charles  Lamb  had  reviewed 
in  the  Examiner  the  "First  Fruits  of  Austra- 
lian Poetry,"  by  his  friend,  Barron  Fi«ld; 
writing  to  the  author  that  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  were  "hugely  taken  with  your 
Kangaroo."  The  two  greatest  novels  of 
Australian  life  were  written  by  Englishmen, 
Charles  Reade  ("Never  Too  Late  to  Mend") 
and  Henry  Kingsley  ("Geoffrey  Hamlyn"). 
But  the  recognized  patriarch  of  Australian 
literature  is  Charles  Harpur,  an  Australian  born, 
who  lived  the  life  of  a  squatter,  mitigated  the 
loneliness  and  monotony  01  his  labors  by  writing 
much  verse,  and  pubhshed  a  volume  in  1H40, 
which  was  absorbed  into  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  that  was  issued  in  iKSj,  fifteen  years  after 
his  death. 

In  the  'fifties  came  Gordon  and  Henry 
Kendall;  and  by  now  Australia  has  produced 
nearly  five  hundred  poets,  of  whom  Mr.  Ad- 
cock names  about  a  score.  According  to  Mr. 
Adcock,  .\ustralia  is  the  ptjet's  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground.    He  says: 

More  poets 

immeasurably  larger  sales  there  than  any  but  the 
very  chief  of  our  present-day  poets  ever  attain 
here.     Victor  Dalty  runs  through  ihrtt-  editions;         chaeles  t 
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Successively  a  pioneer  squatter  in  Victoria 
(he  was  bom  in  London  in  1826  and  went 
early  to  Australia),  a  police  magistrate,  and 
warden  of  goldfields,  be  is  described  as  "  the 
most  modest  of  men,  with  an  air  of  old-world 
courtesy."    Mr,  Adcock  writes: 

"Robbery  Under  Arms"  was  first  published  in 
Australia  in  1880;  an  English  edition  appeared  in 
18S91  and  since  then  il  nas  gone  through  more 
editions  than  1  have  stopped  to  count.  It  yielded 
its  author,  as  he  confessed  to  an  interviewer  on 
his  eighty-third  birthday,  £1780  ($8900)  in  its 
first  year,  and  never  less  than  £150  (f7^o)  e 


One  of  the  best  sellers  just  now  is  Steele 

Rudd,  whose  "On  Our  Selection  "  and  "Our 

New  Selection"  have  sold  over  three  hundred 

thousand  copies  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land.    David  Henessey's  new  novel,  "The 

Outlaw, "  wasawarded  second  prize  in  Hodder 

&  Stoughton's  £1000   ($5000)   prize  novel 

competition.    Mrs.  Alice  M.  Dale  ("  Marcus 

Warwick,  Atheist"),  Ada  Cambridge  (Mrs. 

Q.  F.  Cross)  ("A  Marked  Man"),  and  Mary 

Gaunt  (Mrs.  Lindsay  Miller)  ("Fools  Rush 

In")  are  among  the  authoresses  who  have  buss  carkan,  poet 

achieved    popularity    in    Australia.      Louis 

Becke  and  Henry  Lawson  are  cited  as  Aus-  "While  the  Billy  Boils"  and  "Joe  Wilson 

tralia's  "only  two  writers  who  know  the  fine  and  his  Mates"  are  things  "that  stand  as 

art  of   the  short  story."     In   the   latter's  literature  higher  than  anything  else  in  Aus- 
tralian literature." 

In  general  literature  Mr.  Adcock  thinks 
that  the  palm  "for  the  most  popular  Aus- 
tralian studies  of  English  history,  if  not  the 
most  popular  of  all  Australian  books,"  must 
certainly  go  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett's  "Deeds 
that  Won  the  Empire,"  which  the  author 
himself  describes  as  "a  literary  accident," 
but  which  "at  six  shillings  [$1.44]  went 
through  twenty-seven  editions"  and  at  six- 
pence [i2  cents]  "sold  over  100,000  copies 
and  is  still  selling."  Sir  Henry  Parkes's 
"Fifty  Years  in  the  Making  of  Australian 
History,"  and  "The  Growth  of  the  Empire" 
and  "The  History  of  Australasia"  by  Arthur 
W.  Jose  may  be  said  to  have  become  stand- 
ard works. 

In  New  Zealand  Arthur  H.  Adams  is 
recognized  as  the  national  poet  and  "one  of 
the  three  most  significant  of  its  younger 
novelists,  the  others  being  G.  B.  Lancaster 
(Miss  Lyttleton)  and  Pember  Reeves  (Mis, 
Blanco  White)." 

Canada 


With  regard  to  Canadian  literature,  Mr. 
Adcock  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
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~1  Dr.    Wilfred    Camp-  Sailing  into  the  cloud-land,  sailing  into  the  but 

I  bell,    "himself   one  '"tp  the  crimson  portals  ajar  when  life  is  done;- 

I     (     r-        ATI  O  dear  dead  race,  my  spint  too 

,or    Canada  s     fore-  Would  fain  sail  westward  unto  you. 
\  most    poets,      wfien 
,  he  writes:  South  Africa  and  India 


The  outsider  mt 
realize  that  wc  as 
people  have  passed  in 

a  more  advanced  if  If 


and  he  who  would  bo 
represent  us  misrepresents  our  true  condition. 
The  life  of  the  canoe  and  the  wilds  islongpasi. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Adcock  quotes  Jack 
London,  Ralph  Connor  (Rev.  Charles  Gor- 
don), Canon  Wharton  Gill,  Norman  Duncan, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Murphy,  and,  above  all,  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton.  In  his  own  field  Mr.  Seton 
"  has  but  one  rival,  and  that  is  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts."  The  works  of  both  these  authors 
are  so  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Review 
that  they  need  not  be  particularized. 

Among  notable  histories  written  by  Cana- 
dians Mr.  Adcock  cites  among  others  "The 
First  Scotsman  in  Canada"  (Vol.  I.  by  Dr. 
Campbell;  Vol.  III.  by  Prof.  George  Bryce); 
W.  L.  Griffiths'  "The  Dominion  of  Canada," 
and  Miss  Agnes  Laut's  "Lords  of  the 
North."  Among  Canadian  novelists  of  note 
are  Miss  Mabel  Burkholder  ("The  Course 
of  Impatience  Carningham"),  Miss  A.  M. 
Teskey  ("The  Yellow  Pearl"),  and  Mrs. 
Virna  Sheard  ("The  Man  at  Lone  Lake"). 
But  most  of  Mr.  Adcock's  Canadian  notes 
deal  with  the  poets  of  the  Dominion — Lam- 
pan,  Stringer,  Scott,  and  R.  J.  C.  Stead 
("Songs  of  the  Prairie"),  to  name  only  a  few. 
Two  names,  in  Mr.  Adcock's  opinion,  stand 
preeminent — those  of  Dr.  Wilfred  Campbell 
and  Bliss  Carman.  While  "sound  judges 
in  the  Dominion  ha\e  crowned  Wilfred  Camp- 
bell as  the  first  of  Canadian  poet**,"  Mr.  Ad- 
cock himself  awards  the  palm     .   . 

to  Mr.  Carman,  who   "stands  _ 

supreme  among  the  poets  not 
only  of  Canada,  but  of  all  the 
colonies."  Miss  Pauline  John- 
son (Tekahionwake),  the 
daughter  of  the  late  G.  H.  M. 
Johnson  (Onwanonsyshon),  the 
head  chief  of  the  Six  Nations 
Indians,  is  par  excellence  the 
poet  of  the  Red  Man,  "whose  ^ 
destiny  she  herself  en\'ies  when 
at  last  his  soul  goes  out  toward  ^  ^  dauerjea, 
the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds":  and  noi 


Most  of  the  best  South  African  novels 
have  been  written  by  Englishmen  who  lived 
for  a  timein  the  Colony,  as  Sir  Rider  Haggard, 
Bertram  Mitford,  and  Douglas  Blackburn; 
but  latterly  able  novels  have  come  from  the 
pens  of  Gertrude  Page  {Mrs.  Dobbin)  ("Love 
in  a  Wilderness"),  who  has  earned  the  title 
of  "The  Wizard  of  Rhodesia,"  Will  Westrup 
("The  Land  of  To-morrow"),  and  Francis 
Carey  Slater  ("The  Sunburnt  South"). 
The  biggest  book  that  has  yet  come  out  of 
South  Africa  is,  in  Mr.  Adcock's  judgment, 
Olive  Schreiner's  "  Story  of  an  African  Farm," 
to  which  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick's  "Jock  of  the 
Bushveld"  is  a  remarkable  companion  pic- 
ture. Of  the  poets  of  South  Africa  Mr.  Ad- 
cock is  much  impressed  with  the  work  of 
Willian  Blane,  of  whom  he  says: 

There  is  nothing  in  Colonial  poetry  more  deeply 
charged  with  emotion,  more  tremulously  alive, 
with  a  sense  of  heartbreak  and  ineffable  sorrow 
than  the  natural,  unstudied  human  cry  of  the 
watcher  by  that  death-bed  so  piteously  revealed 
in  "A  Prayer": 

...   I  cannot  even  frame  my  prayer  aright, 
And  only  know 

That  with  her  life  the  loveliness  and  light 
Of  mine  would  go  .  .  . 


Be  near  me  too!    When  for  her  voice,  her  touch 

I  yearn  alone — 
Be  near  me,  Christ,  for  I  shall  need  Thee  much 

When  she  is  gone. 

The  oldest  poet  is  the  Rev.  W.  Elijah 
Hunter,  who  dedicates  his  collected  poems  to 
the  Rev.  John  Bransby,  "Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
schoolmaster  and  mine,"  while  the  younger 
singers  include  Francis  Slater  and  F.  E. 
Walrond. 

Indian  literature — Mr.  Adcock  writes  of 
course  of  literature  written  in  English^means 
_  ,  to  the  normal  Englishman  Kip- 
ling, for  "Kipling  is  the  great 
interpreter  through  whom  the 
millions  of  us  have  come  to 
know  India";  but  other  writers 
of  novels  of  enduring  interest 
are  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel 
("The  Potter's  Thumb"),  Mrs. 
Alice  Perrin  ("  The  Anglo- 
Indians"),  and  Sidney  C.  Grier 
("The  Power  of  the  Kings"). 
Of  native  writers  in  English 
Mr.  Adcock  cites  Romesh  Chun- 
der  Dutt  ("The  Slave  Girt  of 
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Agra")>  translator  of  part  of  the  "Mahab-  of  one  hundred  authors  have  to  publish  books  at 

harata,"  S.  M,  Mitra,  and  S.  B.  Banerjea  their  own  expense;   70  ?^  cent,  of  them  fdl  to 

/ii-Kf       J      4.     j»\  Ai.    1     4.       ^  J    r     I.  pay  their  way;  25  per  cent,  return  a  httle  to  theu* 

(   Misunderstood   ),  the  last-named  of  whom  authors;  and  only  5  per  cent,  prove  reaUy  successful, 
makes  this  complamt: 

There  is  no  literary  life  in  India  as  one  finds  it  .    The  reason  being  that  the  buying  public 

in  Europe  and  America.     Here  ninety-nine  out  is  so  small. 


THE  MENACE  OF  PAN-ISLAMISM 

FROM  all  parts  of  Mohammedan  Asia  frontier  tribes  and  Afghanistan,  have  simi- 

there  come  reports  of  great  agitation  larly  been  visited  by  strangers  from  Bagdad, 

among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  as  the  the  Hedjaz  and  Constantinople  who  are  said 

news  of  the  doings  of  the  Russians  in  Persia  to  have  been  very  active.    All  this,  the  writer 

and  the  Italian  war  on  Turkey  filters  through  in  the  Times  remarks,  may  mean  much  or 

the  mosques  and  bazars,  and  in  India  the  little,  but  those  in  dose  touch  with  Moham- 

association  of  England  with  Russia  in  the  medan  feeling  are  unanimous  in  considering 

breaking  up  of  Persia  has  been  construed  into  that  never  before  in  their  recollection  has  that 

an  anti-Islamic  campaign.    A  letter  to  the  feeling  been  so  stirred  in  India.    Continuing, 

London  Times  from  a  correspondent  in  India  he  says: 

has  produced  considerable  sensation  in  Eng-  c  1  ..  j  .  e  -i 
,  y ,  f  ..  .  .  J*  x^  Explanations  and  arguments  are  of  no  avail, 
land  because  of  its  pessimism  regardmg  the  jhey  are  convinced  that  not  only  have  their  co- 
effect  of  the  Pan-Islamic  character  of  a  propa-  religionists  elsewhere  been  abominably  ill  treated— 
ganda  which  is  being  carried  on  among  and  in  Persia  with  the  active  connivance  of  Great 
Hindu  Mohammedans  by  pilgrims  returned  Britain-but  that  aU  this  has  been  done  by  a 
/  ikr  juxi-  T*!*!.  previously  arranged  agreement  among  the  rowers, 
from  Mecca,  and  by  the  numerous  Turkish  ^^^  ^hat  soon  there  would  be  no  independent 

and  Arab  travelers  who  have  been  visitmg  Mohammedan  State  left.  As  a  result  of  this 
India  during  the  present  year.  The  doings  of  widespread  belief  all  eyes  are  turned  to  Afghanis- 
the  French  in  Morocco,  of  the  ItaUans  m  tan  as  being  the  last  of  the  reallv  independent 
rri  -     1*  u  1.  J  xu'       1*1       Mohammedan  States.      Turk  and  Arab  emissaries 

TnpoU  have,  he  say^,  caused  somethmg  hke  visit  Kabul;  the  Indian  Moslem  press  speaks  of  the 

a  ferment  among  Hindu  Moslems  almost  Amir  Habibullah  in  terms  of  extravagant  praise, 
unprecedented.  Writing  of  the  Russian  and  his  brothers  and  high  Afghan  officials  take  an 
cruelUes  and  their  destruction  of  the  most  act»ve  part  in  jhe  propaganda  and  the  military 

venerated  shrine  of  the  Shiah  Moha^edan  ^^^1^!;"™^^^^^^^ 

sect  next  m  sanctity  only  to  the  holy  places 

of  Mecca  and  Medina  of  the  Sunnis,  he  says:       There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this 

Feelings  were  much  embittered  by  the  action  of  P^J^F^  which  has  a  special  significance.   The 

Russia  in  Meshed  and  its  neighborhood,  particu-  African  World,  a  paper  pubhshed  m  London, 

lars  of  which  have  only  recently  begun  to  trickle  recently  had  the  following: 
through  to  India  by  means  of  returning  pilgrims. 

The  bombardment  of  the  shrine,  which  is  held  in  A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Daily  News:  "As 

peculiar  veneration,  is  universally  execrated.    The  to  the  stoppage  of  missionary  work  in  Kano  by 

unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  in  this,  as  in  all  the  order  of  the  Colonial  Office,  the  facts  are  Kano  is  a 

other  actions  of  Russia  in  Persia,  the  common  great  city  in  northern  Nigeria  and  has  been  one  of 

belief  is  that  the  British  were  involved.  the  chief  strategic  points  attracting  the  Church 

Missionary    Soaety.     About    twelve    y^ears    ago 

The  result  of  dl  tWs  he  goes  on  to  say,  h^  S^X'^^bTwe^^XsSr  S^^r^o^ret^ 

been    to   give    Pan-Islanusm   in    India   and  in  1910  Dr.  Miller  went  on  a  tentative  journey, 

neighboring  countries  an  extraordinary  im-  was  received  cordially  by  the  Governor  and  the 

petus,  and  to  spread  the  idea  among  Hindu  inhabitants  and  stayed  a  month.    Since  then  other 

\/ri^c-i<^«v^e  fVinf  ^v.^*^  ;e  «  ^ry^r^^^i^^ ^7 ««  fki*  missionarics  have  commenced  work  m  Kano. 
Moslems  that  there  ^  a  conspiracy  on  the  ^^^  ^j^^  ^.^j^^j^j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^e  Church 

part  of  the  Lnnstian  btates  against  Moham-  Missionary  Society  to  vacate  Kano,  where  the  sod-  ^ 
medan  States.  In  the  great  cities  of  Delhi,  ety  has  spent  money  and  effort  to  spread  Christi-  ' 
Lahore,  Peshawar  and  Lucknow  there  has   anity.    The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 

been  a  great  commg  and  gDing  of  Turks  and  fZZTLnH^n  Ne'S  MohammS 

Arabs,  and  tne  Indian  Moslem  snnnes  oi  doctrine  will  be  taught. 

Gulburga,  Ajmere  and  Sirkind  which  are 

crowded  with  pUgrims  at  certain  times  of  the  Commenting  on  this,  the  Lagos  Weekly 

year,    more    especially    pilgrims    from    the  Record,  a  West  African  paper,  says: 
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The  above  report  if  true  is  fraught  with  a  bit  of  not  such  retribution  not  only  justified  but  ren- 

irony  for  the  missionary  as  implying  the  logical  re-  dered  indispensable  to  the  holding  up  of  the  virtu- 

sult  of  his  own  action  upon  the  moral  of  his  own  ous,  humane  and  just  principles  for  which  God  and 

teachings.     Twelve  years  ago  when  the  missionary  His  name  stand? 
was  making  his  tentative  effort  to  establish  the 

Christian  propaganda  at  Kano,  one  of  the  mission-        x     i.i.*    •     -j  i- 

aries,  in  his  ardor  to  carry  out  his  purpose  when  he  ^  ""s  incident  there  may  be  seen  an  ex- 
was  refused  permission,  wrote  to  tne  papers  in  ample  of  the  political  power  already  being 
England  suggesting:  that  the  obstinate  Emir  exercised  by  Moslem  opmion  in  that  newly 
should  be  dealt  with  This  significant  sugges-  ^^^^^  country  m  West  Africa  with  its  mil- 
tion  was  endorsed  m  England  by  the  missionary  |.'  r  tit  i.  yv^ou  ^v^x*^  inriwx  iu>  uu* 
journals  and  in  the  end  the  suggestion,  so  fraught  ^^^^  ^^  Mohammedan  mhabitants.  In  the 
with  ominous  meaning  for  the  native  rulers,  was  interest  of  British  nile  the  Islamic  sentiment 
carried  out,  and  the  Emir  was  accordingly  "dealt  had    to   be   respected,    or    the   pro-Russian 

r  .  "V-  if  f  """i^'  ^^^'""^  ""  r^^ the  instru-  jj  ^f  gj^  Edward  Grey  and  the  British 
ments  which  secular  agencies  employ  for  effecting  C  r  ^-^  •  -r*  r  ^ .  T^  ^*xi,«xx 
theu-  ends.  Whether  the  recourse  to  which  the  foreign  Oflice  in  Persia  might  prove  more 
missionary  had  in  his  dilemma  was  the  right  one,  damaging  to  British  rule  in  India  than  the 
and  one  which  his  religion  taught,  is  given  demon-  writer  in  the  London  Times  represented  it  to 
stration  after  twelve  years  ...  We  may  fah-ly  ^e.  As  it  is,  the  action  of  the  British  Colo- 
ask  if  it  IS  not  just  retribution  to  the  missionary  .  ,  ^rn  ^  xr  .  xt-  •  -hi  »  i  • 
that  he  should  be  shut  out  from  places  opened  by  ^}^^  Oflice  at  Kano  m  Nigena  will  be  an  addi- 
the  sword  through  his  instrumentality?    And  is  tional  stimulus  to  Pan-Islamism  everywhere. 


SUVORIN— RUSSIA'S  GREATEST  EDITOR 


L' 


ITERARY  Russia  has  suffered  a  great  academy  at  the  capital.     There  his  literary  in- 
— ^  shock.    A.  S.  Suvorin,  one  of  her  oldest  clinations  found  expression  in  the  compiling  of 

and  ablest  publicists,  died  late  in  September  tattVru'Zfinlh^^^^^^^^    ^^A^^r^t 

after  a  serious  illness  which  lasted  about  two  the  military,  Suvorin,  after  graduation  in  1853. 

years.     The  Novoye  Vremya^  (New  Times)  of  was  transferred  to  the  civil  service.     But  this  did 

St.  Petersburg  the  best  known  Russian  daily,  ^^\  satisfy  him.    Having  no  means  to  enter  the 

of  which  Suvorin  was  editor  and  publisher,  eTmffi^n^^r^lJj^rtea^at'heiro'? 

has  pnnted  hundreds  of  telegrams — messages  district  school.   At  the  same  time  he  held  the  posi- 

of  tribute  and  sympathy — from  Russia  and  tion  of  secretary  to  the  Bobrov  president  of  nobility, 

abroad,  which  bear  testimony  to  the  great  ^H  his  spare  time  he  devoted  to  literary  work.  His 

esteem  in  which  he  was  held  r^^     ^^^     experiments— poems,     short     stories, 

esteem  in  wmcn  ne  was  neia.  .  humorous  sketches— were  successful  and  readily 

buvorm  was  a  man  of  no  mean  talents,  accepted  by  several  periodicals.    In  i860  he  was 

and  his  influence  on  the  political  life  of  Russia  transferred  to  the  district  school  at  Voronezh, 

was  deep  and  extensive.    Even  his  enemies—  ^^  Voronezh  he  ioined  a  literary  "circle"  and  be- 

and  he  had  many-admit  that  he  was  a  figure  grb^^ tTrl^  rndVd^a'riahertspgt^ 

ol  national  importance.  His  articles  in  a  Moscow  weekly  attracted  the 

Aleksei    Sergeyevitch    Suvorin   was   bom  attention  of  the  publisher  and  Suvorin  was  offered 

in  1834  in  a  small  village  of  Voronezh  Govern-  ^  permanent  position  on  the  staff  of  that  periodical. 

ment  His  father,  formerly  a  peasant,  par-  a"nd  g^SLLl  crirori"«.X^^^!^l°'  ^"^^ 
tiapated,  as  a  common  soldier,  m  the  war  in  Moscow,  Suvorin  was  received  into  the  literary 
of  181 2  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  with  world  and  met  such  people  as  Count  L.  Tolstoy, 
the  French  at  Borodino.  He  was  promoted  Nekrasov,  Saltykov  and  many  others.  He  became 
to  the  rank  of  officer  and  reUred  with  the  a  full-fledged  journalist  After  one  year  the  W 
,  f  ,  .  TT-  'f  ^i_  J  i_x  itaya  Ay<r/c«  ceased  publication.  He  then  began  to 
rank  of  captam.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  ^jte  historical  works  for  the  "Society  for  the  pro- 
of the  village  priest.  Yoimg  Suvorin  learned  motion  of  useful  knowledge."  On  account  ol  its 
to  read  and  write  from  the  local  church  clerk,  decided  liberalism,  one  of  these  works  was  not 

and  after  two  months'  study  at  the  Babrov  Puffed  by  the  censor. 

J.  ^.^        ,,              ^,         ^tr             1.  Having  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1862,  Suvonn 

distnct   school   was   taken   to  Voronezh   to  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  N.  G. 

enter  a  military  school.     Even  at  this  early  Tchernyshevsky  and  other  radicals  and  became 

*  age  he  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  literary  connected  with  the  liberal  St.  Petersburg  Vyedo- 

abilities  tnosli.     Within  a  short  time  he  became  its  most 

rr.1       r  11       •         J  ^   •!        r    !_•  active  worker.    To  him  was  entrusted  the  delicate 

The    foUowmg    details    of    his    career    are  mission  of  going  to  the  censors  and  to  the  Director 

compiled   from  biographical  sketches  in  the  of  the  Press  Department  for  "explanations."    He 
Novoye   Vremya:  wrote  much  for  other  periodicals,  such  as  Russky 

Invalid  and    the    Vyeslnik    Yevro^y^   and   gained 

Having  completed  his  six-year  course,  he  went    great  popularity  and  fame  by  his  feuilletons  in 

to  St.  Petersburg  and  enlisted  in  a  sort  of  military    the  St.  Petersburg  Vyedomosti.    Those  feuilletons 
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were  of  auch  a  liberal  character  that  when  published 
in  the  form  of  a  book  they  were  [prohibited.  Suvo- 
rin  was  sentenced  to  three  weeks  imprisonment  and 
the  book  burnt.  C.  A.  Vengerov,  a  well-known 
Russian  publicist,  eays  of  tho«e  feuilletons: 
.  .  .  "The  most  terrible  blows  he  delivered  the 
representatives  of  the  reactionary  press.  .  .  ." 
Toey  led  to  the  removal  of  the  editor,  and  Suvorin 
found  work  with  Binheriya  Vyedomosti,  a  liberal 
newspaper. 

The  turning  point  in  Suvorin's  career  came 
in  1876  when  he  acquired,  in  partnership 
with  a  certain  Likhatchev,  the  publishing 
rights  of  the  Novoye  Vremya.  This  paper  had 
dragged  out  a  miserable  existence,  but  under 
Suvorin's  management  it  rapidly  gained  a 
large  circulation.  In  1879  he  became  the 
sole  owner.  His  political  views  had  under- 
gone a  great  change;  he  severed  his  connec- 
tions with  the  liberals  and  adopted  a  conserv- 
ative policy.  Liberahsm  did  not  "pay"  in 
Russia  and  Suvorin  wanted  money.  .  .  . 
The  circulation  of  the  newspaper  grew  enor- 
mously and  with  it  the  influence  of  its  editor. 
Suvorin  knew  what  the  public  wanted  and  he 
catered  to  their  tastes. 

Having  put  the  Novoye  Vremya  on  a  solid 
foundation,  Suvorin  entered  the  book-pub- 
lishing field.  He  was  successful,  and  now  the 
publi^ng  house  of  Novoye  Vremya  is  the 
richest  in  Russia.  Suvorin  left  a  fortune  of 
four  million  rubles.  Besides  Ms  book  and 
newspaper  work  Suvorin  wrote  a  number  of 
plays  which  were  produced  at  St.  Petersburg 
with  great  success. 

No  man  in  Russian  public  life  was  so  loved 
and  hated  as  Suvorin.  The  radical  element 
considered  him  a  traitor  to  their  cause  and 
fought  him  bitterly.  Following  are  quota- 
tions from  the  representative  organs  of  the 
various  factions  which  indicate  the  large 
place  Suvorin  filled  in  the  eye  of  the  Russian 
people. 

The  Moskovskiya  Vyedomosti  (a  reaction- 
ary journal)  says: 

Russia  has  lost  a  great  worker  in  the  field  of 
literature,  jourualbm  and  culture.  Such  men  are 
not  born  every  decade.  His  place  will  not  be 
filled  soon,  if  ever.  Russia,  moreover,  cannot  for- 
get that  the  deceased  was  a  devoted  and  unchang- 
ing patriot. 

The  Rossiya  (conservative)  obser\'es: 
Every  Russian  must  remember  what  this  Rus- 
uan  man  has  done  for  his  nation,  this  man.  the 
grandson  of  a  peasant,  the  son  of  a  military  officer; 
what  he  has  done  during  his  long  life,  which  was 
a  life  of  self-education,  of  labor  and  struggle,— at 
first  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  after  a  struggle 
for  his  convictions  and  ideas.  He  not  only  created 
the  best  national  Russian  newspaper,  the  ablest. 
well  informed  and.  inAuential ;  he  was  the  first  to 
give   the    Russian    people   a    popular   edition   of 
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Pushkin  and  of  many  others  of  our  writers.  Dm- 
hevaya  BiblioUka  (The  Cheap  Library],  a  supple- 
ment to  his  dear  newspaper,  which  is  being  cir- 
culated all  over  Russia  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies,  is  a  potent  factor  of  true  education.  In 
his  literary  image  there  is  more  feeling  than  imagi- 
nation and  more  mind  than  feeling.  It  was  a  subtle 
mind,  fresh,  supple,  susceptible,  which  looked  at 
everything  with  wide-open  eyes.  This  mind  which 
was  thirsting  for  knowledge,  guided  the  strong 
heart  of  the  tighter,  of  the  warrior,  who  strikes  not 
only  with  courage,  but  with  pleasure.  And  as  the 
mind  developed,  the  field  of  battle  grew  wider  and 
wider,  until  it  embraced  the  whole  world,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  defended  his  country's  right  to 
the  place  which  had  been  conquered  by  powerful 
soldiers  like  himself. 

The  literary  struggle  of  Suvorin  was  a  struggle 
(or  education  and  liberty  for  his  people,  for  his 
economic  development,  for  his  sovereign  rights 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  empire,  for  the 
sovereign  rights  of  Russian  empire  among  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  His  love  of  liberty,  his 
democratic  liberalism  never  soared  in  the  clouds, 
out  of  time  and  space,  his  demands  were  within 
reason.  A  talented,  liberty -loving  feuilletonist 
in  the  sixties,  the  years  of  the  first  awakening  of 
our  public  life;  an  ardent  supporter  of  Slavism  io 
the  seventies;  a  wise  preacher  of  Russian  nation- 
alist ideas  in  the  eighties;  a  moderate  progressive  . 
in  the  nineties  and  a  faithful  guard  of  Russian 
imperialism  at  the  time  of  liberative  agitation, — 
he  changed  along  with  the  conditions  of  Russian 
life,  grew  with  it,  always  protecting  all  that  was 
vital  and  necessary  for  the  national  prosperity. 

The  radical  journals  generally  make  no 
comment  on  Suvorin,  whose  career  and  activi- 
ties they  have  always  so  severely  condemned. 
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THE   MORTGAGING  OF  COMMUNAL   LANDS 

IN   RUSSIA 

THE  Russian  Government  has  introduced  The  law  of  alienability  of  communal  land 
a  bill  in  the  Diuna,  amending  the  law  of  was  passed  Nov.  9,  1906.  Inunediately 
Nov.  15,  1906,  regarding  the  right  of  the  after  the  Russian  Government  issued  "  Rules 
peasants  to  mortgage  their  conmiunal  lands,  governing  the  granting  of  loans  by  the  Peas- 
It  may  be  pertinent  to  remark  here  that  the  ants'  Bank  on  mortgage  of  communal  lands." 
Russian  peasants,  imtil  quite  recently,  had  To  quote  Mr.  Brutzkus  again: 
no  title  to  their  lands,  and  consequently  had 

no  right  to  sell  or  to  mortgage  them.  The  The  subject  and  object  of  the  mortgage  opera- 
government,  in  its  desire  to  convert  the  tions  were  clearly  outlined.  To  mortgage  land  is 
^  1  1  J  •  ^  •  X  X  1.  permitted  to  rural  commumties,  associations  and 
communal  land  mto  private  property,  has  Individual  peasants.  The  borrower  can  mortgage 
gradually  relaxed  the  laws  govermng  the  his  allotment,  as  well  as  land  acquired  by  purchase, 
peasants'    allotment.     But,  eager   to   effect  When  the  land  belongs  to  an  individual  peasant  or 

the  change,  it  has  shown  but  little  concern  ^^  ^"^  association  it  must  be  portion^  out  of  the 

r       .1      .^  '       .       f   .,  .         ^g^    T)  commune.    The  right  to  mortgage  is  limited  to 

for  the  mterests  of  the  peasants.     IVIr.B.  ^^ree  distinct  case£    i.  To  pay  for  land  left  by 

Brutzkus,    writing   m    Russkaya    Mysl    (St.  peasants  who  emigrate  to  new  places.    2.  To  pay 

Petersburg),  has  this  to  say  about  the  project  for  land  bought  with  the  aid  of  tne  Peasants'  Bank, 

and  the  attitude  of  the  public:  ^^^n  the  sum  advanced  by  the  Bank  on  a  mort- 

*^  gage  of  the  acquired  land  does  not  cover  its  pnce. 

In  the  wide  circles  of  Russian  society  the  opinion  3-  To  cover  expenses  occasioned  by  the  introduc- 

prevails  that  the  land  allotted  to  the  peasants  tion  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  under 

after  their  emancipation  must  not  be  the  object  which  head  is  also  included  removal  from  the  com- 

of  private  property  and  must  remain  outside  the  mune.  .  .  .  TTie  weakness  of  the  rules  lies  in  the 

sphere  of  social  evolution.    The  methods  which  the  limited  number  of  cases  when  the  mortgage  of 

Russian  government  used  to  fa»sten  the  principle  communal  land  is  allowed,  as  it  has  been  proved 

of  private  property  upon  the  communal  lands  have  by  the  further  evolution  of  agrarian  relations.    In 

not  met  with  the  sympathies  of  the  public.    For  the  first  year  after  the  law  of  Nov.  Q  there  were  put 

this  reason  it  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be  on  sale  yearly  about  }4  million  dessiatinas,  {i}4 

a  certain  distrust  of  this  bill  on  the  part  of  a  major  million  acres)  of  communal  land,  while  in  1909 

portion  of  society.     But,  estimating  the  value  of  the  Peasants'  Bank  granted  loans  on  53.9  thousand 

this  project  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  dessiatinas,  in  1910  on  43.5  thousand,  and  in  the 

that  civil  institutions  have  their  own  inner  logic  last  years  the  loan  operations  of  the  Bank  ceased 

which  must  be  accepted  alike  by  the  followers  and  entirely.    Thus  the  mortgage  credit  has  not  touched 

opponents    of     a    given    order.  .  .  .  Legislation  more  than  00  per  cent,  of  the  alienable  afe««  and 

dealing  with  the  mortgage  of  communal  land  can-  there  are  all  the  reasons  to  suppose  that  they  have 

not  be  regarded  apart  from  legislation  relative  to  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  village  sharks^ 
its  alienability.    As  long  as  the  land  could  not  be        Under  such  rapid  development  of  the  process 

sold,  there  could  be  no  question  of  its  being  mort-  of  alienation  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 

gaged.     There  are,  moreover,  sufficient  grounds  government  would  work  out  the  problem  of  or- 

to  affirm  that  since  the  land  became  alienable,  panizing  the  land  credit  more  efficiently,  haying 

there  has  been  a  crying  necessity  for  organizing  itself  aggravated  the  necessity  for  it,  by  artificially 

its  hypothecary  credit.     It  is  not  difficult  to  see  hastening  the  decadence  of  the  village  commune, 

that  alienability  of  land  without  organized  credit  But  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Duma  does  not 

must  inevitably  lead  to  its  concentration  in  the  justify  the  expectation  and  is,  in  some  respects, 

hands  of  capital.     Under  existing  conditions  he  a  step  backward,  as  compared  with  the  old  law. 

buys  land  who  can  afford  to  lay  out  the  necessary  The  government,  having  forgotten  the  fundamental 

money.    The  laboring  population,  of  course,  can-  problems  of   hypothecary   credit   has  decided  to 

not  do  that,  and  the  land  will  not  get  into  their  utilize  it  for  the  furtherance  of  its  favorite  plan  of 

hands.     But  if  the  alienability  of  the  land  is  ac-  land  organization.    With  this  in  view  it  has  made 

companied  by  the  organization  of  land  credit,  the  the  division  of  the  land  into  tracts  and  farms  a  nec- 

laboring  man  can  also  step  into  the  line  of  buyers;  essary  condition  for  getting  a  loan  on  a  mortgage 

for  in  such  case  the  problem  consists  not  in  the  of    communal    land.      To    encourage    individual 

ability  to  lay  out  money,  but  in  the  ability  to  make  ownership,  loans  must  not  be  given  to  associations, 

the  land  yield  money.    The  peasant  would  then  Further,  when  a  rural   community  obtains  a  loan 

become  the  main  buyer,  for  no  one  can  make  the  in  the  Peasants*  Bank,  the  latter  has  a  right  to 

soil  yield  more  than  he.     Even  the  most  deter-  demand  a  change  to  individual  ownership,  or  the 

•  mined  opponents  of  alienability  of  communal  land  premature  payment  of  the  loaned  sum. 
will  hardly  dare  to  deny  the  positive  significance        One  may  recognize  the  utility  of  regtdated  land 

of  hypothecary  credit  as  a  measure  which  will  open  organization;  one  may  not  be  m  favor  of  binding 

the  land  market  to  the  laboring  population.    The  the  peasant  to  the  commune;  but  at  the  same 

absence  of  the  right  to  mortgage  communal  lands  time  regard  the  compulsory  connection  between 

would  create  an  absurd  state  of  affairs.     At  the  hypothecary  credit  and  land  organization  as  arti- 

time  when  the  government  is  actively  helping  the  ficialand  extremely  harmful.    The  government  has 

peasants  to  acquire  private  lands,  with  the  aid  of  evidently  forgotten  the  fundamental  aims  which, 

land  credit,  the  communal  land  would  become  a  from  the  social  economic  standpoint,  mortgage 

prey  of  small  speculative  capital.  credit  ought  to  serve. 
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WHAT  IS  A  MICROBE? 

IF  this  question  were  put  to  any  one  of  and,  perhaps,  would  not  have  made  a  tithe  of  his 
average  attainments,  but  not  versed  in  ^^^^^^  discoveries, 
sdentific  matters,  a  variety  of  answers  would  Microbes  and  microbiology,  the  science  of 
be  received.  In  one  case  the  reply  would  microbes,  signifying  minute  living  beings  and 
be:  "Microbes — why,  they  are  little  animals  the  study  of  them,  have  no  very  definite 
invisible  save  through  a  microscope."  In  sense  beyond  the  nature  of  the  organisms  they 
another:  "They  are  germs."  In  a  third  it  profess  to  designate.  In  illustration  of  this, 
would  be  explained  to  you  that  they  are  little  M.  Bonnier  cites  the  yeast  of  beer.  "Why," 
mushrooms.  But  one  may  also  chance  on  the  he  asks,  "should  this  be  placed  among  the 
sceptic,  who  will  maintain  that  such  things  microbes?"  It  is  a  vegetable  which,  by  its 
as  microbes  do  not  really  exist,  that  they  are  development  and  mode  of  reproduction,  be- 
simply  the  products  of  the  imagination  of  longs  to  the  large  group  of  fungi  comprising 
Pasteur  and  his  disciples.  So  much  for  the  the  morels  and  truflSes.  "But,"  says  one, 
layman.  But,  writes  M.  Gaston  Bonnier  in  "yeast  produces  alcoholic  fermentation  in 
the  Rome  hebdomadaire  (Paris),  if  one  puts  the  transforming  sugar  into  alcohol.  It  is  a  very 
same  question  to  the  scientists,  the  replies  small  organism;  it  produces  fermentation; 
are  equally  varied.  The  chemist,  for  instance,  therefore  it  is  a  microbe."  But  this  is  similar 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  biological  agents  of  to  the  yeast  of  wine,  which  by  the  result  of 
fermentations;  the  zoologist,  that  they  are  its  very  existence  transforms  in  wine  the 
protozoa,  very  minute  with  an  extremely  sugar  of  the  grape, 
simple  organization;  the  botanist,  that  they 
are   microscopic   algae   that  have  lost  their  Are  yeasts  microbes  because  their  cellular  ele- 

green  substance;  while  of  two  physicians  one  "^^."^^^  %^  ^"[u^^ly  ^ma"?    These  elements  are 

^  .„             ^i_   X    Ii                      •   ^                 •  not  smaller  than  those  of  other  living  creatures. 

Will   say   that    they   are   nunute   organisms  ^re  they  microbes  because  they  produce  alcoholic 

which  cause  all  the  contagious  diseases,  and  fermentation?     The   greater   number   of   known 

the  other  will  claim,  on  the  contrary,  that  yeasts  do  not  possess  this  property,  while  other 

they  are  extremely   smaU   creatures  which  organisms,  on  the  contrary,  do  transform  sugar 

,•',,.        .  .     .-^  J.            ...                ^,  into  alcohol.     If  one  puts  beetroots  entirely  free 

have  their  ongin  in  diseased  tissues.     Thus,  f^om  germs  into  a  hermetically  sealed  flask,  and 

from  the  scientist  one  obtains  nothing  more  at  the  expiration  of  some  hours  opens  the  vessel, 

definite  than  from  the  layman.     In  reality  the  odor  of  alcohol  will  be  detected.    The  beet- 

the  word  "microbe"  signifies  "nothmg  pre-  f«>'s  have  transformed  their  sugar  into  alcohol  by 

„        j*T>x       >iu       4.  the  action  of  the  living  matter  in  their  own  tissues; 

Clse,     and  m  Pasteur  s  laboratory  was  em-  ^^ey  have  produced  an  alcoholic  fermentation, 

ployed  to  designate  m  a  vague  and  general  Now  beetroots  are  not  microbes!     Then,  again, 

fashion  all  the  organisms  which  were  there  take  the  germs  which  float  in  the  air  or  those  found 

studied  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  their  chemi-  '^^  ^^ter.     In  a  suitable  culture  these  will  develop 

I              Ai.  1     •     1    /T     4.         A          ^      t  *!.:«  specks,  so  to  speak,  of  various  colors  which  will 

cal  or  patholopcal  effects      Apropos  of  this,  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^j^^  {,f  ^o  centimeters  diameter.    These 

M.  Bonmer  relates  the  followmg  mcident:  are  not  microscopic  creatures:  then  why  call  them 

^     ,                          .J                  J      .  microbes?     Because,  it  may  be  said,  their  germs 

Duclaux  narrates  that  one  day  a  noted  micro-  are  microscopic.     But  the  germs  of  every  animal 

graphist  came  to  see  Pasteur  and  said  to  him:    You  and  every  vegetable  are  such.    What  is  incontest- 

are  mistaken  m  your  determination:  what  you  able  is  that  among  the  various  organisms  desig- 

call  a  bacillus  is  nothing  but  a  micrococcus  which  ^ated  as  microbes  there  is  a  class  whose  elements 

in  your  culture  has  by  chance  taken  on  an  elon-  are  extremely  small  and  which  has  a  particular 

jrated  form.     In  normal  state  it  is  spherical.    This  constitution,  and  which  has  no  direct  relations  with 

IS  an  important  correction.       Pasteur,  to  the  great  any  other  living  creatures.    These  are  classed  in 

surprise  of  the  micrographist,   replied:    'If  you  the  group  known  as  Bacteriaceae:  they  are  bacteria, 

would  know,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  the  true  microbes,  if  you  will,  though  here  this 

Pasteur,  immersed  m  the  study  of  the  effects  jatter  word  is  quite  inappropriate, 
produced  by  the  life  of  these   micro-organisms, 

cared  little  to  examine  the  development  of  these  t^j-ti-^             ^.lji             ^j 

creatures  in  themselves,  nor  to  know  in  which  M.  Bonmer  traces  the  development  and 

category  they  should  be  classified;  and  whether  life  history  of  the  Bacillus  Amylobacter,  ob- 

they  were  animal  or  vegetable  mattered  little  to  tained  by  leaving  French  beans  for  some  days 

him.    The  essential  thing,  from  his  point  of  view  j^^  ^^i^^     ^^^  j        ^f  ^y^h  then  shows  great 

was  to  know  that  they  were  living;  that  he  had  at  ^.^.'        .      .,V     i         .i_                           x 

his  disposal  an  interesting  species  distinct  from  any  quanUUes  of  C^Us    less   than    2-1000  of    a 

other;  and  that  this  punty  of  race  was  proved  by  millimeter  in  breadth.     But  there  are  some 

definite  changes  in   the  particular  substance  in  bacteria,    he   says,   whose   elements   are   SO 

whichhec^used  them  to  grow    And  this  was  fortu-  ^^^^  that  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  detect 

nate;  for  had  Pasteur  devoted  himself  to  the  de-    ,,  •^.i.       •  r  !_•  i. 

velopment  and  classification  of  microbes  he  would  them  even  with  microscopes  of  very  high 
have  lost  much  valuable  time  in  such  researches,   power;  and  "it  was  left  for  the  genius  of 
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Pasteur  to  establish  order  in  the  world  of  but  the  most  recent  works  of  several  eminent 

these  infinitely  small  creatures,  in  the  inex-  scientists  see  in  them  an  approximation  to  the 

tricable  chaps  of  mcomprehensible  phenom-  SSfy  f^^  ttiSmfoSsr-^whic?!;^ 

ena.      By  nis  studies  of  the  diseases  of  the  characteristics  appear  to  be  intermediary  between 

silkworm,  of  chicken  cholera,  etc.,  Pasteur  those  of  the  yeasts  and  those  of  the  bacteria.    One 

created  bacterial  pathology."  ?®^  ^^^^  *  variety  of  aspects,  what  diverse  and 


properties  of  certam  bactena — their  respira-  brief,  the  Bacteriaces  constitute  a  group  oi  uvmg 

tion,  the  need  of  some  for  oxygen  and  the  creatures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  well  defined 

antipathy  of  others  toward  it;  the  remarkable  ^y  ^^^^^  minuteness  and  by  the  special  structure  of 

«^i^^«  ^/^««  \.i^A    ««j  4.u«  ^«.^««:*,.  4.^  ^^^  then*  elements.     Other  organisms,  such  as  certam 

colors  of  one  kind,  and  the  capacity  to  pro-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  analogoui  properties,  but 

duce  light  possessed  by  others — M.  Bonmer  are  not  in  any  case  to  be  confused  with  the  bacteria. 

And  now,  concludes  M.  Bonnier,  we  may 

There  has  been  much  discussion  relative  to  the  P^^^^^,  ^^^^  ^^^  question:  "What  is  a  mi- 

classification  of  the  Bacteriacea.    Certain  authors  crobe?       And  the  answer  will  be  very  simple 

assign  them  to  the  Infusoria;  others  to  the  Algae;  — ^'^It  is  a  bacterium." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EDUCATING  THE  CITIZEN 

TO  OBEY 

ONE  of  the  Striking  characteristics  of  the  will  support  them  in  resisting  Home  Rule,  if  im- 
day  m  which  we  live  is  the  ever-increas-  P^^^  ^y  the  Imperial  Parliament.  ...  It  does 
ingextentofgovemmentalcontrol.  Mr.Her-  ':^j;^Tx.t\^^;^t^A^^Z^T. 
bert  bpencer  protested  agamst  this  a  genera-  Act.  It  does  not  prevent  a  great  body  of  women 
tion  ago;  but  legislation  in  the  direction  he  from  avowing  the  profession  and  followinp:  the 
deplored  has  continued.  Another  English-  Practice  of  rebels.  No  doubt  these  recalcitrant 
r«««  A/Tr  T  P  To/>lrc  TinnfinrT  I't^  fVi«  I7?AA^#  gToups  would  all  defend  their  conduct  on  the 
man,  Mr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  wntmg  m  the  Htbbcrt  j;^  ^^at  their  disobedience  to  democracy  as-it- 

Journal,  says  that    our  wages,  our  property,   fs  springs  from  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  democracy 
our  bodies,  our  minds,  even  our  characters,  as-it-ought-to-be.    But  that  plea  being  allowed, 
have  become  and  are  becoming  more  fully  theguaranteeof  discipline,  assumed  to  be  involved 
subject  to  state  control";  and  he  Uiinks  there  »^the^PJ^^^^ 
is  not  any  sign  that  the  tendency  has  reached 

its  limit.  Without  passing  on  the  question  Mr.  Jacks  discusses  at  some  length  ''the 
whether  the  individual  ought  to  be  so  con-  irresistible  tendencies  of  the  modem  state," 
trolled,  but  assuming  the  facts  as  they  are,  the  main  one  of  which  is  "toward  state  own- 
we  are  immediately  confronted,  he  says,  with  ership  of  capital  and  state  regulation  of  labor 
the  serious  question,  WiU  the  discipline  of  the  — Socialism,  if  you  will."  He  calls  attention 
people  hear  the  strain?  Speaking  for  his  to  "one  of  the  gravest  defects  in  current  so- 
countrymen,  Mr.  Jacks  acknowledges  that  cial  idealism,"  namely,  that  it  "turns  the 
"the  instinct  of  obedience  to  law  is  strong,"  imagination  too  much  on  that  more  attractive 
but  there  are  limits  to  endurance;  and  when  side  of  the  picture  which  has  to  do  with  the 
the  limit  is  reached  "recourse  will  certainly  sharing  .of  profit,  and  too  littie  on  the  other 
be  had  to  means  .  .  .  which  have  been  in-  side — the  sharing  of  loss."  Sharing  in  the 
vented  abundantiy  in  America,  for  evading  profits  "will,  morally  speaking,  go  of  itself, 
or  defeating  the  will  of  the  state."  The  no-  But  sharing  in  the  losses  will  put  our  obedi- 
tion,  that  automatic  discipline  follows  from  ence  to  the  test."  And  many  of  those  who 
the  principle  of  democracy,  he  regards  as  talk  so  glibly  of  Socialistic  possibilities  will  do 
illusory,  commenting  thereupon  as  follows:       well  to  remember  another  truth  which  Mr. 

Jacks  brings  forward: 

There  could  hardly  be  a  form  of  government 

theoretically  more  "popular"   than  that  which  In  promoting  Socialism  we  are  really  evoking  a 

obtains  in  the  United  States;    but,  unless  I  am  system  of  authority  which  will  put  restraints  on  aU 

much   mistaken,   it   is   precisely   the   absence   of  classes  precisely  at  that  point  where  hitherto  no 

automatic    obedience    which    now    troubles    the  class  has  shown  itself  willing  to  put  restraints  upon 

American    Commonwealth.     And    in    our    own  itself.     Once  more,  therefore,  the  question  is  not 

country  .  .  .  reverence  for  representative  institu-  whether  the  tystem  is  good  enough  for  the  people, 

tions   does   not  prevent  the  Conservative  leader  but  whether  the  people  are  pood  enough  for  the 

from  openly  assuring  the  men  of  Ulster  that  he  system.     And  that  is  a  question  of  discipline. 
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We  are  gradually  moving  "  towards  a  tyi>e  complex  for  any  brief  description;  but,  reduced  to 

of  society  which  confers  greater  authority  on  '^f  ^'''^^f\^^'^}^  ""^^  ^  defined  as  a  great  engine 

^,              •'.,           J            r                    -.LI.  of  social  disobedience  contrived  by  men  with  the 

the   one   side   and   requir^   more   thorough  inventive  brains  of  Edison  and  controlled  by  mep 

obedience  from  the  other."     If  soaal  disa-  with  the  strategical  brains  of  Napoleon.     It  is  to 

pline  is  necessary  among  the  governed,  it  is  "the  machine"  that  the  people  have  lost  the  power 

equaUy  required  among  those  that  make  the  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  wishes  to  restore  to  them 

,^          ik#      T     1    >     u           4.-         •     4.I.*  2ind  It  IS  through  this  machine  that  the  men  are 

laws.     Mr.  Jacks    observaUons  m  this  con-  ^^^  ^.^inly  chosen  who  are  to  fill  the  offices  of 

nection  have  a  special  mterest  for  Amencans.  government.  ...  Let    those   who   believe   that 

He  writes:  democracy  has  an  inherent  power  of  coercing  re- 
calcitrant  members   study   American   politics   in 

_- .   .            ,       ,            _,.            ,     -             -  being.     They  will  find  that  recalcitrancy  holds  the 

This  IS  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  fitness  of  par-  the  field;     that  threatened  interests  have  learnt 

ticular  classes  to  furnish  legislators  for  the  com-  how  to  make  themselves  more  powerful  than  the 

nriunity;   but  one  thing  may  be  said  without  dis-  government  that  threatens  them, 
tinction  of  them  all — that  the  school  of  lawlessness, 

of  indiscipline,  or  even  of  self-assertion  or  self-  The  central  problem  of  democracy  to-day 

indulgence,  is  a  school  which  can  produce  no  law-  j^    ^^e    problem    of    educating    the    citizen, 

givers  for  a  democratic  state.     Worse  even  than  x\r\^  ^  ^^           a    »    u      ^            i     •  \      \» 

the  school  of  masterless  men  is  the  school  of  in-  What  he  needs  is     not  merely  instruction  in 

tri^ue  against  the  state.    Of  this  we  know  some-  political  science:   he  must  learn  to  obey;   and 

thing  in  our  own  country.    They  know  more  of  it  the  lesson  will  be  all  the  more  difficult  for  him 

m  Amenca.    There,  in  the  heart  of  a  democracy  ^^  i^^^n  because  hitherto  democracy  has  been 

theoretically  the  freest  the  world  has  ever  known,  .          ,       ,               •  ^   j      -^r    ^i_         •  -^      i  •  r 

has  arisen  a  sinister  and  ingenious  contrivance  ^^o  closely  assoaated  with  the  spirit  which 

known  as  "the  machine."    The  machine  is  too  prompts  him  to  seek  escape  from  authority.'* 


A  HEROINE  OF  THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION 

"  "C^UROPEANS  can  scarcely  believe  that  day  the  example  of  women  is  cited  not  le^s 

-»-'  women  can  play  an  important  rdle  in  a  frequently  than  that  of  men  by  authors  who 

society  that  does  not  grant  them  the  same  treat  of  morals  and  the  arts. 

rights  as  men.     Yet  the  gynaeceum  of  Greece       During  the  past  twenty  years  the  European 

did  not  restrain  Sappho,  nor  the  seclusion  of  sciences    and   political    and  social  theories 

Roman  matrons  Agrippina.  The  Mussulman  have  inspired  the  Chinese  youth — the  young 

harem  itself,  obscure  as  it  is,  has  had  its  poet-  women  not  less  than  the  yoimg  men.     In 

esses.     Intelligence  is  not  a  privilege,  and  the  China  itself,  although  the  imperial  govem- 

curiosity  of  the  mind  overleaps  the  barriers  ment  was  but  slightly  favorable  to  the  devel- 

erected  by  men/'     So  write  MM.  Hain-Jou-  opment  of  education,  schools  and  colleges  for 

kia  and  Louis  Laloy  in  the  Revue  du  Mots  by  girls  were  opened  in  great  numbers.    Japan^ 

way  of  introduction  to  a  biographical  sketch  too,  which,  until  recent  years,  was  almost  the 

of  Mme.  Ts'ieou-kin,  who  suffered  decapita-  only  country  in  which  the  Chinese  sought 

tion  for  complicity  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  higher    education,    received    thousands    of 

Governor  of  the  province  of  Nganhwei  and  to  pupils  from  the  great  empire,  among  whom 

inaugurate  a  revolution.  was  a  large  proportion  of  female  students. 

In  China  the  woman  of  the  people  is  much  It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  1894,  that  Mme. 

more  ignorant  than  her  male  companion  be-  Ts4eou-kin  arrived  in  Tokio  for  the  purpose 

cause  in  a  too  laborious  existence  all  is  subor-  of  completing  her  studies.    To  quote  from  the 

dinated  to  material  interests.     Instruction  is  Revue  du  Mots: 

useful  to  a  man  who,  however  humble  his 

origin,  may  attain  honors;    but  it  is  of  no       Originally  from  Shi-kiang,  the  daughter  of  a  high 

advantage  to  a  woman  whose  mission  is  sim-  P^^l^^'  ^^9}^^  *"  her  childhood  followed  her  father 

I    A      4.?     J  4.    4.1.  r  4.1.    1.         I.  I J        •    m  his  residences  at  Fuluen  and  later  at  Hunan. 

ply  to  attend  to  the  cares  of  the  household  and  At  eighteen  she  married  a  clerk  of  the  minister, 

to    supply    offspring.     In    the    commercial  Wang  Ting-kiun,  with  whom  she  dwelt  in  Peking, 

middle  class  the  woman  already  possesses  the  The  early  years  of  her  married  life  were  happy;  a 

knowledge  necessary  to  aid  her  husband,  even  ^"  was  born,  and  later  a  daughter.    But  the 

yxf*^«  f^  5.v^*  uir^  f  r^rU;\^  ir.  ♦u^  (^^lu^  f«  youttg  wifc  adopted  the  new  ideas,  adding  even  the 

often  to  direct  him;  while  in  the  famili^  fa-  emancipation  of  her  sex  to  the  programme,  already 

vored  by  fortune  or  elevated  m  rank  both  over  full,  of  the  reformers.    The  husband  being  a 

sexes  share  that  refined  culture  which  is  the  strict  conservative,  agreement  became  impossible, 

most  precious  luxury.     Thus,  in  aU  tunes,  A  separation  followed.  Unfortunately,  the  small  for- 

*.,,^«  w^^^  ♦k-r*  r-k^'^+io^  ^,.0    r'k;*,^  k«o  k«  J  ^""^  ^*  ^"^  '^^V  ^^^  soon  dissipated  m  unsuccess- 

even  before  the  Chnstian  era,  China  has  had  f^,  commercial  speculations.    To  make  the  journey 

her  illustnous  women;  and  down  to  our  own   to  Japan  she  sold  her  jewels;   but,  hearing  that  a 
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former  partisan  of  Kang  Yu-wei  was  still  in  prison,  ones:  one  desiring  to  reniain  in  Japan;  the  other 

ill-treated  by  his  gaolers  and  abandoned  by  hb  favoring  a  return  to  China  and  the  opening  of 

happier  comrades,  she  sent  him  anonymously  the  schools  there.     Mme.  Ts'ieou-kin  was  one  of  the 

greater  part  of  the  sum  thus  realized.     She  was  at  three  leaders  of  the  latter  party.     On  returning  to 

tnis  time  far  from  partaking  the  ideas  of  the  party  China  Mme.  Ts'ieou-kin  and  her  friends  opened 

which  sought  to  maintain  the  dynasty.  many  schools,  and  she  herself  became  directress  of 

the  schools  for  young  girls  and  of  the  school  of 

,,          rrii*         1'^         ijxi--ji         X  physical  education  founded  by  Siu  Si-ling.     The 

Mme.  Ts^ieou-kin  traveled  third-class  to  fatter  had  bought  the  post  of  taotai.    He  formed  a 

Japan,  armed  with  a  little  dagger  wherewith  plan  to  kill  the  governor  of  Manchu;  the  same  day 

to  defend  herself  against  the  Chinese  police  the  army  would  turn,  and  the  revolution  would  be 

and  any  too  rude  among  her  companions,  inaugurated.    An  accident  precipitated  the  plot 

oi     1    J  1           J         •-.  *•           J  r       •        u  •  two  days  too  soon.     Siu  Si-hng  was  arrested  and 

She  had  learned  equitaUon  and  fencmg,  bemg  condemned  to  an  atrocious  death,  his  heart  being 

of  the  opinion  that  the  equality  of  the  sexes  offered  to  the  manes  of  his  victim.    Mme.  Ts'ieou- 

ought  to  be  obtained  not  only  by  the  mind  kin  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  plot  and 

but  also  by  the  muscles;    consequently  she  condemned  to  decapitation.     Requested,  accord- 

•  J  I.        If          1.      '^i.      i>     •     1     J  ing  to  custom,  to  write  her  last  wishes,  she  de- 

occupied  herself  much  with  physical  educa-  alined  to  do  so.    On  a  further  request,  she  wrote 

tion.     At    Tokio    she    entered    the    normal  this  line,  referring  to  her  own  name,  which  means 

school  for  girls  and  formed  with  a  dozen  autumn: 

students  a  secret  society  whose  object  was  to  -xhe  wind  and  the  rain  of  Autumn  make  my 

overthrow  the  Manchu  dynasty.    The  sue-  heart  sad." 

cess  of  her  activity  was  such  that  her  former  .     .             .                  j  j  .u          j    u 
i_     i_      J  I.       J     r  '^  •     oi.»            J        i.  u  As  the  executioner  suspended  the  sword,  she  re- 
husband  heard  of  it  m  China  and  sent  her  a  membered  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  she  had 

letter  warning  her  to  be  discreet.     We  read  concealed  at  her  home  and  which  was  the  product 

further  in  the  article:  of  a  subscription  for  the  poor.     She  beg|;ed  the 

^  magistrate  to  forward  it  to  its  proper  destination. 

A»,^»<*  ♦t,^  «,^«.  ^^A^^*-  ^^^r^u,*.:^.^^^:^^  :«  Toi^««  These  were  her  last  words.    Besides  a  number  of 

w.^?.?^^;  itn^   thf  h1^^^^^^  articles  she  left  several  poems  some  of  which  dis- 

was  biu  Si-lmg,  the  husband  of  a  wealthy  wife,  ^i^,,,^  „..«««.  ^k«^«,  ^f  S^^^ia^r^*.:^^ 

He  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  Manchus,  whose  P'*y*^  K"^**'  <='»*""  °^  versification, 

extermination  he  devoutly  sought.     Holding  Siu  t^i.          ••          ri.i.«           i.          ^r 

Si-ling  in  high  estimation  for  his  courage.  Mme.  ^  ^^  opmion  of  her  biographers,  Mme. 

Ts'ieou-kin  became  the  instructress  of  his  wife  with  Ts'ieou-kin,   "with  her  noble,  discreet  and 

whom  she  soon  formed  a  close  friendship.    About  tragic   figure,   her  Japanese  robe,   and  her 

this  time  the  Japanese  Government  took  certain  dagger  in  hand,  deserves  a  place  beside  those 

measures  against  the  Chinese  students,  now  num-  ,    °*^.           ^      ,'        ^,  .        ^             ,          ,  , 

bering  about  8,ooo,  all  partisans  of  a  revolution,  heromes  of  whom  Chma  is  proud,  and  her 

Two  parties  were  formed  among  the  persecuted  image  will  live  in  the  memory  of  men. 


THE  "RED  INDIANS"  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 

THE  little  that  is  known  in  our  day  con-  affiliations  of  the  Beothuks  were  with  the 

ceming  the  so-called  '^Red  Indians/'  Esquimaux  or  with  the  Indians  of  the  Eastern 

who  were  encountered  by  the  Cabots  in  the  Algonkian  group. 

year  1497  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  In  1823  several  women  of  this  m)rsterious 

is  summarized  in  the  October  number  of  the  tribe  were   captured   and   brought   to   St. 

Southern    Workman,    (Hampton,    Va.)    by  John's,  Newfoundland.    From  these  women 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Speck.    Several  members  of  our  only  direct  information,  up  to  the  present 

that  strange  tribe  of  aborigines  were  captured  day,  regarding  the  language  and  customs  of 

by  the  Cabots  and  carried  back  to  England,  the  tribe  has  been  obtained.     One  of  the 

They  came  to  be  known  as  Red  Indians  from  women  soon  died.    The  other  gave  a  vocab- 

their  custom  of  dyeing  their  bodies  red.    In  ulary  of  the  Beothuk  language  which  stands 

later  years  little  or  nothing  seems  to  have  to-day  as  the  subject  for  an  interesting  classi* 

been   recorded   of   them   except   occasional  fication.      Unfortimately    the    orthography 

mention  in  colonial  reports  of  encounters  is  so  poor  as  to  make  this  vocabulary  almost 

between  them  and  the  whites  or  the  Micmac  worthless  for  comparative  purposes.     The 

Indians.    It  was  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  woman  was  induced  to  tell  about  a  few  cus-r 

continuous  war  waged  upon  the  Red  Indians  toms  and  to  give  a  few  accounts  of  manu- 

by  the  Micmacs  had  resulted  in  the  total  factures  and  the  like,  but  that  was  all  that 

extinction  of  the  former.    In  the  early  docu-  could  be  derived  from  her.   A  few  years  later, 

ments  these  people  were  called   Beothuks.  in  1828,  a  society  was  formed  for  Uie  purpose 

It  was  never  definitely  known  whether  the  of  finding  and  aiding  any  survivors  of  the 
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tribe.  An  expedition  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Connack  and  several  Indians 
of  other  tribes  located  the  deserted 
camps,  graves,  and  other  relics  of 
the  Beothuks,  but  failed  to  find 
any  living  descendants.  There  has 
always  remained,  however,  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  Beothuks  were  affil- 
iated either  with  the  Esquimaux 
or  the  Algonkian  tribes.  Recently 
Mr.  Speck  discovered  among  the 
Micmac  Indians  a  woman  who  was 
half  Beothuk  and  half  Micmac. 
This  woman,  Santu,  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  recalls  events  in  her 
early  life  before  she  left  Newfound- 
land with  her  father.  It  seems 
that  a  few  remnants  of  the  tribe 
were  adopted  by  the  early  Micmac 
invaders,  eventually  marrying  the 
newcomers.  To  such  an  union 
Santu  owes  her  descent.  At  an 
early  age  her  father  removed  to 
Xova  Scotia,  where  Santu  grew  up 
and  later  married.  Some  sons,  one 
of  whom  is  now  with  her,  and  a 
grandchild  constitute  her  family. 

From  Santu  Mr.  Speck  obtained 
a  short  vocabulary  of  the  language 

and  interesting  accounts  of  the  in-  „  india-j  woman   descevdant  of  kewpound- 

dustries  and  customs  of  the  tribe.       '     l'^kd's  ancient  "red  Indians,"  who  recalls  soue 
They  called  themselves,  according  of  the  customs  of  that  tribe 

to  this  informant,  OsSganna,  some 

form  of  which  name  is  widely  known  amon^  extracted  from  a  kind  of  red  wood  taken  from 
the  Northeastern  Indians.  Santu  told  about  the  lake.  It  lasted  for  many  months  and  was 
the  annual  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  regarded  as  a  necessary  uniform  of  the  tribe. 
Red  Indian  Lake  once  a  year.  On  this  occa-  Children  born  during  the  year  were  brought 
sion  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  assembled  to  to  the  ceremony  and  received  their  first  coat 
be  dyed  red  during  a  religious  ceremony  of  color,  after  which,  like  grown-ups,  they 
which  consists  of  dances  and  ceremonial  were  kept  colored  with  the  red  dye.  Th^ 
games  lasting  for  many  days.    The  dye  was  was  a  religious  obligation. 


T 


THE  MANNER  OF  MAN  LOTI  IS 

'HE  literary  master  of  the  French  navy,  He  is  a  short,  slender  man.  plus  whatever  addt^ 

Pierre  Loli,  arrived  in  New  York  last  f'^"*'    his   sixty- three    years    may    have    latierly 

.L  .                 ■   .      J  .1.             ,      ^-          r  brouEhl  nim  by  mere  reason  ol  elderltness.     He  is 

month  to  supermtend  the  production  of  one  very  quit k,  lively,  in  his  movemeniB.  This  must 
of  his  plays,  and  at  once  an  mterest  un-  be  harmonized  with  the  silent  air  of  melancholy 
UsuaUy  widespread,  was  aroused  in  his  per-  which  envelops  his  face  and  characterizes  his  per- 
sonality sonality.  His  look,  his  aura,  are  the  expression  of 
,  '■■'  .  Ill  a  profound  and  hopeless  sadness  as  radical  and  in- 
Lou  IS  a  master  romancer  and  only  second-  eradicable  as  that  of  any  German  phHosopher  of 
arily  a  dramatist.  A  charmmg  personal  pessimlBm, 
appreciation  of  him  appears  in  the  Bookman. 

The  writer,  Stuart  Henry,  who  knows  Loti  His  manners,  moreover,  are  delicate  and 

intimately,  after  reminding  us  that  his  name  graceful,  "the  manners  of  a  woman,  as  is 

is  not  Loti  at  all,  but  Viaud,  thus  describes  his  habitual  with  Frenchmen  as  they  appear  to 

personal  appearance:  our  masculine  race." 
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He  occupies  little  space  with  his  motions  and  when  at  home.  He  came  of  a  very  stiff  Protestant 
movings  about.  He  has  a  c)uiet,  frail  voice.  And  family,  but  he  has  lost  all  piousness  long  ago,  if  he 
then  there  is  his  famous  shyness.  He  is  extremely  ever  possessed  any.  He  has  no  religion  whatever, 
retiring.  He  is  naturally  m  a  state  of  hesitation,  Not  only  this,  but  his  books  trouble  themselves 
genuinely  more  or  less  abashed.  This  personal  precious  little  about  what  is  moral  or  immoral, 
modesty,  it  will  be  remembered,  explains  how  he  They  simply  go  right  along  unconcernedly,  like 
comes  about  by  his  curious  pen  name.  At  the  Nature.  In  this  he  is  the  true  traditional  sailor 
commencement  of  his  career  in  his  nation's  navy,  who  has  a  wife  in  every  port  and  the  reputed 
the  energetic  young  Julien  Viaud  was  so  exceed-  morals  of  the  wandering  sea  life  and  is  only  moved 
ingly  timid  that  his  comrades  scornfully  called  him  with  profound  feelings  when  he  saib  out  of  a  be- 
Loti — the  name  of  a  little  flower  in  India  which  dis-  'loved  harbor  which  he  is  not  to  see  again  for  five 
creetly  hides  itself.     He  bravely  adopted  the  name-  years — or  never. 

when  he  published  his  first  book  in  1879 — thirty-  This  leads  up,  in  truth,  to  a  curious  fact.  Loti 
three  years  ago — ^at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  is  distinctly  a  woman's  author,  and  to  such  an 

extent  that  his  books  are  most  widely  translated  in 

Mr.    Henry   graphically    describes    Loti's   several  tongues,  and  yet  they  are  bereft  of  any 

first  appearances  at  the  French  Academy,  religious  or  moral  sentiments  or  ayirations.    T^^^ 

„  .  literary  Loti,  with  all  his  blue  dreams  and  his 

Jle  says:  etherealized  thoughts,  has  never  tried  to  make  any 

.  .      t-    r-        1-        •    1     ^^^  better.     He  seems  to  have  been  resolutely 

Lot!  was  then  a  stranger  m  the  French  capita  ,  determined  to  leave  the  world  precisely  as  he 
knowing  none  of  the  great  literary  Gauls  with  found  it.  only  better  known, 
whom  he  had  been,  almost  without  notice,  called  }\^  \^q  seen  active  service  in  war,  having  made 
upon  to  associate  amonp:  the  Forty  Immortals,  the  campaign  of  Tonkin,  which  incidentaJly  got 
He  was  not  a  little  affrighted  by  those  solemn,  him  in  official  disgrace  for  a  year.  This  was 
austere  scenes  in  that  somber  httle  temple  where  caused  by  his  writing  to  the  Figaro  criticisms  of  the 
the  French  belletristic  gods  are  wont  to  assemble  behavior  of  the  French  soldiers  in  a  certain  action, 
as  on  Parnassus.  With  his  hair  worn,  in  revenge,  Loti  has  been  "captain  of  a  vessel"  in  the  navy 
most  fiercely  in  the  pompadour  style  in  those  days,  since  1906.  His  life  on  the  sea  is,  of  course,  the 
he  would  sit  solitaiy  and  alone  in  one  of  the  empty  great  clistinguishing  mark  of  his  literary  produc- 
rows  of  consecrated  seats,  high  up  and  at  the  back  tion.  Year  after  year  he  has  sat  out  upon  his 
in  the  assembly.  He  would  look  alarmed,  much  as  deck  describing  right  at  hand  the  marvelous,  un- 
a  small  squirrel  suddenly  imprisoned  in  a  cage.  paintable  sunnses  and  sunsets  of  the  tropics  and 

Much  curiosity  and  amusement  were,  indeed,  the  Orient  as  has  no  other  man  in  French  liter- 
created  in  Pans  when  Pierre  Loti  was  received    ature. 

there  at  the  Academy  in  189 1  and  delivered  the  And  in  the  far-off  ports  he  has  had  months  of 
customary  address  on  the  departed  member  whose  leisure  to  describe  the  strange  young  women  of 
seat  he  was  taking.  He  had  come  from  the  briny  dusky  skins,  whom  he  frankly  loved  in  French 
waters  of  southwest  France.  He  had  dwelt  on  the  sailor  marriage  fashion.  He  approached  each  of 
ocean  and  not  on  the  Paris  boulevards.  He  had  these  successive  idyls  of  his  heart  with  an  aspect  <A 
sprung  quite  spontaneously  and  by  himself  alone  sadness,  and  wept  with  each  inamorata  in  genuine 
from  the  s^  (could  we  so  appropriately  say  soil  m  tears  of  salt  when  he  quitted  her  harbor.  Frank- 
his  case?)  of  French  literature.  He  was  not  a  crea-  ness,  gentleness,  beauty  and  lack  of  any  profound- 
ture  of  salons,  or  bred  on  cntics  books,  or  learned  ness  characterize  these  pictured  episodes  and  in- 
in  the  pedantic  ways  of  the  banks  of  the  Seine,      ventions  of  his  wandering  career,  his  mark  of 

Accordingly  he  approached,  at  the  Academy,  the  genius  lying  in  his  descriptions, 
whole  difficult  heights  and  "finicky"  finish  of  it  ideas  do  not  signalize  Loti's  shelfful  of  books, 
all  at  one  most  appalline  swoop,  to  speak  loosely.  He  is  wanting  in  intellectuality  as  he  is  wanting 
And  Pans  laughed  pohtely  in  its  lace  sleeves  at  this  entirely  in  humor.  He  is  a  poet,  a  painter  of  col- 
soaring  novice  in  its  very  midst.  For  Loti,  in  his  ors,  of  sentiment  (always  of  a  feminine  toumure), 
reception  address,  showed  that  he  was  quite  inno-  of  dissolving  landscapes  and  seascapes  swathed  in 
cently  unaware  of.  many  unwritten  conventional  a  wealth  of  gorgeous  hues.  He  has  bathed  the 
things  and  open  secrets  of  the  literary  existence  in  whole  Levant  in  the  tears  of  sentimentality.  And 
Lutetia;  and,  with  a  perverse  contrariety,  he  em-  all  the  while  retrospective  regrets  at  the  futility 
phasized  somewhat  elaborately  some  things  that  of  human  existence  has  served  as  his  conventional 
every  one  there  had  known  ever  since  the  cradle,    excuse. 

Paris  had  thus  refreshingly  caught  up  to  its  has  bleu  He  is  thus  a  latter-day  Romantic,  representing 
and  always  perfumed  bosom  a  rare,  exotic  species,  that  phase  of  French  Romanticism  which  reached 
and  it  was  a  diversion  for  a  time.  out  to  the  Orient.     Nearly  always  dealing  with 

But  Loti  was  very,  very  clever.  Modestly  and  impressions,  with  what  is  fugitive  and  fleeting  in 
very  irreproachably  he  soon  made  the  most  of  aspect  like  his  amours,  and  with  what  is  bom  and 
everything— of  his  navy  existence,  of  his  museum  bred  of  memory  and  distance,  Pierre  Loti  more 
home  down  at  Rochefort  on  the  sea,  and  above  all  narrowly  belongs  to  the  Impressionist  period  of  the 
of  his  beautiful,  sad  sentimentality  which  has  al-  1890's,  when  the  pointilltsUs  and  all  such  kin 
ways  distracted  French  women  with  an  irresistible  abounded  in  France, 
love  for  his  melancholy  art  and  his  melancholy  soul. .   ;  ^  /-    .  n 

_,..,_,  .  ,         We  have  remarked  that  Loti  is  first  of  all  a 

The  wnter  in  the  Bookman  gives  us  the  romancer,  and  only  incidentaUy  a  playwright. 

foUowmg  details  as  to  Loti  s  career  and  devel-  q^  ^^is  point  Mr.  Hem^observes: 

opment: 

He  is  a  great  romancer,  the  French  seeming  to 

Loti  was  born  in  the  celebrated  French  Protes-    consider  Pecheur  d*Islande  (1886)  and  Mon  frhe 

tant  city  of  Rochefort,  where  he  has  always  lived    Yves  (1892)  as  his  best  two  works.     Loti  is  only 
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guage.  1  „- 

translating  King  Lear  mto  French,  with  the  aid  of 
a  French  collaborator.  The  translation  is  in  prose 
and  very  accurately  done.  It  is  characteristic  of 
hta  &ad  nature  that  he  should  have  selected  the  most 
woe-besone  offering  in  our  literature. 

But  Loti's  instinct  b  descriptive,  not  dramatic.  I 

He  lacks  the  ramming  force,  tne  impact,  the  strict  i 

hard  sense  of  compression  necessary  to  get  himsell  | 

with  great  success  into  the  straitjackets  of  the  I 

Paris  drama,  with  all  its  rigid  and  pitiless  rules  and 

regulations.     It  is  true,  however,  that  he  has  de-  I 

voted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  stage  in  his  ' 

latter  years.  He  did  a  Chinese  drama,  for  in- 
stance, with  Judith  Gauticr,  the  handsome  daugh- 
ter of  Th£ophile.  And  Antoine  has  looked  upon  i 
him  with  favor.  For  that  matter,  he  has  that  | 
knack  that  all  French  writers  seem  to  possess — the 
knack  of  somehow  being  able  to  write  a  very  good 
play.  The  reason  is  that  the  race  is  naturally 
dramatic. 

It  is  with  his  romances  that  Pierre  Loli  will  live 
— his  exotic  romances  usually  of  the  equatorial 
lands,  and  realms  of  the  hot  eastern  suns.  His 
novelettes  expressed  emotions  that  were  new  to  the 
Parisians.  He  painted  the  barbaric  life  as  well  aa 
the  barbaric  aspects  of  Oriental  countries,  waters 
and  forests.  He  always  did  this  with  a  large, 
tender  and  fluid  brush,  drenching  the  scenes  well 
with  the  odorous  dews  of  poetic  longings — distil- 
lations that  arc  the  fond  nourishment  and  inextin- 
guishable   pleasure   of    sentimental    women    the 

To  the  degree  that  M.  Viaud  is  a  woman's 

writer,  he  is  not  a  man's  author.     Men  generally  PIERRE  LOTI  (loujs  ll.  }.  viaud) 
do  not  care  for  his  books.     He  is  too  gracile,  too 

feminine,  too  slender.    He  is  out  of  touch  with  the  In  discussing  the  distinctive  flavor  of  Loti's 

big,  harsh  brutalities  which  most  men  have  to  be  fiction,  theBooimanwritersays.inconclusion: 
acquainted    with.      And    since    wc    have    spoken 

the  word — is  there  or  is   there   not  brutality  in  The  peculiarity  of  the  frank  and  unconcerned 

Loti's  works?     There   has  always  been  an  argu-  sensuality  of  Loti's  books — so  often  autobiographic 

ment  about  this,  or  about  the  precise  nature  of  his  — is,  in  fact,  that  he  never  idealizes  love  and  he 

brutality.  never  brutalizes  it.     What  makes  them  generally 

Loti  certainly  does  present  a  brutality  to  the  so  acceptable,  notwithstanding  their  tropical  un- 

world  in  his  pages.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  convcntionalitiesand  their  free  airs  of  the  high  seas, 

pitiless,  of  the  hardened,  of  the  unheeding.     But  it  is  their  beautiful  style.     He  is  a  true  French  artist. 

IS  a  woman's  kind  of  brutality,  not  a  man's.     It  is  It  is  his  manner,  not  his  matter,  which  entices. 

negative  rather  than  positive;    negligent  rather  He  has  a  rare  and  irresistible  charm.    Under  it  and 

than  active.     His  Madame  Chrj^santh^mes  and  his  Irack  of  it  are  his  extremely  live  sensibilities  and  an 

Madame  Prunes,  with  their  toyish  names,  impress  imagination  that  delights  to  revel  in  the  sensuously 

one   but  lightly   as  with   life   in  a  boudoir.     To  lovely.     He  has  painted  over  and  over  again  glon- 

hurt  their  feelings  or  harm  their  lives  would  seem  ous  and  fragrant  universes  of  color  and  feeling  that 

only   something  like  abusing  the  existence  of  a  nearly  all  oF  us  can  only  dream  of  and  shall  never 

butterfly.  see  or  experience. 


BOOKS   OF   OBSERVATION  AND 
DESCRIPTION 


'"jPHE  vastness  of  the  work  at  Panama  has  never 
been  pictured  by  photography  as  it  is  set  forth 
by  Joseph  Penncll  in-aseriesof  drawings' illustrating 
the  canal  work.    On  a  journey  to 
*  Pmbiiui"    '''^  Isthmus,  during  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March  of  the  present  year, 
the    artist    made  a   series   of   sketches.      Repro- 
ductions of  these  have  now  been  brought  out  in 
attractive  mechanical  form  by  Lippincott.     These 
pictures  are  accompanied  by  notes  and  impressions 
of  the  artist  and  together  make  up  a  most  impres- 
sive volume.     In  a  Drief  introduction  Mr.  Pennell 
tells,  directly  and  simply,  what  he  saw  and  how  it 
impressed  him,  and  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  American  sanitary  officials.     He  says, 
at  the  close  of  his  introduction,  "  I  saw  the  canal  at 
the  right  time,  and  have  tried  to  show  what  I  saw, 
and  it  is  American,  the  work  of  my  country." 

The  literature  on  Latin  America  lacked  just  the 
book  which  Ambassador  Bryce  has  written  in  his 
"South America:  Observationaand Impressions."' 
Amb«»»»dor  ^'f-  Bi'yce  always  sees  so  cleariy 
Bryct  on  South  those  moving  causes,  underlying 
AmtrlEB  forces,  and  impelling  motives  that 
re  suit  in  a  nation  and  government,  and  his  style  is 
~~  t  ths  Psnami.  Ciui«l.     By 


always  so  illuminating  and  limpid  that  such  a  book 
on  observations  and  impressions  of  South  America 
was  just  the  word  needed  to  supplement  the  mass 
of  purely  descriptive  and  statistical  data  that  we 
are  constantly  getting  about  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  thought- 
provoking  way  in  which  the  entire  volume  is  writ- 
ten that  Mr.  Bryce  should  begin  by  stating  that 
South  America  is  bounded  by  an  isthmus  and  a 
strait,  and  then  proving  to  us  that  "to  the  his- 
torical geographer  and  the  geographical  historian 
an  isthmus  and  a  strait  are  the  most  interesting 
things  with  which  geographical  science  has  to  deal. 
The  volume  is  provided  with  a  number  of  valuable 
maps  and  an  excellent  index. 

Dr.   Inazo  Nitobt,  president  of  the   First  Na- 

as  nrst  Japanese  Exchange  Professor 
Kclba  jVpan'  '"    ''''*  country    (for   the  academic 

year  of  191 1 -12)  and  added  some  of 
his  own  impressions  later  in  the  form  of  a  volume 
which  he  has  entitled  "The  Japanese  Nation:  Its 
Land,  Its  People,  and  Its  Life."'  Dr.  Nitobt  is 
well  known  to  American  readers  of  books  on  the 
Far  East  as  the  author  of  that  work  of  distinction, 
published  some-years  ago,  entitled  "  Bushido:  The 
Soul  of  Japan,"  He  has  studied  English  literature 
for  thirty  years,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  and 
quaintly  observes  that  when  as  a  lad  he  was  asked 
why  he  chose  this  subject  as  his  "minor,"  at  the 
University  of  Tokyo,  he  replied,  "  I  wish,  air,  to  be 
a  bridge  across  the  Pacific."  He  has  handled  his 
subject  frankly,  directly,  and,  it  would  seem  to  us, 
adequately,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Japan  and  its  people  with  the  United 
Stales  and  the  American  people. 

There  could  scarcely  be  any  better  or  faon 
effective  effort  Coward  bringing  about  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  English  and  German 
peoples  than  that  intelligent  cam- 
^'^KngUnd'"  P^'E"  I'eing  conducted  by  serious- 
minded  Germans  and  Englishmen 
to  make  their  own  countrymen  acquainted  with  the 
actual  living  conditions  in  the  other  countries  and 
to  acquaint  the  neighbor  people  with  the  best  that 
is  in  their  own  folk.  Englishmen  have,  for  some 
years,  been  seriously  studying  German  civilisation 
and  the  charaqt  en  sties  of  the  German  people. 
Now  the  Germans,  with  their  temperamental  thor- 
oughness, have  taken  up  the  subject.  Books  and 
pamphlets  are  being  constantly  issued  with  this 
object  in  view.  Particularly  well  done  in  this  sort 
of  literature  Is  the  series  of^  the  books  In  German 
which  Dr.  Ernst  Sieger  is  bringing  out  under  the 
general  title,  "The  Culture  of  Modem  England" 
(Die  Kulter  Dcs  Modernen  England).  Dr.  Sieper 
is  Professor  of  English  Philology  in  the  University 
of  Munich,  and  his  seriesof  books  are  bang  brought 
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The  first  volume  in  the  series  is  Dr.  Ernst  Schultze's  in  England."  *    In  these  four  scholarly  little  mono- 

"Die  Geistige  Hebung  Der  Volksmassen  in  Eng-  graphs,  written,  however,  in  a  popular  vein,  the 

land."*    The  second,  also  by  Dr.  Schultze,  "  Volks-  chief  distinctive  characteristics  of  twentieth  cen- 

bildung  Und  Folkswohlfahrt  in  England,"*  the  tury  English  popular  life  are  considered.    Thevol- 

third,  by  Architekt  Berlepsch-Valend^s,  is  "Die  umeonpre-Raphaelism.ofcoUrse,  has  been  written 

Gartenstadtbewegun^  in  England,"' and  the  fourth,  to  point  the  modern  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  that 

by  Hans  W.  Singer,  is  "Der  Prae-Raphaelitismus  movement. 
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4  . 

\/f  ANY  of  the  problems  related  to  railroad  trans-  Somewhat  broader  in  its  scope  is  "The  American 
^  portation  in  this  country  have  been  more  or  less  Transportation  Question,"' by  Samuel  O.  Dunn, 
elaborately  treated  in  books  that  have  come  from  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  and  lecturer  on 
Railroad  and  the  press  during  the  past  year.  None  transportation  at  the  Northwestern  University.  In 
Transportation  of  these  books,  however,  is  so compre-  Mr.  Dunn's  view  the  transportation  problem  has 
Problems  hensive  in  statement  as  the  volume  three  vitally  important  factors:  "rates,  service,  and 
on  "Railroad  Finance,"* by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland  financial  return."  While  it  is  true  that  the  railway 
and  Fred  Wilbur  Powell.  So  wide  is  the  range  of  has  a  right  to  exact,  and  the  public  to  require,  fair 
topics  covered  by  these  writers  that  one  hardly  and  reasonable  rates,  it  is  also  true  that  such  rates 
knows  where  to  begin  in  an  attempt  to  enumerate  will  be  fixed,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  service  given 
them.  Everything  that  has  to  clo  with  railroad  for  them  and  by  the  financial  return  received  by 
investments,  promotion,  capitalization,  financing  the  owners  of  the  road.  Mr.  Dunn  holds,  there- 
of construction,  and  fiscal  organization  generally  fore,  that  neither  of  these  three  factors  can  be  intel- 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  there  are,  ligently  or  equitably  considered  except  with  refer- 
besides,  detailed  chapters  on  such  topics  as  "man-  ence  to  the  other  two.  He  discusses  the  principle 
agement  and  distribution  of  the  surplus,"  "ac-  of  railroad  rate-making,  both  from  the  point  of 
counts  and  statistics,"  "causes  of  insolvency,"  view  of  cost  of  service  and  from  that  of  value  of  the 
"receivership,"  "reorganization,"  and  "consolida-  *  service.  He  suggests  methods  for  preventing  dis- 
tion."  Three  classes  of  men  will  here  find  answers  crimination  between  shippers,  and  in  two  conclud- 
to  many  a  perplexing  question, — students,  invest-  ing  chapters  points  out  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
ors,  and  men  of  affairs.  This  is  emphatically  a  successful  government  regulation  of  railroads, 
practical  book,  dealing  as  it  does  with  actual  prob-  There  is  also  an  interesting  chapter  on  "Inland 
iems  in  the  transportation  world.  The  authors  Waterways  as  Regulators  of  Railway  Rates." 
have  been  engaged  on  this  work  for  many  years,  and 

have  brought  to  it  the  effective  equipment  of  An  almost  forgotten  figure  in  the  history  of 

trained  scholarship  combined  with  an  msatiable  American  railroad  development  is  the  Bostonian, 

thirst  for  organized  facts.    Not  the  least  valuable  John  M.  Forbes,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 

feature  of  the  work  is  the  sixty-page  bibliography  oid-Tlme      century,  shaped  the  policy  of  the 

compiled  from  the  best  available  sources.  Railroad       most  important  railway  lines  of  the 

Pinaneeering  Middle  West.  Forbes,  made  a 
A  book  which  gives  a  new  outlook  on  railroad  plucky  fight  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  road, 
transportation  throughout  t*he  world  is  Prof,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  as  against  the 
Charles  Lee  Raper's  volume  on  "Railroad  Trans-  schemes  ofcertain  men,  who,  besides  being  directors 
portation:*  A  History  of  its  Economics  and  of  its  of  the  road,  were  interested  in  a  construction  com- 
Relation  to  the  State."  President  Hadley's  ad-  pany  engaged  in  building  roads  allied  to  the  Chi- 
mirable  volume  on  the  same  subject  was  completed  cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  Mr.  Forbes'  letters, 
as  long  ago  as  1885,  and  in  the  intervening  years  which  describe  the  methods  of  these  financiers,  are 
new  phases  of  the  subject  have  been  developed,  now  published  for  the  first  time.*  It  is  an  inter- 
notably  on  the  side  of  state  regulation.  Profes-  esting  and  important  episode  in  the  railroad  devel- 
sor  Raper  traces  the  historical  development  of  opment  of  the  country, 
railway  transportation,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  an- 
tiquarian, but  solely  to  throw  light  upon  the  pres-  In  a  series  of  prize  essays  which  owes  its  exist- 
ent problems  of  railway  management  and  regula-  ence  to  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Hart,  SchaflFner  & 
tion.  In  the  final  chapter  the  author  considers  Marx,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  recently  published 
the  reasons  and  methods,  as  well  as  the  history  of  monographs  is  devoted  to  the  sub- 
state  operation,  in  the  representative  countries  of  Claaaificatlon  j^^^  ^f  freight  classification.*  The 
Belgium,  Austria,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  ""      '  *•     author,  Mr.  T.  F.  Strombeck,  adopt- 

«Dle  OeUUge  Hebung   Der  Volksmassen   in   England,  ing  the  scientific  method  of  treatment,  shows  how 

By  Ernst  Schultoe.    Munich  and  Berlin:   R.  Oldenbourg.  the  economic  laws  apply  to  classification  of  freight, 

«VolicsbUdung  Und  Volkswohlfahrt  in   England.     By  while  at  the  same  time  he  makes  use  of  terms  and 

ajnst   Schul^e.     Munich   and   Berlin:     R.   Oldenbourg.  illustrations  that  can  be  understood  and  appreci- 

•ifieoLtenitadtbeweguna  In  England.    By  Architekt  ated  by  the  layman.     He  reminds  the  reader  that 

Beriepscb-Valendlka.    Munich  and  Berlin:   R.  Oldenbourg.  freieht  rates  have  not  as  yet  been  reduced  to  an 

190  pp.    fl.08.  ^                                                ^ 


«Der  Prae-RaphaeUtlsmus  in   England.     By  Hans  W.  ^.The  American  Transportation  Question.     By   Samuel 

Singer.     Munich  and   Bwlin:    R.   Oldenbourg.     126   pp.  O.  Dunn.     D.  Appleton  k  Co.     290  pp.     f  1.50. 

90  cents.  'An  American  Railroad  Builder:   John  Murray  Forbes. 

•Railroad    Finance.     By   Fredrick  A.   Cleveland    and  By    Henry    Oreenleaf   Pearson.     Houghton.    Mifflin    Co. 

Fred  Wflbiu*  Powell.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     463  pp.     S2.50.  195pp..i;>or.     $1.25. 

•Railway    Transportation.     By     Charles     Lee     Raper.  •Freimt  Classlflcation.     By  J.  F.  Strombeck.    Hough- 

O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     331  pp.     $1.50.  ton,  Mifflin  Co.     131  pp.     $1. 
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^narz  scmoe,  and  hence  that  no  general  and  posi-  only  in  case  of  very  short  canals  which  connect  long 

'^f^^J^A^  *^"  ^  made.     Each  case  must  be  con-  stretches  of  naturally  navigable  waters  is  there  any 

•»*w«  by  it«elf.  economic  justification  for  canals  at  the  present 

^  time.     In  the  case  of  rivers,  which,  he  admits,  may 

Aoother  volume  in  this  prize  series  is  Mr.  Harold  be  at  times  somewhat  different,  he  still  contends 

y-    "pulton's  "Waterways    Versus    Railways."^  that  so  long  as  the  cost  of  canalization  amounts  to 

I  he  inland  waterways  movement  in  this  country,  forty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  mile. 

taken  in  connection  with  the  ap-  it  belongs  in  the  same  category  as  the  canal.     The 

Waterways    proaching  completion  of  the  Panama  Mississippi,  for  example,  he  refuses  to  consider  as  a 

-.         .  Canal,  has  given  rise  to  a  renewed  natural  highway  of  commerce, 

discussion  of  the  rival  claims  of  waterways  and 

railways  under  modern  transportation  conditions.        Still  another  interesting  contribution  to  the  series 

I  ne  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  systems  is  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Clapp's  description  of  "The  Navi- 

fv   K^u    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'  Moulton.     In  its  scope  gable  Rhine.*'*   In  this  essay  the  writer  traces  the 

tnis  book  covers  the  transportation  system  of  Great  development  of  the  Rhine  s  commerce,  analyzes 

tJntain,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  some  of  the  causes  of  commercial  prosperity  on  the 

th    p  .'^^^  States,  with  a  detailed  investigation  of  Rhine,    presents    well-digested    statistics   of    the 

r  ^if  "^  Canal,  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  Lakes-to-  Rhine's  traffic  in  the  year  1907,  and  makes  com- 

^jj-ulf   waterway   projects   in   this   country.     Mr.  parison  of  water  with  railway  rates.     In  his  final 

Moulton's  conclusions  as  regards  the  comparative  chapter  he  contrasts  the  Rhine  and  the  Mississippi 

costs  of  railroad  and  canal  transportation  are  con-  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  latter  as  regards 

trary  to  the  popular  conception.     He  believes  that  the  traffic  organization  of  the  two  rivers. 


DISCUSSIONS  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

"nPHE  New  Immigration"*  is  the  title  given  to  teacher,  physician,  or  any  one  else  interested  in 

Dr.  Peter  Roberts'  study  of  the  industrial  and  child  welfare.     This  is  the  tenth  volume  in  Lippin- 

social  life  of  peoples  emigrating  to  America  from  the  cott's  Educational  Series,  edited  by  Superintendent 

countries  of  Southeastern  Europe.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  Philadelphia  public 

Ameri^n?    ^^  ^°  "°^  realize,  perhaps,  the  vast-  schools. 

ness  of  this  new  migration.  These  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  newsboy  and  boot- 
Southeastern  Europeans  first  appeared  in  America  black  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  ignored  in  the 
in  the  early  eighties  of  the  last  century.  At  first  general  movement  for  child  welfare.  In  a  little  book 
few  in  number,  they  steadily  increased,  and  by  entitled  "Child  Labor  in  City  Streets,  "•Dr.  Ed  ward 
1896  formed  a  majority  of  immigrants  from  the  old  N.  Clopper,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  National 
world.  During  the  past  ten  years  they  have  formed  Child  Labor  Committee  for  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
about  75  per  cent,  of  European  immigrants  to  the  reviews  some  of  the  problems  and  conaitions  sur- 
United  States.  Prior  to  1880  almost  the  entire  rounding  these  waifs  of  our  city  streets,  deals  with 
emigration  from  the  old  to  the  new  world  had  been  the  effects  of  these  conditions,  and  outlines  the 
made  up  of  men  from  Northwestern  Europe.  Dr.  possible  remedies  through  regulation.  So  little  of 
Roberts  attempts,  in  the  present  volume,  to  picture  a  scientific  characterhas  been  written  on  this  sub- 
these  new  peoples  at  work,  in  their  homes,  and  in  ject  that  Dr.  Clopper's  effort  to  summarize  the 
their  social  life  in  this  country.  Therefore,  while  facts  should  be  welcomed  by  all  members  of  the 
conceding  that  a  knowledge  of  economic  conditions  community  who  are  at  all  interested  in  improving 
and  social  life  in  the  countries  whence  we  ^et  our  the  lot  of  these  neglected  child  laborers, 
immigrants  is  important.  Dr.  Roberts  maintains 

that  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  know  how  the  In  the  Chautauqua  Home  Reading  Series  for 

immigrants  are  treated  when  they  enter,  the  part  1912  the  noteworthy  volume  is  Prof.  Frederic  Aus- 

they  play  in  our  industries,  the  way  they  live  in  tin    Ogg's    "Social    Progress    in    Contemporary 

American  cities,  and  what  all  this  means  to  America.  Europe."*  As  Dr.  Ogg  very  aptly 

P?w«r      P**'*^^^  it  in  his  "Foreword,"  the 

'The  Conservation  of  the  Child"*  is  the  apt  title  volume  is  an  attenipt  "to  explain 

given  to  a  manual  of  clinical  psychology  presenting  with  succinctness  those  aspects  of  European  social 

the  examination  and  treatment  of  backward  chil-  development  since  the  later  eighteenth  century, 

dren,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Holmes,  of  the  which,  by  common  acceptance,  seems  to  possess 

Welfare       University  of  Pennsylvania.     This  enduring  significance."     It  will  be  admitted  upon 

book  describes  the  management  and  even  a  cursory  examination  that  Dr.  Ogg  has  suc- 

workings  of  a  psychological  clinic.     Itoffersaprac-  ceeded  in  presenting  a  coinpact  mass  of  informa- 

tical  guide  to  the  psycho-clinicist,  and  at  the  same  tion  marshaled  in  convincing  impfessiveness  and 

time,  extends  its  discussion  of  retarded  children  far  useful  way.    His  painstaking  scholarship  has  made 

enough  to  make  it  valuable  and  interesting  to  the  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  and  economic 

— literature   of   the   year.     A   bibliography   is   ap- 

» Waterways  Versus  Railways.     By  Harold  G.  Moulton.  nended 

Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.     468  pp.     $2.  pcwucu. 
>TDe  Navigable  Rhine.    By  Edwin  F.  Clapp.     Hough- 


ton.  Mifflin  Co.    134  pp.    SI.  iOhUd  Labor  In  City  Streete.     By  Edward  N.  Olopper. 

•  The  New  Immlgratton.     By  Peter  Roberts.     Macmil-  Macmillan  Oompany.     280  pp.     f  1.26. 

Ian  Company.     886  pp..  ill.     SI. 60.  •Social  Progress  In  Oontemporary  Europe.     By  Fred- 

«The  Conservation  of  the  Child.     By  Arthur  Holmes,  eric  Austin  Ogg.     Chautauqua.  N.  Y.:     The  OnaaUuqua 

J.  B.  Uppincott  Co.     345  pp..  ill.     S1.25.  Press.     368  pp.     $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND    REMINISCENCE 


WHATEVER  maj;  be  said  about  the  qualities  of 
his  statesmanship,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
purity  and  loftiness  o(  the  patriotism  and  devotion 
of  Dr.  Sun  Vat-sen, first  Provisional 
Mml«™''L««dM  ^™^"'^'"  "'  ^^^  Chinese  Republic. 
Dr.  Sun  labored  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  at  the  groundwork  of  the  new 
rigime,  and  it  is  to  his  untiring  devotion  that  the 
success  of  the  republican  idea  in  China  must  be 
chiefly  credited.  We  have  had  fragmentary  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  accounts  of  Dr.  Sun's  achieve- 
ments, even  some  brief  biographical  sketches. 
We  now  have  an  intimate  narrative  of  his  lite '  in  its 
relation  to  the  awakening  of  China,  by  Dr.  James 
Cantlie,  formerly  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
Hong  Kong,  and  C.  Sheridan  Jones.  Dr.  Cantlie 
has  been  one  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  Chinese 

Eatriot  tor  many  years,  and  knew  by  personal 
nowledge  those  intimate  facts  connected  with  his 
career  that  make  us  see  the  man  himself  in  this 
little  biography.  Dr.  Sun  is  characterized,  the 
biographer  tells  us,  by  strei^h  of  character,  earn- 
estness of  purpose,  and  modesty  of  mind.  We  have 
already,  in  this  Review,  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
his  principal  achievements.  At  present,  as  we 
noted  in  our  editorial  pages  last  month,  he  iscn- 
saged  in  a  gigantic  scneme  to  moderniie  China, 
mJustrially  and  commercially,  by  the  construction 
of  extensive  railroad  systems. 


world  powers  is  ably  presented  by  Frederick  Wells 
,  Williams,  of  Vale  University,  in  one 
£?^«tac"«°f  /he  season-s  new  books.'  Too 
little  credit  has  been  given  to  this 
sturdy  American,  who,  in  a  day  when  Vankce 
diplomacy  had  won  slight  recognition  anywhere  in 
the  world,  was  instrumental  in  brineing  to  China 
Ihatconception  of  international  relations  which 
had  its  outcome  In  later  years  in  what  is  known  as 
the  open-door  principle  proposed  as  a  symbol  for 
the  unification  of  outside  interests  when  China 
tbrealened  to  become  a  derelict  among  nations. 

A  memoir  of  George  Palmer  Putnam,  that  repre- 
sentative American  publisher  of  the  old  school, 
together  with  the  record  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
An  Emily  Advo-  publishing  house  that  he  founded, 
citcof  intFTiiB-  has  only  recently  come  from  the 
«on.lCopTrlBl>t  Putnam  press.'  The  memoir  Itself 
was  originally  prepared  by  Mr.  Gcbrge  Haven 
Putnam  for  private  circulation  in  the  family  circle. 
The  present  volume  retains  those  portions  of  the 
earlier  narrative  having  to  do  with  matter  that 
should  possess  interest  lor  the  general  public.  The 
elderPulnam  was  apionccr  in  furthering  the  move- 
ment for  international  copyright  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  having  begun  his  work 
in  that  cause  as  early  as  1837.  From  that  date 
until  the  year  of  his  death,  1673,  Mr.  Putnam  was 
the  secretary  of  each  successive  copyright  league  or 
association  that  was  formed  in  tnis  country.  In 
this  volume  arc  included  several  papers  presenting 
Mr.    Putnam's   reminiscences,   together   with   an 
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article  contributed  by  him  to  the  Knickerbocker  in 
l86t,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  oi  his  expcri- 
cnccB  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

It  has  been  said  of  John  Lavery  that,  being  an 

Irishman,  he  and  his  work  have  prospered  in  an 

Irish   manner- — as  emigrants.      "They   travel   far 

together  and  they  are  leaders  in  the 

Painu?       ^""''^  °'  ^^^■"     ^'■'y  '"  ""'^  career, 

Mr,  Lavery  sccurea  the  favorable 

.   verdict  of  London  art  galleries.     He  has  already 

been   invited   to   contnDute   portraits   of   himself 

to    the   famous    Uffiii   gallery   in    Florence.'    He 

has  also  painted  royalty.    The  volume  which  Dana 

Estes   has   brought   out   contains   a   biographical 

sketch  with  appropriate  reproductions  of  the  work 

of  the  artist  by  Walter  Shaw-Sparrow.    There  are 

many  reproductions,  most  of  them  in  color. 

A  good  deal  of  personal  human  flavor  attaches  to 
"The  Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III  "'which 
have  been  published  in  English  lor  the  first  time  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     These  mem- 
Kl«""       "'"■  ■"  two  volumes,  are  the  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  the  Emperor 
and  man  by  the  late  Baron  D'Ambfc,  and  they  are 
based  on  the  private  diary  of  this  lifelong  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  French  monarch.     Of  course,  the 
name  is  a  pseudonym.     The  work  is  put  together 
apparently  without  any  great  effort  at  coherence. 


Incidents,  conversations  and  reflections  are  jotted 
down  aa  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  together  with 
letters,  documents,  newspaper  cuttings  and  other 
data.  The  very  rambling  character  of  the  mem- 
oirs, however,  tends  to  make  the  picture  of  the 
warm-hearted,  weak  Emperor  stand  out  more 
clearly.  The  two  volumes,  edited  and  translated 
from  the  French  by  A.  R.  Allinson,  supply  an 
enormous  mass  of  first-hand  material  for  the  study 
of  the  career  and  character  of  one  of  the  most  enig- 


Another  volume  of  reminiscences  treating  of  the 
same  period  and  singularly  confirming  some  of 
the  references  to  Paris  in  1 870  which  appear  in  the 
An  Amerfcun  volumes  on  Napoleon  111  is  "  In  the 
Vi^oiniin  in  thi  Courts  of  Memory,"'  being  the  mem- 
Sccond  BniiH»  oirs  of  Madam  De  Hegermann  Lin- 
dencronc.  Madam  Lindencrone  is  the  wife  of  the 
Danish  Minister  to  Germany.  She  was  formerly 
Miss  Lily  Greenough,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Her 
first  husband  was  Charles  Moulion,  an  American 
banker  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Empire. 
These  reminiscences  are  made  up  from  letters 
written  between  1858  and  1875.  The  volume  is 
illustrated. 

A  very  handsomely  printed  and  bound  holiday 
work,  in  three  volumes,  is  "The  Pioneer  Mothers 
of  America,"*  which  has  been  compiled  and  edited 
by  Harry  Clinton  Green  and  Mary 
>..°^*fl  Wolcott  Green.  The  work  is  not  a 
biographical  dictiDnaiy,  but,  so  the 
ert,  "an  attempt  to  give  history  in 
:  form,  of  the  notable  women  of  the  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  periods."  The  volumes 
are  sumptuously  illustrated. 


compiler 


In  his  book,"  Women  in  the  Making  of  America,"* 
Mr.  H.  Addington  Bruce  has  attempted  to  giv'e  an 
historical  review  of  the  part  played  by  women  in  the 
development  of  the  United  States  from  the  time  of 
thehrstsettlement  to  the  present  time.  This  work 
also  is  illustrated. 

The  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  most  boyish 
hero  of  history,  written  for  all  sorts  of  people,  but 
especially  for  boys,  has  been  given  us  by  John 

Buchan.*  Raleigh's  heart  was  al- 
YouttSuiHcait  ^'^ys  young  and  he  never  lost  his 

general  interest  in  life.  This  phase 
of  the  great  adventurer  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
sufficiently  touched  upon.  Mr.  Buchan  has  a 
swiftly  moving,  picturesque  style,  well  suited  to  bis 
subject.  He  thinks  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  characters  of  hislcoy.  The  British  Em- 
pire to-day,  he  tells  us,  in  his  introductory  chapter, 
and  the  Republic  ot  the  United  States,  are  alike 
built  on  Raleigh's  dreams.  This  sketch  of  the  fas- 
cinating Elizabethan  courtier,  soldier,  sailor,  ex- 
plorer, statesman,  scholar,  and  poet  is  illustrated  in 
a  new  and  fanciful  way  with  full-page  color  pictures 
so  generous  that  they  extend  over  all  the  margin. 


ta  of  MmuKT.     By  Mwluu  De  H««muiii 
Harper  &  BmChsni.     44g  fp..  lU.     t3. 
"  -  ■   ■        '  3  sols.     CompUed 

md  .MvT  WtJcoU 


By  Bsron    Bruee, 
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r  Walter  Rulelgh.     By  Jolin  Bucliu.     Senry  H«M 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  PHILOSOPHY 

TN  his  "Main  Currents  of  Modern  Thought,"*   thinkers  of  the  present  time,  the  value  of  his  work 

now  made  available  to  American  readers  by  an   springing  less  from  originality  than  from  his  won- 

excellent  translation,  Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken  of  Jena,   derfuT  ability  to  grasp  and  correlate  the  ideas  of 

winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  htera-  other  men.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  history 
^^'our^Timc  ^^"''^  "*  1908,  has  sought  to  grasp  the  or  interpretation  of  the  many  thought  currents  en- 
specific  character  of  our  own  age  terinj  into  our  own  life  conception  than  the  little 
through  a  study  of  its  central  problems  in  the  light  volume  just  issued  under  the  title  of  "A  Brief  His- 
of  the  historical  development  of  humanity.  The  tory  of  Modern  Philosophy."*  Beginning  with  the 
work  constitutes  at  once  a  masterly  analysis  and  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance,it  takes  us  right  up  to 
a  valuable  guide  for  sincere  seekers  after  truth,  the  present  hour  almost,  with  the  inclusion  of  such 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  a  singularly  lucid  recent  thinkers  as  Mach  and  Eucken,  James  and 
and  direct  manner  are  idealism  and  realism,  mon-  Bergson.  Biographical  data  are  added  to  the 
ism  and  dualism,  evolution,  civilization,  Socialism,  pithy  characterizations  of  the  philosophers  re- 
personality  and  character,  freedom  of  the  will,  and  viewed,  and  while  the  treatment  has  been  kept 
the  value  of  life.  Prof.  Eucken  finds  our  age  far  strictly  historical  in  the  main,  there  is  enough  of 
from  decrepit,  but  "essentially  incomplete,'  and  criticism  to  suggest  the  principal  merits  and  short- 
the  main  cause  of  its  confused  and  restless  charac-  comings  of  each  individual  contribution  to  the 
ter  he  seeks  in  the  fact  that  we  have  acquired  more  great  common  store  of  thought.  The  book  is  one 
knowledge  than,  so  far,  we  have  been  able  to  assim-  that  needs  badlv  to  be  read  in  this  country, 
ilate.  The  remedy  he  sees  in  a  passing  from  the  "pre-  where  the  general  preoccupation  with  the  concrete 
vailing  devotion  to  the  external  world  to  more  per-  details  of  living  produces  a  certain  contempt  for 
sonal  and  inner  life  and  more  inner  independence."   those  abstract  generalizations  without  which  any 

knowledge  of  the  underlying  laws  of  life  cannot 
Prof.  Harald  Hdffding,  of  Copenhagen,  is  now   be  possible. 

widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  synthetic    

« A  Brief  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.     By  Dr.  HanUd 

I  Main    Carrents    of    Modem    Thought.     By    Rudolf  HOffding.     Authorized    translation     by     Oharies     Finley 

Bucicen.     Translated    by    Meyrick    Booth.     New    York:  Sanders.     New  Yoric:  The  MacmlUan  Company.    324  pp. 

Charies  Scribner's  Sons.    488  pp.    $4  net.  $1.60  net. 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS  FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 

TC*VEN  to  begin  to  understand  a  subject  income.  This  is  a  simple  matter,  requiring  no 
-*--'  one  must  give  it  close  attention,  and  highly  technical  knowledge  to  state  or  under- 
few  of  us  have  the  time  to  do  that.  So  it  stand,  but  even  well  educated  investors  often 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  average  overlook  considerations  which  it  is  the  busi- 
man  and  woman,  not  excluding  those  who  are  ness  of  the  reputable  dealer  to  attend  to. 
intelligent  in  business  affairs,  were  confused  Much  has  been  written  about  the  recently 
by  all  the  talk  about  the  so-called  "Money  formed  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
Trust"  into  supposing  that  almost  every  America,  but  not  enough  attention  has  been 
bank,  banker,  and  dealer  in  securities  were  called  to  the  fact  that  its  president  is  a  Chi- 
part  of  some  dim,  shadowy  system  which  cago  banker,  and  that  New  York  does  not 
controls  the  financial  destinies  of  the  nation,  preponderate  in  its  membership  and  official 
Most  of  us  do  not  care  a  rap  about  "financial  staff.  If  there  is  a  Money  Trust,  most  dti- 
destinies,"  but  there  are  many  busy,  earnest  zens  would  locate  its  headquarters  in  the 
men  and  women  who  invest  their  savings  in  metropolis.  There  has  always  existed  much 
bonds  and  stocks  and  who  would  not  like  to  prejudice  against  the  great  financial  institu- 
believe  that  the  gentlemen  from  whom  they  tions  of  New  York.  One  reason  the  financial 
purchase  securities  are  dominated  by  a  fakir  and  swindler  has  been  able  to  dispose  of 
"  Money  Trust,"  or  any  other  kind  of  a  trust,  so  many  worthless  stocks  has  been  this  preju- 

Disgruntled  financiers,  lawyers  with  po-  dice  against  Wall  Street,  which  unfortimately 

litical  ambitions,  and  professional  magazine  included  the  reputable  bankers.     But  the 

writers  and  newspaper  reporters,  as  well  as  number  of  high-grade  investment  dealers  is 

politicians,  have  recently  "discovered"  with  increasing  so  rapidly  in  the  West  and  their 

great  hullabaloo  a  by  no  means  novel  fact,  influence  in  the  national  organization  is  so 

namely,  that  large  corporations  rarely  issue  substantial  that  the  feeling  against  these  men 

big  blocks  of  bonds  without  the  help  of  a  as  a  class  is  sure  to  grow  less  as  their  habitat 

comparatively  few  underwriting  houses,  most-  ceases  to  be  solely  in  this  city.    More  and 

ly  situate  in  New  York  City.     But  it  does  not  more  of  the  "financing"  of  public-utility  and 

follow  by  any  means  that  the  dealer  who  dis-  industrial  companies  is  being  done  by  Middle 

tributes  securities  directly  to  the  individual  Western    bankers, — a    development    which 

investor  is  necessarily  a  trust-ridden  or  de-  makes  for  competition  and  operates  against 

pendent  being.    Perhaps  he  prefers  to  be  on  sectional  prejudice. 

amicable  terms  with  the  great  international  It  does  not  always  appear  that  the  ability 

imderwriting   and  syndicating  houses,   but  to  save  money  and  the  ability  wisely  to  invest 

this  does  not  prevent  him  from  competing  in  it  go  together.    But  recent  advices  fromSwitz- 

the  liveliest  way  for  customers  with  other  erland  show  that  in  ten  years  the  amoimt  of 

investment  dealers.  deposits  in  savings  banks  per  capita  has  in- 

In  no  business  is  there  more  active  and  creased  from  $59.64  to  $86.46,  while  there 
intelligent  competition  than  in  investment  has  been  decided  improvement  in  quality  in 
banking  and  this  competition  has  largely  at  least  one  important  class  of  securities  pur- 
taken  the  form  of  improving  the  service  which  chased.  "Swiss  investors,"  writes  Consul- 
the  investor  receives.  Reliable  dealers  in  an  General  R.  E.  Mansfield  from  Zurich,  "have 
effort  to  increase  their  op)erations  have,  by  been  imposed  upon  in  a  great  many  instances, 
way  of  recent  illustration,  adopted  the  plan  of  especially  in  the  shares  and  bonds  of  new 
appealing  to  investors  of  classified  ages.  The  industrial  concerns  and  mining  companies, 
man  of  thirty  obviously  wants  a  different  offered  by  clever  promoters,  which  resiilted  in 
investment  from  that  which  would  be  most  a  prejudice  against  foreign  secxuities  in  gen- 
suitable  for  the  man  of  sixty  or  the  woman  of  eral  and  American  securities  in  particidar. 
forty.  For  the  younger  man,  future  apprecia-  But  in  the  past  few  years  the  business  has 
tion  in  price  should  occupy  a  relatively  higher  assumed  a  more  conservative  form,  and  in- 
rank  than  with  the  elder  buyer  who  could  vestors  now  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
usually  afford  to  sacrifice  price  enhancement  desirable  securities  through  reliable  local 
and  convertibility  for  |>erfect  safety  and  good  bankers  and  brokers,  who  offer  to  their  cus- 
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tomers  every  facility  for  investigation  and  well  placed  therein.  The  man  who  can  afford 
obtaining  reliable  information  concerning  the  to  taJce  a  big  risk  in  return  for  the  possibility 
properties  back  of  the  bonds  and  shares  they  of  a  20  per  cent,  income  is  the  man  to  supply 
are  offering.  The  result  has  been  a  general  the  capital,  and  in  thus  placing  his  money  he 
improvement  in  the  market,  and  a  decided  is  a  business  man  or  a  speculator,  not  an  in- 
increase  in  the  sale  of  the  better  class  of  vestor.  Telegraphic  despatches  have  just 
American  securities  in  Switzerland.  told  of  a  $1,000,000  stock  dividend  in  addi- 

Theory  and  practice  coincide  in  teach-  tion  to  the  regidar  quarterly  2}4  per  cent., 
ing  the  rashness  of  investing  in  new  or  im-  which  the  Chalmers  Motor  Company  has  de- 
tried  ventures.  In  this  department  last  dared  to  its  shareholders.  But  in  the  same 
month  was  briefly  related  the  story  of  the  paper  were  items  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
marvelous  stock  profits  which  dissolution  of  Knox  Automobile  Company,  and  the  Thomas 
the  old  Standard  Oil  combination  had  effected.  Motor  Car  Company.  A  day  later  came  ten- 
But  extreme  caution  was  advised  in  purchas-  tative  plans  of  reorganization  of  the  big 
ing  these  shares  imtil  at  least  a  year's  time  United  States  Motor  Company,  whose  igno- 
had  elapsed.  In  the  last  month  up  to  the  minious  failure  brought  heavy  losses  to  so 
date  of  this  writing  there  have  been  many  many. 

violent  declines  in  these  stocks,  in  one  case  In  1899  there  were  manufactured  $4;748,- 
extending  to  200  points.  Several .  of  the  000  worth  of  automobiles  in  this  coimtry, 
stocks  have  risen,  but  the  declines  have  been  while  in  1910  the  output  was  valued  at 
more  striking  and  nmnerous.  $249,202,000.    These  census  figures  indicate 

No  one  can  gainsay  the  basic  importance  how  the  industry  has  grown.  Perhaps  when 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  and  the  same  its  growth  has  ceased  to  be  of  the  mushroom 
statement  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  auto-  variety,  and  when  efficiency  in  shop  work  has 
mobile  business.  But  it  does  not  follow,  in  taken  the  place  of  the  present  mad  rush  to  turn 
the  present  stage  of  the  Standard  Oil  com-  out  cars  at  any  cost,  then  it  may  be  possible 
panics  or  the  various  automobile  manufac-  to  reconmiend  the  securities  of  automobile 
turing  concerns,  that  investment  capital  is  companies  as  reasonably  safe  investments. 
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No.  3f9.    ONE  WOMAN'S  INVESTMENTS  served  to  furnish  less  current  excuse  for  them. 

I  have  invested  in  Southern  New  England  Telephone  shares.  While  there  seem  to  be,  Still,  a  gOod  numy  uncer- 

^^  ^5*^^  55*^  ^^  ^  5*^°^  •^i:  ^®  *^f^  2^  *  tainties  in  the  situation,  the  belief  prevails  that  no 

SS^^o;ii2.*"l!°ffiSe^  SSPeS^TSS^m^iwnS  ^^?^^  ^'^  ^  ^^^  i"  the  New  Haven's  dividend 

bulks  I  hav.  aevenl  thousand  doUats,  brinrang  4  per  cent,  policy,   at   least  in   the  immediate  future.     You 

Should  I  invest  some  oCthUmmey?    If  so.  what  are  the  best  might   withdraw   for   investment   a   part   of   the 

things,  m  your  judgment?    Would  you  buy  mumopol.  or    „  "„..  , .  i„.,_  „_  j_ ;»  :_  »u_  .»\3-„»  i.._u_ 

todui^  bonds.  OTpreferred  stock?    Tradition  bvored  money  you  have  on  deposit  m  the  savmgs  banks 

savings  banks  in  our  family,  but  I  bought  the  New  Haven  at    4    per    cent.,    leaving,    however,    a    sumcient 

and  Telephone  stocks.    Did  I  choose  weB?  amount — perhaps  half — to  fall  back  upon,  in  case 

Your  Ust  question  we  should  be  inclined  to  >'°!l'*"?"iV^'"^"  "  °tf^  i!i'^'*3f  ?.^.i  "^-2"  ^^^ 

answer  at  one?  in  the  affirmative,  so  far  as  the  tele-  P*"?  withdrawn,  you  should  find  htUe  difficulty 

phone  stock  is  concerned.     But  as  for  New  Haven,  *"  *""^?"?.,.*  u^„  '"'""^  ^^  aPproM'nftely  i  per 

we  think  that  only  the  future  can  give  an  accurate  ?^."Vv*i"*.^""  !^  ^"^  '^  V?  "^  ^^7*     ^?^ 

measure  of  your  judgment.     PossiBly.  we  may  not  tf^l  bonds,  with  few  exceptions,  and  preferred 

be  teUing  ybu  anytlung  you  do  not  already  know,  tt'^^'  *'  '^  "^"^l  *"  Z""""  '"'**'''^  ''"■^°  ^-"^x 

when  we  ^int  oit  that  for  the  last  two  or  thre^  fci^'i"^    man    than,  for   a    woman.     Mumcipal 

fiscal  yeai^ the  New  Haven  has  not  been  able  to  ^""^^  *?"'«*    w  il'^ffl* ll  f         yo"«--P7P««» 

show  net  earnings  sufficiently  large  to  cover  en-  although  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  find  much 

tirely  the  requirements  of  its  8  per  tent,  dividends.  °'  ^'='l°**^?  *T"^  f^*"    ^unties,  selling  on  a  5  per 

Indeed,  the  road's  management  has  been  sub-  •'^"*-  ^l^.^**  °^  ^'f^'     Rf' 'fOfd  bonds  that  yield 

jected  to  some  pretty  severe  criticism  for  its  finan-  ""Z  '^^  Jf  ''*"!:  *"*'  fj""  l^  "'<?t  .Part  second 

cial  poUcies.  in  general,  and  incidentally,  for  main-  ^^u?'^"*^  *°,*  *=^"^."  ^"T*  speculative.    A  type 

tainfng  the  8  per  cent,  rate,  while  it  continued  to  ti^3\}^'^t  ^""'^1  however,,  to  which  you 

report  deficits,  which  for  a  younger  and  less  re-  ""^^''^  advantageously  turn  at  this  time  is  that 

spected  company,   would   have  6een  considered  [^Presented  by  first  mortgage  bonds  on  weU  estab- 

raore  or  less  alarming.    A  short  while  ago  there  ''*''"'  P"^'"=  .**'^'"^?  corporation  enterprises.    We 

were  frequent  rumors  that  the  management  was  ^i^*?*  y,?"'  wvesu^t.ng  the  offerings  of  respon- 

beginnin^  to  see.  that  it  might  be  good  busing  on  *'"^  ^"^^^  '"  *■"«  ^"^'^  "^  investment, 

its  part,  if  the  dividend  disbursements  were  made  no.  4M.    parcel  POST  AND  THE  EXPRESS 

at  a  lower  rate;  but  these  rumors  were  persistently,  COMPANIES 

and  officially  denied,  until  more  recently,  ade-  tuu           •  ^  ,.    ■               ■  ,         ^     ^  ^  „  . 

dded  upward  trend  in  the  road's  earnrngs  has  the^  ^^fSSJISS'tSfSJ^'^hf^feiS  Jfi'exfrS 
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companies,   particularly  the  American   Exprnn   Comrany,  however,  usually  State  SO  specifically  in  the  divi- 

r^^^fSSdeSund  ?SrAS.^rn  l^*a  Ce"J&  bu^^o  dend  notice.    Take  as  an  illustration  of  the  mean- 

not  know  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  capital  Stock.  mg  Ot  both   phrases   the    form  used  by  one  large 

.  .  industrial  company,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 
To  attempt  to  express  a  definite  opmion  on  this  "Jhe  board  of  directors  has  this  day  declared  from 
question  now  would  be  largely  a  matter  of  guess-  net  profits,  a  quarterly  dividend,  etc.,  .  .  .  pay- 
work.  You  may  have  noticed  that  since  the  Par-  able  October  31,  1912,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
eel  Post  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  the  claim  j  p,  rn,,  on  Friday,  October  11, 1912,  The  transfer 
has  been  put  forward  by  the  compames  that  this  hooks  wiU  dose  at  3  p.  m.  on  Friday,  October  11, 1Q12, 
change  in  the  Government's  postal  policies  will  and  reopen  at  10  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  October  16, 
benefit,  rather  than  injure,  the  express  business.  1912."  The  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Some  justification  for  this  claim  might  be  found,  provide  "  that  on  the  day  of  the  closing  of  the  books 
if  there  were  any  assurance  that  the  Parcel  Post  of  a  corporation  for  a  dividend  upon  its  shares,  all 
experiment  would  be  extended  no  further  than  is  transactions  in  the  shares  for  cash  shall  be  *'divi- 
contemplated  by  the  Bourne  bill.  In  other  words,  dend  on"  up  to  the  time  officially  designated  for 
it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that,  as  the  com-  the  closing  for  transfer;  and  that  all  transactions 
panics  contend,  the  present  system  will  leave  them  on  the  day  of  closing  the  books  may  be  "for  cash," 
practically  the  sole  operators  in  the  strictly  com-  deliverable  the  same  day,  rather  than  on  the  day 
mercial  field,— a  large  and  profitable  one.  But,  if,  following,  as  is  usual,  in  order  that  the  buyer  may 
as  many  competent  observers  are  prone  to  believe,  get  the  dividend.  All  transactions  on  the  day  of 
the  present  law  turns  out  to  be  only  a  step  in  a  new  closing,  other  than  "for  cash"  shall  be  "ex-divi- 
direction,  the  limit  of  which  will  be  the  extension  dend.  Should  the  closing  of  the  books  fall  upon  a 
of  the  Parcel  Post  to  a  point  where  it  will  embrace  Sunday,  or  upon  any  holiday  or  half  holiday  ob- 
most  of  the  express  business  as  now  conducted,  the  served  by  the  Exchange,  transactions  on  the  pre- 
ultimate  effect  upon  the  earnings  of  the  companies  ceding  business  day,  other  than  "for  cash,"  shall 
is  perfectly  obvious.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  be  "ex-dividend." 
however,  that,  if  such  extension  is  undertaken,  it 

will  be  other  than  a  gradual  one;   and  we  think,  No.  402.    MISSOURI  PACIFIC 

therefore,  that  holders  of  express  companies'  securi-  Would  you  advise  the  purchase  of  Missouri  Pacific  stock 

ties  have  little,  if  any,  immediate  cause  for  serious  *^  present  prices? 

concern.  A  company  like  the  American  Express  It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this 
Company  should,  it  seems  to  us,  be  able  to  stand  department  to  give  advice  on  such  matters.  We 
its  ground  for  a  considerable  time.  In  this  con-  can  merely  suggest  that  the  purchase  of  Missouri 
nection,  consider  the  fact  that  the  company  is  Pacific  at  the  present  time  would  be  speculation, 
earning  at  present  the  equivalent  of  about  25  per  not  investment.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  author- 
cent,  on  its  capital  stock,  or  more  than  twice  the  ities  on  railroad  matters,  dividends  on  the  stock  are 
amount  required  to  pay  the  12  per  cent,  dividend,  a  long  way  off.  Among  the  first  questions  for  the 
This  margin  may  be  reduced  somewhat  under  the  speculative  buyer  to  ask  himself,  therefore,  would 
new  schedule  of  rates,  prescribed  a  short  time  ago  seem  to  be:  Can  I  afford  to  have  my  capital  em- 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  in  ployed  indefinitely  without  income?  Meanwhile, 
all  probability  it  will  continue  a  substantial  one.  what  are  the  chances  that  the  stock  may  go  up  in 
The  report  of  the  American's  earnings  for  the  fiscal  market  price?  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that 
year  ended  on  June  30,  last  is  not  available  at  the  might  help  you  to  answer  these,  or  similar,  ques- 
time  of  writing,  but  during  the  previous  year,  the  tions  for  yourself.  Missouri  Pacific  is  a  railroad 
company  added  some  two  millions  and  a  quarter  property  of  admittedly  great  potentialities.  Un- 
to its  profit  and  loss  surplus,  bringing  the  total  of  fortunately,  it  had  been  operating  for  a  good  many 
that  item  up  to  $20,758,071,  or  more  than  $2,750,-  years  under  the  serious  handicap  of  bad  manage- 
000  in  excess  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock.  ment,  financial  and  otherwise.     But  conditions  in 

..T     ..•-      .,^«,  ^^   ..T^.»»».^  ,^-„„^«i.T,^  these  respects  were  recently  changed.   The  road 

No.  401.    HOW  TO   INTERPRET  DIVIDEND  „^^  ^as  the  benefit  of  an  extremely  capable  and 

NOTICES  \idiTd  working  executive;  and  in  addition  to  that, 

Will  you  kindly  explain  how.  in  reading  a  notice  of  divi-  it  has  enlisted  new  and  stronger  financial  backing. 

dend  payment,  I  can  tell  when  a  stock  sells     cx-dividend.  ij^„,«„«„    :«.  :«  ,«^..«  ^-  !«,««  y>?  ~n  ^.^^n  ot^r^^  «-Vio«- 

Is  th^  a  different  meaning  implied  when  the  notice  reads.  However,  It  IS  more  or  less  of  an  open  secret  that 

"payabletostockof  record luly  IS."  for  example,  from  when  those  who  are  engaged  in  working  OUt  the  prop- 

it  says,  "books  close  July  is  '?    Also,  if  a  dividend  U  payable,  erty's  future  expect  that  their  task  will  take  a  long 

a  stock  sells     ex-dividend.    or  books  close  at  a  date  falling  on  ^\^^  4.^  «««^«,Ai:oU      f..^^  t^U-A^  ♦«  A^a  ^rg^fiwti    a«- 

a  Sunday  or  hoUday.  what  U  the  rule?                     ^^  time  to  accomplish— from  three  to  hve  years,  at 

best — and   what   is   more   important,   still,   it   is 

The  same  meaning  is  implied  in  both  of  these  obvious  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  money, 

phrases,  generally,  although  they  cannot  always  be  no  inconsiderable  part  of  which  will  have  to  come 

used  synonymously  because  some  corporations  do  out  of  earnings,  thus  precluding  any  distribution 

not  "close  their  books."     Those  which  do  not,  of  profits  to  shareholders. 
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ST.  SOPHIA,  THE  CENTER  OF  CHRISTIAN  AND  MOSLEM 
INTEREST  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 

(Ont  of  the  most  famous  churches  in  Europe,  the  celebrated  San  Sofia  (to  give  it  the  Moslem 
name)  in  the  midst  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter  in  the  heart  of  Constantinople,  is  the  holy  ground 
of  the  Moslem,  and  has  been  the  magnet  which  has  drawn  every  Christian  invader  since  the 
Turks  entered  I'^urope,  On  May  39.  I453i  the  triumphant  Sultan  Mohammed  II  rode  on  horse- 
back into  the  Christian  church  of  St.  Sophia  and  converted  it  into  a  Mohammedan  irosque.  San 
Sofia  was  built  in  the  sixth  century  by  Justinian  the  Great.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monumcntsof  the  genius  of  Christianity  both  from  an  architectural  and  artistic  point  of  view.  For 
nine  hundred  years  it  was  the  iflory  of  Christendom.  Since  itacapture  by  the  Turks  it  has  been  one 
of  the  glories  of  Islam.  It  will  be  the  supreme  object  to  any  triumphant  Christian  army  enteriiiK 
''onstantinople,  and  its  reconversion  to  a  Christian  church  would  stand  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of 
us  Calholics  of  both  rituals  as  a  symbol  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Our  631  El^^o^  ^^y  ^^11  upon  Novcmber  right  to  vote  next  month  for  any  citizen  bom 
Pr€$id9ntia!  5,  that  being  the  first  Tuesday  in  this  country,  of  requisite  age,  and  not 
Ei§etor9  ^£^^j.  ^^  gj,g^  Monday  in  the  otherwise  disqualified.  While  these  are  mat- 
eleventh  iponth  of  the  quadrennial  year,  ters  of  necessary  and  general  knowledge,  it  is 
appointed  by  law  for  the  choice  throughout  difficult  for*  many  people  to  carry  them  in 
the  United  States  of  Presidential  electors,  their  memories,  and  it  is  therefore  convenient 
It  was  ordained  that  531  good  and  true  citi-  to  have  them  re-stated.  Furthermore,  these 
zens  should  be  chosen,  and  that  to  these,  in  facts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  con- 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  tingencies  that  thoughtful  public  men  do  not 
United  States,  there  should  be  intrusted  the  ignore  or  forget.  We  all  know  that  a  very 
high  and  serious  task  of  naming  a  President,  large  majority  of  the  Presidential  electors  this 
It  was  supposed  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti-  year  belong  to  the  Democratic  party  and  are 
tution  that  the  Presidential  electors  would  openly  pledged  to  vote  for  the  Hon.  Woodrow 
act  by  virtue  of  their  own  superior  knowledge  Wilson,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  fill  the 
and  judgment.  It  came  to  pass  in  due  time,  office  of  President  for  the  four-year  term 
however,  that  parties  were  formed;  and  in  beginning  on  March  4.  They  are  also  op)enly 
their  struggle  to  secure  control  of  the  govern-  pledged,  at  the  same  time,  to  vote  for  Gov- 
ment  each  party  found  it  necessary  to  select,  ernor  Thomas  R.  Marshall  of  Indiana  for  the 
well  in  advance,  a  candidate  for  the  nation's  office  of  Vice-President, 
highest  office.    It  followed,  as  a  matter  of 

course,  that  the  candidates  for  membership  rh^coMofa  ^^^  entire   country   wishes   for 

in  the  so-called  Electoral  College  were  put  in  Candidaws   both  of  these  distinguished  gentle- 

the  field  by  their  respective  parties  as  avowed  '""*"  **'  ^*"**  men  the  blessings  of  long  life  and 

supporters  of  particular  nominees  for  Presi-  sound  health.    But  these  desirable  things, 

dent  and  Vice-President.  although  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  for  them  and 

to  expect  them,  are  not  to  be  guaranteed. 

What  n%y    ^^^  position  of  Presidential  elec-  During  the  month  of  October,  and  within  a 

Will  Do  In    tor  remains  one  of  dignity  and  few  days  of  the  election,  death  claimed  one  of 

January     j^q^q^^  jjut  our  established  custom  the  six  candidates  heading  the  three  leading 

and  tradition  have  taken  away  from  it  the  tickets,  while  another  barely  escaped  death 

full  discretion  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  strict  at   the  hands  of  an  assassin.    The  mind 

terms  of  Ikw.    The  531  electors,  (comprising  shrinks  from  giving  lodgment  to  the  thought 

one  woman  each  in  Washington,  California,  that  sudden  death  might  overtake  Governor 

and  Colorado,  and  528  men)  will  meet  in  Wilson  or  Governor  Marshall.    Yet  Vice- 

their  respective  States  and  give  their  votes  President  Sherman  actually  passed  away  in 

on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  which  this  October  while  an  active  candidate  for  reelec- 

year  falls  on  the  13th  of  that  month.    On  the  tion,  and  the  former  President,  Mr.  Roose- 

second  Wednesday  in  February — which,  as  velt,  escaped  death  as  by  a  miracle  only 

it  happens,  will  be  Lincoln's  Birthday, —  about  three  weeks  before  Election  Day.    Mr. 

Congress  will  open  and  count  the  electoral  Sherman's  lamented  death,  on  October  30, 

votes;  and  not  until  then  shall  we  know  offi-  came  within  a  week  of  Election  Day,  and  the 

dally  who  is  to  be  the  next  President  of  the  time  intervening  was  too  short  for  the  selec- 

United  States.    The  531  electors  have  a  legal  tion  of  a  candidate  to  take  his  place.    If  the 
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THE  LATE  JAMES  SCHOOLCRAFT  SHERMAN.  VICE.PRESIDE^fT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(The  Vice-President  died  u  bis  home  in  Utics.  N.  Y..  on  October  30.  He  hul  been  niiferi 
lor  same  lime  Irom  Brieht*i  disease  in  an  advanced  stage.  Mr.  SheimBii  had  served  many  yci 
in  tbe  House  of  Reprcsentalives.  was  a  high  authority  ai  a  parliamenlarian.  and  in  hii  capaci 
dent  had  presided  over  the  Senate  with  a  fidelity  and  f 


HisL 
FT  of  the  ref^iai  Republicp 


Hei 


Taft  ticket  had  carried  the  country,  a  \acanry 
in  the  second  place  would  have  become  a 
matter  of  great  public  im|K»rtance. 

Fim„,  tht  '"  '^^^  closing  hours  the  Repub- 
pimt  of  lican  convention  at  Chicago  in 
r.  trman  -^  June  had  passed  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  National  Committee  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  ticket  that  might  occur  by 
reason  of  the  death  or  disability  of  Mr.  Taft 
or  Mr.  Sherman.  This  was  done  in  such  a 
way  that  it  attracted  no  attention  at  the 
time;  yet  it  was  due  undoubtedly  to  the  fact 
that  the  managers  of  the  convention  were 
well  aware  that  Mr.  Sherman's  death  was 
e,\pected  in  the  near  future.  It  the  National 
Committee  had  selected  a  substitute  for  Mr. 


Sherman  before  Election  Day,  there  would 
have  been  general  acquiescence  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  party;  and  this  would 
probably  have  been  true  of  a  selection  made 
at  some  date  after  election  but  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  meeting  of  the  electors  in  Janu- 
ary. Nevertheless,  the  electors  themselves 
would  have  been  consulted,  and  their  views, 
rather  than  the  wishes  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, would  probably  have  governed  the 
situation.  As  it  happens,  the  number  of  Taft 
electors  actually  chosen  is  so  small  that  no 
one  cares  about  their  vote  for  a  Vice-President 
and  so  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  Vermont 
and  Utah  electors  will  exerdse  their  full 
Constitutional  prerogative  and  vote  as  they 
may  individually  please. 
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f^^j^^  In  case,  however,  of  the  death  of 
imtortaim  GovemoF  Wilson  or  Governor 
"'""""*  Marshall,  the  situation  would  be- 
come exceedingly  grave  and  important.  Ex- 
cluding California  (where  the  official  coiuit 
showed  an  almost  equal  division  between 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt  with  final  result  un- 
certain as  this  was  written),  the  Democratic 
electors  number  439  out  of  the  total  531. 
These  electors  must  in  any  case  vote  for  a 
.  President  on  the  appointed  day  in  January. 
If  the  party's  accepted  candidate  survives, 
the  entire  429  will  undoubtedly  cast  their 
votes  for  him.  If  he  should  not  survive,  it  is 
probable  that  the  national  convention  would 
reassemble  at  Baltimore  to  choose  his  suc- 
cessor. But  the  429  electors  who  had  been 
pledged  to  vote  for  Governor  Wilson  could 
not  be  expected  to  act  merely  as  dummies, 
and  would  have  to  be  consulted.  Further- 
more, if  anything  serious  should  hapi>en  to 
Governor  Wilson  or  Governor  Marshall  at  a 
very  short  time  before  the  January  date,  it 
might  be  necessary  for  the  Electoral  College 
to  take  upon  itself  the  full  authority  that  is 
legally  vested  in  it.  Under  those  circum- 
stances the  forty-five  Democratic  electors  of  was.  helen  b.  scoti,  of  tacoma,  wasi 
the  State  of  New  York  might  not  favor  a  new  (Cbowo  m  tbt  ProsKnive  lioiret  toi  p«mdenti«i  ci 
candidate  of  Governor  Wilson's  progressive       Mn.  s™ii  i. on*  d  the  th> 

1?    _.L  ■  iU  n   ™  »n  office  never  b*fore  hi 

type.    Furthermore,  m  case  the  429  Demo- 

craticelectorswerenotinagreement,thecon-  These  are  not  merely  matters  of 

ditions  might  seem  to  require  that  the  eight      t^at'TriZ,   speculation.    Our  system  is  more 

Taft  electors  and  the  ninety  Roosevelt  elec-      """"  **"    complicated  than  it  ought  to  be. 

tors  should  make  some  effective  use  of  their  Yet  the  machinery  is  not  unworkable,  and 

votes,  rather  than  to  cast  them  in  a  purely  our  fate  as  a  nation  is  not  dependent  upon  the 

formal  way  tor  the  defeated  candidates.    In  survival  of  any  one  man  nor  any  ten  thousand 

case  of  Governor  Marshall's  death,  similar  men,     in  that  regard  we  are  more  fortunate 

questions  would    arise,    though   with    less  than  most  other  countries,  where  a  less  com- 

acute  public  interest.  plicated    mechanism    of    government    has 

advantages  but  has  the  defect  of  failing  to 

train   a   large   number   of   men.    Thus,   in 

England,  the  national  Parliament  (which  also 

includes  the  cabinet  and  the  larger  ministerial 

body)   furnishes   the  only   opportunity   for 

training  in  public  life  excepting  the  municipal 

councils  and  the  new  county  councils.    In 

this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  we  train 

executives  in  the  governorships  and  other 

State  offices  of  forty-eight  commonwealths, 

and  we  train  lawmakers  in  State  legislatures 

that  have  in  the  aggregate,  at  any  given 

moment,  fully  seven  thousand  members.     In 

England  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  system 

which  takes  men  of  the  type  of  Theodore 

Roosevelt,    Woodrow    Wilson,    or    William 

i  Howard  Taft,  and  keeps  them  continuously 

...».^  -.,  -„»  -^»,-  .  _  in  responsible  public  life,  whether  as  members 

NOTICE  to  THE  HEPUBLICAN  PARTY  or  EVICTION  FROM        ,    "I™"        \   f  > 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  °'  "le  party  m  power  or  as  almost  equally  m- 

PiDin  the  commetdat  Atn-1  (Meinphii.  Tenneivei         tluential  flgureson  the  frout Opposition  bench. 
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„  ^„„  .  Mr.  Taft  drew  his  cabinet  ad- 
Btinf  In  visers,  in  large  part,  from  pnvate 
p«rtg/tui,  jjfg  jf  ^g  niistake  not,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  ha^  a  different  theory.  He  has 
a  political  mind  of  breadth  and  tolerance, 
and  he  is  free  from  the  kind  of  partisanship 
that  means  mere  prejudice  or  narrowness. 
He  might  even  support  the  thesis  that  at  some 
time,  with  a  different  sort  of  arrangement  for 
organizing  the  voters,  we  could  get  along 
without  the  present  system  of  great  parties. 
But  since,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  been  rely- 
ing upon  the  party  system,  it  is  doubtless 
Governor  Wilson's  idea  that  parties  as  such 
should  assume  responsibihty  and  be  held  to 
strict  account  by  the  country,  while  subjected 
to  free  and  unsparing,  though  legitimate. 
From  the  Lfodir  (cieveiund)  Criticism  by  the  party  or  parties  in  opposition. 

And  he  will  form  a  party  cabinet  While  our 
partiii  "^^^  English  system  gives  higher  system  does  not  permit  that  precisely  bal- 
and  Thtir  training  in  statesmanship  to  a  anced  game  of  party  government  that  Wood- 
t!OJ/*r»  ggiept  fe^.  ji[,(]  jt  enables  the  row  Wilson  so  much  appreciated  in  his  earlier 
country  to  avaU  itself  more  continuously  of  days,  as  he  studied  the  English  system,  it  is 
the  services  of  well-known  and  capable  lead-  true  that  we  also  can  continue  to  use  parties 
ers.  But  the  American  system  is  constantly  as  responsible  instruments  of  government, 
bringing  forward  a  vastly  larger  number  of  and  either  vote  them  up  or  vote  them  down, 
adaptable  and  forcible  men  who  are  capable  as  they  win  or  lose  public  con&dencc.  Though  . 
of  filhng  public  positions.  At  the  present  the  party  pendulum  swings  less  freely  here 
time,  British  statesmen  are  engaged  in  a  Strug-  than  in  England,  there  is  such  a  movement; 
gle  of  intense  bitterness  over  the  Irish  Home  and  it  is  more  powerful  than  any  one  leader 
Rule  bill  that  is  pending  in  Parliament.  It  or  any  group  of  men,  however  strong  may  be 
is  freely  boasted  in  England  by  the  Conserva-  their  hold  upon  the  afiEection  or  confidence 
tives, — though  they  may  be  quite  mistaken,  of  the  country, 
— that  the  present  Liberal  government,  with 

its  support  of  Laborites  and  Irish  National-     ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^   We  have  been  witnessing  in  this 
ists,  cannot  survive  very  long,  and  that  the     Ptnuuium  of  country, — somewhat  as  in  Eng- 
Tories — or  Unionists,  as  they  call  themselves        ''<"*'"      i^j,^  gjj^  elsewhere  in  the  world 
— svill  soon  be  in  power  again.     If  this  should  where  public  opinion  rules  through  represent- 
come  about,  the  change  would  involve  no  ative  government, — two  tendencies  working 
great  surprises  as  respects  either   men  or 
policies.    The  present  well-known  Conserva- 
tive leaders  would  take  the  reins.    The  gen- 
eral Parliamentary  election,  as  the  result  of 
which  the  change  would  come  about,  must 
naturally  bring  forward  some  new  men.    But 
these  would  not  be  prominent  until  they  had 
served  for  a  good  while  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   Almost  any  intelligent  politician  or 
party  editor  in  England  can  guess  who  would 
be  the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet  in  case 
Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law  should  be 
made    Prime    Minister.     But    we    in    this 
country,  on  the  4th  of  March,  are  to  have  a 
new  executive  government,   headed  by  an 
entirely  new  leader,  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son.   And  there  is  no  politician  or  editor  in 
the  United  States  who  can  possibly  make  an 
intelligent   guess    as    to    the   personnel    of  -_ _^ 

Mr.  Wilson's  cabinet.  Prom  the  DaUy  Ntus  (Chicaao) 
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at  the  same  time.  One  is  the  tendency  to  party,  it  has  become  Radical;  so  that  its 
change  the  party  in  power;  whereby  con-  accepted  doctrines  have  outstripped  the  pro- 
servatives  are  placed  where  they  must  accept  grams  of  the  extreme  radical  wing  of  the 
and  promote  the  new  things  that  mark  the  party  that  were  accounted  dangerous  and 
growth  of  civilization,  Another  movement,  socialistic  only  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  this 
regardless  of  the  oscillation  of  the  party  pen-  country  these  two  simultaneous  movements 
dulum,  is  the  transformation  that  goes  on  havebeenalmostequally  marked  and  impres- 
within  the  parties  themselves.  Thus  the  sive  during  the  political  year  that  is  now  clos- 
present  Tories  in  England  are  not  only  far  ing.  We  have  been  inducting  the  opposition 
in  advance  of  the  old-time  Whigs,  but  they  p:irty  into  power,  and  we  have  also  been 
are  fully  abreast  of  the  Liberals  of  a  genera-  modernizing  the  parties  themselves  by  re\'o- 
tion  ago.     As  for  the  present-day  Liberal  lution  in  one  case  and  evolution  in  the  other. 
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Km  biiewfm  ^"^^  ^^^  "^  Consider  the  swing  of  ances.  He  was  in  the  valley  of  decisioa.  He 
'^r  ™™"  the  party  pendulum.  The  Re-  wished  to  control  the  Republican  party,  and 
**"  publican  party  (speaking  of  the  to  make  sure  of  his  own  renomination  in  1913. 
national  government)  has  been  in  full  power  He  surprised  the  entire  country  by  becoming 
for  sixteen  years,  excepting  only  as  modified  the  champion  of  the  so-called  "reactionary" 
by  the'«lection  of  a  Democratic  House  of  or  "stand-pat"  wing  of  the  party;  and  he 
Representatives  in  1910.  When  the  party  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  read  out  of  the 
received  another  vote  of  confidence  in  1908,  party  those  prominent  Senators  who  had  op- 
withMr.Taft's  triumphant  election  over  Mr.  posed  the  Payne-AJdrich  bill,  and  to  openly' 
Bryan  and  the  choice  of  a  strong  Republican  withhold  from  them  theordinary"  patronage" 
Congress,  the  party  seemed  to  have  ahead  of  that  other  Republican  Senators  were  accorded 
it  a  long  and  prosperous  cajeer.  To  control  by  him  in  their  own  States.  What  had  been 
the  Republican  party  seemed  to  be  synony-  a  dedsive  tendency  in  the  party  became  a 
mous  with  controlUog  the  country  and  exer-  developed  situation.  The  Prt^ressive  Sena- 
dsing  the  most  potent  political  force  in  the  tors  acted  as  a  separate  group,  had  a  caucus 
world.  So  elated  were  some  of  the  benefici-  of  their  own,  and  became,  in  the  £ur<^>ean 
aries  of  that  victory  of  igo8  that  they  forgot  sense  of  the  word,  a  distinct  parliamentary 
the  very  nature  and  purpose  of  a  party.  They  "party."  It  seems  not  merely  mistaken  ter- 
took  the  future  for  granted,  and  assumed  rainology  for  Mr.  LaFoUette,  under  these 
that  the  party  ship  would  float  triumphantly,  circumstance,  to  call  himself  a  R^ublican, 
no  matter  who  might  be  at  the  helm,  or  what  but  it  turns  all  recent  political  history  topsy- 
course  might  be  taken.  And  so  their  one  turvy,  and  makes  it  absurd,  like  a  chapter 
thought  was  to  control  the  ship  as  if  it  were  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 
their  own  private  yacht.    There  were  two 

tendencies,  however,  within  the  party,  and  uaMm  '^°  *^°°*  observers,  trained  in  the 
these  had  been  apparent  during  Mr.  Roose-  «*«"»  study  of  pubhc  opinion,  it  was 
velt's  Presidency.  The  so-called  "bosses"  S""""*  plain  that  Mr,  Taft,  in  an  Erglish 
and  State  machines  of  the  party  lacked  the  statesman's  famous  phrase,  "had  bet  on 
confidence  of  the  country;  but  the  rank  and  the  wrong  horse,"  His  natural  affiliation  , 
file  of  the  party  voters  were  progressive  and  was  with  the  Progressive  wing  of  the  party, 
supported  Mr.  Roosevelt,  while  Mr.  Taft  in  But  it  was  easy  to  fall  back  upon  the  seem- 
his  turn  had  their  hopeful  indorsement.  ingly  invincible  support  of  the  leaders  who 

controlled  the  machinery  of  both  houses  of 
ThtE   mat-  ^^^^^    "^    ample    evidence    that   Congress,  and  the  State  organizations  that 
(ne7ar(ff'  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  many  other  prospered  and  thrived  upon  their  relations 
"•"'        Republican  leaders  would  have  with  large  corporations  and  tarifl'-protected 
been  g|ad  to  re\Tse  the  Dingley  tariff  before  industries.    The  result  was  logical  and  inev- 
1909.     But  pubbc  opinion  in  the  general  itable.    The  country  in  igio  elected  a  Dem- 
business  community  was  not  ready  for  tariff  ocratic  Congress  by  a  tremendous  majority, 
agitation  and  preferred  to  wait  until  after  It  elected  Democratic  legislatures  and  Gov- 
the  Presidential  election.     Meanwhile,  the 
Republican  party,  in  its  platform  and  on  the 
stump,  had  pledged  itself  to  an  overhauling 
and  downward  revision  of  the  tariff  and  to 
general  improvement  of  the  business  policies 
of  the  Government.   Mr.  Taft  had  advocated 
these  views,  and  it  was  expected  that  he 
'would  be  able  to  have  them  carried  into 
.effect.    The  tariff  session  of  Congress  in  the 
spring  of  ipog,  which  gave  us  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  act,  failed  to  meet  what  were  re- 
garded as  the  promises  of  the  Republican 
party.     The  Senators  who  had  most  valiantly 
supported  Mr.  Taft'snominationandelection, 
and  who  belonged  to  the  Progressive  wing  of 
the  party,  could  not  accept  the  Payne-Ald- 
rich  bill  and  voted  against  it.    Mr.  Taft  had      „        ,      -r  7°  ™L"'.T^*^f>,    ,  „™,  u.t  tw. 

"      ,       ._,    .,  ,        Uncle  Sam:     I  dunno  about  them  olher  lellowj.  but  Inw 

the  opportunity  to  stand  with  these  men  and  ^ne'i  in  for  a  imm- 

to  uphold  his  own  previous  record  and  utter-  From  the  EmU.  November  4  (Brooklyn.  N.  Y.) 
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emors.    It  condemned  in  unmistakable  terms  of  the  session.    Then  came  Mr.  Taft's  call 

the  Republican  administration  and  the  domi-  for  an  extra  session  of  the  new  Democratic 

nant  Republican  leadership  of  both  houses  Congress.    This  was  in  March,  iqii.    There 

of  Congress.  was  no  member  of  either  party,  in  either  house 

of  Congress,  who  desired  or  favored  an  extra 

ffMHMpar*  Then  came  the  attempt  to  save  session.    The  protest  against  it  was  urgent 

w«<      a  lost  situation.   The  newspapers,  and  intense.     But  a  group  of  newspapers 

"""      regardless  of  party,  were  quite  were  eager  for  it,  and  the  President  used  his 

generally  in  line  with  prevailing  public  opin-  official  prerogative  and  summoned  Congress 

ion.   Butagroupofverypowerfulnewspapers  against  its  wishes. 

hated  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  chiefly  for  the 

practical  reason  that  it  had  failed  to  put  on      g„ig,„B„y   The  Reciprocity  bill  was  passed 
the  free  list  the  wood  pulp  and  the  plain        ™« lu      under  peculiar  conditions.     The 
white  paper  that  they  had  long  regarded  as        ^'f      Democrats  in  both  houses  sup- 
subject  to  monopoly  control  in  the  United  ported  it  in  a  spirit  of  hilarity,  without  even 
States  by  reason  of  the  high  tariff.    In  our  reading  it,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  a  move 
opinion,  they  were  quite  right  in  feeling  that  in  the  general  direction  of  breaking  down  the 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  ought  to  have  given  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.    Republican  friends  of 
them  the  desired  relief.    Canada  was  the  one  Mr.  Taft  in  the  Senate  were  constrained  to 
source  from  which  they  could  obtain  their  support  the  bill  against  their  own  judgments, 
supplies  in  competition  with  our  American  And  so  the  measure  was  passed.     None  of 
monopoly.    It  is  not  strange  that  these  large  these  influential  newspapers,  so  far  as  we  are 
newspapers  should  have  fostered  the  scheme  aware,    have   ever   clearly    informed    their 
of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  that  Section  readers  that  Section  2  of  the  Reciprocity  bill 
2,   which   gave   them   what   they   wanted,  was  in  point  of  fact  not  reciprocity  at  ail  but 
became  an  object  of  extreme  urgency.     It  a  bit  of  straight  legislation.    It  was  a  tariff 
is  a  matter  of  record  how  Mr.  Taft  and  the  bill,  pure  and  simple,  so  phrased  that,  when 
newspapers  succeeded  in  putting  the  reci-  the  great  reciprocity  measure  had  been  signed 
prodty    bill    through    the    House    against  by  the  President,  the  Payne-Aldrich  paper- 
Speaker  Cannon's  protest.    But  the  measure  and-pulp  schedule  had  been  changed  and  the 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate  in  the  dosii^  hours  newspapers  had  received  what   they  were 
working   for.     When   the   Government   of 
Canada  subsequently  repudiated  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  all  provisions  were  dead  ex- 
cepting Section  2.    From  the  stand[K>int  of 
those  most  interested,  the  object  of  the  Reci- 
procity bill  and  of  the  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress had  been  successful.     Reciprocity,  so 
called,  bad  been  merely  a  stalking  horse. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  without  ever 
knowing  it,  had  given  the  newspapers  their 
free  paper  and  pulp;    and  they  have  it  to 
this  day.     So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
have  always  believed  that  they  deserved  their 
free  paper  and  pulp,  and  we  are  glad  they 
have  it.    But  it  ought  to  have  been  obtained 
by  an   open,    direct   Democratic    tariff  bill 
revising  the  paper-and-pulp  schedule;    and 
this  should  have  been  the  first  in  the  Under- 
wood series. 

Till  vnoH  ^^^^  ^^^  Democrats  passed  the 
ef  Tariff  bill  Comprising  the  so-called 
""  Farmers'  Free  List,  and  when  the 
Prc^es.sive  Senators  joined  in  sending  this 
measure  to  the  President,  Mr.  Taft  vetoed  it. 
Then  followed  the  Underwood  revision  of 
"  Schedule  K,"  which  was  intended  to  give  the 
people  of  the  country  cheaper  clothing.  This 
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was  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  was  a  vast  im-  ments  1*111011  had  inevitably  produced  the 
provement  upon  the  Payne-Aldrich  schedule  Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  which,  behind  the 
and  it  ought  to  have  become  a  law.  Mr.  scenes,  were -participated  in  by  Democrats  as 
Taft  vetoed  it;  and  from  that  moment  the  well  as  Republicans.  They  could  not  have 
success  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Presi-  controlled  the  situation.  But  the  President 
dential  election  of  191 2  was  as  near  certain  as  of  the  United  States  stood  apart,  representing 
any  future  event  in  American  politics  could  the  whole  country;  and  he  could  have  se- 
possibly  be.  HLs  calling  the  extra  session  cured  reasonable  tariff  reform  by  the  exercise 
was  a  profound  mistake  from  the  political  of  his  official  energy  in  that  direction,  and 
standpoint.  His  permitting  the  paper  and  by  a  timely  appeal  to  public  opinion.  If 
pulp  legislation  to  be  smuggled  through  under  tariff  measures  were  to  have  been  vetoed  at 
the  cloak  of  a  reciprocity  bill  was,  in  its  lesser  all  by  him,  he  should  have  begun  early  and 
degree,  also  a  mistake  of  judgment  though  vetoed  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  The  country 
not  otherwise  reprehensible.  His  veto  of  a  would  have  rallied  to  his  support.  A  Taft 
wool-revision  bill  which  had  passed  both  Progressive  Republican  Congress  would  then 
houses  of  Congress  by  very  large  majorities  have  been  elected  in  1910.  A  Taft  Republi- 
was  a  mistaken  use  of  the  Presidential  prerog-  can  tariff  revision  wouid  have  been  secured 
ative,  which  had  never  been  intended  to  be  in  the  spring  of  191!.  A  Taft  renomination 
used  in  that  way  as  respects  the  details  of  would  have  been  unanimous  and  by  acclama- 
bills  for  raising  revenue,  tion  in  1912,  and  the  Progressive  Republican 

party,  led  by  Mr.  Taft,  would  have  carried 
jh.  L,aw  ^y  ^^"'^  ^™^  ^'''-  ^^*  ''"'^^  ^°^  ^^^  l'**"^  triumphantly  In  1912.  In  other 
ofConMiroa-  merely  identified  with  the  'so-  words,  the  real  sentiment  of  the  country  was 
'""'''"""*  called  "standpat"  wing  of  the  Progressive,  and  Mr.  Taft — naturally  a  pro- 
party,  but  he  had  become  its  champion  and  gressive — changed  camps  at  exactly  the 
leader.  He  had  apparently  not  intended  to  wrong  time,  and  came  into  association  with 
be  so  regarded,  yet  it  came  to  pass.  Senator  politicians  not  of  his  own  kind.  The  great 
Aldrich  and  Sjteaker  Cannon  had  either  di-  newspapers  that  profited  by  getting  their 
reeled  or  acquiesced  in  the  log-rolling  move-  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list  gave  Mr.  Taft 
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the  sort  of  support  for  renomination  that  was  might,  indeed,  have  failed  to  carry  a  single 
delusive  and  disappointing.  Most  of  them  State  in  the  Union  against  Woodrow  Wilson 
were  Democratic  newspapers,  and  ended  up  and  the  Democrats.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
by  supporting  Governor  Wilson.  Their  sup-  magazine,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  virtually  won 
port  of  Mr,  Taft  only  served  to  split  the  Re-  the  Republican  nomination  in  the  primaries, 
publican  party.  It  encouraged  that  futile  and  the  Chicago  convention  ought  to  have 
and  imdi^iified  attempt  to  secure  control  of  accepted  so  obvious  a  fact.  Quite  apart  ixom 
the  national  Republican  Convention  which  disputes  over  contested  seats,  it  will  always 
so  absorbed  the  attention  and  effort  of  the  stand  undisputed  on  the  record  that  Mr.  Taft*s 
White  House  for  more  than  a  year,  and  which  nomination  was  procured  only  by  control  of 
was  so  emphatically  rebuked  on  Nov.  5.  delegations  from  non-Republican  Southern 

States.    Yet  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  won  the 

Th9  Split  in  ^^^^  retrospect  is  not  attempting  nomination  at  Chicago  which  he  so  stoutly 
aOreat  to  deal  with  any  phases  of  con-  contended  for,  he  would  have  stood  no  chance 
^^^^  troversy  except  those  that  relate  to  be  lelected  unless  he  had  also  seciired  the 
strictly  to  party  ups  and  downs.  We  are  hearty  adoption  of  a  strongly  Progressive 
speaking  of  the  conditions  which  forced  the  platform.  Such  a  result,  if  it  could  have  been 
split  in  the  Republican  party,  and  which  at  gained,  would  have  left  the  party  in  good  fight- 
the  same  time  led  inevitably  to  a  Democratic  ing  shape  and  would  have  obviated  any  split, 
triumph.  The  primary  dections  and  the  It  would,  however,  have  meant  a  hard  fight 
tests  of  all  sorts  throughout  the  Republican  — ^probably  a  losing  one — ^as  against  Demo- 
States  showed  that  the  Progressive  wing  of  cratic  momentum, 
the  party  was  in  the  majority.    While  it 

appeared  to  many  people  to  be  a  personal  whokum  ^^^^^  haive  been  many  com- 
rivalry  between  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roose-  cook       plaints  on  the  part  of  the  heads 

velt,  it  was  not,  in  its  larger  aspects,  anything  ^o*'"'^  q{  ^j^^  recent  disastrous  Repub- 
of  tie  kind.  The  significance  of  the  great  lican  campaign,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Roose- 
uprising  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  was  velt  and  the  Progressive  movement  had 
not  so  much  expressed  in  the  vote  for  Roose-  destroyed  the  Republican  party.  This  is  a 
velt  against  Taft  in  the  April  primaries,  as  point  of  view  that  could  hardly  be  entertained 
in  the  spirit  of  the  State  convention  which  seriously.  The  voters  have  acted  with  free- 
promulgated  a  Progressive  platform  that  will  dom,  now  as  always,  and  the  Republican  party 
stand  as  a  permanent  document  in  the  history  has  used  its  vast  resources  of  machinery  and 
of  American  politics.  It  was  not  chiefly  a  prestige  to  secure  support.  If  Mr.  Roose- 
question  of  persons.  Mr.  William  Barnes,  velt  himself  had  followed  the  course  pursued 
who  is  now  the  real  head  of  the  Republican  by  Governor  Hadley  and  finally  supported 
party,  would  scarcely  deny  that  in  that  very  the  Taft  ticket,  there  could  have  been  no 
period  last  spring  he  instituted  inquiries  look-  change  in  the  essential  result.  The  Demo- 
ing  toward  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  crats  would  have  swept  the  field.  If  the 
rather  than  Mr.  Taft.  But,  by  no  means  to  Progressive  sentiment  had  not  taken  form  in 
his  discredit,  Mr.  Barnes  was  firm  in  his  in-  a  separate  movement,  whether  led  by  Roose- 
sistence  upon  certain  platform  principles  that  velt  or  by  someone  else,  it  could  not  have 
he  regards  as  constitutionally  essential,  while  been  extinguished,  and  it  would  not  have 
other  people  call  them  reactionary.  Mr.  supported  the  Republicans.  It  would  have 
Barnes  sajrs  that  he  had  nothing  personal  gone  with  Mr.  Spreckels,  Mr.  Crane,  and 
against  Mr.  Roosevelt;  and  he  would  doubt-  many  other  sincere  men  to  the  support  of 
less  have  joined  Mr.  William  L.  Ward  and  Governor  Wilson.  It  is  true  that  the  Re- 
other  regular  Republicans  in  seeking  Mr.  publican  candidates  would  have  received  a 
Roosevelt's  nomination  if  there  could  have  much  larger  aggregate  popular  vote  if  there 
been  some  agreement  upon  platforms  and  had  been  no  Progressive  party  and  ticket  in 
doctrines^  the  field,  and  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  other 

Progressive  leaders  had  not  made  their  won- 

PrinciDiM  ^'^^  point  of  it  all  is  that  if  Mr.  derful  campaign.  But  imder  those  circimi- 
not  Roosevelt  had  been  nominated  stances  the  Republican  ticket  would  probably 
*'*'*  for  the  Presidency  in  place  of  Mr.  have  failed  to  carry  any  States  at  all;  and 
Taft,  with  the  Bames-Penrose  organizations  Woodrow  Wilson  would  have  been  in  a  posi- 
as  his  chief  support,  and  with  an  anti-  tion  to  secure  every  vote  in  the  entire  Elec- 
Progressive  platform,  he  would  have  been  toral  College.  A  good  many  of  the  Progress- 
overwhelmingly    defeated    this    year.      He  ive  votes  would  have  gone  to  the  candidates  of 
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nth, Pro-  More  than  half  of  its  members 
irtniiit  Pertv  have  therefore  begun  to  support 
rmantnf  ^  ^^^  organization,  which  they 
call  the  National  Progressive  party.  They 
hope  that  they  can  make  this  new  organiza- 
tion serve  their  ends  more  directly  and  re- 
sponsively  than  the  old.  If  they  should  fail, 
it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  them  at  any 
time  to  vote  with  members  of  some  other 
party.  Thus  far  the  Progressive  party  be- 
longs to  the  rank  and  file  of  its  membership. 
Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken  than  the 
assumption  that  the  Pr<^essive  movement  is 
led  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Roose\-elt  and  a 
i  PBooREssivE  TickET  AT  '^^^^i  Other  men  who  do  its  thinking  and  seek 
OYSTER  BAv  thclr  owD  ends.     Mr.  Roosevelt  rose  to  great 

heights  of  leadership  in  the  campaign,  and  his 
minor  parties,  but  the  greater  part  would  personal  force  and  energy  have  bera  of  in- 
have  gone  to  Governor  Wilson.  dispensable  value  to  the  new  movement  in 

bringing  its  members  together  and  providing 
„,        Thus   the   Republican   party   is  »  focus.    But  although  not  as  yet  strong  in 
Rwbiitan    left  in  much  better  practical  shape  "lere  machinery,  like  either  of  the  old  partifs, 
"'""      than  otherwise  could  have  been   this  new  party  is  undoubtedly  very  strong  in 
exijcctcd,  in  view  of  its  recent  mistakes  and   the  quahty  of  its  membership.    'Even  if  the 
its  crowning  blunder  at  Chicago.    It  is  now  great  newspapers  of  the  country  had  been 
the  third  |)arty  of  the  country  in  popular   "tore  friendly  than  they  have  been  to  the 
strength,  but  it  is  by  no  means  wiped  out.    Progressive  party,  there  has  not  yet  been 
What  is  to  become  of  this  great  historic   ''"le  to  make  it  dear,  even  to  the  party's  own 
piilitical  association?   According  to  the  news-   members,  how  solidly  its  foundations  seem  to 
papers  last  month,  two  movements  were  on   be  laid,  as  respects  the  sincerity  and  courage 
foot  to  rehabilitate  the  Republican  party,  of  its  adherents. 
Mr.   Taft,   Mr.   Barnes,   Senator  Crane  of 

MuHsachusetts,  and  one  or  two  otheii,  were  Preemthu  ^^^  '^^^'^^  "^  *^*  House  reported 
.taid  to  be  planning  one  of  these  movements.  -  "•  last  month  that  there  will  be.28Q 
Tliert:  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  ""***     Democratic   members,    114   Re- 

'ouutry  as  to  the  meaning  and  trend  of  such  publican,  and  4  Progressive,  with  eight  seats 
leadership.  There  were  less  definite  reports 
tliiit  Senator  LaFollette  and  other  Senators 
of  the  extreme  Progressive  wing  were  pro- 
|>')sirig  to  set  the  Republican  party  in  the 
rinht  path  by  making  it  face  in  a  direction 
ivjirtly  opposite  to  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
llarnLs,  Mr.  Taft,  and  their  group.  Parties 
iiH  Huch  are  doubtless  of  a  great  deal  of  im- 
IHiriiincc  to  their  beneficiaries.  The  Re- 
pulih'can  party,  which  has  rendered  many 
public  services  in  its  time,  has  also  ind- 
di'iitally  benefited  various  protected  indus- 
I  rirs,  and  countless  office-holders  and  mem- 
bers of  political  cliques  and  machines.  But, 
y>  far  as  plain  citizens  are  concerned,  a  party 
i-  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  to  help 
I  he  ordinary  man  make  his  citizenship  count 
for  something.  The  trouble  with  the  Re- 
j'ublican  party  is  that  it  has  ceased  to  re- 
s|)ond  to  the  wishes  of  great  masses  of  men 
who  have  convictions  about  public  matters. 

It  has  repudiated  the  aims  and  sentiments  ^„f  li^j,^  „.,^,  5^^.^  ^^ 

of  its  own  membership.  From  the  prm  (New  York) 
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still  doubtful.  (Of  course  some  of  those  cred- 
ited to  the  Republicans  are  Western  Progress- 
ives who  supported  the  Roosevelt  ticket  and 
platform.)  But  in  the  nearly  tliree  hundred 
districts  Uiat  were  carried  by  the  Democrats, 
the  opposition  was  divided  between  Progress- 
ives and  Republicans,  with  the  Progressives 
tal.ing  second  place  in  many  instances. 
These  Progressive  candidates  for  Congress 
were-^ typically — men  of  high  standing,  bril- 
liancy, and  promise,  and  as  a  rule  they  were 
rather  young  men.  They  had  gone  into  this 
movement  with  no  thought  of  leaving  it. 
Many  of  these  same  candidates  will  be  nomi- 
nated again  two  years  hence;  and  in  a  tri- 
angular fight  they  assert  that  not  a  few  may 
hope  to  gain  first  place  instead  of  second. 
If  the  Democrats  conduct  themselves  wisely 
they  may,  indeed,  expect  to  control  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  will  be  elected  in 
1914.  But  nobody  supposes  they  will  con- 
tinue to  retain  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
seats.  The  approximate  popular  vote  for 
President  gave  the  Democrats  6,400,000,  the 
Progressives  4,200,000,  and  the  Republicans 
3,500,000.  The  Progressives  regard  them- 
selves as  a  young  and  growing  party,  and 
believe  that  the  future  is  theirs.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  they  will  make  a  determined 
effort  in  the  next  State  and  Congressional 
campaigns.  Their  emergence  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  an  ephemeral  thing. 
Doubtless  they  will  have  their  troubles  and 
dissensions,  like  the  other  parties,  and  make 
their  share  of  mistakes.  But  it  may  turn  out 
that  this  new  organization  has  before  it  the 
great  destiny  which  its  leaders  have  predicted. 
In  certain  Western  States,  as  in  California, 
the  Progressives  have  captured  and  still  re- 
tain the  name  Republican,  although  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  national  party  that  supported 
the  Taft  ticket.  The  Progressives  have  be- 
fore them  the  problem  of  finding  some  way  to 
become  unified  under  one  national  party 
name  and  emblem. 

»a(uM<rt  Many  months  ago  this  magazine 
wiiKm  expressed  the  view  that,  in  a  con- 
^^  test  between  Taft  and  Wilson, 
the  only  States  reasonably  certain  for  Taft 
would  be  Utah  and  Vermont.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  reasons  that  actuated 
those  who  control  the  vote  of  Utah,  and  are 
also  inluential  in  Idaho.  Vermont  is  so  rock- 
ribbed  in  its  Republicanism  that  in  1908  it 
gave  Taft  39,552  and  Bryan  11,496.  This 
year  Vermont  gave  Taft  23,247,  Roosevelt 
32,323,  and  Wilson  15,397.  Besides  carrying 
these  two  States  (and  ap[>arently  Idaho),  the 


April) 

Taft  ticket  ran  second  in  fifteen  other  States. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  credited  with  having  carried 
California,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Dakota,  and  Washington,  besides 
which  heransecond  in  twenty-six  other  States, 
— an  important  thing  for  the  Progressives. 

ffuiffu  ^  ^^^  great  State  of  Illinois,  for 
In  example,    Roosevelt    ran    65,000 

""""  ahead  of  Taft  and  only  16,000 
behind  Wilson,  in  a  total  vote  of  more  than 
1,000,000.  On  the  State  ticket,  Mr.  Dunne 
(Dem.)  was  elected  by  12 2,000  over  Governor 
Deneen.  The  Progressi\'e  State  ticket  fell 
behind  the  Republican.  Yet  the  Progress- 
ives have  enough  members  in  the  new  legis- 
lature to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
momentous  business  of  selecting  two  United 
States  Senators  to  succeed  Lorimer  and 
Cullom.  As  regards  the  fate  of  the  three 
foremost  Republican  Congressmen  from  the 
state  of  Illinois,  cx-Speaker  Cannon  and  Mr. 
McKinley  were  defeated,  while  Mr.  itann 
again  carried  his  district. 
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In  Mr  ^°"''  y^r^  ^tfi  i*^  Ohio,  Taft 
ffl/f.  Own  received 57a,3iavotes,aadBryan 
*""'  502,721.  This  year  the  people 
of  that  State  gave  446,769  to  Wilson,  313,600 
to  Taft,  and  253,564  to  Roosevelt.  Thus 
Taft  and  Roosevelt  together  poUed  a  smaller 
vote  than  Taft  alone  received  four  years  ago, 
while  Wilson  fell  far  below  the  vote  of  Bryan. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Taft  people  should 
spare  neither  effort  nor  money  to  give  the 
President  second  place  in  his  own  State. 
Mr.  Cox,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
was  elected  by  a  very  large  plurality.  Both 
Republican  and  Progressive  camps  in  Ohio 
contain  many  strong  and  excellent  men; 
so  that  everyone  interested  in  poUtics  will 
watch  the  future  party  struggle  in  that  State 
with  exceptional  interest  and  curiosity.  Mr, 
Taft  announces  his  intention  to  return  to 
Cincinnati  and  practice  law,  and  he  has  been 
widely  announced  as  a  receptive  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  in  iqi6.  A 
vindication  tike  Mr.  Cleveland's  is  predicted. 

A  very  remarkable  contest  was 
In  Indiana  carried  on  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
where  at  first  there  seemed  small 
chance  for  the  Progressive  party.  The  Pro- 
The  Republicans,  although  ex-  gressives  actually  took  second  place  on  both 
pecting  defeat,  made  very  special  national  and  State  tickets.  In  1908  Taft 
efforts  in  the  States  of  New  York,   received  348,993  votes  and  Bryan  338,263. 


BON.   EDWARD   F.   DUNNE 
elected  Govemor  of   IlUnoii  on  Ihe  Demc 
ticket} 


Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Thus  in  New  York 
Roosevelt  ran  about  65,000  behind  Taft, 
while  Wilson  ran  200,000  ahead  of  Taft,  in  a 
total  vote  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  It 
Is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  each  one  of 
the  candidates  for  Governor  ran  appreciably 
ahead  of  his  own  Presidential  ticket.  Mr. 
Straus  (Progressive)  had  an  encouraging 
vote  of  nearly  392,000;  Mr.  Hedges  (Repub- 
lican) polled  nearly  456,000  votes,  and  Mr. 
Sulzer  (Democrat)  had  approximately  650,- 
000.  It  is  important  to  note  the  fact  that  in 
New  York  City,  which  has  now  decidedly 
more  than  half  the  voting  strength  of  the 
entire  State,  Roosevelt  ran  60,000  ahead  of 
Taft,  while  Straus  ran  80,000  ahead  of  Hedges, 
As  a  new  phase,  there  has  come  to  be  more 
political  independence  in  the  great  metropolis 
than  in  the  country  districts.  The  New 
York  Progrrasives  announce  a  determined 
effort  to  hoH  their  ground  and  push  forward. 
We  must  reserve  for  another  month  our 
comment  upon  Mr.  Sulzer's  victory  as  re- 
lated to  the  problems  of  the  Empire  State 
and  the  metropolis.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  the  view  that  great  battles  for  social  and 
political  reform  are  soon  to  be  waged  in  the 
country's  most  populous  State. 
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JAMES   If.   COX  .     SAllUEt 

(of  Ohio]  (of  Indiuia) 

THREE  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNORS  B 

This  year  Taft  received  only  150,486,  while  States  Senate.  The  carrying  of  the  woman- 
Roosevelt  had  158,952  and  Wilson  272,509.  suffrage  amendment  was  a  matter  of  perma- 
Mr.  Beveridge,  as  Progressive  candidate  nent  importance,  and  since  the  margin  was 
for  Governor,  ran  more  than  20,000  ahead  small  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bull  Moose  plat- 
of  his  Republican  competitor  and  8,000  ahead  form  on  the  question  is  what  turned  the  scale. 
of  Roosevelt.  Ralston  (Democrat),  who  In  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  woman- 
carried  the  State,  ran  7,000  ahead  of  Wilson,  suffrage  amendment  was  defeated.  The 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  Roosevelt  German  and  Scandinavian  elements  are  said 
ran  well  ahead  of  the  State  and  local  Progres-  to  be  exposed  to  the  entrance  of  women  into 
sive  candidates.  Beveridge  in  Indiana,  politics.  The  influence  of  Senator  LaFollette 
Straus  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  Garford  was  strong  f^ainst  Roosevelt  and  the  Pro- 
in  Ohio  (figures  delayed),  seem  to  be  the  only  gressives,  on  the  principle  that  in  a  church 
State  candidates  running  ahead  of  the  na-  quarrel  the  saints  always  fight  each  other 
tional  ticket.  Every  Congressional  district  more  bitterly  than  they  ever  fight  the  devil, 
of  Indiana  was  carried  by  the  Democrats  Mr.  LaFollette  is  so  far  above  question  or 
excepting  Mr.  Crumpacker's.  It  is  reported  reproach  in  his  long  record  as  a  Progressive 
that  the  Progressive  candidates  for  Congress  that  he  cannot  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
in  Indiana  were  of  unusual  merit.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  conversion,  nor  can  he  real- 
ize that  the  movement  itself,  rather  than  its 
/■  MioDiBai  ^^  ^^^  State  of  Michigan  it  is  leaders,  is  the  main  thing.  McGovem,  who 
ami  evident  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  supported  Roosevelt,  was  reelected  as  Gov- 
*"""'"  very  much  stronger  than  the  emor,  while  on  the  Presidential  count  it 
Progressive  party  as  such.  The  "Bull  was  found  that  Wilson  had  200,000  votes 
Moose"  cantfidate  won  out  by  a  handsome  (in  round  figures),  Taft  180,000,  and  Roose- 
plurality  over  Wilson,  and  Taft  was  a  lagging  velt  only  85,000.  Wilson's  lead  is  not  sur- 
third.  Yet  Ferris,  the  Democrat,  was  elected  prising;  but  the  Taft  vote  in  Wisconsin, 
Governor,  and  the  Republicans  carried  the  in  view  of  the  conditions,  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
rest  of  the  State  ticket.  The  Legislature  is  prise  to  politicians  of  all  parties.  There  were 
slightly  Republican  by  a  clear  majority,  and  important  local  issues  pending  in  Wisconsin ; 
William  Alden  Smith,  who  is  a  Progressive  furthermore,  for  many  years  past.  Democrats 
at  heart  though  a  Republican  by  habit  and  have  been  Republicans,  and  Republicans 
association,  will  be  reelected  to  the  United  have  been  Democratic  in  Wisconsin  politic*- 
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(Repoblicui,  Iowa)  (Democrat,  Miasouri)  (Democrat.  Waahinaton) 

THE  COVEBNOBS-ELBCT  OF  IOWA,  MISSOURL  AND  WASHINGTON 

camminm  ^^  Tcsults  In  the  State  of  Iowa  which  had  resulted  in  the  election  of  Pro- 
oKd  Hit  are  highly  conclusive  as  respects  gressive  Governors  of  the  type  of  Stubbs, 
°"  some  matters,  and  quite  incon-  Aldrich,  Johnson,  and  McGovem.  These 
elusive  as  respects  others.  Senator  Cum-  people  cannot  be  less  "progressive"  in  the 
mins  emerges  as  the  strong  and  dominant  future  than  in  the  past.  Under  what  party 
public  man  of  that  State,  and  his  final  views  name  they  will  act,  a  few  years  hence,  re- 
about  national  parties  will  be  of  great  in-  mains  to  be  seen.  The  views  of  men  like 
fluence.  Senator  Cummins,  like  his  late  Senator  Cummins  must  have  great  weight  in 
colleague,  Dolliver,  was  a  Progressive  Re-  helping  to  settle  so  practical  a  question. 
publican  when  it  cost  something  to  stand  out, 

to  vote  against  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  to  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,Roose- 

incur  the  intense  hostility  of  the  administra-      — SSl™"/    velt's  plurality  was  decisive  over 
lion,  to  propose  an  income  tax,  to  join  the  Wilson,   while  Taft's   vote  was 

Democrats  in  suppwrting  the  Underwood  very  far  behind.  But  the  State  Progressive 
tariff  bills,  to  oppose  the  reciprocity  bill,  and  ticket  had  comparatively  small  support,  and 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  the  Republicans  reelected  Eberhart  as  Gov- 
for  the  sake  of  helping  the  Progressives  to  emor  and  carried  the  legislature.  This 
control  the  Republican  party.  Senator  Cum-  means  that  the  veteran  Knute  Nelson  will 
mins  repudiated  the  Taft  nomination  as  have  another  term  in  the  Senate,  where  his 
secured  by  unfair  means,  and  supported  the  industry  and  fidelity  are  recognb.ed  by  all 
Roosevelt  ticket,  but  was  not  in  favor  of  a  his  colleagues.  Four  years  ago  Taft  carried 
local  Progressive  party  in  Iowa.  He  favored  Missouri  over  Bryan  by  a  few  hundred  votes. 
a  Republican  Governor  and  Legislature;  and  This  year  Wilson  fell  a  little  .short  of  the 
this  object  was  accomplished,  so  that  Senator  Bryan  vote,  while  the  total  vote  for  Taft 
Kenyon  will  return  to  Washington.  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  together  fell  considerably 
carried  the  State,  but  only  by  a  small  below  the  Republican  vote  of  1908, 
plurality  over  Roosevelt,  while  Taft  ran  far 

behind.    The  new  Progressive  party  is  the  In   California,    the   Progressives 

direct  outcome  of  the  pubiic  work  of  a  group     p,^Q%au  controlled   the   Republican   ma- 
of  Progressive  Republican  Senators,  together  chinery,    and    the    Taft    people 

with  those  movements  in  a  number  of  States  neglected,  until  it  was  too  late,  to  nominate 
'n  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  further  West,  electors  by  petition.     Under  these  drcum- 
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(Democnt.  Montaiu)  (RepnbliCBD.  South  Dakntu)  (RcpnUicui.  Nnrih  Dakota) 

THREE  GOVERNORS-ELECT  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

stances  the  Taft  Republicans  voted  for  Wil-  scarcelymore  than  one-third  of  the  total  vote, 
son  or  abstained.  Roosevelt  seems  to  have  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Oregon  is  one  of  the 
carried  the  State  by  a  handful  of  votes,  he  States  which  now  adopts  woman  suffrage, 
and  Wilson  each  receiving  a  few  more  than  while  in  this  State,  as  al^o  in  Missouri,  a 
282,000.  There  were  2300  voters  who  wrote  proposed  single-tax  amendment  of  the  con- 
in  the  names  of  the  Taft  electors.  In  Idaho,  stitution  was  defeated, 
the  conditions  were  reversed  and  the  Roose- 
velt electors  were  not  printed  on  the  ballot  „,  oakotia  ^"^^  Dakota  was  carried  by 
paper.  Yet  !n  that  State  25  per  cent,  of  all  anrf  Roosevelt,  with  no  Taft  ticket  in 
the  voters  took  the  trouble  to  fill  in  the  oBtana  ^^^  field.  The  electors  had  been 
names  of  the  Roosevelt  electors.  The  count  chosen  in  primaries  last  spring,  and  it  was 
of  the  State  was  very  slow,  and  it  was  not  afterwards  agreed  that  if  elected  they  would 
certain,  as  this  comment  was  written,  be  willing  to  vote  for  Taft  in  case  their  votes 
whether  Taft  or  Wilson  had  won.  The  State  could  not  aid  Roosevelt  to  win.  North 
of  Washington  was  carried  by  Roosevelt,  with  Dakota,on  the  other  hand,  had  three  tickets, 
Taft  third,  but  the  Democrats  captured  the  and  was  carried  by  Wilson,  with  Roosevelt 
Governorship.  We  have  already  noted  the  leading  Taft.  In  both  Dakotas,  Republicans 
interesting  fact  that  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Scott,  of  were  elected  Governor.  Montana,  which  has 
Tacoma,  was  successful  on  the  Roose\-elt  always  been  a  close  State,  was  carried  by  the 
electoral  ticket, — the  first  woman  to  fill  that  Democrats.  Senator  Dixon,  chairman  of  the 
pxtsition  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Progressive  Campaign  Committee,  had  the 
Josephine  C.  Preston  was  elected  Superin-  satisfactionofwinningsecondplacefor hisnew 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  Re-  party.  Dixon  himself  ran  a  good  second  for 
publican  ticket.  Amendments  to  the  consti-  tlieScnatorship,whichwaswonbyL.J.  Walsh. 
tution  were  adopted  approving  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  and  of  the  recall  of  State  partu  Condi-  ^^^  Progressive  movement  had 
and  county  olBcials,  not  including  judges.  vont  '"  been  regarded  as  a  distinctively 
Mr.  Taft  also  ran  third  in  Oregon,  Wilson  """ ^'"'''""'  Western  form  of  radicalism,  and 
carrying  the  State.  Mr.  I.ane,  Democratic  New  England  was  counted  upon  to  remain 
candidate  for  United  States  Senat()r,  carried  conservative  and  orthodox.  Yet  the  new 
the  primaries,  which  under  the  Oregon  sys-  party  has  made  a  noteworthy  beginning  in 
tem  insures  his  election,  although  he  obtained  the  six  New  England  States.  We  have  already 
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(Kipublicnn,  Rtindr  lslan<]>                        iDemocrsl,  Connecticut)  (Democrat.  MuucbuKlti) 
THREE  REELECTED   GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

referrLxl  to  Vermont,  where  a  change  of  less  ernor,  although  he  went  to  Bermuda  on  Satur- 

than  500  votes  would  ha\e  put  Roosevelt  day,  November  16,  (or  a  month's  vacation, 

first.     Wilson  carried  Maine  by  only  a  small  He  will  not  resign  until  after  the  Democratic 

plurality  over  Roosevelt,  the  Taft  vote  being  legislature  has  met  in  January,  when  it  will 

very  far  behind.     In  New  Hampshire,  how-  have  the  benefit  of  his  views  uf)on  important 

ever,  where  Wilson  was  first,  Taft  was  a  State  problems  andwill  choose  a  successor  to 

close  second  and   the  Progressives  were  a  fill  out  the  unexpired  part  of  his  term.     It  is 

remote  third.     The  Massachusetts  vote  is  also  desirable  to  record  for  future  reference 

north   recording   in   full,     Wilson   recei\'ed  the    vote   in   Pennsylvania.     Roosevelt    re- 

i7j,()95,Taft  152,255, and  Roosevelt  140,152.  ceived  428,570,  Wilson   384,259,  and   Taft 

Toss,  who  was  reelected  Governor  as  a  Demo-  269,166,     The  Progressives  will  control  the 

crat,   ran   ahead   of   Wilson,   while  Walker  legislature.     In  Maryland,  Wilson  was  far  in 

(Republican)   and    Bird   (Progressive)    held  the  lead  of  his  competitors,  while  Roosevelt 

their  own  quite  creditably.     The  Progress-  was  ahead  of  Taft.     Wilson  also  carried  Dela- 

ives  were  only  a  little  behind  the  Republicans,  ware,  with  Taft  second  and  Roosevelt  third. 

The  legislature  will  be  Republican,  and  Sena-  In  West  AirgJni?,  Wilson  was  far  in  the  lead 

tor  Crane's  scat  will  be  filled  by  a  member  of  of   Roosevelt,   with   Taft    verj-   far   behind, 

his  own  party.     Connecticut  gave  Wilson  But  the  Republicans  and  Progressives,  act- 

7i,8,i6,  Taft  65,427,  and  Roosevelt  32,(64.  ing  together,  elected  a  Progressive  Repub- 

State  and  Congressional  tickets  were  carried  lican  Governor  and  a  legislature  of  the  same 

by  the  Democrats,  but  the  legislature  is  al-  complexion,   which  will  elect   a   Senator  to 

most  equally  divided.     Wilson  also  carried  succeed  Watson.     A  very  notable  event  in 

Rhode  Island,  with  Taft   second;   but  the  West  Virginia  was  the  carrying  of  the  consti- 

Republican  Governor,  Pothier,  was  reelected  tutional  amendment  for  State-wide  prohibi- 

for  a  fifth  term.  Judge  Colt  (Republican)  will  tion  by  a  majority  of  75,000. 
succeed  Wctmore  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

,jjj        Governor  Wilson  carried   all  of 

inthtoid    ^"  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson's  "a«Mrf  souf*' the  Southern  States  by  very  large 

Miniin      own  State  of  New  Jersey  he  was  ""  '"*"'     majorities.     In     Kentucky    and 

*'""*       an  easy  winner,  with  Roose\'elt  a  Tennessee  there  were  considerable  votes  for 

very  respectable  second  and  Tafl  far  in  the  Roosevelt    and    Taft,    with    the    President 

rear,    Mr.  Wilson  retains  his  position  as  Gov-  slightly  ahead.     In  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
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THREE  REPUBUCAN  GOVEBNORS-ELECT 

South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  which   was    carried    by   Governor   Wilso 

Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  there  were   no   Roosevelt   electors.     Whi 

Roosevelt    was   decidedly   ahead    of    Taft,  New    Mexico    and    Arizona    were    carrii 

although     it    yet     remains     to     be     seen  tor  Wilson,  Taft  had  second  place  in  tl 

whether  'the    Progressive  party  has  taken  one  and  Roosevelt  in  the  other.     Arizoi 

firm   root   in    the    South.      In   Oklahoma,  has  restored  its  "recall."  * 


(of  North  Can 
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THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT,  WITH  MRS.  WILSON  AND  THEIR  DAUGHTERS 

(The  (lauHhteis,  from  left  to  riEht,  are  MarKoret.  Eleanor,  and  Jrssif) 

K«atat      ^^'    Roose\elt    did    not    carry  women  of  Colorado  have  defeated  a  like  pro- 

Ntbraika aim  Kansas,  although  he  was  not  far  posal.     John  F.   Shafroth   (Democrat)   was 

ceitraito     behind  Wilson.   The  ProKresBi\ es  \ictor   in   the   preference   primary   for   the 

in  Kansas  for  State  pur[»oses  were  Republi-  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Mr,  Guggen- 

can,  while  for  national  purposes  they  were  heim,     Charles  S.  Thomas,  also  a  Democrat, 

independent.      The    practical    difficulty    of  will  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 

voting  a  split  ticket  affected  the  result.    With  Senator  Hughes, 
a  Democratic  legislature,  Governor  Stubbs 

will  not  go  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  tKiiion  When  un  election  is  once  over, 
Bryan's  State  of  Nebraska  gave  Wilson  a  "•  Wd*  and  the  results  are  ascertained, 
\ery  large  plurality,  while  Taft  was  left  far  '"""'  the  American  people  ha\e  a 
behind  Roosevelt.  .Although  the  legislature  happy  fashion  of  laying  aside  all  feeling  of 
is  Democratic,  it  is  i)ledge<l  to  elect  Con-  acrimony,  and  of  reconciling  theniseKes 
gressman  Norris  (Progressive)  to  the  Senate,  cheerfully  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  During 
because  he  won  in  the  popular  vote.  The  the  campaign.  Governor  Wilson's  ix)litical 
initiativeandreferendum  havebeenapproved  op|x>nents  naturally  did  their  best  to  find 
as  a  part  of  the  Nebraska  constitution.  The  debating  ground  against  his  views  as  ex- 
Colorado  voters  placed  Wils<in  first.  Roii^f-  pressed  from  time  to  time.  But  he  kept  an 
velt  second,  and  Taft  third.  It  is  to  be  admirable  |«)i^e  and  temper,  talked  generali- 
noted  that,  with  all  the  wttmen  of  Colorado  ties  in  a  charming,  yet  statesmanlike  manner, 
fully  enfranchised,  a  prohibition  amendment  and  found  himself  on  good  terms  with  cverj-- 
was  defeated.  The  Prohibitionists  have  al-  body  at  the  vml  of  the  campaign.  Men  who 
ways  advocated  woman  suffrage,  on  the  ha\e  shown  themsel\ es  fitted  to  acrve  in  the 
ground  that  women  \-oters  would  make  the  presidency  of  an  .American  uni\ersity  must 
temperance  cause  irresistible.  Vet  the  men  possess  executive  talent  of  a  high  order  and 
of  West  Virginia  ha\e  carried  their  State  e.v[>erience  of  a  \ery  wide  range.  The  busi- 
overwhelmingly   for   jtrohibition,   while   the  ness  of  being  a  university  president  requires 
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great  power  of  decision  and  develops  marked 
personality.  If  Governor  Wilson  could  also 
ha\e  served  in  Congress  for  a  term,  he  would 
perhaps  ha\e  been  by  just  so  much  the  better 
littedfor  headship  of  the  national  government. 
But  it  is  the  general  belief  that  we  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  man  of  his  great  attain- 
ments and  high  character  to  be  our  next  Pres- 
ident, and  his  well-wishers  are  millions  strong. 

*  ssttiji     '^*-'  '^''"  ^^  supported  by  a  House 
Ta"8      haling  an  overwhelming  Demo- 
'""      era  tic   majority,   and   a   Senate 
slightly   Democratic.     He   lias  already   an- 
nounced his  intention  to  call  a  special  session 
to  deal  with  the  tariff  <[iiestion.    This  is  in 
accordance    with    a    well-nigh    unanimous 
sentiment.    There  was  no  public  demand  for 
the  veto  of  the  UndcnvtxKl  tariff  bills  by 
President  Taft,  either  in  the  special  session 
of  i()(i  or  in  the  recent  long  session.    Busi- 
ness interests  naturally  wish  to  know  what  is 
in  store;  but  in  this  matter  they  have  now 
had  ample  warning.    The  method  of  revision 
by  single  schedules  will  undoubtedly  be  con- 
tinued.  The  bLls  will  not  be  perfect,  but  they  hon.  oscar 
will  doubtless  mean  some  long  steps  in  the      (Chflimiin  uj  ihr  Ways  si 
direction  of  tariff  reform.    As  respects  Mr.                  *""^* ''^'"mM of  ihetariff) —   "^ 
Wilson's  policy  toward  industrial  combina- 
tions and  lai^e  business  enten^rises,  he  has  the  tide  of  prosperity,  throw  millions  of  work- 
explicitly  said  that  no  business  men  currying  '"g  ""en  out  of  employment,  and  enshroud 
on  their  undertakings  in  a  proper  way  ha\-e   every    community    in    gloom    and    disaster. 
the  slightest  reason  for  apprehension.     In  the  President  Taft  himself  took  the  lead  in  send- 
last  days  of  the  cam[)aign  the  Republicans  ""K  fort''  these  unhappy  predictions.     Yet 
flooded  the  countrj-  with  sensational  warn-  when  the  news  of  the  Democratic  victory  was 
ings  to  the  effect  that  Democratic  \ictor>-  made  known,  there  was  not  the  slightest  ap- 
would  bring  on  a  business  panic,  turn  back  pearance  of  alarm  in  any  quarter.   The  stock 
market  was  buoyant  rather  than  depressed, 
and  the  whole  business  world  seemed  rather 
pleased  and  ha])py.    The  sim[>ie  fact  is  that 
the  country  has  outlived  the  old  doctrinaire 
fight  between  the  protectionists  and  the  free- 
traders.   .\lthough  the  Democrats  are  to  Iw 
in  full  |x>wer,  there  is  no  danger  that  they 
will  reverse  our  tariff  policy  so  suddenly  as  to 
destroy  great  American  industries.   They  are 
more  likely  to  leave  the  tariff  too  high  th;in 
to  cut  it  down  too  low.    The  pro<Iuccrs  now, 
as  heretofore,  will  be  better  represented  than 
the  consumers. 

Thr  Prtatnt   ^"''^  closing  scssicn  of  the  Si.xtj-- 
(fnr*  af     second  Congress  meets  on  Mon- 

Cmgrtsa       ^j,^^.    Jj^p^mljpj.  ^^  ^j,(J  jj  (;,)mes  to 

an  end  on  March  4,  when  the  new  President 
will  be  inaugurated.  Its  principal  business  will 
be  the  passage  of  appropriation  bills.  Such 
bills  involve  large  questions  of  public  jxil- 
T  takI;n  '"^y-  quite  ai>art  from  the  amounts  of  treasury 

money  that  they  grant.    Through  the  work 
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of  Dr.  Cleveland  and  the  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  the  Departments 
will  present  their  estimates  in  much  better 
^hape  than  heretofore.  President  Taft  has 
become  interested  in  the  plan  of  putting  our 
estimates  of  income  and  expenditure  in  some- 
thinti;  like  the  form  of  an  English  budget  as 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchecjuer.  Twenty-four  years  ago, 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  strongly  and  clearly 
advocating  that  idea,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  his  convictions  have  changed. 
We  are  likely,  therefore,  lo  move  stcutlily  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  scientific  plan  of  rais- 
ing the  national  income  and  a  more  practical 
anri  economical  way  of  e\|>ending  it.  As  for 
the  immediate  work  of  Comiress,  apart  from 
the  api  >r(>priation  bilU,  we  may  c-V]  )cct  to  have 
tarifl  revision  postjxined.  and  also  such  qul■^- 
tiiiiii  as  federal  incorporation  and  changes  in 
the  .Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  Whether  or  not 
the  inquiries  of  the  Clapp  committee  regard- 
ing campaign  contributions  will  leacl  to 
changes  in  the  law,  cannot  be  conjectured. 
.\t  least  we  have  made  gains  in  the  direction 
of  publicity;  and  the  methods  of  financing 
campaigns  employed  this  year  by  the  Demo- 
cratic committee,  those  that  the  Progressives 


are  working  out,  and  those  the  Socialists  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  using,  will  come 
to  have  general  acceptance.  Parties  must  be 
supported  by  their  members  on  grounds  of  a 
public  nature,  rather  than  by  corporations  or 
individuals  having  private  interests  at  stake. 

¥'.B'g9s  ^^  might  be  reasonable  to  assert 
aiAmtricw  that  HO  Other  observer  has  fol- 
bttrvtr  \fyf;^  tiig  recent  course  of  our 
political  affairs  with  so  much  of  friendly  and 
intelligent  understanding  as  the  British  am- 
bassador at  Washington,  Mr.  James  Bryce, 
He  is  about  to  retire  from  his  post,  after  six 
years  of  fortunate  serxice,  in  order  to  com- 
plete certain  literary  undertakings.  He  ha.i 
just  now  given  us  an  admirable  book  upon 
South  America,  with  a  Panama  chapter  that 
is  especially  readable  and  helpful.  His 
"American  Commonwealth"  will  stand  per- 
manently as  the  best  account  of  our  institu- 
tions in  the  half-century  following  the  Civil 
War.  He  is  not  merely  an  ambassador  from 
onegovernment  to  another;  but  in  the  highest 
sense  he  represents  the  good  will  between  the 
two  great  Engl  ish-s{3ea king  nations,  and  the 
heritage  of  institutions,  literature,  beliefs  and 
hopes  that  these  nations  have  in  common. 
Mr.  Bryce  at  seventy-four  is  in  the  height 
of  his  intellectual  power,  and  his  forthcoming 
books  will  be  eagerly  awaited  e\erj  where. 
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fnnaftiit  ^^  ''"^^  revolt  of  Felix  Diaz, 
oiai  Rtmit  nephew  of  Mexico's  former  Preai- 
'"  """"'  dent,  which  lasted  a  week  during 
October,  apparently  boded  ill  for  the  Madero 
administration.  Gleneral  Diaz  was  a  colonel 
in  the  Mexican  army,  and  chief  of  police  of 
the  capital  city,  and  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  have  a  large  following.  For  several 
days  he  controlled  the  important  port  of 
Vera  Cru?;,  the  gateway  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
He  was  declared  Provisional  President  and 
had  even  progressed  so  far  as  to  make  up  a 
cabinet.  On  October  31,  however,  Vera  Cruz 
was  taken  over  by  the  government  forces,  and 
Diaz  captured.  The  next  day  he  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
condemned  to  beshot.  Astay  of  proceedings, 
however,  was  obtained,  through  the  interven- 
tion, it  was  reported,  of  Madero  himself,  and 
Diaz  was  sent  to  prison.  It  is  thought  that  he 
will  be  pardoned.  A  few  days  afte^  Dial's 
imprisonment,  the  news  despatches  from  Paris 
told  of  the  death  of  Ramon  Corral,  Vice-Presi- 
dent under  Porfirio  Diaz, and  formany years 
regarded  as  the  most  powerful  man  in  Mexico 
next  to  his  chief. 

pmintniiai  ^  quict;  elccUon  in  Cuba,  on  the 
Eintion  In  first  day  of  last  month,  resulted 
""*"  in  the  choice  of  General  Mario  G. 
Menocal  as  President,  and  Seizor  Enrique 
Jos^  Varona  as  Vice  President.  Fearing  dis- 
order, two  days  before  the  election,  the  lead- 
ers of  both  political  parties  agreed  that  no 
more  meetings  should  be  held.  President 
Gome;:  dosed  all  the  cafes  in  Havana,  and  the 
sale  of  all  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  the  carry- 
ing of  arms  in  the  street,  were  forbidden.  I,ess 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  registered  voters 
went  to  the  polls.  It  speaks  well  for  the  fair- 
ness of  the  election  that,  despite  the  control  of 
the  government  by  the  Liberal  party,  the 
Conservative  candidates  were  elected.  They 
won  by  a  majority  of  some  13,000  votes,  dis- 
tributed among  the  si.x  provinces  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Conservatives  secured  a  major- 
ity of  five,  electing  five  Governors  and  two 
Senators  in  each  of  the  provinces  except 
Camaguey,  where,  because  of  the  recent 
death  of  a  Senator,  three  were  elected.  The 
Cuban  Senate  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
members,  four  from  each  province.  At  pres- 
ent this  body  is  Liberal,  with  the  exception  of 
two  members,  who,  formerly  Liberals,  fra- 
ternized with  the  Conservatives  liefore  elec- 
tion because  of  local  issues.  These  two  mem- 
bers, together  with  the  eleven  now  elected  by 
the  Conservatives,  gi\e  that  jxirty  a  strength 
of  thirteen  against  an  opfjosition  of  eleven  in 


the  Senate.  The  new  Vice  President,  Seflor 
Varona,  who  will  preside  over  the  Senate,  is 
also  a  Conservative. 

*«mmif  ^"  ^^^  Loiver  House,  after  May 
tht  Mtw  20  next,  when  the  newly  elected 
frtnntnt  Ministry  comes  into  power,  there 
will  be  forty-three  Liberals  and  forty-eight 
who  arc  listed  as  Conservatives.  Fi\e  of  the 
latter,  however,  arc  Liberal  "mugwumps" 
and  they  will  hold  the  balance  of  power. 
The  Liberals  claim  that  fraud  was  practised 
during  the  election  campaign,  and  the  Con- 
servat!\'cs  reply  by  coimter  charges.  The 
government  has  talked  of  making  a  protest  to 
Washington  and  of  asking  for  an  American 
investigation  of  the  election.  General  Meno- 
cal, the  new  Presi<!ent,  has  been  manager  of 
the  largest  sugar  estate  in  Cuba  for  many 
years.  In  his  pr(M:;ram  he  promises  to  culti- 
vate closer  relations  with  the  United  Slates, 
and  to  seek  agricultural  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. He  will  at  once  open  negotiations 
for  a  revision  ol  the  tariff  with  this  counfy. 
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would  force  his  resignation.  The  Consen^a- 
tives  were  predicting  that  his  successor  couJd 
not  be  elected  without  complications  that 
would  compel  the  Ministry  to  resign  and  j(0 
before  the  country  in  a  new  election.  This 
the  Liberals  are  averse  to  doing,  particularly 
because  of  the  present  incomplete  state  of 
their  proprani.  Two  important  changes  af- 
fecting Britain's  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
world  were  made  last  month.  Prince  Karl 
von  Lichnowsky  was  appointed  German 
Ambassador  at  London  to  succeed  the  late 
fiaron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  who  died 
on  September  24.  Mr.  Bryce,  who  has  been 
Britain's  official  representative  at  Washing- 
ton since  1907,  also  resigned  on  November  10. 
and  Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring-Rice,  now  Minis- 
ter at  Stockholm,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  On  a  preceding  page  we  have  referred 
to  the  degree  of  affection  with  which  Amer- 
icans have  always  regarded  Mr.  Bryce. 

y^cimaiitQ  th*  '^^^  second  and  most  important 
Fwrth  Kaftan  stagc  in  the  election  of  representa- 
""""  lives  to  the  fourth  Russian  Duma 
has  been  completed.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
present  month  the  final  selection  will  be  made 


DRYCe  XS   EUtinSH   ,\MnAHSADOK  AT  WASHINGTON 

BriMk  During  the  discussion  on  the 
Homt  third  reading  of  the  Irish  Home 
*"'""  Rule  bill  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  on  October  11,  the  opposition,  by 
a  parliamentary  trick,  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  government  by  a  small  majority  on  an' 
imimportant  amendment.  The  Ministry  was 
then  called  upon  to  resign,  but  the  Premier 
refused,  and  the  House  sustained  his  refusal. 
The  opixsition  then  caused  considerable  dis- 
order in  the  House,  which,  at  times,  amounted 
almost  to  open  riot.  A  motion  by  the  Pre- 
mier to  rescind  the  adverse  \ote  on  the  amend- 
ment, however,  was  defeated,  and  the  disor- 
der continued  untiHhe  speaker  adjourned  the 
^ssion.  Hon.  James  Lowther,  who  occupies 
the  e.\altcd  position  of  S]>eakcr  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  a  Conservative  and  oi»i)used 
to  Irish  Home  Rule,  the  land  reforms  and 
almost  all  the  other  Liberal  measures.  He 
was  chosen  Speaker  in  1905  when  the  Con- 
-^er\-atives  were  in  power,  and  he  remained 
Speaker  under  the  Liberal  administration. 

/,s  u*«r  According  to  English  Parlia- 
Lowthir  a  mentary  custom  the  S])eaker  of 
partiinn?  ^^^  House  of  Commons  remains 
ill  office  for  life.  Theoretically  he  is  non- 
partisan. Mr.  Lowther,  howe\er,  has  been  ' 
accused  by  the  Liberals  of  being  intensely  so, 
and,  last  month,  it  was  freely  stated  that  they 
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and  the  new  assembly  will  begin  its  first  ses- 
sions. The  system  of  election  to  the  Russian 
Parliament,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  an 
elaborate  one.  First,  the  duly  registered 
voters  of  the  nation  elect  delegates.  These 
delegates  then  choose  electors  by  ballot. 
Finally,  the  electors  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
deputies.  In  some  provinces  the  election  is 
only  twofold,  and,  in  the  case  of  seven  of  the 
largest  cities,  it  is  direct,  the  citizens  voting 
for  the  deputies  in  the  first  instance.  The 
third  Duma  was  dissolved  in  June  last  by  the 
Czar,  after  a  five-years'  session,  during  which 
very  little  was  accomplished.  The  Russian 
Duma,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  not 
a  truly  legislative  body.  The  third  Duma,  in 
fact,  enacted  no  law  and  accomplished  no 
reform  worth  mentioning.  Its  most  note- 
worthy achievement  was  the  legislation  de- 
stroying the  last  vestiges  of  Finland's  consti- 
tution and  subjecting  that  country  to  the 
malevolent  rule  of  Russian  autocracy.  The 
third  Duma  was  controlled  by  the  Octobrists 
(so  named  after  the  famous  manifesto  of  Oc- 
tober 31,  1905)  a  conservative  party  of  lim- 
ited aims  and  few  ideals.  A  just  though  not 
hopeful  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  third 
Duma  is  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Russ- 
kaya  Vyedomosli,  the  serious  Liberal  journal 
of  Moscow.  The  editor,  himself  a  political 
economist  of  note,  says: 


(Theli 


b  bu  ncenily  recovered  from  b 


KIAIOL   PASHA,    Tl 

(Heiia 


When  the  deputies  of  the  third  I>unia  arrived 
in  St.  Petersburg  ...  no  one  expected  them  10 
contribute  anything  jjositive  to  Russian  life.  The 
very  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Duma,  however,  it 
was  hoped,  would  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  gov- 
emnient.  .  .  .  But  the  Octobrist  Duma  turned 
out  worse  than  could  have  been  expected,  and,  in- 
stead of  exercising  a  restraining  influence  ujjon  the 
government,  it  gave  its  sanction  to  evcrjthing  the 

Htaetion  ^''^  '"^"  Duma  will  be  faced 
Sim  In  by  some  very  difficult  (|ues- 
'^'^'  tions  of  social  and  economic  im- 
port vitally  affecting  ihe  90,000,000  Russian 
peasants.  These  include  land  laws,  the  re- 
adjustment of  taxation,  and  agricultural 
improvement.  But  its  make-up  does  not  give ' 
much  encouragement  to  the  Russian  Progress- 
ives. The  complexion  of  the  fourth  Duma 
will  not  Ik  very  "Red."  The  so-called  Xa- 
tionalist  electors  already  number  fifty  i>er 
cent,  of  the  total,  the  government  having  seen 
to  it  that  no  very  radical  anti-administration 
electors  have  been  chosen.  The  electoral 
college  has  been  largely  "packed"  with 
clergymen  who  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  government  for  their  brea'l  and 
butter,  and  will  vote  as  directed-  On  the 
whole,  the  prospects  of  Russian  democracy 
do  not  seem  very  bright  just  at  jiresent.  The 
royal  family,  during  recent  weeks,  has  been 
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HOW  THE  OTTOMAN   EMPIRE   HAS  SHRUNK   IN   A  CENTURY 


much  exercise*!  over  thesomewhat  mysterious  the  Porte  formally  opened  hostilities  against 
illness  of  the  Czarevitch,  who  met  with  an  Sen'ia  and  Bulgaria.  Two  days  later  the 
accident  early  in  October,  and  who,  more-  first  Bulgarian  army  captured  the  important 
over,  is  apparently  affected  with  some  blood  city  of  Mustafa  Pasha  and  the  forward  move- 
disease.  The  little  Alexis  is  a  bright  lad  of  ment  of  all  the  allied  troops  had  begun. 
eight,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  Owing  to  the  strict  censorship  maintained  by 
sjjared  to  take  part,  when  he  reaches  man-  all  the  Balkan  governments,  as  well  as  by 
hood,  in  the  government  of  his  country,  but  of  that  of  Turkey,  for  a  week  or  more,  the  out- 
a  new  liberalized,  progressive  Russia.  side  world  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  plans 
of  the  allies.  Soon,  however,  the  campaign 
r*»  sir  When,  on  November  14,  the  aged  as  worked  out  by  the  military  boards  of  Sofia, 
*•.**'  War  In  KiamU  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Grand  Belgrade,  and  Athens,  began  to  show  itself  in 
(»«fla/*oni  YJ2ier,  instructed  Nazim  Pasha,  themoveson  thechessboard  of  war.  Themap 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Ottoman  army  on  the  op[josite  page  will  show  the  large  lines 
in  the  trenches  behind  the  last  defenses  of  of  the  campaign.  In  general,  the  plan  was  to 
Constantinople,  to  ojien  negotiations  with  let  the  Montenegrins  attack  and  capture  the 
the  Bulgarian  generals,  the  end  of  the  six  important  town  of  Scutari  and  generally 
weeks'  war  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  seduce  northern  Albania  from  its  Turkish 
powers  was  in  sight.  The  brilliant  successes  allegiance.  The  Bulgarian  armies,  under 
of  the  allied  Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin  King  Ferdinand  in  person,  invaded  Thrace 
and  Greek  armies  were  almost  uninterrupted  from  the  north,  the  Servian  armies,  under  the 
from  the  moment  the  army  of  King  Nicholas  general  command  of  Prince  Alexander,  pierced 
inve.-ited  Tarakasch,  the  tiny  town  just  across  Macedonia  through  the  vilayets  of  Kossovo 
the  Turkish  frontier  (October  12),  to  the  and  Monastir,  while  the  Greeks,  under 
forcing  of  the  Tchatalja  defenses  by  the  Prince  Constantine,  advanced  over  the  moun- 
victorious  Bulgars  on  November  i.i  within  tains,  with  the  object  of  clearing  Epirus  of  the 
twentymilesof  the  minarets  of  Stamboul,  the  Turks,  and  striking  at  Salonica.  The  Bul- 
cvents  in  this  most  dramatic  and  brilhant  garian,  Servian,  and  Greek  lines  were,  finally, 
European  war  in  nearly  half  a  century  moved  to  converge  ujwn  Constantinople, 
with  amazing  rapidity, 

7ht  Brmiani  These  plans  were  carried  out  with 

ihtAwei    "^'^  October  8,  Montenegro  de-  camanum    amazing    dash     and     precision. 

uliit  Bfi      dared  war  against  Turkey,  and  ''"*'*"'°°"  Scutari  was  at  once  invested  by 

Tai-kcy      j^^j.  ^^y^  later  the  soldiers  of  the  the  Montenegrins  and  completely  isolated. 

Black  Mountain  invaded  the  Turkish  prov-  The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Turks  kept  the 

incc  of  Novi  Bazar.    On  October  17  Servia  bulk  of  the  Montenegrin  army  engaged  before 

;ind  Greecedeclared  war  against  Turkey, and  this  stronghold  during  the  entire  war.    The 
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THE  BRILUANT  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  ALUED  BALKAN  STATES  AGAINST  TURKEY 

(This  map  shows  the  course  of  the  allied    Bulgarian,    Servian,   Montenegrin  and    Greek   armies:      The   shaded 
portions  indicate  those  sections  of  Turkey  assigned  to  each  of  the  allies  "to  subdue  and  occupy." 

Montenegro  shared  her  work  with  Servia) 


troops  of  King  Nicholas,  however,  achievec 
noteworthy  successes  elsewhere  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Novi  Bazar,  including  the  capture  of 
the  important  towns  of  Podgoritza  and 
Mitrovitza.  On  October  20  the  main  Bul- 
garian army,  under  General  Savov,  having 
captured  Mustafa  Pasha,  the  northern  door 
to  Adrianople,  invested  this  ancient  capital 
of  Thrace,  while  the  second  Bulgarian  army 
took  a  detour  to  the  eastward  and  captured 
Kirk-Kilisseh.  This  closed  the  door  to  any 
Turkish  aid  from  the  east.  Adrianople  was  then 
regularly  besieged.  The  Bulgarian  general 
staff  pushed  on  vMi  two  other  armies,  number- 
ing upwards  of  200,000  men,  into  Thrace  and 
soon  had  command  of  the  main  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  Turkish  capital.  Meanwhile  the 
Servian  invasion  had  begun.  On  October 
22  the  armies  of  King  Peter  took  the  im- 
portant town  of  Pristina.  The  next  day  they 
captured  the  stronghold  of  Xovi  Bazar.  On 
October  25,  after  a  hea\y  engagement,  the 
Servians  capturerl  the  important  town  of 
Kumanova,  and  the  following  day  the  ancient 
strategic  town  of  Uskub. 

Meanwhile  Greece  had  begun  her 

^^sSoJw*  campaign  with  the  despatch  of 

her  fleet   to  attack    the    Egean 

Islands.     On  October  10,  the  Greek  army 


advanced  through  Meluna  Pass  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  defeating  the  Turks  in  a 
sharp  engagement.  A  few  days  later  the 
important  city  of  Elassona  was  taken  by  the 
army  of  King  George.  The  Bul'^arians  hotly 
besieged  Adrianople,  while  the  Turks  carried 
on  a  dogged  resistance.  On  October  27  the 
Bulgars  captured  the  important  town  of 
Eski-baba.  This  gave  them  control  of  the 
Orient  Raihvay  line,  which  connects  Vienna 
with  the  Ottoman  capital.  Three  days  later, 
after  a  terrific  battle,  the  Turks  were  dri\  en 
from  the  strategic  fortifications  of  Lule- 
Burgas.  The  Bulgarian  advance  continued 
without  giving  the  Turks  a  chance  to  rest. 
On  November  i  the  invaders  captured  Demo- 
tica  and  the  next  day  the  Turks  were  dri\  en 
back  after  a  terrific  three  days'  battle  at 
Tchorlu.  Nazim  Pasha's  army  was  so  bat- 
tered in  this  fight  that  it  is  reported  the 
entire  command,  only  excepting  the  higher 
officers,  fled  to  escape  the  pursuing  Bulgars. 
Pushing  on  in  spite  of  bad  roads  and  the  |M)or 
condition  of  his  troops,  the  Bulgarian  com- 
mander forced  his  way  eastward  along  the 
swampy  peninsula  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
stantinople is  situated,  the  Turks  in  full 
retreat.  At  the  Tchatalja  line  of  fortifica- 
tions extending  practically  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  less  than 
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20  miles  from  the  streets  of  the  Ottoman 
capital  the  Turkish  commander  succeeded  in 
iialting  his  lroo[JS  and  u  desperate  resistance 
was  I>eRun,  Aleanwhile  one  Servian  army 
was  advancing  southward  to  join  the  Greeks, 
while  another  had  started  westward  across 
Albania  to  take  the  port  of  Durazzo.  On 
Xo\cmbcr  8  the  victorious  Greeks  entered 
Salonica,  after  the  most  brilliant  campaign 
fought  bya  Greek  army  since  clas3ic  times,  and 
at  once  turned  northward  to  join  the  Serbians, 

Turii,  After  the  heavy  defeat  at  Tchorlu 
Sun  the  Porte  asked  the  European 
/or  pfKt  po^gi-g  jq  mediate,  but  received  a 
polite  non  possumus.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment evidently  expected  better  terms  through 
the  intervention  of  the  great  ]>owers  than 
they  could  obtain  by  negotiating  directly  with 
the  allies.  The  Balkan  governments,  how- 
ever, represented  by  King  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria,  refused  to  entertain  any  proiwsals 
of  (>eacc,  except  from  Turkey  direct.  Mean- 
while the  fleeing  Ottoman  troops  and  the 
despairing  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  were 
filling  Constantinople  with  a  frightened  and 
disorderly  mob,  and  the  dreaded  cholera  had 
made  its  ap|>earance  in  the  streets.  It  was 
re[)ortcd  that  pre]>arations  were  made  for  the 
departure  of  the  Sultan  and  his  court  to 
Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  there  were  ugly  rumors  o(  the  massacre  of 
Christians  by  fanatic  Kurds  in  Stamboui.  On 
November  15  the  Porte  asked  foranarmi.stice 
of  eight  days  and  inquired  what  would  be 
Bulgaria's  conditions  of  peace.  It  was 
staled  that  the  allied  Balkan  kings  had  de- 
termined to  treat  with  Turkey  only  when 
their  troops  had  entered  Constantinople,  and 


that  the  four  monarchs  would  reclaim  the 
famous  San  Sofiamosque,  formerly  a  Christian 
church,  by  purging  it  and  saying  a  military 
mass.  The  Turks,  for  their  part,  let  it  be 
known  publicly  that  if  the  allies  entered 
Constantinople,  they  would  blow  up  San 
Sofia.  An  excellent  view  of  the  exterior  of  this 
famous  church  is  our  frontispiece  this  month. 

*  Hoiu  ^^  ominous  turn  was  given  to  the 
War  and  situation  by  the  proclamation,  on 
It,  £B>et>  November  9,  of  a  Jehad  or  Holy 
War.  The  Sheikh -ul- Is  I  am,  the  head  of  the 
Moslem  church,  and  a  regular  Cabinet  Min- 
ister in  Turkey,  issued  a  proclamation  of  war 
against  the  Christians,  which  may  have  far 
reaching  results  outside  of  Turkey.  This  was 
primarily  intended  to  put  heart  into  the 
Turkish  troops.  It  was  also  a  reminder  to 
the  millions  of  Moslem  subjects  of  King 
George  of  England  and  of  the  French  Re- 
public that  the  Caliphate  was  in  danger.  The 
agitation,  which  has  been  going  on  for  years 
in  the  colonies  of  these  western  powers,  as 
well  as  among  the  30,000,000  Moslems  li^'ing 
under  the  Sultan's  rule,  might  be  expected  to 
induce  their  governments  to  interfere  00 
behalf  of  the  Turk,  to  prevent  uprisings  in 
their  own  colonies,  or  to  so  tie  their  hands  as 
to  prevent  military  opposition  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  has  be«i  pro-Turkish  and  anti- 
Balkan.  Fearforthe  safety  of  theChristians 
in  Ottoman  lands  has  resulted  in  the  despatch 
of  warships  of  several  western  nations,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  to  Turkish  waters. 

fjj         The  Balkan  question  is  first  of 
forDDHui     all  a  European  question.    To  all 
*'"'"     appearances  the  day  of  the  end  of 
the  Turk  in  Europe  has  come.     It  is  a  ques- 
tion,  however,   whether   £ur<^>e  will   ever 
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j>erniit  Constantinople  to  remain  in  the  about  by  the  brilliant  enlcrpri<^^c  and  heroic 
hands  of  one,  or  even  more  than  one,  of  the  dash  of  the  Balkan  States.  Practically  all 
Balkan  nations.  To  do  so  noiild  lead  to  the  foreign  offices  and  inspired  journals  now 
eternal  discord.  There  would  still  remain  admit  that  the  Turks  must  go  and  that  the 
unsolved  the  question  of  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  allies  must  not  l>e  deprived  of  what 
Egean  Islands,  and  the  more  important  one  they  have  gained  by  the  sword.  The  futility 
of  the  control 'of  the  waterway  between  the  andimi>otenceof  K.uroy.eandiplomacyreached 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  last  bottom,  when,  just  before  the  war,  it  de- 
word  has  not  been  spoken,  and  it  will  not  be  finitely  asserted  to  the  Balkan  States  and  to 
spoken  untU  Ix)ndon  and  Berlin  agree,  with  Turkey  that  it  would  not  tolerate  any 
or  without  a  general  European  conference,  to  change  in  the  status  quo.  But  diplomacy 
remake  the  map  of  the  continent.  It  is  could  not  prevent  the  war.  The  status 
significant  to  note  the  way  the  feeble  old  quo  in  Turkey  has  moied  and  will  not  go 
concert  of  Europe  has  at  last  grudgingly  re-  back.  .\  brilliant  editorial  writer  of  the 
adjusted  itself  to  the  new  situation  brought  London     Public    Opinion    contemptuously 
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refers  to  the  slalus  quo  argument  as  Humpty 
Dumpty,  and  says: 

"Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 
Humpty  Dumpty  has  had  a  great  fall, 
All  Europe's  horses  and  all  Europe's  men 
Can'l  pul  the  slatui  quo  together  again." 

Tilt  Turk    ^^^  Balkan  States  have  dared 
to  So      and    their    audacity    has    won. 

"'  '^^  Europe  is  even  now  upon  the  eve 
of  a  reckoning  between  Slav  and  Ottoman 
such  as  has  ne\'er  before  been  seen.  Centuries 
of  repression  have  made  the  lines  of  Balkan 
evolution  dilTerent  from  our  own.  Deeper 
hatred  for  greater  wrongs,  a  keener  instinct 
to  fiRht,  and  a  more  reckless  ex|>enditure  of 
life  have  characterized  this  six  weeks'  war 
in  the  Near  East  than  we  of  the  West  can 
flearly  understand.  It  is  perfectly  clear  now 
even  tosolemn  ineffective  European  di]ilomacy 
that  there  can  be  no  prosj)erity  or  peace  in 
Macedonia  or  Albania  without  somethinf; 
which  at  least  approaches  auton()my.  In 
both  these  states  Christian  i>ojiulations  have 
been  the  victims  of  persecutions,  which 
Euro|)e,  to  its  disgrace,  has  permitted  to  ro 
on  for  ({cnerations.  That  the  Christians  may  , 
have  retaliated  in  savage  fashion  does  not  < 
alter  the  fact  that  the  reforms  which  were  ' 


demanded  from  Constantinople  and  promised 
by  the  Porte  were  put  off  because  of  the 
jealousies  of  the  great  powers,  and  are  now 
made  possible  only  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
little  states  themselves.  The  task  of  Euro- 
pean statecraft  is  now  to  discover  some 
formula, — "autonomy,"  "devolution,"  or 
what  not, — which  shall  secure  the  freedom  of 
these  unhappy  provinces. 

Bat  Can  Th^""*^  's  always  present  the 
europt  danger  of  a  general  European 
'*'"* '  war  arising  from  the  impossibility 
of  agreement  over  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  inheritance  of  the  Turk  when  he  has  been 
expelled  from  Europe.  The  dream  of  Servia 
ever  since  it  became  a  nation  has  been  lo 
secure  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic.  Landlocked 
as  she  has  heretofore  been,  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbors,  who  not  only  held  up  at 
the  frontier  supplies  for  her  army  in  time 
of  war,  but  enacted  hostile  tariffs  against 
her  in  time  of  peace,  the  little  kingdom  of  the 
Serbs  has  for  many  years  dreamt  of  an  Adri- 
atic seaport.  But  Servia 's  big  neighbor, 
Austria-Hungary,  has  marked  out  the  prov- 
ince of  Novi  Bazar  as  hers  because  it  is  the 
way  to  Salonica,  which  she  regards  as  her 
*  rightful  inheritance.  She  has  moreover  come 
to  some  understanding  with  Germany  and 
Italy  in  accordance  with  which  the  shores  of 
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THE  THREE  ROYAL  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  MONTENEGRIN.  SERViAJJANp  CREEK  ARMIES 

(of  Montenegro)  "         (of  Servia) 


J<VIANANp  CRI 


the  Adriatic  are  to  be  forever  barred  to  the  of  the  Greek  incitement  to  war.    The  Greeks, 

Slav  powers.     Servia,   therefore,   must   be  moreover,  are  still,  to  a  degree,  obsessed  with 

denied  a  seaport   on   the  Adriatic  or   the  the  Pan-Hellenic  idea  that  has  grown  as  the 

Egean.     With  the  Servian  army  marching  power  of  the  Turk  has  waned, 
upon  Durazzo,  and  Austria  issuing  warnings 

from  Vienna  and  mobilizing  her  forces,  it  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  While  land  hunger  cannot  be 
was  this  sharp  clash  of  interests  that  consti-  i*<  wm*.™  said  to  have  played  a  great  part 
luted  the  danger  point  in  the  general  Euro-  *'  in  inducing  Bulgaria  and  Ser\-ia 
pean  situation  last  month.  This  clash  was  to  move  against  the  Turk,  it  is  undoubtedly 
seen  to  be  dividing  Europe  into  two  camps,  true  that  the  people  of  these  countries  were 
The  Triple  Alliance  is  generally  favorable  to  moved  by  the  desire  to  regain  lands  once 
Austria's  contention,  while  the  Triple  En-  part  of  their  ancient  empires  and  inhabited 
tente  (Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia)  are  by  their  countrymen  who  have  suffered  for 
opposed  to  anything  which  will  rob  the  Bal-  generations  under  the  heel  of  Turkish  oppres- 
kan  States  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  sion.  With  Bulgaria  there  was  undoubtedly 
another  motive — stifled  ambition  on  the 
So™  coMM  Land  hunger,  racial  and  religious  part  of  the  King,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  him- 
of  hatred,  and  stifled  ambition  have  self.  Czar  Ferdinand.  His  position  at  Sofia 
""  *'"'  been  given  by  a  distinguished  has  not  always  been  an  easy  one — imperial- 
European  diplomat  as  the  ultimate  causes  istic  ruler  of  an  essentially  democratic  people 
of  the  war  in  the  Balkans.  The  first  of  these  untroubled  by  any  excess  of  sentiment.  The 
three  undoubtedly  applies  to  Montenegro,  men  who  have  made  Bulgaria  a  force  in  the 
the  population  of  which  has  long  since  ceased  political  and  military  world  of  the  Balkans, 
to  be  able  to  support  itself  on  its  own  soil —  and  who  mean,  if  they  are  permitted,  to 
or  rocks — or  to  produce  anything  in  sufficient  make  it  the  dominating  power  in  the  confeder- 
quantity  to  exchange  abroad.  The  Monte-  eration,  as  Prussia  is  in  Germany,  rect^nize  in 
negrins  also  longed  to  get  possession  of  the  Ferdinand's  ambition  a  powerful  ally.  0\'er 
territory  allotted  to  them  at  the  Berlin  and  above, — or,  to  speak  with  more  e.vacti- 
Congress,  but  withheld  at  the  last  moment  tude,  under  and  beneath — all  these  impelling 
by  the  resolute  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  causes,  there  has  been  a  clash  between  two 
and  the  covert  opposition  of  Austria.  Cer-  social  standards  and  two  political  ideals. 
tain  lands  assigned  to  Greece  in  1878  were,  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
it  is  true,  given  to  her  in  1881,  but  others  Montenegro  and  Greece,  have  been  touched 
were  withheld,  and  land  hunger  formed  part  by  the  modern  progressive  spirit,  while  the 
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ENTHUSIASTIC  BULGARIAN  BOY  SCOUTS.  BEING  DRILLED  BY  AN  ARMY  OFFKER 


Ottoman,  despite  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
Vounf;  Turks,  has  remained  a  reactionary. 
We  call  our  reader's  attention  to  an  illuminat- 
ing statement  of  the  forces  that  have  moved 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  in  this  war,  which  ap- 
l>ears  on  another  page  (687)  this  month,  by 
a  close  student  of  Balkan  affairs,  who,  for 
two  years,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  famous 
Macedonian  bands  in  Monastir. 

coiinnat  '^'^"t  in  importance  as  a  cause, 
oftht  to  the  unsuspected  solidarity  of 
T«rki,i,Diftn»,^^^  four  Balkan  states,  has  been 
the  astonishing  collapse  of  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary resistance.  There  was  nothin;^  apparent 
in  the  Ottoman  army  organization  or  its 
conditions,  as  known  lx;fore  the  outbreak 
•  ■f  hostilities,  to  lead  any  one  to  suspect  that 
in  BO  brief  a  time  as  one  month  a  victorious 
llulgarian  army  would  l>e  within  striking 
distance  of  Constantinople  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Turks  jjierced  and  broken.  The  true 
history  of  the  e\'ents  that  have  taken  place 
in  Thrace  since  Octol>er  5  has  yet  to  be 
written.  No  war  correspondents  on  either 
side  were  allowed  anywhere  near  the  scene  of 
iirtual  hostilities.  One  enterprising  joumal- 
i~l.  representing  the  Rfichspost  of  Vienna,  saw 


some  of  the  lighting,  but  in  the  main  it  may 
be  said  that  the  mass  of  descriptive  writing 
that  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press  has  been 
the  work  of  imagination.  The  statement  that 
the  Turkish  soldiery  has  deteriorated  since 
the  days  of  Plevna  and  Shipka  Pass  are, 
however,  known  to  be  unwarranted.  It  has 
been  proven  beyond  question  that  there 
were  gross  defects  in  the  Turkish  commis- 
sariat, and  that  the  mobilization  arrange- 
ments broke  down  at  the  critical  moment. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  world  will  ever  know 
who  is  responsible  for  this  condition,  but  that 
there  has  been  something  approaching  trea- 
son at  work  in  Constantinople  is  dearly 
indicated  in  the  little  that  the  censorship  has 
permitted,  and  that  private  information  has 
been  able  to  send  from  the  capital.  All 
reports  agree  that  the  Turkish  defense  has 
been  utterly  unable  to  stem  the  impetuosity 
and  the  ably  designed  tactics  of  the  Bulgars. 
The  Bulgarian  generals  seem  to  have  sent 
their  men  into  action  with  an  indifference 
to  the  sacrifice  of  life  as  great  as  that  of 
Napoleon  and  his  marshals.  Lieutenant 
Wagner,  the  correspondent  of  the  Vienna 
Reichsposl  already  referred  to,  describes 
the   dash    of    the    Bulgarian    infantry    at 
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Lule  Burgasas  "unparalleled"  and,  "like  the 
tactical  ^hievements  which  resulted  from  it, 
unsurpassed  in  European  military  histcvy." 

The  collapse  of  the  military  power 
n^*£U  ^^  the  Turk  has  amazed  the  Euro- 
pean experts.  None  lias  been 
more  surprised  than  the  Turk  himself.  The 
war  office  at  Constantinople  fully  appreciates 
the  ^lendid  organization  and  efficiency  of  the 
Bulgarian  military  establishment.  In  fact, 
the  Bulgarian  frontier  was  the  only  one  prop- 
erly guarded,  the  Turkish  commanders  evi- 
dently regarding  Servia,  Greece  and  Monte- 
negro as  negligible.  The  Turkish  explanation 
of  the  defeat  to  the  Ottoman  arms  is  given 
to  Review  readers  in  the  following  words 
of  a  patriotic  Turk,  now  in  New  York,  He 
says: 


It  would  seem  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
Turkish  army  of  the  West,  was  all  the  Turkish 

General  Staff  expected,  believing,  as  they  did,  that    prekieb  canai.EJAB, 
they  would  be  able  to  strike  hard  at  the  Bulgarian  at  BY  AN  Al 

the  start  and  afterward  reinforce  tht  Western  armies. 

uJ.^tr?riiX°JirK'v^;:?j.ic*iv:;r:;   ,«,„.  |ve,  >„.  the  ..ec„tio„  .1 

panning  of   the  Turkish   army   in   the   different  "f  Franasco    terrer,    m     1909,    on 

revolutions  and  uprisings,  in  Macedonia,  Albania,  oanatjia  charges  of  revolutionary  teaching 
Hauran  and  Yemen,  had  weakened  its  moral  and    J^  Jjig  "Modem  School,"  the  anarchist  drcles 

K'taTJi^s"  ti,"',"'.™;  ':&  °'  ^r" """  '^'\,'^°"°i"Mr°^. 

Mahmoud  Shefkei  Pasha  had  teorganizcd  was  Canalejas  as  responsible  for  the  deed,  and 
either   scattered   from   Yemen   to   Caucasia   and    asserting   that  he  should  perish  for  it.     On 

MoDtenwro.  or  permitt^  to  return  honK  on  fur-    November    12   Premier   Canalejas   was   shot 

ated  so  many  personal  animoMties  and  resulted  in  Madnd  by  a  young  anarchist  named  Pardi- 

so  much  lack  of  discipline,  that  many  prominent  nas,  who  immediately  afterward  committed 

officers  resigned  or  were  asked  to  resign,  and  others  suicide.      The  dead  Premier  was  one  of  the 

Sr  ^£S.''v'^riX"?a"  wS  "i;"h°'£  "ost  .™™nt  of  mod,™  Sp„bh  ..atamen. 

Young  Turks  obstinately  refused  to  terminate,  and  a  radical,  but  a  fnend  of  the  monarchy.      He 

the  recent  Albanian  uprising — undoubtedly  insii-  led  the  anti-clerical  party  in  the  Cortes  and 

gated  by  Italy— with  the  result  of  the  downfall  of  vigorously  pushed  these  measures  which,  in 

on  the  verge  of  a  Woody  civil  war.  Another  result  orders.  He  also  began  the  ncgotiaUons  for 
was  the  withdrawal,  as  per  agreement  with  the  the  revision  of  the  Concordat  with  the  Vati- 
Ahmed    Moukhur    Pasha    government,    of    the   can.     Canalejas  ctmducted  himself  as  a  mod- 

[^^VL^^^^hZ"'J  '^'"^"^^u-^'"t'^'  ern  enlightened  statesman  on  the  Morocco 
and  the  impossibility  ol  Iransportine  soldiers  from  .     H  ■  1       .     n  ,  ,- 

Asia  back  to  Europe  in  lime  on  account  of  (he  question.     He  was  large  physically,  and  big 

Italian  war.    Thus  the  war  found  the  Turkish  mentally.     Coming  of  an  aristocratic  family 

army    scattered,    reduced,   difficult    to    mobilize,  of  considerable  wealth,  he  was  of  very  simple 

dividedjn  Kself  the  Turkish  soldier,  although  .he  ^     ^       ^^^  ^^^j^,  ^^j  democratic  in  his 

same  good  fighter  as  ever,  as  all  accounis  agree,         .   .  '  „   ■'  -  ,,  .     =   ■      . 

still  disgustd^  with  the  entire  situation,  and  tired  (n>""Ons.      He  was  one  of  the  mo^t  efficient 

of  being  continually  called  to  the  c<rfors.  the  com-  Instruments  of  real   progress   in   Spain.      He 

misoariat  department   and   all   transport   depart-  has   been    succeeded  in    the   premiership  by 

ments.    d.sorganize.1    by    pol.iical    rivalries    and  Count  Romanones,  President  of  the  Chamber 

ctiangcs.     To  this  was  opposed  a  woll-prcparwl  and  ,  _  .  t     '     .  t.       .l      j      .u      i 

organiwd  army,  united  and  ready  for  any  sacrifice,  oi  DepuUes.     Two  days  after  the  death  of 

mobUized  in  a  short  time,  because  of  small  terri-  Canalejas,  the  Franco-Spanish  treaty  settling 

tory.and  hurling  itself  with  all  its  power  quick  and  all  issuesbetweenthetwocountriesintheques- 

powerful  on  the  enemy,  before  giving  him  lime  to  (j  f  Morocco,  was  signed  at  Madrid.  This 
half  mobilize.     Under  such  circumstances  11    is  t  ■      1   .-        f     l  .     .  .■        .l       . 

easy   to    understand    the  result  of  the    conflict  peaceful  solution  of  what,  at  one  time.threat- 

so  far.  ened  to  be  a  serious  difference  between  France 
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and  Spainwas  chiefly  the  work  of  the  late  Pre-  i„d%p%ndent  Seeing  that  there  were  no  pros- 

mier,  Senor  Don  Jos6  Canalejas  y  Mendes.  Loans  for    pects  of  the  syndicate  modifying 

*'""       its  terms,  China  reluctantly  sought 

chna'9  Vex9d  ^^^  course  of  history  in  the  far  smaller    loans    elsewhere.      The    differences 

Queation  of   East  since  the  Chinese  Republic  that  rose  among  the  bankers  of  the  English 

Finance      ^,^  established,  shows  that  the  group   afforded   the   opportunity   for   some 

financial  problem  lies  at  the  heart  of  China's  independent  bankers  to  break  through  the 

entire  reform   program.     A   few   words'  of  line  and  to  offer  to  China  a  loan  of  $50,000.- 

explanation   as   to   the  so-called  Six-Power  000   without    the   obnoxious   conditions    as 

loan  will  clear  up  the  matter  somewhat  for  demanded  by  the  syndicate.     The  flotation 

American    readers.      The    terms    submitted  of  this  loan  was  regarded  generally  by  the 

some  months  ago  by  the  international  group  press  as  a  defeat  for  the  syndicate,  in  spite 

known  as  the  "SLx-Power  Syndicate,"  upon  of  its  protestations  of  unconcern.    Although 

which  it  undertook  to  make  a  loan  of  $300,-  China  will,  according  to  the  budget,  require 

000,000  to  China,  were:  for    the    present     year     280,520,000     taek 

(1)  That  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  the  (approximately   $200,000,000)   to  cover   the 

proposed  loan  should  be  supervised  and  controlled  total  deficit  and  to  meet  the  current  expendi- 

by  the  syndicate,  (2)  that  the  salt  taxes  to  be  tures,  the  $50,000,000  London  loan  recently 

hypothecated  for  the  loan  should  l^ad ministered  fl^^^^j  ^yi         ^  ^                  towards  giving  her 

by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Service  or  by  a  ,             .      r      •       ^              1                l           1    1 

separate  service  under  foreign  direction,  (3)  that  ^  chance  to  begin  at  once  her  much-needed 

China  should  engage  not  to  borrow  from  any  other  reconstructive   work.      It   is    reported   that 

parties  until  the  entire  loan  had  been  issued  and  negotiations  for  a  large  loan  have  recently 

that   the  syndicate  should   be  commissioned   as  ^^^^    resumed    by    the    syndicate    with  the 

China  s  financial  agent.  ^,.           r^                    ^ 

Chinese  Government. 

Failure      Though  demanded  as  mere  safe- 

of  the  guards,  China  deemed  these  terms  increaein  Another  recent  event  of  deep 
Syndicate  ^^  ^y^  fundamentally  derogatory  Financial  significance  to  the  future  financial 
to  her  sovereign  rights.    To  yield  to  them,  she       ^<^^^'^tu     policy  of  China,  which  has  been 

felt,  would  result  inevitably  in  placing  the  generally  overlooked  by   the  press,   is  the 

country  under  the  domination  of  a  foreign  amalgamation  of  the  Tung  Men  Hui^  the 

financial  monopoly.     The  persistent  refusal  party  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  Tang  Shao  Yi,  Huang 

of  the  syndicate  to  modify  its  terms  was  due  Hsin  and  other  Chinese  leaders,  with  four 

to  its  belief  that  it  was  impossible  for  China  other  lesser  political  parties.    This  new  party 

to  float  a  loan  of  any  size  to  meet  her  out-  is  now  known  as  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang,  whidi 

standing  obligations  so  long  as  the  govern-  holds  undisputed  dominance  in  Chinese  poli- 

ments  of  the  six  powers  would  adhere  to  the  tics  and  controls  the  majority  in  the  National 

so-called  policy  of  concerted  action,  and  wij;h-  Assembly.    Though  it  differs  politically  with 

hold    diplomatic    support    from    any    inde-  President  Yuan  Shih-kai,  it  has  pledged  its 

pendent  loans.     The  western  bankers  also  support  to  him  in  order  to  strengthen  the 

believed  that  China  would  eventually  accept  central  government.    With  the  Assembly  thus 

their  terms  when  she  was  m^de  to  see  that  acting  in  harmony  with  the  executive,  China 

her  many  diplomatic  questions — not  the  least  will  be  better  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 

among  them  was  that  of  recognition  itself —  financiers  in  any  future  loans.     In  her  for- 

were  more  or  less  involved  with  this  loan,  eign  policy,  too,  China  promises  to  maintain 

But  the  weakness  of  this  so-called  policy  of  a  firmer  attitude,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent 

concerted  action  was  not  then  fully  recog-  appointment  of  M.  T.  Liang,  who  was  a 

nized  in  view  of  conflicting  interests  in  the  returned  student  from  America,  and  who  has 

East.     This  policy,  as  applied  to  this  loan,  achieved  distinction  as  a  statesman  of  high 

meant  nothing  more  than  a  common  agree-  order  in  his  long  official  career,  to  be  Minister 

ment  to  pool  the  interests  of  these  powers  to  of  Foreign    Affairs.      This  appointment    is 

prevent    competition.      Russia    and    Japan  most  timely  in  view  of  the  pending  negotia- 

have  more  than  once  disregarded  it  when  tion  with  Russia  in  reference  to  Mongolia, 

questions  apart  from  the  loan  were  involved,  which  at  the  instigation  of  the  St.  Petersburg 

and  Great  Britain  has  also  shown  inclination  Government,  has  seceded  from  China  and  to 

to  act  independently  in  her  late  diplomatic  which  the  Czar*s  empire  has  since  accorded 

exchanges  with  China  concerning  Tibet.  recognition  as  a  separate  state. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION   OF   1912 


RECORD    OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 


{From  October  iS  to  November  l6,  tQtl) 


POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

October  i8. — A  complete  list  of  the  contribu- 
lions  to  the  Republican  national  campaign  in  1904 
is  placed  in  evidence  before  the  Senate  investi- 
gating committee. 

October  21, — Thomas  F.  Ryan  tcstiRes  before 


the  Senate  investigating 
tributed  1450.000  to  the  national 
Democratic  campaign  in  1904. 

October  27.— President  Taft 
returns  to  Washington  from  his 
summer  vacation  at  Beverly, 
Mass. 

October  30.— James  School- 
craft Sherman,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  and  nominee 
of  the  Republican  [^rty  for  re- 
election, dies  at  his  home  in 
Uttca,  N.  Y. .  .  .  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, in  his  first  spieech  since  the 
night  of  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion, addresses  an  audience  of 
more  than  16,000  persons  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
Vork. 

October  31  .—Woodrow  Wilson 
speaks  to  an  enthusiastic  au- 
dience which  packs  Madison 
Square  Garden.  New  York. 

November  4. — The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  radically 
revises  equity  rules  of  procedure 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  litigation 
and  prevent  delays. 

November      5.— Electors      of 


iltee  that  he  c 


President  and  Vice-President,  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  many  State  legislatures  and  State 
and  local  officers  arc  chosen  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  United  States  Senators  are  chosen 
by  popular  vote  in  their  respective  States:  William 
H.  Thompson  (Dem.),  of  Kansas;  Knutc  Nelson 
IKcp.),  of   Minnesota:     [..  J.   Walsh   <Dem.),  of 
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Montana;  George  VV.  Norris  (Rep.),  of  Nebraska;  Wilson's  approximate  popular  vote,  6,400,000; 

Key    Pittman    (Dem.),    of    Nevada;     Robert    L.  Roosevelt's,  4,200,000;   Taft's,  3,500,000. 

Owen  (Dem.).  of  Oklahoma;   Harry  Lane  (Dem.),  Wilson's  plurality,  2,400,000. 

of  Oregon.  Elections  to  the  Sixty-third  Congress  result  as 

The  voters  of  Michigan,  Kansas,  Arizona,  and  follows:  289  Democrats,  124  Republicans,  4  Pro- 
Oregon   adopt    amendments    to    their   respective  gressives,  8  doubtful. 

State    constitutions,    granting    the    suffrage    to  The  following  State  Governors  are  elected: 

women  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  ...  A  prohi-  Colorado                             Elias    M.    Ammons,     D. 

bition  amendment  is  adopted   by  the  voters  of  Connecticut                       Simeon  E.  Baldwin.  D.* 

West  Virginia.         ^.      ^           ^            ^        ,  Delaware  •                         Charles  R.  MUler,  R. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  votes  pi^^j^^                                p^^k  Trammell,  D. 

in    the    Electoral    College   and    the   approximate  i^^y.^^                                John  M.  Haines,  R. 

popular  pluralities  by  States,  as  divided  l)etween  minois                                 Edward  F    Dunne    D 

the    Democratic,     Progressive,    and    Republican  j^^j^j^^                               Samuel  M .' Ralston ,  d! 

candidates  for  President.     As  these  estimates  of  j^^.^^                                  q        ^,  ^Y   Clarke,  R. 

popular  pluralities  are   made  in  advance  of  the  Kansas.                              Arthur  Capper,  R. 

complete  official  canvass,  the  figures  are  not  to  be  Massachusetts                    Eugene  N.  Foss,  D.* 

accepted  as   final     but   it   is  believed  that   they  Michigan                             Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  D. 

correspond  very  closely  with  the  actual  results  of  Minnesota.                          Adolph  O.  Eberhart,  R.* 

the  balloting.  Missouri                             Elliott  W.  Major.  D. 

Estimated                 Electoral  Votes  Montana                             Samuel  V.  Stewart,  n. 

Plurality            Roosc-      Taft    Wilson  Nebraska                              John  H.  Morehcad,  D. 

^'^'^  New  York                           William  Sulzer,  D. 

Alabama 50,000                                         1 2  North  Carolina                  Locke  Craig,  D. 

Arizona StOOO                                          3  North  Dakota-                  Louis  B.  Hanna,  R. 

Arkansas 45,000                                          9  Ohio                                    James  M.  Cox,  D. 

California 100             13  Rhode  Island*                    Aram  J.  Pothier,  R.* 

Colorado 35.ooo                                           6  South  Carolina                   Cole  L.  Blease,  D.* 

Connecticut..  . .       6,500                                           7  South  Dakota*                   Frank  M.  Byrne,  R. 

Delaware 6,600                                           3  Tennessee*                          Ben.  W.  Hooper,  R.* 

Florida 25,000                                           6  Texas                                   Oscar  B.  Colquitt.  D.* 

(Georgia 70,000                                          14  Utah.                                   William  Spr>',  R.* 

Idaho loio                            4  Washington                        Ernest  Lister,  D. 

Illinois 16,100                                        29  West  Virginia                    H.  D.  Hatfield,  R.  and  P. 

Indiana 125,000                                        15  Wisconsii>                          F.  E.  McGovern,  R.* 

Iowa 15.000  13 

Kansas 12,000                                        lO  ^Reelected. 

Kentucky 105,000                                        ^^  i      xt         u          u-                   aa  .           •  ^ 

Louisiana 57iOOO                                        10  In    New    Hampshire,  no  candidate  received  a 

Maine               •  .       2^500                                          6  majority,  and  the  election  goes  to  the  Legislature, 

Maryland  .  .  .  .  .     54!ooo                                          8  in  which  no  party  has  a  majority. 

Massachusetts..      18,700                                          18  November  13. — President  Taft  issues  a  procla- 

Michigan 30,(kx)             1 5  mation  fixing  rates  of  tolls  for  vessels  using  the 

Minnesota 20,000             12  Panama  Canal. 

Mississippi 50,000                                        10  N          ^^      i4.-Lee  McClung  resigns  the  office 

^=1; :  :  :  :  :    ^f  ^:Z                                         1  of  Treasurer  ofV  United  States. 

Nebraska 35.ooo                                            8  November  15. — President-elect  Woodrow  Wilson 

Nevada 3,o<x)                                           3  announces  that  he  will  call  a  special    session    of 

New  Hampshire.       1,800                                           4  Congress  not  later  than  April  15  for  the  purpose 

New  Jersey.  .  .  .      28,600                                          14  of  tariff  revision. 

New  Mexico  .  .  .        2,500  .  3 

New  York 200,0(X>                                             45  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

North  Carolina.      85,000                                          '-  ^^  '    u               o^u       tt  v    i     cu          vi     w 

North  Dakota.  .      io,rxw)                                            5  October  21.— The     United     Shoe      Machinery 

()\^\q    I34,(MK)                                          24  Company  of  Canada,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American 

Oklahoma 3o[ooi)                                          10  company,  is  declared  to  be  an  illegal  combination 

Ort'K"'^ 7.(x)o                                            5  under  the  new  Canadian  law. 

Pennsylvania...      44,000             38  October  22. — F.  D.  Monk,  Canadian  Minister 

Khodc  Island..  .        2,500                                             5  of  Public  Works,  resigns. 

*^""^I' nTni"/' '      "kC!               s                           ^  October  23.-The    latest    Mexican    revolution 

S;,uth  Dakota.  .        «.o<h                5.  .^  abruptly  ended   bv  the  capture  of  its  leader, 

,  /'""^'"^^•' ^^l'^^]                                         \l  Gen.  Felix   Diaz,  anil  his  entire  following,  after 

j}^^'}^ '7  s;()0                             4            ~  ^  three-hours'  engagement  at  Vera  Cruz.  .  .  .The 

{/•*"    •    I  000                             4  Danish   Premier  introduces  a  measure  permitting 

Vermont ^o^o^m)                                           12  women  to  vote  and  sit  in  the  Folkething. 

VV^i'^liiimion    !  .  !      22!ooo               7  October  24.— The  province  of  Samana,   Santo 

UVhf  V'irt^ini  I  .  .      4o,<)()0                                            8  Domingo,  is  reported  to  be  almost  entirely  in  the 

\\fi«(onMii         .  .      25,(KH)                                             13  hands  of  revolutionists. 

\Vyi>ini«i^    i  ,()*x)                                          3  October  27. — Gen.    Felix    Diaz,   leader  of   the 

—          —          recent   revolution    in    Mexico,   is   condemned    to 

90           12           429  death  by  a  court  martial. 
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October  29. — <ihazi  Moukhtar  Pasha  resigns 
a^  Turki^  Grand  Vizier,  and  Kiainil  Pasha  is  for 
the  fourth  time  appointed  to  that  office.  ...  A 
new  cabinet  is  furnied  in  Ecuador,  with  Alfredo 
Baquerizo  Moreno  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

November  1. — -The     Presidential     election     in 

Cuba  results  In  a  victory  for   the  Conservative 

candidate,  Cen.  Mario  MenocaL 

I        November  a. — Adoifo     Diaz,     the     unopposed 

)   Conservative  candidate,   is  elected   Pmideot  of 

Nicaragua. 

November  4.— The  liovernmcnt  majoritj-  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  rejects  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Home  Kiite  bill  which  would  apply 
the  principle  of  proportional  representation  to  the 
proposed  Irish  House  ol  Commons. 

November  5. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
rejects  the  woman-suffrage  amendment  to  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  bill. 

November  1 1 .  — The  Liberal  Government  is 
defeated  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  a 
"snap"  division  upon  an  amendment  to  the  Home 
Rule  biU. 

November  12.— The  Prime  Minbter  of  ^in. 
Jos£  Canalejas  y  Mendes,  is  shot  and  kilted  by 
un  anarchist  at  Madrid. 

November  13. — Serious  disorder  is  occasioned  tn 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Premier's  motion 
to  rescind  the  adverse  vote  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Home  Rule  bill,  and  the  session  is  adjourned, 

November  14, — Count  Alvarado  de  Romanonen, 
president  of  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is 
appointed  Prime  Minister. 

November  15.  —  Lu  ChenR-hsiang,  formerly 
Premier  of  China,  is  3p[)ointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  .  .  .  The  text  of  Germany's  pciroltum- 
moho|)Oly  hill  is  macle  public. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

October  17. — Turkey  declares  war  on  Bulgaria 
and   Servia;   Greece  and   Scrvia  declare   war  on 

October  18.— The  final  draft  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Italy  and  Turkey  is  signed  by  the 
delegates  at  Ouchy,  Switzerland.  .  .  .  China  re- 
f.umes  payment  of  the  Boxer  indemnities. 

October  19. — Russia  recognizes  the  indepen- 
ilence  of  Northern  Manchuria. 

October  26. —  It  is  announced  at  Paris  that  a 
complete  agreement  has  been  reached  with  Spain 
regarding  Morocco. 

No\'ember  3. — Turkey  appeals  to  the  powers  to 
intervene  in  its  war  with  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Monte- 
negro, and  Servia. 
I       November    8. — Two    American    warships    arc 
I  ordered  to  Turkey  to  prorect  .American  citizens. 
November  10.— It  l)CComc3  known  at  Washing- 
(  ton  that  lames  Bryce  has  tendered  his  resignation 
:  as  British  ambassador:  Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring- 
Rice  b  named  as  his  succe?-ior. 
'       November  11.— The  resignation  of  Charles  Page 
Bryan  as  American  minister  to  Japan  is  announced. 
November  14. — The  Franco-Spanish  treaty  on 
Morocco  is  signed   at    Madrid.  .  .  .  Larz   Ander- 
son, American  minister  to  Belgium,  is  appointed 
ambassador  to  Japan. 
J        November   15. — Ralificalions  of  an  agreement 
/    between   Great    Britain   and   the    I'nited   Stales, 
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THE  WAR  IN  THE  BALKANS 

Octolier  17. — Turkey  declares  war  on  Bulgaria 
and   Scr\-ia;  (Vrcece  and   Servia   declare   war  on 

October  19. — Bulgarian  troops  capture  the  town 
of  ^lustapha  Pasha,  near  Adrianoplc.  .  .  .  The 
Turkish  llc-ct  Ijombards  Varna,  a  Bulgarian  port, 
.  .  .  The  Greek  and  Servian  armies  cross  the 
Turkish  frontier. 

OciolnT  22. — The  capital  of  the  island  of  Lcm- 
nos,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  is 
captured  by  Greek  troops. 

Octob'jr  23. — Novi-Bazar,  a  strongly  fortified 
Turkish  town  near  ^e  Servian  border,  is  captured 
by  the  StTVJan  army. 

Oclolicr  24. — After  two  days'  lighting  the  Bul- 
garian army  captures  Kirk  Kilissch,  a  strategic 
fortiiie;!  town  on  the  route  to  Constantinople. 

Oi.tol)i;r  25.— A  two-days'  battle  at  Konmanovo 
n-iultT.  in  a  victory  for  the  Servians;  10,000  Turks 
are  killetl  or  wounded. 

October  2<>, — Uskub  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
Servian  Iroiiiis  after  severe  fighting. 

October  27.— The  Montenegrin  army  begins  a 
boml>ardment  of  Scutari. 

October  29. — Servian  troops,  led  by  Crown 
Prince    .Mcx.inder,    capture'  the    town   of    Velcs, 

OctolxT  JO. — -.Xftcr  two  days'  fighting,  ihc 
Turki^ih   town   of   l.ule   Burgas   is   taken   by   the 
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ded. 

October  31. — The  fliilgarian  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Savov.  follows  up  its  victory  at  Lulc  Bursas 
and  completely  routs  the  main  Turkish  army  of 
3DO,ooo  men,  under  the  Minister  of  War. 

November  I. — A  Hreck  torixrfo  boat,  under 
co\-er  of  darkness,  sttams  into  the  (lull  of  Salonica 
unil  sinks  the  Turkish  hattluship  Felh-I-Buiand. 

Xovember  3. — Turkey  notifies  the  powers  of  its 
desire  that  they  intervene  and  Ix^gin  ncnoliationa 
for  iieace.  .  .  .  Greek  troops  capture  Prtvefa,  a 
fortified  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

November  4. — The  European  powers  inform 
Turkey  that  it  must  treat  for  peace  (lir<'Ctly  with 
the  Balkan  nations. 

Novemlicr  8, — The  city  of  Salonica.  a  Turkish 
stront>hold,  is  taken  ivilhout  serious  op[KisiLion  hy 
the  ( Ireck  army  uniler  Crown  Prince  lonsinnline. 
...  It  is  reported  at  Constantinople  that  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam,  head  of  ihe  Mohammedan  fa!ih, 
has  called  a  "holy  war.' 

November  10.— The  Turkish  Government  ord-.Ts 
the  <lis^irmament  of  the  pnpuhire  in  Consianti- 
nople.  to  prevent  a  massjirre  of  Christians. 

Nuvemlier  12. — It  is  reported  at  the  capitals  <if 
Bulgaria  iind  Turkey  that  (he  Turkish  comnuintler 
in  the  fieM  has  .iskcil  the  BiilRarian  commander  to 
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OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

October  iG. — A  typhoon  sweeps  over  about  one- 
tenth  the  total  area  of  the  Philippines,  causing  the 
death  of  more  than  1000  natives  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property. 

October  18. — Af>orlion  of  the  arsenal  at  Benicia. 
Cal.  is  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  amounting  to 
fe, 000,000.  .  .  .  The  street -railway  strike  at  Au- 
gusia,  (ia.,  is  ended  by  the  company  granting 
wage  increases  and  shorter  hours. 

October  3\. — Ex- President  Roosevelt  leaves  the 
Mercy  Hospital,  in  Chicago,  and  starts  for  his 
home  at  Oyster  Bay.  .  .  .  Lieutenants  Gcrickc  and 
Steler,  of  the  German  army,  are  kille<l  hy  an  ex- 
plosion of  their  balloon  over  <.>rosgcnhain. 

October  22. — Two  companies  of  Indiana  militia, 
under  orders  from  the  Governor,  close  the  racetrack 
at  Mineral  Springs  because  of  unlawful  gambling. 

October  24. — Lieut.  Charles  Becker,  of  the  New 
York  police,  is  found  Kiiiliy  ot  instigating  the 
murder  of  Herman  Kosenthaf,  a  gambler  about  10 
testify  concerning  police  corruption. 

October  30. — Two  resjiments  of  the  Florida 
National  Guard  are  ordered  to  Jacksonville  to 
suppress  rioting  incident  to  the  si  reel-railway 
strike.  .  .  .  The  liattleship  .Vfic  York  is  success- 
fully launched  at  the  Brooklyn  .Navy  Yard. 

November  2. — President  Taft  and  many  other 
Government  officials  attend  the  funeral  services  of 
Vice-President  Sherman  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Novemlwr  3.— -A  I 
damage  along  the  west 
.America. 

November  8.— The  Government's  crop  report 
indicates  an  unprecedented  yiehl  of  corn,  nay, 
oats,  potatoes,  barley,  rtaxseeii,  and  rye. 

November  9. — Fifteen  thousand  women  take 
part  in  an  evening  parade  in  New  York  City  to 
celebrate    the    woman -suffrage    victories    in    the 

November  1 1 . — The  Secretary  of  War  refuses  to 
permit  ihc  transatlantic  Mcamship  companies  to 
increase  to  1000  feet  the  length  of  their  piers  in 
the  Hudson  River  opposite  New  York  City.  .  . . 
Fourteen  persons  are  killed  and  43  seriously 
injured  in  a  train  wreck  on  the  Yazoo  and  Mi.'sis- 
sippi  Valley  Railroad  north  of  New  Orleans. 

November  12. — The  Nobel  Priw;  for  phyucs  is 
awarded  to  Gustaf  Djlen.  of  Switzerland,  and  for 
chemislrj-  to  Professors  (irignard,  of  Nancy  Uni- 
versity, and  Sabatier,  of  Toulouse  University, 

NovemlH^r  13. — Fifteen  persons  are  killed  and  a 
score  injuri-d  in  a  wreck  on  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ihon  &  Dayton  Railroad  near  Indianapolis.  .  .  . 
James  -McCrea  tenders  his  resignation  as  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and 
Siimuel  Rca,  vice-president,  is  chosen  to  succccii 
him.  .  .  .  M.  E.  Ingalls  retires  as  chairman  of  the 
"  Big  Four  "  System. 

November  is.— The  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  i* 
awarded  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  the  German 
author  and  dramatist.  .  .  .  The  second  Clinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America,  at  which 
many  remarkable  operations  were  performed, 
tomes  to  an  end  at  New  York  City. 

November  16.— Woodrow  Wilson.  President-elect 
of  the  United  States,  sails  for  Bermuda  for  3 
monih's  vacation  ....  The  National  Horse  Show 
Association  o|)ens  its  twenty-eighth  annual  exhibi- 
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OBITUARY 

October  17.— Weldon  Brinton  Heybom,  Uaked 
States.  Senator  from  Idaho,  60.  .  .  .  George  N. 
Southwick.  formerly  Representative  in  CongresB 
from  New  York,  49. 

October  18. — Alfred  Tyler  Perry,  president  of 
Marietta  College  {Ohio),  54.  .  .  .  Richard  Temple, 
a  well-known  British  actor. 

October  19. — Rt.  Rev.  John  Clancy,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Elphin  (Ireland),  56. 

October  lo.— William  Rankin,  of  the  Williams 
College  class  of  !83i,  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
college  graduate  in  America,  103.  .  .  .  Charles 
Waldemar  Bucholz,  for  many  years  chief  engineer 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  69. 

October  31. — Robert  Barr,  the  novelist  and 
editor  of  the  Idltr,  6z.  .  .  .  Alfred  Spring,  a  justice 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  61.  .  .  .  D.  L. 
Taylor,   a   prominent   advertising  agent,   46. 

October  23. — John  F.  Stratton,  of  New  York,  a 
prominent  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments. 

October  24. — Arthur  Wclleslcy  Peel,  Viscount 
Peel,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
83.  .  .  .  John  Walton  Spencer,  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  extension  work,  69. 

October  26. — Henry  Bccbe  Carringlon,  a  Brva- 
dier-General  of  volunteers  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  88.  .  .  .  Mother  Mary  Sebastian,  provincial 
of  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  54. 

October  27. — Madame  Judith,  the  noted  French   : 
actress,    S5.  .  .  .  Dr.     Paul    Scgond.    an    eminent 

French   surgeon^  .       Brig.-Gen.    Charles   Morris,    g^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^           r^^    p^    H^„^.  SjUester 
u.  s.  A.,  retirea,  (.9.  Nash,  an  authority  on  the  New  Testament,  58 

October  »8.— Edgar  Tmel.  the  Belgian  composer   John   W.   Mallet,    professor-emcritus   of  applied 
and  director  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,   chemistry,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  80. 
58. .  .  .  Frederic  Vernon,  a  noted  French  engraver,       .,  ,  _        i    n  1  l    r  1 

54.  .  ,  .  Capt.   Frank   Brinckley,   for   many  years        Noveml>er  7--Pcier  J    Ralph,  formerly  promi- 
japanese  correspondent  of  the  l^ndonnmw,  71.    y'kJ'''^-^        '^'P'""^    business   on     the     Great 

October  29. — Brevet  Brig.-nen.  Alfred  Stedman      ^.l^"        '  .^.       ,  „.   . 

Harlwell.   formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Hawaii        November    9.— Theodore    Riviere,    the    noliil 

Supreme  Court,  75 Dr.  George  Montgomery    French  sculptor   6| ,  .     .  Eli  Bates,  formerly  chief 

Tuttle,  of  New  York,  an  eminent  gynecologist,  56.   "' '^e  New  \ork  Fire  Department,  87. 

October  30. — James  Schoolcraft  Sherman,  Vice-  November  10. — Lord  Christopher  Fumc^s.  tht- 
President  of  the  United  States.  57.  ...  Richard  E.  British  shipbuilder,  60.  ...  Ramon  Corral,  for- 
Connell,  Rcpresentati\e  in  Congress  from  Poueh-  merly  Vice-President  of  Mexico.  .S8.  .  .  .  Clement 
kecpsie,  N.  Y.,  55.  .  .  .  Adam  Carr  Bell,  a  member  A.  Griscom,  prominently  connitied  wiih  American 
of  the  Canadian  Senate.  65.  Bteam^ip    interests,    72.  .  .  .  Francis    L.    Fames, 

November   1.— Homer   Lea,   a   general   In    the    formerly  president  of  the  New   \ork  Stock   Ex- 
ChinesearmyandanaulhorityonChincsemilitary   change.  68. 
affairs,  35,  November      11.— Julius     .'Augustus     Wayland. 

November  i.— Crt'n.  Reece  Marshall  Newport,  lounAn  and  owner  of  the  Appeal  to  Reason,  a 
quartermaster  commandant  at  Baltimore  during  Socialist  weekly  "ia.  .  .  .  William  l^idney  Pinky, 
tne  Civil  War   75  **  widely  known  British  comedian,  6] .  .  .  .  \\  illinin 

November  3.-George  H.  Utter,  Representative    Blackwood,  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  76, 
in  Congress  from  Rhode  Island,  58.  .  .  .  Terence        November  12.— Jos*  Canalcjas  y  Mcndes,  Primt 
Jacobsen,     formerly    a     prominent    educator    of    Mlni.sier   of   Spain.  .  ,  .  C.ustav   H.   Schwab,   the 
Brooklyn.     N.     Y.,     68.  .  .  .  Mai. -Gen.      Roliert    prominent  steamship  ollicial,  widely  intcrciited  in 

Maitland   O'Reilly,    U.   S.   A.,    retired,    forniiriy    New   York   City   affairs,   f.i Sophie    Miriam 

Surgeon-General,  67.  .  .  .  Samuel  H.  Cramp,  at  one    Swett,  a  well-known  author  of  juvenile  stories. 
time  head  of  the  Cramp  shipbuilding  concern.  78.        Nowmber  14.— William  C.  Clark,  a  prominent 

November  4. — Dr.  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  a  noted    thread  manufacturer  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  4H. 
Boston  surgeon.  60.  .  .  .  Major  James  H.   Purdy.        Noviml-er  i.s.— James  Quav  Howard,  author  of 
of  Chicago,  an  authority  on  corporation  law,  74.    51,^.  cimp-iign  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  75. 

November  5— Very  Rev.  Dean  Martin  Gessner,  x„vemlxr  i6.— William  Larrabee.  formerly 
a  ppminent  New  Jersey  clergyman.  86.  .  .  .  Sieg-  Governor  of  Iowa,  80.  .  .  .  Jean  Damien  Rolland. 
fried  Behrens, a  noted  Philadelphia  musician, 72.        j,    prominini    '■         ■■  '  ■  ■     ■ 


THE  ELECTION  RESULTS  IN 
CARTOONS 


Asaresult  of  the  election,  Uncle  Sam  will  on 
March4  ne.\t  ivc  I  roms  Wood  row  Wilson  to  the 
White  House.  The  resi>onsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  his  party  is  a  great  one,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  cartoon  in  which  Mr.  Wilson 
says  to  the  donkey,  "Xdw  mind  your  step," 
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CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


CALMING  DOWN  THE  "BIG   BUSINESS"  HORSE 

From  the  Journtl  (Sioui  City.  Iowa) 

During  the  campaign  strenuous  efforts  almost  immediately  afterward  he  gave  out 
were  put  forth  to  convince  the  business  men  the  reassuring  statement  that  "honest 
of  the  country  that  the  greatest  calamity  business  need  have  no  fear."  President 
that  could  possibly  befall  us  would  be  the  Wilson  will  doubtless  move  very  cautiously 
election  of.  Governor  Wilson  as  President,  both  as  to  tariff  revision  and  the  regulation 
Nevertheless,  Mr,  Wilson  was  elected,  and   of  trusts. 


i    PROBLEM— HOW    TO 


F(om  the  .ViKS  (Sihia 
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THE  nio  OF  "  wnsON— that's  allI" 

Let  lu  hope  it  docH  not  go  to  hU  head 
From  the  Stokismati-Revirw  (Spokuw.  Wuh.) 


Old  "Doc"  Bbvan; 

I  alliidinK  toColonEl  Roi 


THE  QUESTION  ( 
FOR  MK.  WILSON 
Proident-cl 


'"p"  ^ee- 


^^y-J^-' 


CARTOOyS  OF  THE  MONTH 


WHAT  HAPPENED  ON  NOVEMBER  i— AND  WHY 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


Various  opinions  are  expressed  as  to  the  and  others  on  the  one  liand,  and  of  Messrs. 
prol)able  fate  of  the  Republican  party,  in  Barnes,  Penrose  et  al,  on  the  other,  to  re- 
view of  the  vigorous  rise  of  the  Progressives  habilitate  the  party,  show  that  both  factions 
and    the   relative   showing   made   by   both  regard  it  as  in  a  critical  state, 
these  parties  at  the  recent  election.     Some 
there    are — lilte    Colonel    Watterson — who 
affirm  that  the  Republican  party  is  "as  dead 
as  a  doornail,"  while  the  announced  inten- 
tions of  Governor  Hadley,  Senator  Kenyon 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 


Our  election  ballots  are  such  long  alTairs 
THE  uoDEKN-   BETsv  BOSS  and  conluin  SO  many  Candidates' namcs,  that 

From  Ihe  Jersry  J'.,irnal  JtrMy  City)  it  is  difficult    for   the  citizeD   tO  VOtC  intelli- 

gently for  the  various  offices.  In  this  way 
The  -Modern  Betsy  Rosses— the  woman  ""desirable  men  are  sometimes  elected, 
suffrage  workers — have  quite  a  group  of  new 
stars  to  sew  into  their  flag,  the  "cause" 
having  triumphed  on  election  day  in  the 
States  of  .\rizona,  Kansas,  Oregon,  and 
Michifjan.      {See  article  on  page  700.) 


■a  of  good  fvclLriR'  is  jnvoui 
in:  and  Woodrow  are  not  m 

esse!     That's  all  right.  1 
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SAVOV,  THE  DIRECTING  GENIUS  OF 
THE  ALLIED    BALKAN   ARMIES 


VITHEN  the  inside  history  of  the  Balkan 
V  V  War  is  written  the  chief  credit  for  the 
celerity  and  efficiency  with  which  the  allied 
armies  invaded  Turkey  and  crushed  the  Ot- 
toman forces  will  be  given  to  three  BulEarian 
mu^or-generals,  Sa\-ov,  I\-anov,  and  Dimi- 
triev.  First  among  these  in  military  and 
executive  skill  is  Major-General  M.  Savov, 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Bulgarian 
forces.  General  Savov  has  been  intimately 
identified  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  Bul- 
garian army  for  twenty  years.  He  studied  in 
Russia,  and  afterward  in  France  and  Italy. 
He  was  Minister  of  War  in  the  Cabinets 


of  1906  and  1907,  and  organized  the  mil- 
itary establishment  of  his  country.  The 
amazing  precision  and  dash  which  has 
characterized  the  Bulgarian  campaign,  and 
the  almost  clock-like  regularity  with  which 
the  armies  of  the  oilier  allies  have  per- 
formed their  part  in  the  great  scheme  of 
crushing  Turkey,  is  due,  first  of  all,  to  the 
genius  of  Savov,  and  only  in  a  less  degree  to 
the  efficiency  of  his  two  associates.  A  Ger- 
man military  expert  is  reported  as  saying  nf 
Savov  that  he  has  already  exhibited  most  of 
the  best  qualities  of  German  and  French 
military  skill  and  equipment. 


THE    MILITANT    DEMOCRACY    OF 

THE    BALKANS 

BY  ALBERT  SONNICHSEN 

/^F  the  four  distinct  races  peopling  the  displaced.     His  heavy  mustache  droops  o\er 
Balkans, — Slavs,   Turks,    Greeks,    and  a  chin  that  is  never  quite  shaven,  nor  is  it  ever 
Rumanians, — the  Slavs  are  in  a  ponderous  quite  bearded,  and  his  coUarless,  white  shirt  is 
majority  and  of  the  Slavs  again  the  Bulgars  never  quite  white. 

are  most  numerous.  By  themselves  alone  Bie  Ganio,  of  course,  is  Bulgaria  coming  in 
they  probably  outnumber  all  the  other  na-  first  contact  with  Western  civilization.  From 
tionalities  together.  However,  it  is  not  only  first  to  last  the  narrative  of  adventures  is  a 
on  account  of  their  numbers  that  the  Bulgars  bitter  satire;  the  incidents  themselves  are 
are  the  dominating  influence  in  all  Balkan  told  with  a  frank,  Rabelaisian  coarseness, 
affairs,  but  also  because  of  certain  tempera-  Invariably  the  laugh  is  on  poor,  ignorant  Bie 
mental  qualities,  apparent  only  to  those  who  Ganio  and  his  atrocious  mistakes,  though 
know  them  well.  sometimes  the  dart  of  ridicule  turns  outward 

I  had  been  in  Bulgaria  some  months  and  and  pricks  the  cultured  Europeans  with  whom 
the  sound  of  spoken  Bulgarian  had  begim  to  Bie  Ganio  tries  to  mingle.  In  the  last  few 
hold  meaning  to  me  here  and  there.  chapters  Bie  Ganio  has  come  home  and  is  try- 

"Tell  me,"  I  asked  two  English  speaking  ing  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  abroad  to 
friends,  with  whom  I  was  out  walking  one  local  conditions,  not  always  happily, 
day,  "what  is  that  word  I  hear  so  often: 
*  By  ganio  7"  a  nation  going  to  school 

My  friends  leaned  against  a  stone  wall 
and  laughed.  By  itself  the  book  is  remarkable  enough ; 

"You  will  never  know  Bulgaria,"  said  one  it  will  remain  a  literary  classic.  But  a  thou- 
of  them,  finally,  "until  you  know  Bie  Gam'o.  sand  times  more  remarkable  is  the  reception 
Tourists  write  about  us  that  we  are  boorish  accorded  it  by  the  Bulgarian  people.  In 
and  sullen  and  that  we  hate  foreigners.  You  Greece  the  author  would  have  been  mobbed 
should  suspend  judgment  until  you  have  and  the  Church  would  have  declared  his  work 
learned  to  speak  to  Bie  Ganio  in  his  native  high  treason  and  unholy.  But  Bulgaria 
tongue.  You  may  know  worse  things  about  received  the  book  in  silence,  read  it,  recog- 
us,  but  you  may  also  know  better."  nized  itself  as  the  hero  of  the  adventures  and 

burst  into  a  low  roar  of  laughter  that  has  ne\er 
Bulgaria's  only  classic  since  died  down.    In  every  household  you  will 

find  a  well-worn  copy,  for  over  and  over  again 

Long  afterward  I  learned  that  "Bie  it  is  read  aloud  by  the  young  people  while 
Ganio"  was  a  book,  "The  Adventures  of  Bie  their  illiterate  elders  sit  back  and  chortle. 
Ganio  Balkanski,"  by  AlekoKonstantinoff, —  To  outward  appearance  Bie  Ganio  is  cer- 
the  one  piece  of  literature  that  is  truly  Bui-  tainly  not  a  lovable  creature.  His  uncouth- 
garian,  for  its  author  was  only  a  simple  jour-  ness,  his  atrocious  manners,  and  the  tenacity 
nalist  with  no  pretensions  to  foreign  literary  with  which  he  clings  to  his  bag  of  wares,  sus- 
culture.  pecting  even  the  police  of  designs  against  his 

The  hero  of  the  adventures  is  a  Bulgarian  property,  are  the  outward  characteristics  that 
peasant  from  Shipka  who  has  heard  of  the  strike  you  first.  But  after  you  have  finished 
wonders  of  Western  civilization.  After  Bui-  the  book  and  begin  to  think  it  over,  as  you 
garia's  liberation  he  determines  to  see  for  lose  the  details  in  the  perspective,  the  bolder 
himself,  for  he  has  heard  it  said  that  he,  too,  outlines  strike  you.  Read  in  the  light  of 
is  now  a  European.  He  travels  over  the  con-  recent  historic  events,  some  of  the  appar- 
tinent,  paying  his  way  by  selling  attar  of  ently  trivial  episodes  in  this  book  of  fiction 
roses  in  little  bottles,  which  he  carries  in  a  bag  acquire  a  deep,  even  prophetic,  significance, 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  He  has  adopted  When  a  Prague  policeman  undertakes  to  con- 
European  dress,  but  from  under  his  vest  peeps  duct  Bie  Ganio  to  his  hotel,  from  which  he  has 
the  red  sash  which  suspenders  have  not  yet  strayed,   he  suddenly  decides  he  knows  a 

687 
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shorter  way  back  and  takes  it.  His  way  is  bade  the  Bulgar  to  speak  any  other  tongue 
not  shorter,  for  he  gets  lost  again,  but  he  but  Greek.  Only  Greek  schools  were  allowed 
finally  gets  there,  by  himself.  and  if  the  people  did  not  care  to  learn  to  read 

Speaking  in  larger  figures,  Bie  Ganio  had  and  write  a  foreign  tongue,  they  must  re- 
just  such  an  adventure  with  a  colossal  police-  main  illiterate,  which  they  did.  They  were 
man  and  on  this  greater  occasion  he  proved  indeed  a  race  of  "kondricephalai,"  as  the 
just  such  a  stiflF-necked  fellow  with  a  mind  for  Greeks  contemptuously  called  them, — ^block- 
going  his  own  way.     When  Russia  undertook  heads. 

to  lead  Bulgaria  along  the  path  she  had  cut  Suddenly  three  million  of  these  slaves 
out  for  her,  Bulgaria  very  quickly  decided  she  found  themselves  free,  without  masters, 
knew  a  shorter  way  to  her  goal,  and  she  took  launched  into  a  full  national  life  without  so 
it.  She  finally  shook  off  her  gigantic  protec-  much  as  a  printed  book  to  begin  with.  The 
tor  and  proceeded,  alone.  What  Bulgaria's  jargon  they  spoke  was  not  even  a  language, 
path  into  the  future  will  be  may  be  a  matter  only  a  degenerated  dialect  carried  down  from 
for  speculation,  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  old  Slavic  through  many  generations  of 
it  will  be  a  path  chosen  by  herself.  peasant  households.    All  the  knowledge  nec- 

essary  to   the  organization   of  a   national 
A  PEASANT  RACE  structxu-e;    the  art  of  government,  military 

science,  theories  of  education,  must  be  learned 

Bie  Ganio 's  many  distinctive  qualities  are  from  outsiders.    They  must  begin  from  the 
easily  explained.    Of  all  the  Christian  na-  very  beginning, 
tions  that  succumbed  to  the  Turkish  invasion, 

the  Bulgars  were  the  most  completely  over-  naturally  radicals 

come.    The  Greeks,  being  a  more  adaptable 

race,  emerged  through  the  conquest.  To  a  But  among  all  these  handicaps  was  one  big 
certain  degree  they  accepted  it;  therefore  advantage.  While  an  aristocracy  carries 
many  of  their  institutions  were  spared,  not-  with  it  the  culture  of  a  race,  it  also  brings 
ably  the  Greek  Chxu-ch.  With  them  sur-  with  it  many  binding  traditions  that  have 
vived  an  upper,  cultured  class,  carrying  with  grown  obsolete,  chief  of  which  is  the  belief 
it  the  traditions  of  past  glories.  Wiether  as  that  the  many  must  be  governed  by  the  few  for 
priests  of  the  Church  or  as  prospering  mer-  their  own  class  benefit, 
chants  willing  to  pay  their  tributes  to  the  The  Bulgars  began  without  this  notion, 
ruling  race  or  even  as  pampered  slaves  in  Having  been  all  equally  slaves,  they  were  now 
the  harems  of  the  Turkish  nobility,  \his  all  equally  citizens.  And  with  no  past  glories 
class  maintained  its  integrity  from  the  fall  to  contemplate,  their  eyes  must  naturally  be 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  until  the  reawak-  turned  toward  the  future,  their  sight  undis- 
ening  of  a  national  life  early  in  the  last  torted  by  old  traditions.  Wherefore  the  Bul- 
century.  garians  are  by  temperament  democratic  and 

Among  the  Serbs  also  this  aristocracy  sur-  keenly  radical. 
^'ived,  though  from  very  different  reasons.  Poor  Bie  Ganio*s  eyes  were  indeed  blinded 
When  the  Turks  overwhelmed  them  by  num-  by  the  wonders  of  Western  civilization.  In 
bers,  they  did  not  accept;  the  best  and  the  the  absence  of  more  refined  rq>resentatives 
finest  of  the  race  found  refuge  in  the  inaccessi-  of  the  new-bom  little  nation,  the  cultured 
bie  mountain  regions  toward  the  Adriatic,  Europ)eans  condescended  to  receive  him  more 
where  Servian  nationalism  slumbered.  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  than  they  would 

But  with  the  Bulgars  it  fared  otherwise,  have  met  their  own  peasants,  just  as  our 
All  their  territory  was  invaded.  As  they  President  receives  an  Indian  chief  from  the 
would  not  accept,  but  resisted  to  the  bitter  reservation.  To  Bie  Ganio's  untrained  per- 
end,  their  aristocracy  was  wip)ed  out,  their  ception,  used  as  he  was  to  the  contumely  of 
leaders  were  hunted  down,  and  finally  they  small  Turkish  and  Greek  oflScials,  the  con- 
were  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  com-  descension  was  not  visible.  But  he  did  feel 
plete  slavery.  their  immense  suf)eriority. 

Just  before  the  liberation  every  Bulgar  was  To  Bie  Ganio's  untutored  mind  this  supe- 
an  illiterate  peasant.  Even  his  native  tongue  riority,  vast  though  it  was,  signified  only  one 
had  been  oflScially  abolished,  lor  he  had  been  thing:  his  own  ignorance.  The  difference 
declared  a  Greek  and  turned  over  to  the  care  between  him  and  them  was  in  their  wonderful 
of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  Patriarch  had  de-  command  of  knowledge.  He  had  no  native 
termined  to  Hellenize  him,  so  he  destroyed  all  aristocracy  to  explain  to  him  distinctions  of 
the  relics  ot  the  old  Slavic  literature  and  for-  birth.     Therefore,  since  it  was  only  a  matter 
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of  acquiring  knowledge  to  become  like  these  exiled  from  Russia  for  his  socialist  tendencies, 
superior  beings,  he  set  hopefully  to  work.         whom  the  government  invited  to  Sofia  to  take 

up  the  work  of  organizing  its  system  of  higher 
BUILDING  AN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  education.    It  has  since  been  developed  into 

an  institution  of  such  high  standing  (it  is  co- 

The  Bulgarian  army  battering  down  the  educational,  by  the  way)  that  now  Russian 
gates  of  Constantinople  happens  now  to  be  exiles  go  there  to  finish  their  studies  instead 
the  striking  indication  of  Bulgaria's  progress  of  to  teach, 
since  her  birth  as  a  nation,  but  to  those  who 

have  lived  in  Bulgaria  militaiy  eflSciency  is  by  schools  of  agriculture 

no  means  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  her 
national  organization.  Of  the  technical  schools  the  agricultural 

Much  as  has  been  spent  on  armament,  colleges  are  fair  specimens,  but  it  is  their  in- 
even  more  has  been  spent  on  the  national  fluence  on  the  agricultural  population  at 
educational  system.  Almost  every  Bulgarian  large  that  is  most  conspicuous.  Each  of 
following  a  professional  career  began  as  a  these  colleges  is  not  only  a  school  of  theoretic 
village  schoolmaster.  Even  though  only  ten  knowledge,  but  an  experiment  station  and 
children  may  be  assembled  in  a  small  village,  model  farm  to  which  the  peasants  of  the  sur- 
the  government  thinks  it  worth  while  to  send  rounding  region  may  come  to  see  modern 
a  schoolmaster  there  to  teach  them.  Attend-  scientific  farming  methods  demonstrated 
ance  is,  of  course,  compulsory.  Year  by  year  before  their  eyes.  Our  own  Department  of 
the  standard  of  requirements  for  the  teachers  Agriculture  would  have  little  to  teach  Bul- 
has  been  raised,  as  the  supply  of  young  garia.  I  happen  now  to  recall  one  fair  illus- 
teachers  from  the  normal  schools  increased,  tration  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
Girls,  especially,  have  been  encouraged  to  line  within  the  last  few  years, 
enter  this  career  with  the  result  that  the  For  centuries  the  peasants  down  in  south- 
thirst  for  knowledge,  so  prevalent  among  the  ern  Bulgaria  have  cultivated  the  silkworm, 
younger  generation,  is  equally  keen  among  but  never  enough  to  establish  an  export  trade, 
both  sexes.  Here  again  is  \nsible  the  absence  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  determined  to 
of  old,  hoary  traditions.  Sex  equality  has  reawaken  what  was  ten  years  ago  a  dying 
been  accepted  without  question.  Unfortu-  industry.  First  of  all,  through  the  coopera- 
nately,  with  the  first  breath  of  freedom  strong  tion  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  school- 
withm  them,  itfany  of  the  young  girl  students  children  were  made  to  plant  mulberry  trees 
have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  sharply  the  along  all  the  public  highways.  Then  young 
difference  between  a  free  womanhood  and  experts  began  teaching  the  old  women  how  the 
sordid  license.  worms  should  be  cared  for.     I  was  told  that 

The  director  of  the  American  missionary  for  a  year  or  two  the  old  women  resented  the 
school  in  Samakov  complained  to  me  that  the  intrusion  of  modem  educational  methods  into 
Department  of  Education  would  no  longer  what  they  considered  purely  domestic  affairs 
accept  a  Samakov  diploma  as  the  equivalent  and  that  when  the  inspectors  came  to  teach 
of  the  regular  gynmasia  diploma.  **No,  it  them  how  to  raise  silkworms,  they  took  it 
isn't  religious  discrimination  against  us,"  he  pretty  much  as  though  they  had  come  to  show 
said,  honestly,  "but  we  simply  haven't  had  how  stockings  should  be  knitted.  It  required 
the  means  to  keeping  pace  with  the  rising  only  one  or  two  seasons  to  convince  the  old 
requirements  of  the  regular  g>mnasia.  We  people  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong  attitude; 
can't  afford  such  a  high  grade  of  teachers,  now,  as  one  of  these  experts  passes  down  the 
The  government  offers  us  assistance  in  gtt-  street  on  his  periodical, \isits,  the  old  women 
ting  them,  but  we  can't  pay  the  price."  come  to  their  doors,  calling: 

"Come  in  here,  Yani,  and  see  my  worms. 
SOFIA  UNIVERSITY  Tell  me  if  you  have  seen  such  worms  in  all  the 

province,"  or: 

In  the  early  days  the  government  sent  "Yani!  Yani!  Come  in  and  give  me  your 
young  i>eople  abroad  by  the  hundreds  to  ad\ice.  My  worms  are  not  eating  to-day. 
study  in  foreign    universities    and    it    still  What  shall  I  do? " 

sends  many  who  are  going  to  specialize  in  the  Meanwhile  it  must  be  remembered  that 
various  professions.  But  for  a  general  aca-  only  half  of  Bulgaria  had  been  liberated, 
demic  training  Sofia  University  answers  the  The  Bulgar  population  spread  through  Adri- 
rcquirementsaswell  as  any  foreign  university,  anople  and  over  most  of  Macedonia  down  to 
It  was  founded  by  a  famous  Russian  scientist,  the  gates  of   Salonica.     Some   writer  once 
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remarked  that  the  frontier  divided  modern  village  sent  a  delegate  to  a  yearly  provindai 
Bulgaria  from  her  own  past.  But  that  phrase  convention  which  elected  a  provincial  execu- 
is  more  picturesque  than  true.  For  there  the  tive  committee.  Each  province  also  sent 
people  had  been  progressing  too,  mentally,  if  popularly  elected  delegates  to  a  general  con- 
not  materially.  gress,  held  secretly  each  year  in  some  moun- 
tain fastness,  which  first  drafted  a  constitu- 
turkey's  attitude  tion  and  later  passed  the  laws  governing  the 

general  activities  of  the  organization. 
First  of  all,  Turkey  herself  had  grown  more  Gr^.dually  there  developed  what  was  noth- 
liberal.  Little  by  little  the  authority  of  the  ing  less  than  a  widespread,  underground  re- 
Greek  Patriarch  over  the  Bulgars  had  been  public,  a  secret  government  of  the  people, 
curtailed  and  Bulgarian  schools  were  per-  shaping  itself  under  the  rotting  husks  of 
mitted.  But,  of  course,  the  most  powerful  Turkish  rule.  So  truly  democratic  was  it  in 
stimulus  has  been  the  proximity  of  free  Bui-  spirit,  so  fearful  were  the  people  of  possible 
garia,  where  young  Macedonians  have  gone  abuses  of  authority,  that  they  would  never 
by  the  thousands  for  the  free  schooling.  delegate  executive  power  to  any  one  man, 
Under  Turkey  the  mental  development  of  but  always  to  committees, — a  principle  which 
a  subject  people  must  manifest  itself  in  a  became  so  fundamental  to  their  system  that 
form  very  different  from  that  which  it  could  all  members  of  the  organization  became 
take  under  a  free  democracy.  In  Macedonia  popularly  known  as  "comitajis,"  or,  as  the 
anything  new,  by  its  very  nature,  must  be  Turks  called  them,  "comitlara,"  the  people 
illegal  and  revolutionary.  On  the  other  hand,  of  committees. 

however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  organi- 
ways  the  Turkish  system  of  government  gave  zation  was  the  education  of  the  people  in  any 
the  people  more  freedom  than  is  generally  subject  that  could  be  of  any  benefit  to  them, 
realized.  No  attempt  was  made  to  meddle  Through  its  system  of  coiuiers  it  was  able  to 
with  their  inner  life.  So  long  as  they  paid  smuggle  large  quantities  of  literature  into  the 
their  taxes  when  the  tax  collector  came  country  from  Bulgaria;  literature  which  in- 
around  they  were  left  pretty  much  to  them-  eluded  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects  as  straw- 
selves.  Outside  the  large  centers  each  com-  berry  culture,  books  of  poetry  by  Bulgarian 
munity  could  arrange. its  affairs  as  it  saw  fit  authors,  and  "Principles  of  Socialism,"  by 
and  sometimes  months  would  pass  without  Kautsky.  . 

a  Turk  being  seen  in  the  village.  This  gave  Local  conditions,  however,  forced  the 
the  first  revolutionary  agitators  the  opportu-  organization  to  become  largely  warlike  in 
nity  to  move  about  with  comparative  free-  character.  The  same  coiuiers  that  carried 
(lorn  and  gain  the  ears  of  the  peasants.  the  Uterature  from  village  to  village  also  car- 
ried heavy  loads  of  Mannlicher  rifles  and  am- 
THE  MACEDONIAN  COMMITTEE  munition.  The  provincial  committees  cre- 
ated bands  of  armed  men  for  fighting  pur- 
Being  free  herself,  Bulgaria's  desire  to  free  poses;  the  "notorious  brigand  bands." 
her  people  still  under  Turkish  rule  assumed  Foreign  journalists  and  writers,  comment- 
very  much  the  nature  of  a  religion.  The  ing  on  the  continuous  turmoil  in  European 
[)uilding  up  of  a  powerful  army  was  one  of  the  Turkey,  have  often  inferred  from  the  appar- 
nieans  to  this  great  end.  But  aside  from  the  ent  fact  that  the  Christians  fought  one  an- 
ofiicial  measures  taken  to  accomplish  freedom  other  as  much  as  they  did  the  Turks  that 
for  Macedonia,  private  individuals,  mostly  national  jealousies  rather  than  a  desire  for 
young  schoolteachers,  .went  down  into  Mace-  freedom  lay  behind  all  this  bloodshed.  Bul- 
(lonia  and  spread  the  doctrine  of  a  free  democ-  gars  murdered  Greeks,  Greeks  murdered 
racy  among  the  people.  In  each  village  they  Bulgars,  and  both  murdered  Servians.  Which 
visited  they  organized  revolutionary  groups  was  quite  true,  even  that  Bulgars  murdered 
whose  aims  were  at  first  rather  vague,  but  Bulgars.  But  Bulgars  were  obviously  not 
from  these  local  groups  there  gradually  devel-  going  to  fight  one  another  from  motives  of 
(>[)ed    a    country-wide    organization    which  race  jealousy. 

finally  became  the  famous  Macedonian  Com-  To  distinguish  the  line  that  divides  all  these 

mi t tee,  so  called  even  after  its  membership  warring  elements  into  two  distinct  camps  it  is 

included  whole  solid  districts  of  the  popula-  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  internal 

tion.  affairs  of  the  Committee,  Macedonia's  under- 

From  the  beginning  the  organization  was  ground  republic,  a  knowledge  which  is  also 

based  on  strictly  democratic  principles.  Each  essential    to    an    interpretation    of    current 
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events.     To  the  Balkan  states  now  invading  into  efifect  certain  measures  of  their  own  to 

Turkey  the  attitude  of  the  Committee  has  arouse  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Macedonia, 

been  even  more  important  than  that  of  the  They  sent  armed  bands  across  the  frontier 

powers.    On  that  would  depend  the  diflFer-  under  the  conunand  of  officers  of  the  Bulga- 

ence  between  an  invasion  of  an  enemy's  ter-  rian  army,  ostensibly  on  furlough,  which  over- 

ritory  and  a  campaign  in  a  home  country  ran  all  of  northern  Macedonia,  imposing  on 

with  the  enemy  as  the  invader, — a  differ-  the  peasants  a  rude  sort  of  military  organiza- 

ence  of  vast  importance   from    a    military  tion,  inciting  them  to  prepare  for  a  revolution 

point  of  view.    Without  the  cooperation  of  whose  aim  was  a  Greater  Bulgarian  Czardom 

the  Committee  the  allies  could  never  have  ruling  all  the  other  races  in  the  Balkans, 
expelled  the  Turks  from  Europe,  especially 

from  the  mountain  regions  of  Macedonia.  the  conflict  with  imperialism 

And  whether  the  Committee  would  extend 

this  cooperation  has  been  a  doubtful  question ;       As  the  Committee  expanded  and  came  into 

some  years,  or  even  months,  ago,  it  would  not  contact  with  this  system,  a  mutual  antago- 

have  done  so.    That  it  has  now  fully  con-  nism  manifested  itself  at  once.    Naturally, 

sented  to  aid  the  allied  states  implies  an  between  the  imperialist  propaganda  of  the 

understanding  between  them  of  vast  signifi-  Bulgarian  army  officers  and  the  socialism  of 

cance.     I  am  not  now  pretending  to  any  spe-  the  Committee's  program  there  could  be  no 

dal  knowledge  of  the  course  future  events  will  sympathy.    At  first  there  was  only  friction, 

take:   when  I  have  stated  certain  facts  the  then  quarreling,  and  finally  there  was  an 

reader  will  have  the  power  to  draw  conclu-  appeal  to  armed  force.     Bulgars  fought  Bul- 

sions  of  his  own.  gars  with  a  bitterness  never  exceeded  by  any 

One  of  the  first  principles  on  which  the  race  hatred.    The  superior  armament  of  the 

program  of  the  Committee  was  based,  as  ex-  imperialist  bands  gave  them  the  first  advan- 

pre^ed  in  its  constitution,  was  international-  tage,  but  at  last  the  people  in  Bulgaria  got 

ism,  as  against  nationalism.     It  opened  its  wind  of  the  true  situation.     Now  imperialism 

membership  to  all  natives  of  European  Tur-  is  an  idea  especially  hateful  to  the  Bulgarian 

key,  regardless  of  race,  creed  and  even  sex.  temperament.    Even  that  spirit  of  national- 

Bulgars  did  happen  to  form  a  large  majority  ism  which  we  call  "patriotism,"  and  some- 

but  Turks  were  as  welcome  as  Bulgars.     As  a  time  "  jingoism  "  and  which  they  call  chauvin- 

matter  of  fact  Turks  did  join  and  the  Mace-  ism  is  entirely  absent  among  the  Bulgarians, 

donian  Rumanians  were  in  the  organization  Therefore  when  the  Macedonians  in  Bulgaria 

solidly.    The  ultimate  object  was  the  solidar-  began   protesting   against   the   situation   in 

ity  of  the  people  in  one  great  democracy  that  Macedonia,  public  indignation  compelled  the 

should  cover  all  European  Turkey  and,  in  stout    general    directing    the    Macedonian 

theory,  all  the  world,  for  the  leaders  were  *' revolution**  from  behind  his  desk  in  Sofia 

avowed  Socialists.     So  deeply  had  this  prin-  to  recall  his  forces  from  the  field  and  disband 

dple  sunk  into  the  people  themselves  that  them. 

even  the  simple  peasants  refused  longer  to       But  unfortunately  there  were  other  na- 

call  themselves  Bulgars,  but  insisted  that  tions  in  the  Balkans  with  imperialistic  ambi- 

they  were  Macedonians.     "Yes,  we  are  Bui-  tions.     Servia    also    began    sending    armed 

gars  by  race,**  they  would  answer,  if  you  in-  bands  across  her  frontier  which  soon  came 

sisted,    "but    we    prefer    to    call    ourselves  intocontact  with  the  bands  of  the  Committee. 

Macedonians.**  By  that  time  the  Committee  had  grown  to  be 

It  seems  almost  like  irony  to  make  the  quite  a  power  and  the  Servian  bands  never 

statement,  but  their  second  great  principle  got  far  below  that  district  known  as  old 

was  peaceful  evolution  as  against  armed  revo-  Serxia.     Here,    too,    bloody   conflicts    took 

lution,  their  policy  being  to  employ  armed  place.    While  the  Serbs  are  also  Slavs  by 

force  only  as  a  defensive  measure.  The  power  race,  in  temperament  they  differ  somewhat 

by  which  they  hoped  to  overthrow  the  Turk-  from  the  Bulgars.     By  nature  they  are  very 

ish   autocracy   was   education;    inculcating  democratic,  but  for  reasons  already  stated 

throughout  all  the  masses  a  desire  for  a  free  they  cannot  forget  that  they  once  cut  some 

democracy.     Unfortunately  their  numerous  figure  in  history.     A  book  like  "The  Adven- 

enemies  gave  them  very  little  opportunity  to  tures  of  Bie  Ganio**  would  quite  upset  them, 

put  this  second  principle  into  practice.  If   they   could   laugh    more   at   themselves 

At  a  very  early  period,  before  the  Commit-  others  would  laugh  at  them  less.     It  is  true 

tee  had  grown  to  its  later  dimensions,  an  inner  that  a  visiting  Bulgar  among  them  would  be 

clique  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  had  put  cordially  received  and  they  never  showed  any 
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fervent  enthusiasm  over  the  exploits  of  the  Young  Turkey  proclaimed  the  constitution 
Servian  bands  in  Macedonia,  but  on  the  other  which  declared  the  equality  of  all  natives  of 
hand  they  did  not  compel  their  government  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Committee  dis- 
to  recall  them.  banded  its  armed  forces  and  its  leaders  were 

received  down  in  Salonicaby  the  Yoimg  Turks 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  GREEKS  with  Open  arms.     Yani  Sandansky,  the  Bul- 

garian socialist  and  former  "brigand  chief" 
It  was  with  the  Greeks  that  the  Committee  under  the  Conunittee,  leading  Yoimg  Tur- 
fought  its  hardest  battles.    Not  only  the  key's  army  into  Constantinople  to  dethrone 
Greek  Government  in  Athens  but  the  Greek  a  Turkish  Sultan  was  symbolical  of  the  ideals 
Patriarch  in  Constantinople,  the  two  working  of  all  the  progressive  elements  in  the  land, 
hand  in  hand,  instigated  such  a  propaganda  of  for  years  imbedded  in  the  constitution  and 
terror  in  lower  Macedonia  that  even  the  indig-  the  program  of  the  Committee, 
nation  of  the  Turks  was  aroused,  although  it       But  Young  Turkey  was  unable  to  swing  the 
was  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  authorities  to  masses  of  Islam  into  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
encourage  these  campaigns  against  the  Com-  gressives.    The   Turks   fell   back   into    the 
mittee.   During  a  local  uprising  in  Monastir,  reactionary   camp.    Once   more   the    Com- 
in  1903,  Greek  priests  would  accompany  the  mittee  was  obliged  to  take  up  arms  and  San- 
Turkish  soldiers  in  their  punitive  expeditions  dansky  was  again  an  outlaw  and  a  "brigand.'' 
against  the  revolting  villages  and  point  out  Had  the  Young  Turks  succeeded  he  would  not 
the  principal  sympathizers  of  the  Committee  now  be  fighting  with  the  allies  in  Macedonia. 
among  the  peasants.     So  ferocious  was  one  There  would  have  been  no  war,  for  what  the 
of  these  priests,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  people  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia  want  to  accom- 
Greek  bishop  of  Castoria,  that  an  old  Turkish  plish,  through  the  present  war,  would  have 
major  said  openly,  before  his  troops,  when  been  accomplished  by  the  Turks  themselves, 
this  priest  proposed  to  accompany  him  on  an   Ferdinand  and  his  inner  clique  are  only  fol- 
expedition,  "I  don't  want  him  with  me;  we  lowing  their  people  now,  they  are  not  leading 
can  disgrace  ourselves  without  him."    The  them,  just  as  the  Greek  Church  is  now  fol- 
Bulgarian  and  Servian  bands  seldom  harmed  lowing   the   Greek   people   against    its    old 
the  peasants,  but  the  Greek  bands  were  espe-  partner,  the  Sultan. 

dally  vindictive  against  the  villages  known  Apparently  Greece  has  lined  up  with  the 
to  have  sheltered  the  bands  of  the  Commit-  progressives,  along  with  its  old  enemy,  San- 
tee.  They  would  enter  such  communities  in  dansky,  and  what  he  represents.  If  she  has 
broad  daylight  and  massacre  everybody  in  done  so  from  real  sympathy  and  not  as  a  result 
sight,  women  and  children  as  well  as  old  men.  of  a  cold  bargain  with  the  stronger  side,  then 
In  Greece  there  was  apparently  no  restrain-  the  Greek  people  have  indeed  imdergone  a 
ing  public  opinion;  even  the  massacres  were  change  within  themselves  incomprehensible 
openly  endorsed  by  press  and  public  meetings  to  one  who  knew  them  six  years  ago,  a  change 
and  the  perp>etrators,  on  their  return,  were  that  bodes  no  good  to  their  Church, 
feasted  and  heroized  in  public.  The  lateral  For  ten  years  the  Committee  fought  Bui- 
split,  running  through  all  the  other  Balkan  garian,  Servian,  and  Greek  invasion  and 
peoples,  separating  the  progressives  from  the  waxed  powerful  on  the  fight.  Now  it  stands 
reactionaries,  seemed  not  to  touch  Greece,  in  the  center  of  the  alliance,  its  fifth  member, 
As  a  people  they  stood  pat,  behind  Church  inconspicuous  to  outsiders,  but  permeating 
and  State,  shouting  the  cry  of  a  reestablished  its  partners  with  the  spirit  of  which  it  has 
Byzantine  Empire,  a  reborn  Hellas,  that  always  been  the  physical  mcamation,  the 
should  rule  the  neighboring  barbarians  as  their  only  spirit  that  could  bring  them  all  together, 
ancestors  of  old  did.  In  Turkey,  too,  they  While  prophecies  are  always  a  gamble,  this 
stood  pat;  rather  have  the  Turks  in  power  is  absolutely  certain:  You  could  not  get 
than  give  the  Committee  any  opportunity  Sandansky  to  fight  for  a  cause  that  did  not 
to  put  its  socialistic  principles  into  practice,   stand  squarely  for  universal  democracy,  and 

he  is  fighting  now  as  he  never  fought  before. 
PROORESSiviSM  AMONG  THE  TURKS  In  the  heat  of  the  excitement  Ferdinand  may 

be  permitted  to  crown  himself  Czar  of  all  the 
Except  in  accidental  clashes  with  patrols  Bulgars,  but  when  the  Bulgarian  people  have 
the  Committee's  bands  fought  very  little  with  cooled  down  from  their  present  ardor  they 
the  Tiu-ks.  will  receive  this  proclamation  as  they  re- 

in spite  of  their  religion  there  is  among  the  ceived  "The  Adventures  of  Bie  Ganio, "  with 
Turks  a  powerful  progressive  element.    When  laughter. 


FRANCE'S  WAY  OF  CHOOSING 

A   PRESIDENT 

BY   ANDRE  TRIDON 

T^HEREissomething  apparently  illogical  in  For  a  French  president  is  not  the  elect  of  a 

-■■    the  attitude  the  French  people  assume  party;    he  has  to  hold  himself  above  party 

toward  their  Presidents.     It  can  be  stated  disputes.     **  Where  do  you  belong?"  an  usher 

without  exaggeration  that  nowhere  else  on  asked  Lamartine  when  the  unpractical  poet 

earth  is  there  a  ruler  more  completely  shorn  had  been  elected   to   Parliament.     "Right, 

of  all  authority  than  France's  first  magis-  center,  left  or  extreme  left? " 

trate.    On  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  whether  **ril    take    the    ceiling,"    Lamartine   an- 

any  magistrate,  first  or  last  in  dignity,  is  swered. 

selected  anywhere  with  greater  care  and  a  Unless  a  French  president  takes  his  seat 
closer  scrutiny  of  his  past  life,  public  and  *'on  the  ceiling,"  unless  he  refrains  from  ex- 
private.  While  not  only  the  United  States  pressing  partisan  views  or  evincing  a  bias  for 
but  the  whole  world  as  well  is  familiar  with  certain  legislation,  an  angered  nation  may 
the  physical  appearance  and  the  biography  of  clamor  loudly  for  his  resignation.  Thus 
the  several  Americans  competing  for  the  France  protects  herself  against  the  possible 
Presidential  honors,  not  only  the  world  but  return  of  monarchs  or  dictators.  This  is 
a  large  number  of  Frenchmen  have  to  be  told  why  no  president  of  all  parties  and  of  all 
on  the  morrow  of  a  presidential  election  who  Frenchmen  can  have  been  a  so-called  leader 
the  obscure  man  was  who  obtained  a  majority  at  any  time  of  his  life.  This  is  why  also  there 
of  their  representatives'  votes.  cannot  be  any  preelection  campaign  with  the 

No  one  outside  of  Parliamentary  and  politi-  American  connotation  of  the  word.     While 

cal  circles  knew  anything  about  Loubet  when  presidential  candidates,  or,  I  should  rather 

he  came  back  from  Versailles  the  elect  of  say,  presidential  possibilities,  may  travel  a 

Congress,  besides  the  fact  that  he  was  presi-  good    deal   in   the    months    preceding    the 

dent  of  the  Senate.    No  one  suspected  that  great   trial,  attend  many  public  festivities 

Carnot  would  become  a  candidate  at  the  and  accept  many  dinner  invitations,  their 

eleventh  hour,  being  elected,  as  he  was,  owing  public  utterances  do  not  make  over-lively 

to    the    withdrawal    of    two    acknowledged  reading, 

favorites.  They   generally    expatiate    on    the   civic 

Barring  Carnot  and  Faure,  who  will  be  beauties  of  the  city,  remit  a  small  con- 
remembered  for  the  former's  \'iolent  and  the  tribution  for  the  local  hospital,  kiss  a 
latter's  mysterious  death,  whose  memor>',  few  babies,  and  make  themselves  otherwise 
however,  will  endure  less  than  that  of  Caserio  agreeable. 

or  Mme.  Steinheil,  all  erstwhile  presidents  of  Some  of  the  men  in  training  for  the  presi- 

France  relapse  at   the  expiration   of   their  dency  take  up  some  harmless  economic  fad  in 

term  into  an  obscurity  deeper  than  that  from  which  they  acquire  the  reputation  of  being 

which  they  emerged.     France  does  not  even  specialists  and  they  are  expected,  whatever 

do  as  much  for  her  ex-presidents  as  do  Latin  the  occasion  of  their  public  appearance  may 

American  countries,  which  send  them  abroad  be,  to  refer  to  their  hobby  unavoidably  and 

as    plenipotentiaries.     She    simply    forgets  exclusively.     Thus  Paul  Deschanel's  name  is 

them.     Where  is  Loubet  and  who  cares  to  always  associated  with  the  idea  of  mutuality, 

know  where  he  is?     Who  will,  after  next  Wherever  he  goes  the  burden  of  his  sp)eech  is 

February,  recall  Fallieres'  first  name?  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  mutual  aid. 

Raymond  Poincare's  special  line  of  research 

NO  NOMINATING  CONVENTIONS;   NO  PRE-  j^  ^Hdarity,  quitc  as  vague  and  uncompro- 

ELECTION   CAMPAIGNS  ^j^j^^,  ^  ^^^-^^  mutuality. 

France  knows  no  party  conventions,  she 

knows  not  the  thundering  storm  that  breaks  limited  power  of  the  French  executive 
out  after  a  magic  name  has  been    spoken 

before  delirious  crowds.     There  are  no  plat-  The  average  Frenchman  is  totally  indiffer- 

forms  submitted  to  the  nation's  approval.,  ent  to  presidential  changes  for  one  excellent 
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reason;    Such  changes  cannot  in  any  way  how  men  w 
affect  his  position  or  his  financial  status. 
France  is  governed  by  ministers  who  only 

retain  their  mandate  by  sufferance  of  the  This  is  why  a  well-known,  popular  indi\-id- 

Deputies.     Premiers  may  precipitate  war  or  ual  could  never  fill  the  presidential  position 

conclude  peace;   they  may  propose  or  fight  in  France,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all 

measures  affecting  the  economic  welfare  of  the  the  parties.    His  personality  would  project 

voters.     Ministers  appoint  office-holders  on  itself  in  too  strong  a  relief  on  the  soft  gray 

the  recommendation  of  deputies.     Therefore  background  of  his  official  life.     Any  rash  act 

a  Frenchman  is  vitally  interested  in  Parlla-  committed  in  his  youth,  any  indiscretion  re- 

mentary  elections  and  cabinet  affairs.  ported  by  gossips,  might  disqualify  a  man  for 

The  only  individuals  who  pay  any  atten-  the  position.     He  might  suffer  a  relapse  and 

tion  to  the  President's  thoughts  and  ways  are  become  rash  again  or  some  one  might  take 

the  wretches  locked  up  in  death  cells,  for  the  advantage  of  that  past  indiscretion  and  force 

only  act  of  authority  the  national  figurehead  him  through  undue  influence  to  depart  from 

may  perform  without  incurring  criticism,  is  his  neutral  attitude. 

the  commutation  of  death  sentences  into  life  Presidential  ethics  stands  in  violent  contrast 

sentences.    Technically   he   may   veto   any  to  the  notoriously  lax  ethics  of  Parliamentary 

measure  passed  by  the  two  houses  but  should  life.     Grevy's  career  was  at  an  end  when  a 

he  ever  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  barri-  relative  of  his  stood  convicted  of  trafficking 

cades  would  rise  and  stones  would  fly  in  the  in  decorations.    A  divorc^  and  the  president 

neighborhood  of  the  Executive  Palace.  of  too  many  Egyptian  and  South  American 

Casimir-Perier's  son  told  the  writer  a  few  banks,  Caillaux,  remains  eligible  to  hold  any 
days  ago  that  his  father's  unwillingness  to  portfolio,  but  never  could  he  think  of  running 
accept  the  humiliating  consequences  of  such  for  President.  Rouvier  was  to  be  a  candidate 
a  position  had  led  to  his  resignation.  The  at  the  last  presidential  elections;  Delcasse 
Cabinet  had  more  than  once  given  out  to  the  threatened  to  divulge  the  shady  means  em- 
press presidential  decrees  signed  by  Casimir-  ployed  by  Rouvier  in  conjunction  with  certain 
Perier  of  which  Casimir-Perier  not  only  did  German  interests  to  compel  him  to  resign; 
not  approve  but  of  which  he  had  had  no  Rouvier  decided  to  withdraw  his  candidacy, 
intimation  whatever.  Finally,  when  Pre-  Gabriel  Hanotaux  will  never  be  presidential 
mier  Dupuy  was  overthrown  Casimir-Perier,  timber;  gossip  touched  his  life  twice  and 
tired  of  the  ridiculous  posture  in  which  he  last  June  his  trip  to  this  country  enabled 
was  kept  for  several  days,  (Dupuy  refusing,  the  authorities  to  remove  to  a  distant 
in  accordance  with  his  constitutional  pri\i-  province  a  woman  who  was  seeking  him, 
lege,  to  endorse  the  presidential  decree  a|>-  revolver  in  hand,  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
pointing  his  successor)  decided  to  exert  his  Palais  Bourbon. 

activity  and  his  talents  in  a  more  thankful  Alexandre  Ribot's  hasty  attitude  in  white- 
field  of  endeavor  than  the  first  magistracy  washing  too  many  public  men  implicated  in 
of  the  republic.                                                 .  the  Panama  scandal  hasn't  been  forgotten  yet 
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and  has  disqualified  him  several  times  in  the  pusition  of  a  president  of  the  Senate,  which  he 
[wesidential  race,  has  occupied  since  1906,  he  would  be  the 

Charles  Dupuy's  "coincidences,"  carefully  ideal  candidate.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
recalled  by  his  enemies,  killed  long  ago  his  leaders  of  all  Parliamentary  groups  have  de- 
chances  of  being  elected:  He  is  "unlucky."  cided  not  to  elect  him  for  one  reason:  He 
Under  his  prime  ministership  Camot  was  would  be  the  third  president  of  the  Senate  to 
assassinated,  Casimir-Perier  had  to  resign,  becomefirst  magistrate  of  France;  forLoubet 
Felix  Faure  died  an  embarrassing  death,  and  and  Falli^res  occupied  that  post.  If  this 
Baron  Christiani  damaged  with  his '  cane  became  a  tradition  the  selection  of  presidents 
Loubet's  silk  hat.  Thus  do  cynics  and  free-  would  be  gradually  taken  away  from  thi- 
thinkers  suddenly  evince  a  moral  fiber  and  a  Deputies  and  left  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
superstitious  streak  in  the  hour  of  choosing  the  Senate, 
the  nation's  chief  clerk. 

This  eliminates  a  good  many  public  men.     •^«0''"°    ™^    Possi bii-.ties-d esc h axel. 
The  names  of  Combes  and  Clemenceau  have  poincaki. 

been  mentioned  among  the  presidential  pos-  Following  our  process  of  elimination  we 
sibilities.  Combes'  age  and  his  record  as  an  arrive  finally  at  two  men  either  of  whom  is 
uncompromising  anti-clerical,  and  the  many  almost  certain  to  become  president  of  the 
enemies  Clemenceau,  "kDler  of  ministries,"  French  Republic, — Paul  Deschanei  and  Ray- 
managed  to  make  for  himself  are  decisive  mond  Poincard,  younger  men  than  any  of  the 
arguments  against  their  election.  other  candidates,  for  they  are  respectively 

\Mm  Bourgeois  has  many  friends  and  a  fifty-five  and  fifty-two  years  of  age.     Des- 

■   clean  record.    He  is  a  brilliant  statesman  of  chanel  has  been  in  training  for  the  presidency 

a  philosophical  turn  of  mind  and  was  in  i()o6  almost  ail  his  life  and  somehow  he  is  expected 

the  most  popular  candidate.  to  be  president  sometime,— if  not  now  at  least 

Although  L&)n  Bourgeois  is  no  longer  in  in  seven  or  in  fourteen  years  from  now.  The 
power  in  Parliament,  for  the  so-called  Radical  nation  will  take  his  election  whenever  it 
party,  of  which  he  has  been  for  so  many  years  takes  place  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  it  took 
the  recognized  leader,  is  at  present  a  dwin-  his  election  to  the  Academy  and  to  the  presi- 
dling  group,  as  most  of  its  members  have  dency  of  the  Chamber, 
evolved  toward  Socialism,  he  is  probably  un-  Poincare,  on  the  other  hand,  ne^■er  was 
willing  to  submit  to  the  lethal  process  of  mentioned  seriously  and  insistingly  as  a  presi- 
election  to  the  presidency.  dential  possibility  until  this  year.    His  jour- 

A  thoroughly  safe  man  who  would  be  ney  to  Russia  and  especially  two  incidents 
elected  if  the  conditions  obtaining  in  tqo6  which  marked  that  trip  have  had  a  strangely 
were  to  obtain  in  1913  is  Antonin  Dubost.  pow'erful  influence  in  shaping  public  opinion. 
As  he  is  not  identified  with  any  definite  As  the  Condi  was  steaming  oft  the  Mecklen- 
political  movement,  was  a  minister  only  burg  Coast  the  German  fleet  was  ordered  to 
once,  and  crept  up  slowly  from  grade  to  proceed  toward  the  French  man-of-war;  the 
grade  and  to  the  lofty  though  insignificant  three  largest  units  flying  the  white  pavilion 
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with"  a   black   cross   of"  German   admirals,  In    the    meantime    the    youthful  -  member 

hoisted  the  French  tricolor  on  their  main  learned  a  few  things,  particularly  about  fi- 

mast  and  fired  a  salute  of  nineteen  gims.  nances.    An  influential  friend  secured    him 

At  the  close  of  a  banquet  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  enviable  position  of  reporter  of  the  Corn- 
Minister  Kokovtsov  greeted  Poincare  as  the  mittee  on  Finances  and  at  last  on  October  24, 
next  ruler  of  the  French  nation.  This  was  in  1890,  being  then  thirty,  Poincare  addressed 
bad  taste  but  the  French  are  still  forgiving  the  the  Chamber  for  the  first  time.  His  future 
Russians  a  great  many  things.  The  approval  was  assured,  for  France  and  her  Parlianaent 
of  Germany  and  Russia  means  a  great  deal  for  will  always  listen  with  patience  and  gusto  to  a 
a  candidate  to  the  presidency.  good  speaker. 

Raymond  Poincare  was  bom  in  Bar-le-Duc  Poincar6  was  reelected  four  times;  in  1892 
fifty-two  years  ago.  His  family  was  of  the  the  exclusive  budget  committee  welcomed 
typically  middle  class  type.  His  father  was  him  and  in  1893  niade  him  its  general  re- 
a  civil  engineer  and  his  mother^s  father  en-  porter.  Poincare  was  then,  as  they  say  in 
joyed  a  local  reputation  from  having  been  France,  "ministrable,"  that  is  to  say  a  mem- 
elected  nine  consecutive  times  to  the  Chamber  ber  of  the  highest  political  inner  circle.  The 
of  Deputies.  same  year  he  was   entrusted   by   Premier 

Young  Raymond  attended  the  Bar-le-Duc  Dupuy  with  the  portfolio  of  Public  Educa- 

lycee  and  then  was  sent  to  complete  his  classi-  tion,  which  he  kept  about  six  months.    Then 

cal  studies  at  the  Louis-le-Grand  lyc^e  in  the  Dupuy  Ministry  fell,  came  back  into 

Paris.    At  eighteen  he  won  his  M.A.  sheep-  power,  and  Poincare  once  more  presided  over 

skin  and  began  to  read  law.  the  education  of  young  France  for  ten  months, 

Poincar^  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  first  under  Dupuy,  then  under  Ribot. 

only  twenty,  but  no  one  was  rash  enough  to  After   Ribot's   retirement   every   premier 

retain  him  as  an  attorney.    This  in  spite  of  endeavored  to  secure  the  services  of  Poincare. 

his  ready  flow  of  eloquence.    That  ready  Too  shrewd  to  compromise  his  future  by 

flow  was  not  at  the  time  allowed  to  inundate  entering  into  dangerous  combinations,  Poin- 

anything  but  lawyers'  clubs.  care  remained  in  his  tent  while  the  Dreyfus 

Now  the  public  has  found  out  all  about  his  storm  was  raging  and  while  France  was  taking 

wonderful  fluency  and  Poincar6  is  in  great  a  few  Socialist  ministers  on  approval, 

demand  for  all  public  functions  where  verbos-  Aside  from  his  political  activity  Poincar^ 

ity  and  grandiloquence  help  fill  up  programs,  has  succeeded  in  building  up  an  enormous  law 

Poincar6  and  Deschanel  are  always  scheduled  practice.    The  law  firm  of  Poincar^  is  perhaps 

to  unveil  statues,  to  lay  cornerstones,  to  open  the  largest  in  Paris.     In  his  leisure  time  he 

exhibitions,  to  welcome  delegations,  to  pre-  composes  essays  which  grace  the  stodgier  class 

side  over  commencement  exercises,  and  Uiey  of  quarterlies.    Two  volumes  of  such  literary 

always  elicit  a  torrent  of  applause  by  enunci-  productions,  "Idees  Contemporaines,"  and 

ating  in  a  musical  voice,  in  new  combinations  "Questions  et  Figures  Politiques,"  in  which 

of  words  that  are  not  new,  incontrovertible  the  careful  statesman  displays  his  marvelous 

statements  which  flatter  every  member  of  the  knowledge  of  modern  politics  without  ever 

audience  and   never   antagonize  any  one's  giving  vent  to  any  personal  views,  made 

convictions.  him  a  fit  candidate  for  a  seat  among  the 

Twenty  years  ago,  however,  things  were  Immortals, 
not  going  so  smoothly.     Poincar6  had  to  take 

a  little  position  in  a  big  attorney's  office  and  the  aristocratic  deschanel 
at  night  wrote  court  news  for  the  Voltaire^ 

where  he  had  as  co-workers  some  of  Gam-  Deschanel's  biography  is  far  less  interesting 

betta's  radical  friends.  than  Poincare's.     Deschanel  was  spared  the 

The  two  employments  combined  brought  years  of  struggle  from  which  his  rival  emerged 

him  an  income  of  about  150  francs  a  month,  only  by  desperate  application  to  his  chosen 

He  was  saved  from  that  unpleasant  situation  work.    Deschanel  was  born  in  Brussels  where 

by  another  Bar-le-Duc  man,  Jules  Develle,  his  father,  Emile  Deschanel,  famous  as  a 

who  on  becoming  Minister  of  Agriculture  critic  and  lecturer,  had  been  exiled  by  Louis 

took  him  as  his  official  secretary.  Napoleon. 

In  1887,  a  deputy  of  his  native  town  hav-  The  German  \'ictories  of  '71  opened  to  the 

ing  died,  Poincare  hastened  home  and  was  exiles  the  road  to  Paris.     Emile  Deschanel 

elected   to   Parliament.     For   three   mortal  resumed  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and 

years,  however,  the  Speaker  managed  to  ig-  College  de  France.     In  1876  the  erstwhile 

nore  the  youthful  member  from  Bar-le-Duc.  **red  kid"  became  secretary  to  De  Marc^re, 
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Minister  of  the  Interior.  Tiie  following  year 
he  was  offered  a  similar  position  with  Premier 
Jules  Simon.  At  twenty-one  he  became 
a  sub-prefect;  at  twenty-eight  a  deputy. 
In  1896  he  rose  to  the  vice-presidency 
and  two  years  after  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Chamber;  five  legislatures  have  re- 
tained him  in  that  position  with  only  one 
intennjssion. 

Paul  Dcschanel  married  Gerr:aine  Brice, 
the  granddaughter  of  Camxile  Doucet,  "per- 
petual secretary"of  the  Academie  Fran^aise, 
and  the  literary  world  felt  that  the  time  was 
near  when  Paul  Deschanel  would  don  the 
green  swallowtail  of  the  Immortals.  And  he 
did  don  it  very  soon  after. 

Deschanel  is  invariably  courteous  and  dig- 
nified, well  tailored  and  well  groomed.  He  is 
no  longer  "the  red  kid."  In  fact  he  has  si> 
studiously  modeled  his  ways  of  thinking, 
speaking  and  acting  after  the  ways  of  the 
two  faubourgs  that  he  has  not  quite  kept 
up  with  the  times.  And  this  is  where 
Poincare  may  gain  a  certain  advantage 
over  him.  For  Poincare  has  just  enough 
radicalism  in  his  make-up  to  be  called  a 
progressive  without  being  hopelessly  "revo- 
lutionary." 

Paul  Deschanel  makes  up  for  this  weakness 
in  another  way.  There  is  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary committees  about  which  very  little 


is  heard  in  France  and  out  of  France,  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  may  come  and  go,  the  com- 
mittee lasts  at  least  as  long  as  each  legis- 
lature and  ver>-  seldom  changes  its  personnel. 
When  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is 
dealing  with  a  power  he  is  little  more  than 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  committee.  The 
sovereigns  of  England,  Germany  and  Spain 
may  have  forgotten  who  the  three  men 
were  who  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
.■\ffairs  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  Mo- 
roccan crisis.  They  certainly  remember 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations  was  the  courteous,  diplo- 
matic Paul  Deschanel.  The  part  he  played 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  has  made 
Deschanel  persona  grata  with  the  various 
European  courts. 

Deschanel  has  kejH  a  diplomatic  but  un- 
fortunate silence  on  every  great  political 
question  of  the  day.  Poincare,  however, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  take  his  stand  on 
the  popular  side  of  the  electoral  reform 
known  as  "pro|>ortional  representation" 
and  France  seems  to  e.spect  the  millennium 
from  that  reform. 

After  all  France  may  yel  elect  a  candidate 
whose  name  is  never  heard  without  a  smile 
of  gentle  irony,  Monsieur  Pams,  manufacturer 
of  a  well-ad\  ertised  brand  of  cigarette  i>ai)er. 


EUCKEN,   GERMANY'S   INSPIRED 
IDEALISTIC    PHILOSOPHER 

BY  THOMAS  SELTZER 

THE  complaint  of  philosophers  that  the  there  is  e\'ii  in  the  world  as  well  as  good.     It 

modern  world  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their  is  this  doctrine  that  forms  the  basis  of  his 

teachings  is  rapidly   becoming  antiquated,  activistic  philosophy.     If  the  world  were  all 

William  James,  Bergson  and  Eucken  are  as  good,  as  the  pantheistic  optimists  tell  us  it  is, 

popular  to-day. as  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  and  then  there  is  no  room  for  action,  for  striving, 

Schelling    were    in    their    days.    They    are  for  progress.     But  it  is  not  so.     There  is  evil 

known  throughout  the  civilized  world  almost  in  the  world  which  has  to  be  overcome,  and 

as  well  as  in  their  native  countries.     Most  hence  life  is  a  fight,  a  conflict,  a  struggle  to 

wonderful  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  philosophies  overcome  the  evil  and  develop  the  good. 

of  this  great  triumvirate  are  idealistic  philoso-  Man  has  to  learn  to  free  himself  from  nature, 

phies. :   What  becomes  of  the  contention  that  from  the  material.     Zoologically,  man  is  at 

exact  science  has  made  us  materialistic?         ^  the  apex  of  evolution,  spiritually  he  is  at  the 

Rudolf  Eucken  is  now  in  this  country,  bottom.     Let    him    free    himself   from    the 

having  come  here  as  exchange  professor  to  coarse  demands  of  the  merely  animal,  let  him 

deliver  his  new  message  personally  to  the  struggle  against  the  sordid  and  the  low.    This 

students  of  Harvard.     It  is  quite  fitting  that  is  the  first  stage  of  real  progress.     Then  he 

Eucken  should  preach  his  gospel  in  the  seat  of  can  begin  to  live  the  spiritual  life,  developing 

learning  in  which  James  evolved  his  philoso-  it  within  himself  and  rising  higher  and  higher 

phy  of   Pragmatism.     The   Pragmatism  of  until  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  universal 

James  and  the  Activism  of  Eucken  touch  spiritual  life. 

each  other  at  essential  points.  Both  lay  the  The  spiritual  life  is  the  sole  reality  of  the 
chief  stress  upon  action  and  life;  both  look  world.  It  transcends  nature  and  matter, 
with  suspicion  upon  mere  speculation;  both  By  attaining  it  man  gains  freedom  and  per- 
regard  the  intellect  alone  as  inadequate  to  sonality.  But  no  matter  how  high  on  the 
explain  the  world  and  the  meaning  of  life,  and  spiritual  scale  he  rises  he  must  remain  con- 
to  furnish  a  proper  guide  for  human  conduct,  stantly  active,  for  the  spiritual  life  is  infinite, 

But  the  differences  between  Eucken  and  and  there  are  no  limits  to  the  development  of 

James  are  nevertheless  extremely  important,  the  spiritual  personality. 
Pragmatism  says:    Do  you  want  to  know        In  de\'eloping  the  spiritual  life  man  ac- 

whether  a  thing  is  true  or  not?     See  whether  quires  not  only   freedom   and   personality, 

it  has  value  to  life,  whether  it  is  helpful,  he  also  gains  immortality.      The  spiritual 

Acti\ism  says:  No.     Truth  cannot  be  made  life  being  immortal,  he,  as  part  of  it,  must 

to  hinge  only  upon  such  a  decision.     Truth  is  likewise  be  immortal.     Eucken*s  philosophy, 

truth,  it  is  absolute,  and  therefore  it  cannot  therefore,  grants  immortality  only  to  those 

depend  upon  our  experiences.     But  activity  personalities   which  have   freed   themselves 

is  the  means  by  which  we  attain  truth.     It  is  from  the  merely  natural.     Those  who  cling  to 

through  our  actions,  pro\ided  they  are  di-  the  flesh  are  doomed  to  die  and  disappear 

rected  in  the  right  channels,  that  truth  re-  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them, 
vealsitself tousintimatelyandintuitively.  We       In  Eucken's  philosophy  religion  naturally 

learn  to  know  the  truth  by  acting  and  by  liv-  occupies  a  prominent  position.    There  are,  he 

ing,  not  by  thinking  and  speculating  about  it.  holds,    two    main    classes   of   religions — the 

The  question,  then,  is  how  are  we  to  find  religions  of  law  and  the  religions  of  redemp- 

the  right  course  of  conduct,  in  order  that,  by  tion.     The  religions  of  law  conceive  of  God 

following  it,   we   may  gain   the   truth,   the  as  outside  the  world,  laying  down  the  law  to 

reality,  the  higher  life.     The  answer  to  this  men,  and  rewarding  or  punishing  them  for 

Cjuestion  constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of  obedience    or     transgression.     Of    the    re- 

Eucken's    philosophy.     Eucken    is    not    a  demptive  religions  the  Buddhist  is  merely 

pantheist,  he  does  not  believe  that  God  is  in  negative.    The  only  duty  it  imposes  is  that 

everything,  that  everything  is  divine.     He  of  renunciation.    The  world  is  vain  and  evil, 

admits,   nay,  he  urges  very  strongly,  that  and  so  Buddhism  leads  merely  to  renuncia- 
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tion  of  the  world  and  of  self.  Christianity,  course  of  time,  Christianity  is  the  highest  and 
also  a  religion  of  redemjition,  is  (ar  superior  to  noblest  type  of  religion  and  furnishes  a  basis 
Buddhism.  It  is  both  negative  and  [K)siti\e,  for  the  absolute  religion.  For  just  as  there  is 
While  recognizing  the  misery  and  ills  of  the  but  one  and  only  truth,  so  there  can  be  but 
world  it  regards  them  not  as  inherent  in  the  one  and  only  absolute  true  religion. 
universal  order,  which  in  itself.is  Divine,  but  Rudolf  Eucken  was  born  in  1S46,  and  has 
as  the  consequences  of  abuse.  The  teacliings  been  since  1S74  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
of  Christianity,  therefore,  involve  a  life  of  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  has  at- 
action  and  striving;  the  e\ils  are  to  be  over-  tracted  many  students  from  various  countries 
come  and  a  higher  life  attained.  The  Chris-  to  his  lectures.  His  personality  is  quite  in 
tian  God  is  the  absolute  spiritual  truth;  in  keeping  with  his  philosophy.  He  is  ener- 
Him  the  free  personality  finds  its  realization,  getic,  of  an  earnest,  zealous  temperament, 
Divested  of  the  merely  himiaa  and  temporary  and  more  of  an  inspired  ethical  preacher  than 
elements  which  have  been  added  to  it  in  the  a  dis[>assionate  academic  scholar. 
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THE  TEN  STATES  THAT  HAVE  CONFERRED  GENERAL  SUFFRAGE  ON  WOMEN 

VOTES  FOR  THREE  MILLION  WOMEN 

BY  IDA  HOSTED  HARPER 

pLECTION'  DAY,  Xovember  5, 191 2,  will   di lions  existing  in  the  States.     Some  of  these 
■»— *  ever  be  notable  in  the   annals  of  the  conditions  will  be  suggested  in  this  article, 
movement  for  woman  suffrage  as  marking 

the   greatest  victory  it  has   yet  achieved.  campaigning  with  automobiles 

With  the  closing  of  the  polls  approximately 

1,500,000  women  voters  had  been  added  to  The  methods  of  work  were  practically  the 
an  equal  number  who  were  already  entitled  same  in  all.  During  the  summer  months  the 
to  cast  their  ballots  that  day,  and  the  si,\  campaigning  was  largely  out  of  doors,  and 
States  where  women  have  this  priWlege  had  automobiles  loaned  by  friends  of  the  cause 
been  increased  to  ten.  Michigan,  Kansas,  playedaprominentpart,  the  women  traveling 
Oregon,  and  Arizona  were  the  four  that  had  thousands  of  miles.  Their  arri\-al  in  a  town 
just  enfranchised  women  and  placed  them  on  was  advertised  beforehand  by  the  local 
an  exact  political  equality  ivith  men.  Now,  suffragists  and  when  with  flags  and  banners 
with  women  enfranchised  in  all  the  neighljor  flying  they  dashed  into  the  park  or  public 
States,  the  Nevada  Legislature  of  1913  may  square  the  crowd  was  on  hand  to  receive 
be  counted  on  to  submit  a  suffrage  amend-  them.  Sometimes  they  were  met  by  the 
ment  to  the  voters,  who  are  likely  to  accept  mayor  or  other  officials  who  climbed  into  the 
it.  Wisconsin  had  followed  the  example  set  car  and  made  speeches.  In  some  States  they 
byOhiotwomonthsbeforeandgivenamajor-  were  accompanied  by  the  cornetlst,  Miss 
ity  against  the  constitutional  amendment.  Rose  Bowers,  of  Oregon,  and  frequently  a 
This  action  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  brass  band  met  them  at  the  edge  of  town  and 
due  to  any  inferiority  of  the  campaign  of  the  escorted  them  in.  In  the  large  cities  at 
women  in  its  behalf,  for  in  both  of  these  night  they  went  from  point  to  point  and 
States  this  was  longer  and  more  strenuously  where\er  they  saw  a  crowd  collected  they 
waged,  more  money  was  expended  and  more  stopped  and  held  a  meeting.  If  they  came 
women  were  engaged  in  it  than  in  any  of  across  a  parade  they  joined  it.  At  the  noon 
the  four  where  the  amendment  received  a  hour  they  went  to  factories  and  wherever 
majority  vote.  The  difference  in  the  result  they  could  reach  the  workingmen  and  women. 
was  caused  entirely  by  the  diflference  in  con-       Their  audiences  numbered  from  a  few  hun- 
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dred  to  four  or  fi\e  thousand  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  a  dozen  automobiles  were  en  tour 
in  a  State,  Amusement  parks  were  visited, 
picnics  without  number,  Chautauquas,  con- 
ventions of  all  kinds,  and  even  the  circus  was 
utilized.  In  hardly  a  single  instance  did  these 
parties  meet  with  discourteous  treatment;  it 
was  a  picturesque  form  of  campaigning  which 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  people  and  they  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  it.  When  the  weather 
was  inclement  the  speakers  went  into  school- 
houses,   churches,   halls,   courthouses,   and, 


where  it  seemed  necessary,  into  parlors,  but 
it  was  largely  an  outdoor  campaign. 

Slate  and  county  fairs  offered  an  excellent 
chance  for  propaganda,  of  which  the  women 
largely  availed  themselves,  visiting,  for  in- 
stance, seventy-five  in  Wisconsin.  By  per- 
mission of  the  managers  they  woiJd  furnish  a 
tent  or  booth  or  veranda  with  pretty  wicker 
chairs  and  tables  in  charge  of  attractive 
women  who  served  tea  and  suffrage  litera- 
ture impartially;  thqi  their  best  speakers 
would  go  to  the  grand  stand  and  address  the 
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May  Wright  Sewall,  honorary  president  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women;  Miss 
Breckinridge,  dean  of  women  at  Chicago 
University;  the  State  Suffrage  presidents  of 
Washington,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Maryland. 
New  Jersey  and  other  States;  Mrs.  Glen- 
dower  Evans,  Miss  Zona  Gale,  and  the  Rev. 
Ida  C.  Hultin,  of  Boston;  Mrs.  Catharine 
Waugh  McCuUoch,  the  weJi-known  lawyer, 
and  Mrs.  Stewart,  wife  of  Oliver  Stewart,  M. 
C,  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Pauline  Steinem,  of  the 
Toledo  school  board ;  Dr.  Mary  Thomas,  dean 
of  women  in  the  State  University  of  South 
Dakota;  presidents  of  several  boarding 
schools  for  girls  and  a  number  of  women  col- 
lege professors.  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Arthur, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Association  had 
among  her  ablest  State  assistants  the  Rev. 
Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Law  Hardy,  of  Australia,  and  those  veterans 
in  the  cause,  Mrs.  Helen  Philleo  Jenkins, 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Doe,  and  Mrs.  May  S.  Knaggs. 
The  Kansas  campaign  has  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  under  the  direction  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Johnston,  wife  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stubbs,  wife 
of  the  Go\'ernor.  A  small  army  of  Kansas 
women  have  given  de^■oted  ser\'ice  and  this 
has  been  one  of  the  most  tlioroughly  organ- 
ized States,  which  partly  accounts  for  the 
splendid  majority  of  over  50,000.  Women 
lOne  erf  ihr  most  rflecii'vespsBkcrs  lot'' the  suflragr  cauK  f™™  eight  or  ten  States  have  been  helping 
in  the  Middle  West)  hcTC,  among  them  Miss  Laura  Clay,  president 

of  the  Kentucky  Association;  Dr.  Helen 
crowds,  who  would  forsake  e\'erything  else  Brewster  Owens,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
on  the  grounds.  Mts.  La  Follette  spoke  at  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Colby,  editor  of  the  Woman's 
nearly  half  of  these  fairs  and  also  accom-  Tribune.  In  Arizona,  the  president,  Mrs. 
panied  her  husband,  the  Senator,  on  his  Frances  W.  Munds,  has  had  besides  the  loyal 
political  tour  of  the  State,  s])eaking  for  women  of  her  own  State  a  number  of  experi- 
.suffrage.  Their  talented  daughter,  Foia,  the  enced  workers  from  California.  The  same  is 
actress,  assisted  through  the  summer  and  true  of  Oregon,  where  the  venerable  presi- 
autumn.  The  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  State  dent,  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  is  now 
president,  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  seeing  the  reward  of  fifty  years  of  effort. 
Wisconsin  for  the  jxtst  forty  years,  directed  Dr.  Esther  Pohl  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Coe  were 
the  work  and  made  speeches  throughout  the  prominent  workers  here.  In  all  of  these 
campaign.  The  younger  women  were  headed  States  the  amendment  has  had  the  strong 
by  Miss  Ada  L.James,  daughter  of  State  Sen-  support  of  the  College  Women's  League, 
ator  D.  G.  James,  s|xinsor  of  the  suffrage  bill,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
A  prominent  and  signihcant  feature  was  Teachers'  Association,  Grange  and  Federa- 
the  large  number  of  women  from  other  States  tion  of  Labor,  and  of  many  prominent  men  in 
who  went  to  the  assistance  of  those  in  the  official  and  professional  life. 
States  where   campaigns   were  in   progress. 

In  Ohio,  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,   the  breaking  into  the  middle  west 

president,  daughter  of  Ezra  B.  Taylor,  who 

represented  the  Cle\'eland  district  in  Congress  The  victories  in  Kansas  and  Michigan 
for  twenty  years,  had  the  help  of  organizers  mark  the  first  break  in  the  middle  section  of 
and  speakers  from  twelve  States.  Among  the  country.  Of  the  two  that  in  Michigan 
the  scores  who  went  into  Wisconsin  anti  is  perhaps  more  important,  as  it  puts  an  end 
Michigan   were   Miss'  Jane   Addams,   ilrs.   to  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  no  State 
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east  of  the  Mississippi  River  coiJdbe  carried 
for  woman  suffrage.  The  result  in  the  sur- 
rounding States  must  necessarily  be  an  in- 
crease of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  women  and 
an  advance  in  favorable  sentiment  among  the 
men.  The  steady  extension  of  woman  suf- 
frage in  the  States  of  the  Far  West  justifies 
this  opinion,  A  difficulty  will  be  fac«l,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  exist  in  Michigan. 
Women  can  be  enfranchised  only  by  amend- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  State  and  that  of 
Illinois  by  its  own  provisions  makes  amending 
for  any  purpose  practically  impossible.  In 
Minnesota  and  Indiana  an  amendment  re- 
quires a  majority  of  the  highest  number  of 
votes  cast  at  the  election,  and  as  this  is  us- 
ually for  President  or  Governor,  these  States 
have  virtually  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
amend  their  constitutions  unless  a  special 
election  is  held  for  the  purpose.  The  same 
situation  exists  in  Nebraska  and  so  the  only 
hope  for  the  suffragists  must  lie  in  having 
the  question  submitted  at  other  than  the 
general  elections. 

OPPOSITION   OF   THK   LIQUOR   INTERESTS 

Nevada  will  doubtless  be  the  next  State  to  db:  anna  shaw 

enfranchise   women.      In    the    Middle    West,      (An  nctiv*  campaigner  for  woman  suffrage  in  many  states) 

however,   Iowa  offers  the   most    promising 

field  and  the  chances  here  will  be  vastly  in-  beer  or  wine  and  they  circulated  thousands  of 
creased  by  the  splendid  \-ictory  just  gained  leaflets  to  this  effect,  purporting  to  be  issued 
in  Kansas.  In  the  character  of  the  popula-  by  the  temperance  societies.  This  could  not 
tion  and  in  general  conditions  these  two  fail  to  secure  an  opposing  vote  from  the  im- 
States  are  very  much  alike,  but  there  is  the  mense  German  population,  and  in  Ohio  from 
great  disadvantage  in  Iowa  of  its  large  dis-  the  hundreds  of  thousands  from  Southern 
tillery  interests.  It  is  not  alone  those  di-  Europe  employed  in  the  mining  regions  and 
rectly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor  iron  manufacturers.  This  kind  of  argument, 
but  the  farmers  also,  who  find  in  these  dis-  however,  can  only  be  made  disastrously 
tilleries  the  best  market  for  their  grain,  that  effective  where  there  are  large  cities  and  these 
would  expect  to  be  affected  by  woman  sut-  do  not  exist  in  Iowa.  With  the  exception  of 
frage.  These  interests  have  been  powerful  Des  Moines,  which  has  less  than  90,000 
enough  thus  far  to  prevent  the  Legislature  inhabitants,  the  State  has  none  that  reaches 
from  submitting  the  question  to  the  voters,  40,000,  and  when  the  Legislature  votes  to 
although  a  very  representative  body  of  submit  the  amendment  it  will  imdoubtedly 
women  have  been  appealing  to  it  for  more  be  adopted.  North  Dakota  is  regarded  as  a 
than  forty  years  and  there  is  evidently  a  very  promising  State,  more  so  than  South 
strong  pubhc  sentiment  in  favor.  Dakota,  and  a  vigorous  campaign  will  soon 

The  result  of  the  opposition  of  what  is  be  commenced  there  and  also  in  Montana, 
termed  the  liquor  interests  has  been  very  At   present   Oklahoma  is  not  considered  as 
evident  in  the  defeat  of  woman  suffrage  in   offering  much  ho[>e  for    woman    suffrage  or 
Wisconsin  on  November  5,  and  in  Ohio  on   any  other  reform  measure. 
September  3.     While  there  were  other  sources 

of  opposition  that  was  the  main  factor,  as  the  which  st.\tes  next? 

breweries  of   those   States  are  among   the 

principal  industries.  Their  most  effectual  The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  no  longer 
method  was  to  make  the  voters  believe  that  academic.  The  winning  of  two  more  States 
the  women  would  close  every  saloon  and  de-  will  see  women  enfranchised  in  one-fourth  of 
pri\'e  the  indi\ndual  man  of  even  his  glass  of  all  in  the  Union,  as  they  now  can  vote  in  ten 
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on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men  and  are  The  men  had  repudiated  the  domination  of 
eligible  for  every  oflSce.  In  addition  to  the  the  party  "bosses"  and  wanted  the  support 
four  gained  at  the  recent  election  are  Wy-  of  women  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  ground, 
oming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington  A  second  and  even  more  conspicuous  example 
and  California,  named  in  the  order  in  which  was  given  the  next  year  in  California,  where 
they  gave  the  franchise  to  women.  The  only  the  women  had  been  vainly  appealing  to  the 
question  now  to  be  considered  is  which  will  Legislature  for  fifteen  years,  to  submit  a 
be  the  next  States  to  grant  this  privilege  and  suffrage  amendment.  The  men  of  the  State 
when  will  all  of  them  do  so?  Although  the  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Southern 
agitation  began  in  the  Eastern  States  fifty  Pacific  Railroad  and  other  corporations,  and 
years  ago,  has  been  continuous  and  has  as-  in  spite  of  the  party  "machines"  had  elected 
sumed  large  proportions,  and  although  until  H.  W.  Johnson  Governor  and  a  progressive 
recently  there  has  been  almost  none  in  the  Legislature.  The  amendment  was  sub- 
South,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  one  or  more  mitted  with  votes  to  spare  and  carried  at 
Southern  States  may  enfranchise  their  women  a  special  election  in  October, 
before  this  has  been  done  by  a  single  State 

east    of.  the    Alleghany    Mountains.      The  progressive  politics 

greatest  drawback  in  that  section  has  been 

the  apathy  of  the  women  themselves.    They       In  neither  Oregon  nor  Arizona  would  the 
have  not  had  among  them  an  enormous  body   Republican  and  Democratic  Legislatures  sub- 
of  workingwomen  to  suffer  the  disadvantage  mit  the  suffrage  amendment  and  the  women 
of  being  without  political  influence;  in  all   had  to  secure   the  necessary  petitions   for 
respects  they  have  been  slower  to  catch  the  initiative  and  referendum.    And  so  in  Kansas 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age  than  the  more  and  Michigan  the  women  had  gone  in  vain 
highly  stimulated  women  of  the  North,  and  for  years   to   the  Legislatures,  but  largely 
they  have  been  lulled  by  the  tradition  that   through  the  influence  of  Governor  Stubbs  in 
chivalry  was  all  women  needed.     Any  ten-   the  one  State  and  Governor  Osborn    in  the 
dency  toward  a  desire  for  the  suffrage  has  other  their  measure  was  sent  to  the  electors 
been  promptly  suppressed  by  the  men,  but  and  accepted.     It  makes  no  difference  under 
all  of  a  sudden  they  themselves  have  been  what  party  name  in  any  of  these  States  the 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  serious  situation.   Governors   and   Legislatures   were   elected, 
With  the  exception  of  Arizona,  which  is  too  their  action  was  the  result  of  freedom  from 
new  to  be  classified,  all  of  these  ten  States  the  corrupt  influences  that  long  had  domi- 
which  have  enfranchised  their  women  have  nated  both  of  the  old  parties  and  of  the 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  normally  Re-  progressive  spirit  which  really  desired  refor- 
publican,  and  an  enormous  body  of  voters  has  mation  in  government.    They  doubtless  be- 
^  been  added  to  the  electorate,  which,  under  lieved  in  the  justice  of  giving  a  vote  to 
past  political  conditions,  would  have  been  women,  but  their  efforts  were  not  wholly  al- 
likely  to  give  Republican  majorities.    While  truistic,  as  they  knew  that  political  reforms 
this  would  not  directly  affect  the  ratio  of  were  short-lived  among  men  and  that  the 
Presidential  electors  or  members  of  Congress  only  way  to  secure  a  permanent  force  for 
it  indicates  a  tremendous  influence  in  politics  progress    was    to    enfranchise    women.     In 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  and  can  only  these  views  they  had  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
be  offset  by  enfranchising  a  corresponding  a  large  number  of  men,  who  expressed  it  by 
number  of  women  who  would   supposedly  voting  for  the  amendments, 
be  Democratic,    and    that   would  mean   to       For  a  generation   the  issues  before   the 
give  the  suffrage  to  those  of  the  Southern  people  have  been  principally  of  a  material 
States.  nature — tariff,  currency,  trusts,  subsidies — 

The  chief  reason  for  the  general  interest  which  men  felt  entirely  competent  to  settle 
among  American  women  which  began  about  without  the  assistance  of  women  and  which 
four  years  ago  was  undoubtedly  the  revolution  did  not  especially  inspire  women  with  a  de- 
among  those  in  England,  but  the  changed  sire  to  have  a  voice  in  them.  It  needed  the 
attitude  among  men  was  unquestionably  the  great  moral,  social  and  industrial  questions 
result  of  the  *' insurgent"  movement  in  the  which  now  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  political 
political  parties.  This  found  its  first  con-  program  to  show  the  vital  need  of  the  judg- 
crete  expression  in  the  submission  in  loio  ment  and  influence  of  both  men  and  women, 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  for  woman  and  it  is  on  the  crest  of  this  wave  now  sweep- 
suffrage  in  Washington  and  its  adoption  by  ing  over  the  country  that  woman  suffrage 
i     a  vote  of  two  to  one  throughout  the  State,   must  be  carried  to  victory. 
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SHALL  UNGLE  SAM   PROTECT 
THE   BIRDS? 

BY  GEORGE  GLADDEN 

Tr\URINGitscomuigsession,  Congress  will  esling  iind  significant  expression  of  ihe  rela- 
■*-'  be  asked  to  pass  a  bill  pro\'iding  tor  the  lively  recent  and  steadily  strengthening  con- 
federal protection  of  migratory  birds— that  serva lion  movement.  They  include  such  men 
is,  birds  whose  habitat  is  not  fixed,  and  whose  as  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  director  of  the 
regular  northern  and  southern  migrations  New  York  Zodtogical  Park;  Mr,  Madison 
cause  them  to  spend  only  part  of  the  year  in  Grant,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
any  one  Slate  or  Territory.  It  is  proposed  Society;  Dr.  llenry  Fairfield  Osbom,  dean 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  Columbia 
authorized  to  adopt  suitable  regulations  to  University;  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Palmer,  of 
give  effect  to  the  protection,  and  with  the  the  United  States  Biological  Suney;  Mr. 
vast  amount  of  scientifically  collected  and  Edward  H.  Forbush,  ornithologist  of  the 
'carefully  classified  information  which  it  has  Massachusetts  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture; 
iit  its  disposal  in  the  records  of  its  various  Mr.  John  B.  Burnham,  president  of  the 
bureaus,  the  department  undoubtedly  is  well  American  Game  Protective  and  Propagation 
equipped  to  undertake  this  task.  .\ssocialion,  and  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  sec- 
retar>-  of  the  National  Association  of  Audu- 
THK  APPKAL  OF  sciKNCK  bon  Societies, 

These  men  advocate  the  federal  protection 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  at  once  that  of  migratory  birds  (and  especially  the  inscc- 

not  mere  sentimentalists,   but   expert   and  tivorous  species),  because  it  has  been  scientif- 

cautious  naturalists,  and  other  persons  who  ically  established  that  such  birds  constitute 

have  studied  the  subject  from  the  standfxjint  one  of  the  most  effective  of  nature's  balan- 

of  the  scientist,  are  res[x>nsible  for  this  inter-  cing  agents. and  are,  therefore,  a  highly  valua- 
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ble  economic  asset  of  the  country  as  a  whole; 
and  because  as  a  result  of  the  inadequacy  of, 
or  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  present  State 
laws  dealing  with  this  subject,  the  number  of 
these  birds  is  undoubtedly  decreasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Thanks  to  the  determined 
and  efficient  work  of  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  bird  refuges  by  the  Government,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  splendid  assistance  re- 
cently given  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  (which  will 
be  described  further  on  in  this  article),  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  to  protect  both  the  insec- 
tivorous and  the  game  birds  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country;  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  general  and  efficient  protec- 
tion which  is  needed  is  assured. 

INCONSISTENCIES   AND   CONTRADICTIONS 
IN   STATE   LAWS 

It  seems  clear  that  such  protection  can  be 
most  promptly  secured,  and  most  uniformly 
maintained  by  the  federal  government  rather 
than  by  the  State  authorities.  For  evidence 
in  support  of  this  contention,  one  has  only  to 
consider  certain  existing  conditions  in  various 
States.  For  example,  in  seven  States, — 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 


Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Maryland, — the 
robin  is  legally  a  "game"  bird,  and  as  such 
is  killed  by  the  thousands  annually,  although 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  insectivorous  birds,  and  for  this  reason — 
to  say  nothing  of  sentimental  considerations 
— should  be  and  is  protected  generally 
throughout  the  northern  States.  Again, 
four  States, — ^Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Pennsylvania, — legalize  the  kill- 
ing of  the  blackbird,  which  though  it  con- 
sumes some  corn,  is  an  industrious  destroyer 
of  many  kinds  of  harmful  insects  and  worms; 
while  in  five  States, — Colorado,  Nevada, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma, — 
there  is  no  protection  for  cranes,  and  in 
hventy-six,  doves  (which  are  very  valuable 
birds  because  they  feed  chiefly  on  weed- 
seeds)  are  slaughtered  as  *'game." 

LOCAL  INFLUENCES  AGAINST  EFFICIENT 

PROTECTION 

Instances  of  similar  inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  State  laws  having  to  do  with  insec- 
tivorous migratory  birds  could  easily  be 
multiplied,  as  many  of  them  exist;  and  it  is 
these  flat  and  rather  foolish  contradictions 
which  are  cited  as  a  cogent  reason  for  vesting 
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in  the  federal  government 
the  power  to  make  uniform 
laws  on  this  subject.  The 
benighted  conditions  which 
obtain  in  certain  of  the 
States — and  especially  in  the 
southern  States  referred  to 
— appear  to  be  due  to  the 
interaction  of  indifference. 
iRnorance,  and  sheer  brutal- 
ity. That  is  to  say,  the 
ignorance  or  brutality  (or 
both)  of  the  class  of  men 
who  kill  insectivorous  birds 
wantonly  or  for  the  "pot," 
finds  an  ally  in  the  indiffer- 
ence or  ignorance  (or  both) 
of  the  lawmakers  for  the 
communities  concerned.  In- 
deed, it  is  certain  that  the 
voice  of  the  pot-hunter  is 
often  heard  and  heeded  in 
State  legislative  chambers, 
and  by  officers  appointed  to 
enforce  laws  which  interfere 
with  the  "  sport "  of  a  certain 
kind  of  "sportsman."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture places  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  influences, 
while  agents  of  the  federal 
government  appointed  to  en-  tOne  of  ihc  m... 

force  the  regulations  of  the 
department,  would  be  much    more  fearless 
and  efficient   than   are    the   present    State 
game  wardens  who  find  the  pot-hunter  ele- 
ment arrayed  again;:!  them. 

WHAT   WE   I.OSK   THROUGH   INiiKCT   PESTS 


The  economic  su[>port  of  this 
based  upon  statistics  which  are  fairly  star- 
tling. In  1904  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  a  study  of  the  annual 
losses  to  agriculture  through  destructi\e  in- 
sects, and  summarized  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation (in  the  Year  Book  for  that  year) 
by  means  of  the  following  table: 


Tobacco 

Truck  Crops 

Fruits 

Farm  Forests 

Miscellaneous  Crops.  . 
TOTAL, 


THE  GYPSY  MOTH 


By  way  of  the  sejiarale  indictment  of  vari- 
ous ,  individual  insects,  we  are  assured  by 
experts  that  the  codling  moth  and  the  curcu- 
lio  apple  pest  cause  an  annual  shrinkage  in  the 
\alue  of  the  apple  crop  of  $1  z,ooo,ooo  a  year, 
to  which  must  be  added  about  $8,250,000 
spent  each  year  for  spraying  the  trees;  that 
the  chinch  bug  Mheat  pest  costs  wheat- 
growers  about  $20,000,000  a  year,  and  that 
the  cotton-boll  weevil  damages  that  crop  to 
the  extent  of  820,000,000  annually;  while  the 
damage  done  yearly  to  trees  by  various  pests 
is  put  at  $100,000,000.  The  number  and 
especially  the  fecun<litj-  of  highly  destructive 
insect  pests  are  amazing.  Dr.  I.intner,  of  the 
Xew  Jersey  Board  of -Agriculture,  records  176 
specie's  which  attack  the  apple  tree,  and  about 
the  same  number  infest  peach,  plum  and 
cherrj'  trees.  The  records  of  the  United 
States  Biological  Sur\ey  show  that  the 
green  leaf  louse,  which  is  \ery  destructive 
to  hop  vines  and  many  valuable  fruits 
and  vegetables,  multii)Iie5  at  the  rate  of 
ten  sextillion  to  the  pair  in  one  season.  The 
potato-bug  is  not  so  fecund,  though  one  pair 
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will  reproduce  from  fifty  to  sixty  million  in  important  economic  service  to  man.    This  is 

one  season,  while  the  natural  increase  of  the  true    especially    of    what    are    termed    the 

gypsy  moths  would,  in  eight  years,  result  "shore-birds"    because    they    frequent    the 

in  the  defoliation  of  all  of  the  trees  in  the  shores  of  all  bodies  of  water,  though  many  of 

United  States.  them  are  also  at  home  on  the  plains  and 

prairies.     Of    the    sixty-odd    species    which 

HOW  THE  BIRDS  CONSUME  DESTRUCTIVE  ^^^^^  j„  ^^^^^  America,  aU  deserve  protec- 

,                   INSECTS  ^^^  because  of  their  ecooomic  value  in  de- 
Weather  conditions,  parasites,  fungi,  insect  stroying  various  harmful  insects.     Nine  spe- 
diseases  and  mechanically  applied  poisons  cies  (phalaropes,  sandpipers  and  plovers)  are 
(most  of  which  are  both  dangerous  and  ex-  known  to  feed  upon  mosquitoes,  while  twenty- 
pensive)  together  are  insufficient  to  check  the  four  are  persistent  eaters  of  grasshoppers, 
multiplication  of  insects  without  the  assist-  Yet  these  birds  are  hunted  so  incessantly  that 
ance  of  insectivorous  birds.     Edward  H.  For-  they  are  nearing  extermination.   The  Eskimo 
bush  records  seeing  a  pair  of  grosbeaks  visit  curlew  has  virtually  disappeared,  the  golden 
their  nest  450  times  in  eleven  hours,  carrying  plover,  once  very  abundant,  is  now  rare  and 
to  their  young  two  or  more  larvae  at  a  time,  the  same  is  true  of  the  black-bellied  plover. 
Sparrows,   chickadees,  vireos,   martens  and  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  common 
warblers  made  from  forty  to  sixty  trips  an  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
hour  to  their  nests  with  all  kinds  ot  insects  for  The  need  of  more  efficient  and  uniform 
their  young.     One  of  the  reiK)rts  of  the  Bio-  protection  of  game  birds  has  long  been  apf)ar- 
logical  Survey  records  the  finding  of  sixty  ent  to  every  intelligent  and  unselfish  person 
grasshoppers  in  the  crop  of  one  nighthawk  who  has  given  the  subject  any  serious  atten- 
and  500  mosquitoes  in  another;  thirty-eight  tion,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  true  sports- 
cutworms  in  the  crop   of  a  blackbird  and  men,  who  are  always  in  favor  of  legislation  of 
seventy  cankerworms  in  the  crop  of  a  cedar  this  kind.     For  such  men  realize  not  only  that 
bird.     Professor  Tschudi   estimates   that  a  all  kinds  of  game  is  steadily  disappearing,  and 
song  sparrow  devours  1,500  lar\'ae  a  day,  and  that  the  decrease  has  been  at  an  alarmingly 
Professor  Forbush  says  that  a  single  yellow-  rapid  rate  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  so, 
throated  warbler  will  consume   10,000  tree  but  that,  as  far  as  migratory  game  birds  are 
lice  in  a  day.  •  A  scarlet  tanager  has  been  seen  concerned,  this  diminution  is  bound,  i^ithin 
to  devour  gypsy  moths  at  the  rate  of  thirty-  a  short  time,  under  the  present  conditions, 
five    a    minute  for  eighteen  minutes  at    a  to  reach  the  point  of  absolute  extinction, 
time.     It   is   known   that   more   than   fifty 

species  of  birds  feed  upon  different  kinds  of  American  dicks  drivkn  northward 
caterpillars,  while   thirty-eight  species  live 

largely  uj)on  destructhe  plant  lice.  Taking  up  the  case  of  the  waterfowl,  it  may 
*'  By  far  the  most  efficient  aids  to  man  in  be  explained  that  on  this  continent  there  are 
controlling  the  codling  moth  are  the  birds,"  to  be  found,  north  of  Mexico,  sixty-odd  spe- 
says  the  ^*  Year  Book"  (191 1)  of  the  Depart-  cies  and  subspecies  of  wild  geese,  ducks  and 
ment  of  Agriculture.  A  report  of  the  Bureau  swans.  Formerly  the  greater  number  of  these 
of  Entomology  says  that  this  insect  does  interesting  and  useful  birds  bred  freely  within 
more  damage  to  apples  and  pears  than  all  of  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  other  insect  pests  combined,  this  damage  now  only  about  twenty  species  do  so.  The 
being  estimated  at  from  $12,000,000  to  birds  have  been  driven  from  i)lace  to  place  by 
$15,000,000  a  year.  Thirty-six  species  of  advancing  civilization,  and  its  ruthless  prod- 
birds  attack  this  insect,  these  species  repre-  uct,  the  market-hunter,  and  finally,  during 
senting  thirteen  families,  of  which  the  three  the  past  twenty-fi\'e  years,  have  been  de- 
most  imix>rtant  are  the  woodi)eckers,  the  prived  of  their  last  great  natural  breeding 
titmice  and  the  si)arrow  s.  In  some  localities  grounds  in  this  country,  that  is,  the  northern 
these  birds  destroy  from  66  per  cent,  to  85  parts  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Alinne- 
per  cent,  of  the  hibernating  larvae  of  sota,  by  the  draining  of  hundreds  of  the  lakes, 
this  insect.  ponds,  marshes  and  sloughs  in  that  region, and 

the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 

GAME  BIRDS  ALSO  SHOiLD  HAVE  rxiFORM  Canadian  Pacific  railroads  and  their  various 

PROTECTION  branches.     As  a  result,  the  great  majority 

Of  much  less  economic  value  than  the  insec-  of    North   American    ducks    now  breed    in 

tivorous  birds  are  the  birds  projKTly  classed  the   lakes,    streams,  and    marshes    west    of 

as  **game,"   though  many  of  these  render  Hudson   Bay. 
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MIGRATIONS  FROM  STATE  TO  STATE  vailey  for  a  considerubic  distance.  Large 
flocks  also  winter  in   the  lower  Alississippi 

Themigrationrouteof  a  large  part  of  these  valley,  from  Missouri  southward,  and  espe- 

birds  in  the  fall  is  rouRhly  a  line  between  daily  along  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  while 

Great  Slave  Lake  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  those  which  breed  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 

in  the  spring  approximately  the  same  route  is  tains  winter  in  southern  and  Lower  Cali- 

followed   in    the    return    to    the    breedinR  fornia.    It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  for  the 

grounds,  though  in  both  seasons  many  of  the  purpose  of  illustration,  to  consider  especially 

migrants   doubtless   follow   the   Mississippi  the  fate  of  those  which  make  their  way  regu- 

iTiiobinn>orB^w  with  ihiBu-ikiL- ire  from  wuHamT.  larly  between  the  Great  Slave  Lake  region 

5S°ieffi''«dSSl?B"™?u^"'«?bV'TEokiS^  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  about  Chesa- 

Ne^  yiffi!*^™    '*"  ""■"^'  *^'''"'"  ^'^'"™'''  ^'""'  peake  Bay  southward. 
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It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  most  of  land  southward,  though  in  these  States  there 
these  ducks  begin  their  southern  migration  in  is  much  room  for  improvement,  espedaily  in 
September  or  October,  and  their  return  to  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
their  northern  breeding  grounds  in  March  or  The  open  season  in  these  States  is  as  follows: 
April.    Some  idea  of  the  gantlet  .they  are 

obKged  to  run,  especiaUy  in  their  northern  ^aine .August  31  to  January  i 

-_     4.       Ml  u    J     •     J  r  •  New  Hampshire .  September  30      „  Februarv-  i 

movement,  wiU  be  denved  from  an  examina-  Vermont.    August  31  ..  January'  i 

tion  of  the  followmg  tables,  which  give  the  Massachusetts.    September  14      „  Januar>'  i 

open  season  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Rhode  Island.    August  15  .,  March  31 

States  in  which  they  winter,  and  the  inland  New'^York"^        S^"^eml^^    6     "  J*°"^^'  \ 

States  through  which  they  are  likely  to  pass,  ^ew  Je^rLy :'.'.'.: No^vlmber  I       ]l  M^rdT'is'' 

the    sprmg    shooting    being    indicated     by  Pennsylvania ...  September  i        „  April  10 
italics: 

^r     t  ^     t'       ^r         ,  ,,     ,  Many  of  the  ducks  from  the  Hudson  Bay 

vj^nj?"  •  n.''ryZ?r  T  '       '"^  uZ  r  ^ '  ^o^ntr)'  move  northward  along  the  coast  from 

Virginia (Jctober  i  ••  May  i  ^,  i      -n        •     ^v      r  n        j  •  j 

Maryland November  1-15  .,  AprU  10  Chesapeake  Bay  m  the  fall  and  spring,  and 

Delaware October  i  ..  April  10  there   is    another   flight    to   and    from    the 

West  Virginia...  September  i        „  April  20  Labrador  peninsula,  though  the  number  of 

MiiThigan ; ; ; ; .  .o^ds '    ::  ^^r  ^1  ^^^^  ™;gr t'  'I  ''"til '"  ^^^^^^,r% 

Indiaim September  i        ..  AprU  15  th©  great  flocks  from  the  northwest.     It  will 

Illinois September  i        ,,  April  1$  be  remarked  that,  of  the  States  mentioned  in 

Iowa September  1        ,.  April  IS  the  foregoing  table,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jer- 

WiSnV.V..;Sl±r  ;  ::  ffli^^        sey,  and  Pennsylvania  pernutspnng  shooting, 

Minnesota September  i  .,  December  i     which  means  that  the  birds  are  hunted  mces- 

South  Dakota  .  .September  1  ,,  April  10  santly  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  to  their 

North  Dakota    .September  7  .,  December  15   departure.     And  here  again  appear  several 

J^^^ff"^ September  i        ..  January  i         ^i^g^rd  inconsistencies  as  between  the  open 

Manitoba September  i         .>  December   i  -j-'-o^^  t^  .•     ^ 

Alberta August  25  „  January  i         seasons  m  adjoining  States.     In  ConnecUcut, 

Saskatchewan  .    September  i         „  January  i         for  example,  the  season  closes  on  the  first  of 

January,  whereas  just  across  the  Sound,  on 

Xow,  for  example,  imagine  a  flock  of  Long  Island,  it  continues  for  ten  days  longer, 
canvasback  ducks  who  have  wintered  in  the  while  in  Rhode  Island  it  is  continued  for  three 
Chesapeake  Bay  region  and  southward,  months j  that  is,  until  the  31st  of  March. 
They  arrived  from  the  north,  say,  about  the  Practically  the  same  situation  exists  in  New 
middle  of  November,  to  find  the  shooting  sea-  York  and  New  Jersey;  that  is,  the  birds  are 
son  in  full  blast,  and  from  the  hour  of  their  protected  in  New  York  after  the  loth  of  Janu- 
arrival  they  are  constantly  harassed  by  the  ary,  but  if  they  venture  over  into  New  Jersey 
gunners,  for  the  open  season  in  Maryland,  (a  very  short  flight  from  the  Great  South  Bay 
Delaware,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  con-  on  Long  Island,  where  thousands  of  them 
tinues  until  long  after  the  normal  time  for  winter)  before  the  15th  of  March,  they  are 
their  departure  for  the  North — in  the  early  likely  to  get  shot  for  their  carelessness, 
part  of  Alarch.  On  their  way  northward,  if  Again,  the  same  fate  awaits  the  New  Jersey 
they  stop  in  West  Virginia  to  feed  or  rest,  ducks  who  fail  to  remember  that,  although 
they  are  shot  at.  Crossing  Ohio  they  are  pro-  that  State  kindly  permits  them  to  live  there 
tected,  but  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  they  again  after  the  15th  of  March,  just  across  the  Dela- 
find  the  gunners  waiting  for  them,  and  also  ware  River  is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
even  in  South  Dakota,  which  permits  spring  which  decrees  that  they  may  be  slaughtered 
shooting,  while  North  Dakota  does  not,  this  until  the  loth  of  April, 
being  one  of  the  many  similar  absurd  con- 
trasts between  the  game  laws  of  adjoining  wild  ducks  in  danger  of  extermination 
States.  But  once  over  the  line,  and  in  Can- 
ada, these  poor  birds  are  safe  at  last,  for  here  The  foregoing  facts  will,  p)erhaps,  serve  to 
they  will  be  protected  by  our '  Canadian  explain  why  there  is  very  real  danger  of  the 
cousins,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  lead  us  extermination  of  the  wild  ducks.  In  order  to 
easily  in  this  matter  of  game  preserv^ation,  as  simplify  the  discussion,  ducks  only  have  been 
applied  to  both  birds  and  animals.  mentioned,  but  the  situation  is  practically  the 

The  situation  in  the  other  States  which  lie  same  as  regards  the  geese,  swans,  brant  and 
along  or  near  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  other  migratory  waterfowl.  The  urgent  need 
Maryland  is  generally  better  than  from  Mary-  is  for  the  immediate  and  absolute  prohibition 
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of  all  spring  shooting, 
^^■hich  not  only  makes 
the  open  season  un- 
reasonably long,  but 
is  very  destructive  in 
its  consequences.  For 
it  is  knorni  thafmany 
ducks  mate  early  in 
the  spring,  and  I>efore 
they  begin  their 
northern  migration. 
Market -hunters, 
especially,  are  verj' 
willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact.  ™E  I 
If  they  see  a  duck  and  '^  """'  "**'"'  '"J^'J^''''^ 
a  drake  together,  they  '"  ° 'irmaiiySou 
will  shoot   the  duck 

first,  knowing  that  the  drake,  afLur  cir- 
cling around  for  a  while,  will  almost  cei»- 
tainly  return  to  find  his  mate.  And  the 
shooting  of  a  duck  who  has  already  select- 
ed her  mate  -  means  not  alone  the  loss  of 
that  particular  bird,  but  of  an  entire  brood. 
It  is  the  clear  understanding  of  all  this  that 


has  brought  about  the 
prohibition  of  spring 
shooting  in  many  of 
the  States,  and  theic 
can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  continuance  in 
other  States  is  due 
largely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  market- 
hunters  and  restaura- 
teurs ui>on  the  legisla- 
tures concerned. 

MRS.  sage's  gift  OF 


A    men 


on   ha 


hern  sint't)  ^""^  '"^^"  made  above  of 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage's 
recent  noble  assistance  to  the  cause  of 
bird  preservation  in  buying,  as  a  perma- 
nent bird  refuge  Marsh  Island,  which  is 
situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  immediately 
west  of  the  Mississippi  delta  region.     The 


("Apparently  thji 


lo  has  valuable  trei-s 
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island  is  about  eighteen  miles  Iobr,  by  about 
nine  miles  wide,  and  contains  about  75,000 
acres.  It  is  chiefly  marsh-iand  dotted  by 
numerous  lakes  and  ponds  and  threaded  by  a 
labyrinth  of  creeks  and  bayous,  so  it  is  an 
ideal  winter  retreat  for  waterfowl,  especially 
mallards,  black  ducks,  teal  and  canvasback 
ducks,  besides  blue  geese  and  snow  geese, 
herons,  bitterns,  loons,  rails,  and  shore-birds. 
But  there  is  also  good  shelterand  plenty  of  nat- 
ural food  for  the  migratory  insectivorous  birds. 
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The  dedication  of  this  inland  in  the  future 
to  bird-preser\-ation  is  none  the  less  satisfac- 
tory to  the  friends  of  that  cause,  .for  the  rea- 
son that  for  the  past  fifty  years  it  has  been 
one  of  the  (greatest  wildfowl  slaughtering 
grounds  on  this  continent.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  ducks  and  geese  were  shot  there  for 
the  markets  of  New  Orleans,  St,  Louis,  Cin- 


cinnati, and  Chicago.    The  acquirement  of 

the  island  as  a  bird  refuge  was  due  primarily 

'  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Mcllhenny 

of  .'\very  Island,  near  hy,  and  Mr.  Charles 
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MAP  OF  MARSH   ISLAND.  WHICH  MRS.  SAGE  HAS   BOUGHT    AS  A   BIRD   REFUGE 

Willis  Ward,  for  it  was  thty  «iio  secured  im  would  gladly  iiccej)!  [his  responsibility 
option  on  it  and  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  guardianship. 
jiersuading  Mrs.  Sage  to  buy  it, — at  a  price 
of  about  Si50,ooo.  Apparently  it  is  the  in- 
tention eventually  to  offer  this  new  bird 
sanctuary  as  a  gift  to  the  nation,  provided  the 
federal  government  or  the  State  of  Louisiana 
will  undertake  to  preserve  it  for  that  purjwse 


WHAT   WILL  CONGREyS  IX)? 

Because  of  the  novelty  of  the  proposal 
volved,  it  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  predict 
hat  will  be  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward 


md  to  protect  it  against  poachers.    In  all   the  "Federal  migratory  bird  bill,"  as  it  has 
probability  the  Department  of  Agriculture  come  to  be  known.     The  fact,  however,  thai 
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■WILL  YOU   LEAVE  ANY  ONE  OF  THEM  OPEN>" 

in  MiiMi""  "i  Itic  Biivnq  bill,  prohibiling  the  iak  of  gamt-bitds  in  Xcn-  Yor 
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MARSH   ISLAND   AS  IT   WAS 


three  measures  advocating  federal  protection  dream  of  visionary  sentimeatalists.  Indeed, 
for  the  birds,  were  unanimously  reported  to  the  measure  not  only  has  the  earnest  sup- 
Congress  last  year  after  having  had  careful  port  of  naturalists,  but  has  been  declared 
consideration  by  the  Senate  and  House  com-  sound  by  several  lawyers  who  were  engaged 
mittees  concerned,  certainly  indicates  that  to  look  into  the  legality  of  the  principle 
those  bodies  did  not  regard  the  project  as  a  in\'olved. 
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THE  NEW  WOMAN  IN  THE  MOHAM- 
MEDAN WORLD 

BY  SAINT  NIHAL  SINGH 

WHETHER  you  roam  leisurely  through  Riza  Bey,  who  gained  renown  for  himself  as 
the  Mohammedan  world,  splotched,  as  the  President  of  the  Turkish  Chamber  of 
it  is,  over  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia — as  the  Deputies,  and  is  known  to  be  an  ardent  advo- 
writer  recently  had  the  privilege  of  doing — or  cate  of  female  education.  So  radical  is  she 
whether  you  carefully  study  the  develop-  that  it  is  whispered  she  has  been  privately 
ments  of  Islam  from  your  library  table,  no  instructedby  the  "Young  Turks"  to  dampen 
feature  of  present-day  Moslem  life  is  so  out-  her  ardor  in  advocating  greater  freedom  for 
standing  as  the  transformation  through  which  women,  lest  her  sermons  may  prove  too  much 
its  female  sex  is  passing,  which  already  has  of  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  erstwhile  quiet 
given  the  various  Islamic  countries  their  van-  harems.  A  shining  member  of  this  dever 
guardof  "new"  women,  and  is  steadily  bring-  coterie  is  Hallideh  Edib  Hanoum,  wife  of 
ing  forward  the  masses  of  femininity  who  lag  Professor  Salih  Zeky  Bey,  of  the  Imp>erial 
behind.  In  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  University  at  Constantinople,  who  holds  the 
Egypt,  the  principal  lands  populated  by  fol-  distinction  of  being  the  first  Turkish  woman 
lowers  of  the  Prophet,  this  phenomenon  is  so  to  secure  an  academic  degree.  Even  as  a 
prominent  that  he  who  runs  may  see  it.  child  she  was  exceedingly  bright,  and  was 

decorated,  when  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  by 
THE  NEW  WOMAN  OF  NEW  TURKEY  the  whimsical  Abdul  Hamid  in  a  moment  of 

generosity,  for  translating  an  English  book 

No  dispassionate  review  of  the  events  into  her  mother-tongue.  She  contributes  to 
which  culminated  in  the  removal  of  Abdul  the  current  literature  of  her  land,  and  has 
Hamid  from  the  throne  four  years  ago  and  the  written  several  volumes.  Miss  Nazli  Halid, 
elevation  of  Mehmet  V.  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  second  Mohanmiedan  woman  of  Turkey 
Turkey,  can  ignore  the  part  played  by  the  to  obtain  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  is 
new  woman  in  making  the  coup  dUat  success-  equally  prominent  as  a  worker  for  the  eleva- 
ful.    The  fair  relations  of  the  male  conspira-   tion  of  her  sex. 

tors,  secured  by  their  sex  from  the  workings  Among  the  other  female  Turkish  authors 
of  Abdul  Hamid*s  spy  system,  carried  mes-  may  be  mentioned  Naghier  Hanoum;  Fatima 
sages  from  one  leader  to  another,  thus  con-  Alih6  Hanoum,  daughter  of  Jevdet  Pasha, 
necting  up  the  various  wires  which  finally  famous  as  a  statesman  and  historian,  and 
fused  into  the  revolt.  Take  these  women  Emine  Semie  Hanoum,  her  younger  sister; 
plotters  out  of  the  Turkish  revolution  and  it  and  Abdul  Hak's  sister,  a  popular  poetess, 
is  hard  to  conceive  just  how  the  finely  These  and  many  others  contribute  to  the  col- 
meshed  net  of  espionage  so  ingeniously  spread  imms  of  Hanoum  lar  GazeUaise — "Women's 
over  his  whole  realm  by  the  deposed  Sultan  Gazette" — published  from  Constantinople, 
could  have  been  cheated  of  its  prey.  Some  of  them  are  conversant  with  French, 

To-day  the  new  woman  is  playing  just  as  German,  or  English,  in  addition  to  their  own 
useful  a  r61e  in  the  Near  East  as  she  enacted  language,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  they  speak  and 
during  the  days  of  the  revolution.  At  the  write  Persian  and  ancient  and  modem  Greek 
moment  these  words  are  being  written,  mem-  as  well.  The  most  distinguishing  character- 
bers  of  the  fair  sex  belpnging  to  the  most  istic  of  each  member  of  this  enlightened  sis- 
exclusive  families  in  Constantinople  are  sell-  terhood  is  an  irrepressible  passion  to  contrib- 
ing  flowers  on  the  street  to  raise  money  for  the  ute  her  mite  to  the  uplift  of  less  fortunate 
sufferers  from  the  earthquake  which  a  short  Turkish  women, 
time  ago  devastated  the  eastern  portion  of  the 

Ottoman    Empire.    What    episode    in    the  the  feminine  patriots  of  Persia 

checkered  past  of  the  Caliph's  capital  can 
comi>are  with  this  innovation!  The  part  played  by  the  new  woman  in 

Prominent  in  the  ranks  of  advanced  Turk-  Persia's  national  crises  during  recent  years  is 
ish  women  is  Selma  Hanoum,  the  sister  of  no  less  significant  than  that  enacted  by  their 
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Turkish  sisters.  Wlien  the  constitution  was  loans  upon  the  country,  and  helped  them  in 
given  to  the  people  of  Iran,  the  progressive  their  endeavor  to  prevent  the  tide  of  Russian 
women  of  the  land  of  Omar  went  into  ecsta-  aggression  from  submerging  their  country, 
sies  over  it.  Some  of  them  wrote  hallelujahs  One  of  their  many  efforts  in  this  connection 
congratulating  the  nation  upon  securing  a  took  the  form  of  a  demonstration  in  the 
more  liberal  form  of  government,  and  ex-  Mrjlis  or  parliament.  Scores  of  ladies 
pressed  the  desire  to  take  part  in  the  demon-  emerged  from  the  shadowy  seclusion  of  the 
strations  that  celebrated  the  assembling  of  harems  that  had  sheltered  them  throughout 
the  first  parliament  at  Teheran.  Subse-  their  existence  from  contact  with  the  work-a- 
quently,  when  Mohammed  AH  sought  to  day  world,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  the 
crush  out  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  and  Parliament  house.  Arrived  there,  they  in- 
plunged  them  into  a  civil  war,  some  of  the  sisted  upon  being  given  a  hearing  by  the 
women  assisted  the  revolution  by  conlribu-  representatives  of  the  nation.  Their  faces 
ting  to  its  exchequer  the  money  secured  by  were  veiled  in  the  orthodox  style,  but  the  eyes 
selling  their  pers<mal  jewels  and  ornaments;  that  gazed  upon  the  unfamiliar  scene  flashed 
and  lent  their  aid  to  their  mutinous  menfolk  fire.  Realizing  that  he  had  to  deal  with  an 
by  transmitting  political  documents  through  unusually  delicate  situation,  the  President 
the  medium  of  the  women  relations  of  other  diplomatically  decided  to  receive  the  deputa- 
leaders  who  passed  them  on  to  their  relatives  tion.  Thereupon  the  ladies  dramatically 
of  the  opposite  sex,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  proceeded  to  impress  the  members  of  Parlia- 
subtle  endless  chain  of  communication  which  ment  with  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  bold 
defied  detection.  .\  few  even  went  the  front  to  Slav  encroachment,  not  hesitating,  it 
length  of  demonstrating  their  love  for  free-  is  stated  by  responsible  authorities,  to  flour- 
dom  by  actually  donning  masculine  attire,  ish  revolvers  and  vow  to  take  the  lives  of 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  and  taking  their  husbands  and  sons  and  kill  themselves 
part  in  the  fighting.  if  their  petition  was  ignored. 

Some  of  the  public-spirited  women  of  the  The  Persian   women   have  been  equally 

Shah's  domain  sought  to  dissuade  the  states-  helpful  in  constructi\e  work.     Mr.  Morgan 

men  from  fastening  the  incubus  of  foreign  Shuster  relates  in  his  recently  published  work, 
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"The  Strangling  of  Persia,"  that  a  woman 
volunteered  to  furnish  him  certain  figures 
which  were  badly  needed  by  the  Finance  De- 
partment, of  which  he  then  was  the  head, 
which  no  one  else  could  give.  Although  she 
endangered  her  own  life  and  fortune  as  well  as 
that  of  her  family  by  her  act,  she  readily  gave 
aid  to  the  government.  Other  feminine  pa- 
triots of  Iran  have  set  themselves  to  work  to 
educate  girls  and  young  women  and  inspire 
them  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  national 
entity  and  the  advancement  of  emancipation. 

TilK   ADVANCED   MOSLEM   WOMKN   OF    INDIA 

The  (>o,ooo,ooo  Mohammedans  of  India, 
who,.unlike  their  fellow- religionists  in  Turkey 
and  Persia,  are  not  convulsed  by  political 
spasms,  but  under  the  peaceful  conditions 
s.  I.  urcd  to  them  by  the  firm  hand  of  Great 
liriiain,  are  quietly  endeavoring  to  rise  from 
the  abyss  in  which  they  have  lived  ever  since 
the  dciwnfall  of  the  Mogul  Empire — a  task, 
for  all  its  lack  of  ostentation,  no  less  arduous 
than  the  spectacular  revolutionary  process 
through  which  the  two  westerly  Moslem 
nations  are  passing — are  being  heljied  in  their 
lal>or  in  no  mean  measure  by  the  women  of 
their  community. 

I'rominent  in  the  ranks  of  Indian  Moham- 
medan leaders  is  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  who 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
only  woman  in  the  Islamic  worid  ruling  in 


her  own  name  and  right.  Though  she  ha^ 
not  seen  fit  to  cast  aside  the  veil,  she  is  reoo^- 
nized  by  all  authorities  to  be  an  effidmt  ad- 
ministrator of  her  native  state,  nestling  in  the 
heart  of  India,  which  has  an  area  of  nearly 
7,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
1,000,000  souls.  She  has  established  se\-erai 
schools  for  girls  and  has  made  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  medical  treatment  of  her  female 
subjects.  Whenever  she  tours  through  any 
portion  of  her  territory,  she  makes  special 
inquiries  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
women,  and  issues  special  orders  to  promote 
their  welfare  and  happiness.  On  her  rec«tt 
return  to  India  from  a  trip  to  England  and 
Europe  she  set  apart  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
endow  a  college  for  women  at  Delhi,  wluch, 
judging  from  the  details  that  have  leaded  out, 
promises  to  be  a  most  up-to-date  institutimi 
in  every  particular.  By  means  of  lectures, 
she  is  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  bestir 
the  Moslems  in  all  parts  of  Hindostan  and 
inspire  them  to  march  forward  in  the  path  of 
progress. 

This  Mohammedan  queen's  example  is 
being  emulated  by  the  Begum  of  Janjira,  the 
consort  of  the  NJwab  of  the  state  of  that 
name  located  in  the  Bombay  Presidenc>'. 
She  has  induced  her  husband  to  set  up  many 
modem  female  schools  in  his  domains,  anil 
just  recently  has  established  a  woman's  dub 
in  her  capital. 

Many  other  enlightened  Moslem  womn 
of  India,  of  lesser  station,  are  working  hard  to 
advance  the  cause  of  feminism  in  their  com- 
munity. To  mention  only  a  few  of  these 
propagandists:  A  Mohammedan  widow  of 
Calcutta  conducts  a  school  for  girls  of  exclu- 
sive families,  who,  on  account  of  prevailing 
prejudices,  have  not  hitherto  been  permitted 
by  their  relatives  to  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  opi>ortunities  offered  by  the 
government.  In  Delhi,  the  new  imperial 
center  of  Hindostan,  an  Islamite  woman  edits 
a  monthly  periodical,  every  page  of  which  is 
brimful  of  inspiration  for  feminine  uplift. 
From  Lahore — an  important  Mohammedan 
center  in  India — Miss  Fatima  (the  daughter 
of  Mahbub  Alam,  a  celebrated  joumalisll 
issues  another  such  publication  befittingly  en- 
titled Shareef  ^/fti— "Gentlewoman." 

PK<)GRF,SSI\'E    WOMEN    OF   tGYPI 

In  Egj'pt,  where,  on  account  of  the  British 
occupation,  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  live 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  their  con- 
freres in  India,  Princess  Nazli,  an  aunt  of  the 
Khedive,  is  performing  a  task  akin  to  that 
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undertaken  in  Hindostan  by  the  Begums  of  the  new  man  in  Moslem  lands 

Bhopal   and  Janjira.    Hei^elf  highly  edu- 
cated, enjoying  the  advantage  of  European       Concurrently  with  the  advent  of  the  new 
travel,  and  emancipated  to  the  extent  of  woman  in  Moslem  lands,  a  new  type  of  man 
receiving  male  visitors  at  her  receptions,  she  also  has  made  his  app>earance.    Educated 
is  urging  the  men  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  either  in  the  Occident  or  nurtured  on  West- 
to  realize  that  female  education  constitutes  ern  education  in  his  own  country,  it  is  given 
the  pivotal  point  of  their  national  well-being,  to  him  to  realize  that  no  race  can  progress  and 
Recently  a  paper  prei>ared  by  Bahisht-d-  develop  in  a  properly  balanced  manner  if 
Badia,  daughter  of  Hafni  Nasif ,  an  influential  one-half  of  it  is  left  imeducated  and  back- 
Egyptian,  was  read  at  a  Moslem  gathering  at  ward,  and  that  the  modernization  of  man 
Heliopolis,    a   suburb   of   Cairo,   in   which,  alone  will  not  be  able  to  lift  up  the  nation, 
amongst  other  things,  she  asked  that  parents  but  that  it  must  simultaneously  be  accom- 
who  could  afford  it  should  be  compelled  to  panied  by  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
give   at  least   primary   schooling   to   their  the  women.    Awake  to  this  fact,  he  under- 
daughters;  that  better  hospital  and  dispensary  stands  that  something  more  is  required  than 
facilities   should   be   provided ,  for   women,  progress  along  military,  naval,  industrial,  and 
females  admitted  into  the  medical  colleges,  commercial  lines,  if  the  Moslems  want  to  rise 
and  a  nurse  and  midwife  maintained  in  every  in  the  scale  of  nations  to  the  height  achieved 
city  and  village  in  Egypt  to  attend  women;  by   the  Americans   and   Europeans.    They 
that  special  schools  should  be  established  to  must  free  their  women  from  the  hampering 
teach  girls  domestic  science  and  the  care  of  social  customs  that  make  it  impossible  for 
children;  that  a  competent  teacher  should  be  them  to  advance,  give  them  an  education 
employed  in  every  educational  institution  to  that  will  enlighten,  ennoble,  and  liberalize 
instruct  the  female  pupils  in  good  manners  them,   and  reorganize  society  so  that  the 
and  the  tenets  of  their  religion;   that  a  uni-  gentler  sex  shall  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
versity  for  women   should  be  established;  grow,  with  that  enjoyed  by  the  males, 
that  the  practice  of  polygamy  should  be  dis-       This  attitude  is  not  merely  reflected  in 
continued;  and  that  the  hiring  of  women  to  words,  but  finds  expression  in  the  actions  of 
stand  around  the  coflSn  at  funerals  beating  the  new  man  of  the  Moslem  world.     For  in- 
their  breasts  and  faces  should  be  forbidden,  stance,  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  rules. 
While  some  time  must  elapse  before  these  over  nearly  83,000  square  miles  of  territory 
reforms  can  be  put  into  actual  operation,  and  more  than  13,250,000  people  (the  largest 
their  enunciation  by  Mme.  Badia  and  several  area  and  population  administered  by  any 
other  women  agitators  shows  the  direction  in  native  chief  in  India),  whose  forefathers  pos- 
which  the  wind  is  blowing  in  Egypt.  sessed  as  large  harems  as  any  in  the  world. 

Not  a  few  Moslem  women  of  the  NUe-land  is  monogamous, 
have  lately  displayed  Pan-Islamic  sentiments       The  changed  attitude  of  the  new  type  of 
by  collecting   funds  to  help  Turkey  fight  Mohammedan  man,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
Italian  aggression  in  Tripoli.     Mme.  Zubei-  is  resulting  in  bettering  the  status  of  the 
den  Hanem  Falhi,  who  collected  over  $4,000  female  members  of  their  community.  Indeed, 
and  forwarded  it  to  the  Turkish  Minister  for  it  must  be  plainly  stated  that  these  men  are 
War,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  leading  spirit  the  backbone  of  the  movement  which  has 
amongst  Egyptian   feminine  Pan-Islamites,   created  the  vanguard  of  new  Islamic  women, 
Attention  may  be  directed,  in  passing,  to  the  and  which  is  rapidly  filing  the  fetters  of  the 
fact  that  many  Mohammedan  women  have  females  of  the  race, 
distinguished  themselves  in  warfare  against 
the  Italians  in  Tripoli  during  recent  battles.      missionary  activitiks  and  influences 

To-day,  as  one  surveys  the  whole  Moham- 
medan world,  similar  examples  of  the  new  The  birth  of  the  modernized  t>pe  of  hu- 
woman  are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  manity,  of  both  sexes,  in  Moslem  lands  im- 
there.  Many  of  them  have  taken  it  upon  doubtedly  is  due  to  the  impact  of  the  Occident 
themselves  to  oi>en  small  academies  to  edu-  upon  the  Orient,  the  missionary  influence 
cate  girls,  to  wTite  and  translate  books,  to  playing  a  large  part  in  the  liberalization  of 
conduct  newspapers  and  magazines  devoted  Mohammedan  men  and  women.  It  is  note- 
to  feminine  interests,  to  advance  learning  worthy  that  in  every  Mussulman  country, 
amongst  the  members  of  their  sex,  and  to  without  a  single  exception,  the  first  girls* 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  their  sisters  by  medi-  school  was  established  under  the  auspices  and 
cal ministration,  nursing,  and  settlement  work,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Western 
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'and  eke  AmcricAr,  rr^i^.i^  tci-tbtr'.  T'r- 
rlay  >»"  fart  lA  the  M(^f-,>ir,  ^'irc  ■'V.'-.  *.:■>► 
«fX«ept»"n  of  Ai)^^u^.bt2S.  »K;'.h  *;.'..  t:.-,- 
f^rmly  repel>>  the  Oiri'-tiwr,  pr'i^ja&r^-d-tr  i* 
-^  ithriut  *uch  misMi^irun-  xc^/iem^. 

A"-  a  nile  these  ir-iiautkiT-*  are  <»:'  a,-.  *>- 
fTi«itary  character,  ar-d  or.iy  ieai:n  tht  rvii- 
y^efits  of  the  three  K  •■.  a  ;i;;lc  -*ti>.z,  aryi 
*-«mt>ie    'i'lmtMk    ecjtifjmy.    Gir,-    •■f    i.. 
^  lasses  are  ailmitted.  aniJ  in  all  ca-e-  ',i^ft^y- 
^ixina  i^  sufwrdinalcl  to  tdu-ia tio.iA!  -irork. 
y-Jo«e^"cr,  here  and  there  the  rr.i— i^narie*  arc 
^.^^nducting  academies 
^-bere  the  highest  form 
^^f  culture  is  imparted 
^,^c\u^iveiy  u>  younj; 
l^t^iies.  Themwil  pmm- 
Sficnt   endeavor   of 
t  his  kind  is  the  Ameri- 
^i»n  College  for  Girls  in 
^on  stantinople,  estal^- 
|ij,hedini87iaJiahigh 
^t-h<wl.   and   in    itt(/i 
^3,ised  f  >  the  sutusof  a 
^^llefte.     Most  of  the 
,flemt>ersof  iu  faculty 
jjfc  American  women 
^•ith  American  uniier- 
sity  di|>lomas,  and  it 
It;    beinc    maintained 
through  the  lilierality 
<,f    American    philan- 
thropists.    At  present 
it  has  i2Spupils,alwul 
^i  of  them  Moslems 
who  are  taught  Knglist 
literature  and  c(im|M)si 
tion,  German,  French 
vernacular,  mathe 
matics,  the  Bible 
'  physiology,  history 
physics,  Latin,  Greek, 

chemistry,  biology,  " ""'" '^' 'iprfs'l" 

ethics, and  music.  .An- 
other institution  maintained  by  missionaries 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Moslem 
lands  is  the  Isabella  Thoburn  College  at 
Lucknow,  India,  which  alsi>  owes  its  existence 
to  American  gcnerosiiy. 

GOVFRSUnNT  SCHOOLS    FOR   OIRLS 

These  missionary  scht«i!s  are  l>(;ing  supple- 
mented by  female 'academies  established  and 
conducted  by  the  varitms  governments.  The 
Turki.'ih  administration,  despite  its  financial 
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"'iiviuetea  rjy  the  varmus  govei 
T^ki.'ih  administration,  desjii 
difficulties  and  |>erple\ing  war  problem,  has 
provided  girls'  schools  of  a  more  or  less  mod- 
ern type  in  all  the  principal  cities,  while  in  the 


o-sq-j*  in  iht «_ 

iA  iity.t^  to  aearaJny  thr  Vianr.  "tt  ^»t-    7. 

aCf.-.ialety.  iXaSed  i&ftitmiion  sex  i^  — _;. 
bLZ  Of  teachers  at  Cotnt^naiMipit:  Bxt^ 
mttiica!  acd  nuraag  ti^xnxtg:  and  tr,  n  I 
•^^sKsticsciencracadnnMs — zH  kv^a 
'i-.-e  beneit  of  the  fair  ses.     Tl»  Pevv^,   ^ 
n-.L-.L^lraliitn,  io  spite  01  the  chacxk  gy^ 
iti  acairs.  has  doI  altofmlicr  forpotla:  s- :? 

matto'.  IzM^a. «  : 
Ihe  MohafDce:: 
countries,  is  ebdk  : 
tuoate  in  this  icsper. 

a    DCtVOr^    oi    irvir 

^schools  bein^  <fvt3: 
over  the  rbole  pa~~ 
sula.  there  betne  hie 
schools  and  ooOc^ 
maintained  bv  tit 
Brills -Indian  Gm- 
ernment  eidua^^ 
for  wfHnen.  The  Briti^ 
occupation  of  Egypt 
has  been  instrtunentaJ 
in  bringing  similar 
blessings  to  the  Mos- 
lem woman  of  theEaod 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Lord 
Kitchener,  the  new 
Agent-General  at 
Cairo,  is  disf^ying 
commendable  energj- 
in  multiplying  giris' 
schools  and  is  sanguine 
about  the  advance  of 
female  education  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 
, -.ti;  .,1  tht  eman,i  aiioi.  ^^^ Europcan occupa- 

lUmcni"^""""""' ""  '''^°   °^    ^^^  northern 

belt  and  other  Islamic 
Ijarts  of  .\frica  is  gradually  resulting  in  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  rising  generation  of  women. 
These  direct  agencies  for  Moslem  feminine 
])rogress  are  being  supplemented,  in  an  indi- 
rect manner,  by  the  presence  of  American  and 
Eurojiean  women,  who  to-day  are  to  be  found 
in  all  jiarts  of  the  world,  and  whose  example 
unconsciously  and  involuntarily  is  tending 
toward  the  freeing  of  Mohammedan  women 
from  handicapping  customs. 

The  sum  total  of  the  effect  of  these  agencies 
is  evident  in  the  presence  of  the  vanguard  of 
new  women,  who,  in  small  numbers,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  Islamic  lands,  as  it  also  is  apparent 
in  the  recruits  from  the  uneducated  women. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

THIS  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, beginning  with  the  June  number.  "  Big  Business  and  the  Citizen,"  by  the  same 
author  as  the  present  article,  was  published  in  two  parts  in  June  and  July.  It  was  followed 
by  "The  Sorrower  and  the  Money  Trust,"  by  A.  W.  Atwood,  "The  Efficiency  of  Labor,"  by 
Charles  B.  Going,  "The  Investor,"  by  A.  H.  Gleason,  "The  Middleman,"  by  A.  W.  Atwood. 
The  series  now  closes  with  "The  Captain  of  Industry  "  printed  below. 

It  is  believed  that  the  general  plan,  which  has  been  outlined  in  these  articles,  will  do 
more  to  prevent  the  development  and  continuance  of  monopoly  than  any  of  the  more  drastic 
remedies  which  have  been  tried  or  suggested.  Though  not  presented  as  a  panacea,  it  will 
draw  the  fangs  of  the  predatory  representatives  of  Big  Business,  while  bringing  no  injury  to 
legitimate  enterprise. 

Publicity  of  all  the  essential  facts  of  organization,  methods  and  operation  of  those  con- 
cerns which  have  control  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  field  in  any  industry  is  the  keynote. 
The  facts  are  to  be  obtained  by  a  Commission  on  Interstate  Trade,  which  will  substitute 
for  the  haphazard  methods  now  being  tried,  a  firm  and  orderly  procedure. 

In  the  present  article  the  official  representative  of  Big  Business  is  discussed  under  the 
title,  "The  Captain  of  Industry."  The  invaluable  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Society 
are  shown ;  but  it  is  also  indicated  that  he  has,  in  later  years,  wandered  far  from  his  legitimate 
function.  He  has  in  many  cases,  become  a  speculator  instead  of  a  manufacturer,  and  our 
industrial  efficiency  has  been  threatened  and  our  industrial  progress  has  been  halted  thereby. 
Mr.  Thompson  shows  that  imder  a  regime  of  Publicity  the  Captain  of  Industry  will  be  forced 
to  return  to.  his  proper  task,  namely,  making  the  most  effective  combination  of  men  and 
materials,  to  his  own  advantage  and  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  INDUSTRY 

BY  HOLLAND  THOMPSON 

(Assistant  Professor  of  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

AT  a  public  dinner  in  New  York  a  year  ago  nant,  however,  has  not  yet  comprehended 
the  subject  for  discussion  was  "The  Re-  the  message, 
lation  of  Government  to  Business."  One  of  Such  industrial  survivals  of  past  ages  do 
the  speakers  opened  his  address  with  the  fol-  not  realize  that  they  are  living  in  a  new 
lowing  striking  sentence:  "The  most  remark-  world.  They  do  not  see  that  th^  are 
able  thing  about  the  relations  of  the  govern-  loudly  proclaiming  the  divine  right  of"^  kings 
ment  to  business  seems  to  me  to  be  that  it  is  to  an  age  which  has,  decisively  and  finally, 
necessary  to  discuss  them  at  all."  repudiated  that  doctrine.  The  story  of 
This  statement  expresses  better  than  pages  King  Canute  conveys  no  meaning  to  Uiem. 
of  description  the  attitude  of  many  exponents  We  are  tdd  that  this  monarch  set  up  his 
of  Big  Business  to-day.  Business  must  not  throne  on  the  seashore  and  commanded  the 
be  impeded  in  its  triumphal  progress.  No  waves  to  refrain  from  approaching  him.  The 
wrong  may  be  righted,  no  injustice  may  be  waves  wet  the  royal  feet,  and  if  the  throne 
checked  because  such  action  would  "disturb  had  not  been  removed  would  have  drenched 
business."  Years  ago  such  an  attitude  was  and  overwhelmed  the  royal  person.  This 
even  more  common,  but  in  these  days  many  happened  900  years  ago,  and  similar  com- 
of  our  industrial  kings  have  seen  the  hand-  mands  to  respect  royalty  are  no  more  power- 
writing  on  the  wall,  and  have  amended  their  ful  to-day.  Our  Captain  of  Industry  must 
speech  if  not  their  practices.    A  large  rem-  come  to  realize  this  fact. 
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• 

Who  Is  this  Captain  of  Industry?  the  personal   recommendation   of  satisfied 

customers.  •They  kept  no   elaborate    cost 

That  grim  old  Scot,  Thomas  Carlyle,  is  sheets  but  the  size  of  the  plant  was  such  that 
credited  with  coining  the  phrase  "  Captain  of  the  eye  of  the  master  was  everywhere.  Gen- 
Industry,"  which  has  now  passed  into  com-  erally  he  had  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
mon  speech,  though,  as  often  happeas,  with  eflfidency  of  the  different  departments,  and  <rf 
a  meaning  somewhat  changed.  The  Captain  th^  individual  workmen,  though  the  modem 
of  Industry  whom  Carlyle  knew,  was  the  efficiency  engineer  might  be  able  to  show  him 
strong  man  who  had  struggled  to  the  front,  many  weak  places. 

often  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  He  Men  such  as  these,  and  their  establish- 
was  the  potter,  knowing  his  trade,  who  had  ments,  were  the  product  of  their  times, 
become  the  master  first  of  a  few  wheels,  and  They  were  public  benefactors,  for  they 
then  of  many;  or  the  cotton  spinner,  who  had  seized  upon  neglected  opportimities  and 
gathered  a  few  operatives  around  him,  and  transformed  crude  material  into  the  necessi- 
had  seen  his  plant  expand  until  he  counted  ties  of  life.  Capital  alone  or  labor  alone  is  in- 
his  workmen  by  the  hundred.  Under  his  effective.  The  man  who  combines  them  in 
charge  the  raw  materials  had  been  subdued  due  proportion  renders  high  service,  and  de- 
and  made  to  serve  mankind.  Because  he  was  serves  much  from  society.  By  them  the 
able  to  make  better  combinations  of  men  and  machine  was  brought  into  service  to  replace 
materials  than  his  fellows  he  rose  from  the  the  more  wasteful  methods  of  former  da3rs. 
ranks.  Jealousy  and  envy  hardly  touched  them,  for  it 

We  have  seen  a  similar  development  in  was  agreed  that  their  success  was  deserved. 
America.    The  Studebaker  brothers,  skilful   „      .i^...      rr..     ^»         .       -i 
in  wood  and  iron,  made  good  wagons,  and  a  ^^  ^^  ^^P^"^  ^/  ^JTJ^^^'^  ^*^^«^  ^  ^ 
little  factory  was  set  up.    Gradually  it  ex-  ^^^^  ^^  ^y 

panded  as  the  demand  grew,  other  kinds  of.  Such  was  the  Captain  of  Industry  in  an 
vehicles  were  added,  and  the  Studebaker  earlier,  simpler  America,  but  such  conditions 
name  is  now  known  far  and  wide.  In  a  log  did  not  last.  As  the  business  grew  to  great- 
hut  Washington  Duke  manufactured,  crudely  ness,  too  often  he  or  his  son  developed  less 
and  roughly,  the  tobacco  grown  upon  his  few  attractive  traits.  He  began  to  think  of  him- 
acres,  and  then  sold  the  product  it  retail  from  self  as  made  of  different  clay.  His  achieve- 
a  wagon.  The  little  factory  grew  during  his  ments  seemed  to  him  not  of  a  different  degree 
lifetime  into  a  great  establishment  which  sent  but  of  a  different  character.  To  the  great 
its  products  around  the  world.  A  half-  god  Success,  as  typified  by  his  business,  he 
century  ago  John  B.  Stetson  with  two  work-  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  public,  his  work- 
men began  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Now  men,  and  in  extreme  cases  his  family, 
the  employees  are  numbered  in  the  thou-  When  the  public  interest  conflicted  with 
sands.  A  little  woolen  mill  with  a  dozen  the  apparent  success  of  his  business,  so  much 
looms  established  by  a  weaver  who  had  saved  the  worse  for  the  public.  If  the  people  re- 
a  few  dollars,  has  in  the  course  of  time  come  fused  to  yield  to  his  demands  he  bribed  or 
to  clothe  many  thousands.  Go  back  into  our  bullied  their  representatives, — aldermen,  leg- 
industrial  history  and  hundreds  of  similar  islators,  or  even  judges.  Naturally  there  was 
instances  present  themselves.  resentment  and  in  many  cases  our  Captain  of 

These  nien  had  no  advantages  over  their  Industry  went  into  politics,  finding  it  easier 
neighbors,  other  than  their  skill,  their  shrewd-  to  arrange  that  only  men  easily  influenced 
ness,  and  their  ability  to  manage  the  men  they  were  elected  to  office. 

called  in  to  work  for  them.  Their  factories  Once  the  employer  and  his  men  had  felt 
were  their  pride,,  their  workmen  often  their  that  they  were  working  together  toward  a 
friends  and  neighbors,  who  came  to  them  for  common  end;  but  gradually  the  former  began 
advice  and  counsel  when  difficulties  appeared,  to  look  upon  the  latter  as  no  more  than  a  part 
Around  their  factories  grew  up  little  \allages,  of  his  machinery  of  production.  In  his  own 
many  of  which  have  become  flourishing  eyes  he  became  a  superior  being  "giving 
cities.  work "  to  those  of  a  lower  order.    Sympathy 

They  bought  their  materials  as  cheaply  as  and  fellow  feeling  were  lost  and  the  workmen 
they  could  and  sold  their  product  for  the  best  b^an  to  think  of  rebellion.  These  attempts 
price  they  could  get.  They  put  honest  mate-  to  thwart  his  will  were  met  with  mingled 
rial  and  honest  work  into  their  goods  striving  astonishment  and  rage  by  our  conquering 
to  make  them  durable  rather  than  cheap.  Caesar,  who  could  not  comprehend  such 
Their  advertising  was  effective  and  cheap, —  insolence.    He  was  too  much  obsessed  by 
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self  to  develop  a  social  consdousness.  In  one  reverse.  The  common  stock  of  the  old  Amer- 
respect  at  least  he  was  a  thoroughgoing  in-  ican  Tobacco  Company  and  its  affiliated 
dividualist.  He  believed  in  perfect  Uberty —  organizations,  in  the  beginning,  was  chiefly 
for  himself.  water,  and  was  sold  with  difficulty.    After  a 

^,  ,^  ^  .  .  J-  T  ■,  .  Txrf  rr  timc  bonds  were  offered  the  holders  of  the 
The  New  Captatn   of  Jnd^fp   Who  Has  stock  in  exchange  for  the  certificates,  and  the 

Succeeded  the  Old  g^.^^  gravitated  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 

At  this  point  another  figure  comes  to  tlie  When  it  was  safely  concentrated,  dividends 
front  and  usurps  the  position  and  the  name  increased  enormously,  and  we  have  seen  the 
of  the  Captain  of  Industry.  The  latter  knew  stock  sell,  even  after  the  decree  of  dissolution 
his  particular  mode  of  production  from  raw  was  announced,  at  more  than  $500.  This 
material  to  finished  product.  The  usurper  case  though  more  flagrant  than  most  differs 
calls  himself  a  financier  and  seeks  control  of  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  others 
various  industries,  the  product  of  which  per-  which  might  be  mentioned.  The  story  is  told 
haps  he  has  hardly  seen.  He  neither  knows  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  Conmiissioner 
nor  cares  to  learn  the  processes  of  manufac-  of  Corporations. 

ture.    So  we  have  "raUroad  kings"  whose   „      y.. ,  ^      ,,      r^  j.,  -      t  r  ^    4      tt 
knowledge  of  that  complicated  activity  was  ^^  ^  ^"'^  New  Captatn  of  Industry  Use 
gained  in  a  parlor  car,  and  presidents  of  great  Jrower  f 

combinations,  dealing  with  the  primary  neces-  When  several  of  the  important  concerns  in 
sities  of  life,  whose  training  for  their  positions  every  line  of  industry  came  under  unified 
was  secured  in  a  law  office  or  a  banking  house,  control,  the  attempt  was  made  to  include 
In  fact  the  new  personages  deal  less  in  the  real  others,  peaceably  or  forcibly.  If  the  old- 
tangible  product  than  in  the  paper  evidences  of  fashioned  Captain  of  Industry  wished  to 
a  share  in  the  control  of  such  product.  They  preserve  the  independence  of  the  business 
are,  in  numerous  cases,  with  some  notable  which  he  or  his  father  had  built  up,  war  was 
exceptions,  not  manufacturers  but  promoters  declared,  for  the  managers  of  the  new  organi- 
and  speculators  who  expect  their  profits  from  zation  soon  learned  thai  the  anticipated  profits 
the  investing  rather  than  from  the  consuming  of  combination  could  not  be  reaped  unless 
public.  substantial  monopoly  was  secured. 

In  other  cases  they  are  but  "hired  men"  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  real 
placed  in  office  by  the  financial  interests  economies  in  concentration  and  combination, 
which  have  undertaken  to  combine  the  lead-  There  are  many  legitimate  opportunities  of 
ing  concerns  in  that  -particular  branch  of  reducing  expenses,  by  eliminating  waste  and 
industry.  Their  own  stake  in  the  business  is  duplication  of  effort.  Each  plant  may  do  the 
often  negligible,  except  as  they  may  receive  particular  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  best 
the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  employers'  fitted;  a  trade  secret,  or  an  improved  method 
table.  They  take  orders  from  a  board  of  becomes  the  conmion  property  of  all  the 
directors  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  and  trans-  mills,  the  selling  force  may  be  reduced,  or  the 
mit  them  to  their  subordinates.  Aifen,  even  same  force  may  be  spread  over  a  greater  terri- 
whole  establishments,  are  no  more  than  tory.  A  smaller  office  force  is  required,  and 
pawns  on  a  chessboard.  the  cost  of  supervision   may  be  reduced. 

There  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages  to 
The  New  Managers  Are  Sometimes  Successful  which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

The  war  on  the  independent  was  waged 

Justice  demands,  however,  that  we  ac-  with  scant  regard  to  fairness.  The  methods 
knowledge  that  these  financial  agents  have  of  attack  were  and  are  many.  We  have  seen 
sometimes  succeeded  better  than  might  have  prices  reduced  only  in  the  territory  of  a 
been  expected.  Sometimes  a  fresh  point  of  smaller  competitor,  we  have  seen  a  great  con- 
view,  a  mind  unfettered  by  the  routine  which  cem  making  several  grades  or  varieties  of 
has  bound  those  bred  in  that  particular  in-  product  reduce  the  price  of  one  below  cost  in 
dustry,  may  discover  opportunities  for  econ-  order  to  cripple  or  cnish  a  competitor  who 
omy  or  for  expansion  hitherto  unnoticed,  made  that  one  only.  We  have  seen,  and  we 
Such  cases  nevertheless  are  rare.  see  to-day,  wherever  the  combination  dares. 

Where  the  combination  is  successful,  those  the  attempt  to  force  the  buyer  or  the  lessee 
in  control  are  seldom  manufacturers  only,  to  deal  only  with  the  trust.  Confidential 
Their  chief  profits  come  not  in  dividends  but  agents  of  the  combination  have  sought  em- 
from  the  stock  market,  from  reorganizations,  ployment  with  the  independent,  or  his  em- 
from  exchange  of  stocks  for  bonds,  or  the  ployees   have    been  bribed    to  report    the 
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details  of  his  business  to  the  power  which  been  enriched  and  the  public  defrauded.    All 

was  striving  to  crush  him.  these  are  no  part  of  his  Intimate  functi<»is  as 

,^,.        r,  rr      ^      Ai     T  J  ^    J    A  a  manufacturer,  or  as  any  other  sort  of  a  busi- 

MysUnous  Forces  Hamper  the  Independent  ^^  ^^  ^^  matto-. 

Manufacturer 

This  modem  Captain  of  Industry  is,  as  was  ^*^    ^^«^^    ^^pmL^^^   Always   Mast 
said  above,  often  a  part  of  a  great  financial  rjjiciem 

organism  which  may  be  able  to  exert  pressure      Here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  <*mphag» 

upon  the  independent  in  various  other  ways,  the  fact  that  the  largest  concerns  are  not 

His  raw  materials  may  be  delayed  because  always  most  efficient.    There  seems  to  be 

the  cars  bringing  them  are  mysteriously  side-  a  point  beyond  which  increase  in  size  docs  not 

tracked  at  a  way  station;  or  the  railroad  may  invariably  afford  increased  economy,  at  least 

unexpectedly  fail  to  furnish  cars  to  carry  with  the  grade  of  managing  ability  so  far 

away  his  products;  or  his  bank  may  apolo-  developed.    It  seemed  to  be  generally  agreed 

getically  decline  to  extend  further  credit.  in  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Conmiit- 

To  what  extent  these  xmfair  and  dishonest  tee  on  Interstate  Commerce  last  winter,  that 

methods  have  been  employed  is  not  known  a  steel  plant  with  a  capital  of  $206,000,000, 

and  will  never  be  known.    Men,  jealous  of  for  example,  can  produce  and  sell,  at  least  as 

their  personal  honor,  exemplary  in  their  pri-  cheaply  as  the  Steel  Corporation.     The  point 

vate  Ufe,  patrons  of  art  and  learning,  liberal  of  high  efficiency  in  some  other  industries 

supporters  of  charitable  institutions,  have  by  may  be  reached  with  a  much  lower  capitali- 

some  queer  moral  twist  brought  themselves  to  zation. 

traffic  with  spies  and  informers.  They  have  "No  tree  reaches  quite  to  the  sky,"  is  a 
stooped  to  debauch  a  board  of  aldermen  or  a  phrase  which  may  be  applied  to  men  even 
legislature,  and  in  many  cases  the  voters  though  we  have  devdoped  financial  giants, 
themselves,  to  the  end  that  special  privileges  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  men  a  gen-^ 
begranted  them,  or  that  the  reasonable  appli-  eral,  however  skilful,  can*  use  effectively, 
cations  of  a  competitor  might  be  denied,  or  There  is  likewise  a  point  beyond  which  ev«i 
that  imfair  burdens  might  be  impose^  upon  industrial  generals  can  neither  think  nor 
him.  In  his  private  capacity  the  Captain  of  project  their  personalities.  Here  is  the  weak- 
Industry  often  has  a  conscience  which  he  does  ness  of  combinations  of  abnormal  size,  as  a 
not  exhibit  when  acting  for  his  corporation,  study  of  our  great  industrial   manmioths 

Why  Has  the  Captain  of  Industry  Thought      Le^r^ant  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 

Such  Acttons  Necessary?  ^^  ^^^  combination  may  be  able  to  get, 

One  cause  of  such  ruthless  attempts  to  gain  either  by  purchase,  or  by  ownership  of  the 

complete  control  was  the  failure  of  the  original  sourc^  of  supply,  cheaper  raw  materials  than 

combination  to  return  the  expected  profits  from  its  smaller  rivals.    Let  us  acknowledge  that 

operation.    The    plants    which    were    com-  it  may  reduce  materially  the  selling  cost 

bined  were  not  always  the  newest  or  the  best  Grant  further  that,  legitimately  or  ill^ti- 

equipped,  and  therefore  the  average  efficiency  mately,  it  can  cut  the  cost  of  transportation 

could  not  be  the  highest.    Almost  invariably  to  the  bone.    Suppose  also  that  its  heads, 

these  inferior  plants  were  taken  into  the  com-  through  their  financial  affiliations,  can  force 

bination  upon  an  inflated  valuation,  and  the  customers  to  buy  at  an  exorbitant  price.   Let 

concern  was  charged  with  a  floating  debt  so  us  agree  that  its  size  and  influence  can  assure 

enormous  that  the  fixed  charges  absorbed  the  it   an   abimdant   supply   of   capital    when 

greater  part  of  the  income.    If  the  stock  was  needed.    Grant  all  of  these — though  in  doing 

to  be  sold  some  profits  must  be  shown.  so  we  may  be  too  liberal — and  we  have  not 

But  it  is  in  this  capacity  of  speculator  that  told  the  whole  story.     The  important  factor 

our  modem  Captain  of  Industry  appears  to  of  Labor  engaged  in  production  must  be  con- 

the  least  advantage.    In  his  private  capacity  sidered. 
he  would  serve  as  a  trustee  with  imswerving 

honesty,  but  as  trustee  for  the  investor  in  the  Where  Big  Business  Fails  to  Produce  Results 
stocks  and  bonds  of  his  corporation  he  has 

often  been  guilty  of  practices  which  cannot  be      The  actual  labor  force  is  seldom  so  efficient, 

defended  under  any  code  of  morals  except  man  for  man,  in  these  great  combinations  as 

that  of  tooth  and  claw.    Mr.  Gleason  in  the  in  single  independent  concerns,  because  it  b 

October  number  of  the  Review  has  shown  not  so  well  handled.    Thomas  Carlyle  was 

some  of  the  methods  by  which  the  insider  has  not  an  economist  but  we  are  beginning  to 
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comprehend  that  in  his  wildest  frenzy  there  ing    power   into    irresponsible    hands.    No 

was  much  economic  truth.    For  example,  principle  is  more  firmly  fixed  than  that  taxes 

when  he  says,   "Love  of  men  cannot  be  may  not  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of 

bought  by  cash  payment  and  without  love  those  taxed.    Yet  this  is  not  the  most  serious 

men  cannot  endure  to  be  together,"  he  utters  reason  for  refusing  to  allow  the  Captain  of 

a  profound  truth.    How  can  men  feel  affec-  Industry  to  assiune  dictatorial  powers, 

tion  for  an  employer  who,  perhaps,  has  never  „      -Lf    i?  i    .•       at  .  ^l    i^    ^  o    •       ^i. 

seen  the  plant,  or  feel  loyalty  toward  a  force?  ^^'''^^  Exiorkon  Not  the  Most  Serums  Ob^ 

Big  Busmess  has  always  been  weakest  in  ^^^^*^  ^  Monopoly 
dealing  with  labor.  In  the  production  of  an  On  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  this 
article  in  which  the  chief  cost  is  the  raw  power  of  extorting  monopoly  price,  and  the 
material,  or  the  expense  of  distribution,  the  prolJability  of  seeing  the  power  exercised 
weakness  may  not  be  so  apparent  but  U  seems  must  be  the  most  serious  objection  to  monop- 
to  be  established  thai  as  the  proportion  of  labor  oly.  This  view  is  shortsighted  and  super- 
men, the  efficiency  of  Big  Business  declines,  fidal.    There  is  a  deeper  objection,  from  the 

Therefore  a  well  equipped  concern,  large  standpoint  of  the  public  welfare, 

enough  to  gain  economies  in  buying  and  sell-  The  greatest  evil  accompanying  monopoly  is 

ing, — ^provided  that  its  manager  be  corre-  the  inevitable  hindrance  to  technical  progress. 

spondmgly  efficient — ^will  be  able  to  exist  and  Though  the  size  and  wealth  of  a  great  com- 

prosper  in  the  face  of  any  combination  likely  bination  may  enable  it  to  maintain  a  staff  of 

to  be  formed,  provided  that  it  be  protected  from  scientists  and  inventors,   the  fundamental 

unfair  and  predatory  competition  on  the  part  of  improvements  have  not  been  made  to  order. 

a  stronger  adversary.  They  have  been  worked  out  in  laboratories  or 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  unfit  should  be  workshops,  they  have  come  because  they  were 
bolstered  up.  The  sooner  the  incompetent  needed  under  Uie  spur  of  necessity.  A  sub- 
manufacturer  fails  and  gives  way  to  the  stantial  monopoly  is  inclined  to  rest  upon  its 
wiser  man  who  can  use  the  opportimities  to  oars,  even  to  the  extent  of  burying  patents, 
greater  advantage  the  better  for  the  public.  Why  send  costly  machinery  to  the  scrap  heap 
The  sooner  the  badly  located,  improperly  con-  or  make  extensive  and  expensive  charges  in 
structed  plant  is  dosed  the  greater  the  public  processes  and  plant  when  the  consuming  pub- 
gain.  And  yet,  because  the  public  does  not  lie  must  come  to  buy? 
always  think  dearly,  it  sometimes  blames  the  Just  what  difference  does  this  make?  A 
trust  for  doing  what  is  in  some  cases,  the  only  moment's  thought  will  give  the  answer, 
justifiable  thing,  that  is,  dosing  down  a  plant  We  cannot  maintain  our  present  standards  of 
which  can  not  produce  goods  cheaply  in  com-  life,  to  say  nothing  of  raising  them,  unless 
parison  with  others.  improvements    in    processes   and    machinery 

Nor  is  this  demand  for  protection  of  the  continue  to  be  made.  The  poorest  home  to- 
smaller  concern  from  imfair  competition  a  day  contains  comforts  and  luxuries  which  the 
plea  for  mediocrity,  nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  richest  could  not  have,  a  generation  or  two 
restrain  the  strong  from  devdoping  legiti-  ago,  because  the  amount  of  labor  necessary 
matety.  But  these  concerns  over  which  our  to  produce  an  artide  has  been  so  reduced, 
new  Captain  of  Industry  reigns,  have  not  that  the  labor  set  free  may  engage  in  the  pro- 
grown;  they  have  been  made.  Few  would  deny  duction  of  other  articles.  To  illustrate: 
the  right  of  a  single  concern  to  grow  larger,  for  Once  the  whole  energy  of  the  population  was 
bigness  has  not  yet  been  dedared  a  sin.  It  devoted  to  securing  enough  food  to  maintain 
is  size  attained  by  absorbing  or  destroying  existence.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  over 
other  concerns  to  which  we  object.  No  con-  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United 
cem  is  likely  to  dominate  a  field  absolutdy  on  States  reported  by  the  Census  as  engaged  in 
account  of  its  natural  growth.  gainful  occupations,  was  engaged  in  agricul- 

An  absolute  monopoly  is  of  course  difficult,  ture.    In  1910  less  than  36  per  cent,  was  so 

if  not  impossible  of  attainment,  and  except  in  engaged,  though  the  population  as  a  whole 

the  easily  regulated  natural  monopolies,  will  has  a  fiiller,  more  varied  diet.    If  as  much 

not  be  tolerated  in  the  present  temper  of  the  labor  were  required  to  produce  a  bushel  of 

American  people.    They  are  not  willing  to  wheat  to-day  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  bread 

accept  monopoly  regulated  or  unregulated,  would  be  a  luxury. 

It  is  the  settled  belief  of  the  great  body  of  our  Instances  can  be  multiplied.    Nails  are  so 

dtizens  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  can  be  cheap  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  it  is 

trusted   with   absolute   power.    To   accept  cheaper  for  a  carpenter  not  to  stoop  to  pick 

absolute  monopoly  means  to  deliver  the  tax-  up  one  he  has  dropped.    The  invention  of 
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machinery  for  nafl  making  has  replaced  the  doings  of  the  directors  and  officers  of  Big 
labor  formerly  required.  The  same  is  true  Business  have  been  shrouded  with  an  impeiH 
of  matches,  of  paper,  of  cotton  cloth,  and  of  etrable  veil  of  secrecy.  Tear  it  aside,  make  it 
hundreds  of  other  things.  impossible  for  them  to  strike  in  the  dark,  and 

As  our  natural  resources  become  exhausted,  the  blow  will  be  withhdd.  Men  do  not 
and  as  oiu:  population  grows,  not  only  through  openly  plot  wickedness, 
natural  increase,  but  through  inmiigration,  The  different  forms  which  this  commission 
we  must  continue  to  substitute  machinery  for  might  take  were  discussed  at  some  len^^  in 
hand  labor,  must  devise  new  processes  to  the  the  July  niunber  of  this  magazine.  They 
same  end,  or  go  backward.  These  machines,  differ  in  detail  but  the  essential  idea  of  Pub- 
these  processes,  though  carefully  guarded  for  Ucity  is  common  to  all.  Two  bills  to  estab- 
a  period,  become  common  property  in  time.  lish  such  a  commission  were  introduced  in  the 
We  should  not  begrudge  the  inventor's  gains.  United  States  Senate  at  its  last  session. 
Though  they  may  seem  exorbitantly  large.  The  plan  of  Senator  Newlands  provides  for 
our  condition  is  no  worse  than  it  was  before  a  commission  of  three  members,  with  19>enl 
the  invention  was  made,  and  after  a  limited  salaries  and  a  long  term  of  office.  The 
time  all  share  the  benefits.  powers  given  are  chiefly  those  of  visitation. 

Monopoly  has  always  been  slow  to  lake  ad-  examination,  investigation  and  publication. 
vantage  of  changes  and  improvements ,  upon  All  the  essential  facts  of  organization,  condi- 
which  our  continued  progress  depends y  and  this  tion  and  methods  of  all  corporations  doing  a 
is  the  most  important  objection  to  allowing  com-  business  of  more  than  $5,000,000  a  year,  are 
plete  concentration.  to  be  reported  at  regular  intervals  and  so 

much  of  this  report  as  seems  expedient  may 
How  Can  Monopoly  Be  Prevented?  be  published.    The  commission  may  on  its 

own  motion,  whenever  it  seems  desirable, 

Since  the  strongest  weapon  of  the  combina-  make  a  fuller  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
tion  is  predatory  competition,  any  method  by  any  concern  and  publish  its  findings, 
which  this  competition  can  be  checked  is  The  plan  of  Senator  Cummins  calls  for  all 
likely  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  com-  this  and  more.  In  his  bill  the  commission  is 
plete  monopoly.  Though  the  American  To-  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  competi- 
bacco  Company,  for  example,  continued  to  tion,  by  preventing  any  concern  from  employ- 
absorb  many  independent  concerns,  there  is  a  ing  an  imdue  proportion  of  the  capital  en- 
limit  to  the  continuance  of  such  a  policy,  gaged  in  the  industry.  To  prevent  too  great 
In  an  industry  where  the  profits  are  large,  a  community  of  interest  interlocking  director- 
independent  concerns  will  constantly  be  or-  ates  and  dummy  directors  are  forbidden, 
ganized,  and,  as  they  are  bought  up  others  holding  companies  are  forbidden,  and  also  the 
will  come  into  existence,  sometimes  for  the  ownership  of  one  corporation  by  another, 
purpose  of  selling  out  to  the  combination.  The  close  association  of  the  officers  of  great 
Obviously  oiu:  Captains  of  Industry  cannot  corporations  with  the  banking  power  is  also 
continue  such  a  policy  of  absorption  indefi-  hindered  by  preventing  such  officers  from 
nitely.  But  where,  by  any,  or  aU,  of  the  acting  as  directors  of  banks.  Both  of  these 
predatory  methods  mentioned  above,  they  plans  recognize  and  rely  upon  the  overwhdm- 
can  threaten  the  existence  of  the  competing  ingpowerof  public  opinion,  the  greatest  fcMtx 
concern,  fewer  men  will  enter  the  industry,  in  the  world.  The  publicity  of  wrong- 
doing would  have  a  wonderful  effect.  The 
Publicity  the  Cure  for  Predatory  Competition  consumer  of  the  product  would  benefit  no 

less  than  the  investor  in  the  securities  of  the 

Full  publicity  of  the  organization,  opera-  corporation.  Labor  would  find  some  of  its 
tion,  and  methods  of  a  great  concern  will  do  demands  answered,  and  finally  the  citizen 
more  to  keep  its  managers  in  the  paths  of  who  generally  falls  into  one  or  more  of  the 
rectitude  than  any  number  of  penal  statutes,  other  divisions  as  well,  would  be  relieved. 
The  statutes  will  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  rm  ^  r  mi  ^  ^i  -  r  r  j  *  tt  j 
for  there  are  men  who  are  hardened  and  ^*<^  "/  tkeCaptatn  of  Industry  Under  a 
defiant,  but  the  number  is  smaU.  ^S*nte  of  PuMtcUy  ? 

A  Commission  on  Interstate  Trade  armed  In  one  aspect  the  Captain  of  Industry  is  a 
with  the  power  to  secure  full  knowledge  of  the  public  benefactor,  in  another  a  menace.  So 
workings  of  a  business,  and  then  to  publish  long  as  he  was  satisfied  with  his  proper  func- 
the  result  of  its  findings,  would  check  unfair  tions,  he  was  a  constructive  force.  Many 
methods  almost  instantly.    Heretofore,  the  have  been  seduced  from  their  proper  function 
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by  the  lure  of  illegitimate  profits.  Publicity  mands  to  know  the  methods  by  which  these 
of  corporate  affairs  would  make  such  profits  results  were  reached.  Then  he  can  make  up 
impossible  of  attainment  and  their  energies  his  mind  whether  there  is  inherent  evil  in  big- 
would  be  turned  back  into  their  proper  chan-  ness  alone,  a  decision  at  which  he  has  not  yet 
nels.  The  proper  function  of  the  Captain  of  arrived.  The  citizen  is  coming  to  feel  that 
Industry  is  to  make  the  most  effective  combina-  perhaps  bigness  is  inevitable,  but  he  does  not 
lions  of  men  and  materials  of  production,  a  task  know.  He  would  like  to  keep  active  compe- 
difficult  enough,  and  important  enough  to  tition  alive  if  it  be  possible,  but  he  has 
absorb  the  whole  energy  of  any  man.  This  task  learned  that  brutal,  unrestrained  competition 
he  would  be  compelled  to  undertake,  or  else  must  end  in  monopoly  and  he  wishes  to  learn 
surrender  his  command  to  another  more  fit.  whether  a  tolerant  competition  is  possible. 
He  would  cease  to  be  a  speculator  and  would  He  has  become  convinced  that  some  of  the 
again  become  a  manufacturer.  ills  arise  from  the  secrecy  by  which  the  policy 

The   present   erratic   and   unsatisfactory  of  Big  Business  is  shrouded.    He  has  seen  the 

method  of  "  regulation  by  lawsuit "  would  fall  value  of  publicity  as  a  regulator  of  public  util- 

into*disuse.    The  terror  of  the  sword  of  the  ities,  and  in  political  affairs,  and  he  is  dis- 

law  would  threaten  only  the  guilty,  instead  of  posed  to  determine  its  value  in  industrial  and 

being  waved  before  the  eyes  of  aU  as  at  pres-  conmierdal  undertakings.    He  has  a  feeling 

ent.    A  sane  and  orderly  procedure  would  that  it  will  correct  many  of  the  evils  which  he 

succeed  the  present  chaos.  fears.    He  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  this, 

When  forced  to  cease  relying  on  imfair  for  the  good  of  the  whole  of  society  is  supe- 

methods,  some  of  the  Captains  of  Industry  rior  to  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few. 

now  account^  great  will  prove  incapable  We  have  seen  also  that  Big  Business  has 

and  some  of  the  great  combinations  will  entered  many  fields.    Naturally,   banking, 

fall  apart,  for,  as  the  investigations  of  the  the  most  logical  of  trusts,  because  in  it  the 

Bureau  of  Corporations  have  dearly  shown,  economies  of  concentration  are  most  obvious, 

only  those  combinations  with  a  substantial  has  been  invaded^   While  Mr.  Atwood,  in  his 

monopoly  have  been  able  to  make  exorbitant  sane  and  informing  artide  (see  Review  of 

profits.    As  these  concerns  are  forced  to  fight  Reviews  for  August),  was  able  to  find  no 

according  to  rules  of  fairness,  the  importance  formal  organization,  no  president,  no  board 

of  the  independents  will  increase.  of  directors,  he  did  find  an  uncrowned  king. 

He  found  an  amazing  degree  of  concentration 

Now  let  us  survey  the  field  over  which  we  in  the  money-lending  power,  a  decided  oom- 

have  come  since  this  series  began  six  months  munity  of  interest  among  the  great  units, 

ago.    It   has    covered    much   ground,    has  This  great  imformed,  unorganized  institution, 

viewed  the  great  problem  from  many  different  the  money  trust,  wields  enormous  power  and 

angles,  and  now  let  us  gather  together  and  wields    it    secretly,    unsupervised    and    un- 

formulate  the  impressions,  the  facts,  and  the  checked.    This  is  one  trust  which  economic 

prindples  developed  in  the  discussion  by  sum-  laws  called  into  being.    For  its  evils,  public- 

marizing  the  artides  which  have  gone  before,  ity  is  a  palliative,  if  not  a  cure.    Its  transac- 

We  have  found  that  our  great  problems  tions  must  be  done  in  broad  daylight, 

which  we  have  thought  so  new  are  really  old.  One  reason  for  the  age-long  contest  be- 

The  problem  of  monopoly  (which  we  have  not  tween  labor  and  capital  has  been  the  lack  of 

yet  reached  in  our  industrial  life)  is  as  old  as  standards   by   which    the   relative   earning 

the  ages,  older  than  competition,  in  organized  power  of  each  might  be  measured.    Another 

society  at  least.    The  mere  problem  of  big-  is  the  neglect  of  the  fact  that  labor  is  not  a 

ness  is  not  new.    Many  times  in  history  great  mass  but  a  collection  of  individuals,  varjdng 

aggregations  of  capital  have  appeared  and  both  in  natural  powers,  in  aptitude,  and  in 

have  controlled  a  large  share  of  the  business,  skill.    Only  by  restoring  the  individuality  of 

whatever  it  may  have  been.  the  laborer,  by  erecting  standards  by  which 

The  fact  that  a  problem  is  old,  does  not  the  attainment  of  each  may  be  definitely 

make  it  less  real,  or  less  important,  however,  measured  is  true  progress  |X)ssible.    Here 

and  the  dtizen  has  come  to  believe  that  the  again  publicity,  in  one  sense,  is  a  remedy  for 

problems  of  present  day  Big  Business  are  many  existing  ills,  as  Mr.  Going  showed  in  his 

vital.    At  the  same  time  he  feels  his  igno-  singularly  original  artide  (see  Review  op 

ranee,  and  his  inability  to  learn  the  truth  for  Reviews  for  September), 

himself.    Both  the  methods  and  the  results  Another  sin  of  Big  Business  is  the  deliberate 

of  Big  Business  are  presented  to  him  in  the  deception  of  the  investor  by  various  methods 

most  contradictory  forms.    The  dtizen  de-  which  our  present  laws  permit.    By  conceal- 
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ing  earnings,  withholding  dividends,  or  de-  total  loss  of  memory,  an  unf<Htmiate  maUdy 

daring  them  when  not  earned,  in  short,  by  which  has  seized  so  many  industrial   and 

omitUng  to  give  information  the  public  has  a  finanrial  magnates  on  the  witness  stand. 

right  to  know  these  professors  of  High  Finance  Nor  will  his  actual  monetary 


have  profited  at  the  expense  of  their  stock-  sarily  be  less.  The  energy  which  has  beat 
holders.  Along  with  these  sharp  practices  devoted  to  destroying  OHnpetitors  wo<^ 
has  developed  a  motley  crew  of  practitioners  work  wonders  if  devoted  to  improving  tlie 
of  Low  Finance  whose  frauds  have  created  im-  efficiency  of  his  plants.  Increased  cfficieixy 
told  misery  and  developed  dangerous  imrest.  means  greater  profits  for  him  as   well  is 

The  duty  of  the  government  is  plain,  cheaper  goods  for  the  consumer,  and  this 
While  it  cannot  and  should  not  prevent  its  increased  efficiency  would  follow  the  transfer 
citizens  from  taking  risks,  it  must  replace  the  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  Wall  Street  to 
old  principle  of  caveat  emptor,  "let  the  buyer  factories  themselves, 
beware, "  by  a  new  attitude.    The  informa- 
tion necessary  for  wise  investment,  informa-      Are  There  Real  Objections  to  Publicity  f 
tion  which  few  individuals  can  secure  for 

themselves,  must  be  made  accessible  to  all.  The  plan  which  has  been  discussed  in  these 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  governmental  pages  was  conceived  by  economists,  and  not 
action.  Under  the  fierce,  white  light  of  pub-  by  demagogues,  or  by  the  representatives  <rf 
licity  the  rapacity  of  the  buccaneers  will  be  particular  interests.  It  is  not  a  partisan 
checked,  and  the  nefarious  schemes  of  the  question  and  such  considerations  should  not 
smaller  swindlers  will  be  thwarted,  as  Mr.  enter  into  the  discussion  or  the  decision.  Of 
Gleason  has  so  convincingly  shown.  (See  the  two  bills  now  pending  in  tl)e  Senate,  one 
Review  of  Reviews  for  October.)  was  introduced  by  a  Democrat  and  the  other 

The  increasing  cost  of  living  is  driving  by  a  Republican.    Both  Senators  are  mem- 
many  a  man  to  desperation.    Some  of  this  bers  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Corn- 
increase  is  inevitable,  but  much  of  it  is  due  to  merce  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  id 
wasteful  and  expensive  methods  of  distribut-  the  committee  last  winter, 
ing  the  product  to  the  consumer.    We  may      Naturally  the  plan  does  not  appeal  to  alL 
say  that  the  problem  of  cheap  production  has  The  type  of  business  man  mentioned  in  the 
been  solved.    The  problem  of  cheaper  dis-  opening  paragraph  of  this  article,  objects  to 
tribution  of  these  products  remains.    Mr.  being  forced  to  make  any  details  of  his  busi- 
Atwood  has  shown  (see  Review  of  Reviews  ness  public,  and  would  deny  the  right  of  the 
for  November)  that  some  of  the  enormous  government  to  demand  them.    This  attitude 
cost  with  which  the  middleman  is  credited  was  fully  discussed  in  the  article  publish^  in 
may  be  prevented  by  requiring  full  publicity  July,  and  the  fundamental  fallacy  was  shown, 
of  all  agreements  which  might  tend  to  avoid  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  argument 
the  wastes  of  competition,  no  matter  how  here.    The  hysterical  agitator  denounces  the 
innocent  they  may  be.    Publicity,  full  and  plan  because  it  does  not  propose  to  destroy  all 
complete,  will  help  to  relieve  the  constantly  business  root  and  branch.    Sane  persons  can, 
increasing  strain.  however,  disregard  the  man  who  is  willing 

When  we  come  to  the  Captain  of  Industry,  to  bum  the  bam  to  get  rid  of  the  rats, 
the  exponent  of  Big  Business,  we  have  seen  It  has  been  charged  that  this  plan  by  at- 
that  he  will  gain,  no  less  than  the  citizens  tempting  to  regulate  Big  Business,  therd>y 
whom  some  of  his  activities  have  injured,  legalizes  monopoly.  Such  a  charge  is  foolish. 
He  will  lose  his  speculative  profits  which  have  and  shows  a  sad  confusion  of  thought  A 
come  from  juggling  with  the  stock  market,  condition  exists.  Whether  or  not  we  approve 
and  he  will  no  longer  be  able  to  cause  the  the  concentration  which  has  already  taken 
consumer  to  stand  and  deliver,  but  there  are  place,  these  great  organizations  are  here,  and 
compensations.  He  will  gain  immeasurably  in  some  form  or  other  are  likely  to  remain, 
in  public  esteem,  he  will  be  freed  from  the  Shall  we  see  that  they  keep  within  the  laws 
apparent  necessity  of  trampling  the  laws  of  as  thus  far  interpreted,  meanwhile  collecting 
his  cotmtry  imder  foot,  and  from  uncertainty  all  the  facts  which  will  enable  us  to  make  a 
as  to  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  final  decision,  or  shall  we  allow  them  to  go 
Corrupt  representatives  of  the  people  will  no  their  own  way  except  as  they  are  restrained 
longer  be  able  to  hold  him  up  and  demand  by  the  fear  of  the  Attomey  General?  Surely 
bribes,  and  he  will  no  longer  be  afflicted  with  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 


L  . 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 
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WHY  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  SHOULD  BE 

.FORTIFIED 

*HERE  have  been  noticed  in  this  depart-  make  the  difference  between  a  successful 

ment  of  the  Review  during  the  past  defense  or  complete  disaster  on  the  part  of 

few  years  several  articles  dealing  with  the  those  communities  against  which  the  attack 

question  of  fortifications  for  the  great  water-  was  intended." 

way  now  approaching  completion.    Some  of  It  has  been  objected  that  fortifications  are 

the  writers  have  held  that  to  fortify  the  imnecessary  on  the  groimd  that  the  defense 

Panama  Canal  would  violate  its  neutraliza-  of  the  canal  would  be  assured  by  our  naval 

tion,  implied  if  not  specifically  mentioned  in  forces.     Mr.    Stimson   considers   that   this 

certain    treaties,    and    that,    therefore,    as  objection  "arises  from  a  complete  miscon- 

a  matter  affecting  our  national  honor,  we  ception  of  the  true  fimction  of  the  navy." 
should  see  to  it  that  no  fortifications  are 

constructed.     Others  have  insisted  that  the  *rhe  navy  can  be  used  to  advantage  only  when 

guarantee  of  neutraUty  carries  with  it  the  operatinpj  on  the  offensive;  and  it  will  be  free  to 

•L-.1.J-.         1--                                     u  operate  in  this  manner  and  to  go  where  it  can  do 

nght   to  adopt   such  measures   as   may   be  ^fe  most  good,  only  when  our  vital  interests  are 

necessary  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  that  not  dependent  for  protection  on  it  alone.    To  rele- 

guarantee,  and  that  this  object  can  only  be  gate  the  navy  to  the  r61e  of  passive  defense,  and  to 

attained  in  two  ways,  namely  (i)  by  the  ^'^  'I  ^^^"  ^P  ^"^  ^"^^'7'  "^"""i"*  '"'11^^*^  ^  lu^ 

r  .1      XT          •           A.              A.'  most  expensive  possible  form  of  protection  to  the 

presence  of  the  Navy  m  waters  contiguous  ^^^^1,  but  it  would  concede  to  the  enemy  at  once 

to  both  ends  of  the  canal,  or  (2)  by  perma-  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  permit  him  to  operate 

nent  fortifications.  unhampered,  without  danger  of  interference  .by 

At  this  time  of  writing  the  latest  author-  p."*"  fleet,  against  all  other  portions  of  our  co^t 

....        .    .           .        .1     r  «4.»£     4.«               4.'  line.  .  .    To  secure  an  ettective  protection  for  the 

itative  statement  on  the  fortification  question  ^^^  ^y  means  of  naval  fbrces  only,  without  at 

is  an  article  m  the  SctetUtfic  American  from  the  same  time  unduly  exposing  our  seacoast  to 

the  pen  of  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stim-  naval  attack,  would  involve  an  expenditure  for 

son.     Assummg  that  the  legal  right  of  the  battleships  so  great  as  probably  to  be  found  pro- 

TT^:*^^  c«.«4.  ^  f^  £^^'t.    4.U   ^       1  •  hibitive.     An  equal  degree  of  protection  can  be 

Umted  States  to  fortify  the  canal  is  now  no  niaintained  by  means  of  fortifications  and  a  mili- 

longer    senously    questioned,    Mr.    Stimson  tary  garrison  at  a  very  small  percentage  of  such 

briefly  summarizes  the  legal  situation  and  cost. 

then  treats  at  some  length  the  "necessity  of 

fortifying  the  canal  as  a  matter  of  national  Another  objection  is  that  it  will  be  im- 

expediency."    One  point  that  is  frequently  practicable  to  secure  the  successful  defense 

lost  sight  of  is,  "  ttiat  it  is  of  vital  importance  of  the  canal  because  of  its  isolation  with 

to  this  coimtry  not  only  that  the  canal  shall  respect  to  the  United  States.     To  this  Mr. 

be  op)en  to  our  fleet  in  case  of  war,  but  that  Stimson  replies: 

it  shall  be  closed  to  the  fleet  of  our  enemy. " 

This  is  the  difference  between  an  American  The  fact  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Panama 

canal  and  an  international  canal:  the  latter,  ^^"^^^"^ ll""}?"vi!l '^^..^^^^^^^^^^ 

«<v.                   jjrjjL        "^             ^L  ment  from  the  United  States.     Situated  as  it  is 

kept  open  and  defended  by  agreement  be-  upon  two  oceans,  its  position  lends  itself  better  to 

tween    the   powers,    from    its    very    nature  a  successful  defense  than  does  any  other  of  our 

would  have  to  be  open  to  our  opponent  as  oversea  possessions.  .  .     So  long  as  the  United 

well  as  to  ourselves."    Another  feature  that  ^^^^  holds  the  canal,  it  will  be  impracticable  for 

.     f .       t         ..       •    ^i.  ^  -r  ^..i.             1       ^  *-  ""^  the  enemy  to  interrupt  commumcation  in  both 

IS  of  ten  forgotten  is  that  if  the  canal  were  not  oceans;    and  consequently  the  garrison  of  the 

fortified,  "it  would  destroy  the  tremendous  Canal  Zone  can  always  be  reinforced  by  troops 

protection   which   the   continent   of   South  from  the  United  Sutes. 
America  is  to  us  at  the  present  day."    As 

Mr.   Stimson  rightly  observes,   "the  three  The  objection,  urged  by  the  late  Admiral 

months  which  would  be  consumed  by  a  Evans,  that  the  topography  at  the  Atlantic 

foreign  enemy  in  going  around  Cape  Horn,  terminus  of  the  canal  was  unfavorable  for 

or  through  Uie  Straits  of  Magellan,  might  the  construction  of  fortifications  sufficiently 
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strong  "  to  keep  a  hostile  fleet  at  such  dis-  sn^all  islands,  Flamenco,  Pcrico  and  Naos,  which 

tance  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  as  to  pre-  He  abreast  of  the  terminus.     Submarine  min« 

^  ..     J     ^       .                n     ^  '     jx  *.  '\         -*.  Will  complete  the  seacoast  armament   and  wiD 

vent  Its  destroymg  our  fleet  m  detail  as  it  prevent  actual  entry  into  the  canal  and  harbor, 

emerges  in  column,     was  referred   to  the  by  hostile  vessels. 

General  Board  of  the  Navy  and  found  to  be  In  addition  to  these  fortifications,  and  the  net- 
entirely  unfounded.  ^^^^  5°^^.^  artillery  and  garrison  to  man  thcm^ 
rr.1      J  r            ^     4.L     T  4.1.                          I.-  1.  the   defensive    plans    provide   for   th«  erection  oi 
The  defenses  to  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  field  works,  and  for  the  maintenance  at  all  times 
Congress  has  finally  agreed,  are  divided  into  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  of  a  mobile  force  con- 
two  general  classes:   (l)  a  seacoast  armament  sisting  of^hree  regiments  of  infantry,  at  a  war 
with  submarine  mines  at  the  termini  of  the  strength  of  nearly  2000  men  for  each  rc«imeni. 
,   r             1.     A'              •     ^               i.^     1        J  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a  battalion  of  field «r- 
canal,  for  protection  agamst  a  sea  attack  and  ^jnery.    These  latter  fortifications  and  the  mobile 

to  secure  a  safe  exit  for  oflr  fleet  in  the  face  garrison  are  intended  to  repel  any  attacks  that 

of  a  hostile  fleet;   (2)  the  construction  of  field  might  be  made  by  landing  parties  from  an  enemy's 

works  and  a  mobile  force  of  troops  to  protect  fleet  against  the  locks  and  other  important  cl^ 

^,        ,     ,            J                    .           J^   .     ^'I'a.*  ments  or  accessories  to  the  canal.    As  an  attack  of 

the    locks    and    assure    unportant    Utihties  ^^is  character  might  be  coincident  with  or  even 

against  an  attack  by  land.     Concerning  these  precede  an  actual  declaration  of  war,  it  is  neces- 

defenses   Mr.    Stimson   gives   the   following  sary  that  a  force  of  the  strength  above  outlined 

interesting  particulars:  f^^">^  ^,  ."^^"t?/"^  9^^  ^K.^f  "^l  Zone  at  aU 

^  times.    This  mobile  garrison  will  furnish  the  neces- 

The  seacoast  fortifications  will  include  16-inch,  sary  police  force  to  protect  the  zone  and  preserve 

14-inch,  and  6-inch  rifles,  and   12-inch  mortars,  orcier  within  its  limits  in  time  of  peace.     Congress 

This  armament  will  be  of  more  powerful  and  ef-  has  made  the  initial  appropriations  for  the  con- 

fective  types  than  that  installed  in  any  other  struction  of  these  fortifications,  and  they  are  now 

locality  in  the  world.    At  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  under   construction.     A   portion   of    the    mobile 

canal  the  armament  will  be  located  on  both  sides  garrison  is  also  on  the  Isthmus,  and  the  remainder 

of  Limon  Bay.     At  the  Pacific  end  the  greater  will  be  sent  there  as  soon  as  provision  is  made  for 

part  of  the  armament  will  be  located  on  several  its  being  housed. 


SMOKING  AND  FOOTBALL  PLAYERS 

THE  question,  "to  smoke  or  not  to  smoke,"  ^JktaT"    ^^^'   IScSSS 

if  one  is  a  football  player,  would  seem  to  smokers w  31  33.3 

have  been  conclusively  answered,  assuming  Non-«moker5. 117  77  *>s* 

that  the  data  collected  by  Dr.  Frederick  ,      ...   ,      ,             ,    .      ,    ,    ,, 

J.  Pack,  of  the  University  of  Utah,  and  pub-  ^\  "^  ^"^  ^  ^^^  t^^*  ""^y  *^  **  P^^ 

lishedbyhiminthePo^orScM^eJ/J/A/v,  smokers  as  non-smokers  were  successful  m 

are  to  be  relied  upon.    These  data  establish  S^J>^e  the  coveted  positions. 

the  following  suggestive  points:    (i)    Only  1°  ^he  fourteen  msUtutions  reportmg,  the 

half  as  many  smokers  as  non-smokers  are  ^°^^  °"™*^"  °^  football  men  was  248,  oj 

succes.sful  in  the  try-outs  for  football  squads.  ^^"^"^  ^°9,  or  44  per  cent,  were  smokers,  and 

(2)   In  the  case  of  able-bodied  men  smoking  ^39,  or  56  per  cent   were  non-smokers,  as 

is   associated   with   loss   in   lung   capacity  wiH  appear  from  the  foUowing  hst: 

amounting  to  practically  10  per  cent.     In-  Non- 

ddentaUy  they  show  that  smoking  is  invari-  ^^^,  ^      ^°^'"  ^^    '"^ 

ably    associated    with    low    scholarship,    and    Drake  University 2  9  n 

that  smokers  furnish  twice  as  many  condi-  M^dii^  AgrioSturai  College !        3  14  17 

tions  and  failures  as  do  non-smokers.  TaSSruS^StyT.*.  ..::::       "  ij  ^» 

The  facts  presented  by  Dr.  Pack  in  his  u.s.  Naval  Academy...  ..!.        7  s  " 

•    .  .•  .*^j         f   .!•  ..  1.        J    University  of  Colorado S  T  i^ 

mterestmg  study  of  this  question  are  based  university  of  Kansas 10  9  19 

upon  information  received  from  coaches  and  gSl^J^JTitifSf  Penn'^wania. . .       II  ,1  I! 

athletic  directors  of  fourteen  American  col-  University  of  Tenn^see n  10  31 

I  J         •  "a.*  J  4.i_     ui       1  Western  Maryland  College. .. .  7  la  ly 

leges  and  umversities;  and  on  the  blanks  on  Yankton  CoUcge 8  9  17 

which  the  particulars  were  supplied  the  fol-  T09         139         248 

lowing  footnote  appeared:   "By  *  smoker*  is 

meant  one  who  habitually  smokes  when  not  The  two  classes  of  men  were  practically  of 

in  training  and  not  an  individual  who  in-  the  same  age  and  weight,  the  average  age  of 

dulges  at  very  infrequent  intervals."    Data  the  smokers  being  21.91  years  and  that  of  the 

relating  to  try-outs  were  received  from  six  non-smokers  21.04  years,  while  the  average 

institutions  only  as  follows:  weight  of  the  smokers  was  161.5  lbs.  and  that 
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of  the  non-smokers  161.O  lbs.     But,  though  In  the  case  of  the  "very  good"  men  only  forty- 

the  diflferences  in  age  and  weight  were  both  two  individuals  are  involved,  ?  number  rather 

-              r  .1              1           •      1                     'a.  small  from  which  to  draw  reliable  conclusions. 

in  favor  of.  the  smokers,  m  lung  capacity  a  sinele  institution  reporting  four  or  five  "very 

the  non-smokers  of  six  mstitutions  reportmg  good*^  smokers  or  non-smokers  and  none  of  the 

showed  an  advantage  of  22.6  cubic  inches,  other  group  (as  several  institutions  have  done)  is 

as  indicated  in  the  subjoined  table:  ^^^^  sufficient  to  swing  the  totals  one  way  or  the 

Even  if  the  above  data  were  perfectly  reliable, 

Averase      Average        Lung*      there  is  Still  another  vital  point  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Number  of  Men  Weight  Age         Capacity      In  the  items  of   "try-outs*'  only  halt  as    many 

Smokers. A^  162.9  lbs.    3x.o6  jrrs.    3S6.3  cu.tn.   smokers  as  non-smokers  were  successful.    In  other 

N<ra-smoke5» 61  1596  ;;      ao.88  "       308.9  /,'        words,  only  the  very  best  smokers  were  chosen, 

^^"^"^^ 3.3  .18  yr.      aa.6  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  non-smokers  a  group  of 

,^      .,„  .  ,  ,  second-grade  non-smokers  was  included.    At  the 

The  difference  in  favor  of  the  non-smokers  beginning  of  the  football  season  when  the  selections 
thus  amounts  to  7.3  |>er  cent.  It  is  worth  were  made  the  first  and  second  grade  non-smokers 
notmg  that  in  not  a  single  institution  of  the  combined  were  eciual  to  the  first  grade  smok«-s. 
six  reporting  was  the  difference  in  lung  ca-  Furthermore,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  of  two 
.*  'V  j;  ^  r -.L  ^**"*'*''"'^!'  *"  *""6  *^  men,  a  smoker  and  a  non-smoker,  of  equal  ability 
paaty  m  favor  of  the  smokers,  the  advantage  at  the  time  of  beginning  training,  the  smoker  wiU 
with  the  non-smokers  ranging  from  5.8  to  develop  into  a  better  man  than  the  non-smoker. 
38  7  CU   in  f'his  is  the  case  because  the  non-smoker  before 

information  was  soUdted  concerning  the  L'^'f^ik^rs^rrhrf^J^rL^'^h^m^^^^^^ 

abihty  of  the  men  as  all-round  football  players,  begins  training   (and  consequently  stops  using 

the  athletic  directors  of  the  various  institu-  tobacco)  he  has  a  much  better  chance  for  improve- 

tions  being  asked  to  classify  their  men  as  "^^nt  than  the  non-smoker,  who  has  not  been  kept 

"fair,"    "good,"    and    "very   good."      The  back  by  the  use  of  tobacco.    If  smoldngdoe^^ 

i. '      I.  ^     J  4.U     r  11      •  *•         c      ^u  in  any  way  injure  one  s  ability  on  the  football  field, 

replies  showed  the  following  ratings  for  the  the  smokers  and  the  non-smokers  should  supply 

fourteen  institutions:  an  equal  percentage  of  the  "very  best"  men. 

^  Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  **  try- 
Number  of  Men              Pair           Good  Very  Good  outs"  only  one  half  as  many  of  the'  smokers  are 

Non-smokers 139     68             50  3x  chosen  as  non-smokers,   it  follows  as  a  simple 

Smoker*. ;,  ^^     ^^            39  21  mathematical  deduction  that  the  smoking  football 

'"^^P^SSh!"  I^.'T'^           53.3         39.a  16.S  ""en  should  supply  twice  as  many  "very  good" 

men  as  the  non-smokers,  a  position  which,  if  the 

Af  /;•.*,«.  ^;*»u*  :♦  »r^,iM  »,>^^o^  fU^*-  ^^^\^^^^  above   tabulated  data  were  wholly  reliable,  they 
At  first  sight  It  would  appear  that  smokers  come  far  from  reaching. 

make  the  better  football  players;    but,  as 

Dr.  Pack  suggests,  certain  points  should  be  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the 

kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  the  results  apparent  superiority  of  the  smokers  is  resJly 

here  presented.    Thus:  an  inferiority. 


WILL  CHRISTIANITY  BE  THE  WORLD-RELIGION? 

"nr^HE   problem   of   the  future,   which  is  On  the  one  hand,  it  must  be  shown  that  Christi- 

1    ab-eady  knocking  at  our  door,  is  this:  anity  is  the  absolute  religion,  meeting  adequately 

«o  ¥\>^  ^^MA<:^^^,  ^t  u.,^o*,:4-«.  u^^^^r^  ^^^^  a^^d  finally  the  necessities  and  the  aspirations  of 

as  the  sohdanty  of  humamty  becomes  more  ^he  soul  of  man;  and  that  therefore  its  missionary 

and  more  an  actuality,  as  East  and  West  intention  is  warranted  by  its  universal  value  for 

meet,  for  meet  they  must,  as  civilization  and  mankind.    On  the  other  hand,  it  needs  to  be 

culture  spread  among  the  savage  peoples,  the  Proved  that  whatever  truth  and  worth  there  may 

necessity  of  a  world-religion  wiU  become  im-  fe'^o^U^J^efcli^r^n^^^^^^^^ 

peraUve.     WiU  Chnstiamty,  as  we  know  it,  bear  witness,  and  are  still  less  capable  of  evoking 

be  that  religion?     Will   it  be   Christianity,  and  completing  that  higher  development  of  man  as 

modified  by  the  influence  of  other  faiths?  ^  moral  and  spiritual  personality  which  is  found 

Shall  we  have  an  amalgam  of  many  religions?  ^^^  7jjf  ^^  ^^"^  influence  of  the  Christian  gospel  has 
These  questions  are  propounded  by  Principal 

A.  E.  Garvie,  in  the  Internalional  Review  of  Principal  Garvie  reminds  his  brethren  in 

Missions,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Chris-  the  mission  field  that  the  Christian  Apostles 

tian  Challenge  to  Other  Faiths."    This  chal-  had  the  conviction  that  what  they  had  to 

lenge  "must  be  condemned  as  audacious  and  offer  was  "the  pearl  of  great  price,"  to  obtain 

insolent "    unless   its   justification    can    be  which  "  the  surrender  of  the  most  sacred  pos- 

proved  on  two  grounds:  sessions  could  not  be  regarded  as  too  high  a 
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price."     The  missionaries  in  the  field  to-day  made  between  Mohammed  and  Jesus  as  regards 

are  "exposed  to  the  twofold  danger  of  lower-  ?^^^^}  worth?    And  even  the  Buddha,  attmot. 

..1-   •      I   •      t      i^\.  '  ^'      '^           ^v.       u  ive  as  his  personality  IS,  falls  far  short  in  punty  and 

ing  their  claim  for  Christianity  as  the  abso-  beneficence  of  the  Christ,  while  he  offers  only  man's 

lute  religion  for  mankind,  and  of  laying  such  pity,  not  God's  grace, 
stress  on  the  good  in  other  religions  as  to  raise 

the  question  whether  the  missionary  enter-  But  while  it  may  be  conceded  that  Chris- 
prise  is  not  a  mistake  or  a  wrong."  It  is,  tianity  alone  can  be  the  religion  of  mankind, 
however,  to  be  remembered  that  while  many  this  "must  be  a  Christianity  detached  from 
converts  have  been  won  from  heathenism  by  the  accretions  which  belong  to  it  in  the  West, 
the  labors  of  missionaries  "  who  had  a  rigid  and  adapted  to  the  genius  and  ethqs  of  each 
and  complete  system  of  theology,"  yet  so  far  race."    To  quote  Dr.  Garvie  further: 

**no  moral  and  religious  genius  of  the  first  t-.    „r   .-./-,     •          ..    t-l-^    • 

J     ML      u^  ^  u.^T.^u*  ^,«,  4.^  r'u-:^*      t^  The  Westminster  Confession  or  the  Thirty-mne 

order'   has  been  brought  over  to  Christ.     In  articles,  or  even  the  Nicene  or  the  Athanasian  creed, 

Dr.  Garvie's  judgment,  "a  fuller  recogmtion  do  not  assuredly  give  us  the  form  in  which  Chrisii- 

of  what  is  true  and  good  in  the  beliefs,  rites,  anity  is  to  be  taught  throughout  the  world.     I  at 

and  customs  of  other  religions,  and  a  greater  *^st  cannot  imagine  that  a  sacramental  priesthood 

•««j:«^«  :«  ^,,^^r  ^:<.^;^^»^r  \^  »^^u  «rU«*  or  an  historic  episcopate  is  essential  to  a  universal 

readmess  m  every  missionary  to  admit  what  ,     ^^  ^\;^^^  ^^^^  ^^at  no  crt^.  or  sect,  or 

is  temporary  and  local  m  our  own  presenta-  polity,  fashioned  in  the  conditions,  conflicts,  and 

tion  of  the  gospel,  seem  to  be  necessary  condi-  controversies  of  the  European  Churches  can  be 

tions  of  further  progress."  imposed  on  all  races  as  alone  valid  and  absolutely 

T»  »»^n,^*:*.^  A.A^„<>^/:^»^  o4^  4^UaU^,*:*^^;»«»  authoritative.     But  while  sectarian  ecclesiastics 

In  answenng  the  questions  at  the  beginnmg  ^^„^^„^  ^^^  ^j^^j^  ^^„  -shibboleths,"  is  there  not 

of  this  article.  Dr.  Oarvie  reminds  his  readers  a  growing  agreement  among  Christian  scholars  as 
that  religions  have  been  classified  as:  to  what  is  the  original  and  essential  Christianity,— 

(i)  Natural  and  ethical.  the  faith  in  God  as  Father,  through  Christ  as 

Saviour,  in  the  Spirit  as  renewer  of  man  r     Literary 

T,.        ......  ,  .         .-  and  historical  criticism  as  applied  to  the  New 

J^?^Tu''''^!!\'^^*''*'P'^^!u^^"'^'?''"?^if^T  Testament  and  to  the  records  of  the  Christian 
o^ed  to  the  «>ds  to  secure  the  supply  of  bodily  Church  is  an  alljr  of  the  foreign  mission  enterprise 
needs  are  admitted  to  belong  to  a  lower  stage  of   j^  ^^at  it  is  surely,  if  slowly,  separating  the  kemd 

'   ??i!'^-''^*''P"!f "'   r*^"  ^^'T  "J  ^^^""^  ""^^  from  the  husk,  the  gospel  of  thVkingdom  of  God 

seek  the  divme  pardon  of  sm,  purity  of  heart,  peace  f^om  all  local  and  temporary  forms?  in  which  it 

of  soul.     Now  Christianity  is  assuredly  an  ethical  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ee^  ^^^^  raWr  than  embodied, 

religion        Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Scholarship    is    showing    that    forms    which   are 

his  righteousness;    and  all  these  things  shaU  be  ^j^j^^  as  ''catholic,"  and  thus  as  permanently 

^^•""f?  ^7'    .  ^^'^^^l^^"I^  ^.t'-^^T^J^^  and  universally  valid,  were  never  so  actually.    The 

subordination  of  natural  goods  to  the  ethical  good  decisions  of  a  majority  can  be  called  "catholic" 

..  .Test  any  of  the  other  religions  of  the  world  ^„,    jf  we  are  prejiared  to  deny  the  Christian  name 

by  this  principle,  and  does  not  Christianity  remain  ^^  ^^j^^  minority,  ^he  ecumenical  creeds  did  not 

in  solitary  supremacy?  ^^^^^^  but  di%Sded  Christendom.    Ther«  is  tcnday 

X  V   ^  J  -         ._.  a  movement  toward  unity  among   the  Christian 

V.2;  spontaneous  ana  lounaed.  churches;  of  that  movement  the  foreign  mission 

...  .       enterprise  is  a  potent  factor. 

There  are  many  religions  which  are  rooted  in, 

and  grow  out  of ,  the  thought  and  life  of  the  tribe  There  is,  however,  an  adaptetion  of  Chris- 
or  nation  without  any  trace  of  an  histoncal  begin-  .  •  ^.v,.  •  r'u:,,^  ««^  t^^:»  4^k«4.  ^:»U4^  \^  a 
ning  and  a  personal  founder.  Such  religions^ell  ^^^^y  in  China  and  India  that  nught  be  a 
of  the  soil  from  which  they  have  sprung,  and  will  deformaUon.  The  aim  of  the  ReformaUon 
not  bear  transplanting.  .  .  .  When  we  are  told  was  "to  recover  Christianity  from  adapta* 
we  must  not  carry  our  English  religion  to  India  or  ^^^s  to  environment  which  had  proved 
Lhma,  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  ^p<j*-|,pf:vp  " 
not  a  spontaneous  but  a  founded  religion.  It  is  aestrucuve. 
not  the  native  religion  of  England,  or  indeed  of  any 

European  land.  Modern  theology  is  seeking  to  free  the  doctrine  of 

the  Person  of  Christ  from  the  Greek  metaphysics, 

(3)  National  and  universal.  to  which  in  the  creeds  it  is  adapted.    Has  rfindu 

metaphysics  a  hipjher  claim  than  Greek?     When  an 

Confucianism  is  a  founded  religion,  yet.  .  .  Indian  writer  rejects  the  Ocddental  CImst  of  the 
Confucianism  as  a  whole  is  so  bound  up  with  the  European  missionary,  and  claims  that  India  shaU 
structure  of  Chinese  society  that  it  can  lay  no  be  left  free  to  shape  its  Oriental  Christ,  we  must 
claim  to  universality  either  in  capacity  or  inten-  try  to  save  India  from  the  mistake  Western  Chns- 
tion.  A  religion  which  regards  all  strangers  as  tendom  has  made  of  localizing  the  umvcrsal.  of 
"foreign  devils"  condemns  itself  as  narrowly  na-  temporalizmg  the  eternal, 
tional.  In  Judaism  too  we  have  a  religion  insepa- 
rable from  a  race.  .  .  .  The  political  status  of  the  Does  the  gospel  of  Jesus  the  Christ  need  to 
Mohammedan  states  to-day  is  surely  the  judgment  ^^  supplemented  and  corrected?     "I  have 

?rSSe°"rdr'^"n^otfi„dl%'Srh^^^^^  not,"  says  Dr   Garvie,  "yet  disoo>-e«d  the 
-il  or  religious  guide.    Can  any  comparison  be   reason  for  an  affirmative  answer. 
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HOW  AUSTRALIA  CARES   FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

THAT  a  country's  first  duty  is  to  see  to  its  The  relief  of  children  is  vested  in  the  State 

children,  as  they  are  its  most  precious  Children's  Council,  which  is  virtually  a  Gov- 

national  asset;   that  to  allow  a  single  child  emment  department.    The  council's  duties 

to  die  who  might,  if  properly  cared  for,  live  and  powers  are  very  comprehensive: 
and  thrive,  is  a  blunder  as  well  as  a  crime: 

it  is  to  deprive  the  fatherland  of  one  who  It  is  the  official  caretaker  of  all  the  children  in 

might  defend  it  and  work  for  it,  to  throw  *^^  ^'S^""^  ^\  ^  maintained  by  the  state, 

^^*                  .,  ,                     r       a^-       1             -x  excepting  those  who  are  maintained  together  with 

away  a  possible  source  of  national  secunty  their  parents.     It  appoints  local  committees  to 

and  wealth,   and   thus   to   sin   against   the  act  as  caretakers  of  the  children  in  a  district,  to 

decrees  of  statecraft  and  political  economy,  watch  over  them,  to  see  that  they  are  properly 

as  weU  as  the  decrees  of  humanity— these  ^^^^^^^  ^''"!ffu\"l^^'  ^\^  ^}^K  ^^!S  ^^"^^ 

^,           .   .         L  I J  1,     xL                  •  regularly,  and  that  they  are  kindly  treated, 

are  the  opmions  held  by  the  govemmg  au-  ^       '•                    ^               ^ 

thoriU^  of  two  countries  on  this  globe  of  ^he  council  can  take  into  its  own  keeping 

ours  Hungary  and  South  Australia.    In  the  ^^    ^^^^^^^^  destitute  or  not,  who 

Contemporary  Rmew  for  October  Miss  Edith  ^  '^^^^     ^  j^„j   ^^  ^  beggar,  or  whose 

Seller  giv«  a  most  interesting  account  of  ^^  ^^  vagrant^,  drunkarl,  or  criminal, 

the  Australian  experiment,  she  having  al-  ^^  gouth  AustraUa  a  father  who  does  not 

ready,  some  months  ^o,  descnbed  m  the  ^^^^               j^  ^^  ^  offspring,  who 

same  magazine  what  Hungary  has  done  m  loiows  them  to  Uve  in  unwholesome  sun-ound- 

a  sinular  field.         .     „      .     .     ^    ,.          .,  ings  forfeits  aU  claim  to  them. 
It  appears  that  m  South  Austraua  imtil 

early  in  the  eighties  destitute  children  were  Unless  a  father  does  his  best  for  them,  the  coun- 

regarded  and  treated  as  Uttie  paupers.^  They  dl  relieves  him  of  the  care  of  them,  although  not 

were  lodged  in  the  same  institutions  and  were  of  the  expense  they  entail.    So  long  as  he  has 

under  tiie  same  officials  as  paupers.    But  the  *  P*""^  9fy°od  what  he  must  have  to  provide 

.   ■•                 I          jiiL               J  nimseu  with  bare  necessaries — tobacco  and  beer 

government  became  alarmed  at  the  spread  jo  not  rank  as  necessaries— that  penny  must  go 

of  pauperism,  and  realized  that,  as  far  as  it  toward  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  ...  His 

concerned  the  young,  their  ix)or-relief  system  children  are  lost  to  him  until  such  time  as  he  can 


made  of  all  the  arrangements  in  force  for  and  if  he  tries  to  obtain  possession  of  them,  he  is 
children,  and  subsequently  a  law  was  passed  fined  £io  ($50)  and  is  imprisoned  with  hard  labor 
which  brought  about  a  complete  change  in  ^^^  ^^^'"^  months, 
their  position.    To  quote  from  Miss  Sdlers' 

article:  There    are    three    state    institutions    for 

children,  of  which  the  council  is  director  and 
No  matter  how  poor  and  degraded  a  child  may  controller,  namely,  a  receiving  house,  a  re- 
be,  he — or  she — does  not  rank  as  a  pauper;   he  formatory  for  boys,  and  a  reformatory  for 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  paupers  or  pauper  girfs.    No  woman  may  act  as  foster-mother 

authorities,  and  he  may  not  ^  lodged  without  a  Ucense  under  a  penalty  of  £20 
institution.  If  he  be  normal,  indeed,  he  may  not  /J!  \  ^  v'mj  •  \~  \  j  i^***"*'J'  ^*  *^'^ 
be  lodged  in  an  institution  of  any  sort.  For  South  (f  100).  A  child  is  boarded  out  on  the  sub- 
Australians  have  set  their  hearts  on  having  no  sidy  system  tilji  it  is  thirteen,  and  then  on  the 
paupers  at  all  in  their  land;  and  they  are  firmly  service  system  imtil  eighteen,  or  in  the  case 

~g"rm  is  b;  ^^  :p"the  cSeX^wh^m  <>f  ^'^  ^^'  ^  twenty-one. 
they  are  responsible  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 

their  developing,  so  far  as  nature  allows,  into  Under  both  the  subsidy  system  and  the  service, 
self-respecting,  self-reliant,  thrifty,' hard-working  the  council's  wards  are  lodged  with  respectable 
men  and  women.  And,  as  they  have  learnt  by  working-class  foster-parents,  who,  in  the  case  of 
experience  that  this  can  rarely  be  done  in  institu-  subsidy  children,  must  live  within  easy  walking 
tions,  they  insist  on  their  being  brought  up  in  distance  of  a  good  school.  They  must  be  fairly 
homes,  real  homes,  workin^en's  cottages,  just  as  well  off,  industrious,  and  intelligent;  and  they 
they  would  be  were  they  being  provided  for  bj^  their  must  pledge  themselves  to  treat  their  charges  in 
own  parents,  instead  of  by  the  state.  They  insist,  all  respects  as  if  they  were  their  own  children — not 
too,  on  their  being  brought  up  in  the  country,  only  to  be  kind  to  them,  but  to  have  thought  for 
amidst  wholesome  surroundings,  and  under  condi-  them,  and  try  to  influence  them  for  eood.  And 
tions  which,  while  insuring  them  against  ill-treat-  care  is  taken  to  insure  their  keeping  their  pledge, 
ment,  give  them  the  chance  of  leading  free,  happy.  In  South  Australia  the  law  is  stringent  in  what 
human  lives — of  making  friends  for  themselves,  concerns  persons  who  deal  neglectfully  or  wrong- 
while  having  their  corners  knocked  off ,  and  learning  firily  with  the  state's  wards.  There  *'a  foster- 
how  to  fight  their  own  battles.  parent  who  shall  ill-treat,  injure,  or  neglect  any 
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state-child  ...  or  who  shall  not  well  and  truly  during  the  last  two  not  less  than  is.  a  week,  raust 

do  all  that  he  or  she  has  undertaken  to  do,  is  be  deducted  from  his  money  and  handed  over  to 

liable  to  a  fine  of  £20   ($100)  and  six  months'  the  council,  which  deposits  it  for  him  in  the  savings 

imprisonment  with  hard   labour."     Any  person,  bank.  .  .  . 

whether  foster-parent  or  not,  who  shall  assault,       Anyone  who  receives  into  her  house  a  service 

ill-treat,  or  injure  any  state-child  may  be  fined  girl  must  undertake  to  be  a  foster-mother  to  her 

£20  and  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labor  for  six  as  well  as  a  mistress;  to  watch  over  her,  help  bo-, 

months;  while  any  foster-parent  who  allows  a  sub-  and  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way,  ijirhile  securing 

sidy  child  to  stay  away  from  school,  even  for  a  day,  for  her  a  fair  amount  of  recreation.      She  must 

without  good  reason,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £10  ($50).  teach  her  housewifery,  how  to  cook,  clean  and  wash; 

Under  it  [the  subsidy  system]  children  must  be  she  must  teach  her  also  how  to  make  her  own 

sent  to  school;  and,  beyond  giving  a  helping  hand  clothes;  perhaps,  too,  if  she  can,  how  to  trim  her 

to  their  foster-parents,  must  do  no  regular  work,  own  hats.    The  law  requires  her  not  only  to  torn 

The  fundamental  difference  between  this  system  the  girl,  so  far  as  she  can  into  a  good  servant,  but 

and  the  service  system  is  that,  whereas  under  the  also  to  fit  her  to  be  a  good  citizen,  a  good  wife  and 

former  the  foster-parents  are  f)aid  by  the  council  mother.    It  requires  her,  in  fact,  to  do  for  her  what 

for  taking  charge  of  the  children,  under  the  latter  she  would  do  for  her  own  daughter, 
they  pay  for  bemg  allowed  to  keep  them  and  have 

their  services.    No  child  may  be  boarded-out  in       It  is  satisfactory  to  read  that  this  service- 

a  service  home  until  it  is  thirteen;  and  while  it  is  home  arrangement  answers  its  purpose  ad- 

there  it  is  practically  an  apprentice,  although  still  ^«  «KKr  K^f k  tr.^  k^,,^  r.^A  f^*  Xx^\Jr    t*  ;« 

a  state-chifd  under  state  protection.    If  a  lx>y,  his  ^^^ably  both  for  boys  and  for  girls.     It  in- 

foster-father  must  be  a  skilled  artisan  or  farmer,  sures  their  bemg  well  trained,  while  leading 

able  and  willing  to  teach  him  his  craft  and  put  him  natural  lives  amid  home  influences  and  home 

in  the  way  of  becoming  a  good  craftsman.    During  surroundings.     And  it  is  noteworthy  that 

the  first  three  years  the  man  has  him,  he  must  ^u^«,^„^^  :„  ^  ^^^j\,^a  ^u«,.«^4.«,^«*:«  ^/  #>.« 

house,  feed,  ancf  clothe  him,  and  give  him  wages  cheapness  is  a  marked  charactensUc  of  the 

at  the  rate  of  is.  a  week  for  the  first  year,  is.  6d.  whole  South  Austrahan  system,  the  average 

for  the  second,  and  2s.  for  the  third.    During  the  cost  of  a  boarded-out  state-child  having  been 

fourth  and  fifth  years  he  must  house  and  feed  him,  last  year  2  shillings  (24  ceats),  if  a  service 

^"^  ^^A^'"^  ^fl^fiT.^    n"?^  ^^if  ^""V^  y^'  child,  and  about  ss.8d.  ($1.^6)  a  week  if  a  sub^ 
and  6s.  during  the  fifth.    Dunng  these  two  years   ™*^'  T^m  j    ^Ir    "^  ^T    ^j  ^  «*  w«ivi«.  **  «,  ^ 

the  boy  must  provide  himself  with  clothes.   During  Sidy  child.    Moreover  the  death-rate  among 
the  first  three  years  three-fourths  of  his  wages,  and   the  children  last  year  was  only  1.9  per  cent 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  THEATER  IN  CHINA 

THE  astounding  political  changes  of  recent  apparent  secular  torpor,  changes  the  axis  of  its 

occurrence  in  China  stimulate  our  inter-  ^^estiny,  opens  a  breach  in  its  famous  wall  to  aUpw 

^4.   :^    «„^i,    ^k^»^^    «o    nr.0,,  ^^^«»  :^    4.u«  t^"C  passage  of  modern  currents,  it  is  interesting 

est  m  such   changes  as  may  occur  m  the  to  st^idy  its  dramatic  evolution. 

mtellectual  and  artistic  developnient  of  the  The  Chinese  have  indeed  no  Aristophanes,  no 

people.      A    first   step    towards   intellectual  Moli^e,  no  Shakspere,  but  their  tragic  or  comic 

advancement  has  already  been  taken  m  the  authors  are  not  ignorant  of  irony  and  emotion. 

substitution  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  for  the  Z^.ttX^\tT^ZTSZZ'Zn.-^ 

ancient  method  of  composition,   which  in-  tory  or  from  ordinary  life  and  carry  extravaganza 

volved   the   committing   to   memory   of   no  into  the  domain  of  fanta^.    They  create  types  of 

fewer  than  8000  idiograms.  ^^^^  ^^  every  class,  misers,  Tartuffes.  prodigals, 

*T»i,:«  ^k«««^  «i^«r  «r;ii   ^^„u*i^«  k«,,«  «  libertines.     Their    Don   Juan,    whom    they  call 

This  change  alone  will  doubUess  have  a  Lu-Chai-Lang,  is  close  kin  to  the  sedu^r  of 

far-reaching  influence  on  every  form  of  litera-  Seville.  .  .  . 
ture,  including  the  drama. 

Of  the  present  state  in  China  of  the  art  of  While  tradition  has  it  that  the  Chinese 

the  theater  comparatively  little  has  been  theater  mounts  to  as  remote  an  antiquity  as 

written.    We  quote  from  an  exceUent  article  the  i8th  century  b.  c,  the  author  believes 

on   the   subject   by   G.    de   Banzemont   m  that  in  fact  its  beginnings  may  be  found  con- 

La  Revue.  siderably  later  than  the  miracle  plays  and 

mysteries  of  Europe,  in  the  dynast}"^  of  Youen. 

In  Europe  the  theater  is  considered  one  of  the 

expressions  of  civilization.    The  nations,  in  their  The  learned,  despising  the  vulgarity  of  these 

diversity,  find  therein  the  mirror  of  their  ijeculiar  productions,   excluded   them    from   their   works, 

genius,  their  ideals,  their  temperament,  their  char-  their  libraries,  and  their  catalogues.     Hence,  out 

acter,  their  qualities  and  lacks,  their  virtues  and  of  over  500  pieces  whos^  names  arc  known,  only  a 

faults,  their  passions  and  aspirations.     All  the  few  remain,  which  constitute  to-day  almost  the 

idiosyncrasy  of  Athens  is  in  the  comedies  of  Aris-  whole  repertory.  .  .  .  Scenic  representations  ac- 

tophanes,  all  that  of  Paris  in  Moli^e,  as  the  Scan-  company  religious  festivals.     Every  year,  at  the 

dinavian  soul  is  in  Ibsen,  and  the  Slavic  in  ToUtoy.  period  when  the  tutelary  divinities  of  the  locality 

\t  the  moment  when  China  awakes  from  its  are  venerated,  a  pavilion  of  bamboo  and  cloth,  with 
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a  straw  mat  for  roof  is  erected  in  front  of  the  tem-  that  of  the  common  executioner!  •  Each  actor 

pie.    These  are  large  enough  to  hold  a  thousand  -^  supposed  to  be  equally  proficient  in  tragedy, 

"^^'^t  t.  "S^ili^^^^o  ^r^  comedy,  and  farce,  but  those  who  play  digni- 

actors  enter  all  together  by  one  and  leave  by  the  tanes  do  not  assume  himibler  parts. 

other.   There  is  no  curtain  and  no  entr^acU.   When  Likewise  reminiscent  of  Elizabethan  da)rs 

an  act  is  finished  the  characters  go  off  and  others  £§  the  fact  that  the  rich  have  private  thea- 

*f^.i?^;K            "'''          ^'^'^'^^^      ^  ters,  the  actors  being  considered  domestics. 

ot  one  act  eacn.  __    '           ^,                    11       •  j       j    n         j 

The  public  crowds  into  pit  and  balcony,  the  However  they  are  well  paid  and  allowed  cer- 

orchestra  being  reserved  for  functionaries.     En-  tain  privileges.     To  these  performances  ladies 

trance  is  free  but  refreshments  are  paid  for.  are  invited.     They  attend,  escorted  by  their 

The  stage  is  oriented  towards  the  south,  east,  nutted  to  them  beforehand,  nothing  licentious 

or  north,  -but  never  towards  the  west,  which  is  the  or  shocking  being  permitted.     In  the  public 

dangerous  quarter  menaced  by  the  White  Tiger,  theaters  the  impresario  takes  20  per  cent,  of 

The  decorations  are  represented  by  tables  piled  ^     receipts,   the  remainder  bemg  divided 

one  on  top  of  another,  indicating  mountains  to  be  ^,f     '     ^     ,                   ^           **    .   . 

scaled,  ramparts  to  be  taken  by  assault,  or  serving  among  the  cast,  famous  actors  receivmg  a 

on  occasion  for  the  exercises  of  acrobats.    The  bonus.                                                                ^ 

actor  ukes  his  tea  as  well  as  the  public;  interrupt-  The  plays  are  both  military  and  civil,  taken 

to^uTwJ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^"^'  ^"^  *^^"  retunung  ^^^^  history  or  contemporary  life. 

The  costumes  are  of  silk  or  gold  and  silver  bro- 
cade when  worn  by  an  emperor,  a  general,  or  a  There  are  historic  and  religious  dramas,  comedies 
dignitary.  Citizens,  merchants,  and  poor  devils  of  character  and  of  intrigue,  mj^hologic  pieces  and 
are  dressed  simply  as  in  real  life.  Emperors  and  judicial  scenes.  The  police  lay  snares  for  thieves, 
phantoms  don  horrifying  masks  with  huge  beards,  who  mockingly  evade  them  as  in  our  guignoL  We 
The  others  paint  the  face  in  colors,  But  the  nose  find  vaudeville  situations,  scabrous  Squivoques, 
is  always  white.  broad  and  spicy  dialogues,  the  surprises  of  mar- 
When  an  actor  enters  he  declares  his  name  and  ria^e,  the  ruses  of  the  lover,  the  artifices  of  women 
business.  A  protagonist  who  is  supposed  to  appear  curious  of  adventure,  the  unexpected  appearances 
on  horseback  merely  bestrides  a  stick  on  whicn  he  of  husbands,  and  wrath  attended  by  explanations 
prances  back  and  forth.  The  audience  accepts  him  and  exculpations.  Usually  the  language  is 
with  perfect  gravity  as  a  skilled  cavalier.  adapted  to  the  action.  It  is  frequently  trivial. 
All  the  rdles  are  hlled  by  men,  female  parts  being  and  obscenity  is  not  banished,  whence  the  accusa- 
taken  by  young  boys.  .  .  .  The  feminine  public  tion  of  immorality,  which  is  hardly  justified, 
has  been  denied  access  to  the  theater  since  the  end  The  dramatic  repertory  in  fact,  differs  little 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  mother  of  an  from  ours,  but  with  less  refinement  and  less 
emperor  desired  to  become  an  actress  against  her  subtlety, 
son's  wishes. 

Each  theater  is  directed  by  an  impresario  who  We  can  not  enter  on  the  description   of 

Tcll^wLrvrb^nTai;;:^^^  different  plays  here  but  may  specify  the  one 

their  ninth  year.    A  skilled  actor  should  know  known  as  the  "Ball  of  Flowers,"  of  which  de 

from  100  to  200  parts  perfectly,  since  there  is  no  Banzemont  remarks: 
prompter. 

As  in  the  early  days  of  the  European  drama  ^G^ce,  delicacy,  and  poetry  are  united  in  this 

♦k^  ^•^r-.^^:<v«  :«  iw^i^  ;«   ^^^4.™.^*  u,,  4.u^  charming  work,  whose  author  has  written  in  verse, 

the  profession  is  held  m  contempt  by  the  and  which  has  a  freshness  equal  to  that  of  the  loveli- 

pubhc,  enjoying  even  less  pubhc  esteem  than  est  compositions  of  a  Gabriel  Nicond  or  a  Zamacois. 


ALTRUISM  AMONG  ANIMALS 

ABOUT  twenty  years  ago  the  eminent  animals  generally.  The  individual  left  to 
Russian  zoologist  K.  Kessler,  referring  himself  must  provide  for  his  wants  or  perish 
to  what  he  termed  "the  dreams  of  Darwin-  as  the  victim  of  obstacles  and  accidents  which 
ism,"  demonstrated  that  all  animal  biology  he  cannot  surmount,  save  by  a  community  of 
was  traceable  in  reality  to  the  instigations  of  effort.  The  fact  that  animak  are  fully  con- 
himger  and  of  love,  the  former  determining  sdous  of  this  obligation  of  aid  received  and 
the  struggles  to  assure  satisfaction  of  the  rendered,  is  now  well  established.  Some  re- 
appetite,  summed  up  in  the  maxim  "Each  markable  proofs  of  this  are  furnished  by 
for  himself;"  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  M.  G.  Roux  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  one  of  the 
inviting  conciliation  and  association.  This  most  curious  being  that  aiSEorded  by  certain 
tendency  toward  association  is  a  characteris-  ants.  In  describing  the  "visiting  ants"  of 
tic  not  of  the  human  race  only,  but  of  the  West  Africa  and  theu:  peculiarities,  he  says: 
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The  Anomma  arcens  of  West  Africa,  commonly  In  Africa  it  is  no  uncommon  sight   to  sec  a 
known  as  the  "visiting;  ant/'  evinces  some  ex-  rhinoceros  in  company  of  a  buphaeus,  a    small 
tremely  interesting  peculiarities.     About  a  centi-  passerine    bird    of    the    beef-eater    &mily.      Tbe 
metre  in  length,  it  is  as  nomadic  as  voracious,  pachyderm  is  infested  with  vermin  which  suck  its 
attacking  man  during  sleep  as  well  as  animals —  blood  and  cause  it  atrocious  sufferings.     HafHuly, 
rats,  mice,  poultry,  etc.,  among  which  it  pursues  the  bird  perched  on  the  neck  or  the  head  of  the 
its  work  of  destruction.     Woe  to  those  whom  it  animal,  like  a  woodpecker  on  a  tree,  delivers  k 
surprises  defenceless  in  the  woods.     Existing  in  from    the    intolerable    punishment,    chasing    the 
legions  it  pounces  on  its  victims  with  ferocity,  with  enemy,  which  it  snaps  and  eats,  constantly  search- 
its  powerful  mandibles,  which  grip  like  pincers,  ing  for  it  in  the  folds  of  the  skin.     It  does  more, 
tearing  out  the  eyes  and  lacerating  the  body.    Even  When  the  rhinoceros,  overborne  by  the  heat  of 
enormous  serpents  and  giant  monkeys  become  its  the  sun,  seeks  repose  in  sleep,  the  bird  suddenh* 
prey.     A  veritable  band  of  exterminators,  these  by  a  little  cry  will  warn  it  of  the  approach  ci 
ants  travel  only  at  night,  hiding  during  the  day  in  danger.    A  similar  association  exists  between  the 
the  grass  or  under  fallen  trees.     At  times,  when  ratel  and  a  certain  bird  in  tropical  Africa.     The 
failing  to  find  shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  ratel,  a  small  badger-like  animal,  is  very  fond  of 
sun,  they  take  heroic  action.    Then  they  may  be  honey.    The  bird  does  not  care  for  the  hone\', 
seen  to  brave  even  death  courageously.     The  van-  but  it  feeds  on  the  larvae  of  bees.     When  the  bird 
guard  sets  to  work  and  with  a  secretion  from  the  discovers  honey  in  a  rock,  it  acquaints  its  friend, 
mouth  kneads  the  earth  or  clay  and  rapidly  con-  which,  after  gorging  itself,  leaves  the  larvae  to  the 
structs  a  gallery,  an  arched  passage,  so  to  speak,  bird. 

whiCh  serves  to  protect  the  march  of  the  rest  of  In  Ai]gentina  the  association  of  birds  and  quad- 

the  army.  rupeds  is  common.    There  one  may  see  swallows 

and  hares  sharing  the  same  lodging  and  so  familiar 

M.  Roux  relates  some  other  equally  re-  that  they  come  and  go  together.    When  in  the 

markable  actions  of  these  ants,  such  as  form-  SP.""S  the  swallow  seeks  other  shores,  the  hare 

ing  a  living  bridge  to  cro^  Ponds,  rolling  ^^Z'^T^^'t^TZ^o^Tf^'^lXTXl^i 

themselves   mto   a   compact   ball   which   is  affection  and  good  nature,  which,  according. to  the 

steered  across  a  stream  by  ants  upon  the  father  of  pdsitivism,  are  the  characteristics  of  aJ- 

surface.     In   these  and  similar  cases  there  truism.    The  Argentinians  will  tell  you  that  they 

seems  to  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  some  ^^^^^  ^  !^  swallows  arriving  from  th«r  sea 

f  . ,      .         ^    .            .^  .       ^L  •    1.         t  *^*"^  voyage  on  the  shoulders  of  some  crane  which  sym- 

of  the  msects  m  sacnficmg  their  hves  for  the  pathetically  transports  them,  and  to  which  thc>- 

good  of  the  mass.  express  their  obligations  by  little  cries  unintellip- 

Sociability  among  mammifers  is  no  less  ^*^  to  man,  but  which  in  the  bird  language  signify 

remarkable;  several  illustrations  are  riven  jH^'Hs;    When  the  hare  sees  them  again,  it  mam- 

K     "M"   P              TT                  V  «   v^  o   oiv.   5*vv^x  £gg^g  j^g  j^y  |jy  Xq^^^j^^  aro u ud  them,  and.  if  one 

by  M.  KOUX.     lie  says  m  substance:  may  judge  by  their  gestures,  the  companions  relate 

their  several  adventures. 
Among  the  rats  and  mice  of  the  house,  the  gran- 

!^o^n"™^h^w  Ho  no^^^^               IfT^  "^^'^A^  But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 

so  long  as  they  do  not  embark  on  a  distant  expedi-  t.            •  ^^        •   ^t_   ^    r     .^   •            I 

tion.    The  reciprocal  invitations  of  the  rodents  such  associations  IS  that  of  certam  crustaceans 

exist  only  in  the  pages  of  Horace  or  La  Fontaine,  and  marine  plants,  of  which  the  hermit  crab 

But  when  the  animals  flock  together  to  seek  fresh  and    the    sea    anemone    furnish    a    curious 

K'S^^Vnrailt  zftSr Jd.'^Th^;  ^^^'^p'f.-  ^*-.,?t  ^^^  °*  "^  "^^  "^^  '^"^ 

traverse  ponds,  even  rivers,  forming  bridges  of  the  association  with  the  anemone: 

bodies  of  the  stronger  of  them,  over  which  the 

feebler  and  less  courageous  pass  in  safety.  This  crab,  constantly  at  war  with  its  fellows. 

Certain  animals,  as  the  marmots  of  the  Russian  has,  in  spite  of  its  strong,  pincer-like  claws,  certain 
steppes  and  the  chamois  of  the  Pyrenees,  post  dangers  to  provide  against.  It  is  vulnerable  in  the 
sentinels  and  scouts  to  warn  of  approaching  danger,  abdomen,  as  Achilles  was  in  the  heel,  and  thus  finds 
while^  the  beavers  in  their  marvelous  woik  of  dam-  itself  without  defence  against  an  enemy  better 
building  do  not  fail  to  call  on  their  fellows  for  aid  armed.  It  therefore  seelw,  in  default  of  a  cuirass, 
if,  for  instance,  they  find  a  branch  which  they  an  empty  shell  in  which  it  hides  its  body,  pro- 
desire  to  use  is  too  stout  for  them  to  break  indi-  truding  only  the  claws  and  head.  When  it  be- 
vidually.  comes  too  large  for  the  shell,  it  perforce  has  to  seek 

a  new  and  larger  one.     Now  the  s§a  anemone  fre- 

A  remarkable  fact  to  which  M.  Roux  calls  quently  attaches  itself  to  the  shells  in  which  these 

attention  is  that  altruism  among  ammals  is  l^^^.^  H^^'  forming,  so  to  say.  the  crown  of  die 

^^^r^^i^^^  ^r^4^  r^^Ur  i,,  o c,o^r.:«+:^«    u..*  V  ,  i^  habitatiou.    When  the  crustacean  is  compelled  to 

exercised  not  only  m  assoaation,  but  by  m-  change  its  dwelling,  it  detaches  tlie  anembne  with 

dividuals  to  mdividuals  and  under  conditions  the  greatest  precaution,  and  places  it  on  its  new 

which  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  senti-  casque, 
ments    that    evoke    it.      Totally    different 

species,  too,  will  help  each  other  from  no  Whether  this  proceeding  is  prompted  by 

other  motive  than  sympathy.     He  cites  a  warlike  vanity  or  by  a  love  of  the  panache, 

number   of   examples   in   support   of   this,  it  attests,  in  the  yiew  of  the  writer,  from 

Among  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  whom  we  have  been  quoting,  the  existence 

African  rhinoceros  and  the  buphagus  bird,  of  zodlogical  altruism. 
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AUSTRIA  AND  THE  ALBANIAN  QUESTION 

THE  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary  toward  banian  territory,  and  perhaps  also  with  Bul- 
the  new  situation  that  has  been  created  garia.  That  Russia  already  has  interested 
in  the  Near  East  by  the  action  of  the  Balkan  herself  in  Albanian  matters  there  is  evidence 
States  is  so  equivocal  that  it  is  evident  the  from  an  unexpected  quarter— no  less  than 
readjustment  of  the  territorial  division  of  the  the  spokesmen  for  the  Albanian  Christians 
Balkan  Peninsula  cannot  be  effected  without  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  here  in  the 
some  outside  interference.  The  cause  for  it  United  States.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
is  in  the  solicitude  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Russian 
for  the  interests  it  has  always  had  in  the  Church  in  New  York  by  the  Priests  of  the 
countries  lying  between  its  southern  boun-  Albanian  Orthodox  Christians  in  Boston.  A 
dary  and  the  Egean  Sea,  and  bordering  the  noteworthy  feature  about  it  is  the  intense  ani- 
eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.  Austria-Hun-  mosity  exhibited  by  the  Albanians  toward  the 
gary  has  ever  regarded  that  part  of  the  Greeks. 
Balkan  Peninsula  west  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria 

and  north  of  Greece  as  more  or  less  within   ^"^  christian  Albanians  and  the  Balkan  war: 
her  sphere  of  influence  while  the  Turk  re-  ^'^  ^^^^  lktter  to  the  kussian  synod, 

mained  in  Europe,  and  subject  to  her  occupa-    '''"  '**•  WorfA  American  EccUstamcal  Consulory  of 

,         .1        ,  .   L.  r       L-       .  Wi*  Kussuin  Church. 

tion  when  the  day  might  come  for  him  to 

take  his  departure.  „       In  a  letter  *<;  had  the  honor  to  nmvc  from  the 

So  firmly  was  this  idea  rooted  in  the  Ball  Very  Reverend  Father  Alexander  Hoiovitzky, 
Platz  at  Vienna  that  after  the  Congress  of  Deao  of  the  Russian  Cathedral  of  New  \'otV,  wc 
Berlin  theAustro-Hungarian 
Government  proposed  to  the 
British  Government  that 
England  should  undertake 
the  organization  of  the  civil 
administration  of  what  is 
now  called  Macedonia,  while 
Austria  would  occupy  it 
with  her  troops. '  This  prop- 
osition was  promptly  re- 
jected by  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  events  were  left 
to  take  their  course,  to  ar- 
rive in  the  ful]nes.<i  of  time  at 
the  conditions  we  now  see. 
In  Wew  of  this  fact  the  pres- 
ent equivocal  attitude  is 
natural,  and  she  has  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  it  in 
the  existence  of  Albania 
which  has  little  affinity  for 
its  eastern  neighbors. 

The  consideration  of  this 
last  phase  of  the  Balkan 
question  leads  up  to  many 
possibilities,  .\ssuming  the 
reports  that  Austria -Hun- 
gary favors  the  creation  of 
an  autonomous  Albanian 
state  between  Montenegro 
and  Greece  to  be  true,  the 
tiring  of  its  eastern  bound- 
aries would  be  more   than 

likely  to  raise  serious  trouble  ''•■'■^•"'■'  i" ""  *'||"'^|'^^''"'  '^THmF-'sM'K' 
with  Servia  which  has  occu-  ,^  ^^^^^^  snapihoi  amid  ih,-  cnx^  oi 
pied  large   sections  of   Al-  fr™ 
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were  asked  some  information  about  the  attitude  An  example  of  what  the  Albanians  are  to  expect 
of  the  Christian  Albanians  of  America  in  the  Bal-  in  case  of  a  Christian  victory  is  given  by  the  action 
kan  war.  Although  the  Very  Rev.  Dean's  letter  of  Servia  after  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  when  a  dice 
is  of  a  more  or  less  private  character,  and  although  of  Albanian  territory  had  been  given  to  Ser\-ia. 
he  declares  that  he  does  not  mean  by  his  friendly  That  Christian  state  carried  out  the  work  of 
inquiries  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  our  views, —  civilizing  the  annexed  territory  by  deporting 
we  feel  it  a  duty,  in  order  to  avoid  any  mistaken  100,000  of  Albanians,  confiscating  their  prof>erty 
interpretation  of  our  attitude,  to  take  up  the  whole  without  granting  any  indemnification  and  causing 
question  and  explain  openly  the  nature  and  the  thousands  to  die  from  hunger  and  exposure.  We 
causes  of  our  policy.  If  we  succeed  in  making  our  challenge  any  Servian  patriot  who  knows  the 
reasons  clear,  we  feel  sure  that  the  Most  Reverend  history  of  his  country  to  deny  this  gross  and  bar- 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  through  them  our    barous  injustice. 

Holy  Mother  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  noble  As  to  the  Montenegrins,  it  would  seem  that  we 
Russian  Nation  will  understand  our  point  of  view  repay  with  ingratitude  the  hospitality  tendered  by 
and  do  justice  to  our  feelings.  them  to  the  refugees  during  the  uprising  of  the 

The  Christian  Albanians  are  whole-heartedly  Malissori,  or  Albanian  highlanders,  two  years  ago. 
united  with  the  Turks  and  desperately  defending  The  truth,  however,  is  the  King  of  Montenegro  has 
their  fatherland  a^^ainst  the  foreign  invaders.  The  been  paid  by  the  Young  Turks  ten  times  o\'«r  the 
explanation  of  this  statement  is  easy  to  give  and  price  of  the  miserable  corn  that  he  ga\'e  to  the 
easy  to  understand.  ^       wretched  refugees  and,  as  soon  as  he  received  the 

One  has  only  to  open  a  map  of  the  Balkan  i>enin-  money,  he  compelled  the  Albanian  insurgents  to 
sula  to  see  that  Albanian  territory  is  the  battle-  accept  the  terms  of  the  Young  Turks  and  so  return 
field  of  the  Greek,  Montenegrin  and  Servian  armies,  to  their  homes  without  any  guarantee  for  their 
It  is  obvious  to  any  student  of  Balkan  politics  that,  safety.  As  a  proof  that  the  royal  house  of  Monte- 
should  the  Turks  lose,  Albania  will  be  divided  negro  has  no  other  regards  than  those  of  money, 
among  the  belligerent  Balkan  States  and  done  and  that  the  above  assertion  is  not  slander,  we  beg 
with  forever.  Among  Albanians  of  all  creeds  and  the  permission  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  Ru&- 
political  parties  the  idea  prevails  that  this  war  is  sians  that,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the 
nothing  else  than  an  attempt  to  crush  the  Albanian  Russian  government,  owing  to  financial  difficulties, 
nation  before  it  is  in  a  position  to  oppose  aggres-  withheld  the  annual  subvention  to  the  King  of 
sions  against  its  rights.  This  l>elief  is  strengthened  Montenegro,  and  that  a  reply,  as  incredible  as  it 
by  the  fact  that  the  Balkan  States  have  declared  was  heinous,  came  from  Cettinjc  in  the  form  of  a 
war  against  Turkey  just  when  the  Ottoman  Gov-  toast,  proposed  by  the  crown  prince  Danilo  for  the 
ernment,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  and  health  of  Admiral  Togo,  ana  of  the  gallant  Jap- 
bloody    rebellion,    had    officially    recognized    the   anese  army  and  navy 

Albanian  nationality  and  granted  us  the  right  and  And,  if  they  were  so  ungrateful  towards  Russia, 
freedom  to  reopen  our  national  schools,  which  the  who  sacrificed  millions  of  lives  and  billions  of 
former  cabinet  had  brutally  closed.  By  their  rubles  for  their  emancipation,  we  could  not  expect 
sudden  aggression  against  Turkey,  the  Balkan  them  to  be  fair  and  just  towards  the  Albanians, 
allies  have  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Albanians  They  accuse  us  at  the  present  moment  of  taking 
from  enjoying  natural  rights  that  did  not  encroach  the  side  of  the  Turks  in  a  struggle  against  Chris- 
upon  the  rights  of  anybody  else  and  could  do  no-  tians.  To  this  vile  declaration  we  have  a  ready 
body  harm.  The  agreement  between  the  Ottoman  answer,  drawn  from  their  own  policy  in  the  past, 
government  and  the  Albanians  marked  the  end  of  These  Christian  States,  in  order  to  stamp  out  the 
a  long  era  of  moral  sufferings  and  exceptional  in-  Albanian  nationality,  did  not  shrink  from  giving 
justice.  These  are  the  national  reasons  of  our  whole-hearted  support  to  the  deposed  Red  Sultan 
attitude.  There  are  other  reasons  of  a  different  and  being,  under  the  cover  of  benevolent  neutrality, 
character.  the  accomplices  of  the  bloody  expeditions  of  the 

*  One  reason  that  makes  the  Albanians  throw  Young  Turks  against  Albania.  In  order  to  defend 
their  lot  with  the  Turks  under  the  circumstances,  our  fatherland  against  the  foreign  in\'aders,  we 
is  this  fact:  first,  that  the  allied  Balkan  States  have  feel  it  our  duty  to  be  loyal  to  a  Sultan,  whose  life 
done  in  the  past  more  harm  than  Turkey  to  the  is  without  blemish,  and  support  a  government  that 
Albanian  people;  and  second,  that  the  Albanians  dealt  in  a  just  and  fair  way  with  the  Albanian 
are  convinced  they  would  receive  a  more  pitiless    nation. 

treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  invaders  We  want,  however,  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do 
than  they  have  ever  received  at  the  hands  of  Turks,  not  oppose  the  allied  states  of  the  Balkans  out  of 
"  ouarc  well  acquainted,  through  our  reports  in  the  hatred  for  the  races  which  compose  them,  but  on 
past,  with  the  unheard  of  crimes  of  the  Oeek  account  of  their  unjust  policy  and  their  arrogant 
prelates  in  Southern  Albania.  Need  we  recall  to  pretensions  to  civilize  the  Illyrian  peninsula.  We 
your  minds  the  stupidly  solemn  anathemas,  ihun-  appreciate  such  virtues  as  they  have  but  we  de- 
dered  by  the  Greek  bishops  against  our  national  plore  the  fact  that  they  are  wasting  their  energies 
language,  their  wholesale  excommunications  of  in  an  unjust  war  calculated  only  to  gratify  the  am- 
Orthodox  Albanian  patriots,  the  refusals  of  sacra-  bitions  of  their  rulers  and  their  petty  "politiciens 
ments  for  political  reasons,  their  army  of  informers  de  cafe."  The  task  they  set  before  themselves  is, 
who  denounced  to  the  authorities  and  ruined  in  the  opinion  of  ail  impartial  observers,  beyond 
hundreds  of  families  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  their  permanent  power  and  moral  capacity.  It  is 
Abdul  Hamid,  their  bands  of  criminals  who  assas-  a  well  known  fact  that  the  civilization  of  the 
sinated  at  their  instigation  laymen  and  clergymen  Christians  of  the  Balkan  States  is  by  far  inferior 
whose  only  fault  was  a  sincere  and  natural  love  to  that  of  the  Turks.  This  is  as  true  as  it  u'as  rn 
for  their  country?  For  all  these  crimes  of  the  the  case  of  the  fanatical  crusaders  of  the  Middle 
Greek  Bishops,  we  call  to  witness  the  Bulgarians  Ages  in  comparison  with  the  Moslem  Arabs,  who 
themselves  who  have  suffered  at  their  hands  as  possessed  a  highly  developed  civilization.  The 
much  as  we  have.  Bulgarians,  the  Greeks  and  Servians,  committed 
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in  Macedonia  against  each  other  horrors  of  an  un-  foreign  invaders,  in  her  struggle  for  life  and  death, 
speakable  nature,  for  which  one  would  look  in  vain  We  are  sure  that  like  magnanimous  Russians,  you 
in  the  Turkish  history.  They  are  going  to  repeat  will  appreciate  our  patriotic  feelings,  even  if  your 
them  and  jump  at  each  other's  throats  over  the  point  of  view  differs  from  our  own,  and  that  the 
spoils,  if  they  prove  successful  in  their  present  sympathies  of  your  nation  for  the  allied  Balkan 
war.  Europe  has  but  to  wait  and  see.  But  we  States  will  not  prevent  you  from  doing  justice  to 
hope  this  will  never  happen,  and  that  the  Ottoman  our  cause.  Attacked  on  all  sides  by  hypocritical 
army  will  drive  back  these  invaders  intoxicated  and  treacherous  Christians,  Albania  can  find  no 
with  ambition,  and  quiet  them  down  once  for  all.  better  refuge  than  the  banner  of  the  crescent. 
These  in  brief  are  the  reasons  that  make  the  Should  Albania  come  victorious  out  of  this  war, 
Albanians  feel  more  confident  under  the  crescent  our  nation  will  be  deeply  grateful  to  the  Holy 
of  the  Turks  than  under  the  unchristian  cross  of  Synod  of  Russia  for  recognizing  in  the  United 
the  allied  Balkan  States.  The  Albanians  think  States  a  national  Albanian  Church,  that  may  be- 
that  this  is  not  a  war  of  Christianity  against  Mo-  come  to-morrow  the  Church  of  Albania.  Should 
hammedanism  but  a  mere  attempt  of  the  Greeks  we  lose  and  survive  our  national  disaster,  wc  shall 
and  the  spurious  Balkan  Slavs  to  extend  their  humbly  beg  you  to  let  us  spend  the  rest  of  our 
frontier  lines  mostly  at  the  expense  of  Albania,  miserable  hves  in  some  far  on  Russian  monastery 
The  Turks  are  simply  fighting  our  battles.     Our  in  Siberia. 

people  realize  this  so  well  that,  when  we  called  Praying  to  God  for  the  speedy  end  of  a  war, 

them  to  express  their  opinion  in  several  meetings  which  as  Christians  and  Priests  we  deplore,  we 

in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  they  unani-  remain, 

mously  adopted  the  resolution  to  forget  all  their  Your  respectful  and  obedient  servants, 

grievances  against  the  Turks  and  to  stand  by  the  The  Albanian  priests  of  America. 

Ottoman  government  as  one  man.     And  not  only  pan  s.  noli. 

that,  but  they  clamored  for  prayers  for  the  victory  (Signed)                                 naum  v.  cer£. 
of  the  Ottoman  armies.     We  did  in  consequence 

?I^^  ^^M^i^V'  !i"''?/^'  f  ^''!^''"'  Southbridge  The  foregoing  suggests  many  reflections, 

Mass.;  Biddeford,  Me.;  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  and  f^,       't  •      -.u^a      i^  •             -.u*   i   -^  ^ 

Akron,  Ohio.    We  saw  our  people  weep  when  one  of  them  being  that  Austria  may  think  it  to 

prayers  were  offered  to  God  to  crown  with  victory  her  advantage  to  bring  within  the  bounds  of 

the  armies  of  the  Sultan.    These  same  men  would  her  composite  empire  a  p>opulation  of  mixed 

have  stoned  us  and  the  Moslem  Albanjan  pa-  religions,    Moslem,    Catholic    and    Eastern 

triots  themselves  would  have  been  the  first  ones  z^.  ^v     ,   '     ,     ,         .  ,,              .^         ,           ^i 

to  throw  the  stone,  had  we  made  such  an  attempt  Orthodox,  but  raciaUy  a  umt  and  non-Slav, 

a  few  months  before.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  Albanian  ques- 

We  did  our  best.  Reverend  Fathers,  to  explain  tion  is  likely  to  assume  an  important  feature 

to  you  the  attitude  of  the  Albanian  people  in  these  ^f  ^h^  readjustment  that,  whatever  turn  it 

cu-cumstances  and  we  think  that  it  is  as  logical  _        .    ,        ."'    ,           ,   .      e'w^^  *u     ^        *       c 

as  it  looks  paradoxical.    We  feel  it  our  duty  to  do  ^Y  ^^ke,  is  bound  to  follow  the  events  of 

our  utmost  to  defend  our  country  against  the  the  past  two  months. 


FEMINISM'S  NEW  PROPHETESS 

A  LONDON  weekly  review,  not  yet  a  year   suffragists.     The  women  who  have  won  nation- 

among  the  EngUsh  newspapers.  It  was  said  demand  for  wider  opportunities  for  women  is 
that  this  review  was  a  medium  of  "literature  based  on  their  appreciation  of  women's  untapped 
of   an   abnormal,   immoral,   and   dangerous  capacity  for  "usefulness."    Then  came  the  Free- 

character.^'  Also  that  it  stood  for  "free  love,"  «''''"«''  ^»^*^  the  incredible  heresy  that  .  .  .the 

V  J       ^1  J     I  J     J  woman  movement  was  nothing  if  not  an  effort  on 

anarchy,    and    other    dark    and    dangerous  ^h^  part  of  women  to  lift  themselves  forever  out 

doctrines.    Though  it  has  been  said  that  the  of  the  "servant"  class  and  to  place  themselves 

new  journal  was  published  under  the  aegis  definitely  and  finally  among  the  "masters" — using 

of  the  suffragists,  the  fact  is  that  "the  latter,  their  faculties,  like  all  masters,  (pr  the  upbuilding 

•  II      iiT        •!•-.      a.  a  i_4.'        'a.      '^L  and  development  of  their  own  personalities  and 

espeaally  the  nuhtants,  are  fighting  it  with  ^j,^  advancement  of  their  own  personal  aims. 

all  their  might.''    The  reason  is,  says  Frances  it  admitted  freely  that  this  would  entail  enor- 

Maule  Bjorkman    in    the    Forum y  that    the  mousand  fundamental  changes  in  the  social  struc- 

Freewoman,  that  being  the  journal  m  ques-  ture  and  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes— that  it  would 

u      .1  .          .i"         a       .  .   ,        ^      ff  involve,  first  of  all,  the  achievement  of  absolute 

tion,    IS       spiking    the    suffragists     game,  economic  independence  of  men  by  women;    the 

We  read:  repudiation,  by  women,  of  the  marriage  contract, 
The  suffragists,  both  in  England  and  America,  at  least  in  its  present  form;  developments  in  do- 
have  been  trying  all  these  years  to  convince  the  mestic  labor  and  administration  so  vast  as  to  have 
public  that  they  were  asking  to  be  free  only  in  all  the  outer  aspects  of  "breaking  up  the  home"; 
order  that  they  might  serve  the  more  effectively,  readjustments  in  the  world  of  politics  and  industry 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  most  modern  of  the  suf-  great  enough  to  accommodate  double  the  present 
frage  literature  and  the  theme  of  every  suffrage  number  of  productive  thinkers  and  worker>, 
"soap-boxer."    Nor  is  this  attitude  confined  to  the  demanding,  not  only  admission,  but  pay. 
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The  raising  of  these  issues  was  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  an  act  of  treachery,  and 
the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union 
formally  condemned  the  paper.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  the  paper  "has  now,  in  less 
than  a  year's  time,  won  for  itself  a  secure 
position  among  a  small  but  rapidly  growing 
group  of  thinking  people  in  England,  and 
is  beginning  to  find  support  and  recognition 
in  America."  The  editor  is  Miss  Dora 
Marsden  whose  own  articles  "not  only  gi\-e 
the  pai>er  its  unique  quality — its  originality, 
its  honesty,  its  fearlessness — but  chiefly 
warrant  its  claim  for 
consideration  as  a 
social  symptom."  Of 
the  young  lady  herself 
the  forum  writer 
gives  the  following 
|)articulaTs: 

This  extraordinary 
\uung  woman  has  shot 
into  the  literary  and 
philosophic  lirinanienl 
iis  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nilude.  Although  prac- 
tically unknown  except 
as  a  setdenient  worker 
and  a  suffragist  before 
the  advent  of  The  Free- 
VKiman  last  November, 
ihe  speaks  always  with 
the  quietly  authoritative 
air  of  the  writer  who 
has  arrived.  Her  style 
has  beauty — at  times. 
ureal  beauty— as  well  as 
'   '     ■         Mere- 


went  through  the  hunger  strike  and  was  straii- 
jarketeil  in  Slrangeways  Gaol  in  Manche&ier, 
where  she  had  been  committed  for  throwing  a  roek 
through  the  glans  roof  of  a  hall  in  which  a  Cabinet 
Minister's  meeting  was  in  prioress,  and  she  was 
arrested  and  discharged  loo  many  times  to  couni. 
The  newspapers  of  Lancashire  called  her  "  Daunt- 
less Dora." 

On  the  occasion  of  Winston  Churchill's  visit 
to  Southport  during  the  campaign  of  1900,  Miss 
Marsden  succeeded  in  outwitting  the  police  in  the 
face  of  the  nio^t  extraordinary  precautions  again-t 
suffragette  interruptions.  A  large  sum  had  been 
spent  oil  extra  police  protection.  Yet  when  Mr. 
Churchill  began  to  explain  that  the  people  ought 


support  the  Go 


Ivi 


admiration 

makes  us  wonder  why  we 

hai'c  never  heard  of   her 

Misa  Marsden  (who 
is  a  Lancashire  woman) 
was  graduated  from 
Manchester  L'niversity 
with  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
and  look  up  leaching 
as  her  ])rofe>^sion,  working  incidentally  in  the  I'li 


rsily 


Sculem 


Immediately  after  Christabel  Pankhursl's  first 
niililani  protest,  Miss  Mars<ien  threw  herself 
iieart  and  soul  into  the  militant  sufTra^e  nii>\'e- 
ment — even  leaving  her  post  as  teacher  10  beiiinie 
an  orKanizer  for  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
liiion.  When  challi-nKi-d  to  explain  this  tad  in 
view  of  her  present  hiisiilc  altitude  toward  ihe 
W,  S.  P.  I'..  Mis^  MarMlen  stated  editorially  in 
Thr  Frir-.fnman  ihat  at  that  time  she  l)elieved  ihai 
she  was  allying  herself  with  a  general  woman 
emancipation  movement,  which,  she  found  later. 
was  not  the  case.  In  the  meantime,  however,  she 
ran  the  full  gnmul  of  sullragetleexpericnces.  She 
ser\fd  two  months  in  Holloway  (Vaol  for  her  all 
tiio  g^dlani  defi-nsc  of  "the  colors"  in  the  cl.ish 
between  the  police  and  the  Lancashire  women"* 
(lepuiation  to  the  House  uf  Cnmmuns  in  1909.    She 


because  the  Govern- 
ment represented  the 
people,  from  high  up 
somewhere  near  the  ceil- 
,ing  floated  down  a  thin 
feminine  voice; 

"  It  does  not  represent 
the  women.  Mr.  Church- 
ill." 

Far  out  through  a 
ventilator  above  the 
stage  leaned  the  figure  of 
Dora  Marsden.  small 
and  slight,  and  with  her 

wan  and  pale  from  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  of  fast 
and  vigil.  But  her  voice 
rose  crisp  and  clear 
above  the  uproar,  and 
she  coolly  proceeded  10 
deliver  her  message  until 
the  stewards,  who  had 
at  first  been  ullerly  de- 
moralized by  the  inter- 
ruption, found  their  way 
into  her  toft  and  drag- 
ged her  forcibly  from  the 
opening.  Delighted 
crowds  in  the  streets  saw 
her  ihruat  through  the 
broken  glass  of  a  win- 
dow and  set  rolling  down 
the  sloping  roof — from 
which  she  must  certainly 
have  fallen  ha<l  she  not 
found  a  slight  hold  in 
(he  projecting  coping— 
and  then  pulled  down 
and  hustled  off  to  jail. 

[  society,   Voles  for  Women. 


ioned  less  and  less  freiiuently,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  191 1  she  disappeared  from  its  columns  altogether. 

Miss  Marsden 's  concern  is  "that  women 
shall  acquire  the  habit  of  appraising  their 
iiidi\-idiiai  worth  as  separate  'spiritual  enti- 
ties.' ai^art  from  any  of  their  relational 
aspects.  They  must  learn  to  judge  them- 
selves as  indi\-iduals  and  not  as  mothers. 
n-i^■es,  sisters,  or  daughters— not  even  as 
'world-mothers'  or  creators  and  conservators 
of  life."  She  writes  thus  of  the  duties  of  the 
freewomaii  r 
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She  must  produce  within  herself  strenglh  suffi-  wearing  it  down  vast  changes  must  take  place  in 

cient  to  provide  for  herself  and  for  those  of  whom  social    conditions,    in    housing,    nursing,    kinder- 

natun  has  made  her  the  natural  guardian,  her  garten.   educ.ition.  cooking,  cleaning,   in  the  in- 

children.    To  this  end  she  must  open  up  resources  dustrial    world    and    in    the    professions.      These 

of  wealth  for  herself.    She  must  work,  earn  money,  changes  will  have  for  their  motive  the  accommoda- 

She  must  seize  upon  the  incentives  which  have  tion  of  such  conditions  as  will  enable  women  to 

spurred    men    on    (o    strenuous    effort — wealth,  choose  and  follow  a  life-work,  apan  from,  and  in 

power,  titles  and  public  honor.  .  .  .  addition  to.  their  natural  function  of  reproduction. 

(t  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary  for  women, 

when   they   are   mothers,   to   leav_e   their   chosen  ^    jg    n^t    surprising    that    "Miss    Mars- 

moncv-earnine  work  lor  any  length  ol  lime.     I  tie,  ,.,           j,ji_         i_j-i_ 

fact  that  ihey  so  often  do  so  rests  largely  upon  den   .   .   .   fully  understands  how  hard  IS  her 

a  tradition  that  will  l«»ve  to  be  worn  down.     In  doctrine  and  how  hinited  must  be  its  appeal." 


NORMAN  ANGELL  AND  HIS  GOSPEL  OF  PEACE 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  appeared  a  thin 
octavo  \olutne  of  about  a  hundred  pages 
entitled  "Europe's  Optical  Illusion."  The 
book  was  a  study  in  international  politics, 
and  its  author  was  Mr.  Norman  Angell, 
"then  quite  an  unknown  personality  in  the 
greater  world  of  letters."  The  work,  des- 
tined later  to  be  regarded  as  epoch-making, 
"fell  absolutely  flat;  it  was  ignored  both  by 
the  press  and  the  public  alike;  and  now  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  being  translated  into 
seventeen  languages!"  Well  may  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Birkmy  re,  writing  in  the  London  Booiwo«, 
say;  "Mr.  Norman  Angell  has  every  reason 
to  feel  grateful  to  whatever  gods  may  preside 
over  the  fates  of  authors  for  the  fortunate 
turn  of  events  that  has  placed  him  almost 
at  a  bound  as  it  were  in  the  forefront  of 
European  authors."  Under  Its  present  title, 
"The  Great  Illusion,"  Mr.  Angell's  book  has 
influenced  the  enlightened  leaders  of  thought 
and  opinion  in  two  hemispheres,  "Men  like 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
have  allowed  the  tenets  of  'The  Great  Il- 
lusion '  to  shape  their  thoughts  and  to  mold 
their  policy;  and  the  work  has  been  honored 
by  complimentary  reference  in  the  French 
Chamber — an  unusual  exi>erience  for  a  book." 

Of  Mr.  Angell  personally,  the  writer  says:  ■      l    ut  "  ..     >• 

The  career  of   the  author  of   "The   Great   Il- 
lusion" was  not  always  passed  in  the  study  poring  that  the  Bookman  writer  deems  it  advisable 
over  the  problems  of^  peace  and  war.     Indeed,  to   to  state  what  the  propositions  laid  down  by 
anyone  who  knows  Mr.  Angell  oersonally.  and  the  the  author  really  are.     He  tells  us: 
facts  of  his  life,  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  that  he  ' 

could  have  found  ihc  time  necessary  to  devote  lo  The  whole  idea  of  "The  Great  Illusion"  is  simply 
the  study  even  of  his  own  particular  subject  and  that  war  is  an  unprolitable  undertaking  in  the 
the  strenuous  work  o(  putting  his  ideas  into  book  twentieth  centurv.  both  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
form.  For  unlike  so  maiw  beautiful  and  ifrtificial  individual  who  is  part  of  that  nation  owing  to 
creations  in  literature  "The  Great  Illusion"  was  the  delicate  interdependence  of  trade  and  finance, 
not  the  work  of  a  night;  it  did  not  "arrive"  by  We  arc  blinded  by  traditions  that  ha\-e  pa»<«.'d 
accident;  the  author  did  not  dream  i(  as  the  poets  away;  haunted  by  shibliolclhs  and  have  newr 
both  great  and  small  dream  jwems:  he  built  it  really  laused  lo  think  the  matter  out  in  a  clear 
steadily  bit  by  bit  in  his  brain,  as  the  builder  and  logical  manner.  Mr.  Angell  preaches  the 
builds  a  monument  and  the  work  took  years  of  eospcl  of  |x:ace  but  objectively;  that  is  to  say.  if 
patient  and  laborious  study.  he  h.id  felt  that  an>'  real  profit,  moral  or  material, 

M,.  ft^gdi's  volume  hy  ten  subjm  to »  sfp^rc,T..;r™,£^,"l°»,^yS^^^^^ 

much  misconception  and  misrcjtresentation    been  no  need  ior  his  book  and  the  slov ,  iwdcut 
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years  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  problems       He  received  most  of  his  education  in  France  and 

of  international  warfare  would  have  been  given  to  migrated  to  Western  America.     It  was  here  in  this 

more  profitable   things;   but   feeling  and   having  last  country  that  that  large  slice  of  adventure 

expounded  in  **The  Great  Illusion"  the  folly  and  befell    him,    and    where    he   awakened    to    tboee 

fallacy  of  war  he  advocates  peace:  it  is  the  only  unique  ideas  on  world  politics  that  were  \2Xjcr  to 

alternative.     He  does  not  say,  remember  that  war  stir  and  influence  all  deep-thinking  men  both  at 

is  impossible,  which  is  a  favorite  misinterpretation;  home  and  abroad. 

it  is  more  than  possible;  it  is  even  likely;  and  it  is       The  life  of  the  frontiersman,  which  includes  such 

because  it  is  so  probable  that  "  The  Great  Illusion "  a  pleasant  variety  of  occupations,  as  ranching, 

has  become  such  an  important  factor  on  all  ques-  mining,   "cow  punching,**  etc.,  probably  taught 

tions  touching  on  international  policy.    Mr.  Angell  him  more  than  all  the  schools;  for  one  learns  living 

endeavors  in   "The  Great   Illusion"  to  put   the  close  to  nature  what  the  man  who  is  habituated 

clock  right  for  us;  we  are  slow  by  several  centuries;  to  a  humdrum  city  life  can.  never  learn  to  the  full 

and  while  we  are  so  advanced  and  have  made  such  extent;   those  sterling  qualities  of  resource  and 

^gantic  strides  in  other  things  in  the  domain  of  decision  which  are  as  necessary  in  an  author  as  in 

mternational  politics  we  are  absolutely  stationary  a  man  of  affairs;  and  Mr.  Angell  is  both.     He  was 

and  remain  rooted  where  we  were  at  the  beginning  always  an  eager  student  of  political  and  abstract 

of  history  when  plunder  was  the  price  of  war,  and  questions,   and   in   his  journalistic  work  of   this 

the  rough  and  ready  methods  of  the  Huns  and  the  period  one  already  traces  the  style  and  methods  of 

Vandals  will  not  work  in  the  twentieth  ccnturv.  the  present  author  of  "The  Great  Illusion."     We 

Mankind  has  developed  materially  and  morally  next  find  him  in  France  stemming  with  success  that 

since  then  (whether  they  know  it  or  not)  and  at  the  seething  vortex  of  newspaper  Rfe  in  Paris;  and 

present  moment  when  the  nations  are  more  than  then  came  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life  when 

ever  bound  by  economic  interdejjendence  and  con-  he  became  connected  with  the  business  direction 

siderations  of  trade;  when  the  division  of  labor  is  a  of  one  of  the  biggest  journalistic  enterprises  in  the 

tie  between  State  and  State  and  man  and  man,  French  capital  which  brought  him  into  immediate 

war  and  the  benefits  that  war  is  supposed  to  bring  contact  with  the  foremost  political  and  commer- 

is  an  individual  and   national   "illusion."     It  is  cial  minds  of  Europe  and  indeed  celebrities  of  all 

not  war  we  want,  but  co6peration,  not  strife  but  kinds  who  helped  and  encouraged  him  in  his  great 

federation.     That   is  the  real  and  only   possible  work  of  political  reformation.     Such  is  the  brief 

interpretationof"  The  Great  Illusion,"  if  read  with  epitome  of  the  twenty  crowded  years  which  re- 

the  usual  modicum  of  light  and  understanding.  suited  in  "The  Great  Illusion." 

Mr.  Angell,  whose  full  name,  we  believe,  is 
Ralph  Norman  Angell  Lane,  was  born  in  1874       The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  Mr. 

in  England.     His  life,  writes  Mr.  Birkmyre,  Angell  has  an  excellent  chance  of  receiving 

**  belongs  more  to  fiction  than  to  fact."  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 


T 


THE  INTERESTING  PERSONALITY  OF 

GUSTAV  FRENSSEN 

O  be  the  writer  of  a  book  of  which  over  novel,    condensed    from    Mr.    Williamson's 

a  million  copies  are  sold  within  a  year  of  article,  may  be  of  interest: 
its  first  appearance,  argues  the  iX)Ssession  of       Jorn  Uhl,  the  youngest  son  of  a  rich  Holstein 

some  special  talent  in  writing  or  of  the  faculty  farmer,  is  left,  on  the  death  of  his  mother  when  he 

^(  ^u^^^i^^  ^y^A   cti-K^iKr   ttoofiri^   o    +K*>rr.^  IS  Still  a  merc  child,  in  charge  of  a  faithful  old 

of  choosmg  and  skilfully  treating  a  theme  ^^i^.^ervant,  Wieten  Penn.    A  shy,  reticent,  boy 

which  awakens  emotion  and  pleasure  m  the  ^^  grows  up  with  an  exorbitant  feeling  of  responsi- 

reader.     This  observation  applies  in  an  emi-  bility.     Noticing  how  his  father  and  older  brothers 

nent    degree    to    Gustav    Frenssen    and    his  fritter  away  their  time  gambling  and  drinking, 

dj'-        7TLJ     £-  4.    ^..uKvu^^    :«     ,«^,  while  the  old  farm  goes  to  rum,  he  renounces  his 
„r..    ^T^^^^'    first    published    m    1901.         i^ations  for  study  and  resolves  to  devote  his  life 

Wnting  of  Frenssen  m  the  Queen  s  Quarterly,  ^^  giving  the  "  Uhl."     From  eariy  morning  to  late 

Mr.    E.   J.   Williamson,   of  Hobart   College,  evening  he  leads  a  life  of  relentless  drudgery  behind 

describes   the   book   as    "not   a    story   with  the  plough.     Sneered  at  by  his  shiftless  father  and 

cturflina  inriHpnfQ   hut  a  nlain  hnmplv  fjilp  "  brothers,  he  goes  his  own  way,  heedless  of  all  else 

startlmg  incidents,  but  a  plain  homely  tale,  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j„  ,jf^     Despite  his  sacri- 

a  story  of  toil   and  trouble,      far  removed  fices,  aflfairs  at  the  Uhl  do  not  prosper.    Onhisre- 

from  the  morbid  pictures  of  life  which  we  turn  from  the  Franco-German  war  he  finds  that 

get  in  the  naturalistic  novel."     Here  "man  is  his  sister  Elsbe,  a  wild  rollicking  giri,  has  eloped 

not  represented  as  the  soulless  product  of  Tel^t^rg^^cS '  alT/ih^re  1^^^^^^^ 

material  changes  and  environment,  but  has  cannot  be  paid.     About  this  time  his  father  is 

an  inner,  better  self  which  has  the  power  to  thrown  from  his  carriage  after  a  drunken  carouse, 

strive  and  assert  itself  against  the  hardest  and  becomes  a  helpless  invalid  for  life.     The  cred- 

conditions  of  life."     To  those  readers  of  the  !^«r«  ^^.^»^^  M^^^'^luK^Tu^  'V«^^1h  nff  .nrf 

,^  IV  .Jr..       r'lf  •     .1  industrious  J6rn;    the  brothers  are  paid  on  and 

Review  who  have  not  read  Jorn  I  hi  in  the  turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves;    and  fi.nally 

t)riginal  German  the  following  synopsis  of  the  Jorn  is  master  of  the  heavily  encumbered  farm. 
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CUSTAV    FRENSSEN,    AUTHOR   OF    "  JOHN  UHL  " 

He  now  setlles  down  to  a  life  of  constant  toil. 
Study  he  regards  as  a  forbidden  pleasure.  Thouah 
he  devotes  his  few  tcitiurc  momenls  to  his  favorite 
astronomy,  he  keeps  his  books  and  instruments 
carefully  concealed.  Everything,  however,  seems 
to  conspire  against  him.  His  young  wife  dies; 
a  brother  commits  suicide;  and  a  plague  of  mice 
threatens  the  budding  crops.  Finally  the  home- 
stead is  burned  to  the  ground  by  lightning,  and  the 
weak-minded  old  fathcrdicsfromihcshock.  J6rn 
now  decides  to  give  up  the  farm  and  start  life  anew. 
"T  believe,"  he  says,  I've  been  a  poor  unfortunate 
fool;  but  now  I  mean  really  to  try  and  get  back 
my  soul  that  I've  buried  here  in  the  Uhl.  With 
his  little  son  and  the  faithful  Wieten  he  goes  to  live 
with  his  mother's  brother,  and  ultimately  gains 
success  as  an  engineer. 

What  gives  the  novel  its  greatest  value  is 
"the  naturalness  of  the  persons  portrayed 
therein  and  the  genuinely  human  character  of 
the  stniggle  through  which  Jom  passe,"!." 
Frenssen  "has  succeeded  in  making  his  fig- 
ures stand  out  in  such  true  and  living  forms 
that  we  almost  forget  that  they  arp  merely 
artistic  creations." 

Frenssen,  who  was  bom  in  i86,i  in  the  little 
Frisian  village  of  Barlt,  began  his  literary 
carser  as  a  writer  of  stories,  in  1895,  and  in 
the  following  year,  with  a  serial  story  (Die 
Landgradn),  written  for  a  Berlin  magazine,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  success  as  a  novelist. 
In  1898  appeared  his  second  novel.  Die  drei 
Getreuen,  one  feature  of  which  was  the  "very 
human  interest  evidenced  by  the  author  in  the 
social  questions  and  conditions  of  the  time  by 
his  treatment  of  the  labor  problem,"    Jorn 


Uhl  made  Frenssen  famous  and  caused  him  to 
resign  his  pastorate  and  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  literature.  His  ne.tt  novel,  Hilli- 
genlei  (1905),  became  the  subject  of  much 
adverse  criticism.  It  is  the  story  of  a  quest 
after  God  and  Jesus;  and  the  last  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  a  life  cf  Christ,  covering  more 
than  100  pages. 

The  Jesus  depicted  in  the  HiUif,enlei  is  a  noble, 
beautiful  type  of  manhood.  But  he  is  nothing 
more  than  a  man.  He  is  simply  one  of  those  great 
leaders  who'  has  had  a  clearer  vision  of  the  Divine 
than  his  fellows,  and  who  was  therefore  misunder- 
stood by  his  contemporaries.  .  .  .  His  miracle.s 
are  represented  as  the  natural  outcome  of  his 
wonderful  influence  over  men.  ...  In  the  end  he 
had  to  suffer  and  die,  "for  the  unfalhomablc  law 
of  creation  has  decreed  for  man  death  ami  sorrow: 
progress  is  gained  only  by  the  sufferings  of  the  best 
among  mankind."  His  resurrection  is  represented 
as  a  vision  which  came  to  the  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers who  loved  and  adored  him  so  much. 

"The  insertion,"  says  Mr.  Williamson,  "of 
a  religious-philosophic  treatise  of  this  sort 
into  a  novel  is  certainly  out  of  place,  Frens- 
sen himself  acknowlwiged  this  in  a  verse 
which  he  wrote  for  the  hundred  thousandth 
copy,  issued  cne  month  after  the  appearance 
of  the  book. " 

Frenssen's  last  longer  novel,  Klaus  HinrUh 
Baas,  published  in  1909,  is  a  companion  work 
to  Jam  UM;  but  whereas  Jorn  Uhl  was  shy 
and  himible,  Klaus  Hinrich  Baas  has  inher- 
ited a  haughty,  ambitious  spirit.  ...  It  is 
not  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  forty-five  and 
has  almost  ruined  his  happiness  that  he  be- 
c»mes  fuUy  conscious  of  the  baneful  effect 
which  his  insatiable  passion  for  power  and 
advancement  is  exercising  on  his  life,  and 
resolves  to  crush  the  serpent  before  it  is  too 
late." 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Fren.s- 
sen  has  written  a  drama.  Das  Ileimatsfest,  and 
Peler  Moors  Fakrt  nack  Sudwest,  a  sketch 
dealing  with  the  native  rebellion  in  German 
Southwest  Africa;  also  an  interesting  story  of 
double  personality,  Der  Unlergang  der  Anna 
Hollmann  (1911).  Certain  critics  iiave  as- 
sumed that  Frenssen  has  been  influenced  by 
Sudermann's  Fran  Sorge  (1880);  and  he  has 
doubtless  learned  much  from  Wilhelm  Raabe. 
But  even  where  he  is  influenced  by  others, 
Frenssen  retains  his  originality.  "  He  has  his 
own  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  his  per- 
sonality stands  behind  all  that  he  writes." 
Though  he  has  given  up  his  pulpit,  he  "is  a 
preacher  from  first  to  last " ;  and  whether  we 
agree  with  his  views  of  religion  and  life-or  not, 
we  "must  at  least  give  him  credit  for  being 
honest  in  his  attempt  to  place  faith  and  mo- 
rality on  a  sound  foimdation." 
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JOSEPH  PENNELL  ON  WHISTLER 

without  us  or  any  writers,  by  his  work  alone  he 
would  have  been  acknowledged  the  ^reat  man  he 
is.    We  have  had  the  chance  to  Rhow  it — the  chance 
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JAMES  McNElLL  WHISTLER  and  his 
art  have  been  the  center  around  which  has 
waged  one  of  the  Ijitterest  controversies  of 
modem  times.  Decried,  belittled,  character- 
ized as  poseur,  mountebank,  and  as  "the 
Idle  Apprentice" — this  last  by  a  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy  ^Whistler  has  had 
one  friend  whose  faithfulness  has  never 
failed  him  and  who  is  determined,  now  that 
the  artist  is  no  longer  able  to  defend  himself 
in  the  flesh,  that  his  memory  shall  net  suffer 
for  lack  of  a  champion.  This  friend  is  Jose|>h 
Pennell,  who,  as  is  well  known,  is  joint 
author  with  his  talented  wife,  Elizabeth 
Robins  Pennell,  of  the  authorized  life  of 
Whistler.  Concerning  this  biography  Mr. 
Pennell  writes  in  the  Bookman  (Londcn)  as 

To  have  believi-d  in  him  IWhisilcrl  alwavs  was 
iiur  good  fortune:  .mil  it  was  an  opporuiiiily 
nhich  has  come  lo  no  one  since  Uoswell  to  K-  .i^vA 
II.  Britf  smh  a  man's  lift,  to  lie  askeii  by  him  to 
write  the  life  of  the  greate-it  artist  of  modern 
linii's.  ami  our  greaicsi  friend.  We  have  written 
.is  sininjly  as  we  could  and  wc  ha\-e  nothinf;  to 
lake  b.ick — we  have  told  the  truth  as  wc  know  it, 
.tiid  »(■  -land  lis  it.  We  shall  nevi-r  .igain  *e  a 
man  in  «  horn  we  cun  liclieve  with  all  our  mights 
.ind  with  .ill  our  hearts  ami  with  all  our  miuIs. 
We  kn.™-  that  Whistler  was  the  Krealest  arliM  of 
mo<lern  tinieF.  and  the  most  inti-reslinj{  man  of 
our  time.  We  have  mad.-  the  worid  set  ihi.,  and 
ue  h.ivi'  h.i'.iL-ni'<l  hi-  coming  inl<i  his  own.     But 


Mr.  Pennell  entitles  his  article  in  the 
Bookman  "The  Trimnph  of  Whistler";  and, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  text 
fully  justifies  the  caption.    Thus  we  read; 

His  IWhisiler'sl  eminence  among  artists  is  now 
assured,  as  almost  all  his  most  important  canvases 
ha\'c  been  secured  by  the  most  important  gal- 
leries of  the  world.  .  .  In  portraiture,  in  his 
nocturnes  and  marines,  he  is  the  modern  master. 
In  etching  he  is  the  supreme  artist  of  all  time,  and 
his  supremacy  is  universally  acknowledged.  His 
pastels  and  water  colors  and  lithographs  are 
among  the  triumphs  of  the  art  of  our  day.  His 
works  thus  co\'er  nearly  every  phase  of  the  graphic 
arts.  .  .  In  literalLFc — for  he  was  no  mere  painter 
—•'The  Ten  OTIock"  and  "The  Gentle  An" 
arc  classics  that,  founded  on  the  rock  of  tradition, 
will  endure  for  ever.  By  his  personality  and  his 
wit  he  will  live  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Cellini.  But 
this  is  not  all.  His  theories  are  accepted  by  those 
who  never  knew  he  propounded  them.  .  .  His 
sayings — and  the  things  he  never  could  have  said — 
arc  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  journalist  as  well  as 
the  author,  now  that  they  have  ceased  reviling 
him.  .  .  His  pictures,  which  for  years  he  could 
not  sell,  are  found  in  reproductions  in  everj'  home 
and  on  the  popular  postcard.  His  etchings  and 
lithographs  are  the  base  of  every  collection — and 
their  possi'Fsion  the  nn!bition  of  every  rollcclor. 

Although  only  nine  years  have  elapsed 
since  WWstler's  death,  nearly  a  score  of 
complete  books  al>out  him  have  been  pub- 
lished. One  of  these,  "With  Whistler  in 
Venice,"  by  Otto  Bacher,  contained  some 
"most  extraordinary  letters"  of  the  artist; 
and  "Miss  Philip,  Whistler's  executrix, 
haxing  eventually  seen  them,  suppressed  the 
volume."  The  non -publication  of  Whistler's 
letters  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Pennell: 

When  Miss  Philip  brought  suit  against  us.  and 
endeavoured  to  get  out  an  injunction  to  prevent 
our  issuing  the  "Authorized  Life,"  and  failed,  she 
swore  that  Whistler  asked  her  to  edit  his  letters, 
and  that  she  was  to  take  her  time  about  it — that 
at  any  rate  she  has  done — but  even  to  this  day 
there  arc  large  collections  she  has  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  at.  ,  .  I  have  no  idea  what  mate- 
rial she  has.  but  I  know  much  that  she  has  not. 
and  without  se\'eral  collections  which  she  has 
ne\'er  seen  she  cannot  do  the  work  properly.  Vet 
oiliers  are — by  the  law  of  copyright  and  her  en- 
forcing of  it — prevented  from  doing  that  which 
they  are  only  too  ready  and  willing  to  do.  and  can- 
not, and  she  will  not.  A  properly  editetl  collection 
of  Whistler's  letters  would  lie  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable iMMiks  of  mixlern  times. 

Mr.  Pennell  defends  himself  from  the 
charge  that  has  often  been  made  against  him, 
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of   praising   everything   by    Whistler.     He  of  best  sellers  and  biggest  prices,"  of  the  sur- 

writes:  prisingly  small   sums  actually  received  by 

^           .           ,  ^             _,         J    . .       .     .  Whistler  during  his  lifetime  for  his  etchings 

Over  and  over  I  have  condemned  things  both  ^^i  i;4.u«,^«^ur 

in  the  man  and  his  work  I  did  not  like— because  ^^  llUlograpns. 

I  did  not  believe  in  the  wav  he  was  painting  or  whistler's  "Douzc  Eaux  Fortes"  was  sold  by 

acting.    But  I  did  it  to  his  face,  never  behind  his  j^j^^  ^^^  ^^^      j^^^  ^^^  ^     ^^^^^^^  3  ^^  ^^  ^^^j^^ 

back;  and  this  IS  po^ibly  one  reason  why  I  never  thirteen   with   the  cover.     The  sixteen   Thames 

had  a  quarrel  with  him,  though  we  had  endless  etchings  for  twelve  guineas.    The  Venice  etchings, 

fights.  .  .    At  any  rate.  I  tned  to  be  true  to  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^y        ^^^  f^^  ^^      guineas,  about 

man  and  to  fight  with  and  for  him-m  exhibitions  ^^^^  each-and  it  was  years  before  the  Fine  Art 

-in  life-in  the  press-and  I  mean  to  be  true  to  ^^^                ^j^  ^^  ^^         ^^^  ^1^       „^^^^  j^^^,^ 

his  memory.  .  .     A  man  more  devoted  to  the  ^^^^y^^^  |^^  ^^^  j^j^            ^y^^  ^^^^  V^„i^^  ^^ 

highest   perfection   he  could  attain   never  lived,  contained  twenty-six  proofs,  and  he  could  only  get 

To  achieve  this,  he  took  incredible  and  endless  ^^^  ^^^^  twenty-six  fifty  guineas.  .  .     He  never 

pains;  and  he  was  a  genius,  whether  taking  pains  ^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  p^^,j^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  j,j^  ^^^^^ 

makes  one  or  no.  ^y^^^           P^^.  gj^g,^  etchings,  proofs,  he  got  from 

_,             1  1     r       ^   1       •        u      1          1   J     J  two  guineas  to  fifteen  at  the  end;    for  his  litho- 

The  world  of  art  havmg     acknowledged  graphs,  until  his  death,  from  two  to  five  guineas. 
Whistler's    greatness    by    three    memorial 

exhibitions — a  tribute  no  other  modem  has  Whistler  "never  worked  for  anything  but 

received — in    America,    France,    and    Eng-  his  art.    He  believed  in  that,  and  knew  it 

land,"  it  is  interesting  to  read,  "in  this  day  would  be  appreciated — as  it  is." 


THE  POETRY  OF  MODERN  AMERICA 

THERE  have  been  a  number  of  articles  of  him,  and  the  most  heroic  artistic  vocation  is  power- 
late  in  the  magazines  expressing  the  hope,  ^^^  ^K^*"^*  P"^^*^  ^^^^^i  ^^^  ^^?  ""^^^^  1^  ""T 
•/•  ^  .!_  i_  !•  r  ^u  a^  J  A  .  *^.*  apparent  than  real.  The  people  are  intensely 
if  not  the  belief,   that  modern  Amenca  is  imaginative,  with  deep  dreams  calling  for  a  truly 

coming  into  her  own  at  last  so  far  as  a  national  interpretative  modern  poet.     Public  sympathy  is 

literature  is  concerned.    The  annoimcement  not  cfead,  but  remote  and  scattered  and  unaware. 

of    the    new    American    magazine    Poetry,  An  organized  effort  to  unite  and  inform  it  may  be 

^.,.,j                 ir^i-                                 1  the  one  thing  most  needful;    perhaps  this  will  be 

established  expressly  for  the  encouragement  ^^^  ^f  the  century's  important  achievements. 

of  the  art,  and  having  "pledged  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  five  thousand  dollars  Miss  Monroe  considers  that  "the  people 
annually  for  five  years,"  would  seem  to  indi-  are  eagerly  responsive  to  familiar  and  hii- 
cate  that  poetry  flourishes  in  the  United  morous  verse."  Since  Lowell  with  the 
States.  A  somewhat  different  impression  "Biglow  Papers"  and  Bret  Harte  with  "The 
is  however  received  from  the  opening  para-  Heathen  Chinee,"  we  have  heard  James 
graph  of  an  article  by  the  editor  of  the  new  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Eugene  Field  "singing 
periodical  just  mentioned.  Miss  Harriet  for  the  average  farmer  or  town-dweller  of  the 
Monroe,  appearing  in  the  Poetry  Review,  Middle  West,  Drummond  for  the  French- 
which  reads:  Canadian  habitan,  Paul  LawTence  Dunbar 

for  the  Southern  negro,  Joaquin  Miller  for 

In  the  United  States  to-day  the  poet  is  rarely  the    Far-Western    rover,    and    many    lesser 

able  to  devote  his  best  energies  to  his  art  because  rhymes  for  their  special  neighbors.^' 

unlike  his  fellow  artists  in  painting,  sculpture  and  -^                                '                   ^ 

architecture,  he  cannot  make  it  yield  him  even  m     dm       ^u           »    ^-     .,.     r  «u             *    .,    .. 

a  bread-and-water  living.     In  addition   to  this  ,.  ^'''•  ^''"^>'  thV^P'"*'  ''■"'•"?.;.?  „„'f*^.ir^l^rn  I 

disadvantage,  which  he  shares  with  most  of  his  •■v'nB;,  I'eg.ns  with  a  rare  .ntu  t.on  of  the  fee  n^s 

European  confreres,  he  suffers  from  the  decen-  "^  L'V- ?• ''""I'^r  ''°"  l"^"?^  lo;!^^^!":^'!." 

tralizktion  of  literary  taste  and  authority.     His  *"^h  . 'xi"^R       T^M^n  "  i^l^^^^fn^c  .h^^^^^^^^ 

world  is  not  a  coterie  in  a  capital,  with  an  en-  »"'' .  ^^"^  Ra(?g«iy  Man:    and  continues  through 

trenched  group  of  critics  whoJ^  judgment,  right  »  ^y,"      range  of  grown-up,  human^ntmient   to 

or  wrong,  arouses  comment:  but  a  few- inaccessible  f^^  ecstatic  lyncs  as  the  joyous     Knec-dcep    n 

readers  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  and  served  by  J""^  .  ,?"**  ^^l  .ff  *   I  \''''''^-  ..  JV?f"f  l^"^^ 

journalists   who    usually    misconceive    or    ignore  ?^,°"',? ''^'^ '^i''^,  J;^''^'^°p>  ^.'^    *"^      n^  nh.  ' 

poetry  altogether.     .Moreover  his  public  is  still  Blynken  and  Nod      and  Paul  Lawrence  [)unba^ 

JuffiaWly  colonial  in  taste  to  distrust  its  own  ^''T^T  ^  I.    ^\   ^^^^Zil        T     f 

opinion  and  listen  too  eagerly  for  the  verdict  of  "°'  *  plantation  me  oc^>^   beautiful  as  some  of 

London  or  Paris  these  are,  but  one  of  the  finest  death  son\;s  of  the 

Thus  the  poet  of  serious  purpose  detects  a  re-  '^"K^'K'^^*- 

six)nse  so  slight,  or  of  such  foggy  vagueness,  that  rr.i.      i   ^      urMi-          ir        i_         n*      j 

h^ voice  may  be  gradually  muffled.    Even  a  hero  The  late   William   Vaughan   Moody   was 

cannot  lead  to  victory  without  an  army  behind  *Hhe  most  nobly  impassioned  and  technic- 
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ally  proficient  of  our  poets;  the  one  who  most  Josephine  Peabody  Marks,  "an  authentic 
completely  fused  serious  devotion  to  his  art,  woman  voice  singing  with  intense  intimacy 
and  a  philosophic  sense  of  life  with  a  poet's  and  a  new  variety  in  her  *  Canticle  of  Ui 
vision  and  skill,"  while  of  his  three  friends  Babe.'"  Then  there  are  scores  of  other 
Percy  Mackaye  "prefers  the  dramatic  form,"  women  grouped  together  because  one  wins 
Ridgely  Torrence  "in  casual  poems  of  per-  from  them  all  " a  sense  that  the  woman-spirit 
sonal  feeling  and  episode  strikes  whimsically  is  getting  eflFectually  into  modem  literature." 
an  instrument  of  delicate  music,"  and  Edwin  In  the  van  of  the  younger  crowd  of  men 
Arlington  Robinson  has  a  "style  of  a  tense  are  Ezra  Pound  and  John  C.  Neihardt,  and 
and  stern  simplicity,  capable  at  times  of  from  this  crowd  "one  hears  a  number  of 
austere  dignity  and  beauty."  Robinson's  virile  voices  big  and  free  and  inspired  by 
"The  Master"  is  "a  simple  and  noble  ex-  a  modern  democratic  vision  of  life,"  like 
pression  of  the  average  citizen's  love,  at  Arthur  Daison  Ficke  and  James  Opi>enheim. 
once  intimate  and  reverent,  of  Lincoln."  Others  " sound  the  democratic  note — protest- 
Edwin  Markham  is  "another  poet  who  is  ingly,  pleadingly,  triumphantly,  in  divers 
moved  by  Lincoln  and  thrilled  by  modern  keys;  voices  like  Charles  E.  Russell,  Con- 
issues."  His  "  Man  with  the  Hoe  "  is  "  worthy  stant  Lounsbery,  C.  H.  Towne,  Silvester 
of  Millet's  picture  which  inspired  it,  a  power-  Viereck,  New  York's  luxurious  p>essimist, 
ful  presentation  of  the  eternal  tragedy  of  and  George  Sterling." 
labor."  Bliss  Carman  is  " cursed  by  facility.  Miss  Monroe  closes  her  paper  in  more 
but  has  moments  of  high  emotional  joy  and  hopeful  vein  than  that  adopted  at  its  begin- 
true  lyric  harmony."  ning.  "Now  and  then,"  she  says,  "the 
Of  singers  of  "  the  gentler  sex,"  if  one  may  beauty  of  some  casual  poem,  in  a  passing 
use  this  term  now-a-days.  Miss  Monroe  magazine  or  new  thin  book,  moves  one  to 
cites  by  name  Emily  Dickinson,  "shy  and  wonder  whether  the  poetic  Renaissance,  if 
intensely  lyrical,"  Marguerite  Wilkinson,  "an  not  yet  here,  may  not  be  close  on  the 
obscure  new  little  prairie  poet,"  and  Mrs.  way." 


ONTARIO— AN   OBJECT   LESSON   IN 

DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRESS,  as  a  characteristic  of  Canadian  tion  of  the  railway  has  been  rebuilt.    The  Grand 

provinces,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  Trunk  system  has  secured  running  rights  over  thU 

^  ^  ,        t         e  ^y'             T        jj*^'         I-  hne  which  connects  its  Ontario  system  at  North 

natural  order  of  thmgs.     In  addlUon,  how-  Bay  with  its  transcontinental  artery  at  Cochrane, 

ever,  to  the  evidence  of  development  along  For  these  rights  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  b  to 

what  may  be  termed  ordinary  lines,  Ontario  pay  a  rental  of  $300,000  a  year  and  a  percentagif 

is  able  to  show  achievements  of  a  special  kind  °^  i^^,  maintenance  charges  of  the  Temiskaming 

,  .  ,    f  I,     .     ^.f     .u     J     •        !.•       i<r»  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway. 

which  fully  justify  the  designation    Progres-  ' 

sive  Ontario,"  applied  to  it  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Further,  the  day  of  the  perpetual  franchise  in 

Boylen  in  the  Canadian  Magazine,     For  in-  Ontario  is  over.     Since  1906  no  raOway  has 

stance,  the  province  has  demonstrated  that  a  been  allowed  a  franchise  extending  beyond 

government-owned    railway    can    be    made  twenty-five    years,    and    a    "Railway    and 

to  pay.  Mimicipal  Board*'  has  been  established,  so 

that  the  public  know  just  where  to  look  for  a 

The  administration  and  operation  of  the  Temis-  settlement  of  all  grievances  arising  from  the 

kaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  is  a  tri-  operation   of   railways  under  provincial   ju- 

umph  for  public  ownership  and  a  tribute  to  the  risdiction 

railroad  ability,  business  acumen  and  public  spirit  a^l*  j  •  l*  *.u^u 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Englehart,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com-  Another  and  a  unique  achievement  by  the 
mission  operating  the  railway  for  the  Government,  province  is  the  inauguration  of  a  transnussion 
The  success  of  the  operation  of  this  railway  is  no  system  for  the  distribution  of  electricity  gen- 
small  achievement  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  ^^ated  by  the  waterfaUs  of  the  province  to 
received  no  assistance  whatever  in  the  way  of  a  .,     -^           ,     /.               .  .      v^.*           j     *u 

Dominion  subsidy,  such  as  other  railways  have  provide  a  supply  for  municipaliUes  and  Other 

received.     In  1906  the  earnings  over  expenses  were  users    of    power    at    COSt.     This    work,    says 

$181,525  while  in  1910  the  earnings  over  expenses  Mr.  Boyleii,  is  **a  monument  to  the  unselfisb 

were  $426,490.    The  line  has  a  strategic  position  ^^Yyovs  of  the  Honorable  Adam  Beck  and  is  a 

m  connection  with  the  transcontmental  Imes,  run-  ,   .          ,       ,.          .          .            ^r.      j   ^      -^    •     .t 

ning  as  it  does  north  and  south.    To  take  full  tnumph  ot  engineering.     To  date  it  is  the 

advantage  of  this  position  much  of  the  older  \\ov-  last  word  in  the  distribution  of  electricity.  ' 
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The    Hydro- Electric   enterprise,    comprising   a  ment  dependent  on  no.  one,  with  a  new  attitude 

high-tension   system   at    present   extending   over  toward  the  future, 
three   hundred   miles  with   over   three  thousand 

steel  towers  carrying  over  twelve  hundred  miles  Population  is  what  counts;    and  the  au- 

of  cable  and  its  scheme  of  plain  but  wonderful  fkrkn*fi'*»c  ar#*  ^n<>r<r^fiVoll.r  fo/^L-iin/r  «^k^  ^^^u 

transformer  stations,  was  carried  through  for  a  ^"^^^^^  ^    energeUcaily  tackling  the  prob- 

sum  within  the  estmate,  something  new  in  the  ^^"^>  '^^w  to  develop  the  territory  and  at  the 

construction   of  a   public  work.    Opposition   to  same  time  support  the  increasing  number  of 

the  project  on  the  part  of  the  private  interests  inhabitants.     The  Ontario  boy  is  not  told  to 

antagonistic  to  it  was  so  determined  that  even  ti(>i     AX7*»cf  r»     TK**  clr^rrari   ♦Vilf  ^;««o  ;«   k;^. 

the  very   right  of    the   Legislative  Assembly   to  ^^  .^^ff^,       \^^  ^*^5^  ,7?^  Vu''^^r^  "     • 

enact  the  legislation  authorizing  it  was  attacked.  ^^^8  is,      btay  m  Ontano!       The  Ontario 

Ontario's  answer  to  that  application  was  one  so  Agricultural  College  shows  the  boy  how  he 

unanswerable    that    the    legislation    was    undis-  can   become   a   successful   farmer,    and   the 

l"'l^*i  ^^  ^"  assertion  of  the  rights  of  provinces  farmer  how  he  can  get  the  best  out  of  his  land; 

to  legislate  on  matters  within  their  own  J unsdic-  i    .i       >-.  n          .        /s-i.  ,    ,       .,i     "^*""^> 

tion  Ontario's  answer  on  that  occasion  is  a  state  ^^^,   ^^^,  ^-oHege  IS  athliated  With  Toronto 

document  of  prime  importance.     So  thoroughly  University,  which  is  not  only  a  seat  of  learn- 

docs  it  deal  with  the  matter  that  the  likelihood  of  ing  but  a  research  center  as  well.    A  Market 

such  a  question  being  rais^  again  is  remote.  Commissioner,  with  headquarters  at  Winni- 

Now  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  Whitney-Beck  ,            ^i_  V\   .     •    r     '^  i-                   y**"" 

cheap  power  policy  are  being  felt.    Ontario's  pre-  P^g»  '^^P?  y^^  Ontario  fruit  farmer  posted  on 

dominance  as  a  manufacturing  province  is  assured,  the  condition  of  the  prairie  market;    and 

within  the  past  few  years  Ontario  peaches 

The  farmer  is  being  shown  that  what  is  done  ^^ave  been  introduced  by  the  London  office  of 

for  the  dty  dweller  can  be  done  for  the  agri-  ^^^  Ontario  Government  to  the  marketers  of 

culturists  also.     Demonstrations  are  given  of  Coven t  Garden. 

**the  threshing  ofgrain  by  a  separator  driven  "Maritime  Ontario  with  ports  on  tide- 
by  a  portable  motor  installed  at  the  bam  door  water,"  is  the  great  scheme  to  which  the 
and  supplied  with  power  by  a  cable  hooked  Government's  eflForts  are  now  more  particu- 
onto  the  transmission  line  at  the  roadside."  larly  directed.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
In  the  science  of  penology  the  province  has  Province  is  about  the  size  of  a  European 
made  a  new  departure.  In  Ontario,  the  line,  empire;  and  to  develop  and  populate  this 
"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,"  may  be  virgin  country  Sir  James  Whitney  and  his 
read  literally.  colleagues  are  pledging  Ontario's  credit  for 

$5,000,000.     The  province  has  at  least  one 

The  Honorable  W.  J.  Hanna  has  inaugurated  a  g^^  harbor  on  James  Bay,  and  the  Temis- 

new  era  in  the  work  of  treating  the  criminal.     In-  kaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  is 

stead  of  being  guarded  behind  walls  and  made  an  within  175  miles  of  it.     Surveys  for  the  neces- 

unwUUng  competitor  with  free  labor   he  is  put  on  ^^ry  extension  are  being  made  at  the  present 

his  honor  and  sent  out  into  the  fields  of  the  new  .    -^                                      ^                           * 

prison  farm  near  Guclph  by  the  Provincial  Secre-  ^'^e. 

tary.  The  unfortunate  whose  liberty  the  law  has  These  are  a  few  of  the  extraordinary  things 
demanded  is  no  longer  caged  and  confined  in  the  that  are  being  done  in  '*  Progressive  Ontario." 
manner  that  the  term  convict  has  long  expressed  Qf  ordinary  developments  the  following  sum- 
He  is  put  out  in  the  open  and  there  are  no  striped  l»  u  •  •  i_  ^i_  '^  r  ^1  • 
clothes  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  an  outcast,  ^^ry,  which  is  given  by  the  T^Titer  of  this 
He  goes  to  his  rest  like  a  human  being  and  is  not  article,  speaks  for  itself: 
herded  into  a  cage  like  a  wild  beast  by  guards  who 

cover  the  corridors  with  rifles.     Humane  as  the  old  From  a  revenue  of  $6,128,358  in  1904  to  one  of 

Central  Prison  was  thought  to  be  with  its  patch  of  $9,370,833  for  the  latest  fiscal  year  indicates  that 

parden,  its  broom  factory  and  woodenware  shops,  Ontario    has    increased    in    material    wealth.     In 

it  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  compared  to  the  central  seven  years  her  field  crops  have  increased  in  value 

corrective  institution  of  the  Province  to-day  and  by  over  forty  million,  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 

its companion  institutional  Port  Arthur.     Instead  lars  and  the  lands  which  produced  them  have  in- 

of  the  congested  old  Centra!  Prison  being  a  re-  creased  in  value  by  a  like  sum.     Ontario's  field 

formatory  it  is  too  often  a  confirmatory.     Its  dis-  crops    to-day    represent    over   one    hundred   and 

appearance  to  make  room  for  industrial  progress  seventy-five  millions  in  cash  and  the  fields  in  which 

will  be  the  removal  of  a  landmark  that  many  un-  they  grow  by  over  six  hundrt^d  and  eighty  millions, 

fortunates  will  show  no  haste  to  remember.  Live  stock  on  farms  to-day  is  worth  twenty-five 

The  offender  has  cause  to  take  hor>e  when  he  is  millions.     The  total  permanent  assets  of  the  agri- 

taken  to  the  prison  farm  to  serve  his  term.     It  lies  cultural  industry  exceed  one  billion  three  hundred 

with  him  whether  he  will  serve  the  full  length  of  millions — an  increase  in  seven  years  of  nearly  one 

that  term,  for  in  connection  with  the  institution  is  hundred  and  fifteen  millions. 

the  Parole  Board,  which  rewards  good  conduct  and  With  the  discovery  of  Cobalt  and  the  finding  of 

obedience  with  shortened   terms.     The  liberated  Porcupine  the  mining  industry  in  the  Province  has 

man  goes  out  to  the  world  with  no  prison  pallor  on  bounded  from  an  output  valued  at  $11,572,647  in 

his  face  and  with  spirit  unbroken.     Neither  does  1904,  to  one  valued  at  $41,976,797  in  191 1.     On- 

he  go  penniless.     His  term  of  toil  brings  pecuniary  tario  is  first  in  nickel  and  third  in  silver  among  the 

reward  which  enables  him  to  return  to  employ-  mineral  countries  of  the  world. 
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TURKISH  OPINION  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  CRISIS 

JUST   before   the   beginning  of   hostilities  punishment  which  weighs  on  the  conscience,  as 

in  the  Balkans  the  Turkish  press,  with  --l|J^of  '^^^t'^t^r^^'ZoT'^.t 

characteristic  Onental   calm   and  cynicism,  ^^jng  else  than  the  general  war.  whose  name  c\-ery 

discussed  the  probable  outcome  of  impending  quivering  lip  begins  to  pronounce, 
battles,  the  attitude  of  the  European  powers 

toward  each  other,  and  the  intrigues  and  Taking  up  the  European  entangl^nents 

games  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong.  and   the   antagonism   between    P«^a    and 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  "bloodiest^*  Austria-Himgary,  imder  the  title    "Expia- 

war  of  modern  history,  all  the  journals,  with-  tion,"  the  Jeune  Turc  says: 
out   hesitation, — and   in    this    the   Turkish 

press  fully  agrees  with  the  publications  of  Never  believe  the  sincerity  of  their  laroentatkms 

the  Balkan  alUes,— attribute  it  to  the  greed,  f ^"^  ^^"^'^  inability  to  maintain  peace.     They 

,  .^.              J    '^  •               X    xL       T^  lack  not  power,  but  will.     Austria  has  declared. 

ambition    and    intrigues    of    the    European  through  her  Foreign  Minister,  that   ''under  no 

powers.     Thus   the  Jeune   Turc  before  the  circumstances"  would  she  remain  inactive  before 

war  said:  the  development  of  events  in  the  Balkans,  where 

she  has  ''most  vital  interests."    Russia  has  offi- 

On  whom  will  fall  the  moral  responsibility  of  cially  and  unofficially  said  something  to  the  same 

the  blood  which  will  flow?— nobody  can  hesitate  effect.  ...     Will  not  both  f^f  the     surprises 

to  answer.    They  are  the  great  powers,  who,  by  ?f  a  European  Conference?    Will  not  both  think 

their    stupidity    and    indecision,    have    brought  >t  better  to  come  to  the  conference  table,  armed 

matters  to  this  fatalend.    Who  will  believe  to-day  with  fa«75  accampHs,  the  best  argument  for  right? 

that  if  they  earnestly  agreed  to  stop  the  war,  they  Decidedly  the  great  powers  have  not  figured  r%ht. 

could  not  have  done  so?    To-day  even  their  Ian-  What  they  prepared  for  the  small  ones,  will  cer- 

guageis  full  of  duplicity,  their  behavior  enigmatic,  tainly  catch  them  too;   they  wUl  be  caught  in  the 

Read,  for  instance,  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  says.  This  wheel;  the  tragic  hour  and  the  expiation  will  soon 

representative  of  a  country  which  could  do  much  co™^  fo**  them.    The  center  of  the  general  fire  is 

toward  peace,  speaks  a  language  which  an  oracle  "Panslavist  Russia.      If  the  war  inflames  Europe. 

of  'D^Iphos  alone  could  understand.     He  gives,  this  will  be  due  to  clencal  and  panslavist  Russia. 

at  the  s^me  time,  ho  ri^t  to  us  and  to  our  enemies;  •  •  •    She  threatens  in  her  anger,  not  only  her  old 

he  dmply  excites  one  another  to  war  ...  .  and  enemy  Turkey,  but  Austria,  and  her  press  assaults 

yet'  our  government  even  in  the  face  of  threats,  "^^st  savagely  her  ally  France  and  her  friend  Eng- 

offered  to  do  everything  in  the  way  of  reforms  .  .  .  land  for  not  being  more  decisively  ready  to  take 

But  it  was  evident  that  these  were    not  wanted;  "P  arms  for  the  Balkan  States.     Russian   Pan- 

they  simply  attack  our  honor  and  integrity,  and  slavism,   which   worked   up  the  present   war,   b 

if  the  blood  overflows,  the  responsibility  will  fall  preparing   Russia   to   intervene   in   theur   behalf, 

on  those  who  have  provoked  and  encouraged  this  Will  it  succeed  in  these  despauing  efforts?     Will 

awful  drama.  France  and  England  be  caught  in  this  intrigue? 

We  admit  that  we  ignore  it.     But  we  know  that 

The  Djenine,  heir  to  the  famous  Young  R"^»an  Panslavism  is  the  center  of  a  general 

Turkish  organ  Tanine  {Echo)  which  had  been  ^^^^^^^^'^^  ^^'  ^'  E"^«P^- 

suspended  by  the  government  for  its  attacks  The  same  journal  and  most  of  the  other 

under  the  signature  of  Babanzade  Ismail  ^ominent  papers  continue  to  discuss  the 

Hakki  Bey,  one  o   the  foremost  wnters  and  Y.         ^^^  ^^^,  ^^  ^  European  war,  and  the 

a  \oung  Turkish  leader,  says:  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  i^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  powers 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  behind  the  stage-  ^^^  f^^?  ^.TT.u''  which  they  belong      Th<^ 

curtain  the  incendiaries  of  the  present  war,  which  conclude  that  the  struggle  between  Slav  and 

will  ruin  the  Balkans,  and  whose  sparks  will  pos-  Teuton  will  have  to  come,  violently  attack 

sibly  inflame  Europe.     True  that  in  appearance  France  and  England  for  siding  with  Russia 

hurope  has  tried  to  make  peace,  but  too  late.  .  against  their  own  interests,  as  Moslem  powers, 

-No  doubt  that  twenty  days  ago  this  war  could  j.^^i.^i          i             ^           .j*^            i 

have  been  avoided  by  effective  action  on  the  part  ^nd  state  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  general 

of  the  Balkan  States,  who  laughed  at  Europe.  .  .  .  war  would  be  the  ultimate  success  of  Turkish 

During  recent  years  events  followed  each  other  arms  and  a  strong  Turkey,  concluding  with 

fast.     Russia  stilled,  in  the  north  of  Persia,  her  ^.j^^^   ^^^js   of    the   Neue   Freie   Presse,   o£ 

anger    provoked    by    the   annexation   of    Bosnia-  ^.           ^                                                                   ' 

Herzegovina.    England  acted  likewise  in  Southern  Vienna: 
Persia.     France  took  Morocco  and  Germany  the 

C'ongo.    Italy,  who  had  remained  outside  the  feast,  Turkey  does   not   fight   for  herself  alone,   she 

threw  herself  on  her  prey;    now  the  same  desire  fights  for  all  of  Europe  too.    Every  success  of  h^s 

has  taken  hold  of  the  small  hunters  of  the  Balkans,  brings  us  nearer  to  general  peace,  and  nothing 

KuroiK*  should  not  escape  the  moral  and  material  would  be  so  deplorable  as  her  military  destruction. 
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THE  AMERICAN    MIND 


•KM R.  BLISS  PERRY  has  published  his  aeries 

o(  lectures  on  "American  Traits  in  American 

Literature,"  availing  himself  of  the  JefTcrsonian 

Ehrasc  for  a  title,  namely,  "The  American  Mind."" 
le  begins  his  iheorizine  with  [he  scepticism  of  Pro- 
fessor Josiah  Royce  of  Harvard,  as  to  our  bving  able 
to  arrive  at  a  dehniteanalysw  of  ourselves  as  .Amer- 
icans. "  .\  race  psychology,"  he  declares,  "U  still 
a  science  for  the  future  to  discover.  We  do  not 
ecienttlically  know  what  the  U|U(^,iacia!  varieties 
of  a  menial  type  really  are.^3E^t6ubt  there  are 
such  varieties.  The  jud^fiwhc  day  or  the  science 
of  the  future  may  demonstrate  what  they  really 
are.  V\'e  are  at  present  very  ignorant  regarding 
the  whole  matter. " 

Just  what  may  be  adjudged  truly  American  must 
be  our  primary  consideration.  Have  we  anything 
in  our  mental  and  physical  characteristics  that  is 
not  a  copy  of  some  foreign  original?  Is  there  any 
voice  raised  from  Maine  to  the  Golden  Gate  that 
is  not  an  echo  of  the  murmurs  of  some  older  and 
mayhap  wiser  civilization?  The  word  ".Ameri- 
can" has  less  precise  connotation  than  the  word 
'■  New  Zealandcr,"  according  to  Mr.  Perry.  Racial 
questions  arc  complicated;  the  blending  of  foreign 
blood  and  our  own  sectional  differences  are  (o  be 
considered,  likewise  our  rampant  individualism 
and  unevenness  of  culture.  VVhich  is  typically 
American— Lincoln  reading  Voltaire  or  Mr.  Jones 
reading  ".Mr.  Potter  of  Texas?"  To  identify  the 
American  and  truly  differentiate  him  from  his 
fellow  men,  Mr.  Perry  sends  us  far  afield — to  the 
Continent  to  observe  that  unmistaWahle  type, 
the  "American  traveling  abroad."  As  Mr.  Perry 
sees  him,  he  is  obviously  well-tOKJo,  kindly,  con- 
siderate, patient,  genial;  he  uses  his  eyes  well  on 
general  objects,  but  his  lack  of  historical  training 
limits  his  curiosity.  He  is  critical  of  foreign  ways 
from  lack  of  acquaintance  with  them;  he  is  intel- 
le  tually  modest  and  sell-distrustful  and  he 
invariably  tells  you  "just  how  many  d  ys  he  is 
away  from  God's  Country." 

Tnc  charge  against  us  from  the  European 
critic  is  that  there  arc  "certain  grave  defects  in 
the  American  mind,  dffccts  which  it  you  had  not 
had,  as  Thomas  Cariyle  said,  'a  great  deal  of  land 
for  a  very  few  wople,'  would  long  ago  have  in- 
volved you  in  disaster.  You  admit  the  mental 
defects,  but  you  promptly  shift  the  question  to 
one  of  moral  qualities,  of  practical  energy,  of 
subduing  the  wilderness,  and  so  forth.  You  have 
too  often  absented  yourself  from  the  wedding 
banquet,  from  the  European  symposium  of  wit 
and  philosophy,  from  the  polished  and  (H'derly 
and  delightful  play  and  interplay  of  the  civilized 
mind, — and  your  excuse  ia  the  old  one:  thai  you 
were  trying  your  yoke  of  oxen  and  cannot  come. 
We  charge  you  with  intellectual  sins,  and  you 
enter  a  plea  of  moral  prc<M:cupaiion.  If  you  will 
permit  personal  examples,  you  -Americans  have 
made  ere  now  your  national  heroes  out  of  men 
whose  reasoning  powers  remained  those  of  a  col- 
lege sophomore,  who  were  unable  to  slate  an  op- 
ponent s  position  with  fairness,  who  lacked  wholly 
the  judicial  quality,  who  were  vainglorious  and 
fho  (lad,  in  short,  the  mind  of  an 


extravagant. 


,   By  illlw 


exuberant  barbarian;  but  you  insluntly  forget 
their  intellectual  detects  in  the  presence  of  ihcir 
abounding  physical  and  moral  energj-,  their  free- 
dom from  any  taint  of  corruption,  their  whole- 
souled  desire  and  effort  for  (he  public  Rooil. 
Were  not  such  heroes,  impossible  as  they  woulil 
have  been  in  any  other  civilized  counlr\-, 
perfectly    liiminative   of   your   national    state   of 

Mr.  Perry  suspects  that  the  Eurojican  critic 
is  right,  but  he  reminds  him  that  we  are  somewhat 
excusetl  by  the  fact  that  "here  in  America  every- 
thing was  to  do"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "No  one 
can  understand  America  with  his  brains.  It  is 
too  big,  too  puKzling;  it  is  an  onward  movenienl ; 
it  is  optimism  anil  ideality  and  fellowship  and 
faith." 

We  have  tx>nservaiism  in  our  blood  and  radical- 
ism in  our  brains,  hence  we  are  a  cross  breed  and 
must  Ix^  a  law  unto  ourselves.  Carlyle's  theor>'  he 
thinks  outworn.  Whitman's  premature.  We  must 
look  to  the  Middle-Wfst  mind  of  America,  to  the 
individualiim,  the  lileraiurc  and  the  art  produced 
in  the  f;rca(  Mih!.i!i>i|ipi  valley,  for  the  e\pri-*^iiin 
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of   the  true  American   mind.     Chicago   is  more  is  instinct  that  does  his  work  for  him.     A  natjoo 

alive  to  actual  American  needs  than  New  York  passes  out  of  its  adolescent  preoccup»ation  wit^ 

or  Boston.         •  plans  and  materials.     It  learns  to  work  precisef}- 

Mr.  Perry  continues:    "There  is  a  period,  no  as  Goethe  bade  the  artist  do  his  task,    iwithout 

doubt,  when  the  individual  must  painfully  ques-  talking  about  it.    We  too  shall  outgrow  in  time  oar 

tion  himself,  test  his  powers,  and  acquire  the  sense  questioning,  our  self-analysis,  our  futile  compansoa 

of  his  own  place  in  the  world.    But  there  also  comes  of  ourselves  with  other  nations,  our  self  conscioiis 

a  more  mature  period  when  he  takes  that  place  study  of  our  own  national  character.      We  shall 

Unconsciously,    does    his    work    almost    without  not  forget  the  distinction  between  *  each*  and 'all' 

thinking  of  it  as  if  it  were  not  his  work  at  all.    The  but  'all*  will  be  increasingly  placed  at  the  service 

brain  has  gone  down  into  the  spinal  cord;  the  man  of  'each.'    With  fellowship  based  on  individualisiD 

i^  functioning  as  a  part  of  the  organism  of  society:  c^nd  individualism  based  on  fellowship,   America 

he  has  ceascKl  to  question,  to  plan,  to  decide;  it  will  perform  its  vital  tasks." 


NEW  POEMS  AND  PLAYS 

MR.  P.  P.  HOWE  has  written  a  critical  study  of  mind  that  casts  a  halo  of  glory  over  an  audacious 

John  M.  Synge.  If  ever  there  lived  a  man  who  criminal  whose  crime  is  veiled  in  mystery.      Irtsli- 

could  have  swept  the  stringfs  of  Tara's  harp  .after  men  are  not  the  only  victims. 

Tom  Moore's  hand  was  stilled,  that  Synge *s  last  play,   "The  Sorrow  of  Deirdrc.** 

Modern  Ireland  ^^^  ^*®  Synge.     He  was  a  kind  while  inferior  to  the  others  structurally  and  more 

of  a  "Pied  Piper"  and  although  he  often  than  any  of  the  plays  lacking  in  that  con- 
has  gone  from  us  and  the  "door  in  the  mountain  summate   music  of  words  that   is   the   glory   of 
is  shut,"  we  are  still  hurrying  out  of  our  literary  Synge's  genius,  is  still  by  far  the  greatest  in  its 
burrows  and  tumbling  over  one  another  to  follow  conception  of  the  eternal  progression  of  life.     It  is 
on  to  his  enchanted  country.    So  new  and  strange  a  Celtic  version  of  the  philosophy  of  Maeterlinck 
is  the  music  of  his  words  that  it  has  turned  the  with  a  touch  of  the  pagan  spirit  of  Pater.    "There 
heads  of  the  critics  and  they  are  hastily  acclaiming  is  no  place  to  stay  always,"  Deirdre  tells  us  (Detr- 
him  as  a  j>eer  of  Marlowe  or  even  as  the  greatest  dre  of  the  Sorrows,  who  flees  from  King  Con- 
dramatist  in  English  tongue  since  Shakespeare,  chubar  with  the  fair  Naisi  and  his  brothers  the 
Mr*  Howe  errs  in  the  matter  of  over-estimation.  Sons  of  Usna  and  abides  in  the  greenwood  seven 
Synge  is  a  dramatic  genius — perhaps  not  a  great  years  until  the  blight  of  weariness  falls  upon  their 
one  or  even  to  be  compared  in  the  same  breath  with  love).     The    tragedy   of   the    brevity   of   mortal 
Marlowe,  still  a  cunnmg  artificer  of  plays.    But  it  existence  is  voiced  in  a  single  sentence:  "'Tis  the 
is  not  as  a  dramatist  that  Synge  is  great.     He  is  sorrow  of  the  wise  that  but  for  a  short  time  we  have 
more  than  a  maker  of  plays;  he  is  a  bard.     His  the  same  things  only." 

plays  sing  like  the  harps  of  Ireland.    The  rhythms  John  MascSeld  writes  of  Synge:  "Synge  gave 

nc  worked  into  his  prose  set  the  mind  delirious  and  me  from  the  first  the  impression  of  a  strange  pcr- 

send  it  swinging  into  space  a  "blossomy  twist"  sonality.     He  was  of  the  dark  type  of  Irishman 

upon  the  pendulum  of  tne  emotions.  though  not  black-haired.     Something  in  his  air 

Synge's  works  have  been  gathered  together  and  gave  one  the  fancy  that  his  face  was  dark  from 

published  in  a  complete  edition  of  four  volumes,  gravity.     Gravity  filled  the  face  and  haunted  it 

Slender  as  they  are — they  contain  only  six  short  as  though  the  man  behind  were  forever  listening 

f)lays,   a    few   poems,   and    his   sketch   books   of  to  life's  case  before  passing  judgment.     The  hair 

Kerry,    Wicklow,    and    the   Arran    Islands — they  was  worn  neither  short  nor  long.     The  mustache 

make  his  fame  secure.     He  has  not  mixed  poetry  was  rather  thick  and  heavy.     The  lower  jaw  other- 

and  metaphysics,  as  Yeats  has  done,  neither  has  wise  clean-shaven  was  made  remarkable  by  a  tuft 

he  resurrected  the  Ireland  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  of  hair  too  small  to  be  called  a  goatee  upon  the 

,is  Lady  Ciregory  in  her  "Gods  and  Fighting  Men."  lower  lip.    The  head  was  of  good  size.    There  was 

He  has  given  us  the  simple  facts  of  the  lives  of  the  nothing   niggardly,    nothing   abundant   about   it. 

humble  folk  of  the  west  of  Ireland  and  through  the  The  face  was  pale,  the  cheeks  were  rather  drawn. 

workings  of  their  minds  has  led  us  to  secret  places.  In  my  memory  they  were  rather  seamed  and  old 

There  is  no  more  perfect  drama  structurally  than  looking.     The    eyes    were    at    once    smoky    and 

Synge's  "Riders  to  the  Sea,"  nor  is  there  a  more  kindling.     The   mouth   not   well   seen   below  the 

IKTfect  lyric  in  the  soft  Irish-English  tongue.     It  mustache  had  a  great  play  of  humor  in  it.     But 

carries  the  sound  of  the  sea  beating  on  the  rocks,  for  his  humorous  mouth,  the  kindling  in  his  e>'es 

the  lashing  of  the  waves  on  the  desolate  shores;  and   something   not   robust   about   his  build,  he 

it  lays  bare  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  Judgment  would  have  been  more  like  a  Scotchman  than  an 

Day  when  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead;  it  keens  the  Irishman. 

hopelessness  of  human  sorrow  beneath  the  wings  "When  someone  spoke  to  him  he  answered  with 

of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection.  grave  Irish  courtesy.     He  offered  nothing  of  hb 

"The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  and  "The  Tinker's  own.     When  the  talk  was  general  he  was  sil^L 

Wedding"  fared  better  with  the  public  on  both  Sometimes  I  heard  his  deep,  grave  voice  asscntii^ 

sides  the  water  than  "The  Playboy."     This  play,  *ye-es,    ye-es,'    with    meditative    boredom.     His 

greeted  by  cat-calls  and  hisses  and  missiles  and  manner  was  that  of  a  man^  too  much  interested 

judged  to  be  an  insult  to  every  man  with  Irish  in  the  life  about  him  to  wish  to  be  more  than 

l)lood  in  his  veins,   is  after  all  nothing  but  an  a    spectator.      His  interest   was   in   life,   not   in 

inoflfensive  satire  of  the  psychology  of  the  common  ideals." 


\ 


NEW  POEMS  AND  PLAYS 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Yeats  influenced  Synge 
just  as  he  has  influenced  Masefield  and  many 
others.  Yeats  has  the  angelic  gift  of  believing  in 
candles  hidden  under  a  bushel,  in 
T^Day  genius  that  is  obscure  and  which 
nobody  save  a  few  specialists  be- 
lieves in.  He  is  a  great  poetic  personality  who 
docs  not  grudge hisearnvstencouragetnenc  and  sym- 
pathy to  younger  writv-rs.  We  Have  this  month 
the  second  volume  of  his  plays'  enlarged  and 
revised.  They  include  "The  Countess  Cathlecn," 
"The  Land  of  Hean's  Desire,"  "  Shadowy  Waters." 
"On  Baile's  Strand."  "The  King's  Threshold," 
and  "Deirdre,"  all  of  which  are  included  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Abbey  Theater  in  Dublin.  There 
is  more  solid  food  in  Yeats  than  in  Syngc.  We 
cannot  come  very  close  to  Syngc;  he  passes  above 
us  lilcc  a  restless  spirit  of  the  air.  Yeats  is  not  a 
master  of  the  music  of  words — perhaps  (or  the 
reason  that  his  mind  Is  forever  wandering  off  into 
the  realm  of  metaphysical  speculation.  "We  are 
here"  was  Synge's  cry:  "We  shall  not  be  here 
always,"  answers  Yeats.  The  "ever-living"  to 
whom  past,  present,  and  future  are  as  nauaht,  pass 
like  gray  shadows  through  his  dramas.  In  "The 
Shadowy  Waters"  he  has  poured  himself — all  his 
dreams  and  metaphysical  speculations.  Forgael, 
the  master  of  the  ship,  steers  his  course  by  the 
Right  of  the  man-headed  birds  to  shadowy,  un- 
known waters  whence  he  shall  not  return.  Dec- 
tora,  the  pale  queen  with  hair  of  "dull  red  and  a 


passinij 


"For  it  is  love  that  I  am  seeking 
But  of  a  beautiful,  unheard-of  kind 
That  is  not  in  this  world. 


Richard  Middlcton,  the  young  English  poet 
who  recently  committed  suicide  in  Brussels  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  left  a  "giant's  robe"  behind 
mknown.    an    ob- 


„--   --         -„._  V  a  little  w 

from  Brussels.  "  I  feel  drawn  toward 
children  and  young  people  who  are  kindly  and  not 
too  clever.  They  give  me  a  glimpse  of  the  life 
that   I   have  missed  in  my  passionate  search  for 

It  is  difficult  by  means  of  a  few.  select  ions  to 
convey  the  beauty  of  Richard  Middleton's  poesy. 
His  songs  are  for  the  most  jiarc  to  love  and  for 
lovers.  He  l>clonged  to  the  race  of.  dreamers,  and 
his  the  dream  thai  had  no  end.  These  verses  arc 
■e  of  the  iKKil's  slylf; 


he  c 


uld  r 


life  the  greatness  that  lay  within  him.  Ji 
world  was  beginning  to  hnd  him  out,  his  courage 
failed  and  his  voice  that  had  been  ever  the  servant 
of  beauty,  passed  into  silence.  His  writings  have 
been  collected  and  published  in  London  by  'T. 
Fisher  Unwin.'  They  will  be  brought  out  next 
month  in  this  country  by  Mitchell  Kcnnerley  under 
the  titles:  "The  <ihost  Ship  and  other  Stories" 
and  "  Poems  and  Songs." 

Mr.  Henry  Savage,  who  has  written  the  preface 
for  the  "Poems,"  gives  a  pen  picture  of  Middleton: 

"He  was  of  striking  appearance.  His  unfasli- 
ionable,  thick  beard,  his  massive,  lined  forehead 
and  fine  eyes  compelled  attention,  but  to  nie  he  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  a  certain  air  of  dignity  and 
self-respect."  Of  his  genius  he  writes:  "I  am  not 
using  words  idly  when  1  say  that  it  is  of  that  rare 
quality  that  will  sooner  or  later  ensure  him  a  recog- 
nized position,  in  the  front  rank  of  English  poets." 

Middleton  was  a  pagan  of  pagans— a  youthful 
Francis  Thompson  wirhout  the  le.iven  of  Thomp- 
son's saving  mysticism.  Pleasures  ^llcd,  the 
mirror  of  life  became  tarnishe<l.  and  death  snatched 
him  away,  ^"et  toward  the  end  he  felt  that  he  was 
'.  Mw-nill]uiConii»nv.  .V»pi>.  ts 


it  may  well  be  that  death  is  God's  last  boon 
For  with  the  hours  life's  tapestry  is  blurred 
To  strange  unahapcn  nothings;  I  have  heard 

Eve  in  the  twilight  singing  to  the  moon 

The  passionate  song  that  has  no  human  tune. 
And  some  fierce  echo  in  my  bosom  stirred, 
Greeting  the  cry.  as  an  imprisoned  bird 

The  piping  of  the  day.     U  Death  be  soon! 

For  there  is  nothing  left  in  life  but  this. 
And  to  this  scarlet  shrine  is  beauty  fled 
Since  Paradise  grew  earth  and  men  were  wise; 

But  who  can  breathe  beneath  your  final  kiss. 

Love,  and  who  would  not  rather  be  well  dead 

Than  feed  the  torment  in  your  laughing  eycsP" 


Love  is  life's  enemy  for  we  who  hold 
Within  our  dreams  our  passionate  carouse, 
Count  not  dawn's  silver  or  the  sunset's  gold, 
Winning  dim  jewels  for  our  vision-house. 
When  all  the  noontide  blossoms  lose  their  scent 
And  ail  life's  flowers  droop  their  faded  heads 
We  gather  roses  from  celestial  beds 
And  lilies  from  the  starry  firmament. 

.^nd  being  born  of  dreams  they  shall  not  die. 
For  thoujih  the  dreamers  [>erish,  these  shall  wake 
Earth,  with  their  fragrant  Immortality, 
And  on  the  hills  their  lovely  buds  shall  break: 


i^yl 
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Wliik  of  our  dreams  new  lover's  dreams  shall  be,  eludes  the  best  of  our  American  ctassua — 
And  in  our  night  time  they  shall  find  their  rest,  those  authors  who  "have  added  to  their  otlMT 
Watching  the  sun  pass  down  into  ihe  west  distinctions  the  all-essential  one  of   being   dead." 

Stained  by  the  wine  of  our  old  ecstasy.  It   was   prepared   and   edited    by    Prof,    Thomas 

" .    Lounsbury,    whose    ta&tc    is     to     be      highly 
admirable     and     dit- 


/  the  new-made  s 


And  we  shall  see  them  flicker  out  and  dl 
We  are  but  moments  in  the  tide  of  love, 
Vet  we  are  one  with  love's  eternity. 
And  when  the  Immortal  wearies  of  His 
And  is  no  more,  our  song  shall  capture  si 


dance  forth  alwve,    commended,    likewiBe 


.  which  is  all  that  -. 


Arnold  Bennett  offers  two  plays. — "  The  Hone>-- 

moon"*and    "Milestones."*  The  first  is  after  the 

manner  of  "Polite  Farces," — a  fluffy  tritte  of  a 

Plar*  b)'       parlor  play  that  hangs  its  movetuent 

Arnold        on  the  question  as  to  whether  any 

Bennett       buaness  in  the  world  is  important 

enough    to   interfere   with   a   man's   honeymoon. 

The  question  is  decided  in  the  negative. 

"Milestones,"  on  which  Eld  ward  Knoblauch  col- 
laborated with  Bennett,  is  a  kind  of  moving-pncture- 
show  play  that  begins  with  the  first  milestone.  Act 
I,  in  iS6o  and  continues  to  (he  second  milestone. 
Act  II,  in  1885.  and  ends  at  the  third  milesttme. 
Act  III,  in  191Z.  The  same  characters  figure 
throughout, — first  as  hot-headed  rebels  against 
the  existing  order  of  things,  later  on  as  stubborn 
conservatives  who  in  their  turn  are  challenged 
and  opposed  by  the  rising  ^neration.  It  is 
neither  a  satire  nor  a  comedy,  just  a  bit  of  care- 
fully worked  ou'.  realism.  "Milestones"  reads 
much  better  than  it  plays.  The  action  is  slow; 
.  the  conversation  drags;  the  characters  move  like 
marionclles.  It  might  ea^^  ^  strengthened  as 
an  acting  play  without  marring  its  realism.  The 
play  serves  a  good  purpose  as 
against  the  tendency  of-  the  visionaries 
emancipators  of  to-day  to  become  the  tjra 


En<li.hP«m.!>icir  original  mctcrs._  The  poems 
oitiie  in  translation  are  Sir  Gwam  and 
MihCeniury  (he  Green  Knieht,"  "The  Adven- 
ture of  Arthur  at  the  Tarn  Wadeling,"  "Morte 
Arthurc,"  "Cleanness,"  "Patience,"  "Pearl,"  and 
"The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman."  It  is  a  pity  these 
Bi>tendid  relics  of  early  English  poetry  are  not  more 
widely  read.  "The  Vision  of  Piers  Rowman" 
is  as  modern  (save  for  its  medieval  phraseolt^) 
as  the  (lailv  newspapers.  It  deals  with  the  identical 
prolilems  of  the  cla«ies  and  the  musses  that  trouble 
us  to-dav.  Miss  Weston  deserves  praise  for  her 
skill  In  Handling  the  translations.  The  liook  will 
lie  used  by  Professor  Schofield  in  his  classes  in 
comparative  literature  at  llarv'ard  University. 

"The  Vale  Book  of  .\mcrican  Verse  "'isa  delight 
to  the  eye  as  an  example  o(  tine  bookmaking.    The   ' 
...  pri,[(e(]  qh  smooth,  heavy  paper,  the    ' 
type   is  clear,   and   the   poems  ap- 
^bmKi'      propriatcly     placed     within     wide    I 


"Rutherford    &    Son,"*  a  play  in    three  acts 
■  by  Githa  Sowerby,  is  a  grim  piece  of  realism — 
3  study  of  a  man  with  an  iron  will  whose  over- 
powering   personality    ruined     the 
'ihe"™aral?    ''^^  °'  those  who  were  bound   to 
him  by  (he  ties  of  family  affection. 
It    explains    the   domestic   revolt    that   amounts 
to  a  disease   in   our  own   day   and   analyzes  the 
cause   with    an    unsparing    hand.    It    is   a  dra- 
matic version  of  the  old  knowledge,  that  a  busi- 
ness or  an  institution  may  mean  more  than  life 
itself  to  a  man,  whereas  (o  a   woman   the  affec- 
must  ever  turn  the  balance  in  the  scale  of 


It  is  rather  startling  to  find  the  poetical  works 
of  George  Mcredith,'now  issued  by  the  Scribners 
in  complete  and  authoritative  form,  constituting 
a  bulky  volume  of  more  (han  600 
dith''*Po*^  pages.  For  a  study  of  Meredith's 
'  *  spirit,  there  can  be  no  better  mate- 
rial found.  And  at  the  same  time  the  reader  will, 
among  much-tortured  language  and  over-subtle 
thought,  mcel  with  almost  inexhaustible  stores  of 
lieauty  as  well  as  wisdom.  Meredith  the  poet  is 
harder  to  read  than  Meredith  the  novelist,  but 
as  a  'poet  he  is  hardly  less  worth  while  than  as 


ivelisi. 


Sj-   AmoM  Bunnell   tad    Edward  Koob- 
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r«[  Works  ot  Qeorge  Mendltb.     Wllb  iDAe 
1.  Trcvvlyin.     Chu.  Scrlbncr'a  So».     XTI- 


TRAVELERS'   IMPRESSIONS 


npHE   approaching   completion   of   the  Panama 

Canal  IS  stimulating  American  interest  in  the 

lands  surrounding  the  Caribbean,  and  during  the 

past  few  months  there  has  been  a 
'^Ls'ImST"      marked  increase   in  the  number  of 

published  works  devoted  to  that  part 
of  the  world.  In  the  years  immediately  following 
the  Spanish  American  War  many  books  about  the 
West  Indiescamefrom  thepre»s,  andit  is  probably 
true  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years  more 
travelers  have  visited  those  lands  than  in  their 
entire  history  prior  to  that  time.  One  of  the 
American  correspondents  who  won  marked  dis- 
tinction during  the  war  was  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai, 
who  has  since  made  repealed  visits  to  the  various 
islands  of  the  groupand  has  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  history,  traditions,  and  institutional  life 
of  the  peoples  who  inhabit  them.  His  latest  and 
most  comprehenave  work,  "The  American  Medi- 
Icrranean,"' deals  with  the  political  and  commer- 
cial relations  of  th(^  islands  and  the  posMbilily  of 
developing  American  commerce  with  them.  Mr. 
Bonsai's  graphic  literary  style  makes  his  book 
readable  throughout,  although  more  than  one  of 
its  chapters  has  to  do  with  topics  that  under  the 
hand  of  a  less  skillful  writer  might  prove  drv  and 
barren.  Mr.  Bonsai's  treatment  of  these  subjects 
is  encyclopedic  in  its  range  and  anything  but 
encyclopeaic  in  manner  ana  method. 

The  political  overturn  in  Mexico,  our  neighbor 
to  the  South,  seems  a  fit  occasion  for  a  new  survej' 
of  the  country  from  the  American  viewpoint.  This 
has  been  undertaken  in  "A  Mexican  Journey," 
by  E.  H.  Blichfeldt.'  This  work  also,  like  Mr. 
Bonsai's,  is  more  than  a  mere  record  of  travel. 
It  is  a  Btudy_  of  the  government  and  social  customs 
of  the  Mexicans,  although  the  author  claims  no 
credit  for  original  research.  The  opinions  and 
sentiments  regarding  the  Mexican  people  which  the 
author  expresses  are  the  outgrowth  of  sympa- 
thetic contact  and  correspondence  with  individual 
Meucans  for  several  years.  The  descriptive 
passages  of  the  work  are  fruitful  in  suggestions  for 
American  travelers. 

So  few  arc   the  Americans   who   venture   into 

South  America   for  extended  journeys  that   Mr. 

Caspar  Whitney,  who,  during  the  past  ten  years. 

South         ^^^    made    five    separate   overland 

Am  uric  an      and     river     expeditions     into     the 

]Durne)F>       southern    continent   of    our    hemi- 

Sherc,  deserves  special  distinction.  These  expe- 
tions  were  largely  by  canoe  and  chiefly  on 
streams  more  or  less  connected — which  gives  sig- 
nificance to  the  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Whitney  lor 
his  latest  book:  "The  Flowing  Road."'  The 
travels  included  in  this  account  embraced  a  con- 
tinuous journey  from  Santa  Isabel,  on  the  Rio 
Negro,  in  Brazil,  to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the 
Orinoco,  in  Venezuela;  from  San  Fernando,  on  the 
Apure,  to  the  head  waters  and  return,  of  the 
Orinoco  by  way  of  the  Atabapo  and  the  Casi- 
■Th«  Amerlc«n    Modllerr»n™n,      By   8l*pheD    Bon«l. 
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quiare;  down  the  Purtugucsa,  in  Venezuela,  the 
Apurc  and  the  Orinoco,  to  its  mouth;  and  on  the 
Parana,  the  Salado,  and  Feliciano  rivers  in  Ar- 
gentina. Mr.  Whitney  also  made  saddle  trips 
crossing  the  mountain  ranges  and  penetrating  the 
pampas  of  the  Argentine  and  the  forests  of  Brazil. 
The  object  of  two  of  his  most  prolonged  journeys 
was  to  have  a  look  at  the  native  people  in  the  far 
southeastern  corner  of  Venezuela.  Altogether  Mr. 
Whitney'  has  succeeded  in  finding  out  a  great  deal 
about  the  continent  and  its  inhabitants  that  will 
be  wholly  new  to  most  of  his  North  American  read- 
ers. To  such  as  may  be  inspired  by  his  book  to 
venture  on  like  journeys  themselves,  Mr.  Whitney 
offers  man)-  useful  suggestions.  He  tells  us  that 
one  may  now  go  to  all  the  important  centers  of 
South  America  in  comfort.  .  Excellent  steamers 
ascend  the  Amazon,  the  Parana,  the  Magdalcna, 
and  the  lower  Orinoco.  In  a  sleeping  car  from 
Buenos  .Aires  on  the  Atlantic  side,  one  may  cross 
the  Andes  to  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific.  Comfort- 
able railway  tra\-el  is  also  possible  in  the  .Argen- 
tine, in  Venezuela,  in  Chile,  and  in  Brazil,  while 
in  Peru  and  Ecuador  one  may  have  two  train  trips 
which  Mr.  Whitney  reckons  among  the  most 
famous  of  the  world. 

Another  extremely  interesting  account  of  South 
American  journeys  is  "The  Path  of  the  Conquisia- 
dores,"  by  l.indon  Bates,  Jr.*  in  this  volume  the 
author  describes  Trinidad  and  Venezuelan  Guiana, 
Introducing  into  his  narrative  a  suflticient  amount 
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habits.  NbL'dk'ss  lu  say,  this  is  a  subji.'ci  ihj.  In 
writers  have  ventured  to  ireat,  and  the  whitvti»i 
who  have  [iv«I  close  enouKh  to  the  African  in  hi- 
native  land  to  write  intelligent !>'  ol  his  folk  k.t 
arc  certainly  not  numerous.  Mr.  Milligan  hashji 
the  advantage  of  close  association  n~ith  ihc  nc^T> 
in  Africa  and  has  been  a  student  of  fi-iishi-m  ;.. 
good  purpose. 

One  of  those  books  o 
native    life    which    affords 

entertaining  reading  is  Mr.  Hilion-Simp^-m- 
description  of  the  "Land  and  Peopica  of  i!> 
Kasai."'  Thisisanarrativeof  n  two  years' jourvi. 
among  the  cannibals  of  the  Equatorial  forest  iwi 
other  savage  tribes  of  the  southwestern  t'onc' 
I[  is  provided  with  several  useful  map?  and  man', 
illustrations.  These  latter  are  taken  from  ph«i- 
graphs  made  by  the  author  himself,  who.  howcir. 
deplores  the  fact  that  many  of  his  best  ncgjti>i- 
were  spoiled  because  of  the  damp  cliniatt. 


R  by  Fran-ii  M.  Drei 


I  be  "to 

Two  comprehensive,  useful  Iwoks  on  (he  North 

American  North,  both  well  illustrated,  are:  Mr. 

William  Brooks  Cabot's  "  In  Northern  Labrador,"' 

and   Charles  SheWon'a  "The  Wil- 

Th«  F»r       derncss  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 

•""^  Islands."*    Mr.   Cabot's   volume   is 

the   result   of  several   thousand   miles  of   interior 

travel  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  recital  is  largely  the  account  of  a 

hunter's  experiences  on  the  coast  islan<ls  of  British 

Columbia  and  Alaska. 


^m 


^^ 


nward) 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Milligan  supplements  his  work 

"The  Jungle  Folk  of  Africa'     with  a  volume  de 

voted   to   "The   Fetish   Folk   of   West    .Africa." 

Whereas 

l'""        African  is  described  in  relation 

his  surroundings,  his  external  world, 
in  the  present  volume  the  author  attempts  to  reveal 
the    interior   world    of   the   African,    his   mental 
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II       I   w    .    ii  •      "1        »">.<-  understood,  the  Chinese  are  a  lovable  ad 
.Ik   ol    V\est    AlT'ca.         ^^^^  people.    This  is  the  verdict  of  a  Wcsterwr 
the   earlier   l>ook   the   ^.^^  ^as  lived  and  worked  among  them  for  HR' 
years.    J.  Macgowan,  whodesircf  "> 
UiMo'.Date     ^t^nd   forth    as  an   interpreter  o* 
China  to  the  West,  writes  with  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  Chinese  charadd. 
Two  great  deeds  in  Chinese  histor>'  prove  that  tbt 
sons  of    Han  arc  a   strong  race.     The  first,  Mr. 
Macgowan  tells  us  in  his  preface,  was  achieved  1*0 


ibrador.     By    WUUam   Bnwlu 
m  Trwa  (Itkhard  O.  Bwlger). 
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centuries  before  Christ,  when  Shih  Huang-ti.  the 

Napoleon  of  China,  built  the  Great  Wall  to  prevent 

the    wild    irilits    from    harrowing    hia    subjects. 

Nearty  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  over 

twenty  feet   in  height,  it  winds  over  mountains 

itnA  \'allcy>.  and  has  9tood  the  wear  and  tear  o( 

more  than  twenty  centuries.     The  second  ertat 

ilecd  is  now  being  done— a-deed  even  greater  than 

the  establishment  of  the  Republic.     The  mailed 

list  of  the  niilitarj;  West  has  been  trying  for  seventy 

>'ears  to  force  opium  on  the  Chinese.     Millions  of 

money  have  been  invested  in  it  and  China's  tcem- 

iiiK  populations  have  been  slowly  enmeshed  in  its 

web,  and  yet  China,  by  its  own  internal  force  of 

character,  has  dropped  the  opium  habit.    "To-day 

thcbioomof  the  poppy  isvanishing  out  of  the  land, 

and  within  another  year  or  two  opium  will  have 

been   expelled   from   the   whole   of   the   eighteen 

provinces."    This  volume,  which  is  written  with  a   lion   decor, 

unusual  clarity  and  comprehensiveness  of  style,  is  neuvcha 

copiously  illustrated.'  {lUuatraiion  (roi 

Henri  Borel.  the  official  Chinese  interpreter  in  very  entertainingly,  but  a  few  illus 

ihe  Dutch  East  Indies,  has  given  us  another  l>ook  have  added  much  to  the  volume, 
on    this   subject    which    he   entitles    "The    New 

China:  A  Traveler's  Impressions."*     This  is  also  In   "Twice  .Around  the  World,"*  Edgar  Allen 

iin  intimate  recital  of  the  life  of  the  people  on  a  less  I'"orbc»,  author  of  "The  I-and  of  the  White  Het- 

.imbitious  scale  than  Mr.  Macgowan's  volume.     It  met,"  gives  us  a  snappy,  graphic  account  of  what 

ii  illustrated.     The  translation  from   the  Dutch  a   "live  wire"  American  saw  in  a 

has  Iwen  made  by  C.  Thicme.  Glib^^tiiB  'i'"''>lc     circumnavigation     of     the 

globe.     There  is  a  certain  refresb- 

Wh.it   the  author  calls  a  review  and  a  reverie  ing  culloquialncss  about  the  way  Mr,  Forbes  uses 

concerning  dramatic  and  enlightening  experiences  ihe  vernacular  in  describine  his  adventurers,  which 

in  Ireland  is  entitled  "The  Pope's  Green  Island."'  were  many  and  varied.    Tnis  book  is  packed  lull 

^^^      The  writer,  Mr.  W.  P.  Ryan,  is  an  of  illustrations,  the  captions  of  which  arc  always 

«n  lri5™n     '"*''  journalist,   who  has,   for  the  apt.  if  not  startlingly  appropriate. 

past   five  years,   been  editing  two 

tines,  the  Irish  Peasant  and  the  Irish  That  redoubtable  traveler  and  lecturer,  Dwight 

IS  book,  which  one  kindly  English  critic  L.  Elmendorf,  in  a  refreshingly  worded  preface  to 

has  called  "the  best  book  on  Ireland  ever  written  his  new  book,  "A  Camera  Crusade  Through  the 

by  an   Irishman,"  is  characterized   in   the  intro-  Holy   I.and,"'   has   the   courage   to 

duction  as  "a  light  tipped  account  of  the  social,  "^"^J.^"'' compare    himself    with    Peter    the 

t-cunomic,  religious,  literary  conditions  in  Ireland  Hermit,  not  entirely  to  the  advan- 

i\t  the  present  time."     Particularly  interesting  is  tage  of  tliat  ancient  worthy.    He  went  through  the 

that  portion  devoted  to  the  history  and  aims  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  tells  us,  for  the  express  purftosc  of 

Gaelic  League.  seeing   for   himself   the   places   mentioned   in   the 

Bible,  to  study  ancient  customs  which  still  remain. 

That   veteran   traveler,  -historian,  and  descrip-  and  if  pos^bfe  to  understand  the  ^gnilicance  ol 

live  writer,  William   Elliot  Griffis,  has  produced  many  sentences  of  the  Scriptures  which  were  very 

another  book  on  Central  Europe:  "Belgium  the  obscure.     The  volume  is  sumptuously  illustrated 

Land  of  Art,"*  than  which  no  other  with    full    page    photogravure    reproductions    of 

BrlKi'um       '^'"'    '*    ri'^hcr    Or    more    affluent,  photographs. 

Dr.  Griffis  writes  with  his  wonted 

Health  'of    anecdote     and     his    usual    charm    of  Early  in  the  summer  of  1898  Dr.  Edgar  James 

>lylc.     The  volume  is  illustrated.  Banks.  Field   Director  of  the   Expedition  of  the 

Oriental   Exploration  Fund  of  the   University  of 

It  has  been  the  fault  of  the  guide  books  often  to  Chicago,  set  out  tor  Babylonia  to 

treat  Portuealasacontinuation.almostaprovince,  "^H^'^^^l™'"  excavate    among    the    ruins.      His 

of  Spain.    Sir.  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell,  in  his  book  "In  investigations  were  chiefly  confined 

Portugal,"'  hopes  to  give  some  idea  to  the  ruined  mound  of  Bismya  and  were  remark- 

iCrilii"*     "'   the  distinctive  individuality   of  ably  successful.     He  has  told  the  story  of  these 

the  country  and  to  point  out   the  adventures  and  explorations  in  a  copiously  ilius- 

"utterly  opposed   character  of   the   two  peoples,  irated  book  which  he  has  entitled  "Bismya  or  the 

Hhich  must   probably  render  eternal  the  divorce  Lost  City  of  Adab."*    No  other  Babylonian  ruin, 

Wtween   Spain   and    Portugal."     The   text   rciids  except  perhaps  Tcllo.  where  the  French  have  been 

at  work  for  many  years,  have  yielded  so  many 

'Mim  and  Munern  ol  Mwlfm  Chins.     By  J.  MMgowmn.  Itoaitliful  objects  of  ancient  art  as  Bismya,    Statues, 

^e"*'  VMu^:  \%^yii«-,  Im^™.^    By  Henrt  ^-a^S  tjol''-  copper  and   ivory  objects,  tablets  of 

°^e  ^^;  0™n*M^iid.^*By  v."?.    r'^^d.     Small.  p,'^r'"'„*'S''?3,  S?"   ^^^''.i^  "iK    ^V   *"°''   ''"'™- 

MiynftTdftCQ.     ass  pp.     (ISO.  FlemlnB  H.  Revoil  Co.     ai9  pp.,  111.     »2. 

•tHA^am  the  Lknl  ol  \n.     By  WILtiBm  Elliot  Ortffls.  ^I^    C.mw»    Crajwdp    Thrpiwh    the    Holy    L.nd.     Ilr 

HOiWtiliin.  MIITIIn  Cn.     :tm  pp..  III.     II, 2,'.,  Dwluhl  I..  Klmi-ndiirl.     Chftrlm  Kirlbrum  Sons.     111.     ti. 
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clay,  Rraves,  weapons  ot  war,  frae^meotE  of  poiaa?. 
temples  and  private  homes,  household  uteaaaJs.  asj 
even  games  and  toys  o[  children — all  these  unirt 
in  "Torming  a  distinct  picture  of  the  life  ia\ 
civilization  of  the  people  of  Babylonia  of  fire 
thousand  or  more  years  ago." 

Many  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  *£ 
be  thankful  to  Mr.  F.  Lauriston  Bullard  aod  ^li 
Louis  H.  Ruyi,  who  figure  as  the  author  and  illL- 
trator,    respectively,    of     "  HiiOofk 
™Bn^i^>II™   Summer  Haunis  from   Newport  to 
^  Portland.-'     As    the   title    implir^ 

these  glimpses  of  historic  New  England  are  coo- 
lined  chicny  to  the  towns  and  villages  along  the 
coast.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  departure  from 
this  plan  in  the  chapter  devoted  (othe  '"Whittiif 
/  ''  country,"  which  means,  of  course,  the  valley  of  the 

,j.       '  Merrimac.    Mr.  Ruyl'setchings  give  characteristic 

\j'  examples  of  New  England  coast  scenery  and  all  d 

TURi!sqifE   BIT  OP  Gr.>n.cesTER  HARBOB  the  subjt-cts  have  historical  associations  that  givi 

TiliipiecB  (torn  "Hiiloric  Summer  Haunti")  them    a    perennial    interest    for   New    Englaodtr^. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

^TJast  we  have  the  personal  and  literary  life  of  come  to  light,  and  these  have  been  drawn  upon  in 
Miirk  Twain,  by  his  friend  and  associate,  .-Albert  the  preparation  of  "Personal  Traits."      Although 
lligi'low   Paine,   a   three-volume   hiograph)''  fully  many  books  of  Lincoln  anecdotes  are  in  existence. 
II    h  T     1  ■•  '""s'rated  with  letters,  comments,  it  is  doubtful  whether  among  them  all  there  is  our 
UrtatoV     ^""^  '*"^'tlental  writings  hitherto  un-  that  contains  so  much  that  is  authoritative,  and 
published,   with   new  episodes  and  at  the  same  time  illustrative  of  the  Lincoln  char- 
anecdotes,  make  this  a  fascinating  story.    "When  acter,  as  will  be  found  between  the  covers  of  M'ub 
I  was  younger,"  Mr.  Clemens  once  said  quaintly,  Nieolay's  work. 
"  I  could  remember  anything  whether  it  happened 

or  not,  but  1  am  getting  old,  and  soon  I  shall  The  surviving  officers  of  our  army  who  saw 
remember  only  the  latter.'^'  It  was  to  correct  this  service  in  both  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish- 
tendency  in  the  writings  about  Mark  Twain  by  American  War  are  tew  in  number.  One  €>f  the 
himself  and  others  that  Mr.  Paine  has  conscien-  most  distinguished  of  thb  little 
tirtusly  preriared  this  memoir.  It  is  saturated  with  ^.'UimSr.  f""?'  Ceneral  James  Harrison 
„  ^]^^^  Twain  spirit  and  fairly  glows  with  an  Wilson,  gives  his  recollections  of 
HlTection  that  the  writer  does  not  attempt  to  con-  both  wars  in  a  two-volume  work  entitled  "L'nder 
coal.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  things  the  Old  Flag."*  Having  been  graduated  from  West 
aljoui  Mark,  says  Mr.  Paine,  was  his  domesticity.  Point  in  i860.  Lieutenant  Wilson  was  ser\-ing  with 
This  is  a  side  of  the  ereat  humorist  not  always  the  topographical  engineers  at  Fort  Vancouver 
recognized.  It  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Clemens'  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  During  the  war 
own  quaint  way.  Lipon  his  return  from  his  last  he  first  served  on  the  staff  of  General  T.  W.  Sher- 
trip  abroad  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  lo  one  of  man.  Later  he  was  with  McClellan  and  Grant  at 
the  reporters  on  the  steamer,  "  If  I  ever  gel  ashore,  Antietam  and  Vicksburg.  and  in  the  Chattanooga 
I  am  going  to  break  both  my  legs  so  that  I  cannot  campaign,  and  as  Brigadier  General  of  VolDnteers 
gel  away  again."  distingiiisheil  himself  as  a  cavalry  commander 
under  Sheridan.  In  the  last  months  of  the  war  he 
rrom  the  abundant  manuscript  materials  that  organized  and  commanded  the  cavalry  corps  in 
were  collected  during  his  lifetime  by  the  late  John  the  campaign  against  Hood  and  in  the  pursuit  and 
Nii-ola;',  who  was  one  of  President  Lincoln's  secre-  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis.  In  the  Spanish  War 
j^j  tarics.  Miss  Helen  Nicolay  has  com-  General  Wilson  commanded  the  First  Division  of 
TiBiw"  P'.'cd  a  volume  wholly  concerned  the  First  .'Xrmy  Corps  in  the  expedition  to  Porto 
with  the  personal  traits  of  the  Rico.  At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  China 
martyr  President.'  The  overflowing  envelopes  rA  C^neral  Wilson  was  second  in  command  of  the 
Personal  jottings,  private  letters,  and  newspaper  American  forces.  In  moi  General  Wilson  was 
clippmcs  which  had  been  arranged  by  her  ^ther  placed  on  the  retired  list  as  Brigadier  General  d 
underthisheadhavebeenblcndcd  intoasvstematic  the  United  Slates  Army,  with  General  Fitzhugh 
and  coherent  volume  by  Misp  Nicolay,  who  herself  '-ce  and  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  in  accordance 
^rew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  de\-otion  lo  Lincoln,  with  a  special  act  of  Congress.  In  his  recollections 
^inee  the  publication  of  "Abraham  Lincoln:  A  of  the  Civil  War  General  Wilson  gives  an  intimate 
History,"  by  Nicol.iy  and  Hav.  new  letters  have  account  of  some  military  operations,  especially  in 
M/r!''i2Srti!ll)'S^ll^?"  Ulu""llSw^^;o  *359"irp'  „'P™">«'Tr»tt«olAbr»h.aiLlnn)ln.  By  HelBn  Nkolu. 
n^Jiill^fc^n ■'."■;  *  '',"*7'"'*,,  "^  -^"KT'  "^'l^'u"  P»I'>P-  'Under    tb«    OhI    FIm,     By    June*    ttuTl»a    WItooa. 
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t-he  closing  campaiK")'.  that  have  received  c 
[>aratively  dight  attention  froni  historians, 
story  throws  new  light  on  many  of  the  maneu 
in  which  he  figured,  and  it  ia  quite  possible  that 
more  than  one  of  his  statements  will  give  rise  to 
controversy.  He  gives  us  intimate  portraits  of 
Lincoln,  Grant,  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Dana,  Mc- 
Clellan.  and  Custer. 


\ulhor  of  ■■  Undo 


e  Old  Flag  ") 


by  Mrs.  John  L.ane.  "Every  one,"  said  Sadi 
Carnot.  when  President  of  France,  "has  two 
coiintrii-i;  hU  own  and  France;"  And,  in  the  words 
of  our  oivn  W'hitclaw  Rei<l,  this  has  l>ecn  peculiarly 
and  Kr.itifyingly  true  of  the  moat  eminent  Amen- 


(Pro, 
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"  Muk  Twain:  a  BkiKraphy  ") 


A  new  book  on  Whistler  in  the  form  of  "  Mem- 
ories,"' b^  T.  R.  Way,  who  knew  the  artist  for  many 
years,  brings  together  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Whistler's  unfinished  sketches. 
"oTwhTitTer*  ''  "  *  sympathetic  book,  written. 
however,  quite  frankly  and  without 
any  illusion.  Mr.  Way  came  to  know  Whistler 
because  of  their  common  interest  in  lithography, 
and  it  is  the  lilhogra|>h  stone  that  plays  a  large 
part  in  their  friendship.  The  book  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

In    Mr.    John    Joseph    Conway's    volume    on 

"Footprints  of  Famous  Americans  in  Paris,"*  arc 
given  gossipy  accounts  of  the  lives  of  sojourners 
in  the  French  capital,  lienjamin 
*""p«rts  * '"  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Monroe,  Tom  Paine,  Lafayette, 
Robert  Fulton,  Paul  Jones,  Count  Runifonl, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Wil- 
liam Morris  Hunt,  Slai^aret  Fuller,  Dr.  Evans, 
.Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  John  Howard  Payne. 
Whistler,  and  a  number  of  lesser  known  Americans 
during  the  siege  by  the  («'rmans  and  the  C<m\- 
mune.     There  are  many  illusir.nions  ami  a  pref.ico 
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A  clevpr  French  writor,  S.  G.  Tallentyre.  author    Professor  Angelo  Heilprin,  during  the  caiasirophc 

ot  "The  Li/e  of  Vollaire,"  has  now  wriltrn  "The   of  Mt.  Pelee  gave  him  world-wide  fame.      Ii  wa* 

Life  of   Mirabeau."'     He  inirodiiccs  hi&  subject    the  weight  of  authority  of  this  scientist  and  ex- 

with  [hcasferiion  thai  ihe  two  gn-at    piorer  also   which   turned   the   scales   during    cbc 

Mirnbeau      representative    Frenchmen    of    the   Senate  debate  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route  fn 

eighteenth    centurj'    were    Voltaire    the  canal  against  the  Nicaraguan.     The  elder  ^m. 

and  Mirabeau.     "Voltaire  was  the  last  influence    Louis,  who  died  but  a  few  months  ago,  was  oni-  U 

oi  the  old  order,  and  Mirabeau  the  first  of  the   the  greatest  experts  in  encyclopedia  work  of  hi.- 

age.     The    volume    is    illustrated,    chiefly    with 

portraits. 

in  the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series,  which  the 
Putnams  have  been  bringing  out  at  interv-als  duHn^ 
manv  vcars.  we  now  have  "Canute  the  Greai."' 
by   Laurence  Marcellus  L^arson.  li 
the  History  Department  of  the  Ini- 
versity     trf     Illinois.     .Ground     tbt 
biographical  sketch  of  the  famous  Scandinavian 
who  became  King  of  England,  Professor  L.arH>n 
has  woven  the  story  of  the  rise  of  Danish  imperial- 
ism during  the  Viking  age.     The  book  is  illustrati-d 
with   reproductions  of  coins  and   medals,   nia|>~. 
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new."  It  is  a  readable  r-iiinr  Mi.  the  caretr  of 
(hat  dominant  figure  of  the  Kwolution,  Gabrict- 
Honorfe  de  Riquetii.  Comte  tit-  Mirabeau.  The 
biographer  doses  with  the  iriliule  "that  piercing 
and  unerring  outlook  into  f.ir  con^etiui-nccB  of  him 
who  was  not  the  subtU-t  or  the  adroilest,  but  the 

Dr.  Gustav  Pollak'«  biosra[ihy:  "Michael 
Heilprin  and  Hb  Sons"*  is  really  the  life  story  of 
three  remarkable  mrn.  Ur.  Slichael  Heilprin, 
who  ditil  in  if^^S.  a  Hrhotar  and 
TteHBlprii*  ^f^ijp  .'i-tinguishi-d  for  his  studies 
r.iDa»aaau.^  BiMital  lileralure.  phil,>l,>gy,  and 
hIsior\'.  and  his  picturv?<|uc  career  a>  a  liiini;,irijn 
*     ivU  known  in  this  cuunlr?-.  as  will  as 
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ILLCSTRATION 


PICTURE   BOOKS  IN  COLOR 

How  THE  New  Three-Color  Process  Is  Making  Our  Gift  Books 
FOR  Children  Attractive 

BY   ERNEST  KNAUFFT 


with  colored  pictures,  are  aware  of  the  scientific  Books.  These  are  printed  in  four  colore  {.viz.. 
knowledge  and  expert  labor  that  go  to  produce  yellow,  blue  and  two  hues  of  red,  a  vermilion  and 
that  book?  a  carmine).  Here  lapis  lazuli  blues,  oriole  scar- 
Very  few,  we  venture  to  surmise!  Yet  the  arts  lets,  amber  yellows,  and  Persian  oranges  and 
of  cngravinp!  and  printing  in  color  as  practiced  greens,  combine  to  make  pictures  tliat  possess  as 
to-day,  are  closely  akin  to  the  marvelous  discover-  exotic  a  flavor  as  do  the  fore^n  tales  in  ihejetler- 
tes  in  light  and  sound  waves,  in  photography  and  press. 

chemistry,  that  have  made  movmg  pictures,  and  Tiny  details  are  sometimes  preser\'etl  in  a  way 

telephones,  and  talking  machines,  possible.     Color  that   makes  the  minute  etchings   of   Cruikshank 

printing  is  used  entensively  in  all  kinds  of  books  look  like  rough  sketches.     In  the  original  illustra- 

and  periodicals,  but  it  is  in  the  books  for  children  tion  For  "Gulliver's  Voyages,"  by  P.  A.  Staynes, 

that  we  find  some  of  the  most  delightful  surprises  which  we  reproduce  on  page  763,  the  yellow  of  the 

of  picture-book  making.     As  perfect  accuracy  is  Chinese  ceramics  is  counterfeited  with  an  accuracy 

not  required  on  the  part  of  the  artist  or  plate  that  would  be  acceptable  in  a  eat(l/o£li;  (Ji-ZMxeof  an 

maker — as  it  would  be  in  a  scientific  book,  for  ex-  art  connoisseur's  collection. 

ample,  where  precious  stones,  flowers,  insects,  or  A  few  words  upon  some  of  the  processes  that 

birds  were  to  be  depicted — hues  sometimes  run  produce  these  colored  pictures,  may  perhaps,  assist 

riot  as  it  were  in  a  most  fascinating  manner.  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  illustrated  gift  books 

"Little  Red  Riding  Hood's"  mantle  makes  as  that  our  publishers  offer  each  holiday  season, 
brilliant  a  scarlet  against  the  dense  green  of  the 

wood,  as  even  Solomon  might  covet.     The  atmos-  some  FiR*r  principles  of  color  printing 
pheric  glow  in  Maxtield  Parrish's  romantic  com- 
positions (partly  due  to  his  special  stipple  tech-  A  few  "first  principles"  to  bear  in  mind  are  as 
nique),  harmonjxes  with  their  ultra  imaginative  follows: 

character.     Foreign  artists  like  Edmund  Dulac  are  Except  in  etching,  copper-plate  engraving  and  in 

able  to  render  costumes  of  silks  and   satins  bo-  lithography,  all  printing  surfaces  must  be  in  relief, 

decked    with    embroidery,    metal    and    precious  All  methods  here  under  consideration  require  relief 

stones,  that  scintillate  on  the  printed    page  to  a  "blocks." 

degree  that  rivals  the  miniatures  of  Van   Eyek.  Every  letter  "o"  on  this  page  i^  jninted  from  a 

No  longer  does  the  author  have  to  record  the  fact  metal  circle  in  rrlirf,   which  is  inked   by  rol!er> 

that  "Goldilocks"'  hair  was  like   spun  gold,    the  every  time  a  page  is  printed.     All  lines  and  dots  in 

color  prints    have  visualized     its    luster   for    us.  the  pictures  in  these  pages  are  in  similar  relief — 

As  "Blue  Beard"  mounts  the  stairs  in  pursuit  of  type  high — and  so  pnnted. 

Sister  Ann  his  beard  glows  in  the  sunlight  in  rich-  A  few  homely  illustrations  will  iH'rhaps  make  the 

est    ultramarine.     The    "Water    Babies"    swim  entire  process  of  color  printing  clear, 

about  in  apple  green  water,  companions  to  pink-  Imagine  the  end  of  a  wooden  sp<K>l;  think  of  this 

tailed  flshes,  and   iridescent  bubbles   rise  as  they  asa  "cut"or  "plate"i.  c.  the  printingsurtacc.     If 

breathe.  the  spool  were  put  in  our  preiis.  type  high,  it  would 
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ava  Bauminn.     In  \hv  book  Ihc  r 
r  r«]uciion-the  half-tont  iloti  anci 


]Uin1ylikethe"0"i 


ink  of  Ike  pad. 
remember. 

Turn    lo   thi-    wood 


-ut     by    Mr,    Ilaumann 
noiu  the  "o"  in  (a)  tovt  (s)  and  sec  how  i^asy  it  i: 
to  imagine  that  "o"  as  a  spool  I'nd.  with  the  mar 
Kins  cut  off    (liy   a  penknife)  ei)j1i1 
times  lo  make  an  oetagiinal   form! 
wixrt)  emiravlm;,  thk  pkiicess  w   ^ 

THE   PAST 
The  u'oodeul;  was  used   for   cen- 
turies for  very  beautiful  eulor  prim- 
ing,  first   in   Hal    tints   as    in    Mr. 
Baumann's  prints:  lattr,  after  the 
ilays   of    Bewick,    gradualefl    lints 
were  obtained  by  breaking  up  the 
Ilat  tints  with  while   lininK-     Pfr-      ,,^;Ep^^T^- 
haps  the  most  !o\'ely  colored  illus-      RFDii-ti)  f\ 
irations   thai    ever  ap|)eare<l   were      imtiiis     ]> 
those  designed  by  Kate  (Iri-enaway      u^j,    j^'  .. !, 
in    the    Seventies,   and   ihey   were      ^  j.  '    nuTi 
broken  up  into  soft   lints   by    the     pKn-riiEs   i 
wood     engraver    Edmund     Jivans.  j,|,^j,  ^^-'^^ 

Bm    to-day   (he  woodcut  is  rarely       ™  ,   " 

used,  phoio-i'ngravine  having  taken      a  Brn^BSy  tii 
its  place.  iili.  na*.  hain 


I'hoto-engnving  is  easily  understood  by  any  one 
who  has  used  a  camera. 

In  "line  work"  the  artist  makes  a  pen  drawing 
in  line.  The  drawing  is  placed  before  a  cainer?. 
These  lines  arc  photographed  exactly  as  the  ama- 
teur would  photograph  telegraph  wires — thev 
"come"  dark  against  the  sky.  The  negative  U 
then  dcvelopwi. 

In  the  negative  as  every  "eamerist"  knows,  the 
dark  lines  appear  as  while  lines.  This  nesaii\-e  is 
put  over  a  zinc  plate  ihat  has  been  previously  scnd- 
lizcd  with  some  subMancc  that  hardens  when 
eKi>oscd  to  light  'say  albumen  and  bichromate  of 
ammonia).  The  light  passing  through  the  white 
lines  of  the  negati%'e  makes  this  coating  insoluble  in 
Ihe  line  (image)  part  only.  Then  ihe  rest  of  the 
coaling  is  washed  off  the  plale.  When  ihc  plate  is 
lity,  it  is  hcate<i  slightly,  and  dusted  with  some 
resistant  to  acid  (like  resin,  dragon's  blood,  etc.) 
this  powder  slicks  to  the  lines,  but  is  easily  dusted 
off  the  rest  of  the  plate.  The  plate  is  now  im- 
mersed in  (or  sprayed  with)  an  acid  (and  water) 
bath,  the  acid  eats  into  the  rest  of  the  plate.  Ioi>'- 
ering  it,  having  Ihe  lines  in  relief.  Here  is  our 
printing  surface. 

The  pen  ilrawing  by  Faith  Avery,  on  the  oppo- 
:    site  pnti''  was  etched  in  this  way. 

THH    ITALF-TONE    PROCF.SS 

'  black  lines,  or  d< 
:  reproduce  the  graduation  of  tone  called  "half- 
I  tone."  A  process  was  needed  which  would  faith- 
fully reproduce  phoK^raphs,  artists'  "wash  draw- 
'  ings"  and  paintings.  Several  minds  set  to  work  and 
I   a  process  was  devised  as  follows: 

A    negative  (on   an    orthochromatic    plate)    is 

'    made  from  the  orieinal  photograph,  wash  drawing. 

or  painting  "copy  ',  and  is  etched  very  much  as  is 

the  pen  drawing  m  line  work.     Only,  between  the 

lens  and  the  plate   <lo  become  the   negative)   is 

placed  a  grating  or  screen,   this  formerly  was  a 

o-day   it   is  generally   two 

cemented  together   so  thai 

nglcs,  forming  liny  squares 

other   angles   forming  loz- 


gauze  or    mesh, 
importani   ihing  to   ruled  sheets  of  ^lass 
[he  lines  are  at  right 
between  them. 


r  diamonds   l)etwi 


(The 


mezlDgraph    scr 
t  ruled.) 
This  sere. 


Ihto 


:  of  half-lo 


._ _  ..  mulliludc  of  dots. 

amine  imder  a  magnifying  glass  our 
illustration  Figure  C.  and  then  look 
at  every  illustration  in  this  article 
(except  the  four  line  cuts  which  were 
reproduced  by  the  zinc  etching! 
and  you  will  see  that  a  series  of  tiny 
dots  and  lines  produce  the  image. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  it 
ought  to  be  easy  lo  understand  that 
if  Mr.  Baumann's  "o"  were  to  be  re- 
produced by  photo- engraving,  he 
would  draw  an  iK:t agonal  black  "n" 
on  paper  and  it  would  be  photo- 
graphed and  etched,  as  described, 
aliove,  ihat  is  mechanically'  and  not 


s  hec 


shU" 


PICTURE  BOOKS  l.V  COLOR 

K  PROCESS — THE  PkOCESS  OF  THE 

^ ^  .  Mes  (oncfo 

yellow,  one  for  red,  one  for  blue)  from  a 
painting,  or  from  narurc,  by  the  haK-tone  process. 
In  the  h>ur-color  process  a  black  plate,  or  an  extra 
red  plate,  is  used  in  addition. 

The  three-color  process  is  the  half-tone  process 

Elus  the  use  of  three  color  filters.  lL'=ually  placed 
efore  the  lens.)  It  is  the  use  of  the  filter  that  has 
made  the  Kinemacolor  moving  picture  posible. 

Now  every  amateur  photographer  knows  that 
the  ordinary  non-orthochromatic  plate  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  blue  light,  the  blue  rays  travel 
so  rapidly  through  it  that  blue  "comes  out  'almost 
like  white.  White  light  is  the  most  rapid  traveling 
color.  To  rectify  partially  this  fault,  orthochro- 
maticorcolorsensitiveplatesare  used  and  a  yellow 
film  (of,  say,  gelatin)  is  placed  on  the  camera,  the 
blue  rays  are  absorbed  or  delayed  in  it,  as  it  were, 
so  they  come  through  more  slowly,  more  nearly 
approximating  the  rwl  and  yellow  rays,  which  are 
not  delayed  but  are  naturally  slow  traveling  colors. 
On  this  principle  the  three-color  plates  are  pro- 
duced. Imagine  a  painting  of  six  circles  like  spool 
ends — yellow,  orange,  red,  green,  blue  and  brown — 
as  being  before  thecamera,  adjusted  to  take  a  half- 
tone upon  an  orthochromatic  plate.  To  make  the 
blue  plate  (i.  e.  the  plate  to  print  bluefrom)  we  do 
what  the  amateur  photographer  does  when  he 
wants  to  take  the  blue  sky,  we  put  an  orange 
(composed  of  red  and  yellow),  or  a  red,  filter  in 
front  of  the  lens.  This  filter  may  be  a  sheet  of 
colored  glass  or  of  dyed  gelatin,  or  a  liquid  dye 
inclosed  in  a  glass  cell.  The  netattvt  made  ' 
through  this  filter  is  really  a  picture  of  the  yellows 
and  reds  and  the  oranges  that  surround  (he  blue 
circle.  The  negfltive  is  unaffected  in  the  blues  hence 
when  this  negative  is  placeil  over  the  copper  plate    i 

(tobectched.)  the  light ^Jjr^fAroueA where thebluc  ana  110.  jia  on  me  resi  01  me  arnwing.  inn  gives  a  very 
images  are  transparent.  The  light  hardens  the  araphie  idea  of  the  make-up  of  a  hand-timed  color  plate.  H 
sensitivecoatingonthecopper  plate,  so  the  coating    P""^  '"  ted  over  yellow  it  would  complete  the  flesh  tonei 

does  not  wash  off,  but  acts  as  a  resister  when  the  ™J!'h  ^.'J^T.?'".  '  w  T.'"""rrJil!!n^  k  i 
,   ^    .      ^  ,     J      ,  '  ,^  .         .   ,  .        J-  -        <-     ^   *-    which  pnnte<1  on  ironi  a  blue  plate  would  t>ecoine  brrnvn) 

plate  IS  etched,  the  result  ts»n«(ai»i»  re/ic/ to  receive 
oJut   printinfi   ink.     The   reds   are   photographed 

through  a  green  filter,  and  the  yellows  through  a  the  rays  from  our  blue  s|>ool  end  xunlcl  not  go 
blue-violet  -filter.  (The  process  may  differ  some-  through  the  red  filler,  therefore  the  ncsati\e  would 
what  abroad  so  that  other  colored  filters  may  be  be  plain  ghiss,  and  hence  in  the  copper  plate  to 
used.)  To  recapitulate — the  color  that  is  opaque  print  from  would  be  ,wlid  opaque.  And  this  is 
in*the  filter  is  transparent  in  the  developed  nega-  true  of  every  particle  of  blue  that  made  [!ii 
live, and isagainopaqueinihefinal plates.  Inshort,   greens  and  purples  and  browns. 

When    printing    these    thn-c 

haU-lone    plates,    the   pressm:in 

u>cs    three    inks  —  yellow,    red, 

iind  blue.      The   red  is  printed 

i;  over  the  yellow  fafter  it  is  dr>-) 

j  and  the  result  is  an  orange  proof 

'  (pure  yellows  and  pure  reds  of 

course  being  the  result  if  they 

were  in  the  original  copy,  but 

orange  being  the  result   in  the 

-.  mixed  shadings  and  hues).    The 

blue  plate,  printing  blue  over  the 
'^  \'ellow,    produces    green.      The 

blue,  over  the  red,  (ffoduces  pur- 
ple, anti  over  the  full  orange  it 
MANi>-nNnN-G  APPARATUS  I.N  I .-^E  pruduces  browns;  over  the  light 

,»■_   .      .n.,s     ^.    .,      .,   ,.  ,,         ™,  orani<es  It  produces  gray  shading 

i.  These  mixed  gray  tones  are 
tes  most  (haracltnslic  0}  the 
color  hatf-lone  process. 
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but  ii 


II.VLF-TONB, 


■    {ST 


ES) 


(The  oriffinal  v^s  a  pen.  or  bmsh»  black  outline  dr&wii 
[intid  in  colon  by  the  artist,  Mra,  Grace  G.  Wiedereeim.  t 
'Ies«ncr  of  the  "CnmpbeU  Kidt."  Thia  wu  given  to 
<lrau8htsniBn  who  (raced  it  in  black.  Prom  this  ti^cing  Ic 
l>h'<Iogtaphid  Ifanslcrs  Wfre  made  on  line  plates.  Each  pli 
was  put  under  a  Ben  Day  Hm  and  a  tint  imprinted  on  it. 
comapond  to  the  colura  of  Mn.  Wiederaeim"!  orisii 
T  he  bLacki  on  one  pUtu.  the  key  plate,  the  yellows  on  aoothi 

.ir>uve  one  may  diuern  in  a<klition  to  the  stipple  of  the  final 
tol.ired  co%-er.  the  ctosf  hne.s  of  our  hsK-lone  screen) 

Ihtre  is  un  clt-mfnt  of  uncertainty  in  the  half- 
irtiic  three-color  process,  that  sometimes  eivcs 
II 11  satisfactory  results.  Grays  "come"  too  light 
.iihI  colorless,  the  browns  "come"  muddy,  and  iht 
refi  and  pink  objcct!>  look  "burned  up."  On  the 
i)T  hiT  hand  at  timcA  <|uitc  unexpected  and  pleasing 
eff.vi'arc  prOiiMfcil. 


is  embi^acd 

with  tiny  points  or  lines.  This  surface  he  inks 
with  a  roller  charged  with  printer's  ink.  The 
lines  or  dots  thus  inked  do  not  prevent  his  seeing 
through  the  gelatin.  Underneath  the  gelatin  be 
places  a  plate  usually  of  zinc,  upon  which  has  been 
transferred  by  photography  a  copy  of  a  key-plate. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Wiederseim's  "Pifsgy- 
Wiggy"  the  key  plate  was  a  photog^raph  of  a  trac- 
ing he  made  of  her  original  illustration  (which  was 
a  black,  pen  or  brush,  drawing,  she  bad  colored  in 
water  colors.)  With  this  onginal  as  a  "copy" 
before  him,  the  draughtsman  lays  a  tint  on  one 
plate  for  the  yellows,  a  tint  on  another  plate  for  tbe 
reds,  and  on  another  for  the  blue. 

The  process  of  "laying"  the  tint  is  as  follows: 

Wherever  he  wishes  a  tint,  he  leaves  the  plate 
exposed,  over  the  rest  he  paints  in  a  wash  of  gam- 
bc^e  water  color,  then  he  puts  the  plate  under  the 
lilin  and  goes  over  the  film  with  the  little  roller  we 
see  in  Figure  A.  The  pressure  from  this  imprinU 
the  dots  or  lines  from  the  underside  of  the  film  onto 
the  zinc.  This  gives  an  even  tint,  xay  for  the  red  in 
a  face;  if  hewishesio  increase  the  tint. say  a  little  on 
the  cheeks,  still  more  on  the  lips,  he  shifts  the  plate 
a  fraction  of  a  line  and  presses  down  again  with 
a  smaller  instrument  (a  stomp  or  a  burnisherj, 
this  enlarges  the  dots  or  lines  and  so  thickens  the 
tint.  Another  shift  and  another  pressute  and  the 
tint  is  thickened  still  more.  The  gamboge  is  then 
washed  off,  taking  with  it  any  impression  of  ink 
that  may  have  run  over  the  outlines  of  the  parts 
intended  to  be  tinted. 

Now  the  plate  is  ready  to  be  etched.  It  is 
treated  as  in  the  line-work  process.  The  re- 
sult is  a  plate  that  will  print  a  series  of  dots,  as  in 
Figure  C,  or  grainin^s,  as  in  Figure  B.  or  tines. 
These   plates  are   printed   just   as   the   haU-tonc 

'THIS  season's  books 


This  season's  volume  is  called  "The  Book  of  Saints 
and  Heroes,"  by  Mrs.  Lang,  edited  by  Andrew 
I^ng  (l^ngmans,  Green)  and  Mr.  Ford  has  sur- 


Thc  three-colored  half-tone  process  is  entirely 
niLi'hanical  and  yet  it  is  an  expensive  process. 
\  less  costly  proi'c^s  than  it,  by  which  nearly  all  the 
colored  supplements  for  the  iLiily  pa|x;rs  are  made, 
i-.  the  Ben  Da>'  procc.*.-!— named  after  the  inventor 
— by  which  the  tint  plates  are  made  by  hand. 

In  Figure  A  one  may  sec  a  draughtsman  working 
uiih  the  Ben  Day  prote^.  I'nder  his  hand  is  a 
Ir.imc  which  corre^iwnd-.  lo  a  lraii>puri>nt  ■'late. 


"St. George,"  with  ii 
mido"  would  say  ' 
stretch  of  blue  water 
ing  the  River,"  is  mo 
Charles  Robinson  is 


■Bro- 


lit  by  mi 
t  effective. 

.__  _._ another  English  illustrator 

keen  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  both  line 
ana  tmt.  He  has  decorated  "The  Big  Book  of 
Fables" — edited  by  Walter  Jerrold — on  every 
page,  and  there  are  over  three  hundred.  All  the 
pictures  are  not  )x'rfcct,  but  a  large  number  are 


PICTURE  BOOKS  IN  COLOR 

m  tion    of    "The    Maid    and    the 

B  Needle,"  which  we  rcprodHce,  is 

W  a  striking  example  of  this  style. 

•!  It   looks  something  like   tinted 

3  vellum  or  ivory.     One  is  not  sure 

S  whether  the  woodwork,  wall,  and 

floor,  are  yellow,  or  blue,  or  graj'. 

Another   Robinson  book   is  a 

new  edition   of   Anatole  France's 

"Bee,      the     Princess     of     the 

Dwarfs,"   retold   in   Enalish   by 

Peter    Wright    (Dutton).      The 

color  plates  are  noticeably  free 

from  "muddy"  tints,  the  blacks 

are    sparingly    introduced,    anil 

therefore  "tell"  with  maximum 

force.    A  heavj;  dark  brown  line 

frames  each   picture   (there  are 

sixteen)  which  greatly  enhances 

clarity.       Alto^ther     thi^ 


very  sunipluc 


"Tire 


COLOK    ILLUSTRATION, 

BOOK   OF   FABLES"    (( 
(Till  original  Itopi 


most  sprightly,  and  striking  in 
color  effects,  as  in  the  frontis- 
piece "The  Peacock  and  the 
Crane,"  with  its  wealth  of 
feathers  and  roses,  it  is  remark- 
ably well  spotted.  The  English 
illustrators  have  evolved  a  style 
(perhaps  Arthur  Rackham  is 
mainly  responsible  for  it)  con- 
sisting of  a  firm  outline,  usually 
in  brown  ink.  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  tints  of  noncommittal 
color.     Mr.  Robinson's  illustra- 


a  delicately  tintn 
,1  P.  Ever<^tt.  E 
nd  note  blaek  L-ru 


P.  A.  : 


laynes  is  iioi  i-o  \vi:ll 
known  as  Ford,  Robinson.  Rack- 
ham,  and  Dulac,  but  he  is  fast 
forging  CO  the  front  as  a  inastt'r 
'"  In   hin  pictures  for 

s  Voyages  ■■   (H..!i) 


Elenon  Plai^teil  Abbott) 

The  illustrations  by  Ren^ 
Bull  in  a  new  edition  of  "The 
Arabian  Nights"  (Dodd,  Mead) 
are  mounted  on  brown  paper, 
which  gives  a  much  wider  margin 
than  in  "  Bee,"  and  perhaps 
makes  Mr.  Bull's  designs  brd- 
liant  to  a  greater  degree  than 
Mr.  Robinson's.  But  this  is  not 
altogether  due  to  the  mount,  but 
rather  to  Mr. 
working,  for  he  a 
above  every  thin 
inly    , 


the  mo 
Bull's 


(he   I 


"gui-u-  gamut  of  shades  and  hues  than  thbee-coloe 

SWIFT     (holt)  does   any   other   illustrator    we  "princess    r 
tercolotbvP  A    '""""  °f-     "O*^  costume  of   ihc       cousTOCK 

n   ihf  book   'w^  ■■Genie"   in   the   frontispiece   i-*  (Th. original  was 

.«■■;  have  "comE"  surely  a  (OMr  dr/or«  of  founcolor  [,„  Thayn.     The 

mn  reproduction)   illustralion.  KO«'n   \s   of  a  pie 


BARRIET   T. 
P.VC.K) 
by  E.  R. 
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composition,  and  her  snow  effects  are  quite  distinc- 
tive in  ■'  Christmas  Tales "  by  Eugene  Field. 
(Scribnere). 

It  would  by  no  means  be  unprofitable  for  any  art 
student  wishing  to  post  bimscU  on  the  possibilitin 
oF  the  different  reproductive  processes,  if  be  wouM 
compare  these  snow  scenes  with  two  (January 
and  November)  by  Gustave  Baumann,  illustrating 
James  Whitcomb  Riley's  "All  the  Year  Round" 
(Bobbs-Merrill).  The  comparison  of  the  totus 
produced  by  thousands  of  minute  dots  in  Miss 
Storer's  pictures,  and  the  perfectly  flat  tones  in 
Mr.  Baumann's  pictures,  would  make  the  studrnt 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  same  results  are  often 
obtained  in  art  by  very  different  means.  We  are 
not  certain  that  the  publishers  list  the  Riley  volunie 
among  their  juveniles,  but  it  having  been  grouped 
with  the  picture  books  we  have  made  use  of  it. 
since  it  so  graphically  demonstrates  the  fuoda- 
mental  princl[>les  of  relief  blocks  and  color  printing. 
Besides  Riley  is  so  associated  in  the  young  people  i 
mind  with  " Little  Orphant  Annie."  that  they  may 
take  [o  his  Bums-like  verses  for  each  month,  and 
appreciate  them,  as  well  in  Mr.  Baumann's  prints. 

A  new  edition  of  George  MacDonald's  "The 
Princess  and  Curdle"  (Caldwell)  contains  twelve 
full  page  illustrations  in  color  by  Helen  Strattoa. 
A  roseate  sunset  in  "Curdie  Watches  the  White 
Pigeon"  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  new  four- 
color  printing. 

The  several  illustrations  in  "The  Gold  Fish" 
by  Julian  Street  (John  L,ane).  designed  by  Eugenie 
Wireman,  are  effectively  reproduced,  especially 
in  the  colors  of  the  goldfish  globe. 

A  new  edition  of  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
latul"    (Jacobs),   contains  some   full    page  color 


lllorc  is  something  so  distinctive  that  we  feel  no  one 
else  could  have  composed  them.  In  the  picture  on 
page  6  we  see  Gulliver  prone  u|>on  a  );reen  hilt,  that 
seems  to  extend  for  miles  and  miles  toward  the 
horizon,  and  on  it  over  a  hundred  tiny  Lilliputians. 
who  have  bound  Gulliver,  are  moving  about  in 
vi\'id  pageantry,  yet  none  is  higher  than  half  an 
inch!  On  page  156  is  the  illustration  we  repro' 
iluce,  and  it  is  a  marvelous  specimen  of  English 
plate  making  and  color  printing.  The  minute 
decorative  details  on  the  ceramics  and  silks  "come 
out  "  most  remarkably.  They  are  quite  in  keeping 
ivith  the  present  day  stage  craft  attention  to  color 
minutix  as  witnessed  in  "The  Daughter  of 
Heaven." 

Miss  H.  Cowham  is  another  British  illustrator 
with  a  brilliant  future.  Her  spinillc-lcgged  chil- 
(lri;n  arc  "cute"  beyond  description.  She  has 
only  one  picture  in  "Caldwell's  Boys  and  Girls  At 
Home"  (Caldwell),  but  that,  reproduced  by  half- 
liine  from  a  water  color,  possesses  a  sketchy  effect, 
i"^|)Ccially  in  the  white  costume  of  the  little  girls, 
ih.it  is  quite  equal  to  the  French  draughtsmen  at 
their  lM.'st.  In  the  same  volume  is  also  a  reprotluc- 
ti<m  of  a  water  color  by  F.  Harrison — "A  Snowy 
Day,"  (hat  is  full  of  sentiment. 

.American  arti-its  are  led  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 
Hit  ten  drawings  of  "  Dickon's 's  Chitdrcn"  (Scrib- 
lUTs)  are  the  result  of  many  vears  experience  in 
di'signing  for  color  printing.  Here  agam  we  must 
quote  the  "  Bromide  "  and  say  "  worth  framing." 

Miss  Florence  Storer  ia  not  so  expert  in  her 
ivi-hniquc  bu(   there  is  genuine  sentiment  in  her 


,    Compare  the  white  a 
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prints  designed  hy  Elenorc  Plaisted  Abbolt. 
The  fronl  ispiece.  which  we  reproduce,  sho«'d/u 
very  Rrm  outline,  welt  adnpled  to  the  cxigcndes 
of  color  printing. 

Somellmes  our  pulilishers  do  not  go  so  far  as  10 
use  three  or  four  prints,  but  content  thcm^'lvi's 
with  two  rolor  printines  that  give  very  effective 
results.  They  add  a  dcconitive  effect  to  a  book 
and  take  away  from  the  monotone'  of  black  type. 
In  "Once  I'pon  a  Time  Tales,"  by  Mary  Stcwari, 
(Revell)  the  illustrations  by  (irisclda  M.  McC  lure, 
arc  printed  in  hrown  and  dull  orange,  and  the 


TBATION    IN  "the   BOOK   OF  SAINTS  AXD 

H£RORS 

— ^ANDREW   LANG    FAIRV-BOOK    SE: 

(1.0N0MANS,   GREEN) 

(Ttw  Origin.!,  a  water  mlQr  by  H.J.  Ford.   Ou 

"comes- much  blacker  than  the  print  in  t 

he  book. 

which  w. 


ill  a[  01 


The  cover  of  "Live  Dolls  in  Wonderland,"  by 
Josephine  Scribner  Gates  (Bobbs- Merrill),  is  in 
three  colors  from  a  water  color  by  the  illustrator 
of  the  tioak.  Virginia  Keep.  It  is  drawn  in  a  free 
sketrhv  style,  and  makes  an  admirable  fa^de  for 
a  child's  book. 

The  Pcnn  Publishing  Company  have  used  a 
touch  of  color  on  their  title  pages  with  good  result. 
They  use  a  simple  device,  or  design,  printed  in 
black  with  a  solid  blue  background  that  fits  the 
page  admirably,  as,  for  instance,  in  Rogcn-  Paulding. 
"Gunner's  Mate."  (by  Edward  I.  Beach,  illus- 
trated by  Frank  T.  NIcrrill)  where  the  ocean  in 
a  solid  blue.  In  ihis  book  also  a  blue  tone  i,s 
printed  over  the  frontispiece,  which  again  empha- 
sizes the  value  of  colored  inks. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 

THE  brief  cable  despatch  which  appeared  dent  and  powerful  company,  and  forgery  has 
in  the  newspapers  a  few  weeks  ago  telling  practically  faded  away.  Of  course  there  are 
of  the  discovery  of  forged  Belgian  railroad  many  stocks  and  bonds  not  listed  on  the 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $6,000,000  Exchange,  but  the  standards  set  by  the 
has  raised  the  question  whether  investors  in  Exchange  have  extended  to  nearly  all  issuing 
this  country  might  not  be  victimized  in  a  corporations  and  the  virtual  monopoly  which 
similar  way.  The  values  of  properties  which  one  company  seciu*ed  from  the  Exchange  en- 
stock  and  bond  certificates  represent  <:onsti-  abled  it  to  secure  a  lion's  share  of  other  work, 
tute  a  subject  which  is  usually  so  much  more  It  has  been  charged  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
important  than  the  mere  quality,  validity  or  change  is  altogether  too  favorable  toward  one 
security  of  the  paper  certificates  themselves  engraving  company.  That  may  or  may  not 
that  not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  pos-  be  the  case.  This  much  is  true:  that  no 
sibility  of  loss  in  these  latter  directions.  stock  or  bond  can  be  dealt  in  on  the  Exchange 

When  we  accept  a  dollar  bill  we  think  little  untO  the  proper  authorities  are  confident  the 
of  the  paper  certificate  itself  because  it  states  engraving  company  has  taken  the  utmost  pre- 
on  its  face  that  "  this  certifies  that  there  has  cautions  for  the  preservation  of  its  plates 
been  depx)sited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  from  fire  and  theft  and  from  the  possibility  of 
States  of  America  one  silver  dollar,**  and  we  illegitimate  use  or  forgery.  Every  bond, 
know  there  is  little  chance  of  anyone  breaking  coupon  or  certificate  of  stock  must  be  printed 
into  the  Treasury  and  carrying  oflF  that  silver  from  steel  plates,  and  the  manner  of  printing, 
dollar.  But  just  as  the  Gfovernment  is  ever  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  colors  are  specif- 
on  the  alert  to  detect  coimterfeit  bills  so  it  is  ically  provided  for  by  the  Stock  Exchange, 
necessary  that  someone  shoidd  ever  be  on  the  not  only  to  prevent  coimterfeiting  but  also  to 
alert  to  prevent  counterfeit,  or  forged,  bonds  make  a  distinctive  appearance  for  different 
and  stocks.  It  is  such  a  fixed  habit  of  mind  amoimts  and  denominations, 
with  us  to  regard  the  European  countries  as  Thus  the  investor  is  protected  against 
superior  to  the  United  States  in  all  invest-  coimterfeits,  but  nothing  will  protect  him 
meht  matters  that  Americans  may  be  par-  against  his  own  carelessness  in  losing  securi- 
doned  a  little  pride  in  knowing  that  in  respect  ties  or  leaving  them  in  insecure  places.  No 
to  bogus  securities  there  are  more  effective  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  should 
safeguards  in  this  coimtry  against  such  de-  fail  to  have  a  memorandum,  in  duplicate  or 
ception  than  exist  in  Europe.  even  triplicate,  containing  a  complete  descrip- 

It  is  reported  that  several  banks  were  vie-  tion  of  each  certificate  with  niunbers  and 
timized  by  the  forged  Belgian  railway  bonds,  name  of  bankers  from  whom  purchased. 
.  Such  a  thing  is  practically  impossible  in  this  Investors  who  live  where  there  are  safe  de- 
country.  If  you  purchase  a  share  of  stock  or  posit  companies  can  take  no  better  precau- 
a  bond  in  a  legitimate  corporation  you  can  tion  than  to  rent  a  safe  deposit  box  for  $5  or 
practically  be  certain  it  is  an  authentic  cer-  $10  a  year  to  place  their  securities  in.  There 
tificate.  That  is  one  worry  the  American  are  a  great  many  persons  who  think  they 
investor  does  not  have.  This  secureness  is  due  cannot  afford  this,  but  in  the  long  run  it 
chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  Stock  proves  a  very  cheap  method  of  insurance. 
Exchange  and  to  the  fact  that  one  powerful  There  is  no  recorded  instance  of  an  effort  to 
engraving  company  has  attained  a  degree  of  break  into  a  modern  safe  deposit  vault,  and 
effrciency  which  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  even  such  a  terrific  fire  as  that  which  de- 
po3sibility  of  forged  certificates  being  circu-  stroyed  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
lated.  Not  so  many  years  ago  forged  bonds  Building  in  New  York  City  left  $300,000,000 
and  shares  were  not  uncommon  in  Wall  Street  of  securities  practically  uninjured, 
and  inferior  printing  and  lithography  pre-  Perhaps  an  even  better  plan  for  those  who 
sented  peculiar  temptations  to  the  unscrupu-  own  large  quantities  of  bonds  and  stocks  is  to 
lous.  But  ultimately  the  Stock  Exchange  place  them  with  the  trust  department  of  a 
virtually  limited  the  securities  which  it  would  reliable  trust  company,  which  will  not  only 
admit  to  those  engraved  by  one  careful,  effi-  attend  to  their  safe  keeping  but  will  clip 
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coupons  when  due  and  credit  the  proceeds  and  other  universities  buy  stocks  their  pur- 

and  remit  on  order,  collect  dividends  and  chases  of  bonds  and  mortgages  are  from 

watch  for  bonds  which  may  be  called  in,  twice  to  three  times  that  of  stocks.     This  is  a 

which  latter  the  individual  investor  often  proportion  which  the  individual  might  do  well 

fails  to  do.    If  seciuities  are  lost  or  destroyed  to  follow. 
it  is  necessary  at  once  to  notify  the  corpora- 
tion, and  the  banker  from  whom  they  were       Like  every  other  good  citizen  the  investor 

purchased.    The    procedure    which    follows  must  rejoice  in  prosf>erity  made  certain  by 

before  the  owner  can  get  a  new  certificate  ample  harvests  and  the  ending  of  election 

varies  with  different  corporations  and  in  dif-  controversies. 

ferent  States.  Often  an  indemnity  bond  has  George  B.  Caldwell,  vice-president  of  the 
to  be  furnished.  Rarely  does  the  owner  fail  Continental  &  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
to  secure  a  new  certificate,  but  he  often  must  Bank  of  Chicago  and  president  of  the  Invest- 
first  go  to  endless  trouble  and  even  to  law.  ment  Bankers'  Association,  is  quoted  as  say- 
Obviously  the  careful,  sensible  investor  will  ing  that,  unless  all  signs  fail,  the  coming 
not  get  himself  into  such  a  fix.  He  will  place  period  of  prosperity  "will  not  be  the  inflated 
his  securities  where  they  cannot  be  lost  or  kind  based  on  speculation,  watered  stocks, 
destroyed.  over-extension  of  credits  and  bold  adven- 
tures." Let  us  pray  that  he  is  right.  But 
This  is  the  season  when  many  of  the  col-  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  nearly  all  periods 
l^es  and  universities  publish  their  annual  of  great  prosperity  have  been  marked  by  new 
treasurers'  reports.  The  best  possible  edu-  fashions  in  finance.  New  flotations  of  every 
cation  for  the  individual  investor  is  to  read  a  conceivable  nature  are  put  out  when  optim- 
copy  of  such  a  reix)rt  for,  say,  Yale,  Harvard,  ism  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  at  such  times 
Columbia,  Princeton,  or  Amherst.  It  will  the  investor  is  supix)sed  to  be  "easy.'*  After 
teach  him  more  common  sense  than  a  dozen  all,  the  tried  and  established  securities  are 
books  on  finance  or  twenty  lectures.  Most  best.  Let  the  other  fellow  take  the  new  ones, 
universities  or  collegers  earn  slightly  under  5  As  the  years  pass  conservatism  tends  to  in- 
per  cent,  on  their  investments.  On  $13,000,-  crease  in  corporation  finance.  For  example 
000  Yale  earned  4.97  per  cent,  last  year.  It  the  bond  issues  on  newer  combinations  of 
is  apparent  that  these  big  investors  are  not  public  utility  companies  are  better  protected 
greedy.  The  most  notable  thing  about  these  in  many  ways  than  was  the  case  with  many 
investments,  however,  is  their  wide  distribu-  earlier  combinations.  But  it  is  still  true  that 
tion.  One  college  has  upward  of  200  different  time  is  a  great  solvent  for  investments  as  well 
securities.  This  is  complete  insurance  against  as  for  physical  objects  and  human  character, 
loss.     It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  while  Yale  New  enterprises  must  win  their  spurs. 
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No.  4«7.    SAVINGS  BANK  PROTECTION  official  or  board,  such  as  the  Superintendent  of 

I  have  read  that  the  Savings  Bank  laws  of  New  York  Banks  in  New  York,  the  Commissioner  of  Banking 

oflFcr  more  protection  to  depositors  than  those  of  any  other  :„  m,»«,  TAr<tf.v  anH  P#»nn«vlvania    and  fh#*  RnarH  nf 

State  except   Massachusetts.     Would   you  kindly  tell   me  l?  ^.^^  jersey  ana  rennsyivama,  ana  ine  Doara  OI 

whether  there  is  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  protection  Bank  Incorporation  m  Massachusetts,  that  (to  use 

javcn  depositors  in  su^  States  as  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  the  language  of  the  New  Jersey  Statute)  "greater 

Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  convenience  of  access  to  a  savings  bank  will  be 

Your  question  may  be  answered  by  considering  afforded  to  a  considerable  number  of  people;  that 

the  banlang  laws  of  the  several  states  from   two  the  density  of  population  in  the  neighborhood  will 

ix>ints  of  view:  first,  as  to  the  type  of  savings  insti-  afford  it  (the  bank)  support,  and  that  the  incor- 

tutions  which  they  contemplate;  second,  as  to  the  porators  are  fit." 

extent  of  the  latitude  given  to  the  institutions  in  Neither  in  the  State  of  Washington,  nor  in  the 

investing  the  funds  deposited  with  them.     As  in  District  of  Columbia  do  the  laws  contemplate  the 

New  York  and  Massachusetts,  the  Pennsylvania  organization  of  this  type  of  savings  institution. 

and  New  Jersey  laws  contemplate  the  incorpora-  It  seems  clear  that  in  both  places,  savings  banks 

tion  onl^j  of     mutual"  savings  banks — that  is,  may  be,  and  generally  are,  joint  stock  banks, and 

hsLuks  without  capital   stock,  organized   for  the  that  institutions  may  be  incorporated  to  carry  on 

mutual  benefit  of  the  depositors,  and  managed  both  a  savings  and  a  commercial  banking  business, 

wholly  in  their  interests,  rather  in  the  interests  of  In  Washington,  the  law  specifically  provides  that, 

a  body  of  stockholders  like  other  forms  of  business  when  both  classes  of  business  are  carried  on  by  the 

enterprise.     In  none  of  these  four  States  can  a  same  bank,  separate  books  of  account  must  be 

savings  bank  get  a  license  to  do  business  until  it  provided  for  each.     In  the  District  of  Columbia, 

has  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  state  the  law  seems  to  be  silent  on  this  point,  but  it 
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may  be  presumed  that,  inasmuch  as  all  banks  there  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  greater  than  is  otyveral 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  by  any  one  of  the  prior  mortgages  so  to  be  re- 
Currency,  the  same  wise  provision  is  uniformly  funded." 
made  on  the  authority  of  that  Federal  official.  The  New  Jersey  law  reads: 

Trustees  of  the  savings  banks  in  New  York  and  *'  No  savings  bank  shall  invest  the  moaeys  de- 
Massachusetts  have  the  least  latitude  in  the  man-  posited  with  the  same  .  .  .  except  .  .  .  in  tlic 
ner  in  which  they  may  invest  the  funds  of  their  first  mortgage  bonds  of  any  railroad  company. 
institutions.  In  this  respect,  the  provisions  of  the  which  has  paid  dividends  of  not  less  than  foiff 
laws  of  the  two  states  differ  but  little.  Likewise,  per  cent,  per  annum  regularly  on  its  entire  capita) 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  stock  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  not 
practically  the  same  in  this  respect.  For  purposes  previous  to  the  purchase  of  said  bonds,  or  in  aay 
of  comparison  let  us  take,  then,  the  general  sec-  consolidated  mortgage  bonds  of  any  such  compaaj 
.tions  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  laws,  which  authorized  to  be  issued  to  retire  the  entire  bonded 
defirte  the  kinds  of  railfoad  bonds  m  which  the  debt  of  such  company." 

banks*  funds  may  be  invested.    The  New  York  No   "Philadelphia   lawyer"   is  needed    to  tefl 

law  re&ds:  which  of  these  two  statutes  provides   the  roofe 

"The  trustees  of  any  savings  bank  may  invest  careful  regulation.     In  Washington  and  the  Di*- 

the  tnoneys  deposited  therein,  and  the  income  de-  trict  of  Columbia,  however,  the  manner  of  invest- 

rived  therefrom,  only  in  .  .  .  the  mortgage  bonds  ing  savings  bank  funds  seems  to  be  left  entirel>'  to 

of  any  railroad  corporation  incorporated  under  the  the  discretion  of  the  institutions*  directcM-s.     Nor 

laws  of  any  of  the  United  States,  which  actually  does  it  not  appear  that  the  banks  of  either  of  these 

owns  in  fee  not  less  than  five  hundred  miles  of  places,  which  simply  have  savings  "departments." 

standard  gauge  railway  exclusive  of  sidings,  with-  are  strictly  reauired,  as  they  should  be,  to  invest 

in  the  United  States,  provided  that  at  no  time  their  savings  deposits  differently  from  their  bua- 

within  five  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  any  ness  deposits,  and  forbidden  to  use  such  invest- 

such  investment  such  railroad  corporation  shall  ments  for  any  other.purpose. 

have  failed  rejjularly  and  punctually  to  pay  the  

matured  principal  and  interest  of  all  its  mortgage  No.  408.    BALANCE  SHEETS 

indebtedness  and  in  addition  thereto  rejularly  and  i  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  opinion  relative  to  tbe 

punctually  to  have  paid  in  dividends  to  its  stock-  enclosed  financial  sUtement  oTa  real  estate  concern,  in  which 

holders  during  each  of  said  five  years  an  amount  ^  «»*  *  stockholder. 

at  least  equal  to  four  per  cent,  upon  all  its  out-  Almost  any  financial  statement  of  a  concern  of 
standing  capital  stock;  and  provideJ  further  that  this  kind,  issued  in  the  form  of  a  balance  sheet,  is 
during  said  five  years  the  gross  earnings  in  each  practically  meaningless  on  its  face.  Asa  matter  of 
year  from  the  operations  of  said  company,  in-  fact,  there  is  really  only  one  kind  of  a  balance 
eluding  therein  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads  sheet  that  conveys  any  clefinite  idea  of  the  issuing 
leased  and  operated  or  controlled  and  operated  by  concern's  financial  condition,  and  that  is  the  ba/- 
said  company,  and  also  including  in  said  earnings  ance  sheet  of  a  bank,  in  which  questionable  items, 
the  amount  received  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  such  as  overvaluations  of  property,  and  so  on,  find 
said  company  from  the  sale  of  coal  from  mines  no  place,  and  which  on  that  account  always  show 
owned  or  controlled  by  it,  shall  not  have  been  less  liabilities  covered  by  nothing  else  but  tangible 
in  amount  than  five  times  the  amount  necessary  assets.  In  most  all  other  cases,  balance  sheets  are 
to  pay  the  interest  payable  during  that  year  upon  of  little  value,  except  as  comparative  statemenu; 
its  entire  outstanding  indebtedness,  and  the  rentals  that  is,  only  as  it  is  possible  to  set  the  balance 
for  said  year  of  all  leased  lines,  and  further  pro-  sheet  of  one  year  over  against  the  balance  sheet 
vided  that  all  bonds  authorized  for  investment  by  of  the  preceding  year,  noting  whatever  changes 
this  paragraph  shall  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  there  may  be  in  the  various  items,  and  seeking 
which  b  at  the  time  of  making  said  investment  or  explanations  for  them.  Take  the  particular  state- 
was  at  the  date  of  the  execution  of  said  mortgage,  ment  in  hand.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
(i)  a  first  mortgage  upon  not  less  thah  seventy-  significance  of  the  all-important  item  of  real  estate, 
five  per  cent,  of  the  railway  owned  in  fee  by  the  whose  "book  value'*  is  set  down  at  over  a  half 
company  issuing  said  bonds,  exclusive  of  sidings,  million  dollars.  "Book  value,"  as  the  name  im- 
at  the  date  of  said  mortgage,  or  (2)  a  refunding  plies,  is  merely  the  value  of  the  asset  as  carried  on 
mortgage  issued  to  retire  all  prior  lien  mortgage  the  books  of  the  corporation.  The  concern  might, 
debt  of  said  company  outstanding  at  the  time  of  for  example,  have  purchased,  let  us  say,  $50,000 
said  investment,  and  covering  at  least  seventy-  worth  of  real  estate,  set  a  "  prosjjective  *  value  of 
five  per  cent,  of  the  railway  owned  in  fee  by  said  $500,000  up>on  it,  and  sold  securities  against  it  ofl 
company,  at  the  date  of  said  mortgage.  But  no  that  basis.  We  don't  know  that  the  company  in 
one  of  the  bonds  so  secured  shall  l>c  a  legal  invest-  question  indulged  in  such  a  practice;  but  we  do 
ment  in  case  the  mortgage  securing  the  same  shall  know  that  the  practice  is  one  which  has  been  in- 
authorize  a  total  issue  of  bonds  which,  together  dulged  in  by  a  good  many  real  estate  concerns, 
with  all  outstanding  prior  debt  of  said  company,  In  the  absence  of  strictly  accurate  information 
after  deducting  therefrom  in  case  of  a  refunding  about  this  item  of  assets,  it  naturally  follows  that 
mortgage  the  bonds  reserved  under  the  provisions  there  is  no  means  of  telling  how  much  undcrl>nng 
of  said  mortgage  to  retire  prior  debts  at  maturity,  security  there  is  for  the  company's  stock.  In 
shall  exceed  three  times  the  outstanding  capital  other  words,  there  is  no  means  of  telling  whett^ 
st(x:k  of  said  company  at  the  time  of  making  said  it  represents  to  its  full  extent  actual,  tangible 
investment,  and  no  mortgage  is  to  be  regarded  as  values,  or  whether  it  represents  in  large  measure 
a  refunding  mortgage  under  the  provisions  of  this  merely  a  capitalization  of  the  hopes  of  the  corn- 
paragraph,  unless  the  bonds  which  it  secures  ma-  pany's  promoters  and  officers.  Needless  to  say, 
ture  at  a  later  date  ^n  any  bond  which  it  is  there  are  no  grounds  on  which  the  stock  could  be 
given  to  refund,  nor      "'ess  it  covers  a  mileage  at  discussed  as  an  investment. 
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■    Back  to  Nature's  Food 


Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 
and  Blackberries 

or  other  berries  served  with  milk  or  cream.  It  means  health,  strength  and 
Summer  joy.  Shredded  Wheat  is  a  simple,  natural  elemental  food— contain- 
ing no  yeast,  baking  powder,  or  chemicals  of  any  kind— just  pure  wheat 
made  digestible  by  '>team-cooking,  shredding  and  baking  into  crisp  golden 
brown  Biscuits. 

Nothing  io  wholesome  and  nouiishing  and  nolhlnii  so  t-asy  ti>  prepare.  Because  of 
its  Biscuit  form  and  its  porous  shreds  Shredded  Wheal  is  the  only  breakfast  cereal 
that  combines  naturally  with  berries  and  other  fresh  fruits. 

Heal  one  or  more  Biscuits  in  the  oven  lo  restore  crispness  and  then  i:over  with  bla<:k- 
berries  or  other  berries.     Serve  with  milk  or  i-ream  and  sweeten  lo  suit  the  tasle. 

TRISCUIT  is  the  Shredded  Wheal  wafer,  a  crisp,  lasty  toast  eaten  with  butter,  soft  checw  or 
marmalades.  A  delicious  snack  for  the  camp  or  the  bungalow  -lor  picnics  or  excursions  on 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


EXECUTE  SPECIAL  W^RK 
IN  THEIR  DESIGNING  Ai,'^ 
MANUFACTURING  DEPART- 
MENTS; SILVERWARE 
JEWELRY.  STATIONERY 
HERALDRY,  BOOKPLATES 
BRONZESJABLErS.MEDALS 

The  Mail  Order  Department 
offers  satisfactory  facit 
ities  to  those  who  cannot 
puce  their  orders  in  person 


Fifth  Avenue  &37^STOEEr 
New  York 


Please  mention  the  Reyiew  of  Reviews  when  wiitlnil  to  advertisers 
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Out  on  June  25,  is  swept  by 
ocean  breezes  and  filled  with 
galesof  laughter.  Othernum- 
bera    coming  are: 
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YmxT  Best  Girl 
Children's 
Beach 
Nev-port 


ti.i6).     Send 


LIFE,  iA  Wot  31,  Kn*  York. 
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Are  you  one  of  those 
who  have  intended  to 
but  have  not  ? 


5INCE  January,  when  the   discovery  of  the  new, 
I  vegetable   cooking  product  was  announced,    many 
'statements  have  been  made  regarding  its  remark- 
able superiority. 

Some  women  could  not  believe  them — said  it  seemed 
impossible.  But  there  were  thousands  of  others  who 
were  so  interested  that  they  purchased  a  package  of  Crisco 
and  tried  it. 

These  women  now  know  that  it  does  give  a  finer,  richer 
cake  than  does  butter;  that  Crisco  pastry  is  tenderer  and 
more  easily  digested ;  that  their  fried  foods  are  the  best 
they  ever  have  eaten. 

This  announcement  is  addressed  especially  to  you  who 
may  not  have  given  Crisco  a  chance  to  show  what  it 
will  do. 

Try  it  for  frying  potatoes,  making  pie  crust  and  making 
cake. 

These  three  experiments  will  show  you  what  a  wonder- 
ful thing  Crisco  is. 

Do  not  put  it  off  any  longer.  Order  your  first  package 
today. 

TliE  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  ciDdni«d. 


Please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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The  KEY  To  MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE 

in  handy  volumes  on  all  subjects — 

entirely  new  books  specially  written 

by  eminent  living  authorities 

FOR  TEN  2c  STAMPS  EACH ! 

An  epoch-making  project  to  present  the  entire  range  of  modem  LnowU 
edge  embodying  the  latett  critical  and  accepted  views,  in  plain  language  >o  that  eveiyone — no 
matter  what  his  educational  opportunities  have  been — may  read  with  pleasure  and  understand. 


The 


Cloth  U 
Bound 
20c 
each 


Peoples  Books 


»»      20e 

mach 
Cloth 
Bound 


A  library  of  the  but  and  latest  opinion  for  only  20  cents  a  vohuae. 

61  volumes  of  this  new  and  up-to-date  People's  Library  b  in'ess.     The  first  12  now  ready: 
5.  Botany;   The  Modem  Study  of      32.  Roman  Cathc^iaatn 


Planto 

By  M.  C  Siopet.  DA..  Ph.D,  FJ_S. 

10.  Heredity 

By  J.  A.  S.  W.i»».  B.Sc 

12.  Organic  ChemUtry 

By  Piof.  J.  E.  Cohen,  B.Sc..  F.RS. 

13.  Principles  of  Electricity 

By  Nonnui  R.  Cunpbdl.  MA. 

15.  The  Science  of  the  Stars 

By  E.  W.  Maunder.  F.R.A.S..  a!  the  Roy.1  Ob- 
■ervatoiy,  Great  wich. 

26.  Henri  Bergson:  The  Philosophy 
of  Change 

By  H.  Wildon  Orr. 
Handy  Tolumn  piiated  {rom  luge  cleu  type  on  good  paper;  bound 
Pritt   20c    taih    at   ynuT    BoakHlltn.   or    b} 
pvttaM:    Cirealart  eflhtf  onJ  otiitr  inlirsi 


By  H.  B.  Coioa.     Preface  Mgr.  R.  H.  Benna. 

39.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

By  Eliubeth  O'Neill.  MA. 

47.  Women's  Suffrage— a  Short  His- 


tory 

ByM. 


G.  Fawcett  LL.D. 


SI.  Shakespeare 

By  Prof.  C  H.  Herford.  Uu.D. 

S3.  Pure  Gold— A  Chc»ce  of  Lyrics 
and  Sonnets 

By  H.  C  O'NeiL 

S7.  Dante 

By  A.  G.  Fenen  Howell. 

n  flexible  doth  made;  Uf^  to  b  die  podlt. 
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A  Special  Price  During  July  on 

New  Thin  Paper  Edition  of  the 

New  IntemationsJ  Elncyclopaedia 

"VT'IELDING  to  innumerable  requests  on  the  part  of  teachers,  clergymen, 
and  others  we  have  decided  to  continue  the  special  price  on  the  new 
thin  paper  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA  through  July. 
This  will  give  all  who  desire  the  new  thin  paper  edition  an  opportimity  to 
examine  it  carefully  during  the  leisure  months  of  summer,  and  to  secure  it 
— ij  they  act  promptly — at  the  present  low  price  before  prices  are  advanced. 
Those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  price  may  order  now  and  have 
delivery  made  later  in  the  season. 

The  new  thin  paper  volumes  are  masterpieces  of  good  book  printing 
and  binding.  While  only  one-third  the  weight  of  regular  volumes  and  only 
one  inch  thick,  they  contain  exactly  the  same  contents  and  number  of  pages, 
illustrations  and  maps,  as  the  regular  volumes.  Their  type  is  clear  and 
sharp.  They  are  strong,  flexible,  easily  handled  and  read.  They  open  fiat, 
the  pages  do  not  wrinkle  or  crumple.  The  price  at  which  the  thin  paper 
volumes  are  offered  this  July  makes  this  proposition  one  of  the  book  bar- 
gains of  the  year.  y 
Get    this    coupon    in    before  the   end   of  July      ^  y'  r  r* 

The  foQowing  endorsements  indicate  how  the  New  International  Encyclopzdia  is  re-         <t  .''     Mamrf  & 

garded  by  leading  authorities.  0°#'*  ua  ^"p»"»- 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN:     "Many  nubjecta  are  treated  for  which  wo  h»ve  lootod  In         ^*  »'     N»Ya£aiT 

AMERICAN   UBRARV  ASSOCIATION  COMMnTEEt    " The  New  Interaational  '^  r"'  ,l^t^^^''a\StS!i 

•    EDcyclopBdiMwinenlifelynewworli.  .  .  .Itisthebmtncyclopediaforrendyrelerence,"         <V,»     napi  illuxratlini  cic    ui 

lulencyclopKirain  tnglish  tnat  we  nave  seen.  rt    •       ternatlonal  Eacycloiiiedla. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  i    "Nolhing  better  of  its  kind  in  ciistenee.-  ^%'      wlih  dc.alkd  l>U<.nut£>ii  i<»fdiB| 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  special  price  continues  a  short  lime  onJy.  *■*'       •P«W  July  pnm.  etc. 

To  take  advsnlBEe  □(  this,   applications  for  sets  must  be  made  now,  as  sub-  .'>  ,'    u 

icriptionnnll  bo  honored  in  the  order  of  their  receipt  o    -*  


DoDD.  Mead  &  Company 

449  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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!x)ve."  Work 
;  be  healthy 
ouu  ua-vvs  >  «^<uu  vj  ivVC  uscfuUiess 
— it's  the  watchword  of  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls.  Did  you  ever  camp  out? 
Read  about  these  happy  girls  in 
The  Ladies*  World  for  July. 


The  Ladies'World 

Publiihid  bj  iht  publishtrs  of  McClure's  Magaziiu 
Tkt  McCtun  Publkatkni  JiicorpoTated,   McClart  BsiUing,  Nrw  York 
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ain-Method 

Breiin-Discipline" 

\m,  NISIKESS  AKD  PROflSSIONAl  MEN  MD 
DESIRING  TO  QUUIFV  m  EXEOIIIVE  POSITIONS 


.  the  EXECUTIVE.  This  is  because  he  knows  how  to 
less  and  affairs  with  greatest  ecanomy  and  pmGl.    His 

'knows"  just  when  to  lay  "YESI"  and  when  to  say 

ig  the  Law  Is  the  Greatest 
!ss  Discipline  m  the  World 

Id  succeed  in  the  cominercia]  or  in  the  professioaal  world 
IE  LAWi  It  win  shuTpen  your  wiU— magnify  your 
cnetration— double  your  brain-force  and  treble  your 

!N  WHO  EARN  OVER  lio.ooo  A  YEAR  ARE  MEN 
!  A  FAIR  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  OP  THE  LAW 
positive"  Icnowledge  has  advanced  them  from  subor- 

xola.  Get  up  early  these  bright  sununer  mominga  and 
nir.  Keep  them  at  your  right  hand  for  ready  relcrcnce — 
nin"  to  solve  all  problems  iuitantly.  Take  a  volume 
lour  vacation.  Read  and  think.  Soon  you  will  be  a  man 
:thod"-^  trained    EXECUTIVE  competent  to  com- 

►  Your  Home  or  Office 

^W  UBRARY 

lece* — Harvard,  Univcraityof  Chicago,  Michigan.  Wis- 
IlTinois,  Iowa.  Leiand  Stu^oid  and  pthrrs. 

ex  and  thTntum  to'^e  £^.  thus  gel^  a  leg2  opm^n 

"h™"  T'""^n'i5¥  p  '  #  ■"'  ™^  Coopon 
nderstand.      JOHN  P.       #        ,  «9fi.OO 

L^ftM  JT"'  rSi     /     ■■*  ■■*■  •*D^ 

ATIONL^I^RS'/      UUiuUTDf.imiV. 
;du»  and  adver-      /  *^  "*  '"•  =•""«> 

can  Law*^'  f  «i™"';™*«ol  A™ri^o  lj"'ind 
benefit  of  the  *  Fi^K.'.niMtkT^  "n  i  •"Siiufirf  'w' 
i.'ijif.^'™^     *       •"  ■"  •■'■""  "Hi'™'!""  "  "^'  C.  »js  » 

u^!^  to    '  Js'ti»fL!^o!!™£wriSi«"^";;i;'^ 

roductory      f     w^*^"'     "  '  (JccWe  mh  m  keep  ih*  i»w 
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REVIEW.?/ REVIEWS 

EDUCATIONAL 

DIRECTORY 

NEW  YORK  CTiVaND  SUBURBS 


BOYS'  SCnOOhS  AND  GIRI.S'  SCHOOLS 

Academical  and  Preparatory  Scboola—Collegea— Military  Academies 
Musical  Colleges  and  Co-Educational  Scbools 

N.w  YoBt  New  York  City.  Atbdub  A.  OM  lad  Mib  dUi- 

Have  You  Chosen  a  Profession? 

The  Mackenzie  School 

Dobbs  Ferry-oo-Hudaon,  N«W  York 

DR.  A1.BBRT  SHAW,  Clulnnui  <>(  Ihe  Couuil 

JAMBS  C.  MACKENZIE.  PL.D,.  DIctcUC 

Twelfth   Year  BeKln>   September   Kth. 

Nbw  yo«K  Oirr.  l  Mt.  Motrta  Ph*.  W«t. 

The  Wright  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 

Rep'ton'schooa'p.S^S^^ffillf  ^  "SSSJ 

reqiMBi. 

le  hlfthly  loiiulriai  rrom  lerk 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SIJBURBS 


Montclair  Academy 


ichntd-    OoUflfa  mvpATMiDiy^ 


O.  HaoTICAIt,  A 


I 


RVING 

SGIOOLForBon  "-Tffar-" 

a  idDh  Irom  Haw  roik.  Id  tn  bMHHhiL  MMsilB  "liTlBi" 
Nnr  •«•  iiii4  bnUdinii  AmT  Pnpuu  tar  all  cnuatai  niid 


I.  M.  FURIUH.  A.  M.,  HMd  MmM,  BmBM 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


Mantlon  tb«  R«l«w  at  Ravtam  whan  writlna  to  •ehoola  apd  ft  beat  Bttaotlon 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 


M 


"VTBW  Acidiimlo  BnlLiIlii™.  Bi 


•SI 


l^K    Sp«:t»l    jltildrtmenl 


/*_-_-ll    A^i^ikwin   A  Homo  School  for  Boxs  In  tbe 

Caswell  Academy  Hudnn  Bigmuidi  dou-  w«t 

Point.    Prep»r«forcolkigB,  tedinlc^ichoolnorbusCnemllre. 
Boml-roUliuT.   Oyronialum  »nd  ouWoot  aport*  imdkrphysi- 


CMnp.     B»U«  »300-<00.     Booklnt. T.  L.  KtwM»i.r. 

COMES  SCHOOL 

^^  BOB  ToriiO  BOTB.  Thlrtrbo7«.elrttto  ftmr- 
tool  raul  old.  An  IdeU  boma;  Uw  Huplrins  Influ; 
m^  or  ft  Kbooi  of  blib  KboHrir  nudinn  »'^^ 
Ei5I*»'DJrtt"»n7S^™«loo.   Puplli.  «,«f ■**  Of  j* 


•iffi4/Si3i!M2^ 


AbOOlftS^Moont 


.»  DIUUUI. 

Cam  aI  Pl«»ant  offers  hi... 

son  01  an   ijeal   school    home.       - 

VMirS  Thoroughly    prepares    for 

lUIUV  college  or  business,  of  cours 

■  \L^SXZ^f.«,onnt     . 

,,i„„nii  ihuge.for  pieasaiii 

':,;i;i.5X,i"  Academy 

OssiilngHm- 

lIlid»l,N.T. 


RIVERVIEW 
ACADEMY 

"A  Good  School." — John  Burroughs, 
School  op«ni  Septonber  2h,  1912. 
q  A  Boy<'    School    doigned  lo  proDMMe    mwJinM. 
■eli-ieliance,  love  of  Mudy,  aDd  sood  •cholanhip. 
H  Seventy-iii  yesn  of  contecuOTe   minagemesl   fire 
to  it  ■  chiracLd  lecond  to  notie  in  the  den^opaxM 
of  boyi.     Modem  equpmem.  thorough  r    " 
II  For  ulalogue  uldren 


QUICK.  THOROUCSH 
ELECTRICAL   INSTRUCTION 


Peekskill  Academy 


Peekftkni.  N.  Y. 


The  Hoibrook  School  gl'^lJS2C  ?^  S£ 

DfthaHadaon.  47tb  rear.  Fits  hoTi  'or  cotlece.  Amek 
equipment  and  erouniU.  Individual  care.  Salkdurorr  nte- 
Bary.     For  catalosuc  addr^n 


Westchester  Military  Academy 


NKW  XOXK 


St.  John's 
School 


mina  pool,  ithlellc  (kM  ol 
five  acres,  tennis,  golf.     " 
a  year  coven   all     - 

For  Boys     ^;s;,-»- 

OtHMiV*B-H>dH>B.  H.  T.      »^.  *.  1.  lU.... 


d  tDtelllaeai  magaalne  i 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 


Gnti,s  I 

Aattdemical   and   Preparatory    Seboola— 
CoIIegea  i 


Aotidemlotil    and   Preparatory  Scboolm- 
CoUegea 


ELmma  Willard  School 


l^or  GlrlB 


ttfttti  Year 


Tpoy,  N.  Y. 


le  cllr  of  Tror.  Four  buntiftiL  new.  tirepraor  bnlldtiiB*.  th«  Bit  of  tin.  RiusallSur*. 
virlely  ol  work.  Includinff  coUeso  prepmllan  Knd  course*  tor  Eirl*  not  boIdK  to 
~1  coIleED.  Special  advkntMn* 
1  in  Muilc  «nd  Art.  PraellM 
_  course  tn  Domestic  Science 
g  CarUtlota  admUs  to  Welles 


t\'r, 


I.  Vissi 


Hofroka  collenea.  Tcrnii:. 
court*,  hacker,  basketball. 
OrmDUlnm  with  iwimmlns 
r>voI  end  bowlinic  illers- 
Realdent  nnrse.  Illiutnited 
eatiiasiiean  reauot. 


Putnam  &all  S^J^^TjI 

Tuor  OoHiire.  Ponfthkoepsie.  N.  Y.*  " 
lln.  PreL  W»I?ru  Univenlty:  Dr. 
PHIiwJ^pbtaPriHii  CmlBcWsdmll 


Scfaool   ror   ElrU. 

M.  Tirior.  S™. 
-.  ui.  Wm.  Arnold  Shank- 
Ttlcolt  WUIluu.  of  the 


CO-EDVCA  TJONAt 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Scboola— 

CoUegea 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute 


^H 

■ 

.J...,. 

Y,            ^"^ 

^.'? 

SS.-S 

^iV.t 

rnfi*N 

1 

1 

1 

Mn 

^ 

CO-BD  VCA  TIONAI, 

Academical   and    Preparatory   Seboot^— 

CoUegea 


Niir  Yoec  Yalea  Co  ,  Laki'mont.  Koi  iSfi. 
^tar^rl'v  ^>>niinarir  Bniitltul  slta  on  aener*  I*ke. 
^SiarKCf  SCminaiy  BoardlMachool  tor  both  sciea 
of  14  )r«n  and  upward.  Splendid  tfilnlog  (or  b™i  ro1|Mi« 
and  buslntn.  Advmnced  courwa  lor  roung  women  In  Art 
aod  Music.  N.  Y.  8tat«  FtFventa'  Btandarda.  Svcure  rooav 
eftrlr  lor  rail  entrance.  Raiea.  S2&0  to  12TS. 
MABtm  SCMinaBan.  LL.D..  Prwldent. 


ManttoD  the  Rerlaw  of  Revlei 


when  wiftlnft  to  ichooli  ■! 


I  ftet  beat  altantloa 
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NEW  JERSEY 


BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Schools— 
Collegea—Military   Academies 


BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Scbools- 

Collegea— Military    Academies 


f —  Bleur  Academy  — - 

Blalrstawn,  New  Jersey 

In  the  beautiful,  healthful  hlahlands.  Thorouah  counts 
pteparalorv  to  any  collMe  or  scienlltic  school.  Thorsuohly 
equipped  ttultdinss.  lOO-acre  campuc  Two  gymnulumc. 
iwlmmin a  pool,  quarter-mile  track.  Athletic  field.  Uber- 
ally  endowed.  Tuition.  tSSD.  80  mllet  from  New  York. 
Opii'  SifumbCT  Itlh.     Catalogue  on  requat 

JOHM  C.  8HA1FE.  A Jt,  B.D.,  Pri- W.  P.  0.  B«  I 


GIRl,S 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Schools- 
Colleges 


N«w  Jbrbei.  AUuiIlc  City. 

Armitag^e  School  for  Girls 

Collesa  pnparatory  and  Bnlshlng  counes.  Music,  trt.  e 
DMitlcKlE'nce.  IFondiirful  Wlnt«rCI>mHte.  Honebackridir 


I 


IVY   HALL 


CONNECTICUT 


Bors 

Academical    and   Preparatory    Schools — 

Colleges— Military  Academies 

CoBHBCTieDT,  WaJUuitford. 

The  Choate  School  iff^.^^h'^^ij^l^Sa 

tor  young  boys.    A  catalosue  will  be  aant  UT ' "" 

wltti  addniwes  ot  (bo«  Irbo  kDow  InUmau 


Academical 


GIRLS 
.nd    Preparatory    Schoola — 
Colleges 


CoMNBCTicuT,  LkHevUIo. 

Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Overlooking  a  bosuUtut  lake  In  the 


OoNHicnccT,  Litctiflcid  Co..  New  Mlltont 

lagleside 

A  school  lor  ttlrll.     Pouaded  by  Mrs.    Wm.    D.    Black. 
School  fear  opona  Tue«du[.  October  I.  ISI3. 


The  Gateway 


Ci/HHKCTicm,  WBllUiBford. 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girls 

CollcRO  Preparatory  and  Elective  counn.  Stroog  latemudi- 
In  chwee  ol  gymnajluai  and  ouuiodr  life.  Tsonla.  BaAM 
B»ll.  Riding.  Pot  catalogue  addrea  Ta«  Miiwu  Pick.  Prina. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory    Scboo2»— 

Colleges — Military  Academiea 


MOSeS  Brown  School    aUfH  preparaUon.  tor  .ut- 

lEKe  and  icchnlcil  school.  Athletl.:  Hdda  tnd  gymnuiium. 
mWKR  acHlHJl. — special  borne  care  and  Inlnlng  ol 
youniiBrl>oin.    Fully  graded  cl«Met    Porc»talog«e  ap-"-' — 


>.  Ph.D.,  Prtncipal- 


Scbool  principal*  ratue  hISbly  Inquiries  from  aerloua  and  li 
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NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bors 

Academical   aad    Preparatory-    Sehoola— 
CoUegea—MUitary  Aeademlea 

BOFS 
Academical    and    Preparatory  Schools- 
Colleges— Military  Academies 

^    SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS.  Etsax  Fells,  M.J. 

Located  in  the  hills,  a  region  of  excepliorul  bealth- 
(ulness,    23    miles   from    New    York.       In    material 
equipment   the    school    is    thoroughly    modern    and 
complete.     It  oSers  preparation  for  all  colleges  and 
scientific  schools.     The  student  body  is  large  enough 
lor  strong  athletic  and  other  otganizations,  but  small 
enough  so  that  individual  attention  can  be  given  to 
the    mental,    moral    and    physical    development    of 
every     pupil.       Large     gymnasium,     and     extensive 
grounds  for  athletics  and  sports.     Address: 

Morristown  School  £SSl^f5^S*™'SS.udiS^ 

tndlTldiiil  UUmtkiD.     PvUsI  Hiir-«OYerDmun't.     I.use  new 
^  aTrwlor,  («l«-  >  fine  ■chooi  Bplrtt  lowinj  atud;  ■od  »piirt. 

PRINCETON 

■"■        Preparatory  School 

l>a»lblcbnaui;i>f  limludnunibrtDt  pup*!,  (so)  «id  trtcdom  (ran. 

Wenonah  T^^i^ 


A  KTOwInK  school,  doing 
a  great  and  cood  work 


Steadily  asserttng  itself  as  an  institution  that  is  successful  in  its  aims,  efforts,  and  the  fulRlment  ot 
its  promises.  Wenonah  prepares  tor  all  colleges,  technical  schools  and  business.  Splendid  military 
training,  including  artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry.  Largest  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  in  New 
Jersey.  Rural  life,  beautiful  and  healthful  location.  No  saloon*  or  factorioo  In  tho  town. 
Undefeated  football,  basketball  and  indoor  track  teams  for  1911. 

Special   provision   made   for  junior   school   bosrs 
School  opens  Sept.  19th,  1912.    Write  for  caUlog  and  year  book. 
JLjm  Ml  K.  JwM,  3tToiri»i»t,  Bm  lOg.   Ww*-^.  Qltmcttfr  Umj,  H.  X,  IB  »lti  ira«  PhUMpUa 


Mm>II«d  111*  R*tI«w  of  RaTlaw*  wben  writing  to  KhcwU  and  t«t  bMt  ai 


inllon 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


BOVS 
Academical    and    Preparatory    Schools- 
Colleges— Military  Academies 


Bors 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Scbool»- 
CoIIegea — Military  Academies 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 


fu  Bi)is 
■Id 

ToHgMni 


Sept  11. 1112 


TW 

dAc- 

l.t.l.'Srt 

m^rca 

n.\ 

AHKRCItUM 

niE.  ii. 

Pri 

net  pal.  94  Ptvrld 

noe  SU  War 

ceiter. 

Huiu 

_ 

MuBicHUHim.  BosWn.  6*7  novlstoo  St.  (Oopley  8q.» 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

EflUibllahed  IH28.    Propwoi  bays  eicliulTdy  tor 
MABSAOHrHKTTa     INSTITrTB     OF    TKCHNOLOOy 

*"  ""■  Fh 'vli1..y  T,  KiVt,  I1ind|»l. 


MtMACiK'nBTn.  Boaton,  S15  BoylstoD  Street. 

DeMerritte  School 

fCirneat  boyi  Hve  time  and  rrt  racolTe  ft  tborough  prepan- 
•  !„..  > —  .k.  u —    . — .I,... 1  ■w—a—jfg^  or  lor  coUf^. 

ri.  Trlnclpkl. 


Kema  our  clreulir. 


Mu>.  ItutltuM  of 


H<uiriiUBiTn,  Ounbrtdm.  IS  Qulncv  aCnet. 

New-Church  Theological  School 

Rut.  IMO.  Throe  yo»™'  courw.  f!oU«[e  prepimllon  desired. 
The  rurrli^ujuni  IncludtB  ByitcmKtJc  itudy  or  tbe  wrlttngH  at 
KmMurt  awedrnboiK  Knd  nplrituaJ  lQl«-pr««l.Ion  rftiie 
aiTiptur™.  (!on™poDdon<-o  courwa.  CmbIo«, 


MABBirnL-mi-n,  Greic  Burlnston. 

Sedgfwick  School 


Mahoacuuketts,  WUbnhim. 

Wilbrahatn  Academy 

mlmt  to  equip  bo^i  for  m  uaefuL.  suie,  lucce^ul  Wr,  mud 


iDese  kud  sdentlflc  Mduxda.    Tultf oa  MM 
□atloid  W.  DonoLiu.  Headnusur. 


rhrnlml  I.ab 
ClienilTHl  IjiI 


ROCK   RIDGE 


DowltBs  Allen 


Mulm,  aMt,  txptrlrmctJ. 


CO-F,DVCATIOXAL 
Acattt',„l,,„l    and    Preparatory   Schools^ 
CollegcB 


^d^pl^cadem^^^^^ 


CO-EDVCA  TIONAh 
Academical    and    Preparatory    Scboola— 

Coltegea 


MAaHACHDMTn,  Cuobrldge. 

The     Sargent    School    for    Physical 
Education 

Tho  Ivm^i  nont»l  Khool  lor  phydcal  aduatlon  In  Om 


Uean  ACaaemy  [,e™m  homeUke  Itm™] 

ouehknd  offlclont  lr»ln<iig  IneTHTiloMni 

■■—  -  Inj-aJ  and  hplplul  Khool  Jplill.     I 

liberal  hthw,  faOO  per  J9v.    _''?:  c»«fl( 


permits  libei 


D.."f?fi 


lulrle*  from  Mtiou* 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Muaical  Colleges 


Conservatory 

'Tsss-     OF  MU  SIC  »-^-°fss. ...» 

Boston,  Mass. 

CEOKGE     W.    CHASWICK.     DIKETTOB 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Scliool  of  Music 

UuicJ  ia  Ik  Buki]  cfBlR  rf  Aaoica.     It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a  musical  education.    Its  complete  organization,  Its  Imposing  Conservatory  building. 

GRAND  OPERA  SCHOOL 

omortimlty  to  obtain  a  debul  In  the  Boston  Open  HouM  when  they  demonilrate  luffident  ability. 
Mm  September  15th  In  order  to  Include  your  dty  la  thli  lour. 

RALPH  L.   FLANDERS,  Manager. 

GIRIS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Schools — 
ColIegeB 

GIRLS 

Colleges 

Abbot  Academy 

A  School  lor  OlriL    Founded  1X38.    33  mU»  Itom  Boton, 
Addrw. 

L&sell  Seminary 

r        1 

J 

MueicaoMTn.  Boston.  Boiburr.  3BA  St.  Junes  Strom. 

The  Weston  School  for  Girls 

A  dtr  «liool  with  countiT  adnntMeiL    Fit*  itrb  (or  lUe 

£!S  £Vc%"jVk"."d*oT ""b"""""'"''  *«  }PHnclp^ 

M*w.cHrf,E™  Natlck 

Wahiut  HiU  School 

tro*n.Sern.^''?^rA™"ltS;t?c'^^louS"*K"or'B'Sll3^ 
'"-    "-"'""^.«  Co«.«.,  M,„  B...OW.  PKUCP.„. 

KnWrtunlnK.    Hduh    Fuml.hinB   and    Mamurement, 
HarltBllnri.  Cookltie.  Drwnn skin*  and  Millinery.    Ten- 

-_ 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

VOB  TODNO  WOaiEIf 


,  MlTg  I.A1TBA  A.  KyOTT.   ™M..  Piinelml. 


MentlMi  the  Rerlew  of  RaTlan 


when  wrldag  to  achooU  and  g< 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


GZSL8 

Academioal   and    Frepaxatory   Schools— 

CoUegea 


SEA        HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

PINES 


DtoltneUvcly  Devoted  to  DevelopliiB  PcnoBBlillM 

Rtt-XbonM  Biclifcrd.Mi»  F«tth  Bitkf  ord.  Priiicip«h.F.O.  »n  T.Em  ttww^n.  C»p.  C«^  ■ 


s.fir" 


.    Modcnla  terms,    j 


?,*P™idi-nt^" 


•e  (or  High  Scbool  gr«du- 
QHTOH,  A.M..  PiincJpAl. 


MiUACHuiETn.  West  NenUia. 

The  Misses  Allen 

Scbool  for  Olrls.     Opens  October  1.  1613.     College  prepkm- 


MiBstcHuiiTDi.  WoUuton  (Qulncyl. 

Quincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls  q^, 

door  apnru.  fliwclal  and  KTwIuate  coiimas.  Advut*«< 
Music.  Aft.  Lftngourn,  DomeKtlL^  Soloncc.  CoLltwi  prer 
tlon  and  irertl acute.    Mse.  Hobu'e  .M  Willahh,  PrLncipi 


Addltionml 
Prlnclpffi''^ 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Schools— 

Collegea— Military  Academiea 


School  priaclpala  Talu«  bl«hly  Inqulri 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


ROCKLAND  MIUTARY  ACADEMY  P.^.?.*^;:?  l:J^'*£ 

■  cbMlmarr.  mini  mind  sod  Dodr  ■<  Itr 


Co-  Bdacatlona  I 


Nbw  H«MraBiBi,  Mcrlden. 

Kimball  Union  Academy  gft'SVSS'.'S.'S 

Monnuiiu.  Bipcrleoced  Inamiclor*,  OerUflesls  pcTrilran. 
Five  Balldtn^fl.  New  bud  senrftld  domiJtortK  for  gttim  «ul 
bore.  GymnKsluziL  Atblfltic  field.  Endowment  DfnnJte  mat 
of  UOO.  Cbailrs  Aldsh  Tiict.  Prlnclpsl. 


VERMONT 


The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 


college.    U 

WOT  school  (or  younger  boys.  Tet 
UsoHOE  BTLawsoj.,  A.^ 

rK£S5-pK«^ 

MAINE 

GIRI.S 

The  Waynflete  School 

In,  sddrcss  the  Prindpsll      MlH  CainriELD,  Mlu  1.0WII.I. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pr>.KeT,-..M*;^Phll«lelpW..  ao.'S  Ch«H,ut  8i™*. 

Strayer  s  Business  College 

HiRh  ,Scli».l  boy.  over  1 7  >nd  otber  younB  men  M  telr  edfi- 
ollon  snd  nblllty  preparcil  (or  uid  plured  In  poidliaiu  pkiiliic 
1900  a  ye«r  at  Ihe  tturt.     IHM  KudMit.  luc  yMr,     Kirrj 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


and  Commere 


iid'snmni  Of  Unlvtrsiiy  Lite.    Hi£h  orhwl  tnlmwH 
JAMBS  T.  YOUNG,  Director.  Lonn  Hall,  Boi 
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PEP^NSYLVAlSnA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Academical    and 


emicaJ     and    Preparatory  Scboolg- 
CoUeges— Military  Academiea 


St.  Luke's  School  ^vs 


ii"ith««rtuJk>M«k«l,lkkU  WkI»1  f.kkk       1 

hbRWUtko. 

ifn^^^'roPoh^^^JStZ^ 

SSV^h.l,»- 

^"^EoC^b".^ 

'Td,fS 

Charles 

Henry  Strout,  A.  M. 

WAYNE 

PA.                   (H  mtlu  tro 

n  Phnaddphii) 

Pe»n»vi.tami.  Sethlehem. 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 

BnuUfuI  muntry.    Large  groundi.  Kew  tiultdlnKg.  Qym- 
nttlum.  MwlmmLng  pool,  athletli^  fields.  1400  boya  piwamJ 

trilnlng.     Caulo«UE.  H.  R.  Foehino.  Head  Muter. 


Maplewood  !£Sy 

luider  13  yean.  t^M.     lA 


.-llle,  I>eli>i 


)  boys,    Collcgeorbusl 
All  sporw.     Sumnu-i 
Doi  (HarvardJ.  Prln. 


George  School  ^^^ 

tloD.  BmuUtuI  gniiinda.  237 
LaborataiieH.  LintB  kttaletic 
mllea  nortb  of  PhUadelphla.    T 


r»llhlul  location,  i 


P 


hillips  Brooks  School 


4224.4226  Baltimore  Ayenue 
PhiladelpkU 


l„... 


...   I 


Mendon  the  Review  of  Rcvlcwa  when  wriilnit  >< 
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PENNSYLVAiSnA 


Miss  Sayward-s  School  SiirjlSi"^S 

Phlladf^Eiblu.    OoUoKo  niTpirBUirj-  sDd  gpocliit  eou™™ 
pbyi^caL  trAlDlOB,  outduar  HporLBrboraebHrk  rldLrlfC^     Dh 


3»S".S 


tndy.      lUunratH 


7  Co..  L, 


Linden  Hall  Seminary 


Ogontz 


ToLop  bome-loTlnc  tai  botm 
1.  Prinripri. 


School  for  Young  Ladies 

nlnulM  tijm  niUidelnhlm.  TbB  Ute  Mr.  Jiy 
property.  Park  of  fl!  ■cres.  Tlio  kcIiJ  »nd 
&  dkBtlnguLahliw  r««ture.    Cbtalofrue  uid  Ylewi  on 


Miss 


I 


Giris 
(BlgUond  Hail) 
■foUMaysbnrg,  Pa. 

iPirpuratorT  to  I^n-n 
A  ikubuxMouritMl  OK 


Ma*  EnuM  Millon  Ce»l«,  A.  B.,  Htmd  of  SchooL 


VO-EDVCA  TIONAZ, 


Wyoming    Seminary 

—  ■  KINGSTON.  PA. 


an  W7oaln«  Tuner 


Rv  prvpvmion.  DuuDAM.  mule.  an.  ufrntAfv 
OinldalsuwiilMbTeollin.  dhaaim 
'ullp»vtBeiiIgfsUi)stla.MeiinbaikUBaw.u_ 

I L.  L.SPRAGUE,  D.D.,Pre«ldtfll  ■ 


Perkiomen  Seminary  SS»u^1 

Bonor  Htnln  ]«dlng  colle««,     Miulc,  ElocuUi 
fi:^icntw.  AjrHmilturo.   Hlroa^lj  noral.     No  mHTkniLr    uq 
toluHVo,  ortaulng.    13.^0.03  ta  XCK). 00.    Catal(«oe  rne7 


PlHHA..  PcrrrOo-.NeirBloomflekl  KSm,  Irom  Harrtobuio 

New  Bloomfield  Academy  ^^^"*^.'^? 


l*rop«rmtorj,  B 


WlUlamsport    Dlckliison 
Seminary 

College  Pfppnratorjr,  Commcriial.  Scientific  ud  CU^J 
Courtea.  Co-eduefllional.  ti'O  pa  ytar.  AbKlntdr  do 
eitras.  Conspivfllory  advantwra  in  Vocnl,  Piano.  Violin. 
Art  and    Eipression.      Htallhfiil  location.     Athletica   ondfr 


Scbool  principal*  Taluc  hlflbly  Inqulrlaa  troni  aerloua  and  Intelllflent  magailne  readar*  t^" 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA         

~  Gisis  GIRI,S 

Academical    and    Preparatory  Scbool^~     Academical   and    Preparatory    Scbools— 

CoUegea Colleges 


Mantlaii  Itaa  Rerlew  of  Retl«WB  wfaan  writlnfl  id  (chooU  and  fiat  bast  attantton 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


G1RI.S 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Scboola— 

CoUegea 


GIRLS 

Aeaderaieal   and   Preparatory  School*— 

CoUegea 


Outdoor  Study '' 


ScbAol  prindpaU  tbIu*  talBhty  Inqulrin  ttom  Hiioua  and  IntallltMit  a 


BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory ,  Scbooia- 

Collegea— Military  AcademJea 


nasMESBB&Bsa 

A  Uumog-lilr  modem  Bdlltair  bona  •ehooL  UntvmMr 
,  .t  Biuloen  I>»p>ntiirT.  School  work  ot  hlslHrt  s(d«. 
Flna  aqilipmeDt,  beautiful  cunpo^  dalJzbtfnl  ritiKtkai, 
healthful  ellnuts  all  jrcu  rmuid.    HOituT  uid  atUHki 


Cte  CUaloKoa  wUrH^ 


GIRI,S 

Academical    and    Preparatory    School*— 

Colleges 


Forest  Park  University  ^SSii^^'^S^ 

c%M  admits  to  Woltesley.  Smith.  Mt.  HolTOlce  and  all  Oo-Bd. 


^■Min 


Muuocui.  St.  Charles.  Box  303. 

Lindenwood  Junior  College  |;j.^ 

1831.  Ooursa  tn  Music  and  Art;  oicoHont  Pnparal 
partmeDt.  Modern  bulldinm  throiwhouC  tdsal 
only  60  mlnutcB  Irom  St.  Louii.  Tmu  $, —  " 
addren  Oaaaaa  Pbioibic  Araaa.  PI 


CALIFORPflA 


GIRIfS 
Academical  and   Preparatory    Seboola- 

Colleges 


"•-All  Winter 

UID.  Tsonli.    tUdiOC. 
n,  Prlacdpal.  Depld 
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MARYLAND 


Is 


t^te  Zomt  Retool  for  Pops; 

An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

qita  nniuoal  ruulu  are  due  to  the  best  faculir  which  can  be  tecured. 

To  the  careful  Bupervuion  of  the  live*  of  the  students. 

To  the  most  geuerouB  provision  for  their  health  and  comfort, 
qit  iutisU  upon  thorough  and  efficient  teaching  and  offers  an  uniuBallr  extensive  curriculum. 
Qlt  is  known  as  the  most  hearily  endowed  school  in  America.    It  claims  recognition  as  a  school 

where  the  highest  itandards  of  scholarship  and  character  are  maintained. 
QA  completely  equipped  Lower  School  for  Little  Boys. 
Ittu^nUed  Pro»ptctua  an  RapMt.  THOMAS  STOCKHAM  BAKER,  Pli.  D.,  Port  Dcmait,  Hd. 


St.  John's  College 

«r«a.    Dealgaatsd  hy  V.  B.  i 
■nUlUn  cDllfwn.    Aiw  Prep 


knttonr  Scbr 


GIRLS 
AeAdeaUcal   and   Preparatory    Soboola — 
Colleges 


The  Woman's  College  ^^c5i^<5S^*indSd: 

iDfolflctiTfls.  leading  to  B.A.  degree.     Preparatory  Depart- 


ikal  and  Rormal  cc 


Mount  de  Sales  Academy  of  the  Visi- 

faHnn   A  school  o/excepitonriadvuncuresror  young  ladlnn. 
cauuil  Eni^ign,  cIuhIu]  uid  (^ommerFlsl  Coumi.  An, 


1853    — 


Maryland  College  —  i£i2 

For  Women 

Suburbs  of  Ballimore.  Near  Vashin^ton.  Campus  12  acres.  200  terest  trees.  Five  buildings. 
Large  and  eUgant  new  fireproof  administration  and  dormitory  buildings,  some  rooms  with  private 
baths.  New  lurniture  throughout.  Elevator.  Every  modern  convenience.  Perfect  Sanitation. 
Domestic  Science  and  Arts.  Superior  Music  Conservatory.  New  Pipe  Organ.  Large  Faculty. 
Field  sports,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  etc.  F*r  Hifk  ScLmI  indBsiM,  tw*  aaJlhrH  rean' covics 
htifai  ta  fcp'iss  LiL   B,   aad  A.   B.     Home  life   and  government.    Non-sectarian.    For  catalogue 

address  CHABLES  WESLEY  CALUtGHER,  D.D..  Box    S,  LntfeervlUc,  Md. 


itsTlew  of  ReWewi 


when  wriltnt  to  acbooli  and  set  Imsi  atlantlon 


TEk  Rrnev  of  Rcnewi  Edoutional  Dfanterr 


BOYS  I  BOF5 

Academical    and    Preparatory  S^bcots—      Aeademieal  amd    Prrpmiatmji 
Collegea—MUitaiy  Aeademiem 


BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory    Seboola— 
CoUegea— Military  Academiea 


^  A  Boy's  Whole  lime 


roUDdM  la  IBST. 


iLLinDia,  Monran  Pmrk.  Box  IS. 

Morgan  Park  Academy  S<S?lSSi5?oK 

Kter  Building    A  noUbla  ncord  (or  attlnc  bon.  tliim(fa  per- 
iwnsl  siwntLoD.  for  Collces,  TschnJciJ^BctaoDi.  BnriHL^Hpme 


CO- JgPFCA  TJO  Jf^  X 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys  i^ '^fbSf^te'ft 

heailOlul-  OGj'Mrai^Biiccnaful  tntiniuKor  bo; 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


\ 


BOYS 

Academical   and    I*reparat€try    Schoaim— 
CoUegco— Military  /    -' — ' 


-NBRTIWESTERN- 


C*L  S.  p.  DAYineON.  SbvL.      Laka 


Chicago  School ofCiTics&Philanthropr 

Sodal  Wark--mi  ■  wufuwlon.  Tnlnfaw  wHIi  IMd  vncfc  Bads 
^Hdalkiu  IB  CiTts.  CluriticK.  ChUd  HdptiK.  nniniiMtiW 
RKmUcn.«(c.    BlngteOminB»U.ao.    l>C<nm([Di|4ciaW 


Jdlu  O.  LiTRiar.  TIce-Pm. 


GiJEi,S 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Seboola— 

Colleges 


AnEiMBtB.  Eitrelik  Spring*- 

Crescent  CoUeke  and  Conserratoir 

Pur  Wooieo.     On  top.  S  Um  Outk*.     F4aio«la  bealth  naurt, 

. -■-- "llni.     ElermUr.     Rooaa  vMli  pNnla 

CoUecB  Counn.   GcftiOesle  iJrirBc^. 

■-. .■.  Q^ n b»5rt(B5i 

DCV«.S. 


MINNESOTA 


School  prlodpBla  Tiilue  hitbly  loqulriM  tram  ■• 


Mi  UK  MOT*.  Faribault. 

Shattuck  School  iSgii 

BTWluatn;  careful  aalectloil  of  boji:  pnooat  (f 
arate  family  school  tor  Uttls  bon;  JutUdoos  mllll 
training.     fnvffittsatlDn  ■-■'•■■ 


1*  and  loteUlgMit  maftutaa  r< 


IslBi;:  anp. 
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BOYS 
Jkcademloal  and   Preparatory    Seboola^ 
Collegea— Military  Academies 


Rose  Polyte^chnic  Institute  5„SI^'  cLJ. 

Id  Mechknlnl.  Blectrical,  ClvU  tr'  -'-— ■-■^^— ■ 

■nd  Architecture.    EiUoslve  tbo 


HOWE    SCHOOL 

(Endowed)  Howe,  Indiana 

A  TEACHER  FOR 
EVERY   TEN    BOYS 
Every  Boy  Recite* 
Eveiy  Lei*on 

Every  Day 
CnduUc*  Kbdaa]  to  kuCni  col- 
itis on  taliScMt,  ^     „  ^  , 
EMiteef  IW*cn.    9FiDeB<iad- 
bn.     TlicroBdi  Suiiwioo 

HahMut  coutrT  Bf'.    All  idilctic 
van.     Bt.Mil:J]>ka. 

Separate  School 

for  YouDser  Boyi 
For  OiBlnlcd  auloiue.  tiAtm 
Th.  R«.  J.  H.  McKENZie.  LMJ)..  Rector,  Bo.  208 


VALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 

(Accredited) 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 


DcHrtDHntl. 

1  •nnllnent 

.t   tadml.. 

26  Departments 
195    Instmctors 


5625  DitFerent  Students      Excellent  Equipnents 


DEPARTMENTS 

PnpuBtsrr.  Ttmiiat'.  Klndimrtn.  M™t  EdDstiaii. 
tUaiiBl  T«inliw,  ScleatUl,  BlolecT.  CirU  EnciMcriu, 
Cluilc,  Hlslwr  EnsIUh,  Genuw.  Pnnch,  Bpaitiih.  lullu, 
ElacoMoB  ud  OzMloiT.  Hd.Ic  fin*  Art.  Law.  Ptwrmmir. 
HMlial.  Dtnlxl.  Coiniaercl^  PnimaBibip,  PhaDOCCBphr 
■nd  TTpnnltlDC,  Kcrlew. 

THE   DENTAL   DEPARTMENT 

Drfx^m^n 'S^'arUhV.  £-«"  ChlciirirHnX 
MEDIC AI.    DEPARTMENT 


enablca  tlHi  Scliool 


THE  NEW  MUSIC  HALL 
CIVIL   ENGINEERING 


The  expensea  are  made  so  low  ^        ^^ 
that  any  oae  can  meet  them.      ^       ctaio« 

TuKlan  »1»  P"  qHMrtw  olIJ  omIi*.  ^  CoOBOn 

Bo.rJ  »'nJ  lurnlihwl  ronm.  Jl.TIt  <u         (J^'  Valptniso 
iJ.H  o.r  wttT  A  Oni»en!iy 

y,«™.«,dm^.t-^™u™ro,      ■^'^    V^P-mUo.  Ind. 

FREE  Ciialog  giving  fuUB^rUmliui.      ..       pig,^  (end  mo  youi 

or  will*  umw-  ^0   ,,m,j,,„a  ouM 

H.  P.  BROWN.  Prefc.    or    fiS^aevtaw  ol'Venom, 
O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-Pre*.  /' 

The  Fortieth  Y««wal    /  "°*  

wen  SeplemlMr  IT.WU  *     Addnn 


Meatlon  the  Review  oT  B 


Fi  wbeo  writlnt  to  Mboo 


ttbeatl 


Dftectofy 


INDIANA 


GIRI,S 

Academical    and   Preparatory  Scboola— 

Colleges 


$ttdor  ^m 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Qirb 

1M2  N.  Heridlaa  SU,  IndUaaapoUs*  lad. 

Day  School,  160  pupils;  Boarding  pupils,  30. 
Residences,  School  Building  and  Senior  House 
under  one  roof.  Modern  equipment  through- 
out. Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Wellesley 
Smith,  Cornell,  Mt.  Holyoke.  Academic 
courses  for  pupils  not  going  to  college.  Music, 
Art,  Voice  Culture,  Hous^old  Science.  Na- 
tive French  and  German  Teachers.  Bible 
study  in  all  departments.  Eleventh  year 
opens  September  18. 

Miss  PRCDONIA  ALLBN*  n.B.<tenitfD,M^ 


OHIO 


BOYS 
Academical    and    Preparatory   Schools- 
Colleges— Military  Academies 


University  School 

Cleveland,  Oblo  i^bhh^ 

Rccofnzcd  by  Lcadiiif  Eastcn  Colleges  at  Om  of  tke 

Best  Preparatory  Sckoolt  ia  tke  Conatry. 

For  edncationol  purpoeos  and  not  for  prolit. 

Tbe  first  ftlm  of  this  school  Is  to  tHvpare  boys  tboroushly  for 
S2"fi?K'^5''^  2^  per  cent  of  our  gradUAtee  enter  college 
or  teobnioal  school.  Its  desirable  location  In  the  flMit 
ivNirience  section  of  the  city,  and  Its  complete  eQuioment. 
KSdlnS     hoo?*^  decidedly  different  from  the  usual  Sty 

Manual  training  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum 
and  developj  concentration.  Strong  faculty  of  experts. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool.seven-acre  athletic  field,  bowling 
allejrs.     Each  boy  has  his  own  room  in  the  dormitory. 

-  9^  whool  is  certainly  weU  worth  Investigating.  Wrtfee 
for  Illustrated  catalogue.    Addreas  «»«i»»"*hi.     wnio 

■ARaT  A.  PETBan.  Prtaelpa].  7010  HMgh  Atwm. 


Ohio.  G«inantown.  (near  Dayton). 

Miami  Military  Institute 

Thorough  college  preparatory  and  couraee  leodlnir  to  de- 
grees Individual  Ipstnictlon  and  personal  care.  Selected  class 
of  boys.  Commandant  U.  8.  Army  Officer.  Modem  baildiniEa. 
Gymnasium.  Athletics.  Write  lor  catalog.  '^' 

Obvon  OBAFr  Brown.  President.  Box  77. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


BOYS 

Academical    and   Preparatory   Schools- 
Colleges— Military  Academies 


OHIO 


Musical  Colleges 


Dana's  Musical  Institute 

WARREN,   OHIO 

Forty-fourth  year.     Muslo  Uught  In  all  Its  brancbee.    t  im 

fc"^..^°?  private.     Fine  dormitories  for  pupils,     pure  w5» 
fen^'iSil*'''^'  ^^^  »»ealthy.      Superior  fiicultT     fSc  nSSk 
Sifc^^'^J!^  orch«rtral  concert  and  sololsta  every  W.      "«■« 
Btetcb  to  64-pagB  catalogue  blue  book  and 

WILLIAM  H.  DANA.  E.A.M.. 


GiRhS 

Academical    and    Preparatory  Schools^ 

Colleges 

Ohio.  Cincinnati.  Avondale,  Lenox  Place. 

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Limited  in  numbers.  Oollege  preparatory  and  advancHl 
courses.  Special  advantages  In  hajmagee.  lAUsr%Pm]SZ 
tory.  Music,  and  Art.  Preparation  for  foreign  traveL   Addrai 

Mas.  E.  Park  Smith  Millkb  or 
Miss  Emma  Louisk  Pabbt.  AJtf. 


Ohio.  Glendale. 

w^.^^*^5  9^"5«^^  ^^^  Women  SStg^.*-^ 

beautiful  suburb.  Opportunities  for  a  broad  cuitivatioD  witS 
the  equipment  and  necessary  Instruction  to  produce  iroOd  re- 
sults under  the  pleasant  conditions  of  a  home  life.  OataJrcun 
sent  upon  appUcatlon.  Miss  R.  J.  DbVomT^ 


Ohio.  Oberlin. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Miss  B.  B.  Montgomery.  President  Ohio  Kindergarten  Ai 
elation.  IVtocipal.  Courses  in  Oberlin  c5olte^.  poaaD 
19th  year  begins  Sept.  25th.  1912.  For  cataloguTaddrw^ 
SBCBBTABT  Obbblin  Kindbbgabtbn  AssociATioif.  Dr»w«r  Y. 

ISrORTH  CAROLINA 


,     ^  BOYS 

Aoademloal  and    Preparatory   Scboola — 
Colleges— Military  Academies 


^  BINGHAM,  ""fH^ 

^>^COL.  R.  BINGHAM,  SupCv         EstebtlsWd  1793 

ALONE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES^  has  been 
conducted  119  years  by  Thr*«  G*n«r«ilona  of 
m«st«rs»  from  grandfather  to  grandson,  who  have  preparad 
BOYS  for  College  an&  for  Chrletlan  Citlxenehip  evw 
since  1798. 

BINGHAM'S  Single  Story  Pairs  of  brick  rooms,  acp. 
arated  by  brick  parapet  Fire  Walle  have  been  pronooneed 
the  Saftest  Against  Fire  by  Every  Parent  who  baa 

inspected  them,  and  by  every  other  Visitor;  whereas,  in  the 
last  20  years  more  than  1400  pupils  have  peHahed  in 
School  FIrea  in  the  United  States,  all  in  High  Bulldlnga, 
and  many  thousands  have  been  burnt  to  death  in  other 
hiffh  buildinffs.  Sanitation  and  Ventllstlon  pronounced 
the  BEST  by  ISO  doctors.  Average  sraui  of  19  pounds  th 9 
term  of  entrance  accentuates  our  Cllmete«  Fare  and  Care 
of  Pupils.  Militaryi  to  make  Citlaena  and  Men.  not 
soldiers.    Box  5 


r- .  C 


OAK  RIDGE  INSTITUTE 

FOR  BOYS.  61st  Year 

Prepares  for  College,  for  BuslneBs.  for  Life.  A  healthful  atmosphere  pervadm 
this  school.  Ideal  physical  environment.  "God's  Country"— -m  the  foothlUj 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  High  standards  of  acbolarahtp.  Athletics  en- 
couraged. Non-denomlnatlonal.  Board  and  Tuition  $250.00  for  one  year. 

For  catalog,  write 
J.  A.  &  M.  M.  HOLT,  Principals,  Box  13,  Oak  Ridge.  N.  C. 


VN. 


School  principals  value  highly  Inquiries  from  serious  and  Intelligent  magazine  readers  ^ar 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


GIRLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Scboola— 
Colleges 


BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Schools— 
Colleges— Military  Academies 


A  on»-lDcb  MlvirtiMinent  ■lU  a 


Greensboro  Female  College 


BO¥S 

Academical  and    Preparatory   Sc/iooIb— 

Colleges — Military  Academies 


•  Rerlew  of  R«ii«wa  when  *rltlnft  to  •chtwls  mnil  tfi 


The  Reyjew  ot  Reviews  Educational  Directonr 


TENNESSEE— BO  VS 


The  Rfrkw  of  Reriews  Educational  DbectoiT 


TENNESSEE— GJg.CS 


GISJ,S 

Icademical   and    Preparatory    Schools — 
CollegeB 


SRENAU  ^^^It^S^^^l^^^ 

The  unique  comblomtUm  of  tJ3H  tvo  Institulloiu  oOen 
J-btHtRTHjBcollorlKtoulvuitiioa.  ntl3iiMly  vlapled  to  V.-.c 
am™  Kid  Doeds  of  womca.  Mm-J:,  Art.  OrV^ry  mid  Do- 
:iii«ic  BcJooca  mat  flttnd  inlo  tje  slmnOanl  A.  D.  cpuruB  or 

r);iUr  BQd  «[i[::i:]cr.  500  itudenCA  roproBontln-(  :tO  ■taloi  ferd 
jn:!-;!!    couatrla.     Oomplnte    stoir    bi    beiuitlful    ciUlog. 

BRENAU.  Box  U..CBfD«»illa,  Ga. 


BESSIE  TIFT  COLLEGE 

Fonrtbi  GoorgiB 

/iIhJ  Horn*  Sthaol  for  young  women,  in 


mj.     SJBI 


te  worlc. 


ludjne  to  A.  D.  degree. 

Pull   departments   of    Music,   Art,   Exprenlon. 
Hooiehold  Economic*.      Prepsrstory  Department. 

GymnMium  with  [enoii.  bailutboH,  Etc. 

Wiite  (tit  attractive  catalogue  A. 

CHS.  JACK50K.  A.  M.,  LUD„  PreddeBl 


McDtloo  the  Rerlew  of  Rarlcwi  irbeo  vrHtldt  to  KfaooU  ai 


GIRLS 
Academical  and    Preparatory    Schools — 

CoUegea 


AGNES  SCOTT  COLLEGE 

DECATUR  (6  raUes  from  AtlanU),  GA. 

Letters.      Science.      Philosophy. 

Home  Economics. 

RcsdenC  studenti  limited  to  300.    For  catalog,  addrea 

F.  H.  GAINES,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


I  tot  bMt  altBiitloii 
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•r  to  tAoae  of  thmr  contpttiton. 


ESgcaatlr  appotntad  is  n 


The  Georgia  Military  Academy^ 

rhm  Soalh't  Mo*t  SpUndidly  Eqaippmd  Prmp   ScAva/. 

■fa  rcwiHa  KcUerfld,  hmm  wod  nutknul  rapute  And 
aon  of  parmta  vEBhSnx  thv  v*ry  htat  far  thmr  m 
9it,  enltond  honw-Uf^  » tnelier  SRHipa]  vlth  kbuut  mrt  1 
can  uid  nl^t  atndr.  Bsleet  wul  limital.  idea]  SontherD  ell 

Caaan.    UDHair  Deputnwat  ■mdo'  D,  S,  Army  Offior.    Cha— d  A   hr  Vi 
Eicbtmilcafnm  Atlanta,  tbs  heart  of  tba  ScUb. 
COL.  J.  C.  WOODWAKD.  A.  M..  Pr—idmmt.    Cat^mm  JNn^  G». 


QA  high  grade 
school  in  the  blue 
grass  region  of  Ten- 
nessee. Both  Infantry 
and  Cavalry.  Mtst  splendid  equipment 
in  the  South.  A  limited  school  with  a 
teacher  for  each  twenty  pupils.  Careful 
personal  supervision  and  individual  at- 
tention both  in  school  work  and  daily 
life.  Charges,  including  every  expense 
except  uniforms  and  books,  $400.00  per 
year.  For  catalogue  address 
Col.  J.  C.  Hardy,  PiincipKl,  Colniiibit,TciiiL 


GIR1.S 

Acailemical    and    Preparatory    Schoola— 
Colleges 


GIRXS 


Thi>  college  la  the  oldeat  cDllege  for  w 
le  reco^ized  etandojij  of  cicdlencre  m  uie  ^cputb- 
Tncd  by  the  church,  uicl  pAtmitjuvi  by  maay  den* 
uns;  iAnot  operated  to  maW  money  and  tU  rat4«  air 
lan  those  of  any  other  college  at  iti  high  jJassifit 


ted.  Cultured  and  happy  iKmeliie.  Fi  _  _ 
id  well-equipped  buildings.  For  cataltw  and 
miatiDD  BdJren  W£^£YAN  COUfCE, 


.SdkoGb 

IW(.  Comirralory  ^ 
DdiffhtfuUy  1d- 
'  luvc.  nqden. 
-   --^ptetem- 


«  highly  Inqulric*  rrom  Mrioui 


and  lDI*lll|t*nt  a 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

GIRIrS 

BOYS 

Colleges 

VIRGINIA 

BOYS 

BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory  Sehoola— 
Collegea— Military  Academics 

Wmt  ViKoiHi*.  Lawliburg 

Sreenbrier  Presbyterial  g^^-r^^T^liJ^ 

llmne.   DrlekbulldlnBS.slhlcllcUelcl.   Tenr« WSO.  CatBloe. 

CO-BDVCA  TIONA  I, 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Schoola— 
Colleges 

Mleffhany  Collegiate  Institute  fi'd^V 

Por  joaat  men  and  woman.   MUIMrr  ud  ouCdoor  iUo  for 

Randolph-Macon  Academy 

1. 

VIRGINIA. 

BOYS 

Old  Dominion  Academy  JSS, '1^' "^"IS 

or  Uulvenilti-  tad  Buslnen.    Run],  n«r  WlacfaaUr.    Close 
4-iin  iu*vlcj  w  «n  I  rrom  Northern  cil]«.    Idul  rtlmile.  acen- 

HjuanJ  t<.vl.  elevation.    lUte  (200.     ForcaUklofcue,  addiwu 

<Ht  •IMJOO.      Prepare    Air  Colltce    or    Sd^nufTe 
BcUdoU.    Ormnulum.  pbrUcml  cullun  and  nuldoer 
•pom.    TernifclSSO.    t1>ti»«an  openiRFPlamberl7, 

Friat  Bajkl,  V*. 



Staunton  Military  Academy 

4n  Idaaf  Hoatm  School  for  Mamlf  Soya 


ri«i.  LaraattPriaalm  Academy  In  UnUtJSlalmi 
m  old  prrparwd  for  Iha  UnlerrmUlmt, 
III  AtadanU  ~     ' 


l.fiDO  letl  above  sca-lcrel;  pure,  dry,  bradnaoiaualaia  airol  the  lamous  provcrbiaG*  healUi- 

Rand  beautilul  ValItT  ol  iha  Sbenandoah.  Pure  tnincral  Gprinn  waters.  Hiili  mand  tone. 
'«aUl  discipUiK.  MUitari  Irainios  develops  obedience,  health,  manlr  carnace.  Fine, 
shady  lawns.  eii>easively  rquipped  Eymmuiiun.  swimming  pool  alhlelic  park.  All  manly 
tporls  encouraecd.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  In  ckd  air.  Boyslrom  homes  olculiure  and 
refinemeat  Dolr  desired.  Personal,  IndividuaJinstnictioD  by  ourMarWvMtM.  Standards 
ud  tradition  shleb.  leadeBrlinr-tn  Tears  aU.  New  tlZ^OOO  barracks,  full  equipment, 
■bMtutcly  lire-proot.    CliarEcs|3Ea    Hand^me  caulague  tree.   Addie&i 


GAPTAm  WM.  U.  KABI.B.  A.  H^  Princlpol,  SUtaiihiB.  Ta. 


HentloD  ilM  Review  or  RctIsk 
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Academical    and    Preparatory    SebooJa — 
Colleges 


ViiODnA.  Ohattuin. 

The  Chatham  Episcopal  Institute  for 
'  Girls  '-'""'f"  ^^^^"^^^i^r^-  Kyyyt^  ^K!?.^?-?'jiLy' 


"V^ 


qMat 


uclpri.  Box  104. 


V I  HOI  Nil.  Chwldlenllle. 

St.  Anne's  School  for  Girls  (Episcopal) 

Throe  hours  bouUi  of  WaBhlnttloa,  Thonnuth  r-" 


2as 


School  priadpal*  valuo  highly  laqulriH 


GIRLS 

Academical    and   Preparatory     Scboolm— 

Collegee 

^HoUins  CoUe^e^ 

For  Vonngr  ^Vomen    ^ 

FoudedlSfL  Collegecoune  i 
(4  years),  College  Prep«ra-  ' 
tory  (2  years).  MutLc,  Art, 
etc.  Located  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  teven  miles  north  of 
Roanoke.  Seven  hundred 
acres  in  grounds  and  farm. 
Bui'dingfa  equipped  for  250 
students  and  35  oflicets  and 
teacheis.     For  catalogue  and 


TlBOINU,  Blua 


TiaaiHit.  ITnme  itoynl.  In  the  Shenandoah. 
ArHlrio'h  ^'*'  McUngor's  Bchsol  tor  Young    WoBin 
iirOiClgU  „ J fljj^  Termbc^lM  Wed..Sm?ll.  Ion. 

Deauljfiillr  located,  a  hours  trooi  WnahlDctoa.  Ooltop 
Preparatory  and  Special  Counea.  'J"'"-'  ntunbo'  or  hb- 
denlH.  Small  clane*.  Temii  (18S  a  n»r.  Mudc.  Ait. 
Basket  Ball,  Tflnnbi.  Horw-back  rtdln*.  Doni«iic  Scteace. 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 


ireDery.  Elvcftre. 
I    Prcpuaifx)'  ■■< 

Collanc  Coonn. 
1    MuBic,  Art.  Ei- 

I    tnnttc    SdcBc*. 


cMalocua  aiUmi 
p.  HARRIS,  Presldutl.  ROANOKE,  VA. 
Gcrtmdc  H«rrl«  BoMtwrlgfct.  Vle«-Fr»<. 

d  iatalUfteal  maAailDa  laadars  I?- 
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VIRGINIA 


GJRZS  I 

Losadetn/cal    and    Preparatory  Soboola—  i 
Collegea 


GISJ^S 

Academleal   aad   Preparatory  Sohoolt^^ 

CoUegea 


Wirtiand  Seminary  ^^^ 

Incton.  D.  a.    A   nTe  countrr  borne   _  . 
hlathdrlosa  i-JilldRia  tftken  entlral;  In  dwrge.     " 

— .r ■ a  II  iirancho*.     Miulc  neclftL 

leOBScpt.  Id.     Cataj«rii«. 


huJiiir  louiicr. 


tjoo.     isth  u 


*..., 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ??„SS,S!iS: 

b^  lltta.  igiS.     LocMed  In  tlu  Phonindcnh  V&Uer  oT  Vlr- 
SlnU.      Oosurpamed  climits,  boatirul  grounda  uxt  i 
kPPilaUnsnu.     Studeats  from  31  slatea.     Ti 
rupUacoitfir  pnj  tlma.     Send  Tor  CAtaLosue. 


Vraain. 

Stuart  Hall 

(Fomurlr  the  VtTRlnlaPcnulBtDmtuu.)  A  Oburcb  Bduwl 
for  Gtrts  1:1  tii^  Blue  Kldga  \n;i:Dljiln».     IMplomn  (or  gemml 


The  Thompson-Baldasseroni    School 
of  Travel  for  Girls— 12th  Year 

rel  thniu«b  dAt 
.  OclobornUM. 
fB..  Dover.  VTS. 


SlniriiiA  mro  n 
ScoTTTSec-y. 


M  :.B.  W  jkLTBi  W.  Scott. 
FijkKci.  PartL 

Cours  Dwigbt 

PITS  monthi'  mLdance  Hud  iludj  In  Parli:  IhrM  monthi' 
•ravel.     HlKhfflit  refen-nce*.     Addme 
f  i^w  U  L.  OoLiii*N.  DwJsbt  nouM.  EnitlBwood.  N.  J. 
M]la.Mi>iMj(AnHI>iT.3llaulBT>rdDel<«e».Pubi.Prmncii 

MiBs.cHDSMr™.  BoeWn,  WlnWr  HIU. 

Berlin  School  for  Girls  S7"Jll!;"''o2rmTn' 

'>ench.  Art.  Mule.  BEUory.  UUnture.FiinilgDlnTel.   Cpt- 


Teachers'  Ageneiea 
Albany  Teachers'  Ag:eacy  f  ir''^™'o"''™f,''i| 

llie  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency,  "KilT 

Recom  ii^n  1j    teachen    to   cnUeKe«,    putlic   and   priynto 
"™  -Ji'  in  nil  p«tB  d  the  couatrT' 
ft  vioi,„,.^nu  ubi.Lii  !.iiiooU.     WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mir. 

MeaMon  lb*  RcTlaw  or  Kcvlewi  when 


UnclaaaiSed 


ELECTRICITY 

SssSsfflasS^^  h  One  Year 

tnoilj.  SOTtmotwoTiOBkliii,         .  vVVklliJyj 


kCCOUNTING  !S?KpEf jiSK: 
etc..  thorolr  taugbt  M  Eutmmn  Collat*.  Fo^tloH 
lorBr«<lu»tB»o<complo(ocomiie-el»l«iiirM.  Hummiw 
Madoo.     AddrsH.      L  C  UBO.  hi  M. 


i 


Shorl-Stor^r  WrlUng 


nE  nCE  CDBnESPMDEKE  SWMl 


Government  Positions 


COLUMBUH  C0B8£SI>OIDENGE.C0LLE6E,1HASHIH8TOII.  D 


The  University  of  Chicago 

■  ■^.^jp     Comtpondcncc-Studx  Dept. 

HONE  siw-oS:r.7=.ss."JTi'KH 
3IUVI  E'tu.-ssE'"— ~— '"•"- 

iBthYtf        a.afC.tOW.  L)  Chlc^goJH. 
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.GERMAN 
or  ITALIAN 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

^'^^  RoKodial'i  Practical    lingniitry 

,  WltbtBmnMhwUoiibi.Tnn.dvBnrorMOTouiriihl.  Youom 
K™  nlffirj^d»*-^(M'  'ti'iiriSldlj'u"?iio''M''i"'  17'"°  """ 

toa,  PriDcaloa,  C«n»ll.  SrracuH,  MinB«c>l>,  iabtm 
Havkbu.VinmU.  Coloniila,  Mldusu.  Fatdhuh  Mu. 
hatUa,  Si.  Juaaph'*,  U.  S.  Mllitur  Audamr. 


UP-READINGS 


LEARN   JEWELERS*  ENGRAVING 

"■  iw''ii'Il^rii'fc'iilXiVR^'B  '   """"  *      " 


uAk.  CUafaill. 


(    I 


Civil  Service 

'Ji>a-i>oaw«kfDr[T>clcSanil  Tk 

t  mppolorvd  to  food  pntiioai  etwr  in 


Papt,  II.   BprlngflaM.  11—, 


STUDY 


LAW 


BTHIML 


STUDY    JS^,, 

I    A  ill      ComtpoDdence 


rodcwiKy  M  B  weM-palil  prsctldna 
'Itblnygur  snap.   nKecn rear* sic 


prsctldna  ■ttonwj'  U  qakkir 


■  law  ■irthorftlci— nirii  ■(  head' ill'  or'pmli 
•■i-flllos  of  ChlmcD.  MJdhUnD.  WlKonnln.  Ion.  Illln 

Complete  UnlTcndlr  Law  <:onne 


>l  principal*  v>lu<  bltbly  laqulrln  [rom 


■Dd  InteUlgaDt  nuSailna  raadcn    t^' 
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a.m. jwea. till,  i 


Make  the  Farm  Pay 


& 


YOU  uiiJtS? 


KB00t0r«M«T«IDITWlllllK.»^II.H^»fc..Ofct. 

STORT-WRITING 

ITAUCHT    BY    MAIL 


STUDY  AT  HOME 


liHiBil—   aehaol   of   CiiriiprmJi 


Can  fFe  He/p  You 
Choose  the  Right  School? 


The  Review  «(  Reviewi  hu  established  a 
Sdiool  Senioe  Bureau,  aad  wiH  sUly  fumkh 
tnfonnation  to  its  teadera  free  d  chaige,  re- 
gaiding  Schocjt  and  Coileges. 


Vaiitl  kImhI  tod  localit)'  pdxrad;  amouBt  you 
•Cad  to  pay,  ags,  wid  ^ve  lu  anjr  wHntiil  iafotmi 
10  bdp  IB  chone  ibe  HgU  idiooL 

SCHOOL  SERVICE  BUREAU 

McDtlon  the  Rcrlcw  of  R*tI<«(  wh*> 


"Whaty'Doin' 
Now,  BiUr 

You  don't  have  to  ask  that  question 
of  a  trained  man,  because  you  Anof* 
his  poation  is  a  pomanent  one — that 
he  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  conditions 
that  affect  the  antramed  man. 

You  can  always  be  sure  of  a  food  potttion 
and  a  good  salary  if  you  have  the  tptcial 
trtdnmg  that  puts  and  teeps  you  in  demand. 
The  International  Correspondence  Schoob 
will  bring  apmatd  traming  to  you,  no  matter 
where  you  live,  or  how  link  «pare  time  or 
spare  cash  you  have. 

To  learn  hour  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you, 
and  how  yuu  can  easQy  qualify  for  success  in 
your  cAoMn  oct        ■'"  '"    '"""     ~"^ 


the  attached  coupon  todav.  Doing  a 
you  only  the  postage.  You  assume 
UaatioQ.    Do  k  NOW. 


;  IHTESUTIONAl.  CORRESrOKIlEtUX  KHOOLS  ; 


Ipi.KUl  Olonp.Mcn 

'steHtud  Mck ' 

'». 

writlna  to  KhooU  ai 


It  beat  attantloa 


INVESTMENT  BUREAU  LETTERS 

SAMPLES  OF  A  SERVICE   FREE  TO   READERS   OF 

THE   REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS 


D  BLOW  appear  extracts  from  a  few  of  last  month's  letters  written  by  investors  to  the  Rxvizf 
OF  Reviews,  with  the  replies  of  the  Investment  Bureau.    This  service  is  rendered  with- 
out charge.    It  is  required  only  that  readers  treat  all  Investment  Bureau  answers  as 
and  confidential,  just  as  all  their  own  names  and  questions  are  treated  by  the  Bureau 

Address:  Investment  Bureau,  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  New   York  City 


No.  374.     A  PACIFIC  COAST  INVESTOR 

I  have  five  $1000  collateral  trust  bonds  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  due 
1929.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  they  are  worth? 
Can  they  probably  be  sold  readily?  If  so,  is  it  not 
desirable  to  sell  them  and  invest  the  proceeds  in 
first  class  mortgages  here,  dty  and  street  improve- 
ment bonds  and  building  and  loan  association  certifi- 
cates, all  of  which  yield  seven  per  cent,  net  and 
have  been  recommended  to  me  by  one  who  is  called 
the  leading  financial  authority  here. 

I  have  also  five  $1000  first  consolidated  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad. 
Please  inform  me  in  regard  to  these  in  like  manner  as 
in  regard  to  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
bonds. 

A  $10,000  mortgage  on  my  former  residence 
appraised  to  be  worth  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  will 
be  due  soon.  I  think  the  mortgagor  wishes  to  renew. 
I  am  advised  to  grant  it  on  these  conditions:  $2,000 
to  be  paid  next  June;  $2,000  one  year  later;  then 
allow  the  balance  of  $i5,ooo  to  remam  at  7  per  cent, 
as  long  as  the  mortgagor  wishes,  or  until  I  nave  other 
use  for  it.    Do  you  advise  any  different  course? 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  collateral  trust 
4  per  cent,  bonds  can  be  sold  readily  enough,  but 
now  at  only  about  91.  They  have  sold  above  par 
and  the  chances  are  that,  given  more  normal  con- 
ditions in  the  general  market  than  those  now  pre- 
vailing, these  bonds  will  eventually  command  higher 
prices.  They  are  public  utility  securities  widely 
known  and  of  a  high  character.    This  part  of  your 

E resent  investment  we  think,  therefore,  might  well 
e  left  undisturbed  for  the  present.  You  might, 
however,  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  dispose  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  consolidated  bonds.  These 
are  now  quoted  in  the  market  at  approximately  124. 
They  mature  in  1934  at  which  time  they  are  to  be 
paid  off  at  par  so  that  during  the  twenty-two  year 
period  which  will  intervene  between  now  and  matu- 
rity there  will  be  a  gradual  depreciation  amounting 
to  about  a  point  a  year.  If  you  have  not  written 
off  each  year  the  necessary  proportion  of  the  pre- 
mium which  you  paid  for  your  bonds,  taking  it  out 
of  your  income,  and  if  you  do  not  thorou^hlv  under- 
stand how  this  process  of  amortization  is  handled, 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  provide  against  this 


inevitable  depreciation  of  your  princdpal  is  by  get 
ting  out  of  the  bonds  now.    It  seems  to  us  that  yoi 
have  been  well  advised  with  reference  to  the  profxr 
course  to  take  in  handling  the  mortgage  00  yoer 
property,  although  if  there  are  not  personal  ooiiikj- 
erations  arguing  strongly  for  your  adlowing  the  $6,- 
000  balance  to  l^  paid  at  the  option  of  the  mortgs^ 
you  might  find  it  desirable  to  arrange  for  the  liqmda' 
tion  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  mortgage  in  equal 
annual  instalments.    We  should  say  that  for  tfar 
present  you  would  do  better  to  consider  some  othr 
different  types  of  investment,  rather   than  to  pu: 
any  larger  proportion  of  your  funds  into  mortgafcs 
We  have  frequently  expressed  the  opinion  that  to 
get  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  6  and  7  per  cent,  oc 
securities  issued  in  convenient  maturities  one  cu 
scarcel}^  do  better  than  to  buy  carefully   cboscs 
street  improvement   bonds.     We   assume   that  k 
would  be  a  simple  matter  for  you  to  get  issues  of  thb 
kind  in  )^our  own  locality,  making  it  possible  for  >-oc 
to  familiarize  yoiu'self  personally  with  the  g^enl 
conditions  under  which  the  bonds  were  issued    It 
takes  much  more  careful  discrimination  to  select 
meritorious  buildine  and  loan  seciuities  than  almost 
any  other  kind  we  know  of.    We  can  only  say  that 
such  means  of  employing  funds  are  most  suitable  for 
those  who  are  contemplating  home  ownership  ani 
that  associations  of  the  local  or  neigh borbooat>ix 
are  everywhere  considered  best.     You   would  be 
following  the  best  investment  practice  if  you  carried 
diversification  a  little  bit  further.     Good   puhfic 
service  corporation  bonds  naturally  suggest  tli»ih 
selves  in  this  connection.     There  are  a  number  of 
high-class  issues  secured  on  properties  in  your  ovm 
state  which  are  free  of  taxes  there. 


No.  375.     FROM  ECUADOR,  SOUTH  AMKRICA 

I  have  a  United  States  Steel  registered,  ten-sixt>'- 
year  5  per  cent,  sinking  fund  bond.  What  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  title?  Please  give  me  your  opinion 
of  these  bonds  as  an  investment  for  a  salaried  worker. 
I  would  also  like  your  judgment  in  respect  to  id 
investment  I  made  some  time  ago  in  first  mort^ases 
on  irrigated  farms  in  Colorado.  I  am  now  desiro(» 
of  investing  another  small  amount.  What  interes 
should  a  man  in  my  position  seek  to  acquire?  I  visli 
the  security  to  be  good,  of  course. 


Continued  on  page  36 
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Thk  directory  wiU  be  made  up  of  reputable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  brokers 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiiy  coocenung  the  in- 
stitutions advertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  questionable  character. 
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You  Want  a  Bond 

To  pay  the  largest  income  obtainable  with  safety 

To  pay  that  income  with  uniform  regularity 

To  be  an  easily  negotiable  security 
either  for  loan  or  sale 

To  be  redeemed  prompdy  when  due 


The  service  of  N.  W.  Halsey 
&  Co.  is  to  select  for  its  cus- 
tomers, from  the  great  variety 
of  bonds  offered  it,  those  bonds 
which  best  fill  all  these  reqixire- 
ments. 

This  service  requires  a  great 
deal  of  investigation,  the  nature 


of  which  is  described  in  a  book- 
let we  woxdd  like  to  send  you 
— "  Service  to  Bond  Buyers.*' 

If  you  are  not  now  a  bond  buyer, 
this  booklet  will  also  show  you 
why  bond  buying  is  a  safe, 
economic  and  profitable  way  of 
saving  and  earning  money. 


Ask  for  Booklet  R-yi  and  July  Price  List 


N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  WaU  St. 


PHOADELPHIA 
1421  CkattantSt. 


CHICAGO 
U  Sdit  ft  AdMt  Sb. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  CaUrornU  St. 


We  deliver  bonds  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  our  risk 


It  is  to  your  adTantage,  when  wrlttng,  to  eiplaln  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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Conservatism 

Is  a  factor  of  large  impor- 
tance in  the  safe  and  profita- 
ble investment  of  money.  It 
is  a  check  against  imptdsive 
decision,  and  a  restraint 
against  hasty  action,  so 
often  the  excuse  for  ill-ad- 
vised investment. 

It  will  pay  you  to  keep  in 
mind  that  while  the  earning 
power  of  money  fluctuates, 
being  sometimes  low  and  at 
other  times  high,  the  com- 
mon sense  rules  of  conserva- 
tive investment  are  Ijard 
and  fast,  and  are  not  to  be 
violated,  under  any  condi- 
tions, without  inviting  the 
chance  of  serious  loss. 

In  these  days,  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  from  4>2%  to 
6%  on  investments  of  high 
standard,  why  should  you 
take  uncalled  for  chances? 
Why  not  confine  yourself 
to  the  purchase  of  sotmd 
investment  bonds? 

Do  this  by  exercising  proper  judg- 
ment, investing  ocJy  in  those 
issues  recommended  by  an  expe- 
rienced and  reliable  investment 
banking  firm;  such  a  firm,  for 
example,  as  has  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  carefully  investigating 
plants  and  properties,  both  as  to 
their  true  value  and  earning  power. 

Write  for  Bond  Circular  No.  971 

"  Conservative  Investments" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

IiiTettment  Bankers 

43   Exchange  Place,  New   York 

State  Mid  JaoMS  Ste^  Albuir 
SO  Coatr»M  St.,  Boston 

72  WMt  Adaim  St..  Cbicago 

Membon  New  York  Stock  F.Tchamo 
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The  word  "registered"  in  the  title  of  your  Unitetl 
States  Steel  bond  means  that  your  name  is  a  matter 
of  record  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  itself,  and 
that  it  is  to  you  only  as  the  refi:istered  holder  oif  the 
bond,  or  to  your  order,  that  the  interest^  and  prin- 
cipal are  payable.  The  designation  ' '  ten>sixty-year  " 
means  that  the  final  date  of  maturity  of  the  bond  e 
sixty  years  after  the  date  of  issuance,  in  this  case 
April  I,  1963;  but  that  the  corporation  has  reserved 
the  right  to  redeem  the  bonds,  in  whole  or  in  pan. 
before  the  date  of  maturity, — in  this  case  on  any 
interest  date  ten  years  after  the  date  of  issuance,  or 
after  April  i,  1913.  It  is  provided  that,  if  this  r%ht 
is  exercised,  1 10  and  interest  will  be  paid.  The  term 
'*  sinking  fund  "  means  that  there  is  a  certain  anKwat 
of  money  set  aside  by  the  corporation  each  year 
for  the  retirement  of  the  bonds.  With  the  dteri 
Corporation  the  amount  is  $1,010,000,  this  beiii{ 
applicable  until  April  i,  1913  to  the  purchase  oi  the 
bonds  in  the  open  market  at  not  exceeding  no  ax»d 
interest.  After  April  i,  1013  the  fund  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  by  lot  at  iia 
the  coupon  bonds  to  be  drawn  before  the  rceistercd 
bonds.  United  States  Steel  5*s  are  considereaamotf 
the  best  industrial  securities  of  their  kind.  Althoogn 
there  might  have  been  circumstances  under  whidi 
we  should  not  have  regarded  them  suitable  for  >-oiir 
purposes  in  the  first  instance,  we  see  no  reason  now 
why  you  should  not  continue  to  hold  them,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  with  the  additional  sums  yoa 
have  available  from  time  to  time,  you  seem  disposed 
to  diversify  your  investments.  If  we  may  assume 
that  your  investment  in  the  mortgages  on  irrigated 
farms  was  made  through  some  one  competent  to 
judge  of  the  underlying  values,  we  know  of  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  prove  sati^actory  to  hold  for  in- 
come. You  should  not  find  it  difficult,  situated  as 
you  are,  to  get  at  least  5  per  cent,  on  your  money 
with  no  cause  for  concern  about  its  safety.  High 
grade  public  utility  securities  are  among  the  be^ 
yielding  this  rate  of  income. 


No.  376.     A  RAILROAD  MAN  IN  NEW   MEXICX> 

I  am  a  railroad  man  able  to  save  a  small  amount 
of  money  each  month.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
best  way  to  invest  it. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  like  yours  it  is  usually 
found  that  a  good  sound  savings  bank  is  the  best 
place  in  which  to  put  money  away.  One  or  two  alter- 
natives might,  however,  be  suggested.  One  is  the 
purchaseof  good  bonds  that  are  issued  in  small  denom- 
mations, — as  low  as  $100,  or  in  rare  instances  as 
low  as  $10,  New  York  City  bonds,  for  exaniple,  being 
obtainable  in  the  latter  small  amounts.  The  other 
alternative  is  the  purchase  of  standard  securites 
on  the  instalment  plan,  or  as  it  is  more  often  re^ 
fcrred  to,  the  partial  payment  plan.  This  kind  of 
investment  facilities  is  offered  by  only  a  compara- 
tively few  responsible  banking  houses.  It  would  be 
necessary,  therefore,  for  you  to  use  a  good  dea\  of 
caution  in  choosing  a  banker  with  whom  to  trust  vour 
savings  as  they  became  available  from  month  to 
month.  One  danger  in  buying  on  instalments  comes 
about  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  until  the  stocks  or 
bonds  are  completely  paid  for,  they  remain  in  the 
possession  of  tiie  banker  and  that  in  the  event  of 
the  latter *8  failure,  the  buyer  would  appear  to  occup>- 
the  position  of  an  unsecured  creditor. 


Busy  bankers  give  personal  attention  to  Inquirers  tbey  know  to  be  serious   K9* 
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Proved  Bond  Investments 

When  a  serial  bond  issue  has  been  outstanding  for  a  period  of  time  its  safety 
can  be  readily  tested  by  a  study  of  its  record  of  promptness  in  principal  and 
interest  payments.  As  an  investor,  you  can  ask  nothing  more  satisfactory  than 
that  the  company  shall  have  been  uniformly  beforehand  in  providing  funds  to 
pay  off  and  cancel  maturing  bonds  and  coupons.  The  quality  of  the  invest- 
ment is  thus  convincingly  "proved.** 

We  offer  at  this  time  a  block  of  an  issue — origbaHy  marketed  a  year  ago — of 

6%  Timber  Bonds 

secured  by  property  which  represents  an  actual  investment  of  nearly  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  issue.  The  first  serial  installment  of  principal  has  already  been 
paid,  and  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  sinking  fund  as  early  as  February  suificient 
to  take  care  of  the  next  installment  due  July  I  st.  The  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany have  shown  a  substantial  surplus  over  principal  and  interest  requirements 
in  spite  of  an  unfavorable  lumber  market.  The  price  of  these  bonds  is  par 
and  accrued  interest,  and  we  strongly  recommend  them  for  July  funds. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  734N,  also  offerings  of 
other  proved  investments 

Peabo^flbi^iilefiiig  &Co. 

(Established  1865)  105  S.  La  Salle  Street  Chicago 


t 
I 

! 


The  Safe  Investment  of  Your  Money 

In  considering  the  investment  of  your  money  the  Very  first  require- 
ment is  the  security  of  the  principal.  There  are  other  features,  of  course, 
but  fundamental  security  is  foremost.  The  proper  selection  of  an  invest- 
ment bond  which  has  this  primary  qualification  requires  technical  knowl- 
edge. Naturally  and  necessarily  the  experienced  banker,  whose  constant 
business  it  is  to  investigate  securities  of  all  kinds,  is  possessed  of  this 
technical  knowledge. 

If  you  are  considering  the  investment  of  funds,  and  will  state  your  re- 
quirements in  the  way  of  interest  return,  maturity,  and  amoimt,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  our  latest  circular  containing  a  list  of  well  secured  bonds. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  AA. — 14^ 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 

Fifth  ATenoe  Brancht  London  Office, 

5th  Ato.  &  43rd  St.  33  Lombud  St.*  £•  C. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $239000,000 

Deposits,  -  -  -  -  178,000,000 


It  U  to  your  adTmnCage,  when  writing,  to  esplmin  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  ReTlews 
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INVEST  YOUR  FUNDS 
in  a  stock  with  a  long  dividend  record 


E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 

PORTLAND,   MAINE 

Well-Known  Manu&cturere  of  Ruatless  Bronze  Wire  Screens 

Has  earned  over  'S%  for  the  part  18  rears 

COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND  RECORD 

894  and  1895 8%  Cash  Dividends  190s 8Ji%  Cash  Dividencb 

"  '  -      "  10%      "  "  1906  and  1907 16%       "  " 

.  -UM%       "  "  '9<^ ?5%  Cash  and  Extn 


1896  to  1899 

'90C.... 

1901  and  1901 


..!«% 


1909.. 


n  Cash  and  Extra  _ 

1904 8%       "     Dividends'  191 1 -10%      "  " 

January  to  April,  1912 Rate  of  10% 

The  Preferred  Pays  6% 
We  reoonunend  this  stock  ss  an  exceptionally  attractive  tnvestnent 
Full   Informatloa   concwnins   this   offer  on  request.        S<aid   for   drcnlar   No.  M 

BAYNE,  RING  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 


New  Railroad  Loan 
Yielding  S.15% 

SL  Lms  SHthwesteri  hilwiy  Systm 
Stephwille,  Kirth  &  Swlk  \tm  lt.ll 
first  lbrts«e  Gumted  6sM  5s. 

Dated  JhIt  1,  1>10  Da*  Job  1.  IMO 

Inlanit  paraU.  Jaauarr  aod  Jnlr.  in  N>w  Yatk 
tZoBVoB  bnada,  (1.000  auh— bnad.  12,423,000 


«1E^^ 


That  btmdi  are  ui  absolute  fint  m 

and  Hamilton  to  Conmnohc,  Toui 
valuable  income-pralucing  milcwe  ol 
"Cotton  Belt"  property.  Besides 
ditionaUy  GUARANTEED  both  as  I 


Stephenviile  mortvHge  i9  absolutely  "closed"  and 
nomon  Ixmds  will  ever  be  available  to  investon. 
The  bonds  ranlc  as  a  choice  underlying  lien  and  the 
"  factor  of  safety  "  is  great  and  increasmg, 

Pri»-S7V-i  and  (nianat      YUldiiir-5.1S% 


D.  ARTHUR  BOWMAN  A  COMPANY 


Bnay  InDkars  ftlve  [MtKiaBi  ai 


THE  GATEWAY  TO  PANAMA 

AND  THE  NEW  RAILROAD 

LEADING  TO  IT 


An  illustrated  booklet 
describing  the  tUiang- 
ing trend  in  the  wodd's 
commerce,  and  bovr, 
with  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  best  harbor  on  the 
Gulf  is  coming  into 
its  own. 


5en//rei 


Mecargei.  &  Co. 


Inqulrcn  thar  koow  ti 
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Conservative 

6% 

July  Investments 

Comewatbm  Should  Be  (he  Gui^ng  Prindple  of  Every  Inoeshr 

We  recommend  as  an  excellent  type  of  conservative 
investment,  combining  safety,  stability,  income  and  converti- 
bility, 6^  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds,  in  denominations 
of  $500,  $1,000  and  $5,U00,  secured  by  the  following  downtown 
Chicago  store  and  office  buildings: 


WtMtmiafr  BaSiB»g— 

Looted  M  tiM  3.  W.  Corasr  of  Monroe  »ni  D»r- 
born  St*.  A  lO^torr  building  In  ibe  Immsdiata  vl- 
elnltr  of  the  moM  Important  banklag  InstltuUonB. 
■onouDded  br  MOM  o(  tbs  Ureiat  oBloe  bulldlnga 
■nd  retail  ettabltsbmenta  In  tua  ell]'  —  ona  block 
from  Slat*  eireet. 

Tha  BoiKtii  ara  Bnarantaed,  a<  to  prloclpal  and  In- 
terflOt,  br  responilblfl  men  wortb  orer  two  million 
dollara.^olaIlnuB,STBO.OOa  Total *alueo[Hear- 
U;,  11.800,000 — mom  thi^n  double  (be  amount  of 
tbebondbuUA.  /.rtc  101  anJ  Intm^ 

tbrnmhy  ihdUbir— 

8.  E.  Comer  Barriaoa  and  I^  Salle  Sta.— a  Taln- 
ab]«  corner  In  tbe  loop  district  ot  tblaolt^. 

""■'  " — ■■ a  tbe  obUgatloD  ol  aucceaiful  and 


WmbttT 

LcFatrd  on  l^  Salle  Bl,  batmen  J« 
Knd  Van  Biimi  St.,  oppoelt«  tbe  Obicago  Board  of 
Trade,  In  tbetliwaclaldMrlMaf  ablCBgo. 

Tbe  boDda  are  gnwantaadt  aa  to  Inlcreat  and 
prtnclpal.  br  mm  of  larse  maana.  Total  Isaiw 
KBtUXC  Total  ralne  of  aecuritf,  ■l.KXI.UOO— mora 
tban  double  tbe  amonnt  o(  tbe  bond  luue. 

/■rice,  101  onrf/ntaiwC 


■n  BlTd. 


B.  B.  Corner  of  Uadlson  and  OIlDtoa  Sta., 
opposlle  tbe  Chica^  A  Nortbwestera  B.  EL  Depot. 

Total  Coane.  ttUUDa  Total  Becnrllr,  MTft.OI»_ 
more  Lban  double  tbe  amount  of  tbe  bwd  taane. 


JMo.,  100  »m4  InUnmt  PiUim.  lOO  and  tnimmt 

Thirty  Years  Without  a  Dollar  Loss 

We  have  sold  this  class  of  securiiies  exclusively,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  for  any  client 

You,  as  K  July  invesfor.  are  entitled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  thousands 
of  conservative  investore  who  have  been  purchasing  inveslmcnla  of  ua  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  Their  collective  judgment  of  what  constitutes  conservative  investments  with  sub- 
stantial income  and  convertibUily  should  be  a  splendid  guide  to  you  when  planning  your 
July  investments. 

It  is  our  custom  to  repurchase  securities  from  our  clients,  upon  request,  at  par 
and  accrued  interest,  less  a  handling  charge  of  1  percent,  thus  making 
them  readily  convertible  into  cash. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  detailed  information  describing  these 
and  other  conservative  investments.      WtHm  tor  Jaly  Circolar,  No,  t30B, 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

MORTGAGE  *«»  BOND  BAN  KERS 

.KSTABLISMED  IttAS 

STRAUS    BUILDING  CHICAGO 


Hplain  Ibal  rou  ai 
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To  TieM  About  5.60%  We  Offer  Ton 


St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway  Company 

First  Terminal  &  Unifying  Mortgage 

S%  Gold  Bonds 

A  First  Mortgafle  on  new  terminal  propertiet  at  St. 
Uuii.  Mo.,  and  FoftWoith.  Tex.,  cort  $2^.000.  and  of 
great  strategic  value  to  the  Company. 

'  A  direct  or  collateral  lien  on  substantially  all  the  rail- 
vtm  and  other  property  of  the  Company,  "nr^ntii^  about 
l,/46  milei  of  main  Kiie,  branches  and  trackage  righls, 
together  with  terminals  and  terminal  rights,  subject  to  prior 

liens. 

The  Railway  travenes  one  of  the  moit  resourceful  and 
rapidly  growing  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  eaminos 
show  a  surplus  over  fixed  charges  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1912,  estimated  at  $1,700,000. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Crcular  No.  48 

Rhoades  &  Company 

M«aib«n  New  York  Stock  Exchaiic« 

45  Wan  St.         Bankers         New  York 


New  York  Telephone  G), 

Pint  aad  General  Mortgtge 

4>^  %  Gold  Bonds 

The  assets  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
'  Company,  after  the  introduction  of  the 
!  procreeds  of  this  issue  of  bonds,  as  re- 
ported by  the  President,  will  exceed 
$230,000,000,  or  more  than  (3)  times  the 
$69,000,000  outstanding  of  this  issue,  plus 
$3,567,000  of  prior  liens. 

Net  earnings  of  nearly  (5)  times  interest 
charges;  the  nigh  character  of  the  secu- 
rity and  the  certainty  of  a  broad  market 
make  these  bonds,  in  our  opinion,  desir- 
able for  institutions,  estates,  and  conser- 
vative investors. 

Price  on  application  to  jrield  about  4.54% 

Qrcular   No*  974  on  afipUcathn 

George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

14  Wall  Street     y        Rookery  Bldg. 
New  York  Chicago 

Boston      Phila.      St  Louis      San  Frandsco 


ARTIAL  lA^TMENT  iT-JiK 


& 


IJ 


©W^ 


0\X    ^'^  purchase  ktsh   grade 

BONDS  on  EASY  IN- 

STALLMENTS. 

"lloU  can  use  OUR   PLAN  to 
^  protect  yourself  from  pan- 

^  ic8  or  o^er  drprcMiona. 

can  increase  your  income. 


■y 


ou 


Write  fnr  further  partkmktrt. 
DEPTC 


R.  Tynes  Smih  Jr.,  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
Mrnnbtn  of  Mr  BaUlmon  Stock  £irc>ai»» 


Six  Per  Cent  Net 

(SEMI-ANNUALLY) 

First  Mortgages  on  Improyed 

Residence  and  Business 

Property  in  Seattle, 

Title  Absolutely 

Guaranteed, 

with  policy  of  Title  Imuranoe.  E^andpal 
and  interest  collected  and  renuHed  in  New 
York  exchange,  taiet  and  fire  imurancr 
attended  to  during  the  life  of  the  loan, — 
all  at  no  cost  to  you.  Fire  inturance  col- 
lateral with  every  loan. 

We  Have  Never  Had  a  Mortgage 

Foreclosure. 

.  Write  to-dtn/  for  lUL 

SEAHLE  TRUST  COMPANY 

Ineprporated  nnder  tiM  Tniat  CoBipaiiy  Aet{ 
No  BaAkteff  Depaitimt 

Central  Bnildingr 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Continuity  of  ImpreaAion  Meana  Succosaful  Advertlaliig 
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BiiliipiiPiMiliilP 


For  July  Investment 


We  own  and  offer,  for  the  partic- 
ular consideration  of  those  who 
find  themselves  in  funds  during  the 
July  distribution  period,  the  securi- 
ties listed  below,  having  selected 
them  from  our  July  list  as  being,  in 
our  estimation,  most  attractive  for 


ISSUE 


investment  purposes  at  this  time 
The  securities  offered  are  those  of 
municipalities,  and  large  corpora- 
tions which  have  had  most  success- 
ful records.  Each  issue  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  this  house 
and  bears  its  recommendation. 


RATE 


*  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Registered  3X^ 
t  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 4    % 

tCity  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa 4X% 

American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee  Co. 

Cumulative  Participating  Preferred  Stock  .  6  % 

American  Tel.  and  Tet  $100  Certificates .  .  4  ^ 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pac.  Ry.  Debenture  .  5  % 

X  Milwaukee,  Sparta  &  Northwestern  Rwy .  Co.  4  % 

fWest  Penn  Traction  First  Mortgage    ....  5  % 

t  United  Coal  Bond-secured  Notes 6  % 


PRICE  AND 

ACCRUED 

DUE         INT.  OR    YIELD 

DIVIDEND 

1913-1914  3.40% 

1942        101.50  3.92% 

(4.00% 
Serially  i     to 

(4.05% 


Market 
1929  92.50  4.60% 
1932  Market25.20% 
1947  Marketi4.30% 
1960  97.00  5.20% 
1920-1925  100.00  6.00% 


*  Tax  exempt  in  Massachusetts.  t  Tax  exempt  in  Pennsylvania.  2  Subject  to  change, 

t  Ouaranteed.  principal  and  interest,  by  Chicago  &  Ncrthwestem  Railway  Co. 

Circulars  descriptive  of  these  issues  will  be  sent  upon  request  We 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send,  when  issued,  our  July  general  circular,  No. 
251,  which  gives  a  brief  description  of  a  more  extended  list  of 
offerings. 

This  house  carries  at  all  times  a  large  list  of  municipal  bonds,  tax  free 
in  the  various  states  issued.  These  bonds  are  offered  at  prices  to 
yield  from  3.40  to  4.50%. 


Sinem  ihm  vrganimatiom  of  ihis  kotum  thmrm  ka» 

a  day'm  dmiay  in  ihm  paytmmnt  of  miihmr  ihm  pritk' 
f  or  inimrmmt  of  amy  mmemriiy  it  ham  hromw^ 


dpai 


J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc 

94B  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CmCAGO  PHIIJU>ELPHIA 

First  NatlooalBaULBUi.      Roal  blala  Tkust  AUc 


NEW  YORK 
«7Wan5lr«*t 


BOSTON 
Kobii.  FtelMr  4  Co.,Ine» 


iilii(liiiifliiiiiiiiiiyiilii(liflii!i«iiiiiiiiiillifliMiilifl» 


It  la  to  your  advantag*,  whon  writing*  to  explain  that  you  ara  a  reader  of  the  ReWew  of  Rerlewe 
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The  Bond  House  for  the 
Conservative  Investor 

The  conservative  investor  used  to  be  satisfied  with  the  moderate 
income  afforded  by  bonds  yielding  3  to  4  per  cent.  In  these 
days,  a  higher  income  with  equal  safety  is  not  only  desirable 
but  attainable  through  the  service  of  the  representative 
American  bond  house. 

Among  the  attractive  securities  that  appeal  to  thrifty  men  and 
women  as  sound  and  profitable  are  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
public  service  corporations,  jdelding  5  to  6  per  cent.  The 
marvelous  development  of  our  country  in  recent  years  has 
given  particular  value  to  bonds  of  this  character. 

The  service  of  E.  H.  Ro//ms  &  Sons  is  essentially  for 
conservative  investors. 

Our  prestige  and  reliability^  with  which  bankers  through-- 
out  the  country  are  familiar y  are  the  result  of  thirty-six 
years^  successful  dealing  in  investment  bonds. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  our  clients  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  and  general  conditions. 

All  bonds  we  buy  are  first  thoroughly  investigated.  We 
make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  proposition  back  of 
the  bonds.  If  it  measures  up  to  the  Rollins  standard, 
we  purchase  the  entire  bond  issue  outright,  and  offer 
the  bonds  to  our  clients  at  a  moderate  profit. 

When  you  are  looking  for  investment  bonds — public  service, 
railroad  or  municipal — that  will  assure  you  a  satisfactory  in- 
come, communicate  with  us. 

Write  for  the  July  number  of  the  Rollins  Magazine,  which  deals 
educationally  and  interestingly  with  the  factors  of  this  country's 
development,  and  aims  to  encourage  and  direct  conservative 
investment.  The  Rollins  Magazine  will  be  sent  free  to  investors 
on  request.     Also  ask  for  circular  No.  564. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Founded  1876 

INVESTMENT  BONDS 

BottoB  New  York  Chicago  DenTer  San  Francitco  Loft  Asfalat 

4 

It  U  to  your  adyantafte,  when  writing,  to  eiplaln  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  ReWew  of  Reviews 
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^SeattleS^to?^. 


I 


The  Scuidiiurua  Amcncan  Bank  in 
Seaule  hu  the  largeM  Mvmgi  depoat* 
in  the  NonhwoL  It  inntet  Saving! 
[^xaiti  b)r  mail,  upon  which  it  pay) 
4%  btcmt,  compounded  ■cmi' 
■noually. 

The  Sctodioaviaa  American  Bank 
loant  moner  on  impiovad  Seattle  Real 
Ertale.  and  alwayi  hai  good  6  K  and 
7%  Fint  Mortgage!  tram  which  the 
inveMoc  may  chooie  at  par  and  accnied 
interot.     Coupon  (onn ;  inltfeit   half 


Scandinavian  American  Bank 


SEATTLE 


U.S.  A. 


Sudden  Breaks 

in  market  prices  ate  discOQCerting 
to  Ihe  investor  who  hasn't  time  to 
keep  in  dose  touch  with  conditions. 
They  emphasize  the  need  o(  keep- 
ing some  money  invested  in  secur- 
ities that  never  fluctuate  in  value, 

50/  M.C  Trust 
/O  Certificates 

SlOO  DeDominatioDa  and  moltiplea  thereof 
Optional  Maturitiea  30  dajra  to  one  year 


They  are  issued  at  par  and  mature 

at  par.   Both  principal  and  interest 

guaranteed. 

Write  (or  our  monthly  maeatine.  "Work- 

ing  Dollan"  and  booklet  describing  the 

security  back  o£  out  certificfttia. 

Mannfactin-erf  Commercial  G>mpaar 

297  Broadwa.7       .      •       -      New  York 


Buay  ImnlHra  give 


Now  to  Accumulate  $1,000.00 


THROUGH  26,000 
POST   OFFICES 

to  the  attention  of  more  than  a 
million  readers  each  month,  the 
200,000  copies  of  the  REVIEW  OF 
REVIEWS  bring  a  unique  summary 
and  discussion  of  investment  news  and 
principles.  The  benefit  to  sensible 
readers,  sound  bankers  and  honest 
corporations  is  now  a  matter  of  record 
Correspondence  from  any  such  is 
invited. 

The  Review  of  Reviews 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York 
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Modest  Investors 

need  special  service.  They 
need  our  odd  lot  facilities 
and  they  need  our  Partial 
Pajrment  Plan. 


J[ohnMuir&(o. 

SpecuustsIn 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

M*ntb*i*  JVw0   Y«rk  Stock  Exckatigm 
71   BROADWAY,  NBW  YORK 


Are  yon  Satisfied 
with  your  Investmenb? 

Do  j«>  receive  joor  iotcreit 


b  jov  capital  abwhitelj  Mfc  ? 

Cauontiire  imMlon  the  wodd  orer  pot  ■  pwd 
proportioa  of  ihor  hokfinp  in  FiiH  Mortpgei  ea 
Real  EMbIb.     All  inratmenl  cxperii  advite  llsi. 

WaduDgtoi,  D.C.,  Real  EsUte 

■  die  bat  wcuatiF  (or  Hoe  kiad  of  mooqi.  The 
boiM  of  the  Federal  GoKnuncnt  i>  ndepsidail  of 
Uhor,  Stock  Mukd  or  aDy  local  condiboiu  which 
•tfcct  other  codununilie*. 

We  ota  Rnl  Tnnl  (mortg^ce)  notei  beaiing 

6%  Interest 

■ecurcd  hr  tighlr  denrable  WMhaigloB  propotiei 
n  daoomatiaa*  oi  »500.00  up. 

Do  not  loie  income  I7  delaying.     Write  now. 

C.  B.  HIGHT  &  CO. 

GtlMStrMt 


It  l(  to  your  >d*anta8*,  whan  writing,  (o  eiplaln  that  rou  are  a  nadcr  of  the  Rerlew  o(  Rerlawa 
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Stop  the  leaks  in 
your  accounting 

There  is  much  waste  in  ^  ordmary 
bookkeeping  rbutine,  waste  of  tune,  usdess 
transcribing,  repetition  of  eotiies,  etc.,  and 
there  is  also  risk  <^  error,  of  falsification. 
Bookke^>ers    sometimes  default   because 
there  is  no  automatic  check  on  their  records. 
Our  Safeguard  Ledgers,  bound  or 
Loose  Leaf,  save  one-third 
of  your  boolckeepet'a  time.    They  are  selE-proving, 
eliminate  thousaixk   of   operaliixu,   locate   enon 
quickly,  incrcaK  the  difficulty  of  falafying  accoimti. 
and  afford  you  a  conciK  aul  compteheiuiTe  itory 
of  your  butineH  any  time  you  want  it 
How  they  safeguard 

Bri^y,  by  making  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impOMi- 
ble,  to  poit  to  ledger  accounti  any  itemi  which 
have  not  been  paued  through  books  of  oritpnal  entry, 
wilhoutiuchentiiea'showiiigup'in  the  Trial  Balance, 
thereby  affordng  a  check  which  b  bvaluable. 
This  check  involvei  no  extra  work,  h  is  automatic. 
And  a/hen  yoa  want  statistics 
from  your  ledgers 

as  to  volume  of  busbeaa,  income,  oidgo,  collections, 
assets,  liabilities — comparative  figures  by  months  or 
territories — they  do  not  have  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
books  by  a  laborious  process.  In  Safeguard 
Ledgers  they  are  quickly  available  without  any 
interruption  of  current  work.  Also,  potting  may 
continue  inunediatdy  after  the  first  of'the  month— 
without  delay. 

Used  by  Standard  Oil  Company 
Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co..  Diamond  Match  Co., 
Cudahy  Packkig  Co.,  and  over  5000  other  pro- 
gressive and  successhil  business  houses.  Safe- 
guard Ledgers  represent  the  most  efficient  system 
of  accounting  eitlant— labor-saving,  setf-proving, 
statistical,  simple. 

A  Safeguard  Ledger  with 
Proof  Book  for  $2S 

If  it  is  not  aD  we  claim  for  it,  you  aay  retum  it 

•I  nui  ewieiue:  sot  moaev  paid  ui  wlU  be  ] 

ledgen  occompliih. 


My  refunded. 


Wa  know  wbsl  oi 
one,  Mnd  for  our 
Tl»«y  willeoBrinM 

Safeguard  Account  Company 

Sat*gaard  Lajggr  Dtpartment 

Chiago  New  York  BoMon 

3uile947.29S.LiSJIeSl.      27Ced«St.      <9F«fctJSt. 


Property   Investment 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 


[n  The  growth  of  Washington  it  steady 
31  and  continuous  and  it  offers  an  un- 
usually tempting  iield  to  the  con- 
servative investor. 


ing  popularity  as  a  residential  cdty 
its  contiiiued  growth  is  not  a  matter 
of  speculation  but  an  assured  fad 
rn  I  Invite  direct  correspondence  with 
iU  capitalists  or  others  who  would  tie 
interested  in  some  high-class  business 
properties  profitably  leased  at  liigh 
rentab  and  sure  to  increase  iargeiy 
and  rapidly  In  value. 


FRANK    WALTER 

301  Colorado  BnildlnK,    Wuhinston,    D.  C 


^  Here's  Where  Yonr  Profits  Are  Smg  ^ 


YOU  WANT  OUPPlNOa  ABOOT 
Ctutetlui  Bctenee,  lon^rj,  trona.  good  rotOa.  tuMloB.  la- 
FP^lSfS?-  '^^^  punUbmeat.  tiTlculiin.  polar  iii|ilii»ihM 
the  PUllpplnes,  Poclo  Rico.  Uie  NIcftrKilK  CUkLrotSc  au- 
chlnw.  ■utomobllas,  wlrrtBM  teleerapbT.  TmcdmUDO,  ■qidil 

OTHE  R  fitJBJEOT,  or  about  rouncU,  man  1,000  didiT  oFwv- 

pspentindyOOirsekJ]'  and  moatblr  iDuulneiT  rrao.aiT-' 

.. —  <...k — ■_y-<(. — r.^g  Buiflmu,  P.O.r —  —----*    - 


).  Box  3SIe.  Bonoa,  Hh*. 


AUTHORS 

Having  MSS.  available  for  BOOK  inue,  nbrnk 
copy.  Careful  reading  do  charge.  Artistic  woric- 
manjhip,  if  accepted,  cloth  bindings  only.  Rcadii^ 
absolutely  necessary.  T]^  Roxbinll  PtL  Co.  (bt.) 
BeatDa.  Maaa. 
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"Munsejr's  Magazine  Financial  Department   is   saving 
thousands  of   dollars    for   investors  by  its   timely   advice.*' 

— Writes  a  Contractor  and  Builder  in  Columbui,  Ohio. 


LETTERS  like  the  above  are  received  in  great  number.     Tliey  are  significant  n 
diat  th^  coi^nn  faith  in  the  Financial  Department  of  Munsey's  Magazine.     A 
proDunent  New  York  btmking-man  writes : 

"  I  nwfl  cttUinly  approve  of  the  Financial  DqMrtmcnt  b  Muiuey*t  Magazine.  It  leenu  to  be 
wdt  conducted  and  aJong  lines  which  miut  appeal  to  the  readen.  The  many  (candak  which  have 
been  diKloaed  in  the  lait  three  or  four  yean,  due  to  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails,  ihow  the  necesnty  for 
the  conductiiig  of  mch  a  department,  and  it  leema  to  me  thai  you  ate  confernng  a  great  benefit  upon 
your  leaden  by  indrucdng  them  in  the  careful  lae  of  their  lavingi." 

"  I  hire  beta  quke  uUerotHl  in  "  Muiuc)''i    Maguine   tiu    foi 

ibcFiiuocUl  D^MTtmsiloi  Mun-  jreui  fouod  ■  pl«ce  both  in  mj' office 

•ey*!  eia  wks  it  kwiguUioa  «d  wd  •>  n;  tMme,  tad  while  I  coiay 


I  p4raciiiari]r  take  Mid  K*paet  ih 
pCToml  opiniooi  of  the  FnuDCM 
Editor  from  tbe  ri 


pM«d  to  b*al  $5,000  M  »I0;000 
n  ■  f  uniai  p««)Kt  wid  aik  yen — 
«»c."-A  d^MbNew  Yort  Oly. 
"  Thank*  to  your  Fuuicial  Dc' 
DartBwat  (ot  die  poatcn.  1  con- 
■  fine  thing  tot  the  pubJK 

.   ~fe»f».  "^ 

IdH,  ud,  bol  of  all,  eooitriKtive."^ 
A  ri  ill  r  idottifiad  wkh  a  Ruoaboul 
Mwuilaclory  in  Columbui,  Ohio. 

"Will  yoaplcaMadnemehow  ■  keen  readei  of  fouraiticlc*  n 

ID  BtcM  ifrr  ihoutuid  dollan  in  thcr  began   to  ippew,  wd  I  an 

>     CJTe  Mire  a  large  numbo'  of  people  have 

derived  valuable  infocmatiofi  iron 
iSem." — A  reads  in  Monvihirc, 
Oaada.  Scodaod. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  MONEY  TO  INVEST 

read  the  Fmancial  Dqwftment  ot  Mmucy'i  Magazine.  Thit  department  compriMt  q>ecial  article*  of 
an  infonnative  or  cautionary  nature  that  deal  with  the  entire  range  of  approved  invedmenti,  from  leal- 
cMale  mortgagei  and  tavingvbank  depoiils  to  railway,  munidpal  and  goverrunent  bondi. 

Alio  an  Answert  To  Correspondent!  section  that  oflers  timely  and  hel[rful  advice. 

Keep  ai  touch  with  this  dqwrtment  each  month;  it  has  aided  others,  some  day  it  may  serve  you. 

IS  Cents  a  Copy 

Jit  all  news  standi  or  tent  direct   hy  publisher  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  FRANK  A.  MUNSEY  COMPANY,  175  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York  City 


Plena*  mendon  Ihe  Rerlew  a(  Review*  whan  wrillnt  to  adv*ttl*«ra 


The 


of 


The  Way  to  Solve  the  Problem 
of  Comfortable  Whol 
Living 

The  New 

Suburb 


^  A  series  of 
articles  by  high 

authorities  on  the 
pbaming  and  build- 
ing of  the  ideal  town. 

Beautifully  illustrat- 
ed with  photographs 
of  model  towns  and 
homes  in  Ejigland 
and  America. 


In  the  July  Number  of 

SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 

$S.OOaymmrs  26e.  €i  nmmhwr 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
N«w  York 


The  Garden  Cities  of 
England 

BY  FREDERIC  C  HOWE 

President  of  the  People's  Institute,  New  York 


**  Tkis  it  diglaiKl*8  latest,  poaaibly  ker  fi^eal- 
est,  contrilMition  to  the  city  problem,  lo  the 
housing  of  the  wofkingmen,  the  clerks,  and 
the  moderately  wdl-to-<lo  classes  oi  the 
great  cities.** 

Modd  Towns  in  America 

BY  GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY 

Architect  of  the  Sage  Foundation  at  Fonest  HiOs,  L.  L 

An  account  of  '*  the  first  serious  attempt  in 
America  to  formulate  the  subject  of  city  and 
town  planning  under  our  native  conditions 
and  to  meet  our  distinctive  problems/* 

The  New  Suburb  ^  the 
Pacific  Coast 

BY  ELMER  GREY 

One  of  the  Best  Known  Architects  of  the  Coast 

A  survey  of  the  many  beautifid  suburbs  from 
CeJifomia  to  Oregon. 


The  Heart  of  the  Hills 

BY  JOHN  POX,  JR. 

Momitain  Climbing  in  Alaska 
by  a  Woman — Dora  Keen 


Beautifollyi 


with  pbolOfiriipl»  b|r  llie 


Continuity  of  Impression  Means  Successful  Advertitinft 
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Her  income  was  "  tens  of  thousands  a  3rear." 

She  went  to  work  in  a  laiuidry  and  lived  on 
her  -wages. 

She  was  Bryn  Mawr*8  tnost  ^urited  horse- 
woman and  a  daring  swimmer. 

She  loved  life,  she  loved  people,  most  of  all  she 
cared  for  the  workers  who  sufier. 

"Her  heart  was  aflame  with  the  passion  of 
living  and  changing  things  that  ought  to 
be  changed." 

It  cost  her  life. 


American 

MAGAZINE 

15  CENTS  A  COPY— NOW— AT  ALL  NEWS-STANDS 
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|]^^BOOKS 


Everybody  Can  Now  Afford 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

Of  course  you  have  heard  of  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books,  and  that  its  production  was  the  crowning  achievement 
of  a  long  life  of  usefulness. 

Dr.  Eliot's  idea  was  to  put  within  the  limits  of  a  single  book- 
shelf a  work  which  would  include  every  powerful  idea  that  has 
ever  moved  the  human  race ;  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
human  intellect  as  a  geologist  traces  the  development  of  the 
earth;  to  include  the  greatest  achievements  in  literary  expres- 
sion ;  and  to  present  the  whole  in  a  form  that  would  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  busy  men  and  women. 

This  was  a  daring  conception,  beset  with  enormous  difficulty 
in  execution.  It  would  have  been  impossible  of  completion  by 
any  other  than  a  scholar  of  the  most  profound  attainments. 

The  work  was  finished  by  Dr.  Eliot  three  years  ago.  Its 
production  was  a  historic  event  in  literary  achievement;  it 
stands  today  as  a  work  without  a  parallel  in  literature.  Thou- 
sands of  sets  have  been  sold  in  de  luxe  form,  in  magnificent 
and  expensive  editions. 


¥ 


Continuity  of  li 
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BOOKS 


When  we  undertook  to  publish  the  Five-Foot  Shelf,  it  was 
Dr.  Eliot's  idea  that  a  popular  edition  should  be  issued  at 
a  price  that  would  put  this  set  of  books  within  easy  reach  of 
everybody. 

New  and  Popular  Edition  at  a 

lar  Price 


Populj 


We  have  just  issued  a  Popular  Edi- 
tion of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

If  you  do  not  possess  this  famous 
work,  now  is  the  time  to  obtain  a  set 
at  the  price  of  a  collection  of  mid- 
summer novels. 

This  edition  is  printed  from  the 
clear-cut  plates  used  in  printing  the 
fine  de  luxe  editions.  It  contains 
every  book,  every  word,  that  is  found 
in  the  expensive  sets. 

The  Popular  Edition  is  printed  on 
first-class  paper,  and  substantially  and 
attractively  bound. 

The  Book  Bargain  of 
the  Year 

You  should  not  miss  the  opportimity 
to  obtain  this  world-famous  library  at 
a  price  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  an  ordinary  set  of  books  of  the 
same  number  of  volumes. 

Why  You  Should  Own 
This  Work 

The  practical  value  of  the  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  books  to  any  reader  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost. 


It  is  the  autobiography  of  civiliza- 
tion, written  in  the  words  of  those  who 
have  made  civilization  what  it  is. 

You  will  find  in  it  the  underlying 
thought  of  great  movements;  the  ideas 
that  stand  as  the  foundation  stones  of 
politics,  religion,  science,  literature 
and  human  culture. 

Dr.  Eliot  says:  "I  believe  that  the 
faithful  and  considerate  reading  of 
these  books  will  give  any  man  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even 
if  he  can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen 
minutes  a  day." 

Write  for  Descriptive 
Booklet 

An  attractive  64-page  booklet  de- 
scribing the  Five-Foot  Shelf  will  be 
sent  in  exchange  for  the  coupon  cut 
from  this  advertisement.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  and  we  will 
forward  the  free  book  at  once.  At 
the  same  time  we  shall  furnish 
particulars  of  the  Popular  Edition, 
with  information  as  to  prices  and 
terms. 


Wm  want  a  fmw  mxp9rimnemd  tpmeial  rmprm^mntatipms  in  good  loeaiitimm 
to  rmprm—nt  am  in  thm  Jittribation  of  thm  Popular  Edition.  Writo  dirmct 
to  our  main  officm  in  Now  York  or  apply  poraonally  to  any  branch  of  Hem. 


*     i 


P. 


F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 

PubUshen  of  Good  Books 
New  York 


R.  R.  7-12 

P.  F. 
COLUER 
St  SON.  Inc. 

416  W.   13th  St.. 
N«w  York  Citj  . 


Please  send  to  me  by  mail, 
free  of  charge,  the  64-page 
booklet   describing  The    Eliot 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 


Name. 


Address. 


Ple«M  m«nHoii  th«  R«Ti«w  of  ReWewt  when  wiittng  to  adTortlMrs 
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f\P  course  she  just  "loves"  such  a  soup  as  this.  For  where  is 
^^  a  youngster's  heart  at  meal  time?  Or  anyone  else's,  for 
that  matter?  And  what  satisfies  this  universal  longing  any 
better  than  one  of 

^cmfMi^  ioups 

It  may  be  the  clear  nourishing  Bouillpn  or  the  more  substan- 
tial Chicken  Soup  or  Mutton  Broth  with  its  delicious  full-flav- 
ored stock  and  tender  meat;  or  any  of  the  inviting  Campbell 
"kinds".  They  are  all  appetizing  and  wholesome;  all  easy  to 
digest  Every  one  of  us  would  sleep  sounder,  wake 
brighter,  and  work  easier  if  we  relied  more 
on  these  perfect  soups  to  complete  the 
evening  meal. 

Try  one  tonight  and  see. 

21  kinds         10c  a  can 


te 


Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 


•  ReHew  of  RcTlei 


.  when  wrldnft  (i 
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Cantlautly  of  Imprculon  Meant  SuccaMful  AdTViUInt 
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The  Fanless  Man  Wears  B.  V.D. 

WHILE  Others  ply  fans  and  mop  faces,  mumbling  and  grumbling  at  the  heat,  the 
wearer  of  E.  V.  D.  is  cooUsi.     In  his  Loose  Fitting  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirt, Knee  Length  Drawers  or  Union  Suit  he  is  free  from  the  irriuting  discom- 
forts of  sunvmer  heat.      B.  V,  D.  Underwear  is  made  of  light,  durable  woven  materiilt. 


SuccshIuI  AdTutlilnl 
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Pboto^aply 
with  the 
bother 
left  out. 


No.  1 A  Pocket 

KODAK 

Slips  easily  in  and  out  of  an  ordinary  coat  pocket 
Snap,  it  is  fully  extended  and  in  focus.  Snap,  the  pic- 
ture is  made.    Snap  and  it's  closed  again. 

Carefully  tested  meniscus  achromatic  lens,  accurate  shutter;  day- 
light loading,  of  course.  Made  of  aluminum,  covered  with  fine  seal 
grain  leather.  Kodak  quality  in  every  detail.  Loads  for  twelve  expos- 
ures.   Pictures  2ii  x  4!^  inches.    Price  $12.00, 

Other  Kodaks  I5.00  to  |ioo.oo.  Brownie  Cameras,  they  work  like  Kodaks,  |i.oo  to  |ia.oo, 
All  are  fully  described  in  the  Kodak  catalogue  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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Ask  Our 


Motor  Department 


Write  to  this  department  about  your  motor,  or  the  type    of  motor  you  think  of   buyine, ; 

automobile  problems  that  confront  you,  technical  or  otherwise.     Write  also  as  to  the   suitabotty 
whereabouts  of  any  kinds  of  accessories,  or  motoring  literature. 

We  have  added  to  our  staff  the  most  competent  technical  authority  we  could  find  to  rive  this 
to  readers  of  the  Review  op  Reviews.    No  charge Jor  answers,  which  will  come  promptly  by 
Such  answers  as  we  consider  of  special  interest  to  other  readers  will  also  be  printed  below. 

Address,  Motor  Service  Bureau,  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  New  York  City 

CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  MOTOR  SERVICE  BUREAU 

CONDUCTED  BY  ALBERT  L.  CLOUGH 


No.  mo. — I  have  just  received  an  electric  car 
fitted  with  an  Edison  battery,  and  am  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  hnd  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
do  grade  work;  in  fact,  it  stalled  on  my  driveway, 
a  rather  steep  slope,  though  my  meter  showed  my  bat- 
tery to  be  nearly  fully  charged.  Was  the  battery,  in 
fact,  not  properly  charged?  Would  you  advise 
changing  to  a  lead  battery?  What  is  the  record  of 
the  Edison  battery  in  gracie  work? — Pasadena,  Cal, 

We  are  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  you  have 
exp>eriencea  any  trouble  of  this  kind,  as  the  Edison 
battery  has  an  excellent  record  in  hill  climbing, 
as  well  as  under  all  other  practical  conditions.  While 
there  may  have  been  some  abnormal  source  of  fric- 
tion in  some  part  of  your  car  we  think  this  unlikely 
and  can  only  attribute  its  refusal  to  climb  the  grade 
you  speak  of  to  a  failure  properly  to  charge  the  bat- 
tery. This  is  not  unlikely  as  the  average  garage 
attendant  has  had  comi>aratively  little  experience 
in  the  charging  of  Edison  batteries  and  the  person 
who  charged  your  battery  may  not  have  understood 
the  requirements  of  the  Edison  cell.  We  fancy  that 
your  trouble  was  removed  soon  after  writing  us  by 
a  proper  charge  being  put  into  the  battery.  We  do 
not  believe  that  you  will  need  to  exchange  this  bat- 
tery for  a  lead  battery,  as  practical  experience  indi- 
cates the  Edison  battery  to  be  fully  equal  to  all 
reasonable  requirements  which  can  be  made  up>on  it. 


No.  1 1 12. — My  car  is  a  heavy  one  and  the  clutch 
troubles  me  by  slipping  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will  not  pull  the  car.  This  clutch  is  of  the  cone  type 
and  becomes  so  hot  from  slipping  that  the  leather 
becomes  very  dry  and  the  engine  spins  around  with- 
out transmitting  any  power.  What  can  I  do  to  make 
this  clutch  hold  better? 

I  am  using  38  x  5K"  tires  and  should  like  to  in- 
quire whether  their  use  makes  the  car  pull  harder  than 
it  would  if  36  X  4 >^"  tires  were  used. — Wyoming,  III. 

The  trouble  with  your  clutch  may  be  that  the 
spring  which  forces  the  cone  into  the  fly  wheel  is  so 
weak  that  it  does  not  produce  sufficient  friction 
between  the  two  parts  to  permit  the  load  to  be  car- 
ried, or  it  may  be  that  the  leather  band  is  so  badly 
worn  and  in  such  dry  condition  that  it  does  not  grip 
the  fly  wheel  surface,  or  there  may  be  a  combination 
of  these  two  conditions.  We  presume  there  must  be 
some  means  provided  for  increasing  the  tension  of 
the  clutch  spring,  and  if  there  is  such  an  adjustment 
you  should  make  use  of  it  and  try  to  stiffen  the  spring 
so  that  it  may  act  forcibly  enough  to  hold  the  two 
clutch  members  together  more  strongly  than  at 
present.  If  adjustment  fails  to  secure  the  desired 
results  it  may  be  that  the  clutch  spring  has  lost  its 
temper,  in  which  case  you  may  require  a  new  spring. 


or  the  old  spring  may  be  re-tempered  so  that  it  will 
do  the  work.  If  the  leather  band  is  badly  worn  down 
so  that  it  is  quite  thin,  it  will  make  the  spring  actioa 
less  effective  than  it  originally  was,  and  you  may 
have  to  have  a  new  leather  band  of  the  proper  thick- 
ness, applied  to  the  clutch  cone.  If  the  band  is  not 
burned  or  worn  too  thin  to  be  usable,  but  is  hard  and 
unpliable  you  may  be  able  to  improve  its  condition 
by  treating  it  with  castor  oil  or  neat's  foot  oil.  Grease 
and  machme  oil  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  leather  band. 

The  use  of  the  38  x  5M"  tires  calls  for  a  stronger 
pull  on  the  part  of  the  motor  than  would  the  use 
of  the  smaller  tires.    The  effect  of  the  use  of  larger 
tires  is  slightly  to  "  gear  up"  the  car.    In  other  words. 
the  car  runs  faster  at  a  given  engine  speed  than  with 
the  smaller  tires  and  for  a  given  distance  travelled 
the  engine  makes  a  fewer  number  of  turns  when  the 
larger  tires  are  employed.    The  larver  tires  permit 
you  to  travel  faster  on  level,  smooth  roads  but  de- 
tract from  the  hill  climbing  power  of  the  car.    The 
effect  of  the  difference  in  tire  size  should  not  be  very 
great,  however.    Possibly  under  some  conditions  ol 
road  the  s}4"  tires  absorb   more   power  than  the 
4K"  tires  and  other  road  conditions  the  opposite 
may  be  the  case,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  power  absorbed  by  the  5-K" 
tires  and  the  4K"  tires  should  be  at  all  noticeable. 
The  difference  in  diameter  of  the  two  sets  of  tire* 
does,  however,  make  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 
"gear"  of  the  car. 

No.  1 1 20. — I  am  a  farmer  thinking  of  purchasing 
a  motor  car  and  am  writing  you  for  advice.  Among 
my  requirements  are  the  following:  A  car  to  ac- 
commodate myself,  my  wife  and  three-year-old  child, 
probably  a  car  of  the  roadster  type;  a  car  with  full 
width  of  track,  as  I  have  sand  near  my  gate  that 
"sticks'*  half  the  cars  that  tackle  it,  nearly  all  of 
them  being  of  the  56"  tread;  a  utility  car  in  which 
I  can  bring  home  a  supply  of  ice,  a  few  small  castings 
or  ordinary  farm  supplies  without  marring  its  finLn; 
a  car  with  rather  high  road  clearance,  as  in  touring 
on  the  plains  I  have  to  traverse  roads  with  deep 
ruts  and  high  centers;  a  car  capable  of  being  run  suc- 
cessfully in  the  deepest  sand,  over  flooded  roads  and 
through  chuck  holes  and  over  water  bars;  a  car 
designed  more  especially  for  pwwer  than  for  speed 
and  one  that  will  be  adequate  for  hard  pulls;  a  car 
that  will  operate  successfully  under  excessive  sun 
temp>eratures  and  under  changes  of  altitude  from 
3,500  to  1 0,000  feet,  in  an  excessively  dry  atmosphere. 

The  cars  used  here  have  developed  frequent  trans- 
mission troubles  and  from  observing  the  friction 
drive  cars  I  have  become  somewhat  prejudioed  iu 
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Mack   Saurer   He^vitt 

ProTcd  b]>  11  jaa  of  nal  luc        Proved  b^  17  jroui  ofral  uk  Pnmd  b)'  loycin  of  ml  vte 

"  Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  world  '* 

You  want 

1.  Proof  of  value. 

No  other  proof  equals  Mack,  12  years;  Saurer,  17  years; 
Hewitt,   10  years  of  actual  commercial  use. 

2.  Perfect  adaptation  to  your  business. 

We  build  ten  sizes  of  trucks — load  capacities  i  to'  10  tons  — 
with  all  styles  of  bodies.  An  exactly  right  size  and  style  for 
each  kind  of  work. 

No  other  concern  is  so  well  equipped  and  organized  to  meet 
all  the  transportation  needs  of  every  business. 

Consult   our   Engineering   l>epailmeiit  freely  —  either  directly,  by  personal   call   or  coire- 
spondencc,  or  through  any  ot  our  represenlalives. 

Send /or  our  literature 

International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices:   Broadway  and  57111  New  York  Works:   Allenlownrai   Plainfield  N  J 

Sales  and  Service  Stalionn;     New  York,   Chicago,  Philadelphia,   Boston,   Cleveland,  Cincinnati 

Buffalo,   Baltimore,   Newark,   S(  Louis,   Atlanta,    Kannas  City,   Denver 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  other  large  cities 
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Does  Your  Delivery  Service 
Advertise  Your  Business? 

Electric  Delivery  Wagons  will  give  you  a  higher  name 
and  fame  among;  the  entire  community.  The  sight  of  an  Electric 
Delivery  V/agon  is  a  positive  relief — it  is  so  clean,  noiseless,  dignified 
and  efficient.  It  suggests  to  the  public  that  the  merchant  who  uses 
Electric  Deliveiy  Service  is  the  sort  of  merchant  to  trade  with. 
This  is  one  big  advantage  to  you  in  using  Electric  Vehicles — the 
valuable  amount  of  advertising  which   their  use  will  bring  yoa. 

Ellectric  Delivery  Wagons 
Will  Save  You  Money 

One  Electric  will  do  the  work  of  several  «clually  in  op«ration~taenca  it  ia  economical  fc» 
horte-drawn  wagons  — henca  you  can  maka  70"^  kind  of  Bervica  which  nacmsltataB  da- 
mote  and  qnicker  dallveries.  quant  slope.     Any  drivar  now  in  your  aaxptaj 

can  quickly  and  aaslly  learn  to  op«rata  an 
An  Electric  Delivery  wagon  is  not  Eloctiic—yoo  don't  have  to  break  io  naw  man 
affecied  by  the  elements,  heat  or  cold — it  does      to  learn  your  routea. 

not  have  to  rest,  one  day  in  five,  like  a  hard      „  .  .        „.         -.,<-. 

worked  borae.  PoMTer  for  Operating  Electnc  Vehicles 

is  cheaper  than  that  for  any  other  type — and  b 
An  Electric  consumes  power  only  when      is  constantly  decreasing  in  cost. 

r*-  /n/ormalioH  Bureau  of  this  Asiociation  will  gladly  send  you  inUr- 
tiUng  lileraiure  about  Eleclric    Commmial   Vehicles.     Write    today. 

Pabltc  lni«re«t  and  prlval«  advantage  iMtb  favor  tbe  Eleotrlo 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK,  124  W.  42nd  St.  CHICAGO  « 

CaiitlBuliy  or  Impreulon  Mean*  Succeiaful  Adverddat 
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"What  do;yDU 

know  dboul 

Electric  Vehic 

Batteries? 

We  don't  put  this  question  in  a 
captious  or  aggressive  spirit — but 
we    want  you    to    ask   yourself — wh 
really  know  about  storage  batteries  ? 

Do  you  base  your  judgment  upon 
or  upon  results  secured  in  actual  ser 

Advertising  pages  are  full  of  "clain._ j 

learn  about  results  from  the  owners  of  "Elec- 
trics" and  the  manufacturers  of  the  cars;— Ask  them. 

The  Four  Famous  Vehicle  Batteries  are  the 

* '  Bxfbe  "-"  Wl2cap-Exibe  " -**  XEbin^fixibe  " 

and  the  **1ronClab»l£xfbe"  Battery 
Here  Are  Some  Facts  About  Them : — Not  Claims^Facts 

1. — The  23  leailing  manufacturers  of  electric  vehicle*  u»e  and  endorse  lhe»e  "  EXf&C  " 

bstteries.— Why  t 
2. — The  van  majorit]'  of  all  pleasure  "  Electrics  "  are  equipped  with  them. — ^Why> 
3. — They  are  manufactured    by  a  company    having    (wenty-four   years'  experience   in 

making   storage  battenea  and  whose  works  are  the  largest  in  the  country  devoted 

exclusively  to  the  battery  business. 
4. — They    will   run   your  electric  cat — pleasure  or  commercial  —  more   miles  with  less 

attention,  at  less  expense   and  with  greater  continuity  of  service  — ihan  any  other 

battery  made. 
5. — They  will  not  quit  on  hills  nor   in  starting  heavy  loads,  and   they  give  satisfactory 

service  in  hot  or  cold  weather. 
6.— They  can  be  recharged  at  a  reasonable  cost  and   require    minimum  attention  to  be 

kept  in  good  order. 
Don't  you  think  it's  a  pretty  safe  deduction  that  these  batteries  are  llie  dependable  ones  for  your 
"  Dectiic  "  i 

The    "ItOnClaO-ExlCC"  Book  and  the  "£xi6e"  Book  tell  you  all  about  these  batteries. 

THEELECTRIC  STORAGER«TERYCa 


"  JEXlDe  "  D*i»B  la  NewYoik.  PliiUdelphi«.  Bo.ion,  Chicaso.  Otv-^Lnd,  S(.  Li>u».  Dci 
SmFrwwiKM.    880  "jExiDC  "  Di.mbuior.,     "  EXlBC  *'  In-P^tionCo.! 
The  "ExlOe"  bMlt=r>  Eoiicnilion  «nd  lighlint. 
Please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  wrlilng  lo  advertisers 
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™H^9  trdeanTourwr'the 

rrnSl  L'QDio  Venkek  way 

T»     j.ii  '"^t*  today  for  free 

XSOttle  trial  bottle.    It  wUl 

■p  save  you    time    and 

JClCC  money   and   will  en- 
hance the  value  of  your  car. 

BUFFALO     SPECIALTY    CO. 

B3-G  Liquid  Veneer  BuUdioE. 
Butfdo.  N.y. 


HOME  OIL.  oar  i 


their  favor.  I  have  the  notion  that  the  frictioft  drin 
pulls  better  in  sand,  that  it  will  traverse  mouDtaio 
roads  where  other  types  of  transmUsion  fail  and  thu 
it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  novice  drivn 
However,  friends  in  the  east  advise  me  that  friclicn 
driven  cars  are  little  known  there  and  that  I  haii 
better  stick  to.  the  conservative  and  generally  iiv<l 
sliding  gear. — Las  Cructi,  N.  Mac. 

Manufacturers,  as  a  class,  have  not  yet  madcsfKc- 
ial  efforts  to  produce  cars  particularly  fitted  fa 
use  in  rough  mountainous  country,  as  thett  has  no:, 
as  yet,  been  a  very  great  demand  for  this  cla»  o) 
car.  Some  few  manufacturers,  however,  half 
taken  account  of  the  growing  demand  for  tar- 
adapted  for  use  in  sandy  and  mountainous  counirv 
where  questions  of  practical  utility  are  of  great« 
importance  than  high  sj)eed,  and  luxuriousncse  ot  a[r 

Kintment.  Wc  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  uu-- 
ve  to  have  a  car  built  partly  upon  your  own  speti^- 
cations  in  order  to  secure  just  what  you  w^nt.  We 
do  not  know  the  gauge  of  vehicles  in  your  part  <i 
the  country,  but  quite  a  number  of  manufacture 
will  furnish  a  60"  tread  on  their  pleasure  cars,  and 
probably  a  somewhat  wider  tread  on  specificatim. 
Certain  manufacturers  furnish  a  so-call«l  truck  bca 
or  utility  body  which  can  be  fastened  on  to  the  rearo' 
the  body  space  in  place  of  the  detachable  tonneau  or 
rumble  scat,  and  we  think  vou  will  have  no  difficultv 
in  obtaining  a  body  capable  of  carrying;  thegoods 
you  speak  of,  if  you  will  specify  your  require  moots. 
The  ordinary  standard  type  of  pleasure  car  being  in- 
tended for  use  on  comparatively  smooth  road$  hai 
rather  too  small  clearance  for  safe  use  in  your  couo- 
try.  A  few  manufacturers  who  sell  cars  in  the  west 
have  brought  out  special  high  clearance  models,  but 
we  think  in  ordering  a  car  you  should  specify  the 
amount  of  clearance  you  require  and  find  out  if  the 
manufacturer  can  meet  your  requirements  bc^orp 
placing  an  order.  You  evidently  require  a  car  with 
a  very  wide  ranee  ot  gear  ratios  and  especially  a  car 
with  an  extremely  low  gear. 

One  important  advantap^  of  the  friction  drive  a 
that  it  furnishes  a  very  wide  range  of  speeds  and  j 
lowest  gear  which  is  very  low  indeed.  As  moM  ot 
these  friction  driven  cars  are  of  the  chain  drive  type 
it  is  usually  easy  to  secure  an  extraordinarily  low 
gear  by  the  use  of  proper  sprockets  and  you  should 
specify  what  you  require  in  this  regard.  While 
we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  air  cooled  motors  azr 
not  successful  in  extremely  hot  climates,  we  think  that 
you  will  find  that  a  water  cooled  motor  has  a  sook-- 
what  greater  margin  of  cooling  ability  under  extremr 
conditions  and  we  should  advise  you,  in  orderiiif:  i 
car,  to  specify  that  the  radiator  be  of  unusually 
large  capacity,  especially  if  there  is  no  circulating 
pump  installed  and  we  are  inclined  to  recommend 
a  pump  circulation  with  a  radiator  of  unusual  capac- 
ity. As  you  are  to  operate  this  car  in  widely  vary- 
ing latitudes  wc  think  you  should  specify  a  carbureter 
which  is  adjustable  from  the  scat  and  one  which  ii 
provided  with  an  adjustable  means  for  supfdying 
It  with  more  or  less  heat. 

While,  as  your  friends  have  informed  you,  the 
friction  drive  is  comparatively  little  used  in  the  east 
there  is  no  question  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  highly 
satisfactory  service  and  that  it  possesses  the  ad\'aD- 
tages  which  we  have  spoken  of  above  of  furnish- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  speeds  dbtributed 
through  a  wide  range.  Not  even  a  four  speed  slid- 
ing gear  transmission,  as  ordinarily  designed,  givrs 
so  large  a  range  of  gear  ratios. 
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FOR  AUTOnOBILES 


Do  you  ever  blame  your- 
aelf  for  big  repair  bilk? 
You  ought  tOt  unless 
you've  taken  care  to  buy 
good  oiL  .-', 


."  r    OIL    ^  •. 


*  aod  k 


t.  Uok 

both  on 

Sold  by  quality 


dealers  everywher 
Our  booklet,  "  Motor  Lubrication," 
contain*  valuable  information  on 
the  care  of  your  engine^  Sent  in 
return  tot  your  dealer's  name. 
CMTia  A.  H.w>,  66  Pte*  SitMt,  K.  T. 
DmalMTii  Wriu  far -atlp  SiW  plan 
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DIXON'S 

MOTOR  GRAPHITE 

will  cure  your  friction  trouble* 


THIS  RUDY  MADE  eARAGE 


ONLY 


'7422 
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SKAR8.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO..  CHICAOO.  ILE. 
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THE  EVERITT-IN  A 
CUSS  BY  ITSELF!! 


THE  EVERITT  "SlX-ta,"  FULLY  EQUIPPED,  ftSSO 

ir  you  are  famiiiar  with  automobile  values,  you 
know  that  for  some  time  there  has  been  two  classes 
of  motor  cars.  One  was  the  $  1 500  type,  represent- 
ing reasonable  price ;  the  other,  (he  $4000  class, 
representing  quality  o(  the  very  highest. 

The  EVERETT  "  Siit-48,"  then,  ia  in  >  class  by 
Itself,  for  it  sells  for  a  sensible  price,  yet  its  ma- 
terials are  identical  with  the  cars  in  the  $4000 
class ;  and  the  only  appreciable  difference  that  ex- 
isted between  the  cars  of  low  and  high  prices  was 
in  (be  materials  used. 

Chrome-Nickel  Steel,  used  entirely  in  the  con- 
struction of  (he  EVERITT  "  Six-48,"  is  about 
three  times  stronger  than  ordinary  steel  and  Is  very 
near  unbreakable  and  unwearable.  Any  mechan- 
ical engineer  will  tell  you  (he  same. 

On  (be  word  of  a  grea(  steel  expert  we  claim 
that  no  car  in  the  world  selling  below  SSOOO  uses 
an  amount  of  Chrome  Nickel  Steel  equal  to  the 
EVERITT.  If  you  Intend  to  invest  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1600  to  $2000  for  a  car,  we  say  buy 
a  six-cylinder  car,  but  we  emphasize,  buy  an 
EVERITT  "  Slx-48." 

It  will  cost  you  but  $1850  fully  equipped.  You 
can  pay  two  or  three  limes  this  sum,  but  you  will  not 
get  ■  car  two  or  three  times  as  good.  No,  or  even 
a  fraction  better. 

From  any  standpoint,  appearance,  materials,  me- 
chBnica1,etc.,  etc.,  the  EVERITT  "Six-48"at$  1850 
recognizes  no  superior  no  mat(er  what  the  price. 

WriU  for  catalog. 
THE   METZGER   MOTOR  CAR   CO; 

I0»  HOwudcM  Ava. 
DETROIT  MICH.  U.  a.  A. 
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Such  perfect  service  will  make  a 
new    saying   for  you  —  "all  the 


PIhm  mention  the  Ravlcw  of  RmIcw*  when  writing  to  mdTe 
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Highlands  of  Ontario/canada 

Inchidiiix  Orillia  u>d  CodcIucIuiib,  Mtukoka  Lafcca 

Lake  of  Baft,  MaKaoeUwui  River,  Alfanqniii  NatioaaJ  Faik 

T»ni«g»nii,  GeargHui  Btj,  Kawartha  Laksa 


^  Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays 
One  of  ^  These  Delightful  Spots" 

GrandTninkRailwaySysti 

Finest  summei   playgrounds    in   America.     Good   hotel  ' 

The  lover  o[  outdoors  will  find  here  in  abundance  all 
roughina  >t  deainble.  Select  the  lualitv  tlut  will  sffonl  vou  i 
enjoyment  Bud  ■end  lor  Ene  niap  fotden.  beaatifuUr  lUustr 
oat-ol-tbe^rdiiuiy  lenrtL  All  tfaia  ncreation  pandise  only  oiu 
leuling  citie*  of  Ote  Uidlcd  St*teL     Adi* — 

r.  P.  UWVER.  Da^&ktb  BnMdvar.' 
W.  ROBINSON.  D«lt-  B-  H>T  Pull  Bull 

W.  E.  DAVIS.  PuHaa«'TnfBcM«w^    

G.  T.  BELL.  AhI  Puhuw  Ttaffle  Masuw.  M«tr«l 
H.  C.  EUJOTT.  Geii.r>i>uHiBi*r  A "-— -• 


HISTORIC  NEW  ENGLAND 


otel  33uritan 


Coramonwexlth  Avenue,  Boston 


CI)e  a>i0tinctit)e  Boston  ^oaet 

and  one  of  the  most  inviting  hotels  in  the  world  to  those  who  demand  the  best. 

nit  j;,  or  "  The  Stoiy  of  New  Eng- 
innings,  will  be  mailed  on  requc^' 
Several  deiinblc  roomi  and  >iiile>  il  irodeal  pricei. 
O.    P.    C09TB1.L0.    Hanacar. 

Continuity  ot  Impreaalon  Maana  Succeaaf  ul  AdTarttalnft 
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WRITE    today  for   the   ill 
trated  book  telling  abou 
Mount  Clemens  and  its  won- 
derful healing  waters. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  these 

waters  have  gushed  from  the  heart  of  the  earth,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  come  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world  have  been 
benefited  by  them. 

Tk^  Rofkg  ^  Mount  Clemens 
JUS  The  World  Over 

lore  than  nature's  most  efficient  sanitarium — It 
ig  of  America's  pleasure  resorts — Conveniently 
the  lakes  and  forests  of  Michigan — Away  from 
the  city — Yet  within  a  few  hours  of  almost  half 
country. 

is  fishing  to  entice  yuu— and  boating — There  is  btinting  and 
—The  forest,  t)ie  lake  and  the  river  combine  to  call  you  to 
lemens — and  the  wonder-working  waters  promise  health  and 
in  you  get  there. 

Splendid  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
— and  at  very  moderate   prices 

20  miles  from  Detroit — Fast  intcrurban  service — 
d  direct  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 
Write  fur  the  book  illustrating   nnd  describing 
Mount  Clemensand  its  famous  t»ths — write  today. 

— -   The  Business  Men's  Association 

253  Cbamber  of  Commerce  BMc. 


UN  maurtoii  the  Rcilaw  ot  Reriaws  wlieD  wrlllnt  to  adrertlian 
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ITH  this  Camera  you  can  make  snap 
shots  on  dark  or  cloudy  days  and  in 
ide,  or  even  indoors.  Vou  can  make 
tposures  of  any  duration,  or  autonutic 
exposures  from  tV  to  ttf'oif  of  a  second. 
You  can  sec  the  image  right  side  up,  the 
size  it  wit]  appear  in  the  negative,  up 
to  the  instant  of  exposure. 
Q  The  3-A  Graflex  makei  a  picture 
3^4  X  51/2  on  3-A  Kodak  daylight  load- 
ing film  cartridge. 
Q  Graflex  Catalog  free  at  your  dealer's,  or 


te 


FOLMER  &  SCHWING  DIVISION 

EASTMAN    KODAK    COMPANY 

ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK 


Fl 


II 

Hotel 

LeMarquis 

12  to  16  East  3l8t  Street 

New  York 

1 

A  half  block  from    Fifth    Avenue, 

this  modern  fireproof  hotel  offen 

exclusive,      luxurious      surround- 

inga,  combined  with  faultleu  tr- 

Fkevehted  -Stopped 

vic«,    an    excellent    cuisine,    an'' 
every  latest  Improvement. 

M    1»-  P.«licill/i;n  .!«  r.n>M  Lake-  ii.d  New  Vork  S„-«n..hiD 

Apartments   of   any   aize   may  be 

Transient  rates  $3  per  day  aod  up- 

All   outside    rooms    flooded  wiib 

Bookit  aorf  /Mc.  MaiUd  •»  ApplktU^ 

sv"s»;'cns  s£;i'!-„rssr»';r  •ii::;ris,- 

E.  H.   CHATILLON 

Condnulfy  or  ImpreHlDii  Maana  Succh«(uI  Admllalnl 
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In  Addition 


to  the  points  of  Monarch  Type- 
writer Excellence  pointed  out  by 
the  tags  shown  above,  every 
owner  and  every  operator  should 
be  keenly  interested  in  that  great 
typewriter  advantage  of  the 
Monarch,  the 

Monarch  ri^ch 

which  is  a  wonderful  saver  of 
human  energy.  More  work  and 
better  work  with  greater  ease  is 
the  net  result  of  this  feature  of 
the  Monarch  machine. 

To  the  operator  it  means  "  No 
3-o'clock  Fatigue."  but  steady 
work  with  ease  right  up  to  clos- 
ing time.  To  the  employer  it 
results  in  more  work  accom- 
plished, therefore  a  distinct 
saving. 


Monarch    Department 

Rvwagtoa  Typewriter  1^ 


New  York  and  Bverrwhere 


Pay  Traveling  Bills 

with  "A.B.A."  Cheques.  Hotel 
men  of  all  countries  like  to 
accept  them  from  guests.  Your 
signature  on  the  cheque 
identifies  you. 


the  RBTlaw  ot  Rnlai 
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THK  aATHINfl    HOUR  AT  BEA  ■ 


SUGGESTIONS 

A  UwB   Kcuble  by 

your  dui,  Suncbf 

■chool  or  dub. 

A  card  p*r^  i*  four 

A  lubacriplioD 
amoag  four  irieacU. 

A  liM  at  people  lo 
whom  «fe  du)f  ksJ 

otolKtin  Bmiloi  to 


FROM  STIFUNG  TENEMENT  TO 
SEASHORE  AND  COUNTRY 


Do  JM  know  iW  the  New  Yorker  linog  below 
Fourteoitlk  Street  bu  u  Bverige  ot  only  16  Kpure  feel 
o[  breotluDg  ipace?  Can  Joa  imagme  •njrooe  moie  in 
need  ot  {rob  wr  oolkgi  ^bb  tboe  dwdkra  to  tattrj 
hornet  hemmed  in  bj  •cotclung  paremenli} 

Ndlhcf  opportunity  nor  money  it  ihcin  wilh  which 
to  leek  firn  tit.  Fat  ibem  {rah  breezet  iinil  outdoor 
[reedom  ni«  nude  impouiUe  by  congeilioa.  ETcry 
peooy  of  their  unall  caiainp  goet  lo  uliily  proaag  needi. 

Mothen,  children  and  babies  broken  wilh  toil,  ilU 
nurtured,  or  (tail,  appeal  through  u*  to  yoa  for  ■  bit  d[ 
lunihine  and  relid  from  cant  la  the  country,  or  at  Sea 
Breeze,  our  •eatbore  Homo  al  Coney  Uand. 

Wou!d  you  not  eD)oy  your  vacalioa  mora  if  you 
knew  that  you  wen  enabling  oc  belpiag 

A  euaTJacHil  bkiW  to  mui  krt  hallh? 

A  wocD'Oul  willow  and  htf  cUcben  lo  be  cuv-liee  tern  a    wwik 

Ab  afsd  ud  (rJMi Jim  whmb  to  lus  amr  ISa  ud  cbeK^ 
A  warj  ibiv  fili  to  enior  «  nkmnia  wtA  si  he«k]Bi> 
An  ladtf-iiatfi^Hl  baby  lo  fct  tnak  air  mad  paim  jnilk? 
WEWe  vt  wia  a  d™ 

Won't  you  help  them?  The  trouble  of  lending  a 
cootnhution  u  nothing  compared  to  iha  joy  that  il  wiU 
bring  to  tonia  of  theaa  atlSng  homei. 

NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FCXt  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 

R.  FULTON  CUTTINa,  PnaioaxT 


ROKirSMffMIITM 
TrHwnr 

Roo«207 

1<BEaM22DdStnil 

New  York  Olj 


■(ul  Adterllalna 
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IIRIIeduce  \bur  Kent  ; 
bv  Saving  Floor 


A  fibng  cabinet  occupies  certwi 
and  an  equal  amount  must  be  res 
convenience  of  the  user  when  co 

Baker-Vawter  Steel  Filing  Sect) 
ing  259i)  to  40^  greater  capadi 
We  nuke  the 

Only  S  Drawer  Corr 
invoice  Stet 

Think  what  thia  means  —  For 
correspon<lence,  8  of  our  sections  wo 
other  make.  Our  net  filing  space  is 
able  "FoUower  Block"  which  keeps 

Yoa  Save  Floor  Spat 

Our  40  drawers  would  save  ) 

^Kliut  otlwr  SihI  Filu,  ud  much  mora  i{  o 

We  present  iKe 
Mo»t  Complete  Line  of '  'Read 

Any  number  of  varieties  to  ( 

Dr*w*r*  Mi*r  *wcU  or  atlcb,  but  alwayi  run 
Un  Steal  Tin-RMardin^  Filing  SmUom  ntd 

BAKER-VAWTl 

MOLYOKE  BENTON  HAR 


n  wrltlns  to  adtcrilHr* 
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Where's  that  letter  ?- 


If  finding  a  file  of  correspond- 
ence ever. takes  more  than  a  few 
seconds,  your  filing  system  is  cost- 
ing too  much. 

"Vertical  Filing  Down  to  Date" 
is  a  40-page  fact  book,  telling  all 
there  is  to  know  about  Vertical 
Filing.  There  are  pages  applying 
to  every  business — jyes,  yours/ 

This  booklet  mailed  on  request. 
Brandts    and   Agencies    Everywkert 
Efficient  filing  systems  and  busi- 
ness equipment  for  your  office 

454  St.  Paul  Street 
EMn^O-     Rochester,  N.Y. 


Salt  River  Valley 

There  are  nearly  200,000  people  in  Ariiom 
engaged  in  mining,  lumbering  and  transpoita- 
tion.  Food  is  shipped  in  (mm  long  distaaco. 
They  need  fanners  to  raise  it  at  home. 

The  deep  fertile  land  of  the  Salt  River  Valley 
is  waiting  for  farmers.  The  great  Roosevrt 
Dam  built  by  Uncle  Sam  has  ready,  all  tbt 
water  they  need.  Hundreds  of  farmers  art 
mixing  soil,  water,  seeds  and  sunshine  and 
harvesting  liberal  crops. 

Therearcacres  waitingforyou.  Acreswhieh 
will  yield  more  than  any  land  you  cvrr  fanned. 
You  can  raise  anything  grown  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States. 

You  can  buy  this  land  and  the  water  r^ht: 
for  from  tioo  to  $150  an  acre. 

You  live  in  an  agreeable  climate  and  faaw 
good  roads,  good  schools  and  good  ne^hbon, 
rural  delivery,  telephones  and  electnc  Itgtit 
and  power. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  tell  all.  Just  let 
me  send  you  our  new  book  about  the  Sail 
River  Valley — free.  I  am  not  selline  land.  I 
am  employed  by  the  Santa  F«  to  let  people 
know  01  the  opportunities  for  settlers  here  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
A..T.ftS.  P.  Ry.        3341  RiilwBv  EiduncE.  ChicagO' 


"GEISER"  GASOLINE  ENW 

Best  for  all  purposes.  Simple,  reliable  and  ■!«*}* 
ready.  Dehver  maximum  power  at  mimmum  ccst- 
Built  as  Tractor,  Portable  or  Stationary— 3  10  'S 
H.  P.      Sold  at  price  you  cannot  afford  to  tun 

EACH  MACHINE  FULLT  WARRANTED 


'    Write  for  Catalocue  "RS"  and  prieei  More  bsjnnf. 
Addrcsa 

The  G^ser  Manuf acturinsCo. 

U.S.A.  I 


Continuity  of  lmpr*Mioo  Hcans  Sncetiiliil  AdnrttalnC 
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You  wear  garters  to  make  you  comfortablej 
:o    hold  up  your  sox. 

A  garter  that  slips  down,  not  only  doesn't 
nciake  you  comfortable;  it  doubles  your 
discomfort. 

Paris  Garters  stay  up.  I 

Any  garter  will  stay  up  when  it's  new,  but 
newness  wears  off.      Buy   Paris  Garters   for 
greatest  comfort  and  longest 
service. 

At  all  dealers  in  men's  wear 

Prices  2Sc  and  50c  Nom.t.it.n.ouchyoo 

A.  STEIN  &  COMPANY,  Maien 
Congress  St.  and  Center  Av,  Chicago 


n  the  RcTicK  of  RctIcwi 
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Have  You  Plenty  of  Water 

In  Your  House  In  Your  Stable  .In  Your  Gardea 

For  Your  Lawn    •  In  Your  Factory  ? 


,aiZm 


The  "REECO"  Water  System 


it  sunple  am)  nfe  in  opcratian,  durable  and  dependable      The  Rett 

Onr  "Reeco"  Electric  Fumpi  alw  give  utisfiction  wIihevei  clcctr 

*lmpcttanl  tediution  iv  pri 

WrUt  i—armit  •ffia  fmr  Calt 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO.       •^•-■"<- 


Bngifia  are  opentfll  br   bot   air.  *; 


Cfl  BlllfEl  Mill  IF  nil  ■«■!  SI  IS 

••      !■  comer  K»n.  comi  n^ii      - '•*« 


WE  RE/ID  sS'Ss^rsr^S'srs: 

pew  In  tba  ilall7  or  ■wjkl/ 

NEWSPAPERS 

Send  Mump  for  btxAlct  or  write  n  what    vm  m  fM 
jou  want  and  our  Bswlars  wlU  bh  U    fUH  (■■ 

CONSOLIDATED  PRESS  CUPPING  Ca 

1 103—187  W.  WaAhwtM  St. "^'"t-  "  *^* 
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«         «r  REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

just  ask  your  doctor  what 
Ae  thinks  of  Chiclets.  Doc- 
tors, dentists  and  trained 
nurses  use  and  recommend 
Chiclets  for  their  patients' 
use  and  use  them  themselves 
in  the  sick-room,  the  office 
or  home.  Thst  exquisite  pepper- 
mint, the  true  miot,  makes  Chic- 
lets the  refinement  of  chewing 
gum  for  people  of  refinement. 
Look  for  the  Bird  Cards  in  the 
[Mickages.  You  can  secure  a  beau- 
tiful Bird  Album  free. 


SEN -SEN 

COM 

Metropol 


when  writlDA  to  adTCrdien 


VI  Kill  Ml  A  I'ABMLANDStlS.OOwr^l^JJjJmMiSlJ 

Kviii>.     W"  "A"  "'l™ifii"iJ;^ii.nw<i  of  twn  frli-inH  who  mKtl 


1.  iBvaUsUc  na.  Onr 
oner-   Write foritluk 


MACHINERY 


ADTOMATIO  H 

ktw  60  teat,  etc.  Gumaceed.  Caialc«  ft«&  BM 
..3101  Trinitj  llulltUng.  Nbw  Y™*  CWj. 

PRECIOUS  STONES 

CK"  OPAIA,  AoHnaik'i  Mom  BMUtlfM  Oik.  b- 
Jolon.  Dfmp  Rod,  Blue.  Onn.  aaU.  VtdUa.  UMv 
rm  AualnHa  M  Awtnllkn  PiioH.  WrMa  ttr  lUaaUmMl 
in    Nonnu  Bawud.  463  Boorfea  SI..  Malboanc.  Ab 


It  Sucotrful  AdrartMoa 


of  Rerkws — Personal  Btisiness  Offers 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

IPVB  START  YOU  IN  A  PERMANENT  BUSINESS 
WITH  US  AND  FURNISH  EVERYTHING.  We  have 
nmwr  easy  selling  Plans  and  seaaonable  leaders  in  the  Mail 
Order  Luie  to  keep  the  factories  busy.  No  canvassing.  Small 
eai>ltal.  Large  profits.  Spare  time  only  required.  Personal 
aflnifftanrrr  write  to-day  for  (copsrrighted)  plans,  positive 
proof  and  sworn  statements. 

J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co. 
544  Pease  BIdg..  Michigan  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

I'VE  MADE  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  raising 
fcinseng.  You  can  do  the  very  same  thing.  I'll  teach  you 
free  and  buy  all  you  raise.  Wcrth  96  a  lb.  now.  Grown  about 
SOOO  lbs:  to  the  acre.  Only  your  spare  time  and  little  capital 
necessary.  Write  now  for  my  easy  natural  method.  T.  H. 
Sutton.  9S0  Sherwood  Ave..  Louisville.  Ky. 

AUTOMOBILE  SALES  MANAGER  WANTED.  To 
catablish  his  own  agency  in  cities  where  we  are  not  ropre- 
Kented.  No  capital  required,  except  ability  to  purchase 
I>enionstrating  Car.  Best  refo^nces  demanded.  Carhartt 
Automobile  Corporation.470  to  487  Michigan  Avenoe.Detroit* 

Free  sample  goes  with  first  letter.  Something  new.  Every 
ftrm  wants  it.  Orders  from  $1  to  $100.  Nice,  pleasant  business. 
Bis  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample  and 
particulars.    Metallic  Sales  Co..  421  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 

LAWYERS,  PATENTS.  CHEMISTS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  Sketch  for 
firee  report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  to  In- 
vent, with  valuable  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  treo. 
One  minioa  dollars  offered  for  one  invention:  $10,000  for 
oihers.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  firee  in  World  s  Prog- 
ress; sample  free.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  Washington.  D.  C 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
ventions. Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to 
Invent."  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  firee  repCMt  as  to 
patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned.  We  adver- 
Uae  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  yearn. 
Address  Chandlee  Sc  Chandlee.  Patent  Attorneys.  941  F 
St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


MEN  OF  IDEAS  and  invenUve  ability,  write  to  Randolph 
Sc  Briscoe.  Patent  Attorneys.  607  F  Street  Northwer.t,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  for  list  inventions  wanted,  and  priaes  offercJ 
by  leading  manufacturers. 

^~        PORTIONS  OPEN 

FRBB  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360.000 
protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  More  than  40.000  va- 
cancies every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure 
and  generous  pay.  lifetime  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Junt 
ask  foe  booklet  A 13.  No  obligation.  Bari  Hopkins.  Wasti^- 
Ington.  £>.  C. 


SERVICES  AND  INSTRUCTION 

WOULD  YOU  STUDY  AT  YOUR  HOME  to  prepare  to 
earn  troma  $800  to  $1200  per  year?  Answer  quick.  Normal. 
Academic.  Business.  Real  Elstate,  Law.  Adv..  Auto..  Engineer- 
ing. Civil  Service  and  Agri.  courses  tau^it  by  mail.  Send  25c. 
for  " New  Education "  for  3  months.  Booklets  ttee.  For  "Spe- 
cial Tuition  Scholarship"  apply  R.  20.  Carnegie  College, 
Rogers,  Ohio. 


MOVING   PICTURE  PLAYS 

MAQAZINB  WRITERS! — Good,  quick  money  for  you  in 
moving  lecture  stories.  Simple  plot  with  one  rorkingincident 
brings  iSiast  price  immediately  upon  acceptance.  Will  buy 
as  many  good  ones  as  you  can  send  in  every  month.  Trv 
your  hand  at  tt  at  once.  Address  Story  Department,  IMP 
FILMS  CO.,  102  W.  lOlst  Street.  New  York  City. 


INVALID   FURNITURE 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  We  make  70  styles.  Carrying  Chairs, 
Invalids'  LifUi.  Beds.  Tables.  Bed  Trays.  Back  ReiAs,  Ccm- 
modes.  etc.  Catalog  "B "  illustrates — describes — free.  Send 
for  it.    Geo.  F.  Sargent  Co..  292  Fourth  Ave..  New  York. 


PIANOS,  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS,  MUSIC 

SONG  POEMS  WANTED.  Send  us  your  words  or  melo> 
dies.  They  may  beoonw  big  hits  and  bring  fortune.  Copy* 
rights  secured.  Information  FREE.  Marks — Goldsmith  Co.. 
Desk  13.  506  14th  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

BIG  MONEY  WRITING  SONGS.  Hundreds  of  dollars 
have  been  made  by  writers  of  successful  words  or  music. 
Past  egqMrienoe  onnecessary.  Send  us  your  song  poems,  with 
or  witboot  music.or  write  for  tne  particmar8.Acceptance  G  uar- 
■Atoed  If  ATailat>le.  Washington  only  place  to  secure  copy- 
right.   H.  Kirkua  Dngdalo  Co..  Dept.  254.  Washington.  D.  C. 


HIGH-GLASS  SALESMEN  AND 
AGENTS  WANTED 

MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  NEW — at  extremely  low 
cost.  Everything  at  1-4  to  1-3  of  original  cost.  New  Bodies^ 
touring,  runabout  and  racing.  $75  to  $200.  wcMth  from 
$400  to  $600;  Magnetos.  $22.50.  regularly  $75  to  $125: 
Windshields  (brass).  $9.50.  were  $40;  Electric  Horns.  $7.50. 
formerty  $35;  Metal  Tool  Boxes,  $2.50.  were  $10;  Road 
VulcanhEers.  $2.50,  regularly  $3.50-  New  Motors  15  H.  P., 
$75.  regular  price  $250;  20  H.  P..  $125.  regular  $400; 
Tires,  new  first  grade  casings  and  guaranteed  tubes,  at 
half  prices.  Times  Square  AutomobUe  Co..  New  York, 
1710-1718  B'way;  Chicago.  1210-1212  Michigan  Ave.; 
Kansas  City.  1820  Grand  Ave.  Largest  dealers  in  the  world 
in  Automobiles  and  Job  Accessories. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  rrcmts  and  glass  signs.    Any  one  can  put 
them  on.    Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars. 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co..  421  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 

AGENTS — ^To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the 
market:  Bold  everywliere  there  is  electricity,  in  tlie  home  and 
office;  lib(}ral  profits;  sales-driving  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no 
experience  or  knowledgeof  electricity  required;  it  shows  how 
to  use  one  light  instead  of  two  and  get  tne  same  results;  sells 
for  $3.50  and  saves  the  pundiaser  an  investment  of  $25;  write 
for  particulars.  The  Handy  Light  Co..  735  East  Eighth  Ave- 
nue. Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

AGENTS — GENERAL  AGENTS — Great  Wonder  Sum- 
mer Seller.  Biggest  Summer  profit  maker  ever  placed  in 
hands  of  agents.  Patented.  Right  in  aeascm.  Not  sold  in 
stores.  Free  sample  for  demonstration.  $5.00  to  $10.00  a 
day  easily  made.  Get  territory  quick.  Valuable  "Money- 
Making  Hints' '  to  agents  Free.     Write  to-day. 

A.  G.  McKinley  Co.. 
McKinley  Bklg..  2378  Ogden  Ave..  Ofaicago.  lU. 

DODD,  MEAD  A  CO.  desire  representatives  to  sell  the 
New  Thin  Paper  Edition  of  The  New  International  I'.ncy- 
clopndia.  Pull  or  part  time.  Special  proposition.  Big  earn- 
ing for  live  canvassers.  Clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  ard 
other  educated  men  invited  to  communicate  with  us.  Ad- 
dress Dodd,  Mead  Sc  Co.,  30th  St.  and  4th  Ave..  New  York. 

YOUR  SALES  GUARANTEED.  SAMPLE  FREE  TO 
HUSTLERS.  Men  buy  on  sight.  Only  device  that  sdentiflc- 
atly  Hones  and  Strops  any  raaor — old  style  or  safety.  Gives 
correct  diagonal  stroke.  Famous  Rubinindum  Honing  Strop 
in  erery  machine.  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee.     100% 

Eroflt.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  Sales  Manager.  710  Victor 
ildg..  Canton.  O. 

SCRIBNBR'S  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION  80LICI- 
tors  easily  earn  liberal  cgmmlssians,  also  can  pidc  up  extra 
prize  money.     For  fhU  particulars  regarding  commissions, 

Erlzes,  free  advertising  matter,  sample  copies,  etc,  address 
^esk  7.  165  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  City. 

500%  PROFIT — Your  opportunity.  Act  NOW.  Buyers 
everywhere  for  our  U.  S.  Fire  Kxtingulshes.  Low  cost.  Fast 
seller.  Sure  profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Dbtriet  managers 
wanted.    United  Mfig.  Co..  1142  Jefferson,  Toledo.  O. 

YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  MORE  LONG  GREEN. 
You  doubtless  deserve  it.  and  willing  to  work  for  it.  Our  soap 
and  toilet  article  combinations  have  every  ear  mark  of  being 
the  real  COIN  GETTERS.  We  can  prove  that  thejare  Just 
wliat  you  are  after.  We  have  convincing  proofb.  write  for 
them.  Davis  Soap  Works,  272  Davis  Bldg.,  Chftcago. 

HUSTLERS  ARE  MAKING  BIO  MONEY  with  the 
Fuller — the  best  and  quickest  selling  line  of  sanitary  house- 
hold iMTishes made.  Write  now — we'U  helpyou  win.  Cata- 
log bee.  Sample  outfit.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  15  Hoadley 
P1]M»,  Hartford.  Conn.     Western  Branch.  WldUta.  Kanias, 


TYPEWRITERS 


SENSATIONAL  SALE:  Visible  Underwoods.  Olivers, 
Smiths  and  others.  $18  to  $38:  Sent  on  approval;  write  now; 
supply  limited:  never  such  bargains.  Old  Reliable,  Con- 
soudated  Typewriter  Exchange,  245  Broadway.  N.  V. 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS  IN  AMER- 
ICA.  All  makes.  Underwoods.  L.  C  Smiths.  Remingtons, 
etc  }^to  H  M'frs.  prices.  Rented  anywhere— applying  rent 
on  price.  Write  for  catalogue  97.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(EsU  1892),  34-36  W,  Lake  St..  Chicago.  111. 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  bargains:  no  matter  what 
make,  will  quote  yon  lowestprices  and  easiest  terms,  or  renk» 
allowing  rental  on  price.  Write  for  big  bargain  list  and  cat- 
alogue 8.  L.  J.  Peabody.  278  Devonshire  St..  Boston,  Mi 


REAL  Remington.  Densmore.  Jewetta.  Manhattans.  $10 
ea.  Franklins.  C:Jhlcago8.  Postals.  Hanuronds.  $7  ea.  OUveors. 
Undorwooda,  $17.50  ea.  Get  our  list  be  ora  buvlng.  Standard 
Typewriter  Exchange.  23  GG.,  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
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ALLEN'S  Press  CUpplng  Borean 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds— Business, 
I'trsonal.  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal  and  Religious 
— from  the  press  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, liritiah  (Jolumbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 
CURKENT  ORDERS  ONLY  NO  BACK  CLIPPINGS 

m  FIKST  STMEET,  SAN  FBANCISCO.  CAU 

ORiGiMAL-GENUtNE 


MiStItU 


UMtd  Stitu  Pnn  appm  lorui,  1E3USili3L,CIM|i,l.l^ 

Dillilous,  livlgoritlic 


HADI    ll^iC'C  MALTED  MILK 
^^    WW    ^_  I   ^^    W\  ^^  The  Food-Drink  for  all  BgM- 

^  "    ^"    -^     -»         -^  Better  than  Tea  or  Coffeft 

Rich  milk  tnd  mahcJ-graip  cxtnct,  in  powder.  A  quick  huich.  Keep  it  on  yonr  aideboard  mt  bg> 

WW  AvoU  ImUmiloHS—Ask  tor   " HORUOK'S "  —  Evmrywkm 


Conrlaulir  of  li 


D  Meani  Succanf  ul  Ad**Tlliliit 
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Disft^ured  WalU  ina3e  &Miclil 


t  A  Liquid  Cement  Coadng  for  Stucco,  ^ 
f  Gincrete  and  Brick  j! 

t  APPUED  WITH  A  BRUSH  i 

4  ind  dinwHa  nmchki  imMt.     W'Mtvtr  feiii6°t-     Dm  do!  ff 

5  <libo(.c»ck«ia?1ihr[-i».     B««>«*>ii>-p«bl.[«l  9 

5  hKic  1.1  inhxliud^  trnt.  AA  to  aknj  h^^  aod  9 
2  ilunUiiT of  bsUmh  StoH-TaklnkhadnnnwiBln  ^ 
S  PRPIT  ShAfrTei  CrXnr  Card  ud  nhablc  .aaB.  ^ 

$  ^^Tinssed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  ^ 

^^fiffiL  448  Tnmed  CoBcrrte  BUg.,     ^ 
DETROIT,  KaCH.  j| 

npprficrflnap,  VirBteTpTODfilIsm,  R 

"■-"""■■"•■       i 


Murray 

AND 

Lanman 


FloridJk 
Water 


Every  woman  who 
used  Murray  & 
in's  Florida  Water 
finds  it  indispensable  for  her 
'  daily  comfort  luul  has  given  it 
permanent  place  on  her  dressing 
lie.  She  finds  especially  delightful 
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Tell-made  Gingerbread,  never  soggy,  bat 
fluffy  and  light,  delights  the  children  and  b 

S leasing  to  ^own-ups.  To  make  it  crvuar. 
uiTy  and  light,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 


Steady,  Even  Heat  On 
Coldest  Zero  Dasrx 

Using  Much  Leu  Coat 


to  J40  degrees)  nal  founci  in  any  other  s>'st 
used  on  miy  build iruE- old  or  nev.in  toniuv 

sts,  avoids  ceilina  rtaiiu  and  unaiehtly  pt 

lONEYWELL  SVSTE5 


I  OF  MOT   WATER  HEATINC 


Conlinultr  of  ImprcHlon  M« 


■  Succcuful  AdTarlldlll 
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The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Send  particular*.     M7  name,  aJdroM  and  cUt«  ol  birth  arc  writt«n  below. 
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Don't  you  wish  you  had  a 
photograph  of  your  great,  great 
grandfather?        Of    course     you 

9 

can't  have,  because  there  wasn't 
any  photography  in  those  days. 
But  your  great,  great  grand- 
children can  have  photographs 
of  you.  And  you  owe  something 
to  posterity. 


There's  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ck>ntlnulty  of  Imiirestlon  Meant  Successful  AdverHslnft 
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The  Right  of  All  the  Way 


Railroad  service  and  telephone  service  have 
no  common  factors—  they  cannot  be  compared, 
but  present  some  striking  contrasts. 

Each  telephone  message  requires  the  right  of 
all  the  way  over  which  it  is  carried.  A  circuit 
composed  of  a  pair  of  wires  must  be  clear 
from  end  to  end,  for  a  single  conversation. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  any  railroad  track  would 
show  a  procession  of  trains,  one  following  the 
other,  with  intervals  of  safety  between  them. 

The  railroad  carries  passengers  in  train  loads 
by  wholesale,  in  a  public  conveyance,  and  the 
service  given  to  each  passenger  is  limited  by 
the  necessities  of  the  others;  while  the  telephone 
carries  messages  over  wires  devoted  exclusive- 
ly for  the  time  being  to  the  individual  use  of 
the  subscriber  or  patron.  Even  a  multi-million- 
aire could  not  afford  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
railroad  track  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 


But  the  telephone  user  has  the  whole  track 
and  the  right  of  all  the  w^,  so  long  as  he 
desires  it 

it  is  an  easy  matter  to  transport  15,000 
people  over  a  single  track  between  two  points 
in  twenty-four  hours.  To  transport  the  voices 
of  15,000  people  over  a  sii^e  two-wire 
circuit,  allowing  three  minutes  for  each  talk, 
would  take  more  than  thirty  days. 

The  telephone  system  cannot  put  on  more 
cars  or  run  extra  trains  in  order  to  carry  more 
people.  It  must  build  more  telephone  tracks- 
string  more  wires. 

The  wonder  of  telephone  development  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Bell  System  is  so  con- 
structed and  equipped  that  an  exclusive  right 
of  all  the  way,  tietween  near-by  or  distant 
points,  is  economically  used  by  over  24,000,000 
people  every  day. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  associated   Companies 
One  Poticy  One  System  Universal  Service 


PltSM  mcnlloo  iha  Rniew  ol  R 


when  writloB  tEnad*MllMn 


ContlDulty  of  ImprMaloi 


GERHARD  MENNEN  C»,  26  Orange  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ifllSili 


EDI  t~E  D  BY  A  LB  E  RT    S  H  AW 


^   '5 
t 

cans 
tirtk? 


len 

World 

ent 


lEWYORK 

I3.M.A.VEAR 


"The  J 

Nebraska  Limited'*  | 

(Rock  blud  Lioo)  raoa  oo  f 

Hamilton  Time  | 

hedules  are  as  fast  today  in  J 

iiness  world  as  on  railroads,  k 

;  precious.  The  man  whose  £ 

:  is  handicapped.   Catching  i 

:ments  or  getting  off  corre-  j 

or  the  man  who  has  to  say:  % 

my  watch  must  be  slow  I "  5 

I  Uatck  I 

10  of    the  Railroad   Men  of    | 
maintaining  Official  Time  In- 
Flamiiton  Watch. 

d  mean  something  to  the 
tig  of  buying  a  better  watch, 
rever  accuracy  is  vital,  the 
;nerally  accepted  standard — 
najority. 


•■ite  for 

"The  Timekeeper" 

Kd  in  the  purchase  o[  a  line  watcb 
e  Timekeeper."  It  pictures  ind 
Models. 

tch  is  made  in  standard  sizes  for 
is  sold  by  leadine;  jewelers  cveiy- 
^125.00  for  complete  watches, 
I  the  cases  at  the  factoiy.  In 
;nts  only  may  be  purchased,  w 
milton  Watch,  using  your  present 
f  212. 25  and  upward.  Ask  your 
:  supply  you,  write  us. 
lown  on  thii  pa^  U  sold  complete  oolf 
le  at  the  factory.  It  i«  a  marvelouilT  acco- 
ueit  watch  of  iti  claii  made  in  Amelia- 

Company,  Lancaster,  Fa> 
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Tl  FFANY  Sc  Co. 


Pearls 
Jewelry 
Diamonds 
Watches 
Novelties 
Bronzes 

Clocks 

China 
Silver 


Please  niention  the  Review  of  ReTiews  when  writlnit  to  adTertleers 
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Continuity  of  ImpnulDa  M«n«  SuccCHful  AdrartlabiA 
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{his  Christmas ^oody 
(earn  ihe  superloniy 
economy  of  Or/SCO 
?aJke  making 


Mir Jtt.»liti«rl««.fcTwrf^ 


« .      «      .      ^  A     r^y  T^HIS  Chocolate  Fudge 

OMcoChocoUte  Fudge  Cake  1  ^afce   will   show  you 

how  rich  Crisco  is,  what 
a  delicate  flavor  it  gives, 
how  inexpensively  you  can 
make  cake  with  it,  and 
how  much  longer  the  cake 
keeps  fresh  and  moist. 


(risco 

^^■^        fbr  CaA«  Ma/tin^ 


is  manufactured  by  a  special  process  which  produces  the  richest  cookinj 

product  ever  known — and  one  which  is  ahsolutely  uniform.  While  butter  is 

almost  one-fifth  water,  Crisco  is  all  shonening. 

Crisco  is  purely  vegetable  and  is  more  delicate  and  healthful  than  an  animal 

fat.  It  has  a  mild,  pleasant  odor  and  taste  and  can  he  used  to  make  even  the 

finest  white  cake. 

Yet  with  all  these  superiorities  which  would  make  it 

an  economy  at  any  price,  Crisco  costs  but  half  as 

much  as  butter. 

Get  a  package  today  and  remember,  in  your  own 
recipes,  to  use  a  fifth  less  of  Crisco  than  the  butter 
called  for  (Crisco  is  that  much  richer  than  butter) 
and  to  add  salt  in  the  proportion  of  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  cupful  of  Crisco. 

TU*  Cook  Book  hu  tome  fine  recipM 
for  the  bolidar* 
It  also  il1u<tnte<  the  beat  way  to  use  Criaco  not 
only   for   cake    making  but  (or  fryii^,  paatry 
makinfTi  etc.    Send  for  a  copy  to  The  Procter  6t 
Gamble  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Cincmiuut,  Ohio. 


PlcH  mu>tion  tlia  It«fkw  at  R«naws  wh«n  wridaft  M  advcttlMn 
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Antoniatic  so  u 
retary  tor     •••• 

DAY'S  WORK 


s^sraKTia 

BmIb  rour  antc^  at  I«HMa 

I    nm  who  h  j>iw»yji  1       tjl      ' 

^-^ •     -  ■  1i    -      1     I 


•^«vr~_^  ,uu  .^_«.  —>».  ._  — itamaCtc  Private  SeoatatT— v 

who  would  nerer  tire— Dertv  take  ■  TUMIon—worit  wHbout  pa? — wIttioDt  ■  mlgMke— ud  ■■  lolls  ■■  foa  ■laT'  la  b^k*- 
would  >-ou  eenge  nich  k  secretkrrF  i 

TIie"K&  B"  Dak  PorttoUo  will  do  mil  tlili  for  vou.     It  wHI  lacmMyoor  woridns  cffldsaCT  50%.     It  wflt  ihrnf  j^     ' 
honn  uid  lonsUini  jour  renilta.     It  will  nuke  evrrj  minute  nin  tniootlwr  ud  every  daj  pmr  Umro-.      It  win  loan  jm 
mlDd  rres  rrom  red  tmiie,  tree  to  think,  cmaie  vid  acoompIUi.  i 

The"EftB"D(nkPortA>UolaM)eleinintpleeeDfoaoeI>mi(ar«,     The  frune  k  of  gnvlsed  oak  or  mafaoBBy  (acaa** 

lo  Cbolce},  handumdj' Bntahed.    The  laans  va  nuKle  of  rtu- lUcnbOMtl.  wUh  red  Icalhcr  Mt*  sUDipcd  Id  Bcld.     nmiam 

u  or  ricii  red  leMhcr.     The  PorttOUo  contain*  a  oompartmeni  tor  ead  d^  at  the  moQUi  and  eai^  mcmtb  of  tbe  jaar.    Tkv 

BrstwoMankcompirtiinaUwIdehmarbeUbriedasdetltcd.     Notbinc  cheap  abont  It  eicfct  Um  prtn. 

^uMtoll«iirD(AFD*lilarh(iU4nca— mattwxaniDhaad.    Your nfulir fflsan lor (om^uad mattaa. 

^nHMUtaurbBrtBH  orpntaMXn.    It.kssiBt)nnintaoUnd^_MMMdwdMlT._ ^_,^ 

.MUKuAim.  pot  that  with  It,  awalUnc'sn 
eon' M  rear  Mcur  to  eompaniHnt  Ne;  I Q. 


KOLLER    A    SMITH 


Dept.   C,    lia    >yorth   Street,    Naw    Yorfc 


KEEP  A  DIARY 

You  wlllenjoy  pnuilngltlnafler-ycan.  Makenotoof  enga8»- 
menu  and  promites  and  ncord  your  Impreuloni.  It  li  an 
Idaal  nft.  foe  It  reolli  the  fllver  dally. 

Haebsch's  YEARBOOK  for  1913 

Isa 

low- 
pilced 


Some  Attractive  Selecttons: 
Nit.  SS.    Pine  maroon  leather;   prlmniie  bond  paper  Bold 

-ttnd  and  edjlei:  1  day  to  pafleifixS,  In  box.    A  roomy 

Prepaid MJW 


T 


TempWlon  for  bovili 
bwn  evny  minute.    Nom 
is  mora  seductive,  mora  danceroos  tba 

Impure,  suggesttve  Feading. 

Introduce  new  and  cooa  InflneneM  Mo 

htolife.    Guide  his  mlhd  gen-    ■    • 


with  tii«  right  kind  ol 


and  with 


AmericanM 

Jtaarf  k»  BOO.aOe  Ufa 

Dont  Ibfnk  Tonr  boy  !■  nnltke  other  bore  nad  tM 


ioti   Andbe4 

Don't  bealtatel  Etcd  tomotrow  mar 
te«  that  bor  headed  wrona.  Will  ymi 
tat  tl.DO  eland  between  ron  and  hit 
mnreT  Send  that  boT*!  aabacrlptloa 

toda^^t  li  the  best  aort  ol     ~-— 

[n-eaent  and  lait*  a  whole  i 


f 


ConUaultr  of  Im 
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Out  of  a  life/time  devoted  at  close  ratige  to  the  great 
social  movements  that  are  outside  of  die  home  and 
yet  vitally  touch  the  home 

MISS  JANE  ADDAMS 

WILL  EXPLAIN,  MONTH  BY  MONTH, 

IN  THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

what  those  great  questions  mean,  and  in  what  direc/ 
tion  lie  their  remedies — often  with  the  American 
women  themselves.  Miss  Addams'  department 
will  begin  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  wherein  she  will  explain  why  she  went  into 
pohtics  and  what  she  gained  thereby.  Thenshewill 
take  up  those  questions  that  she  has  stood  for  and 
lived  with,  and  with  which  no  woman  in  America 
has  been  more  intimate. 

The  Curtll  PubllihixiE  CompAnyr  ^*^^Tffi4f*}vr  SquArcr  PhUulelpfaia 
Pbaa*  nMnthm  the  Railew  at  Railawa  when  wrlUng  to  ■drartlaan 
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DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT 
will  mark  the  tounding  out  of  his  half/ceotmy 
as  a  minister  by  one  of  the  most  notable  series 
of  personal  articles  that  he  has  written,  under 
the  title  of 

MY  50  YEARS  AS  A  MINISTER 
to  be  published  in  successive  issues  of  The 
Ladies*  Home  Journal,  beginning  with  its  next, 
the  January  number. 

Doctor  Abbott  will,  in  these  articles,  endeavor 
to  suggest  answers  to  the  five  most  vital  and 
throbbing  questions  which  confiront  the  church 
and  the  minister  today. 


Kiawrwiun*i!jriijiwiiWiWii*i!iiiiimi;waifo;i!iri^ 


The  Reriew  <rf 
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Beginning  with  his  boyhood,  when,  as  he  says,^ 
going  to  church  was  to  him,  while  not  a  hard/ 
ship,  ^^certainly  not  an  enjoyment,^^  he  tells,  in 
a  delightfully  intimate  and  personal  «v^ay,  the 
two  ministers  who  most  influenced  him;  what 
led  him  to  turn  from  the  law  to  the  pulpit;  his 
varied  experience  as  a  minister;  the  churches 
in  which  he  has  preached;  the  folks  he  has 
found  in  church. 

Out  of  this  wonderfully  ripe  experience  he  tells 
what  his  half/century  in  the  pulpit  has  taught 
him  about  some  problems  of  the  church  and 
the  people;  wherein  the  church  fails  to  reach  the 
people  and  wherein  the  people  fail  to  under/ 
stand  the  church;  what  a  church  has  a  right  to 
expect  of  its  minister;  what  makes  a  great 
minister;  what  is  the  place  of  the  minister's 
wife  and  what  he  beHeves  will  be  the  church  of 
the  future* 

In  the  first  article  Doctor  Abbott  answers,  as  it 
has  never  before  been  answered,  the  question, 
*'Why  Should  1  Go  To  Churchr  This  wiU 
begin  the  series 

IN  THE  JANUARY 
LADIES^  HOME  JOURNAL 

The  Curtis  Ptiblfshing  Gnnpany,  Independence  SquMtt,  Phffadf1pH> 
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Scribner's  Christmas  Books 


A  Camera  Crusade  Through  the  Holy  Land 


The  Mythological 
Zoo 


B7  OUvn  Herford 

75  cents  net;  postpaU 
83  cents 


Flihsr  a/  Uta,  hw  Oalita  Neu 
For  rooUih  Sillonnsn  ihc  Hta. 
All  Awlj  ahi  CBmtw  bir  hair  aai 

lonia 
For  Dimpled  F«it   mna  Curllog 

All   nlihl  ih*  drMin*  In   oo«i 

or  I.OW  lid*  ShoM  and  Marci 


T  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf  SJ.OO  net;  by  muiU  t3M 

The  author  writes  as  well  as   he   lectures — that  b  iH 
need  be  said  of  the  first  third  of  this  book  which  is  tot 

But  the  last  two-thirds  are  most  beautifiil  dear  foE- 
page  photc^raphs — 100  in  all— of  the  significant  wma 
of  the  Holy  Land.  No  one  could  come  nearer  to 
re^on  without  going  there  than  by  seeing  these  ptctsm 
There  is  no  book  anything  like  this  in  that 
such  collection  of  pictures.  A  list  of  biblical 
applying  to  each  is  given  on  the  page  opposite  eadi. 


Christmas  Tales  and 


Christmas  Verse  Br  Engetie  Field 


Nobody  ever  caught,  held,  and  im- 
prisoned in  print,  so  successfully  as 
Eugene  Field,  The  Christmas  Spirit. 

But  Florence  Storer  has  dupli- 
cated his  feat  of  the  pen  with  one  of 
thcbrush.  Thesecightfull-pagecol- 
or  drawings — not  to  mention  innum- 
erable pen-and-ink  sketches  of  which 
the  Santa  Claus  above  is  one — form  a 
perfect  complement  to  the  text. 
beautiful  Christinas  present. 


Causes  and  Effects 


in  American 


Hjgtory 


•  Staar-t  <kaOri(ta-i 


Witk  iUastratioiu.  Itt- 
sImlUs    and   maps. 
$I^S  net;  pott- 
paid  $tJS 

Aiming  to  convey ! 
sense,  unconfiised  hj 
detail,  of  such  deep 
currents  of  thcnght. 
economic^  poHticaL 
moral,  as  have  ah^xd 
our  national  destiny, 
he  deals  rather  w& 
forces  than  with  inci- 
dents, and  cmphnaiig 
the  truly  irignififf"'- 


DickenS'S    Children        Ten  tuU-page  color  piaara 
Br  Jeade  WiUcox  SmHIi 

' '  Dickens's  Children ' '  contains  ten  of  the  prettiest  cdoiwJ 
pictures  ever  seen  of  EKckens's  famous  child  chaiactov 
While  Cruikshank's  famous  caricaturish  representations  of 
the  Quilps,  Micawbers,  Wellers  are  satisfying,  it  takes  tb« 
sympathy  of  a  Jessie  Willoox  Smith  to  picture  the  Pauh. 
Davids,  Olivers,  and  Tiny  Tims.      S1.Q0  net;  postpaid  SIM- 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOBK 


CoDttanllr  of  Impreaaloii  Mnna  Succeaaful  AdrBrtlaiBt 
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The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn 


P)bu«  manrioa  tin  Rwlaw  of  Ratlew*  wh*D  wrttlok  to  adwtlMn 


By  E.  Alexwider 
Powdl,  P.R.G.S. 
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The  Letters  of  George  Meredith 

Edited  by  HiB  Son  2  vols.    $4.oonei:poitpaid  t4js 

'  'They  open  a  window  into  the  mind  of  the  man." — PhUa.  Public  Ledger. 

'  'Meredith  is  a  writer  of  infinite  faculty  for  being  interesting  in  detail.  •  •  • 
They  (the  letters)  arc  bound  to  have  an  exceptional  present  significance  as  a  rev- 
elation of  a  unique  personality." — The  Dial. 

"Two  volumes  that  disclose  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  a  genius.  There  is 
scarcely  a  line  of  them  that  need  be  overlooked,  for  they  prove  that  a  writer  of 
Meredith's  calibre  is  frequently,  o>nsciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the  finest  of  creative 
or  critical  moods  when  he  is  writing  merely  for  the  personal  eye  of  a  friend." 
— Etoston  Transcript. 

The  Inn  of  The  Last 

Tranquillity  Frontier 

B7  John  G«lswarthT 

This  new  collection 
is  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  contain- 
ing papers  "Concern- 
ing Life,"  the  other  <««„    ai_; 

"<LicemingLetters."  ^  Morocco,  Algien. 

The    second    has    a  Tnpohtama,      Equa- 

special  value  in  that  toria,    Rhodesia,    the 

therein     Mr.      Gals-  Sahara,    the    Sudan, 

worthy  sets  forth  his  tie  Congo,  the  Rand, 
ideas  of  what  art  is  .   .     «__k«;  . 

and  ofwhat  a  novelist  and  the  Zambew .  .  . 

and     dramatist     and  with  your  permission, 

poet  should  be.  The  I    will    take    you    to 

first  is  rather  similar  them  all,  and  you  shaS 

to  that  charming  ear-  ^^^  ga  though  with 
lier  volume  of  sketches  _  .. 

called  "A  Motley."  y°^  °*"  ^I^r    "Z 

1 1 .30  net;  postpaid  ft. 39  Strange     and     iai-oS 

places  which  mark  the 

New  Trails  Une  of  the  Last  Fron- 

in  Mexico  ^"j".         .     ,, 

r-z —  ,   .  This   promise    Mr. 

Bt  Carl  Lnmlioltz  n        ..       •  ■       l- 

Powell    gives    m   his 

Mr.  Lumholtz  ha,  for<™ord  and   note 

a  deep  love  of  nature,  ,  .       ,  .  . , 

and  his  own  beautiful  8ood  m  eleven  vivid 

descriptions  are  enhanced  by  two  color  plates  and  many  il-  chapters, 
lustrations.     But  he  also  has  a  thorough  and  large  practical 

knowledge,  and  his  exposition  of  the  opportunities  for  agri-  Splendidly  iUastrated 
culture  and  mining  arc  enhanced  by  two  splendid  maps  made  wit*  photographs.  sw> 
by  himself.  ^ 

S5.00  net;  by  mail  S5A9    ^^^  S3.00  net;  postage  extra 
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Jna  Pablished! 


A  Special  Offer! 

^^e  have  just  issued  at  a  low  figuie  and  on  easy  tenns  a  limited  number 
of  sets  in  uniform  binding  of  these  five  celebrated  books: 

The  American  Boy's  Handy  Book  ^^ 
^^  The  Field  and  Forest  Handy  Book 
^/^^^^^  The  Outdoor  Handy  Book 
"Vj'" ib^'^^The  Jack  of  AU  Trades 
•4»o^5^^^^5^^The  Boy  Pione 

^^^5J*^*i^^S^  By  DANIEL  C. 


Madame 

Montessori  is 

said  to  have  made 

education  recreation, 

Dan  Beard  long  ago  made 

xecreation  education. 

Some  of  the  buodreds  of  subjects: 


A>t 


Pioneers 

BEARD 


M. 


'fnat  lo  Do 

'  Mm 


In  7^e  Amertean  Boy 'a  Handy  Book  :  "^^S>^    ^T^^  ''^-w,»»  'v: 

KileTimB!   Horae-MAde  FUhing  Tacklo;  Howlo    ^^S>.    ^^^V    ^^f*^ 
Make  ■  F™h  W«ler  Aquarium!   Home-M«do  BoaUi      ^^S^  ^V^*.      VAb. 
How  to  Real-  Wild  Bird.;  Snow  HouM.  and  S««tuary;  The       ^*^s.     VX*     ^/X^ 
WingndSkaten;  HowloMakcaMogicLantem:  Home-Mads       ^^^sj^  ^^ 

Maiquenule  Coatumes.  ^N^S^       ^ 

In  The  Jack  ofAll  Trades:  ^^0» 

TKO'TopaubHouaa;  A  BackYardWorkSlKV!  HowtoBuilil  and  Fumiah 
•  Daniel  Boone  Cabin;    A  Home-Made  Grcui;   Fun  wilh  Sciwora,  Pastaboatd, 
•nd  Papeii  How  to  Have  a  Panoiama  Show,  etc. 

Book  1  LalMt  Thinga  in  ICite%  Hoopi,  and  Wheels ;  A  Raft  that 

WmSail;  PoinU  on  Camping  Outi  Indian  Game*  Adapted 

for  Boys,  etc* 

In  The  Field  and  Foreat  Handy  Book : 

HowloCroMa  Streamon  aLos:  How  to  Make  a  Bridge 

for  Swift  Water.  How  lo  Make  a  Real  Hunter'*  Oothea 

and  Moccaainai  How  to  Build  a  Real  Log  Houae, 

Howlo  Pack  and  Unpack  in  the  Wood.:  How  to      ^  f     „      . 

Put  on  Snow-Shoea:   How  to  Make  Plain  Sled.       //        UnrieS 

andBohSled.:  HowtoSteerBBobSlad.etc    ^^^    Scribaer't 
In  The  Boy  Pioneent^  ^^  Som, 

How  to    Form  «  Boy.*  Qub!    How  to     ^^    153  Rtlk  Ai 

Rig  a  Houae- Wagon  for  BoyK  How  to    ^^  !(,«  TmL 

Make  Your  Own  Snow-Shoea;  How 

to  Throw  a  Tomahawk  and  Make     ,  ^ 

Targets:  How  to  Make  and  U«>     Xt7      fe^^  •'  ?«» a^edJ B«w 

SkatingWingiiHowtoTalkthe    ^^    m    DAN    BEAXD'S    BOTS' 

Real  American   Indian  Sipn    ^/      UBRART. 

Language  A.  It  Wa.  Ur— '        ^  ' 

in  Boone*.  TinWb  etc 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


<v  ot  Rariaw.  whan  wrltlBfl  U 
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].  B.  LIPPINCOTT' COMPANY'S 

I— OOLroAY  BOOKS— J 

THE  -ClFTiEST"  OF  ALL  GIFT  BOOKS 

The  Harbor  of  liove 

^  mAUV  ■BMBV  BABBODB 

AuUiortf  ••TkiCoUtuBmt."  "Kitlyof 


TW»  luunIiioiB*  gift-book  Ii  iindiMrtlan- 
sblrtmaofMr.fimrbonr'smistdellghtfDl 


Bwtifully  beuBd  mad  ilB«tod.    SdibU 
quutD.    In  abis.    •IJObM. 

The  Dixie  Book 
of  Days 


for  evsy  dity  in  the  rsar. 
FnatiniKK  ~ 


Literary  Hearth-Siones  ot  Dirie 


Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of 
the  Panama  Canal 

Awt  of  tbe  oiisiiul  ]itho«nplu  con*  about  ((oo.oo.  The  entin 
twontr-aisht  an  reproducsd  in  thii  voliutta,  togathai  irith  Hr.  Penasll'i 
eKperienca  and  Impreauoiu. 

BMMi(BllyDriat«lo<tiIiiIl-GBU»l  p.ti.T.aiid  arliMieaUr  bond. 

With  Carson  and  Fremont 

A  nttling  EOod  tale  of  fearlea  American  pioDeert.  baaed  on  fact, 
IlbMfatad.     IZmo.    OsUkSI-^S  art.    Pcxqiaid.  tlJZ. 

A  Dixie  Rose  in  Bloom 

By  AIKWSTA  KinmBCHT 

A  duli^tlnl  and  charming  book  for  girU. 
riMilhiiiii  ■      I2IDD.    Claik.Sl.2SHt.    PcMpul,  SIJ7. 


TbeBoyEkdridaisasDfledlvts 

By  EDWIN  A  nmsTON 

The  advvntum  of  three  bOTi  who  form  ■  club 
to  amiur  themselna  in  leamina  the  lue  of 


The  Lady  Doc 


AuAcrofUE—SUtTB" 


"The  humor  Is  at  times 
irresistible." 

—Philadtlphia  Pnst. 

"A  cofflpellicg  story— one 
aa  absofbinK  that  hours  slip 
bjr  unnotic^  tiQtil  the  end  IS 
reached." — Chicato  Tribune. 

lUiiMnlaiL      IZdw.      ClDlh.»IJ5 
net.    Poatpaid,  SI  J7. 

The 
First  Hurdle 

Mid  WWIKiHg 

■r  Jm  lEO  SCOTT 

These   stories  are  full  of    , 
dash  and  go,  witty  dialogue, 
and  clever  character  drawing. 

FniDti«i«»brFlact.  *2bw.  ClMh. 
SLU^L    f>e.«p.id.SIJ7. 

A  Jewel  of  the 
Seas 

ly  jBsn  umuM 

An  enchanting  novel  of 
Hawaiian  social  life. 

Illaaintad.      I2m<>.      aoih.SI.25 
net.    PaM|»id,SI.]7. 

The  Ordeal 

^ClUUS  BaBTCUUWCK 

An  tmpassioiied  romance 
of  a  strong  man's  teawakened 
love  for  the  woman  who  jilted 
him,  now  the  widow  of  another 


a  the  Review  of  Redaw*  when  wiitfoS  (o  adnrtlaai 


THE  AMERICAN  MIND 

A  itudy  of  Araefican  loiiti.  u  eipiUKd  in 
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CaFTS  OF  PERMANENT  DELIGHT 

OCRAPH 

ft  INDIV] 

nulri»d  circlei.    fi.isHil.    Pii>ta«eii 


-AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  INDIVIDUAUST  By  J.  O.  Fmfn  ' 

and  thq  wiie  obfiervatLana  of  an  ununal  nun  whOM  duw  baa 

United  SUto.  whcnhe  m  mlt- 


By  Mkry  Ami 


By  Sunast  M.  Crothen 


THE  PROVINCIAL  AMERICAN 

A  novel  in  of  fame  btcomea  an  esaavisl  ofdiit 
to  Church,"  and  "The  Tiicd  B 

A  DOCTOR'S  TABLE  TALK 

The  probleini 


jwlcdgi 


Le  medical  profot 


Z..„  SPECIAL  TOPICS — 

THE  TASK  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

"An  admirabie  eiampie  of  a  lane  and  intelligent  handling  of  a  eubiect 
Irom  one  of  the  two  eitreme  poinii  of  view." — A'.  Y.  Suk. 

THE  MILK  QUESTION 

A  oomplet«  «udy  of  all  the  varioua  aapects  of  the  question  of  the  quality  and 
most  authority.    IlluMraled.    (i.oo  ntl.    Portage 
CAPITALIZATION :  A  Book  on  Corpondcm  Fiiunce 

The  initruinents  of  Finance.  Trading,  etc..  by  one  of  the  fomnoit  au 
ti.aonii.    Postpaid. 


t3.iO  Hd. 

By  Milton  J,  Roaaoan 

heolthfulncoi  of  our  mitk  by  4  fore- 


-VOLUMES  FOR  THE  HOME- 


THE  CHILDREN'S  READING 

A  review  of  the  entire  field  o(  Juvenile  literature,  together  with  no  analysis  of  what  el 

make  up  chddren'a  boola.  by  the  former  head  of  the  Childrm'i  Dcp 

(.^megie  Libnuy,  Fiiubuigh,     li.ij  ml.    Pottage  i2ce[iU. 

THE  FAMILY  IN  ITS  SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  By  J«me«  Q.  D^ley 

"  It  ii  ■  pithy,  wiM  little  volume,  every  aentenee  well  pondered,  and  oxprearing  ripe  icholafship  and  lou 
nieot.  — E.  A.  Ross.  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Wisoonnn.  and 
authorofChaoging  America.       7  s  emu  ik*.    Postpaid. 

GUTTER    BABIES  By  DoroAoi 

Btoria  of  the  children  of  the  London  slumi,  told  with  laughter  and  taan  and  truth.    Iltuitr*tsd  tl.lS  m 


I 


An  important  contribution  to  the  field 
the  most  brilliant  of  ci. 

lUusti 

THE  HOLY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

The  hinory  of  the  Church  from  the  beginni 


Contlaulty  of  Imprsadon  Maaoa  Succsaif  ul  A 
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New  Macmillan  Books  for  Holiday  Gifts 


THE  MODERN  READER'S  CHAUCER 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  now  first  put  into  modem  English  by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and 
Percy  MacKayb.  Numerous  color  plates  by  Warwick  Goble.  Handsomely  bound.  A  work  that  has  been 
long  waited  for.  $S.  00  nmt 


TRAVEL 

MR.  BRYCE'S  NEW  BOOK 

Soath  America:  Obsenratioiis  and 
Impressions 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Jambs  Brycb.  author  of  *'The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth."  The  most  comprehensive, 
clearest,  sanest  and  illuminating  volume  on  South 
America.  $2.50  nmi 

Panama 

By  Albbrt  Edwards.  The  fascinating  story  of  Panama. 
Illustrated.  $1,S0  nmt 

SOCIAL  BETTERMENT 

Socialism  from  the  Christian 
Standpoint 

Father  Bbrna 

Socialism  and  their  relation  to  Christianity. 

$1,S0  nmt 

Christianizing  the  Social  Order 


By  Father  Bbrnard  Vaughan,  S.  J.     The  broad  facts  of 

Christi 


By  Dr.  Walter  Rauschbnbusch.    The  new  social  awaken- 
ing of  moral  and  religious  forces.  $1,S0  nmt 


ART 

Mornings  With  Masters  of  Art 

By  H.  H.  PowBRS.  Ph.D.  A  fine  interpreUtion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  art  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino to  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo.  Profusely 
illustrated.  $2,00  nmt 

A  Wanderer  in  Florence 

By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Richly  illustrated  and  written  in  the 
same  happy  vein  as  the  companion  volumes — ^Paris, 
London,  Holland.  $1»  7S  nmt 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Snccessfol  Houses  and  How  to 
Build  Them 

By  Charlbs  E.  Whitb,  Jr.    With  over  400  illustrations. 

$2,00  nmt 


Home  Efficiency 


By  H.  B.  and  R.  W.  Brubrb.    The  management  of  the 
home  from  the  practical  standpoint.  $1.S0  nmt 


CHRISTMAS 

By  Zona  Galb.    Another  of  this  favorite  author's  genial  stories  of  American  life,  similar  to  "Friendship  Village";  a  fine 
vein  of  romance  revealing  the  meaning  of  Christmas.    Illustrated.  $1, 25  n«f 


NEW  NOVELS 

The  Heroine  in  Bronze 

Jambs  Lanb  Allbn's  new  novel.  "An  ideal  love  story  by 
the  author  of  'A  Kentucky  Cardinal.' "         $1,2S  nmt 

The  Rich  BIrs.  Burgoyne 

Rathlbbn  Norris's  new  novel.  Has  the  same  fine  appeal 
as  this  author's  successful  novel.  "Mother.*'  Colored 
illustrations.  $M,2S  nmt 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 

Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship 

By  Charlbs  Wood.  A  thrilling  tale  of  adventure  in  the 
stirring  war  period  of  18 12.     Colored  illustrations. 

$1,25  nmt 

Deering  of  Deal;  or  The  Spirit  of 
the  School 

By  Latta  Grisw<mj>.  A  capital  story  of  school  life.  Il- 
lustrated. $1,2S  nmt 


NEW  FICTION  THAT  IS  DIFFERENT 

London  Lavender 

By  E.  V.  Lucas.    "A  charming  novel  of  quaint  and  ro- 
mantic fancy."  $1  36  nmt 

The  Drifting  Diamond 

By  Lincoln  Colcord.    A  thrilling  and  dramatic  story  of 
adventures  in  Southern  Seas.     Colored  Frontispiece. 

$1,25  nmt 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 

Peggy  Stewart  at  Home 

By  Gabrxbllb  E.  Jacbson.     "A  merry  story  "^Outlook, 
Frontispiece.  $1.25  nmt 

The  Secret  of  the  Clan 

Alicb  Brown's  new  book.    A  story  of  absorbing  interest. 
Illustrated.  $t,25  nmt 


$1.50  nmt 


THE  BOOK  OF  WINTER  SPORTS 

All  the  sports  of  winter  treated  in  intetesting  fashion.     Handsomely  illustrated.  Color  plates. 

THESE  BOOKS  ON  SALE  IN  ALL  BOOK  STORES  AT  THE  NET  PRICES, 
Thm  mu9tratmd  Catatowum  of  MACMILLAN  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  mailmd  frmm  on  rmqumat 


Published 
by 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  Fifth  Avb. 
Nbw  York 
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LEADING  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

Romantic  Days  in  tlie  Early  Repnbllc 

Br  MARY  CAROLINE  CRAWFORD 


Historic  Siuniner  Havnts 

B7  F.  LAURI8TON  BULLARD 

IT  Eoaltad  CoMt  (nm  Newport 


A  Boole  oi  Hand-Woven 
Coverlets 

B>  ELIZA  CALVERT  HALL 


Sto.  ti.oc  na;  bj 


Tbe 
Broad  Hlglmray 

By  JEirPBRY  PARNOL 

New    llluatnital    Holiday    Bdrtion. 
Wilk  i4jiili-pati  lolorii  ptalii  by  C.  E. 


Jobn  Hancock, 

the  PIctnresqne 

Patriot 

By  LORENZO  8KARS 


The  New  Grant  White 
Shakespeare 

RJclunl  Grint  White'i  aathc^utive  text  edited  b 
Wni-UM  P.  TMMT.  Benjamin  W.  Wblu  and  John  I 
HlNHDUN.  POCKET  EDITION.  WiUnH  pholotranu 
Halil.  iiMlt.  limnJuaiiMpUatkn.ll.sOMrtpmal^mi 


Switzerland  In  Sunshine 
and  Snoiv 

By  E.  a  D'AUVKRONK 


.  The 
Party  Book 


English  —t  Welsh 
Cathedrals 


Romances  and  Travels  of 
Theophlle  Gantler 


KT. 


Mtraruri  pitlis.    h.ion 


Colonial  Homes  and  Their  Fnmisldngs 

B7  MARY  H.  NORTHEND 

A  baodtanic  volume  ■uthcrititiwly  dacnbing  old-time  hotun  and  theit«mt«als.      W 
lis  ialf-loni  pitta.  tU.     ftoyal  Svo,  fs.oa  mtl;  by  mail.  lSJ6. 

A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness 

Br  MART  K.  WALLER,  author  d  "The  Wodd-Carvcr  of  Xyiioims."    Prenliipiat.  418  pal 
H.30  nil;  postpaid,  ti^i. 

A  Little  Book  ol  Christmas 


Br  JOHN  KBNDRICX  BANGS. 


i,  $IM>  ml;  by  mall,  SijiS. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers 
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I  Books  That  Are  Worth  While  I 

WinBton  PhotograTore  Books 


r  and  lu  Btrderiamls  ii 


ffooi  iJie  BurpacainH  photogravure  ijlustrationn  which  have  been  lavUhly  inacr1«d 
in  Ihoe  volumes.  Pnntod  in  1»ibc.  clrai  type  on  «p«:iBlly  m^e  paper,  and  nmnplu- 
tmtly  bound  in  lilk  cloth  with  rich  pild  dccormtioru.  gilt  tops  luid  milk  miU'kcTS. 
SpecUl  edition  in  crushed  levant. 

Sin^toUimti,  cMk.  tj.oo.  T-wo-pbImhu  itu.  $}.iio.  lUmilrcltd  BreilaaimaiM  on 
appliaiicn.  

NEW  FICTION : 


:  The  Gulf  Between 

A  dramatic  revelation  at 

aabknuin.  by  one  "on  < 


By  Anna  Coataatini 

jnericui  girl  nod  ui  Italian 


character,  and  with  great  dnuruttk  power,  the  story  depicts  the  Kirl'B  unns 

iffdlniiiv — ^he  counter -ausnicHHi — the  duel — rebellion — night — flnd  the  final 

ie  BtrongeBt  novels  of  the  year — a  book  everyoi 


A  Living^  L^rscy 


les  Btvtiine. 
D  mi  do  gonl. 


By  Rdth  Underwood 

•■  of  life  and  duty— alwayi  use.  but 
>t  breathleialy  through  the  dunsi.     A  bock 


u  editor.      Abreast  i 


International  Bible  Dictionary 

An  invaluable  vnide  for  every  Bible  reader,  by 
and  illunuDated  from  every  poaoible  source  tha 
in  Bubjecta,  in  their  treatRient.  and  in  nujnbcr  ano  vaiue  oi  luusiiBuuns.  uu 

j£  iciUs,     Dtscnplae  lircuiar  mailtd  on  i 

Intemtioul  Encyclopedia  of  Prote  and  Poetical  QnotatioBt 


ID  any  other  work  of  like  i 


catly  by  subjects     Complete  concordan 


NEW  JUVENILES  I 


!  The  Mary  Frances  Cook  Book 
or  Adventures  Amons  the  Kitchen  Peopli 

The  Mary 
wanted  to: 
bow  Mary 


■  F.  N.  Peloabet,  D.D. 

f  the  lateit  modem  scholarship 
rord  of  God.     Richer 


By  WllUam  S.  Wmbh 

:ie  world.   Arranged  alphabetic 


By  Jane  Eayre  Fryer 


[■ry  Fimncea  Cook  Book  is  the  eiceplionally  clever  and  fasdnatiiv  itory  of  a  little  girl  who  ^^^»«     , 

d  to  leam  to  help  her  mother.     Only  it  is  much  more  than  a  atory.     It  tells  bi  story  form  UrtlJ 

[ary  Prances  learned  to  cock.     It  givs  the  recipes  in  the  simplest,  plainest  words.    Every  I  l# 

ion  clearly  described.     The  book  itimulatei  the  Imagination  and  create*  a  desire  to  follow  L>,        V 

France*'  eiample.  F^         I 

176  pairs,  Otrr  100  cakrid  iUHstrallani.  ti,io  *tl.   PoiUti.  1 J  unU.  Duoiptat  ctrailcr  L  J 

mvitd  on  appiiaitwn.  ^^~^^ 


The  Launch  Boys*  Cmise  in  the  Deerfoot 

The  Launch  Boys'  AdTentnres  in  Northern  Waters 

technical  side  is  handled  brilliantly  and  accurately,  uid  appeals  strongly  to 
Cltuk. 31S and jj6piu".'"P'clivily.  lUustraltd.  6a caUi ptr ralunu {sintlf  cr 

The  Ranch  Girls  at  Rainbow  Lod^ 
The  Ranch  Girls*  Pot  of  Gold 

The  weatem  adventures 'o£  four  charming  girls,  by  an  author  thoroughly  in 
audience.  Two  wholesome  and  interestirg  narratives  of  juat  the  sort  that  pi 
Clelk.  ig6andip7  paiis.ttsptctivtly.  lUitsOiUed.  6aanU»trvaliim€{anthar 

The  Sapreme  Development  in  Bible  Makinsr 

From  over  600  styles  of  our  "Intemstional"  Self -Pronouncing  Bibles  we  select  for  special  mi 
"Fit  for  a  King,"  In  paper,  type,  binding  and  Study  Helps,  it  is  unsorpa«ed.  With  over  i.s( 
in  type  almost  an  eighth  of  an  mch  high.  60.000  references.  400  pages  of  Helps  and  15  colored 
i!^  inches  thick,  and  weighs  only  ig  ounces.  Printed  on  India  paper;  bound  in  Persian  Seal,  1 
covets,  and  superbly  finished.  Equal  to  any  other  S9.00  Bible.  Pnce,  only  (s-oo. 
FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 
Our  ufolanu  d/ doo  " Inlenatianal"  Bibltt,  or  ofi.aoo  olhtr  booki,  or  bulk.  rt-r>  an  refn 

THE    .fOHN    C.    WINSTON    COIMPANV 
WINSTON  BUILDINQ.  FHILADELPHIA  t 


r  Harfsrct  Vandereook 
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A  Christmas  Gift  That  Will  Be  Appreciated 

"Just  the  Mbl*  the  worid  has  been  waltlns  for** 
Endorsed  by  reprosentatlvps  of  all  denominations 

THE  1911  BIBLE 

Being  the  old  familiar  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, carefully  amended  by  American 
scholars  in  the  light  of  the  latest  mod- 
ern scholarship. 

Mot  a  Revision 

The  1911  Bible  appeals  not  alone  to  stu- 
dents, but  to  all  people  of  the  English^ 
speaking  world. 

"  We  believe,  unqualifiedly,  that  the  1911  Bible  is  far  the 
best  translation  ever  |iven  the  English-spealdng  people,  and 
the  worthiest   of   their  confidence  and  afiection." — BtraU 
,    and  Presbyter. 

"We  feel  certain  tliat  the  1911  Bible  is  the  best  venioa 
extant  in  English. "^ — The  Epviorth  Era.  * 

"We  are  sure  that  this  Bible  will  meet  the  fullest  ezpec- 
talions." — Moody  Church  Herald. 

"  We  believe  that  this  is  the  Bible  the  world  has  Tjeen  wait- 
ing for.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  people  are  not  ready  to 
give  up  the  old  familiar  reading  of  the  Authorised  Veraon  for 
the  new  and  strange  wording  of  the  American  and  English  re- 
visions— the  changes  are  too  numerous  and  too  radical.  They 
say 'It  doesn't  sound  like  the  Bible.' "—Jiev.  W.  L.  AtkiuoH. 

we  will  seed  you,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  tliis  superb  Bib 
tifuUy  printed  in  large  black-face  type,  and  bound  in  fine  g 
cloth,  round  corners  and  red  edges. 

Fak  $9   CkA    ^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^*^'''  P'^^P^'''  ^  copy  bound  in  the  best  French 

■  "■  ^B^w  morocco,  with  overlapping  edges,  round  corners,  red  under 
gold  edges,  headband,  and  fine  silk  marker.  This  Bible  contains  la  beautifully  colored 
Maps,  and  Index  to  Maps. 

Fai*  $Q  AA    ^^  ^"  ^'^^  y°"'  P°^^P^4i  ^^^  exquisite  Oxford  India  Paper 

■  or  9a  W  "edition  of  this  Bible,  which  measuree  only  ^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  It  is  bound  in  the  finest  Alaska  seal,  with  overlapping  edges,  full  leather 
lined  to  edge,  ^Ik  sewed,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  and  has  silk  headband 
and  marker. 

Smnd  for  ono  of  thomo  BIbiam  to-day,  as  we  are  oSering 
them  at  these-  special  prii^s  for  a  UmJted  time  only. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  AMERICAN  BRANCH 
35  West  32nd  Strsat,  New  York 
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ILLUSTRATED   BY   DULAC    AND   TYNDALE 


THE  NEW  DULAC  BOOK  FOR  1912 
THE  BELLS   AND   OTHER   POEMS, 

By  Edgar  AlUo  Poe.  Quarto.  HancUomely 
bound  in  doth.    Boxed.  Net^  $5.00 

Illustrated  with  80  plates  in  color  and  many 
decorations  In  black  and  white  by  Edmund 
Dulac. 

Spodal  Limited  Edition  signed  by  the  artist. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather.       Net^  $25.00 


AW  ARTIST  IN  EGYPT.    Written  and  Ohis- 

trated  in  color  by  Walter  Tyndale,  R.  I. 
With  forty  illustrations  in  color.  Large 
Quarto.  Net»  $5.00 

In  most  picturesque  and  illuminating  fS&shion 
with  pen  and  brush  Mr.  Tyndale  gives  the 
romance  of  Egypt,  visualised  by  superb  pic- 
tures in  color. 


Special  Limited  Edition  signed  by  the  artist. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather.       Net,  $25.00 


BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  KITTY  COBB.     Pictures  and  text  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg. 

Quarto  boards.  .  Net»  $2.00 

Distinctly  the  clever  book  of  the  season.  In  this  book  Mr.  Flagg  tells  the  story  of  Kit^  Cobb 
and  her  adventures  from  the  time  of  her  leaving  her  country  home,  through  the  trials*  vicissi- 
tudes and  triumphs  of  a  city  career.  In  wit  and  pathos  he  tells  the  story  briefly  in  attractive 
legend  and  where  your  normal  romanticist  takes  pages  for  description  and  dialogue  Mr.  Flagg 
tells  more  in  each  one  of  his  thirty-six  inimitable  pictures. 

BOOKS  BY  IRVIN  &  COBB 

COBgS  ANATOMY  I     A  guide  to  humor. 

Illustrated  by  Peter  NewelL  Decorated 
boards.  Net,  $0.75 

An  ingenious  book  in  which  there  is  a  genial 
philosophy,  and  a  hearty  laugh  on  every  page. 

BY  RALPH  CONNOR 

CORPORAL  CAMERON  of  Ae  North  West 
Mounted  Police.  Net,  $1 J25 

This  is  the  eagerly  awaited  Ralph  Connor 
story  of  the  Mounted  Police.  It  is  the  most 
picturesque  subject  yet  undertaken  by  this 
famous  novelist  in  his  story-history  of  the  West. 

BY  PAUL  WEST 

JUST  BOY,    ninstrated.  Net,  $1.20 

Here,  as  truthfully  as  in  **Huckleberry  Finn," 
we  g^t  a  humorous  glimpse  of  the  world  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  healthy,  mischiev- 
ous specimen  of  a  young  American  boy. 


BACK  HOMEi  Bemg  the  NarratiTe  of  Judge 

Priest  and  His  People,  illustrated.  Net,  $1.25 
With  rare  faculty  for  humorous  narrative  Mr. 
Cobb  has  made  BACK  HOME  one  of  the 
finest,  most  gpenuine  and  admirable  of  novels. 

BY  A  CONAN  DOYLE 

THE  LOST  WORLD  >    Being  an  account  of 

the  recent  amaxing  adventures  ct  Professor 
Challenger  and  others.  Illustrated.  Net,  $1.25 
CHALLENGER,  DOYLE'S  central  character 
creation  in  this  thrilling  adventure  story  easily 
contests  for  first  place  in  novelty  and  craftiness 
of  conception  with  the  author's  immortal 
SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

BY  HELEN  S.  WOODRUFF 

Miy    BEAUTY.      Illustrations  in   color  by 

Net,  $1.00 

and    ftragrant    story    of 


W.  L.  Jacobs. 

A   deliciously   sweet 

Southern  life  by  a  daughter  of  the  South. 


Hctve  You  Ever  Seen  The  Kewpies? 

THE  KEWPIES   AND  DOTTY  DARUNa      Verses  and  Pictures  for  Chfldren  by  Rose 

CNeilL  Decorated  Cover.     Quarto.     $1.25 

Not  since  the  days  of  Palmer  Cox's  BROWNIES  has  there  appeared  a  book  of  such  g^enuine  and 
compelling  originality  as  THE  KEWPIES.  These  cunning  little  figures  have  such  good  times 
and  such  funny  experiences,  and  their  story  is  so  charmingly  told  in  sweet  verse  by  Rose 
O'Neill,  that  KEWPIES  is  bound  to  be  the  friendliest  child's  book  creation  of  many  years. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  IN  AMERICA  FOR  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON 
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CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 


Here  is  a  group  of  books  which  we  think  are 
right  in  all  details:  text,  pictures,  form,  type 
and  manufacture-:-and  even  to  the  matter  of 
selling  at  prices  to  fit  any  purse.  We  confi- 
dently recommend  them  as  volumes  which  will 
satisfy  you  for  your  own  library  or  as   gifts: 


O&ChC     Lei     I^OUdre      (PronoanciMl  €>■&  U  Pooder) 
The  Romance  of  a  Tenderfoot  In  Uie  Day*  of  Custer 

Br   HERBERT    MYRICK 

IHumtrafJ  fnm  painting!  mMt  txelaMlmly  for  IkU  sHrfc  br  Cfiarltt  SehrmyagMl,  EAmai4  W 

There  probably  never  was  just  such  a  book  as  "Cache  La  Poudre"  before.  It  is  fiction  and  yet  it  a 
(act,  and  if  you  are  not  out  of  the  West,  the  real  West  back  in  the  '70*1  yu  wonder  which  is  which.  Mr. 
Myricic  has  f^ven  a  vivid  picture  of  the  days  that  are  no  more  and  the  memory  of  which  is  fast  pas^ngiway 
[roni  the  older  men.  There  is  a  love  story  of  stirring  adventure  in  the  booki  but  what  puzzles  one  is  suddenly 
to  meet  in  the  narrative  a  sketch  of  some  person  who  is  or  was  evidently  really  once  on  earth.  Then  in  the 
appendix  of  the  book  you  find  that  the  person  really  did  or  does  exist  and  that  his  right  name  has  b^en  used. 
At  every  page  in  the  book  you  lind  something  starlQng  and  new  for  a  work  of  fiction.  Mr.  Myrick  evidently 
wished  to  publish  a  Jxiok  the  like  of  which  no  one  has  ever  seen,  and  he  has  succeeded. — Chicago  Tribmu. 

Edition  de  Luxe.  Frontispiece  is  an  8x10  photograph  (platinum  print)  of  Schreyvogd's  painting  o( 
the  heroine.  Several  illustratiops  in  mulIi>coIor,  tint  and  embossed.  Plate  and  deckle  edge  paper.  Kach 
copy  numbered,  edition  limited  to  550.  Bound  in  genuine  Indian  smoke-tanned  buckskin  (very  rare)  with 
cowhoy  fringe,  cover  design  by  Schreyvogel.  Size  8x10,  boxed.  This  edition  is  nearly  cxhaiuUd.  8^ 
Jew  copiet  remain. 

Rosulai*  Edition  printed  from  same  plates,  on  nice  paper,  slightly  smaller  margins,  one  plite  in  full 
color,  bound  in  cloth,  same  cover  design. 

Edition  de  Lux*,  N*(  Pric*.  W.M;  Po*(a««.  M  ecnia 


The  PTOfnlH  of  Lite. 


Regular  EdI  Hon,  PoalpaJd,  11. M 


"!"''.!'. .jl.sd 


^trSi'; 


."Jnx  the  booh  r< 


"?3rt,.i 


The  Bride's  Primer 

HlbtCul  (t(t 


The  Landaeape  Beautiful 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY 


■  ASHLAND  BUILDING 
315-321  Foortli  Are.,  New  T«ffc 
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The  World  moves— We  must  move  with  it 

Ever;  subject  on  which  you  should  be  informed  is  constantly  changing^ 
information  which  is  out  of  date  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  The  infor- 
mation you  generally  want  is  a  subject  of  current  issue — a  live  topic  of 
to-day.   The  only  Encyclopsdla  that  SOLVES  THIS  PROBLEM  Is 


Hut  inu*  Bar  and  Nat  has  wrtvcd  tba  pnMen. 


Boima  In  12  HimdmomB  Vohmttam 


The  Problem  Solved 

fn  1907,  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons— 
cslablished  for  over  a  hundred  years 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland— perfected 
and  patenled  a  Loose-Leaf  Binder,  a 
volume  EO  practicable  that  by  simply 
turning  a  nut  the  pages  are  loosened, 
when  the  old,  obsolete  pages  can  be 
easily  removed  and  Ihc  new  pages 
substituted.  The  publishers  issue  to 
subscribers,  twice  a  year,  not  less  than 
250  revised  pages  each— in  March  and 
in  October — thereby  makiog  Nelson's 
Encyclopfedia  alivayi  new  and 
abreast  of  the  times. 


l-eWnon^tL.o!  C.M.G.;  Ptln'<:ii»ro[  McGUl  UniyenilT, 
UDOtteal.  Cinada ;  and  the  Eurowsn  Editor  b  Georje 
Suidemui,  M.A..  EdUibuigh, 


.  _.    .lalntained   at    the   enpensa   o!  Thomas 

Nelson  &  Soni  for  the  soodal  Bervico  of  the  sulacrlbera 
to  Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  EncTclopiedla.  It 
(FuarantHS  to  fmiiLih  all  the  infonnallon  that  U 
available  In  the  dvUized  world. 


ANSWERS  EVERY  QUESTION  AND  IS  PERPETUALLY  NEW 


1910  caniai  ■tatUtlu— »««alatka,  a 
--■  -^^^^--klirifmiitlia  atu 
the  1913   Parcala  Part  Law:   tl     " 

,__ ai  tha  prmnt  Balfc—  Wari  and 

loDiMl  In  anv  other  eKydavMdla.   Tbl>  bMban 
'■  Patented  LaoaA-Leal  Blading  Device. 


wavelt:  the  1»IJ  Parcala  Paat  Law;  «",.''*''«S-™'^,SirTHj?,Lr.^  Si 
SberauHli  tba  preacnt  Batfcaa  Wart  aod  tbaaaawU  of  'WNaeta  »'t^^™_f* 
her  BKydevMdtB.   TM»  ba*  been  awda  poMlbIa  and  pwetlcaNa  aaif  bj  Maaaa    > 


iydepaedla.    ' 
aoee-Leal  Bin 

THE  AUTHOHrrf  WITH  AUTHORITIES 

Pmidenl  of  the  United  States,  Emperor  of  China.  Mikado  of  Japan,  Via 
Premier  of  Canada.  Chief  Departments  of  the  United  States  Gjwemment, 
CollfrBM.  Libraries,  Sdiools  and  Educational  Institutions  everywhere.  jy    •,Vr'cV."ii'c  owi^pHTriAf 

FAEDIA  AND  RESEARCH 
BUREAU  TOR  SPKCIAL  IN- 
FORMATION.     Thii    incun  sa 


N'elwn^l  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopadla  In 
Ckris'tmas  [HOJent,  on  the  payment  of  only  (1. 
riet%MM»mKar    A  liberal  allowance  will  be  made  on  old  Encyclopcdi 

MmX Un/uvclE    to  apply  as  part  paymei ' 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 


Dapt-Mi^MI-SM  Fourth  Avanu*,  H«>  York  Oltr 
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«  mantlfn  the  Rnlaw  of  Rnlewi  whan  wrldoa  (o  adTwtlMr* 
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TKese  Hatidsome  Books 

,-    -    A    most    a.cc ej>-ta.!ble     Gi:^^ 


^ 


Let  Us  Solve  Your  Christmas  Problem 

How  about  those  Christmas  presents  you  have  got  to  dedtfe 
on  ?  Are  you  puzzling  and  fretting  over  them  ?  If  so,  let 
us  help  you  solve  your  problem  in  &e  happiest  possible  way 
and  at  the  least  expense. 


I  of  well-lcnown  and  world-famed  autbon 
and  magazine  mbacriptjons  are    ideal    prea- 
9.     Even  at   their  regular    price*  they 


With  this  special  bargaiii  oHer  they  are 
indeed  a  bonan«a  for  Christnun  buyen. 
Their  reminder  of  the  donor  ia  repeated 
at  every  reading,  and — in   the  caae  of  a 


Contlaulty  of  Impreulon  Mmb*  Soccautul  Advarililiic 
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Itlon  tha  RarUw  of  RnlvwB  wIlMi  writtnt  td  ■( 
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Publulicd  by  the  publidun  of  McGun's  MugiuinB.  N 


CoDtlnultjr  ol  Imprwilon  Mmos  Suee«««fi»l  Advartliiat 
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A  fewr  of  the  more  than 

2.000     Distinguished 

Editors  and  Contributors: 

FREDERICK  CONVERSE  BEACH 

■f  Iks  Scitnti/ie  Anurican, 

E£teT-b-Clnd 


T.  RjlthinS^ 


The  Most  IMPRESSIVE  Gift 

A  SMALL  initial  payment  ensures  the  delivery  of  an  entire  set 
of  the  handsome    Encyclopedia   Americana  on  Christmas 
Day  or  immediately,  to  yourself  or  to  anyone  to  whom  you 
wish  to  make  a  surpassingly  fine  gift. 

Theie  ipleiliild  »olumes  nil!  be  referred  to  What  finer  gift  (or  your  son  or  daughter, 

conitantty,  year  after  y tax —a  ceMliiiiutl  reminder         your  parents,  or  the  friend  you  wish  to  honor 

if  the  gii'er.  most  ttgnally  ? 

EXCYCLOPEDIA  AmEMCANA 

THE      STANDARD     AMERICAN      REFERENCE      LIBRARY 

is  preferred  by  discriniinating  Americans,  not  Vou  can  pick  up  any  one  of  the  delightfully 

■lone  bccauie  of  its   sumptuous   binding,   but  handy  India-paper  volumes  (about  1  inch  thick) 

because  it  is  written  in  a  concise,  pithy  style —  and  spend  an  enjoyable  evening  "explorini;" 

no  useless  verbiage,  but  simply  iheeisentiatfacti  the  mine  of  interesting  and  valuable  information 

if  the  •wtrWt  inn-wliiige  faicinatinnly  tvld,  which  it  contains. 

SOENTIFICAMERICAN  GOMHLINGKmRTMENT 

22S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  and  we  will  send  free  booklet  containing  beauti- 
ful color-platc«  and  engravings,  describing  the  1912  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana. 

CASH  for  Your  OLD  Encyclopedia 

Slate  name  and  date  If  publication  and  we  will  make  vou  a  liberal  otfer  in 
exchange  for  a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Oil  orTear  Off  AlongThis  line  S  Mail  To-dw« 

■  SCIENT1P1C   AMERICAN    COMPILING    DEPARTMENT  £ 

■  aaS  Fifth  Avanu^  New  Yoric  ■ 

■  Send  me  (vU  partkruUia  about  your  distribution  of  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA  with  eiplanatory  ■ 
^  pumt^let  and  actual  pa«F3  from  the  work. 

I  Aln state  iMnsof  eithange  proposition;  I  own  the .encyclopedia  j^ 

I    publiihedby ., Dntc. (R.R.Dic.}  ■ 

■  My  Name  and  Addr«*s  ara  wnitten  in  the  space  belotv  t  ■ 

PI«aM  maatton  tha  Rati«w  of  Ravtewa  whan  writla«  (a  ■dvertlMr* 
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This  Great  Reference  Book 

-    Given  away  with  each  new  sub- 
•cription  to  the  Scientific  American. 

Scientific  American 
Reference  Book 

For  1913— JtMstPabliskeJ 
A  Really  Important  Work 

tt  answer]  jiiit  the  queations  which  are  constantly  arising  in 
connection  with  the  everyday  happcnlnirs  of  this  wonderful 
twentieth  century  that  even  now  it  seems  commonplace  to  cult 
tlic  Scientific  Age.  No  pretense  u  made  that  it  is  a  substitute 
for  an  encyclopedia  but  it  is  a  practical  condensation,  suitable 
for  the  busy  man,  of  information  along  scientific  and  commer- 
cial lines,  and  contains  b  preat  deal  of  accurate  data  thai  can- 
not be  found  in  many  of  the  high-priced  encyclopedias. 


Partud  lot  of  aat^actm  cocmrtdi 


This  Valuable  Reference  Work  FREE 


r  I'm  191)  nlllkin  lor  dimlui 


YOU  REMIT  »3.00 
ONLY  FOR  BOTH 


Scientific  American 


Today  the  Scientific  American  is  bigger,  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  than  ever.  It  is  the  one  ncccisary  magaimc 
for  ihc  man  whose  business  success  depends  upon  the  great 
mechanical,  industrial,  electrical  and  scientific  achieTemcW 
iliat  are  rapidly  developing  the  resourcei  of  thia  countrr- 


Don't  delay — don't  miss  this  chance, 
fill  in  and  return   the  coupon  today. 


MIJNN  A  COMPANY,  I 
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The  Independent 


New  York,  I3  a  year 


has  been  purchased  by  Hamilton  Holt  and  Associ- 
ates. Mr.  Holt  has  for  many  years  been  editorially 
connected  with  THE  INDEPENDENT,  and  will 
now  assume  complete  controL  Dr.  William  Hayes 
Ward  continues  as  Editor.  New  plans  are  being 
worked  out  and  will  be  duly  announced. 


CI  MOTF  •  ^^^  INDEPENDENT  is  a  progressive  illustrated 
"  1^  vy  ±  JJi  •  v^eekly  magazine  of  current  events,  discussion  and 
criticism  which  for  sixty-four  years  has  maintained  the  foremost  rank 
among  American  periodicals  of  high  ideals. 

The  objects  which  THE  INDEPENDENT  is  now  especially  in- 
terested  in  are,  international  peace,  the  abolition  of  artificial  and  po* 
litical  inequalities  on  account  of  race,  5ex  or  industrial  conditions,  the 
development  of  new  sociolo^cal  theories,  the  reconstruction  of  the- 
ology in  harmony  with  the  times,  improvement  in  education  and  home 
life,  the  popularization  of  science  and  in  general  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  the  esthetic  and  material  conditions  of  life  for  all 
classes.  If  you  are  interested,  or  better  still  if  you  are  working,  ia 
any  of  these  lines  you  will  get  much  help  from  reading  THE  INt)&> 
PENDENT. 


Use  this  coupon  in  ordering. 
THE  INDEPENDENT,    130  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  which  please  send  me  THE  INDEPENDENT  for  eight 
80  that  I  can  become  acquainted  with  it 


R  o(  R    12-12 


Continuity  of  Impression  Means  Successful  AdTertlslna 
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elders  of  the  family  on  seventy  thousand  subjects.  Its  thousands  of  life-like 
illustrations  make  the  text  clear  and  intelligible.  Its  magnificent  colored  plates  give  the  eye  a 
true  conception  of  famous  paintings,  birds,  animals,  statuary,  etc.  So  complete,  accurate  and 
easy  to  consult  is  The  New  International  that  it  has  become  the  most  used  reference  work 
in  the  public  libraries. 

The  offer  of  the  Thin-Paper  New  International  Encyclopaedia  at  iht  Sptcial  Prict  is  one  ^* 
which  every  home  should  lake  advantage  of.  The  Special  Price  will  not  be  available  « 
lone.  Every  one  (yho  needs  an  encyclopedia,  or  who  contemplates  giving  one,  should  ♦  kJ" 
investigate  this  offer.  The  rich,  impressive  appearance  of  the  Thin-Paper  Volumes  ^  DODD, 
satisfies  and  gratifies  the  eye  of  the  book-loverj  and  their  light  weight,  durability  ^(^'company 
and  compactness  make  it  a  constant  pleasure  to  use  them.  For  those  who  wish  ^^^  449  Fmnh  A-- 
it,  we  have  arranged  a  system  of  sm^  payments  which  makes  paying  for  the  ^5**  ^"  ^"'^  ^' 
set  an  easy  maner.  ,^#  „.„.^„'I,'^iM; 

Act  NOW-TODAY !  ^fJ^S^^^ 

Your  name  not  in  on  tbe  coupon  will  brinK  nro.Dsctus,  ipecimcn  paec  illuiirarioni,        "^      vAttt,  lcrm«  ol  wTmci 
maps,  (olor  <ois  of  bindinn  and  full  deiail.  by  mutn  tgail.  The  ielecfion  of  ihe  >tylc       SSj^     ""■ 
ol  binding  deiircd  wilt  take  bul  a  Ihort  time;   and  (hipmcnl  of  Ihe  kI  uloclcd        -^ 

of  Ihe  Kti  (in  all  bindinm)  al  filleen  diffeteni  pointi,  and  will  wire  dqliycry       o^*      "*""" 

lo  their  deilinalion  before  December  2S4b.  4^   Occupation 

Wt  Gmaranttt  SatttfatHon  la  Every  Pun^atr  ^ 

DODD,    MEAD   &   COMPANY       .♦**„.„., 1°^.  _ 

«9  Fourth  Avcaue,  New  York  City  /       uaino*. .      ««•  _ - - 

-  **  City Sfte -. 

PImm  maDtlon  the  Rairlaw  of  Reriaw*  when  wrltlnd  lo  adrtrttMri 
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Shipped  FREE! 

30  Handsome  VohMmea 

A  wonderful  Encyclopedia  and  Dictlon-1 
•ry—tha  moat  tiMfol,lli«  most  valuable,  the  tniot  Id>' 
fbmlnr  work  In  all  Ittemtnre.  A  Roafae  eilra 
thin  Bible  paper  edition.  Tbe  onr*  Ihia  Bible 
Hpei  Mlltlaa  A  •  nBdiiratB  ytUta-H  ifae  nul  price. 
Hblpvedta><nrbi^ewiUiau{ae*Btdiii>Dl  l^ubaiebrt 
to  tuTa  Iba  pwai  and  all  Infoniattoa  la  batua  roa. 


llnKed  Editors' 
En^clopedla  aid  KctkHiaiy 


UHfar  mlBdi  eoublDed  to  sake  ib<(  <mm  maMt  ot  M 
tacTotopediQ  aod  DIMIonmnr  uuiBniien.  No  boaia 
EoAld  be  Kllboot  Ibla  tasafkabls  aN  of  bada, 

TiMtTnltadBdItinB'BncrckipedlaandDlctlonafy 
a^tmm  all  %bm  eooa  fealnna  or  other  alDaUar  koifca 
od  In  addltlea  iBpnBanbla  aad  Talaabia  •ddltlou  aoi 
HBdonUlia  ot  tbia  onacrMt  vork.  PrlBted  Ob  thha 


Sj'iTjsac" 


FREE 


'    GeffRfESamjiiaflDaii 

Tfah  book  wFtl  Bfve  yon  an  Idea  of  Jut  iitiat  tbe  bte 
aat  I* like.    Oontalni  beaalltallr  oolued  llliiilialliaia 

Just  MaU  the  Coupoai 

C^^l^^S^^S*  ^  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  < 

??Hr eft tCTn-Tii J!mTii!vi* ^        ^^^^   ^^^^^^ 


'^.aa'  /^i^^^ 


...irsKa'  ^  I 


WRITE  FOR  IT 

J.  M.  HANSON'S 

Magazine  Agency 

the  largest  in  the  worid.  fumisheBJI 
Magazines  and  Newapapere.  Amaiian 
Low  Prieea,  and  qutrii,  accurate,  uu 
reliable  service. '- 

Save  Magazine  Mong 


It's  ■  BIG  MONEY-SAVER,  and  ia  FREE 

to  you  for  the  asking. 


JIM.  HANSON'S  MAGAZINE  ACENCV 

2M  Haoua  Block,  LnfawM^  K]r. 


Ckwtlnultr  ot  Impreaelon  Meana  SuccaattuI  AdTaidalna 
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Make  Your  Christmas  Gift  One  of  Permanent  Value 

You  Pqy  Noth 
Untd  JANUARY 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OffER-^""  ^"^  ^*'"^ 


To    convince  you  that 
volumes  (superbly  illus 
of   your  family — ^that 
manent  and  valuable  Christr 
liberal  Special  30  Day  Holida 
you  the  books,  all  charges  pre- 
paid.   Examine  them  at  your 
leisure,  and  if  you  are  not 
convinced  that  "The  United 
States"    is    a    truly    royal 
Christmas    gift,  return    the 
set  of  books  at  our  expense 
within  10  days. 

Even  though  you  decide  to  keep  , 
the  History,  we  ask  for  no  money    / 
until  January  tst.    Theayouneed  / 
make  only  a  small  payment,  and 
send  the  balance  in  easy  montlUy 
installments.  • 

A  Foundation  for  the 
Home  Library  and  a  Cold 
Mine    of   Information. 


Bound  In  Ten  Volume—One 

Complete  Cross-Reference  In 

'i"*J.'  '^E  n«'"tim,  tbs  mort  importmnt  part  of  & 
ct  The  United  Stata"  rendm  it  actually  an  aB) 
ItudF  of  Boy  phuc  ol  our  hirtory  may  be  made  will 
ticular  heading.    It  ii  a  hiitory  lor  the  baay  nun  «: 


Lcta  in  undentaniiabie  language.  TMV  •V  I 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL 

Writa  rma  name  and  addnw  oa  mai 
in  Mnd  rod  free  pamphlet  and  lampto  pagi 


PtMM  tDBattva  the  Rairlaw  of  Rerlam  whan  wiltlnft  tc 
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YOUR  MIND  IS  A 
CONSTANT  QUESTION  MARK 

Isn't  it  true  that  day  after  day  you  are  con- 
fronted with  !iTifqTnilinr  things — ^with  questions 
you  cannot  answer  ?  In  your  newspaper,  in  your 
conversation,  in  your  business,  in  yonr  social  life^ 
you  find  mention  of  persons,  events,  achievements 
of  progress — all  kinds' of  facts — that  you  know 
little  or  nothing  about.    Even  the  minds  of  cbil- 

rlren  nrnnonnH  nneoHnn  aftar  emaatintt  fha*  etiimna 


Plou*  nwnclon  Um  Rnlaw  of  Rarlaw*  wlua  wridnB  to  adTcrllHn 
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AT  Terica 

I\  MAG AZ  I  N  E 


BEGINNINGwith  the  December  issue,  The  American 
Magazine  will  be  larger  in  size  and  of  a  shape  that 
is  worthy  of  such  articles,  such  stories  and  pictures 
as  will  distinguish  it  throughout  the  year.  The  Christmas 
American  Magazine  is  the  most  readable  and  beautiful 
magazine  ever  published  for  15  cents.  '  . 


Arnold  Bennett't  New  Serial 

"The  Regent,"  a  story  of  the  stage,  is 
the  most  powerful  tale  of  contemporary  life. 
Bennett's  wonderful  etft  of  seeing;  and 
understanding,  of  introducing  real  and  inter- 
esting people,  the  keen  humor  and  profound 
philosophy — alltheseare  in  The  Regent." 
The  illustrations  are  by  C.  H.  Taffs.  The 
Kory  begins  in  the  December  number. 

This  is  the  first  Arnold  Bennett  novel  to  be 
published  serially  in  any  magazine  in  America. 

"Bums  tii  the  MfNintains" 

He  was  a  feudist;  now  he  is  an  evangel  in 
the  wilderness —  a  man  of  fire  and  '  'friend- 
liness." He  built  a  hundred  thousand  dollar 
college  out  of  nothing  in  a  county  soaked 
with  human  blood.  He  has  done  more 
toward  eliminating  Kentucky  feuds  than  all 
the  taws  and  the  militia.  A  gripping  romance 
of  fact,  with  Burns  as  the  hero. 

"Good-will  to  Women" 

Ida  M.  Tarfoell  wrote  it,  and  her  heart  is  in 
it,  because  she  feels  that  the  institution  for 
women  who  have  strayed  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  she  has  known.     The  article  and  the 


illustrations  show  the  sunshine  and  cheer 
even  in  the  dark  and  dangerous  places. 

"I  Whutle**  by  David  Grayion 

In  the  busy  springtime  David  Giayson  left 
the  farm  and  took  to  the  «pen  road,  seeking 
adventure.  He  felt  the  desire  for  greater  free- 
dom. So  hetooktheroadifdrhissoul'sgood, 
for  the  good  of  others  whom  he  met  and  served 
- — this'  friendliestwriterinallAmerica."  His 

"Adventures  on  die  Opoi  Road" 

have  even  greater  charm  and  wisdom  and 
power  than  his  earlier  "Adventures  in  Con- 
tentment" When  you  read  them  the  biainof 
you  grows  keen,  the  heart  of  you  grows  warm. 

"The  Hand  of  the  WorM" 

Helen  Keller,  the  most  wonderful  woman 
living,  wrote  this  article. 

Blind— she  sees  more  than  many  of  us — 
for  she  sees  into  the  heart  of  things.  Living 
in  everlasting  silence,  she  feels  harmonies 
and  discord  beyond  us.  All  the  great  knowl- 
edge she  has  gained  has  been  through  the 
touch  of  her  hand. 

The  illustrations  by  Franklin  Booth  are 
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In  its  new  size 

MANY  PICTURES  IN  COLOR 


powerful  full-paire  drawine:s  on  tinted  paper 
and  have  the  quality  of  wood  engravine:s. 
They  show  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
magazine  in  its  new  form. 

The  Impeachment 

A  smashing:  double  page  with  single  pages  in 
vivid)  harmonious  color,  all  throbbing  with 
action,  may  overwhelm  you  when  you  turn  to 
**The  Impeachment  of  President  Israels." 

Only  on  a  large  page  so  perfectly  balanced, 
is  it  ^ssible  to  obtain  the  effect  of  the  paint- 
ings by  S.  M.  Arthurs.  You  will  think  you 
are  looking  at  the  original  canvases. 

Then  when  you  start ^o  read  this  story  in 
the  December  number,  by  Frank  Barkley 
Copley,  you  will  forget  about  the  illustrations 


for  the  time.    Politics  and  war,  of  the  future, 
written  by  a  man  with  a  vision. 

''Ask  and  It  ShaU  Be  Given" 

Tom  was  blind.    Because  he  could  remem- 
ber when  he  could  see,  he  had  a  little  song: 

Red  ifl  barns 
Blue  is  filcies 
And  green  is  grass 
If  yoa've  got  eyes. 

You  know  what  he  asked  for  Christmas,  be- 
cause it  was  just  what  you  and  all  of  us  would 
have  asked.  And  he  was  given  a  very  wonder- 
ful gift:  To  see  into  people* s  hearts.  The  idea  of 
Harris  Merton  Lyon' s  story  has  greatness  in  it. 
To  look  into  people* s  hearts^  that  is  what  The 
American  Magazine  will  ever  try  to  do,  believ- 
ing there  will  be  found  what  litde  Tom  saw. 


Next  Year's  Great  Features 

IN  addition  to  David  Grayson's  Adventures  and  the  serial  by  Arnold 
Bennett,  The  American  Magazine  will  continue  to  publish  the 
Emma  McChesney  stories  by  Edna  Ferber,  the  most  siifccessful 
writer  of  short  fiction. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell  will  have  a  series  about  Big  Business.  Investigating 
it,  she  has  discovered  wonderful  and  cheering  things. 

Brand  Whitlock  will  tell  of  his  civic  fighting  at  Toledo.  Five  par- 
ticularly "Interesting  People'*  will  be  written  up  each  month.  More 
than  ever  will  this  be  the  magazine  of  fire  and  friendliness^  showing  life 
as  it  is  with*  an  inspiring  glimpse  of  what  it  should  be. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  form  of  The  American  Maga- 
zine u  the  Christmas  number,  now  on  the  nevrs-stands. 
The  price  will  remain  15  cents  a  copy,  $1.50  a  year 

The  Americmn  Magasiiie,  Published  by  The  Crowell  Publuhii^  Co^  381  Fourth  Ave^  New  York 
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Hall  Caine's 
"The  Woman 
ThouGavestMe" 

is  the  greatest  of  all  mod- 
em day  stories.  It  is  just 
starting  in  Hearst's  Maga- 
zine. The  superb  style  and 
remarkable  power  this 
author  has  used  in  "The 
Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me" 
are  indicative  of  a  master's 
touch.  You  shouldn't  miss 
so  beautiful  and  strong  a 
serial  —  dealing  with  die 
vital  problem  of  the  hour— 
a  woman's  relation  to  the 
marriage  bond. 

New  Starding 
Standard  Oil 
Letters 

In  the  December  number  of 
Hearst's  Magazine  you  will 
find  new  Standard  Oil  let- 
ters reproduced  from  the 
originals.  They  clearly  de- 
fine the  close  relations  ex- 
isting between  corporate 
interests  and  some  of  our 
government  officials.  They 
are  published  in  the  inter- 
est of  truth  and  for  the  en- 
lightemnent  of  ttie  people. 
To  get  them  use  the  cou- 
pon below. 

Hearst's 
Magazine 


A  Book  That  Every  Married 
Couple  Should  Own 

"The  Science  of  a  New  Ltfe" 

Bj  JOHN  COWAH,  ILD. 

Conlains  informwion  lh»t  I(  »onb 
bundr..'ds   of   dollaii    id    anj    marrii-d 

Kn<r<ire«d    ind  recaiun.-ndcd    bt  ^bt 

throuRboutihd  UnticdSuio.  UplMdt 
IhfKcrclB  ol  a  lianoToiBrrirdlilc.  wtaHh 
arninmBnycascslL'arnodlooL.iic    No 


TIiiBbookisB'jby  blnchcsln  tlis.  I!^  inc)i<->  ihick.  and 
conlairia«MiiHi.'.'9»iiliIll«lllu>tr.-i1iDni.  fric-OM  poatpaid. 
Hi  Ell  I  p.-!  HC  di'KiiiXivc  ciTcular«itliiE  lull  and  coniKlr-rv  lable 

SPECIAL  OFFEJR 

The  revnlar  price  of  -Science  of  a  New  Life  "  ii  S-Nl  h 
order  to  hurrii'dly  introduce  thii  work  amoni  thn  render*  ol. 

only  to  an*  nddreis.  Daal;iiie  prepafd.  upon  receipt  ol  >Z.O0i. 
Furtheruiore.  wc  will  teiec  lo  iclund  your  mon.-f  M.  wiiUa 
10  d:iya  of  Ihc  recdnl  of  Hie  booli.  you  tind  that  it  ii  nri 
worlh  mnny  llmoa  nliat  you  paid  lor  il. 

Take  adyanlaiic  of  Ihti  oficr  lo-day.  Ihli  mlnule.  and  torn 


We  WiU  Help  You  Start  il 
Business  of  Your  Own! 

qpHE  Re>m  ol  Reyjen  Co.  reqnini  Ibc  acrrkn  ol  ■ 

lolraducc  (be  Reylew  ol  Rerlewa.  Appllcanta  mual  b* 
■illlof  10  call  open  all  Innllliciit  rcaldenta  «itb  a  view  (• 
aeeure  their  lubacrlpilan,  or  aubtcription-mewala. 

Experience  la  not  neceaaary,  we  coaeh  be^ooen,  b«l 
food  pirionil Illy  and  a  lair  education  art  eaaeailal.     Per- 

IDOd  period  l< 


inilaily  to 


e  deRnlK  compenaailon  lor 


Applicanuwiiipleaai 


employ 


Inforn 


ippolnlmenl  la  dcaircd* 
Tiiey  muii  alao  be  prepared  lo  |lve  two  bualoeai  irlertneea 
It  (0  ■■■itniDcni  CM  be  maJe. 

Tlie  buay  aubicrlpiran  leitOB  betlni  ScpKmbar  lat. 
The  rlihl  lime  lo  alan  li  NOT. 

Addnaa.  with  pinleoiar*,  E.  Weber. 
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friend  asks: 
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OlteD  loiv  for    ^^^^ 

■-■-  ii|i  III  illli     ^fc. 

jftnawer.  Thli^ 

NBWCKEATION  Itui  ^ 

•Dor  clopedl  ■jAqulvaleDtlntjp 

malterioklfiTDlnmeBM.  It*i_ 

all  Uada  at  quettloiu  witli  tHl  ■ 

mou  Paper  Ediflon;  ^^^ 

■a  flzoellent  prlatlas  aurfko*  n 
markkbly  clear  Improiloiii  of  t) 
trstliios.  What  mMtiiruttoDto 
MtrHam  Wtbmltr  In  ft  form  Ki  U 
GoaTenleat  to  uael  Oa*  Batf  tbe 
and  bulk  of  Ihe  TerulBr  edltloa 
Tlba.    BlMUH)ii-x«(lii.x^li 
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Regnlar  Paper  EJlflon;  J 

^SuSnT^EmBES^Tualiu'.   SI: 
9Kln^ B In. ^«l^ht  UN  n»,  i 

'as  "A.  Stroke  of  Genius."  wm 

lert  to  ba  remambared  after  tbe  ■  Pc 

on  baa  puaed.  ■  g, 

\    SPRIHCnELD,imSS^U.S.A.l^' 


ara  printed  from 
400,000  Words.  6000  lUai 
Pages.    The  only  diotion 
dUaded  pop*,— obaraoterised  as  "A.  Stroke  of  Genius. 

Tha  OHSIBnUS  atFS  lODBeat 
boUdar ■- 


G.  &  C  MERRIMI  COMPMiY, 


FOR  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  BUYING 
THESE  FOUR  DUTTON  CATALOGS 

Christmas  Card  Catalog  Calendar  CatsJog 

DnlRiia  ud  teiU  b;  ]M(Uii«  vtlila  and  EmuMtedesIgaaliTleadlnc  arUita.Boak* 
wrilns.  Cutli  olienuJne  utlitlc  and  let.  Pad  aod  Block  OaleiKlan.  Frlcca 
literary  I  Dt«r»t.     Tfise  and  maar  OCllcn       frnn  lOc.  lo  tfi. 

are  among  (Heitem,.  Catalog  ol  Children's  Books 

Cecil  Aldhi'i  Early  Vkforiao  Scffct  Hew  Fiction  t«- Bon  and  Olrla. 

Clotb  cover.  SdHlSTH.  30c.  each.  Chlidnn'i  Olaialtx.     Nurxry  BixAa. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett'a  Cliriabna*  Letters  Catalog  of  Oiristiiias  Books 

«  dcBlgni,  10c.  each,  >1  do*.  Iminrtant  nrw  [mUlcallom  from  Jtma- 

PlorcafliK  Post  Cards  (12  Madonuu).  Any  eatalba  in  wftick  »«  an  (nta^ 

Pull  color  Ec.  eacb.  EOc.  doa.  •ilaj  fra*  on  raoBMt 

jAM,p;.c.ri     '  E.  p.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  31  W.  Z3rd  St.,  New  York 
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Technical 
I  Magazine 


',  TworalniDMof  Hiura'a 
__lilaK"  ona  Talnina  aach 
"The  Hunchback  of  Hotn 
UMglilag  Haw"  uid  "Nbiat^ 
>«rb  voIddmb  wtthoot  which  no 
9 — ric  T^miuB  which  ccntain  in 
m  bcrt  of  Victor  Boso.  Hud- 
Bd  silk  finiah  cloth.  KoU'atampad. 
•Uenttr  printed  from  luva  claw 

Only  $130 

ILBO  ftom'Voo  'to  Btampa.  coto. 
r  Older,  wa  wlU  aend  tou  orw 
■  foil  vear'a  aubaciiptiim  to 
>RLD  — the  Duwaalne  non  (aa- 
too.  The  macailDB  wlilch  traati 
chievenents,  hla  diacaverlae.  in- 
Q<«tioaa  like  atoHea  of  romuice — 
itiTTlBB  end  hlshlr  inatnctlTe. 
a,  we  ahlp  Ihla  Hne  ali  mplome 
[OBV—toroDexpTeaa  prepaid  (or 

'    WE  MAKE  THIS 
GREAT   OFFER 

■nbaorlptlDB,  sat  thebo^  ahlEpel 

theboofabiaaiKlluw  

iript[on>  at  tlia  reau^  ^h  ^k  ■ 

la  Twalpt  of  allheT  ^^^  _,  .  , 
rB.Hi  the  entire  •!«  ^F  R-""!*- i 
go  beewaea  j-xa ^      JuUoilMt 
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"VTT^Y  not  pUe«  your 

acnptioitf  tor  two  or  i 

poDlicatuma  wken  yoa 

reonce  dto  coat  of  rom 

periodicalf,  saJ  (or  tlie  

yoa  now  fpenJ,  >jj  oAen 
•OMcnptioa  lirt.      Onr 
Qnb  I^,  wliicli  iBWtr 
■■  dearly 


Big  Catalog 
Sent   Free 

Coatuu  k  lilt  ot  3.000  periodical*  at 
lowert  prteea.  Telle  you  turw  to  get 
ttrice  ae  many  magextnce  (or  dte  ^-«t 
noDey  and  inelnJea  infonaatios  val- 
■utlile   to   ^   matfaxiBe  iwaJcn.    Tka 

44  Bargain  Pages 

in  tlite  Free  Catalog  contaiiu  alltLe  beat 

Magazine  Clubbing  Offers 

A  poetal  bringe  It  to  yon. 
Better  write  for  It  today. 

BENNETTS  !f^^ 

lfi6  W.  Randolph  St..  Cblct^BL 
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An  Ideal  Gift  for  the  Home 

^Tke  JVfojt  ^Magnificent    Portrayal  of    BillieaJ    Suljects 
Evtr  Alade — At  Laaa  jThan    Qne-Fourtk  Former  Price 

TISSOT'S   LIFE   OF   CHRIST 


§ 


with  5M  Matchless  Pictures,  exact  reproductions  of  the  original  palatines,  many 
In  color,   iUustratlng  every  parable,  every  scene  and   incident  in  Christ's  Life. 

ONLY  $2 JO  BRINGS  YOU  THE  WORK 

The  original  paintings  were  secured  for  the 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  a         f]T   We  offa  the  wwk  In  3  toIuom*,  in 

cost  of  $65,000.     In  a  letter  received  from         ^    b"^".  •"«  »^J^  1^  !>«'^ 


the  director.  Professor  Franklin  W.  Harper.  utf  ihTb^kf  ^t!^,J^£^ 

M.  A.,  he  states  that  "  The  galleries  in  which  We  tiMraDiee  uajZuou.'"^^ 

the  pictures   are   hung   are  more  crowded  ila  not  plene  ;ou,  niuni  to  uf  ind 

with  visitors  than  any  other  gallery  in  the  we  will  Rium  die  $2.50.      U  utik 

museum."  and  adds,  "The  pictures  consti-  ''"*^'  '"'V  ^;WtL       .^uT 

..      ^1       !^.^.,                         ^   ^               ..  e«y  "™»  «  J2.00  pel  aumth.     We 

tute  the  best  pictonal  representation  extant  j^p  ibe  bo^  tocurely  boicti  (.  o.  b. 
of  the  historical  setting  of  the  life  of  Christ." 
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Nbw  Yomi.  OBdnlag-^a-auilMn. 

The  Holbrook  School  SSSfflSSSSS 

ortha  Hodsoo.  4TUi  yfx.  nta  I'ora  for  ooUece.  Ample 
equlpoMiit  ud  gTOondB.  Iiidlvldiul  care.  SMtifkctoir  nnr- 
mrj.     For  cMblosue.  uldress 


Rrant-nrnnH   Matt    B<^l>o°l  tir  Olris.    28  mlDutra  tn>i 

known  lor  bo»utT  md  heilth.    Murh  oatdoor  Ute.    Moden 

■ttnwtlTe  buUdlnii^.     OTmnuIum        

Mujlc.  *n,   SBDinl  »nd   prepanti 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 


GIRLS 


Emma  Willard  School  ^  tb^mi^^lS, 

^WV*  tha city.    Fournawflrepnlatballdin^,  ttwgtttoTMn 
■■W.  Pnipus(«9.  Omml  »nd  Spedkl  Oonrnw.  Ooc 
^ecra.    Munc.  Art.  Eloratlnn.  Domestic  Sdencc 
-iwtmmlns  pool.    G»t«lotnic  on  nqueat. 
MimBi.ii*  gBi.L«iirWl.B..  Wndptl. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 


N»w  YOBi.  i 

Peekskill  Academy 

SOUkrear.     New  Bulldlnu.     AIddu 


NEW  JERSEY 


Sordentown  Military  Institute  IJiS^SA 

greoIlenorbiidiHH.  EMclait fliCiilBr.eoPiftrUliCjuttatap 
iMJthtia  location.  cawftUwip^TMen  of  »thlB«ln.nillltMTd>»- 


nfulnipvTiikiaof 

^  developa  Gbuacnr,  wid  IT  ; 
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Naw  JBuar,  Montdidr.  4  WtUcn  FtaoaT 

Montclair  Academy 

Hh  b  distinct  panonalltr  and  mW»d.  ftaa  aqtdiwM 
OoUjwo  or  buHnna  pren^rmtlon.  Write  tor  booUM.  Tiy 
Boy  and  Onr  Schoot.-'wllli  diiert  mfam  to  an  boy^  V"??^ 
Addres.  JoHM  O,  MicVicja.  A-M. 


Morristown  School  %%'; 


a  Pl)^ 


CO- JED  rCA  T/OWAi 
Aca<I«Bii<»/    and    Preparatoi?'  School*— 
CollegeB . 

Naw  JauiT.  PlatolMd.  "Watdnmc  CMA." 

Herbart  Hall  „ 

Tor  Uw  "dUtmnt"  child.  ttedUBcnlt  dUld.  tte  UauillraiiM 
normal  diOd.  ^_ 


hoot  principal*  nlu«  hlahly  Inqulriaa  from  •■ 
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Academical    and   Preparatory   Scboola— 
Collegea— Military    Academica 


BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory   Schools — 

CoUegea— Military  Academies 
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BUIOra  V^OUCgC  ^  culture  nt  Women,  e^eoilkl  locb- 
UoD.  aqolpOMnt  opponmilU**.     Four  nan'  OoUan  Oouna. 


Ti  ■»■■■■■.  KuhTlllB. 

Belmont  College  for  Youn^^  Women 

Mia  HoML  MIS)  HoDD.  PrlDcliMh.  OoUegeuid  PropwaMrr 
I.  Atbletin.  HonebwA 


VO-ED  UCA  TIOXAt 


BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory    Schools— 

CfOlegea—MUitary  Academies 


MicBiDAH,  Detroit.  M  Rlmwood  Anoue. 

Detroit    University  School  J^^,'"'!^ 

■KholBnUp  ataDdudii  lidned  wltb  pncUcal  muuia  inlDlnit 
Mid  lanrible  athletlea,  Inveprepand  mui;  grxliutei  or  this 
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I  rtBdy  IB  Pmrim:  t 


loulerknl  Delta 


Teacbera'  Ageaciea 


llie  Pratt  Teachers' ifeeiicy,  ".TiJlr 


1.  O.  PRATT.  Msr. 


Albany  Teachers'  Agency  ?;r''iliSi!?'^u'h 

oommignl  teuhera.     Anln*  truticn  in  obtalnlnr  podtloni. 
Bead  for  Uullnln  No.  10.  «i  Chapel  St.,  Albanr,  N.  T. 
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nUCnCAL  AUTO  SCHOOL  •»  W.  Bmht  SiMt,  Mtw  Tut 

Honnt  Beantlfal  Birds 


Home  Study  Coorses 


Lawyer  AmbiciuiivBu 


STUDY  AT  HOME 


IntBTBtata  School  of  CoiT— p  wmIm 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

pofUlom  u-e  vaiT  dmlnbls.    Good  hIut.  ihort 


The    Dickson   Method   of  ;;;,V.'Ji";,^j;^'',Vt^,";Vit5 ««"«"!"  Sl"/^^^^ 
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Stop  Wearing 
Out  the  Steps 

Through  the  help  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schoou,  thousands  of  ambitious 
men  have  stopped  "  wearing  out  the  steps " 
that  lead  nowheie,  and  have  secured  better 
poaltkiDS,  better  pay,  and  lasting  success. 

This  isn't  mere  talk— it's  a  fact.  The  vol- 
untary testimony  of  these  men,  together  with 
their  names  and  addresses,  will  be  sent  you  if 
you  will  mark  the  attached  coupon. 

Yott  can  get  oS  the  wom-out  steps  and  win 
a  better  podtion  and  more  money,  just  aa  surely 
as  these  men  did.  To  learn  how  you  can  do  it 
through  I.  C.  S.  help — in  youi  own  home  and 
spare  time — mark  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 
to-day.  Msrldng  the  coupon  costs  you  nothing. 
You  assume  no  obligation. 

Mark  the  coupon  rob'  for  a  bigger  salary. 
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I  the  Coupon 

for  the  1913 

Free  Book 

Magazine 
Bargains 


It   contains   the 
lowest    possible 
prices — the  most  pe- 
riodicals—  the  largest 
variety   of    clubs — the 
most  value  for  the  least 
money. 
^      Whether  you  have  a  dollar 
W     to   spend    or  a  hundred, 
you'll   be  satisfied   with  this 
catalog.      It    contains    in    its 
crowded  pages  a  whole  year's 
work    of    price-arranging,    of 
which  you   get   the    bwiefit. 
I     It's  Free;  send  the  coupon 
for  it  today. 

There  bave  been  many  changes  in 
the  publishing  world  this  past  year — 
nany  chaogea  of  ownership  and  man- 
ement.  As  a  result,  the  Review  ax 
;ws,   untouched   except   lot  improve- 

...  ita  pages,  stands  in  more  commanding 

position  than  ever  among  publishers,  higher  than 
ever  in  the  esteem  of  the  public. 
That  means  that  this  year  the  Review  of  Reviews  can  offer  you 
better  prices  on  alt  magaziiies  than  ever  before.      It  means  also  that 
the  Review  of  Reviews'  big  catalog  of  clubs  you  will  find  only 
on  which  you  can  rely. 

Quick— Prompt— Sure 

Five  years  ago,  when  we  started  this  subscription  service  for  oui 
readers,    they   expressed   their   appreciation  of  the  diq>atdi  and   ac- 
curacy with   which  their    business    was    handled;   and   they  demon- 
strated their   appreciation  by  subscribing  from  the  catalog  each  year 

nee.     With  the  added  training  of  these   five  years,  our  organization       M   g^^j  ^^  f^^^  ^j 

is  better  prepared  than  ever  to  handle  your  magazine  orders  quickly,      ^^  cbaise    your    bijr 

carefully  and  cheaply.  ^  thick  hoik  of  magJ^ 

Ab7  Periodical  in  dw  World  at  the  Lowed  Porable  Price 

Wbelheryoo  with  OSS  T">Baiinf  or  oon  hundnd.m  eiuraat«e  to  quote  rou  fJw  laatil 
trilt.     It  you  cui  gets  lows  priceelieiihcn,  ws  vill  refund  yuu  the  difierence.      ^     j. 
S«dtkcnp««tM«adtrt7^<rd<rEiiM>nthaaritf>uH-*^  '      '^'"^- 
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No.  M9.     A  NBW  YORKER  SEEKING  TAX-EXEMPT 
INVESTMENTS 

I  have  560:000  to  Envcst.  I  wish  to  keep  vithin  tbe  limits  oF 
(i)  ufeCy  of  principal  and  interest;  (a)  marketability;  and 
<3)  an  average  yield  of  jK  per  cent,  dt  b  little  better.  Ideiire 
bonds,  all  free  of  tai  in  New  York  State,  where  I  reside.  I  own 
now  New  York  City  44*».  Chicaao.  Milwauk™  A  St.  Paul  con- 
vertible 4!^'b.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  convertible  4>i's.  and  New 
York  Telephone  4Hs- 

It  will  be  possible  for  you  to  get  a  very  select  list 
o(  investment  bonds  to  conform  to  Blich  require- 
ments as  you  specify.  Under  the  old  law  in  this 
State,  which  exempted  from  the  personal  property 
lax  of  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  per  annum  only 
•iuch  bonds  as  were  secured  by  mortgages  on  real 
property  within  the  State,  and  on  which  the  issuing 
corporations  had  paid  the  recording  tax  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  it  might  have  been  difficult 
(or  you  to  find  a  list  of  investments  of  sufficiently 
high  average  grade  to  meet  your  requirements, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  that  degree  of  diversifi- 
cation which  is  desirable  for  an  investment  of  such 
size.  But  under  the  broad  and  liberal  provisions  of 
the  new  law  passed  in  191 1,  you  have  the  entire 
investment  held  from  which  to  make  your  selections. 
This  law  provides  that  any  corporation  bond,  or 
evidence  of  indebtedness,  may  be  exempted  from 
the  personal  property  tax  fay  the  payment,  once  and 
for  all  time,  of  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,, 
such  payment  to  lie  made,  either  by  the  Issuing  cor- 
poration, or  by  individual  holders  of  the  securities. 
Old,  seasoned  issues,  as  well  as  the  new  ones  that 
are  coming  into  the  market  all  of  the  time,  are  in- 
cluded within  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  the 
method  of  paying  the  tax  is  made  so  simple  that 
exemption  is  brought  within  the  easy  reach  of 
individual  investors,  both  lar^e  and  small.  Pay- 
ment is  made  to  the  Comptroller  o(  the  State,  or 
to  his  authorized  deputies,  and  the  receipt  therefor 
stamped  on  the  face  of  the  bonds.  It  can  be  ar- 
ran^d  for  through  any  of  the  respon^blc  hanking 
houses.  Your  contemplated  investment  of  $60,000 
can,  therefore,  be  made  tax  exempt  at  a  cost  of  faut 
3300.  And  with  such  a  wide  range  of  securities 
From  which  to  pick,  it  ought  to  be  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  find  a  few  bonds  possessing  a  suf- 
ticientiy  strong  element  of  chance  of  growing  value 
10  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  up  that  really 

CanliHued  o. 


insignifirant  item  of  cost  within  a  reasonable  time 
under  anywhere  near  normal  market  conditions. 
A  division  of  your  available  funds  among  railroad, 
industrial,  public  service  corporation,  and  possibly 
a  few  municipal  bonds  could  be  made  to  give  yiMi 
isily  an  average  yield  of  4K  per  cent,  with  a  high 


No.  410.     TACOMA  WATER  BONDS 

Havind  had  occaiion  to  coniuK  vour  Bureau  in  the  put.  ami 
having  found  the  inTormation  helpful,  I  am  takinfi  the  librnT  (/ 
cpnaurtlnH_you  again.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  City  ti 
Taioma.  Washington  s  per  cent.  Water  bond»f  Th«r  ixr 
issued  in  1910  and  arc  due  in  ipis.    Are  they  an  obli^Iioc  <i 


g  ofiaaa,- 


The  bonds  in  (lucstion  appear  t  .. 

Tacoma's  water  and  light  debt,  consisting  of  Jaaa,- 
Soo  sixes,  $i47S,ooo  five  per  cent,  water,  and  $1,- 
700,000  light  and  power  plant  bonds,  maturing  frrwn 
one  to  twenty  years.  These  particular  obligations 
are  not  payable  from  the  general  tax  levy,  but  out 
of  the  revenue  of  the  water  and  light  plants.  It  is 
in  all  probability  on  this  account  that  they  sell  cm 
a  somewhat  higher  basis  of  income  than  the  other 
bonds  of  the  city,  (now  quoted  on  an  average  basts 
of  about  ^.35  per  cent,  and  indicating  the  munici- 
pality's high  credit)  but  notwithstanding,  we  be- 
lieve the  bonds  can  be  considered  perfectly  good. 
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money  would  probably  be  idle  a  ran 
efltment  in  real  estate  m  Kortfavtcterr 
eity  just  outaide  the  hi(^  priced  («eun 


and  appears  to  ofEer  good  retuma  throogh 
value.    Third,  investment  in  sUndardbondiM 
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The  Investment  Banker's 
Obligation  to  his  Clients 

The  following  is  quoted  from  N,  W.  Halsey  &  Co/s  copyrighted  book- 
let, "Service  to  Bond  Buyers/*  which  will  be  sent  gratis  upon  request. 

''Investment  banking  I3  a  serious  responsible  business. 

The  banker  ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  of  the 
character  of  the  bonds  he  sells.  People  buy  of  him  for 
investment ;  they  are  not  speculating  and  they  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  Many  of  his  clients  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  income  from  the  securities  they  buy 
for  the  wherewithal  with  which  to  live.  If  any  of  the 
securities  turn  out  to  be  worthless  some  of  the  holders 
may  actually  suffer  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  investment  banker,  therefore,  who  has  a  proper 
appreciation  of  his  calling  will  make  the  matter  of  safety 
of  the  securities  he  handles  his  chief  concern.  He  will 
bring  to  his  aid  all  his  skill,  judgment,  and  experience,  to 
assure  himself  of  the  soundness  of  the  bonck  he  offers. 
If  the  banker  is  lacking  in  skill,  if  his  judgment  is  faulty, 
or  if  his  experience  in  his  profession  has  been  limited, 
disaster  is  almost  certainly  in  store  for  him  and  his  clients 
through  the  purchase  of  unsoimd  seciuities. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  banker  in  dealing  in  Cor- 
poration bonds  are  particularly  heavy.  As  the  banker 
usually  bu)rs  an  entire  issue,  the  bonds  are  held  exclusive- 
ly by  his  own  clients,  and  he  must  not  only  be  convinced 
that  the  bonds  are  safe,  but  he  must  make  a  market  for 
them  as  wdl,  in  order  that  his  clients  may  borrow  on  them 
or  convert  them  into  cash,  if  they  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  best  evidence  any  bond  organization  can  offer  as 
to  the  scope  and  quality  of  its  service  is  its  record  diudng 
the  years  it  has  been  in  business." 

If  the  investment  service  suggested  above  is  the  quality  of  service 
you  desire,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  address  our  nearest  pflice  for 
a  complimentary  copy  of  the  complete  booklet. 

Ask  for  Booklet  R-jd 

N.  W.  Hakey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  WaUSt. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  ChMtaat  St. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salk  and  Adaaw  Sts. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  CalifovBia  St. 


i(iii»iiiBiy|[iiiiiiBPiuuMIPM 


It  is  to  your  adrantaUe,  when  writinUt  to  aiplaln  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Rerlew  of  Reviews 
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In  vest  Your  Money  Conservatively 


^1 


The  Young  Man 

of  today  lives  at  a  time  when  the 
great  business  field  offers  liberal 
compensation  to  men  who  think 
clearly,  act  wisely  and  appreciate 
the  value  of  frugality.  This  is  an 
age  of  prudent  economy  in  the 
administration  of  business,  when 
men  of  experience  know  that 
every  dollar  extravagantly  spent 
represents  a  dollcur  of  wasted 
profit  It  is  never  too  early  or 
too  late  for  any  man  to  begin  to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  wise  econ- 
omy. Economy  leads  to  saving 
and  conservative  investment,  both 
factors  of  large  importance  in 
placing  a  man  in  a  position  to 
take  full  advantage  of  his  best 
opportunities. 

If  it  is  your  object  to  invest  your 
savings  conservatively,  and  to 
obtain  at  the  s€une  time  a  return  of 
from  4?^%  to  S^%,  we  suggest 
that  you  send  for  our  Circular 
No.  978,  "Conservative  Invest- 
ments.** Among  the  investments 
described  therein  are  Railroad 
Bonds,  Public  Utility  Bonds,  Mu- 
nicipal Bonds,  Guaranteed  Termi- 
nal Bonds  and  Industrial  Bonds. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

IiiTettmeiit  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

State  and  Junes  Sta.,  AllMny 
SO  ConcreM  St.,  Boston 

72  West  Adams  St.,  Chicaco 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchanve 


^ 


There  is  little  doubt  that,  of  these  three  lines  d 
investment  the  first  mortgage  loan  would  be  best 
in  yonr  case,  if  you  can  l^  sure  that  you  will  not 
need  the  money  for  a  period  of,  say,  five  years,  Yoo 
might  inquire  about  the  opportunities  for  soch 
investment  in  other  localities,  but  be  sure  that 
you  get  in  touch  with  a  responsible  and  experienced 
mortgage  dealer.  On  this  type  of  security  you  sboukj 
be  able  to  get  six  per  cent,  with  safety.  There  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  small  denomination  bonds.  This  line  of  in\-«t- 
ment  would  be  best  for  you,  if  there  were  any  doss- 
bility  at  all  of  your  being  confronted  with  a  future 
neecl  for  funds  not  now  definitely  foreseen.  Oppor- 
tunities of  this  sort  are  nrany,  and  fortunateh- 
increasing  all  the  tin^e.  You  would  find  solid  rail- 
road, industrial  and  public  service  corporatiMi 
bonds  like  the  fcllowing  obtainable  in  $500  denon  i- 
nations:  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^  adjustment 
4*s  to  net  about  4.55  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  con- 
vertible 3K's  of  19 1 5,  to  net  about  4.60  per  cent.. 
Southern  Pj  cific—  Central  Pacific  collateral  -j's,  to 
net  about  4.70  per  cent..  United  States  Steel  sinldog 
fund  5's,  to  net  about  4.87  per  cent.,  Niagara  Falls 
Power  first  n-ortgage  5's,  to  net  about^4.95  per  ceint., 
Seattle  Lighting  refunding  5*8,  to  net  about  5-20 
per  cent.,  Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Tel«|ranjh 
first  mortgage  5's,  to  net  about  5  per  cent.  Bonds 
like  the  following  are  obtainable  m  $ioO  denoirina- 
tion:  Virginian  Kailway  first  mortage  5*s,  to  net 
about  5.05  per  cent.,  Portland  Railway,  Light  & 
Power  first  n^ortjrage  5*s,  to  net  about  5.25  per  cent.. 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  collateral  trust 
4  per  cent,  certificates,  to  net  about  4.60  per  cept., 
Liggett  &  Myers,  and  P.  Lorillard  Tobacco  deben- 
ture 5's,  to  net  about  5.20  per  cent.  Practically  all 
of  these  bonds  and  n-any  others  similarly  issued,  iio# 
enjoy  reasonably  active  markets,  many  of  them  be- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  fact,  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  The  proposal  to  buy  unimproved 
real  estate  seems  to  us  to  have  little  appeal  from  the 
point  of  view  of  investment.  No  matter  with 
now  much  expert  judgment  the  selection  of  the 
property  might  be  made,  there  could  be  no  assur- 
ance that  enhancement  in  value  would  actually 
take  place — indeed,  there  could  be  no  assurance 
that  you  might  not  encounter  such  a  condition  of 
aflfairs  in  the  realty  n-arket  at  the  very  time  >-o« 
wanted  to  convert  your  investment  into  cash  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  purchaser  at  any 
price.  And  meanwhile,  of  course,  instead  of  get- 
ting any  regular  income,  you  would  be  burdened 
with  more  or  less  substantial  "carr>'ing  charges," 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANACgMgNT. 
ETC.,  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Editor.  Albert  Shaw 30  Irvtof  Place*  New  York  Clt> 

Managing  Editor,  Albert  Shaw.  .  30  Irving  Plmoe.  New  York  Cli> 
Business  Manager.  Charle»  D.Lanier.  30  Irving  Place.  New  York  CfcT 
Fnft/Mlwr,  The  Reviewof  Reviews  Co..  30  Irving  Pboe.  New  York  Citr 

Stockholders  holding  t  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  mwtommt  et  stmeM 

Albert  Shaw 30  Irving  Place.  New  Yo»k  Cky 

Charlea  D.  Lanier. 30  Irving  Place.  New  York  Cttj 

Eatate  of  W.  T.  Stead.    .     %  Review  of  Review*.  Loaxloa, 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  hoUan. 
X  per  cent,  or  more  <4  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages  or  other  securities 

No  bondholders,  mortgagee*,  or  other  security  hotdera. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  D.  LANIRR. 

Bmsimess  M< 


Sworn  to  and  aubacribed  before  me  thia  ltd  day  of  October.  t»i* 

(Signed)  William  Menkel.  Notary  Pubhc 
Wcatcheater  Coonty 

Certir.  filed  in  N.  Y. 
Commladon  Expires  March  30th.  ioi3- 
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Income  or  Profit 


A  prosperous  manufacturer  visite4  one  of  our  offices 
recendy.  He  wsis  accumulating  a  substantial  surplus 
and  wished  to  invest  it  for  safety  said  income. 

He  told  us  that  a  friend  he  had  consulted  advised  him  to  buy 
stocks  for  an  advance  in  price.  The  safety  of  his  money  or  the 
income  that  it  would  esum  for  him  did  not  enter  into  the  con- 
versation.    The  talk  was  of  the  money  he  would  make. 

We  advised  him  to  buy  some  5%  Public  Service  Bonds.  We 
told  him  that  they  were  well  secured,  well  seasoned  invest- 
ments, that  would  average  to  pay  him  a  litde  over  5%.  The 
matter  of  possible  profit  was  not  mentioned.  We  talked  about 
values  and  earnings. 

He  noticed  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view  and  realized  that 
he  was  an  investor  and  not  a  speculator.     He  took  our  advice  * 
and  gave  us  an  order  for  the  bonds. 

If  this  was  sound  reasoning  for  a  successful  business 
man^  is  it  not  doubly  so  for  those  who  are  dependent 
on  the  income  from  their  savings  ? 

Public  Service  issues  from  our  current  list : 

To  yield  about 

Chicago  City  (Electric)  Railway  Company  4.80% 

First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds.    Circular  No.  B-IO 

MINNEAPOLIS  (MINNESOTA)  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY  4.80% 

First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds.    Circular  No.  B-l  1 

Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation  (California)  5. 10% 

First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  5%  Bonds.    Circular  No.  B-12 

Kentucky  Electric  Company  (Louisville)  5.30% 

First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds.    Circular  No.  B-13 

Great  Western  Power  Company  (California)  5.70% 

First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds.    Circular  No.  B-14 

• 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  conservative 
investment,  write  for  the  January  number  of  The 
Rollins  Magazine.  It  is  published  by  us  in  behalf  of 
soimd  investment  and  will  be  sent  free  to  investors. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Founded  1876 

INVESTMENT  BONDS 
200  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

New  York       Philadelphia       Chicago       DeiiTer       San  Francitco       Lot  Angele* 


It  It  to  your  adTanfaAe.  when  wridntf,  to  explain  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Revlewt 
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Dbectoiy 


^'Investment 
Suggestions" 

We  have  just  prepared,  under 
this  name,  a  pamphlet  which 
in  concise  form  gives  sugges- 
tions which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  material  assistance  to  all 
those  having  funds  available 
for  investment.  E very- 
investor  should  have  this 
pamphlet    in  his  possession. 

Write  for  it  today 

A..H.  Leach  &  Co. 

Invettment  Secoritie* 
149  BrcMulwaj,  New  York 


Chi 
P] 


London*  Ens. 
Boston 


Bol^nlo 
Baltunoro 


Did  You  Make 
Your  Investments 

at  the  bottom  of  Area  C 
the  top  of  Area   D  ? 


or 


Which  ? 

Take  your  pencU  and  marie  on  the 


Babson  Composite  Plot 

the  dates  of  your  InTestments  during  the  past  ten  years.  Frankly* 
have  you  always  bought  at  the  most  favorable  time  when  funda- 
mental conditions  were  Just  right  to  give  you  the  lowest  price  and 
the  highest  yield  T  Now  Instead  of  looking  backward  and  seidng 
what  you  ought  to  have  done,  why  not  look  ahead  and  actually 
dolt. 

Babsoo's  Composite  Plot  Indicates  when  fundamental  ooiMU- 
tlons  are  ripe  for  buying  stocks  and  b<»Kls.  Before  you  Invest 
another  penny,  write  for  our  booklet  explaining  /TA/m  Not  To  Buf 
S'curitits  Which  we  wlli  ssod  gratis  to  thoae  Intespsted  In  the  work 

of  tMs  organisation.     Address.— D«^,  R-Uqftht 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 
Statistical  Offices,  Welleeley  Hills,  Maaa. 

Largest  Organization  of  iU  Class  in  the  U,  S. 


A  Sound  Invesi 

General  CoDSoKdated  3%  Bonds  o(  a  wd 
equipped,^  conserratively  managed  Weilem  nil. 
way,  serving  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  growiof 
territory  whose  population  has  increased  in  the 
various  sections  served  between  124%  aad 
206%  within  the  last  ten  yeait. 

Listed  on  the  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  ol  a 
company  with  tangible  assets  valued  at  over 
$10,300,000. 

They  are  legal  investments  (or  Savingi  Saab 
in  the  State  of  California. 

We  otfer.  subject  to  prior  sale,  $230,000  of 
these  bonds  at  a  price 

To  Yield  About  5H% 

An  interesting  circular,  setting  forth  tbeeicdleiA 
opportunity  for  investment  afforded  bjr  tin 
issue,  will  be  mailed  upon  requesL 

A»k  for  Qrcular  R 

Smifh-Tevis-Hanford  Co. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
60  Broadway  New  York  City 


Our  Experience  With 

Industrial  Bonds 

We  have  handled  first  mortgage  serial  indus- 
trial bonds  for  fifteen  years  and  consider  them, 
when  issued  under  proper  requirements,  a  safe 
and  most  remunerative  form  of  investment.  The 
quality  of  these  bonds  has  become  widely  recog- 
nized by  conservative  investors  and  institutions 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  who  fiind  them 
particularly  smtable  for  funds  requiring  ezcdlcnt 
yield  and  safety  of  principal. 

Our  own  experience  is  explained  in  detail  in  i 
pamphlet  just  issued  entitled  "  Serial  Industrial 
Bonds,''  which  also  gives  descriptions  of  current 
offerings.  This  pamphlet  contains  as  examples  i 
list  of  sixteen  representative  issues  originally  sold 
by  us  several  years  ago  aggregating  in  amount 
$10,185,000.  Of  this  amoimt  $3*247,500  his 
been  paid  under  the  serial  plan,  $2,915,000  has 
been  redeemed  prior  to  maturity,  leaving  stiD 
outstanding  only  $4,033,500. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  785N. 

Peabodjl'; 

(^Ms^)  Borland  BIk.,  Clikago 


J 


Busy  bankers  glre  personal  attention  to  Inquirers  they  know  to  be  serious 
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a  WMIWIMM^^ 


The  -Fundamental  Test  of 

an  Investment 

Every  careful  investor  is  naturally  anxious  to  select 

the  one  best  form  of  security  out  of  the  almost  innumerable 
^pes  which  await  his  consideration. 

The  solution  of  this  seemingly  difficult  problem 

can  easily  be  reached  by  the  application  of  one  simple  test — 
Is  the  commodity  or  service  upon  which  the  security  is  based 
absolutely  necessary  to  purchasers  and  users  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions? 

For  example,  the  securities  of  a  jewelry  company 

would  not  be  a  highly  desirable  investment,  as  jewelry  has  no 
market  during  periods  of  financial  stringency.  The  earnings  of 
a  staple  grocery  company  would  be  very  little  a£Fected,  as  food 
is  a  daily  necessity  in  bad  times  as  well  as  in  good. 

The    best  investments,   therefore,   are    those    which    are 

founded  on  absolute  necessities.  Naturally,  then,  investments  which  are  founded 
on  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  fhe  first  necessities  of  existence — land  and  a  roof 
over  one's  head,  for  home  or  business — are  the  safest  and  best  of  all. 

5)^  to  6%  First  Mortgage  Bonds 


We  own  and  offer  absolute,  direct  First 
If ortffase  Bonds  to  net  5H  to  6^.  Thes«  attrac- 
tive investments  are  secured  by  direct,  first  liens 
on  the  most  carefully  selected.  Improved,  Income- 
eaminff  Chicago  real  estate  of  the  highest  class. 
These  investments  are  chosen  with  the  utmost 
care.  In  no  case  is  the  conservatively  estimated 
value  of  the  property  less  than  double  the  total 
amount  of  the  bond  issue,  while  the  income  from 
the  property  is  at  least  three  times  the  greatest 
annual  interest  charge. 

These  bonds  inatiu^  serially  in  from  two 


to  fifteen  years  and  may  be  obtained  in  denomina^ 
tious  of  IIUO.  >S00.  Sl.OOO  and  15.000. 

It  is  the  proud  record  of  this  house  that 

during  the  past  thirty  years,  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  in  handling  this  class  of  security  ex- 
clusively, not  one  of  our  clients  has  ever  lost  a  sin- 
gle dollar,  either  of  principal  or  interest,  on  any 
security  purchased  from  us. 

An  unusual  degree  of  convertihility  is 
assured  through  our  cuHtom  of  repurchasing  secur- 
ities from  our  clients,  when  requested,  st  par  and 
accrued  interest,  less  a  net  handling  charge  of  1^. 


The  INVESTORS  MAGAZINE,  a  semi-monthly  publica- 
tion, together  with  literature  of  unusual  value  to  every  careful 
investor,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

A  very  choice  list  of  carefully  select^,  specific  issues  has 
been  prepared .  Write  for  Circular  No.  i309> 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

INCORPORATKO 

MORTGAGE  /^  BOND  BANKERS 

KSTAftLiSHto  laas 
STRAUS  BUILDING  ONE  WALL  STREET 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


SHinniiiinnnniiPiiMnnniniiMiiiniiiii^ 


It  Is  to  your  advantage,  when  writing,  to  explain  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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Equipment  Bonds 

Grwtng  lU  tko  f our  c«liul  poiftt  to  be   ..rrrtib.jB- 

■nd  (4)  lUbailT  of  inatkc*  price,  we  be£e*e  d.^  ■  caU 

cooodntioii  of    Equipmot  ObI«>b«-    dww   tkn  to  k 

iinuM.ll7  aatpfble  to  a  Ui«  m.joHlT  of  i»e*«.  »)«4> 

EiiuipiaaU  Boodi  po-e»  to  ■  nurfced  de9«e.  ife  ami.. 

DXion  o(  imuMuJ  KudlT  of  pdndpat  aiid  iDknM  »«b  ap^ 

rt*bilUy  of  niirkel  pric<w  w>d  iIun  ip  xUliaB  ■*  t^n^ 

uitable  for  the  inveMmoU  ef  >  baito.  Wfph.  «(nt«l 

The  hitoiy  of  EqoipcnlBoDd.  .Iidw.  (k»  i.  .^c_i 

Rhoades  &  Company 

Bankers 

New  York                                     Hutfbcd 



T'T?  V  ^r* 

Golf,  Florida  &  Alabama 

FARM  MORTGAGES 

New  Railroad  to  Pensacola,  Fla. 

An  akxr-ted    booklet. 

To  the  conservative  invtstor  who  deems 

security  the  essential    element    of    an 

"Ttie  Gateway  to  Pan- 

investment   we  offer    our    Texas   farm 

ama,"  describing  ifac 

mortgages 

changmg  trend   b   tfae 

Netting  6% 

coinmerceofdteWorU 

We  personally  inspect  each   security 
and  examine  the  title  thereto. 

(he  completioQ    of   the 
Panama  CanU.  Pe»>- 

We  make  loans  with  our  own  funds. 

cola,  the  bed  baibor  OB 

We  guarantee  the  payment  of  both 

the  Gulf,  and  the  near- 

principal  and  interest. 

eat  of  importance  to  the 

Wriie  today  for  Booklet  A  descriptive 
of  these  mortgages,  and  our  references. 

Canal,  wiO  become  oae 
of  the  greateri  of  Ai^ 
l^gcenten. 

Broad  &  Bomar 

5enf  free  on  requed 

BANKERS 

Megargel  a  Co. 

FT.  WORTH                 TEXAS 

W  PbH  SlnA  Nw  Y«h  Otr 

1                                                            ' 

■M<--Bi»,  «»«-,>_.             rMIW^a-kM^U.*. 

ra  >■*•  pcTMiiDl  xtentloa  to  Ingulnrt  Hmt  know  to  be  mtIoiu  t^ 
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Geographical*  Distribution 

In  purchasing  railroad  bonds  the  question  of  the  territory 
served  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  upon  this  depends  the 
character  of  the  traffic  received  and  hence  the  revenue  of  the 
company.  Diversity  of  traffic  tmderlies  a  diversified  invest- 
ment. The  larger  the  territory,  the  more  diversified  the 
traffic,  and  therefore  the  more  stable  the  earning  power. 

We  offer  three  railroad  bonds,  each  well  secured  and  in  com- 
bination making  a  well-rounded  investment,  at  prices  to  yield 
an  average  income  of  over  5J4%.  The  traffic  of  these  roads 
is  derived  from  three  widely  separated  sections  of  the  cotmtry. 

Ask  for  Circular  RB — 945 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


Capital  and  Surplus  - 
Deposits 


28  Nassau  Street 


-  $30,000,000 
189,000,000 


$100  Bonds 

The  simplest  form  of  investment. 

They  are  the  same  bonds  as  the  $1,000 
issues,  split  up  into  convenient  $100  de- 
nominations. 

They  come  in  variety — Government, 
City,  Railroad,  Public  Utility,  Industrial. 

Listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, they  have  a  quick  market.  They 
are  readily  bought,  readily  sold. 

They  may  be  bought  for  cash.  They 
may  be  bought  on  Partial  Payments — 
$10  down  and  I5  a  month. 

Send  for  LUt  8 

JohnMuirS(o, 

Specialists  In    r 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Mmmbmrm  Nmw  York  Stock  Exehangm 

MAIN  OFFICE— 71  BROADWAY 
Uptown  Office— 42d  St.  and  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Your  Opportunity 

To  Invest  In 

STANDARD  OIL 

Many  of  the  former  subsidiaries  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  have  recently 
increased  in  market  value.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  several  of  these 
companies  whose  earnings  are  good  and 
whose  property  is  in  excellent  physical 
condition  which  are  now  selling 

Below  Book  Value. 

We  have  specialized  in  the  subsidiaries 
since  the  dissolution  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  quote  a  firm  market  on  any  of 
these  stocks. 

Consult  tts  for  full  information, 

$OU(I)  61  Co. 

Il«ab«n  N«w  York  Stock  EicWw* 

14  Wall  Street  New  York 


It  It  to  your  adTantage,  when  writing,  to  ozplaln  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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SSQSOmsB! 


BXECaESSSB 


Gold  Bonds 
For  Christmas 

pRUDENT  buyers  in  select- 
ing  their  gifts  look  further 
ahead  than  Christmasnioming. 
They  consider  the  elements 
of  permanence,  stability  and 
actual  merit  before  choosing. 

These  .qualities  are  well  em- 
bodied in  A-R-E  Six's,  the 
American  Reed  Estate  Com- 
pany's 6%  Gold  Bonds.  They 
are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$  1 00.$500.$  1  OqOand upward, 
pay  interest  semi-annually  and 
return  principal  in  10  years. 

They  are  ideal  Christmas  gifts 
for  any  member  of  the  family. 
They  never  wear  out,  they  are 
always  fashionable,  and  twice 
each  year  for  ten  years,  they 
bring  a  happy  reminder  of  the 
gift  and  giver.  Moreover,  they 
teach  a  forceful  lesson  in  thrift 
and  business  management — 
a  priceless  gift  in  itself. 

A-R-E  Six's  are  also  issued  in 
Accumulative  form,  purchas- 
able by  instalments  of  $25  or 
more,  paying  6%  compound 
interest  and  maturing  $1000 
and  upward  in  a  given  term. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our 
new  map  of  New  York  City 
and  book  of  views  showing 
the  location  and  character  of 
property  on  which  A-R-E 
Six's  are  based.  You  are  wel- 
come to  them  for  the  asldng. 

Founded  i668   Asset8$24,IH24039 
Capital  and  Surplus  $2,076,58735 

Room  503 
527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


J 


rtll«IM^WJ'''J'"''-''"***''^"""^*»^^i'J*"»*"''WH 


The  Six  Per  Cent  Certif- 
icates  of  the  Calyert 
Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 
are   an  ideal   inyeshnent 

They  are  issued  in  smaU  amounts— even  wmiH^i^pt 
of  $ioo. 

The  interest  is  liberal — 6  per  cent. 

The  security  is  the  best  in  the  world — 

First  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate — 

More  than  $2.00  of  security  back  of  every  dote 
invested. 


They  do  not  tie  your  money  up  for  a  loi^ 
the  Certificates  nm  for  two  years  and  after 
that  are  payable  on  demand  at  any  time. 

This  Company  has  been  in  business  18  ytaxs  aad 
in  all  that  time  has  never  been  a  day  late  in 
the  mailing  of  semi-annual  interest  cfaecks-^or 
in  the  payment  of  principal  when  due. 

IVrite  todaft  for  booklet  <md  JoimiU 
«ffthe$e  very  Jeelrahle  eeeariUm, 

The  Cahrert  Mortsage  &  Dqiuit  Ct. 

1058  CalTert  Building 


Ripe  Investment  Days 

The  political  situation  has  so  adjusted 
itself,  and  the  abundant  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  so  pronounced  in  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  fidds,  that  the  purse 
strings  of  many  of  our  Review  of  Reviews 
readers  may  more  safdy  be  loosened  to 
rdease  investment  capital. 

There  are  many  of  our  readers  who  are 
constantly  referring  their  investment  se- 
lections to  the  Investment  Bureau  for 
confidential,  free  information.  Notice  on 
page  64  of  December  issue  for  the  way  in 
which  the  department  is  conducted  to 
make  this  magazine  more  valuable  to  its 
subscribers. 

Diuing  last  month  159  readers  asked 
our  Financial  Editor  for  expert  informa- 
tion oh  the  value  of  sectirities,  facts  as 
to  bankers  and  kind  of  investments  to 
make.  This  service  is  free  and  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  our  subscribers, — address 

Investment  BuiLEAn, 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CXX 


Busy  bankers  al^e  personal  attention  to  Inquirera  they  know  to  be  eeriooe 
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First  Mortgage 
6%  Bonds 

Central  Illmois  Utilities 
G)mpany 


I  ts  1B32,  faduiiT* 

Price,  lOO  and  Interegt 
Yielding  6% 

This  company  will  serve  with  electiic  Kght 
and  power  23  towni  b  Central  IDinoii. 

Strong  Points: 

1 .  AbxJale  Fint  Mortgagt  on  sn- 
tir«  aueti  al  compaoT. 

2.  Caniolidatian  of  ■  nnmbar  of 
pr«vioiislr  Mucceuhil  Utility  Com- 
paniaa  under  one  efRci«nt  m»ii«g«. 
■nent  with  one  central  power  etation. 

3.  Menagement  hj  Tho  L.  E. 
Mjtn  Company  of  Cbicago. 

4.  Long  time  fraochue*. 

5.  Net  eaminKB  17S%  of  Interest 
Requirements. 

6.  Leg^ty,  franchiaes  and  titles 
pused  on  by  Judah,  WilUrd,  Wolf  & 
Reichnuum  and  Mayer,  Meyer,  Aus- 
trian &  Piatt,  Chicago.  Physical  fea- 
hare*  approved  by  C.  W.  Humphrey, 
Chicago,  Coninlting  and  Designing 
Engineer.  Audits,  el«.^  by  Arthur 
Young    A  Co.,  Certified  Public  Ac- 

7.  The  Conljpenta]  &  Ctranmercial 
Trust  &  SaTinga  Bank,  Chicago, 
Tnutee. 

fVrite    (13  for   detaiUJ    b^ormcdion   and 
CiKular  10496  "Central  Illinoii." 

FARSON,SON&CO. 


w  Yoih  SbKk  EhIiu 


NEW  YORK 


ir  adTantsBe.  when  wrtclns,  < 


of  tha  Review  of  Rerlewi 
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60  CniCAbO  IMPROVED  r'o 
HIAL    [STATE  1-V.- 

/«M0RTGAGE5j°i 


Morltiue*,  (larse  bik)  aniBll  amounti)  anij 
RealEitBleGold  Bondi  (denominatianiSSOO 
and  $1000}  oSered  by  ui,  bauins  5  to  6% 
inlereat.  combine  ■  sreal  commerciBl  •(well 
ai  real  eitate  aecurily  value. 
4  During  our  eiekteen  years  of  conliniioui 
buiineu,  not  $1.00  of  inlerut  of  principal 
hai  been  lo*t  on  an  invettinent  throuik  u*. 


MORTGAGE    BANKERS 


Washington  D.  C.  Realty 
Values  are  Independent 

of  mui»i  or  Imbor  conditloTia  th»t  ftfTect  prlc«  In 
other  dtln.  Baing  tbe  ■»[  ef  ttae  Federk]  Oovern- 
mFDt  BlT«  realty  value*  a  ■tabllltKunlEooiTD  asy- 
wben  el«.      Tbere  la  do  aafer  Invntment  cban 

First  Mortsas*  6%  Loans 

b«D  caretfuUy  aetectKl . 


CaHight&Co. 


dilj  d 

pnNlmliii* 

G  and  Mtk  Sta. 
WuUb(C<i>,  D.  C 


Before   You   Invest 

Know  about   what   you're    buying 


Oim  CNUSCAL  Ol 

poilK*  (or  oar  wo'l'  "'  ■"'  ""n™ 

INVKHTMBNT  YOD    t 

The  Financial  World 


Start  the  New  Year 
Now.  DontWalt 

Buy  B  Sioo  Irand.  Pay  for  it  within 
a  year,  S5  down  and  the  rest  when 
convenient.  Vou  rccdve  from  4%  10 
6%  while  you  save.  Standard  Kail- 
road,  Public  Utility  and  Industrial 
bonds  to  choose  bom.  ' 
S««l  for  Lilt  E-43 

ISYER&COMMKY 


Bonds  on  Monthly  Paymenb 


tbetr 

todar  for  boiddet  glTlng : 

R.  TYNES  SMITH.  JR.  *  CO.,  Dw>t.  D. 


'(Simp* 


betr  earnliica  and  pay  Intoeat  only  on  (Sunpatd  poRtaL 
^  sale  and  pnifllabre  nmj  Ot  lUTeaUiia  yoiK  laVliiaB.  Wrtu 
oday  tor  boiddet  glTlnB  full  Infonutlon. 


Six  Per  Csnt  Investments  for 
Larxe  or  Small  Sums 


E.  J.  UUVDER  A  CO. 


any  auch  la  tnvtUd. 


SIX    PER    CENT    SURE 


GOAUNTEE  TKOST  AND  BAKKM  CO,  AtM^  la. 
CAPnu 


Ion  to  Inquirer*  they  know  to  ba  aarlona    OT 
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FARM  MORTGAGES 

Frme  From  Markmt  Ftactuaiian 

Fann  mortgages  are  a  comfortable  form 
of  investment  You  can't  find  the  fluctu- 
ating value  of  each  one  in  your  morning 
paper  at  breakfast. 

That  is  a  very  good  point  in  favor  of 
farm  mortgage  investments.  The  indi- 
vidual investor  generally  invests  his 
money — does  not  speculate  with  it.  He 
wants  a  certain  return  for  his  principal 
and  the  principal  back  at  the  end  of  the 
investment's  term.  Both  of  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  by  the  kind  of  farm 
mortgages  we  deal  in  —farm  mortgages  in 
the  Great  Com  Belt  of  Illinois,  where 
crops  are  practically  certain  and  where 
the  security  has  a  marketable  value  that 
is  stable.  They  are  safe,  sound  and  con- 
servative investments,  carefully  safe- 
guarding principal  and  paying  a  good 
rate  of  interest,  without  worry. 

If  you  are  interested  in  such  investment, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  enter  into  correspond- 
ence with  you. 

Writm  today  for  Hat  No,  238 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Foundod  A.  D,  1888 

WASHINGTON,  ILL. 


IL 
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Short  Term 
G>iiservatiye  Investment 

Careful  investors  approve  of  the  security 

back  of  5%  M.  C  TRUST  CER- 
TIFICATES. Over  300  banks  have 
invested   over    $50,000,000    with  us. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  5%  inTettment  ol  three- 
fold tecurity  %vith  interest  beginning  on  date  of 
investment,  write  for  particuUn  of 

0/M.C.  COLLATERAL 
/O  TRUST  CERTIFICATES 

They  never  fluctuate  m  value  like  bonds  or 
stocks  because  they  are  convertible  into  cash  at 
anr  date  you  specvy.  Small  amounts  are  pay- 
able on  demand, 

M.  C  TRUST  CERTinCATES  have  these 
five  important  features : 

(t)  $100  DenominatioDS. 

(2)  Convertible  into  cash  at  option, 

(3)  5%  Interest. 

(4)  Threefold  teoirity, 

(5)  Both  principal  and  interest  guaranteed. 

Writm  for  From  Booklmt  and  oar  Monthly 
Magaminm  "WORKING  DOLLARS," 

Mannf achirers  Commercial  Company 

297  Bro^way  New  York  City 

OA^ITAl.   #1,000,000 


The 


Atlantic  Monthly 


1913 


THE  WORLD  OF  BUSINESS 

Of  late  years  the  appeal  which  the  Atlan- 
tic in2Jce8  to  men  active  in  commercial  life 
has  widened  and  deepened.  With  the 
technicalities  of  business  we  have  no  con- 
cern, nor  are  we  interested  specifically  in 
the  question  of  profits;  but  in  the  relation 
of  enterprise  to  labor,  in  the  adjustment  of 
big  business  to  public  interest,  in  novel 
methods  of  finance,  in  those  broad  and  im- 
aginative policies  which  characterize  the 
successful  undertakings  of  the  day,  our  in- 
terest constantly  increases.  For  1913  we 
offer  the  most  important  programme  of 
articles  addressed  to  business  men  which 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  assemble. 


The  Way  Out  of  the 
Raifaroad  Problem 


The  Fanner  and 
Finance 


The   Public  and  Its 
Utilitiet 

The  Policies  of  Pres- 
ent-Day Publishing 


Bj  B.  L  WiKkcD, 

Chairmanof  theBoard 
of  Dnecton  of  the 
.  Rock  Island  Syitem. 

ByMjiaaT.  Hcnid^ 

Ambassador  to 
France;  fc^roerly 
Governor  of  Ohio  and 
President  of  theFarm- 
ers*  Loan  and  Tnist 
Co.  of  Qeveland. 

B7TkcoaareN.Vail, 

President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tdephooe  and 
Telenaph  Co.  and  of 
The  i^estem  Union 
Telegraph  Co. 

r  By  Gmti*  p.  Brett, 

j  President  of  Th^ 
I  Macmil  Ian  Company. 


$4.00  a  Tear.  35  cts.  a  copy 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  trial  subacription  for  three  montka  will  be  aent 
to  new  aubacribera  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  COMPANY 


4  Park  StrMt 


BoatoB,  Maasachnaetta 


It  la  to  your  adnmtage,  when  writing,  to  explain  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  ReTiewa 
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AThousandTimes  in  aThousand 

I      OUR  CUSTOMERS    LAND  SHOWS  INCREASES 


Did  You  Ever  Hear  of  a  Better  Record  for  an  Investment  Company? 

AT  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  give  you  absolutely  convincing  testimony  of  the  great 
■  advances  made  in  our  Brooklyn  lots  since  they  were  sold  to  the  public  all  over 
the  United  States,  in  fact,  all  over  the  world.  These  examples  are  only  the  smallest 
fraction  of  the  number  we  could  give  you,  and  these  are  only  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to 
the  number  that  will  be  shown  five  years  hence  when  the  enormous  subway  system 
of  the  City  of  New  York  is  completed. 

Remember,  please,  that  the  City  of  New  York  is  building  a  system  of  transportation  at  a  coat 
equal  to  that  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  which,  when  constructed  and  built  in  accordance  with 
full  plana,  will  be  in  easy  access  of  every  lot  in  the  Greater  City  of  New  York  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Wood,  Harmon  &  Company.  The  City  expects  to  make  all  its  vacant  land  worth 
millions  more  than  it  is  today,  in  order  to  furnish  money  to  build  more  subways. 

We  guarantee  to  give  you  a  lot  for  (890  within  live  minutes'  walk  of  one  of  the  subway 
lines  laid  out  by  the  City,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  vali- 
dated by  the  Mayor.  No  such  proposition  will  ever  again  be  olfered  to  the  public,  and  the 
supply  of  ¥890  lots  is  strictly  limited.     Will  you  not  write  for  particulars?     Today. 

New  York  City  Lots  $890  S "S 

Tn  do  not  wut  to  know  what  one  penon  out  of  t  hiudred  Iiu  done,  bat 
Too  do  want  to  know  what  one  hniurcd  people  ont  of  a  hnndred  can  do. 

The  following  one  hundred  illustrations  of  the  prices  at  which  we  sold  lots  and  the  values  at 
which  they  are  now  assessed  for  tax  purposes  are  not  selected  cases,  but  are  the  first  one  hundred 
accounts  taken  from  the  first  three  properties  we  opened  in  Brooklyn. 

The  valiutioDioraCityTu  Dsputment  ue  gcnsrallv  accepted  as  conscrvatlvE.  We  conaider  this  evidence  the 
an  give,  if  thcTB  13  any  better,  we  do  not  Know  wJuit  it  u.  We  give  the  le<laer  pa^o  so  that  anyone  who 
ji  nrify  thiA  ■Catflmeat  either  now  or  &ve  yean  hence. 
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Pitut  lead  official  nicord  of  i. 
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f:>ublished  by  The  Press  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  England 


29  VOLUMU 

4aO00  ARTIOIi 

44,000.000   WORDS 


A  New 

and 

of 
Up-toDate 

tCnowled^ 


^a^auM. 


"Something  useful"  describes  what  almost  every- 
one tries  to  select  when  making  a  Christmas  gift. 
In  this  respect  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is 
unique  among  books.  To  young  not  less  than  to  old  il 
is  both  a  guide  to  the  whole  field  of  learning,  in- 
vention and  achievement,  and  an  inle^jrcier  there- 
of, lis  contents  (40,000  articles  by  1500  irriteis) 
embrace  everything  that  can  interest  or  concern  a 
civilized  people.  The  newest  and  largest  of  ency- 
clopedias, it  U  the  most  reliable,  being  the  work 
of  authorities  who  have  signed  their  contributions. 
"y  aid  of  the  index  volume,  it  shows  the  way  to 
accurate  information  with  the  same  precision  as 
inat  of  a  city  ditectoty  in  giving  the  street  and 
liouHe  number  of  a  million  or  more  inhabitants.  It 
,'  ''^"ides,  a  good  book  in  which  to  ma 
f'   diHcovery,  its  vast  complex  of  com 

pracllcally   Illimitable  in  their  offeringa  .>-  

X'^'I'vo  mind.  "  Tki  O'lly  tmydopadia  that  a  man 
fj  ji"'*  have  on  the  shelf  of  his  library"  (Rev.  Dr. 
t/,1,^  ''^  Cadman).  "Eviry  family  with  growing 
ln„  i"""'  seeking  information,  should  have  this 
of  .t,  . '=  "O'l'  In  the  library"  (from  a  Judge 
^J^i^.Mwy^'*  Supreme  Court). 


The  new  Encyclopedia  Briuntuca  b  not  only  an 
ideal  Chrutmaa  gift  because  it  b  useful,  but  for 
the  further  reason  that  its  usefulness  wUl  outlast 
-'  i  average  man's  life.     Its  publication  mules  * 


7"^ 


Chris 


a  of  hut 


Jipeni 


It  is 


g  of  »few 


I  fact,  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  they  will  not  wear  out.  Many  years  of  ow 
can  draw  upon  only  afiaction  of  the  contents  of  a 
work  in  which  44.000,000  words  are  the  condensed 
result  of  afresh  inquiry  into  every.develomnentof 
research,  experiment  and  invention,  and  of  the 
world's  materia]  progress.  Such  a  book  in  tb« 
hands  of  an  intelligent  bov  cannot  fail  In  }tave  ■ 
permanent  influence  fot  ex- 

tent of  indicating  his  c  ,  tm 

inleniliHg    tiuyclafiaiiia.  the 

contents  of  one  of  the  idia 

paper  volumes  for  a  cas  Is  a 

stimulus  to  thought,  a  :  s  of 

human  interest,  and  fo  n  ^ 

source  of  relaxation.     Ir  live 

infonnalion    is    so  hard  lUj 

does  the   work  of   Kip  ring 

men  "  (who  taught  him  mttJ 

ff^y  and  When,  Hbw  a. 
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Qometfuna^  ^e^itlrelu  /iwuf  ylrvJuxy^" 


In  these  nords  a  distinguished  editor  chancteriied  the 
new  Enc^lopxdia.  Britajinica  in  its  attractive  and  con- 
venient fonnat  {printed  on  thin  but  strong  and  opaque 
India  paper,  English-made,  each  volume  being  but  one 
inch  thick,  although  having  looo  pages).  "At  last  an 
encyclopxdia,"  he  yrote,  "that  a  man  can  read  ttitA  a 
cigar  or  a  pipe"  a  volume  being  so  light  in  weight  as  to 
be  held  easily  between  thumb  and  forefingei,  and  in 
the  flexible  bindings  (Full  Sheep,  Pull  Suede  and  Full 
Morocco)  the  coveis  maj  b«  bent  back  against  each 
othEc  like  9.  roagaiine.  "■An  inspiration  of  genius," 
wrote  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aked,  while  thousands  of  satisfied 
subscfitwrs  have  written  with  equal  enthusiasm  regard- 
ing this  wholly  new  idea  in  Encyclopzdlas.  As  a. 
Christmas  present,  therefore,  the  new  Brilaimica,  both 
because  of  its  incomparable  contents  and  its  "handiness," 
is  in  a  class  by  itself,  adding  to  qualities  of  usefulness 
and  serviceability  a  distinclivtntis  beyond  all  othei 
works  of  its  kind.  Its  continued  success — forty  thousand 
sets  having  already  been  sold— testifies  to  the  public 
recognition  that  it  is  the  one  work  of  reference  which 
possesses  every  feature  that  can  possibly  recommend 
it:  (I)  it  is  new;  (2)  up  to  date;  (j)  trustworthy;  (4) 

comprehensive  j  (s)  easy  to  buy;  i&\  easy  to  use ;  (7)       ,  ..   _        _..„,...-.. 

■^j  .         .    '  V-",         '    „         "^'         '  •  >"        Inda  Pipn  Edition.  Full  Fleiible  Sued*  (roundea  cof. 

a  good  investment  for  small  sums.  „„,  p„,„  toDk  iiyle),  acb  voliuae  on  <u  own  OaU. 

NOT  TO  KNOW  THE.  VONDLRFUL  STORY     Of  the  making  of  the    new    Encyclopa-dia 
'  Britannica  is  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great  achieve- 

ment— the  building(atacost  of  f  1,500, 000)  of  a  "monument  to  the  learning  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  such  as  no  other  people  has  evep  reared  to  itself." 

NOT  TO  HAVL  AT  LEAST  INVESTIGATED     This  new  work,  by  means  of  our  large  pros- 
,  pectus  (164   pages),  for   which   more   than 

xoo.ooo  persons  have  applied,  is  to  have  denied  yourself  a  real  literary  pleasure,  a 
delightful  and  stimulating  half-hour.  The  prospectus  is  worth  reading  merely  as  an  elab- 
orate and  highly  finished  piece  of  advertising  literature. 


Applicadoa  for  Prospectus— The 
•New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Cotita<DlnEmanr  Bt>«l<n«iDaK«Drintsd  an  thin  India  palw, 
aa  wall  as  man?  tull  page  !>'■>».  ™ap>.  text  llluatratlona. 
Iltt*  of  cuntntiiilcira.  etc..  will  ba  aaat  Trea  upon  appllcaUon. 
Borne  of  the  mala  divlalona  of  thia  praapoctua  are  auggnted 
brthe  following:  New  Dlicovarln  In  All  Sclencea;  The  Uiil- 
varsltr  of  CambHdga  and  the  BnerclDpaedla  BrltannlcB: 
Claailflad  List  of  Arllclta;  The  Moat  Succeaaful  Book  of  Our 
Time;  Tha  Work  of  Original  ThlnhBra  and  Dlacovaren.  in- 

■    ■■       '    ■      -•  '  J  Prl«;lDdla  Pap"^-- 

lieadliiKTheAlDtii 

irar:  ThaBablectlndBx—AQu 

iti  KaauiDBLrraciiiral  Usaiulneaa  of  the  Work;  The  Story  o 
ttio  Ship;  Tha  War  Agalnat  Dlaeaae;  Oeographr  a  tivt 
Science:  113,C<W  Words  on  China;  Schedule '^K't  The  Inltl 
Bthre,  Referendum  and  Recall;  Law  and  L.<«lalatloD,  Ms. 

Manafer,  The  EoeTelop«edia  BritanDioa 

3S  WaM  32d  Strael.  New  York  City 

Gaa  Building,  Cbisa^ 

1«  Trnnont  StraM,  Boatoa  ^^- "" 
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Every  Business — Every  Home 

More  li^t  and  better  light— more  work  and  better  work— in  offices, 
factories  and  stores.  More  light  and  better  light — more  comfort  «nd  better 
evening  enjoyment  in  homes. 

AH  this  is  now  possible  for  Everybody— ior  even  the  cottage  and  die 
small  place  of  business— by  means  of  the 

£dison  Mazda  Lamp 


This  lamp  makes  electnc  light 
cost  only  one-third  as  much  as  it 
did  five  years  ago. 

Today — compared  with  even  the 
best  lamp  of  any  other  type— it  gives 
mart  than  twici  ai  much  lie/it  with- 
out adding  a  penny  to  your  bill. 

They  cost  a  bit  more  than  old- 
style  lamps.  But  they  arc  so  sturdy 
and  give  so  much  more  light  from 
the  same  amount  of  electricity  that 
they  fay  fir  Ihemielvn  thret  t'tmtj 


Economy  and  Effioienoy 

Edison  Mazdas  give,  not  only 
more  light,  but  whiter,  brighter, 
better  light.  They  mean  less  eye- 
strain—extra  working  efficiency- 
more  pleasant  shopping— more  Eood 
cheer  at  home. 

Electric  Wiring  Costa  LittI* 

Electric  wiring  has  been  so  sim- 
plified that  any  house  or  store  can 
now  be  wired  with  little  annoyance 
and  at  slight  expense. 


Ask  mj  lifhtiDt  compuiy  or  dealer  about  « 
•iac*  of  tba  Bdiioa  Mazdaayou  aead  to  n 
■ora    aacoaaifal  and    year   ham 


General   £lectric   Company 

Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 

8bI««  Offloea  id  all  Ur^a  oltiaa  L>amp  Alaoeiea  ETerrwher 

Matda  lamfi 


Caodoultr  of  iDipraaalai 


■■  SuchhTuI  AdTWIlalBa 
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certainly  did  help  MY  nerves** 

THE  greatest  boon  Tonchsaled  any  tnan  Is  gfood  health.  And  thousands 
of  men  and  women  today  tender  {grateful  tribute  to  the  remarkable 
revitaliiine  power  of  Sanatogen  in  aiding  them  to  find  their  way  back  to 
health  and  strength. 

If  YOUR  neires  have  given  way  under  the  overtaxing  strain  of  illness, 
overwork  or  worry,  if  your  daily  work  is  toilsome  effort,  if  digestion  is  an  un- 
certain, diacomEorting  function.  If  you  lack  ambition  in  even  the  little  things 
of  life— it  is  high  time  yoti  gave  serious  and  thoughtful  heed  to  the  crying 
demands  of  your  nerves  for  help.  Yon  may  do  well  to  consider  whether 
Sanatogen  will  do  for  you  what  these  multitudes  of  men  and  women  have 
said  in  writing  it  has  done  for  them. 

Sanatogen  offers  a  natural  food-tonic  for  overworked  nerves  In  its  com- 
bination of  purest  protein  and  organic  phosphorus.  This  combination  feeds 
the  nerves  with  the  elements  they  require  and  in  a  form  that-  Is  easily  and 
readily  digested.  There  is  no  tax  on  the  stomach — no  artificial  stimulation  ~ 
urge  on  the  tired,  hungry  nerves.  It  reaches  the  ne 
with  the  material  they  need  and  helping  other  foods  I 

That  Sanatogen  has  meant  renewed  health  and 
bcr  of  men  and  women  is  significant— that  it  has  wi 

and  written  endorsement  of  over  16,000  physicians  may  suggest  Sanatogen 

as  the  logical  answer  to  tha  demands  of  your  nerves.  , 

Thla  Ramarkabia  Book  FREE 
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PInu  nmiloD  <hc  Rcricw  of  Rcvlawt  when  wiltioa  lo  ■dTcrtlHrs 
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A    Try   Tells    Why 

Send  srocer**  name  and  2c  atamp  for  pottage,  for  5^up  Sample  Im  of 

Instant   Postum 

This  new  food-drink  makes  a  far  more  nourishing  table  beverage 
than  either  tea  or  coffee. 

Old  and  young  can  drink  it  with  fullest  benefit  because  it  Contains 
no  caffeine  or  any  other  harmful  ingredient — only  the  full,  rich  nutrition 
of  Northern  wheat  and  the  juice  of  Southern  sugar-cane. 

Thousands  now  use  this  delightful  beverage  instead  of  coffee  or 
tea.     Its  pleasant  tctste  is  remindful  of  Old  Government  Java- 
Instant  Postum  requires  no  boiling  -it  is  made  by  stirring  a  level 
teaspoonful  (more  or  less  for  strength  desired)  in  a  cup  of  hot  water, 
and  adding  sugar  and  cream  to  taste. 

Grocers  sell  1 00-cup  tins  at  50c.     50-cup  tins  30c. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  POSTUM 

PoMam  Ceml  Company.  Llmlled, 
Bulla  Creek.  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 

F1«H  manlion  Iha  R«*Ibw  or  R«Tl*wa  whao  wrltloa  (o  mdlertlaera 
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.  Wdlbam  Rinnida  for  CkriMau 
'  eon(nitalat*d ;  tba  fiver  u  ■  tnt* 
[tt  will  IrceonH  obb. 


Waltkam  (RJver.iJe)  ^^atckes 


Any  time  ia  s  ^ood  time  to 
become  piM«euecl  of  >  ^A^Bitluim 
Riverside  witcn,  but  m  ipeciu 
occasion  like  Cnrutmas  or  a  Dirtn- 
Jay  tfivea  to  tke  Tvatcli  a  perpetual 
■entiment  wLicb  adda  to  itt  value. 

At  Waltbam.  watclie*  are 
made  wiUi  greater  nwcnaiitcal 
reiources  and  by  more  expert  ar- 
tiheera  tban  any^t'tere  eue  in  tbe 
world.  Tbe  tirtt  -word  and  tbe 
laat  in  tbe  manufacture  of  mai^ 
velouoly  correct  time  keeper*  u 
Waltbam. 

Tne  Riverside  is  tne  most 
popular  Waltbam  model.  It  comes 
in  five  aues  at  different  prices  for 


botb  men  and  women.  For  tbe 
ordinary  purpoaea  of  life  it  ia 
probably  the  one  beet  eboiee  from 
tbe  world  of  watcbea.  To  ^ive 
one  is  a  compliment,  to  owv  one 
1*  a  luxury. 

^Ar  e  bave  publisbeJ  a  bsaiJ- 
some  Riverside  booklet,  fnll  of 
information  about  tbeae  w«tcbca 
and  radier  interesting  to  anyone 
wbo  owns  a  «^teb.  Tbis  book- 
let ia  free  and  will  be  sent  yoB 
for  tbe  asking,  and  if  ibere  is  any 
matter  connected  'witb  wvtcbcs  on 
wbicB  yon  would  like  to  quertton 
us  we  are  glad  to  bave  you  write 
to  our  Office  of  Infoi 


^iValtkam  Watck   Company  Waltkam  Mass 
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INCREA 

since  March  1,  1912,  in 
number  of  direct  branch  o. 
of  the  Remington  Typew 
Company  in  the  United  St 


The  importance  of  this  fact  to  the  i 
lies  in  the  expansion  and  development 
Service  Efficiency. 

The  two  factors  of  Remington  Typewi  nc^i  ^upicwv.^-^ 
are  Quality  and  Service.    The  one  goes  with  theJsale;^ 
the  other  follows  the  sale.     The  one  is  in  tl 
other  is  back  of  the  inachine.    And  bo 
to  the   permanent    satisfaction  of    the   P 

The  gnat  txpansiim  ol  ihe  Retningion  S<lei  Orsinizi 
out  wrvice  fadlities  beyond  any  Mandard  allained  or  an* 
Thit  *ervice  goet  totrywhert  and  il  cover*  rotryt/iing.    ^ 
In  Iba  lypcwiirer  tervice  line,  whether  r'*-"----  ---^---^ 

meiiit,  raniali  or  operarors.  rhe  meant  ^^re  bound  K> 

be  cloac  at  tiind  il  your  machine  it 


MON^ 


SMITH  PRE\U|^r  a  REMINGTON. 

'VISIBLE   WRITING 

femington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorponwd) 
New  Vork   and   Everywhere 

'csafon  Means  Succentul  AdnrtlatnA 
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Experience  is  every  day  proving  the  value  of 
motor-trucks  in  business : 

Quick  deliveries,  more  territory  covered,  less  expense, 
reliability  in  ail  weathers 

Experiences  all  over  the  world  with   7000 

Mack   Saurer   He\vitt 

trucks  for  lo  to  i8  years  have  proved  that  they 
will  give  you  these  benefits  in  your  business. 

Capacities:    i,  i  J4,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6J^,  i%  and  10  tons. 

Bcxfes  for  every  transportation  purpose  built  in  our  own  plants. 

Write  for  data  and  help  in  your  transportation  problem. 

International  Motor  Company 

Genenl  Office^' :   Broadway  and  57(h  St  New  Vork  Works:   Allentoim  Pai   Plaiiilield  N  J 

Sales  and  Service  Station*:     New  York,   Chicago,  Philadelphia,   Boston,   Cleveland.  Cincimuli 

Buffalo,   Baltimore,   Newa.rk,   Pittsburgh,  St  Louis,   Atlanta,    Kansa*  City.    Denver 

San  FrancL;-co,  Los  Angeles  and  other  large  cities 

Canadian  Sales  Agents:   Tlie  Canadian  Fairbank-s- Morse  Company,  LJmiied,  Moiilieal 


law  of  Reriewi  when  wrfclntt  ti 
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Those  cousins  out  west — or 
back  east — ^you  don't  hear  from 
them  as  often  now.     You  each 


^wt  r  '6  •„■ 


have  new  friends,  new  interests. 
But  after  all,  blood  is  thicker 
than  water  and  your  picture 
and  pictures  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  your  family  would  be 
welconied  by  them — especially 
for  Christmas. 


There's  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Continuity  of  ImpreMion  Means  SucceMful  AdTerHslng 
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COLGATE'S 


RIBBON 

dentaI  CREBM 

|OOD,  clean,  soiiiul  teeth 
are  necessary  to  good  looks 
and  to  good  health.  To 
keep  your  teeth  in  condition,  you 
should  clean  them  twice  a  day 
with  the  efficient  dentifrice — Col- 
gate's Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 
Colgate's  is  thorough  in  its  cleans- 
ing, without  harmful  "grit" — so 
delicious  in  flavor  that  cleaning 
the  teeth  is  a  real  pleasure.  Its 
antiseptic  action  leaves  the  mouth 
in  a  wholesome,  non-acid  con- 
dition. 

You  iiiaf  hiivi-  a  trial 
comforts  by  sendim^  u: 


& 


SHBUINC 
STICK 


|OUR  face  will  be  smoother 
and  feel  better  after  a 
quick,  clean  shave  with 
Colgate's  Shaving  Stick.  The 
beard  is  softened  while  the  lather 
is  worked  up  with  the  brush  — no 
mussy  rubbing-in  with  the  fingers 
necessary. 

The  lather  is  rich,  creamy  and 
lasting  —  the  most  wiry  beard 
yields  quickly  and  easily.  The 
face  feels  refreshed  after  the  shave 
because  the  lather  is  notably  free 
from  uncombined  alkali  —  soften- 
ing, soothing,  sanitary. 

ice  of  both  of  these 
6  rents  in  stamps. 

COLGATE    &    CO.,    Dept.   S,    199   Fulton    Street,    New   York 

Makmn  of  Caahmtre  Boaaaat   T«iUt  Soap—lmxuriou;  lotting,  nfytaJ 

PloM  mention  the  Rctlew  ot  Ravlen  when  wriiint  (o  adTcrilHrt 
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PHILIP  MORRIS  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL  LONDON  CAIRO 

487  F  St  Catharine  St..  East  22  New  Bond  Street 

402  F  West  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


December  1st,   1912 

Dear  Sir: 

We  beg  to  remind  you  that,  for  the  last  60 
years,  one  of  the  most  appropriate  and  refined 
CHRISTMAS  gifts,  both  here  and  abroad,  has  been  a 
present  of  PHILIP  MORRIS  cigarettes— the  oldest 
high-grade  cigarettes  in  the  world — which  are 
made  of  the  purest  TURKISH  tobaccos  ONLY,  in  the 
following  sizes: 

Plain  or         Price 
Cork  Tipped 

Cambridge  (reg.  size) 
Morisette  (gold  tip) 
Blues,  2  7/8  in. 
Ambassador,  3  1/2  in. 
Banquet,  5  1/2  in. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  stock  your  partieu-     H 
lar  size,  we  will  gladly  forward  your  require- 
ments, carriage  paid,  direct  from  our  factory,  to 
any  address  you  may  desire,  on  receipt  of  your 
remittance. 

Thanking  you  for  your  patronage  and  wishing 
you  the  Compliments  of  the  Season,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly, 

PHILIP  MORRIS  &  CO.  i  LTD 


per  100 

Boxes  of 

$2.50 

10-20-50-100 

2.50 

10  and  100 

3.00 

10-50-100 

3.50 

10  and  100 

10.00 

10  ($1.00 

for  10) 

Continuity  of  Impreeston  Means  Successful  Advertteliig 
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Ask  Our 

Motor  Department 

Write  to  this  department  about  your  motor,  or  the  type  of  motor  you  think  cjf 
lutomobile  problems  that  confront  you,  technical  or  otherwise.  Write  also  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  any  kinds  of  accessories,  or  motoring  literature. 

We  have  added  to  our  staff  the  most  competent  technical  authority  we  could  find  to  ^ve  lUi 
to  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.    No  charge  for  answers,  which  will  come  promptly  by 

Such  answers  as  we  consider  of  special  interest  to  other  readers  will  also  be  printed  below. 

Address,  Motor  Service  Bureau,  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  New  York  Ckjr 

CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  MOTOR  SERVICE  BUREAU 

CONDUCTED  BY  ALBERT  L.  CLOUGH 


No.  1204. — Sometimes  when  climbing  a  grade  on 
high  gear  the  motor  of  rtvy  four  cylinder  touring  car 
makes  a  continuous  tappmg  though  not  a  pounding 
sound,  but  as  soon  as  I  stop  pressing  the  accelerator 
the  tapping  ceases  and  it  does  not  occur  on  level 
roads,  but  down  grades.  Advancing  or  retarding  the 
spark  does  not  stop  it,  and  on  some  days  I  may  run 
for  long  distances  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and  never 
hear  it,  but  possibly  the  next  time  it  may  reappear. 
At  times  it  is  absent  for  distances  of  40  or  50  miles 
and  then  recurs. — Bradford,  Ont. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  diagnose  a  motor  trouble  that 
is  evidenced  by  a  noise  unless  one  hears  it  one  self, 
and  as  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  describe  a  noise 
correctly  we  are  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  your  trouble.  You  say  that  the  noise  is  not  a 
|)ound  but  a  tapping  sound,  and  we  therefore  assume 
I  hat  the  trouble  is  not  due  to  looseness  in  any  of  the 
l>earings  or  other  mechanical  parts  as  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  this  condition  is  of  a  heavy  character.  If 
the  tapping  sound  that  you  mention  is  of  a  "click- 
ing "character  or  metallic  in  its  nature  and  cannot  be 
prevented  by  retarding  the  spark  we  think  it  may 
l>e  either  due  to  preignition  caused  by  carbon  de- 
l>osits  on  the  pistons  or  to  the  use  of  a  too  lean 
mixture.  Having  the  motor  thoroughly  decarbon- 
ized by  scraping  of  the  internal  parts  that  are  sub- 
jected to  the  combustion  will  remove  the  former 
rause  and  slightly  increasing  the  richness  of  the  mix- 
ture furnished  at  open  throttle  will  tend  to  remove 
the  latter  cause.  Sometimes  a  slight  looseness  of  fit 
of  one  or  more  of  the  pistons  will  cause  it  to  "slide 
slap"  and  produce  a  pronounced  tapping  sound. 
•The  fact  that  the  noise  you  describe  occurs  only  at 
intervals  may  be  because  the  quality  of  the  mixture 
varies  with  the  weather  or  other  conditions  or  that 
at  some  times  the  carbon  deposits  are  hot  enough  to 
cause  self-ignition  and  at  other  times  they  are  not. 

No.  1207. — Kindly  advise  me  what  has  l>een 
proven  by  exp»erience  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
device  for  cranking  the  engine  other  than  the 
electric  starting  device  which  is  now  being  so  gener- 
ally adopted. — Paterson,  N.  J. 

This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer  definitely 
as  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  upon  it. 
We  assume  by  your  using  the  word  "cranking" 
instead  of  "starting"  device  that  you  do  not  include 
ignition  starters,  making  use  of  acetylene  gas.  This 
narrows  down  the  field  to  air  pressure  starters  and 
spring  starters.  The  former  type  of  starter  has 
recently  been  greatly  improved  so  that,  in  the  latest 
forms,  there  is  always  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  under 
pressure  available  for  turning  over  the  motor, 
^  ^n  practice  inclining  toward  the  use  of  a  special 


air  pump,  driven  by  the  motor  and  under  autooui; 
control  rather  than  toward  deptendcnce  upon  exhaih' 
gases   under   pressure   collected    from   one   oC  tb 
cylinders.      We    believe    that    recent    air    preaeir 
starters  are  highly  reliable  even  when  frequent  stan- 
are  made  with  only  very  short  and  eas>'  runs  be- 
tween them,  and  the  difnculty  of  the  engines  stop- 
ping upon  the  center  and  of  the  distributer  vah- 
stopping  in  an  inoperative  position  has,  we  under 
stand,  been  minimized.    Spring  starters  of  the  lat^* 
type  appear  to  work  very  well  and  are  quite  readi* 
attached  to  any  motor.     As  a  rule  they  have  bdi 
sufficient  stored  energy  to  turn  the  motor  over  a  f«% 
revolutions  and  thus  they  are  more  likely  to  fail  r- 
start  the  motor  when  it  is  cold  or  when  the  car- 
buretor is  imperfectly  adjusted  than  arc  the  air  pes-- 
sure  starters  which  possess  sufficient  stored  energy 
to  turn  the  motor  over  a  large  number  of  revtjJu 
tions.     The  spring  starters,  we  think,  do  their  wxiri 
quite  perfectly,  but  cannot  keep  up  the  rotatioci  *^ 
the  motor  quite  long  enough  under  unfavorable  csm 
ditions,  althou^  they  appear  to  work  remarkabh 
well  under  ordmary  startmg  conditions.     Air  jwev 
sure  starters  are  now  produced  which  can  be  rcadil^ 
applied  to  any  existing  motor,  the  air  pump  equip- 
ment and  distributer  valve  being  operated  Iron)  th« 
timer  shaft  or  some  other  auxiliary  shaft. 

No.  1208. — As  a  subscriber  to  the  Review  *.f 
Reviews  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  what  lyvc 
of  car  to  buy  for  service  in  this  country  where  tin 
roads  are  very  rough  and  hilly  and  the  altitude  t- 
7,800  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  of  piarticular  im- 
portance  that  the  car  should  be  highly  economical  ii 
fuel  as  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  buy  gasolist- 
on  the  road  and  one  is  forced  to  carry  a  large  supp>\ 
on  the  car. — Las  Victorias ^  Guatemala,  C.  A, 

The  lighter  the  car,  consistent  with  adequate- 
strength,  the  more  economical  of  gasoline  it  viT 
prove,  other  things  being  equal  and  we  should  recom- 
mend one  with  a  not  too  large  four  cylinder  motor, 
preferably  of  the  long  stroke  type.  VVe  believe  thai 
for  economical  service,  in  a  mountainous  region.  ^ 
four  speed  transmission  is  highly  desirable  as  v 
enables  the  engine  to  be  run  under  conditions  of  high 
fuel  economy  on  all  degrees  of  grade.  We  should 
think  that  a  car,  not  weighing  over  2,800  or  3,ou' 
lbs.  with  a  35  or  40  H.  P.  engine  and  four  speed  ge^ 
and  rather  low  final  drive  ratio  would  be  succcssfu' 
in  your  service,  and  think  that  you  should  ha\*c  a 
sp>ecial  gasoline  tank  of  lar^  capacity  installed  upon 
it  or  a  large  auxiliary  gasoline  tank  which  you  couki 
draw  upon  to  fill  the  regular  running  tank.  Vour 
high  altitude  will  somewhat  reduce  the  output  «tf 
your  motor  and  possibly  will  call  for  a  slightly  man 
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powerful  motor  ihan  otherwise  and  thus  a  motor  d 
4^4  or  better  4>j  inch  bore  and  a  pretty  long  strvb 
would  be  desirable.  1  n  buying  such  a  car  >-ou  eIiciu14 
inform  the  manufacturer  as  to  ihe  allitiKW  at  «1u(k 
it  will  be  operated  and  the  high  price  and  scarcif)  •< 

Easolinc  so  that  he  may  install  cis  econoinica]  a  ar- 
uretor  as  possible,  and  fit  it  with  any  aitarhmefM* 
required  to  facilitate  its  operation  at  such  altiliidc 

No.  iai6. — I  have  a  motor  cycle  equipped  wil^ 
magneto  ignition.  When  1  ad\'anc«  tfae  spark  to  tW. 
limit  the  motor  loses  power.  What  is  tlw  pnrfHtib 
cause  of  this? — Dayton,  Ind. 

The  spark  advance  should  be  increased  praor' 
tionately  to  the  speed  of  the  motor  and  if  the  tew) 
on  the  motor  is  so  great  that  it  does  not  speed  v,- 
when  the  throttle  is  opened,  any  conaderaUc  ad- 
vance of  the  spark  causes  combustion  in  the  cylin 
ders  to  take  place  too  long  before  the  piston  reacfci-~ 
the  top  of  its  stroke  and  a  portion  of  the  rner^  ol  tk 
gasoline  is  converted  into  back  work  which  lettdt  i- 
make  the  motor  revoK'e  in  the  direction  oppckite  i' 
that  in  which  it'is  turning,  thus  reducini;  it»  efiertin 
out|Ait.  When  the  motor  is  pulting  hard  and  yoi 
advance  the  spark  to  the  limit  this  result  prt>babl> 
follows  and  a  little  less  spark  advance  will  fienenll'. 
give  yon  more  power  when  you  are  climbing  a  U 
or  the  engine  is  working  hard  for  any  other  caiur 
On  a  smooth,  level  road  the  motor  n-ill  speed  tij 
readily  with  any  opening  of  the  throttle  atikd  ytn 
can,  in  general,  use  all  the  spark  advance  >-ou  hati 
to  incrca.ie  the  soced  without  causing  any  fallinK  ur 
of  the  power.  Too  great  spark  ad\'ance  is  u«uaII^ 
indicated  by  the  knocking  of  the  motor  when  il* 
throttle  is  opened  suddenly  or  when  the  motor  t- 
pulling  hard.  It  may  be  thai  your  magneto  is  ;•■ 
geared  to  the  motor  that  there  is  too  much  spari 
advance  provided  and  if  this  is  the  case  the  tnagaei" 
should  be  retimed  and  less  spark  advance  provided 
This  can  be  done  by  changing  ihe  mesh  of  the  gear- 
which  drive  the  magneto  by  the  amount  of  one  tooib. 
themagnetobcingtumedlKickrelativelytothenKMar 

No.  1318. — When  I  start  my  motor  from  a  ctJi! 
condition  it  very  often  stops  after  running  a  \vr\ 
little  while  and  the  only  way  I  can  keep  it  going  is  i" 
use  the  air  shut-off  which  is  provided  in  connection 
with   the  carburetor.     Closing   this   three   or  lout 

I  do  this  it  "dies."  This  trouble  has  only  ^pcaird 
since  cold  weather  has  set  in. — Effingham,  Kan. 

W'c  know  of  no  way  in  which  this  difficult}-  can  l> 
entirely  avoided  so  long  as  the  gasoline  obtainable  i- 
as  tiensc  and  involatile  as  it  is  at  present.  The  coM- 
ness  of  the  fuel  and  its  hea\'j'  character  combine  ti> 
reduce  the  amount  thereof  which  passes  through  tht 
spraying  nozzle  and  to  cause  it  to  condense  m  thr 
intake  pipe  and  cylinders  rather  than  to  gasify.  Wt 
think  possibly  that  now  cold  weather  has  come  on. 
you  may  find  it  desirable  slightly  to  open  the  needle 
valve  of  your  carburetor  or  to  strengthen  the  sprinK 
c)f  the  low  speed  adjustment  so  as  to  get  a  somewhai 
richer  mixture  at  starting  and  we  suggest  that  >nu 
start  the  motor  with  the  atr  shut-off  entirely  dosed 
and  gradually  opeii  it'as  the  motor  begins  to  get 
warm  rather  than  opening  it  all  at  once.  Vou  will 
probably  do  well  to  keep  the  fan  belt  off  its  puller, 
except  for  long  and  hard  runs,  and  when  you  «an  it 
cover  the  radiator  front  with  several  thicknesses  of 
heavy  carriage  robe  and  keep  them  in  place  untB  the 


T  begin; 


o  become  well  warmed  up. 
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!Tb«e  principles  are  expbincd  mote  fully  and  Franklin  construction  is  analyzwi  jwitil  by  point  in  ;i 
simple,  non-technical  way  in  a  book  recently  written  by  our  cnRinters,  enlilled  "  An  Analysis  of  I'ranklin 
Motor  Car  Construction."    We  will  be  glad  to  send  this  book,  tORCther  wilh  our  calalogut,  to  any  oiu' 
who  is  seriously  considering  the  purchase  of  a  car  of  P'ranklin  quality. 
--^  THE  FRAXKLIX  LINE 

f  DT.mring.  ftcvlincler.  JdH.P..  J  M  Littl.' Sil,  Thirtv.  Toi.rin.',   J 

•  pasKnaer..". Ss'"o  pnssfniKi fK,;: 

H»                                          ,  [1  T>-rpfdu-iihaL-[.m.  6  cylimier.  M  Utile  Si».  Thiriv,   Vi,  n.ii.i- 

\                              ,m  H.P..  4  iMssermw IjlVw  iihartim.  a  toi'.-iw.t.  .  ..     Si-^m 

.\  H  T«.rinB„(i -iyiindtr,  if  II.P.,  ;  r.T™riiii,.  4C|-lin.1,T.  .■;  H.I'.,  ; 

'   ^  lILimousinr.  ft<y)iiiclcf.jMlI.I'..  11  Rimal-.ui,  4  o-im.Ut.  ifl  II.J'., 
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FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

12  Franklin  Square  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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MzJceThis  the  Happiest  Christinas 
— Give  Your  Wife  an  Electric 

AN  Electric  for  her  very  own — what  more  enjoyable  surprise  could  your 
/"\  wife  receive  on  Christmas  morning?  Every  woman  longs  to  own  an 
Electric.  Every  woman  knows  the  comfort,  convenience  and  height- 
ened social  prestige  it  gives.  Why  not  make  this  year  the  happiest  Christmas? 
Your  wife  would  love  to  drive  about  in  her  own  Electric— quiet,  fash- 
ionable, simple  and  safe.  She  can  pay  her  social  calls;  do  her  shopping; 
attend  the  theatre  and  reception.      You  will  enjoy  the  luxury  of  it,  too. 

And  Christmas  is  the  season  of  seasons  for  Driving  an  Electric  is  simplicity  itself — no 

an    Electric.      The  cold,   biting  winds   and  trouble    whatever.      Any    woman  — even    a 

tnnw   flurries    make   you    feel  at!    the   cosier  child — can    operate    an    Electric    efEcicmly. 

within  an  Electric.    There  is  such  exhilarating  The    first    cost  of    an    Electric    is    decidedlf 

pleasure  in  gliding  noiselessly  down  the  boule-  moderate  when  you  consider  its  lasting,  sat- 

vard,  through  the  park,  threading  in  and  out  isfactory  service.     Maintenance  expense  and 

of  congested  traffic — quickly,  easily,  without  cost  of  power  is  far  lower  than  that  lor  othci 

bother  or  effort.  types  of  cars. 

I'llrresliiig  littraturt  about  the   Electric   Feh'icle   sent  gladly.       IVrilt  laday 

Before  you  buy  any  car    conuder  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK,  124  W.  42n<J  St.  CHICAOO  ,»* 

Continuity  of  Imprualaii  Meani  Succusful  Adnntslna 
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Look  for  Our  Label  Whenever  You 
Exchange   Your   Empty    Gas    Tank 


There    are    two     causes — and    only    two- 
n  a  Prest-O-Lite  Tank: 
Either   the   pipe-lines   to    llic   lamps    leak, 
\e  gas, 


-for    seeming    "short    measure"    ot    gas 


Or  the  tank  was  not  filled  by  us. 

We  have  a  Branch  Office  and  Service  Station  in 
every  principal  city  which  wlU  gladly  lest  your  pipe- 
lines for  leaits,  free.     So  will  any  dealer,  anywhere. 

But  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  short  measure 
or  poor  gas  in  a  tank  not  tilled  by  us.  Our  label 
is  your  protection.     Look  for  itl  , .... 

Another  thing: — when  you  e.vchanRC  your  empty       Exchange       Ag€ 


tank,  make  sure  you  get  a  genuine  Prest-O-Liie 
Tank  in  return  for  it.  Anyone  who  slips  on  an 
imitation,  while  youi  back  is  turned,  defrands  yoo. 
The  genuine  Prest-O-Lite  Tank,  nhen  enqity, 
can  be  immediately  exchanged  (or  a  full  one,  amy- 
'ichere  and  aliaays.     Imitations  cannot. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  J'ff'S^YSl: 


r*  OJ^cts 


fii    FOR  AUTOnOBILES  ^? 


Test  the  hundred  and 
one  "best"  oils  on  the 
market;  ultimately 
youli   want    Panhard. 


Is  refined  from  the  best  crude  oil 
in  the  world,  Pennsylvania.  It 
lubricates  perfectly  at  high  tem- 
peratures, and  will  not  carbonize 
unless  fed  too  freely.  Look  for 
the  checkerboard  mark  on  every 
Panhard  package,  both  cans  and 
barrels.  Our  booklet,  "Motor 
Lubrication,"  will  help  you  in  the 
care  o(  your  car.    Write  tor  it. 

GEORGE  A.  HAWS,  66  Pine  Street,  New  Yorli 

D«len :  Write  for  oar  "  H  tip  MI "  pli 


FOR  WOTOR  B0AT5 
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GRAMM  TRX/CKS 

Analyzing  delivery  costs 

# 

If  most  merchants  knew  the  very  high  cost  of  deliyering  goods  by  horse  as 
against  the  economy  of  the  modem  motor  truck,  they  would  open  their  eyes 
in  amazement.  We  can  supply  you  with  the  figured  out  facts  which  prove  the 
advantage  of  trucks.  We  can  reorganize  your  delivery  operations — ^reduce 
cost  per  haul,  per  package,  or  per  stop,  and  extend  your  business. 


What  does  it  cost  you 
to  deliver  merchandise? 

Does  your  hauling  costs 
vary  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year?  Have  you 
got  it  down  in  black  and 
white  for  every  month,  so 
that  you  can  control  and 
regulate  all  fluctuations? 
According  to  the  Gramm 
system,  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling a  ton  of  hay,  for  in- 
stance, over  a  given  route, 
might  be  eight  cents  at 
one  season  of  the  year 
and  only  three  at  an- 
other. But  the  point  is 
— you  will  know. 

Do  you  Know? 

Nine  out  of  every  ten 
concerns  we  ask  this  of 
are  unable  to  answer. 

Sometimes  they  quote 
us  some  gross  figures 
which  show  the  lump  cost 
per  year.  But  when  it 
comes  to  specific  costs 
on  definite  hauls  or  costs 
per  piece  delivery,  they 
shake  their  heads. 

Yet  these  very  concerns 
have  the  most  modem 
means  of  keeping  accur- 
ate and  detailed  account 


of  every  cent  spent  by 
their  traveling  men.  Or 
they  can  supply  very  ac- 
curate manufacturing, 
selling  and  overhead 
costs.  But  transporta- 
tion costs,  they  lamely 
explain,  are  always  lump- 
ed with  some  other  over- 
head item.  Yet  right 
here  is  where  they  can 
effect  a  big  saving. 


The  absence  of  modem 
transportation  methods 
accounts  for  this  condi- 
tion, and  this  means  a 
lot  of  money  is  constantly 
being  wasted  some  way, 
some  how. 


System  removes  guess- 
work and  eliminates  all 
unnecessary  leaks  and 
waste.  But  system  must 
have  the  most  depend- 
able, economical  and 
efficient  tools  to  work 
with. 


The  modem  delivery 
tool  is  the  Gramm  Truck 
— the  most  practical  truck 
made.  It  is  built  by  ex- 
pert and  experienced 
truck  builders  in  the  larg- 
est individual  truck  plant 
in  the  world. 


Reorganize  and  expand 
your  business  by  adopting 
Gramm  plans,  specifica- 
tions and  equipment. 

The  Gramm  motor 
truck  ushers  in  the  most 
practical,  economical  and 
systematic  methods  of 
handling  merchandise.  It 
stops  up  the  old  time 
leaks.  It  broadens  and 
expands  your  business; 
removes  doubt  and 
worry;  cleans  out  all  the 
uncertainties,  and  above 
all,  makes  possible  an 
organized  method  of 
transporting  goods,  the 
cost  of  which  per  mile  or 
stop,  or  package  is  way 
below  any  uncertain  figure 
you  might  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  horse 
and  wagon  method. 

The  Gramm  plans, 
specifications  and  equip- 
ment offer  you  a  most 
economical  and  efficient 
service  which  is  endorsed 
by  America's  leading  and 
largest  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  Our  facts 
and  figures  will  interest 
you,  and  no  doubt  open 
your  eyes. 

All  information  gratis. 
Please  address  Dept.  5. 


The  Gramm  Motor  Truck  Company 

Lima,  Ohio. 


i 
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WHITE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


The  predomiiuiit  use  of  White  Motor  Trucks  br  the  (orcmost 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  firms,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  bat 
througfiout  the  world,  is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  superior 
merit  in  practically  every  line  of  service. 

A  Few  WeU-Known  Ownen  of  White  S 


Amnican  Can  Company  Joseph  Home  Company 

AmcHcan  Chicle  Company  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company    DUnois  Steel  Company 


Armour  and  Company 
Bcrshoff  BrewfnE  Anocialion 
Booth  Fisheries  Company 
firazllifln  Government 
Coca^Cola  Company 
Cudahy  Packing  Company 
Diamond  Rubber  Company 
T  Eaton  and  Company.  Ltd. 
Manhall  Field  and  Company 
Gimbel  Brothers 
B  F  Goodrich  Company 
Gulf  ReRnlne  Company 

White  Motor  Trucks  are  built  in  capacities  of  3-4. 1 1-2, 3  and  5  tons, 
and  all  models  are  uniform  throughout  in  parts  and  destga  thus  making 
them  the  most  practical  for  the  standardization  of  delivery  or  tnn^>or- 
tation  service.  Literature  and  detailed  information  furnished  on  r 

Gasoline  Motor  Cars    Tracks  and  Taxiei 


McCrecry  and  Coinpany 
National  Cash  Rq^ter  Companir 
Pabit  Brewing  Company 
Philippine  Iiluid*  Government 
Poatum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Remineton  Typewriter  Company 
Russian  Covenunent 
W.  and  J.  Sloane 
Sundard  Oil  Company 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company 
United  Stales  Govemmenl 
Winchester  Repeating  Ann*  Company 
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Learn  the  Truth 
About  Motor  Wagons 


Profit  by  the  recorded  experience  of  those  who 
now  use  them.  Become  thoroughly  informed 
upon  design,  operating  costs,  and  the  best  admin- 
istrative practices. 

Read  the  "Power  Wagon,"  the  national  authority  on  motor 
road  transport.  PubHshed  monthly.  We  keep  you  posted  on  all 
matters  of  importance,  making  you  an  enlightened  buyer. 

You  might  investigate  for  a  year  and  not  learn  half  as  much 
as  the  "  Power  Wagon  "  reveals  in  a  single  issue. 


Single  copies  2S  cents 


Yearly  subscription  $2 


THE  POWER  WAGON,  McCormick  Bldg,  Chicago 
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WHITMAN 
ADDLES 

ir  Men  and  Women 
idy  every  feulure  of  tom- 
ityle  and  durability,  com- 

—  ^ i  the  practical  suKgcsiions 

of  the  most  prominent  riders  of  two  continents  and 
our  thirty  years'  manufacturing  experience. 

THE    HEHLBACH     SADDLE     COMPANY 

"    "  """"  Nf  w  York  City 


1«6  (Rt  Chmnbem  Slr.- 


FIREPROOF      Cs  Ak  Iv  A.  Cj  III  S) 

STEEL  For  AUTOMOBILES  ud  MOTORCYOD 

$30  to  $200 

Jj   Easy   to   put   up.       Ponablr 
All  sizes.     Postal  brings  Uiev 
illustrated  catalogue. 
MFC.  CO..  ZS-ITI  Eolntoa  '     ill.  Tll'l    " 


Did  You  Enr  Usi  PRESS  CLIPPINeS? 


a  nch  month.      Anv  Od.  cw   .Ht.  O 

«lwi«.1S3UWtlt,CMci».Ht 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage  in  Gildest  Weather 
a  GLARK  HEATER  will  always  Keep  You  Warm 


Don't  Shiver  and  be  Uncomfortable 


caul(« — a  iKKliil  wl 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
•9  LA  SALLE  AVENUE  CHtCACO 

Csnllnulty  or  Imprndon  Means 
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As  small  as  your  note  book 
tells  the  story  better. 


The 

Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 


A  miniature  Kodak,  so  capable  that  it  will  convince  the  experienced 
amateur,  so  simple  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  novice.  So  flat  and  smooth 
and  small  that  it  will  go  readily  into  a  vest  pocket,  yes,  and  dainty  enough 
for  milady's  hand  bag. 

And  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is  efficient  It  is  small,  almost  tiny,  but  the  carefully  selected 
memscus  achromatic  tens  insures  good  work ;  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  iris  diaphra'gm 
stops  and  Auto-time  Scale  give  it  a  scope  and  range  not  found  except  in  the  highest  grade  cam- 
eras. Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cartridges  for  eight  exposures.  Having  a  fixed  focus  it 
is  always  ready  for  quick  work.  Has  reversible  brilliant  finder.  Made  of  metal  with  lustrous  black 
finish.    Right  in  every  detail  of  design  and  construction.    Pictures,  i  %  x  3%  inches.    Price  |6.oo. 

An  important  feature  is  that  the  quality  of  the  work  is  so  fine,  the  definition  of  the  lens  so 
perfect  that  enlargements  may  be  easily  made  to  any  reasonable  size,  and  at  small  cost — to  post 
card  size  (3X  >(  Sjj)  for  instance,  at  15  cents. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  ri^Arorfa*  Cr/>. 
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Trave.»-, 


TRAVELERS- ' INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT,'li'l^a^^''^|.'^oa: 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Kvr  I\  WIJiTER  and  SPRING 


1.EADEBSHIP;  J'/H^n*"  ' 
PACIUTIES;  Ji"!"^  "i'; 
NIUII  Of  Hllicnin  TUTEl. 


The  CoUver  Tours; 


noSTOfJ,  MASS. 


■1ril.i:i!B.i:]iminTimr 

Fifteenth  Annual,  Pebmary  IS  to  April  27,  I9IJ 
NEW  CUNAROER    "LACONIA."    18,200    Ton 


VI8ITINQ:  Meddr..  Spain,  Alir 
tinople,  ISdnralaPeJatlnc  uhI 
atopoviT  Id  Euroin  uid  return  I 

FRANK  C  CLARk'        TImM 


r<.&(aIta.Atbeas.  Oobsud- 
ERntt.  R«np.  Bl'riKs.fK. 
y  Bwlli  B,  S.  "Mumtuia." 
TRouDdWoiUTaiv.-SBB. 
SuUdln*         NEW  YORK 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

PAISE  TOUItS      .      .      Glens  F>1I>,H.T. 


EUROPE  i[^  pRIENJ 

TEMPLE  TOURS.  8  Beacon  St.  BWTON.  MAS& 
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roUOW  THE  PATH 
OF  THE  PRDRES 


THE  GOLDEN  LAND  OP 
WINTER-OUT-OF-DOORS 


WINTER  IN  CAUFORNU  means  the  rippling  blue  of  the  Pacific  along  sunny  beaches,  the  spread 
of  grassy  hills  and  deep-hued  orange  grm-es  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  the  glow  of  golden  poppies  amid  the  rising  grain,  and  abo^1^ 
it  ail,  the  beautiful,  eternal  snows  of  the  mountain  barrier,  raised  bj- 
Jlame  Natuie  against  the  forces  of  old  King  Cold.  M'intcr  is  oufy  a 
name  in  the  country  where  Tctrazdni  gave  her  inspiring  outdoor  con- 
cert on  Christmas  E\'e;  where  tiiey  celebrale  New  Year's  Day  with  a 
carnival  of  Toses,  and  Kaster  with  a  daybreak  serincc  on  tlie  lop  of  Ml. 
Rubidoux;  where  you  can  find  pleasure  with  your  automobile  all  winter 
through,  along  the'old  ElCamino  Real;  where  you  can  swim  and  boat  and 
fish  just  as  in  summer;  where  you  can  see  the  crxick  teams  of  Europe, 
Canada  and  America  in  exciting  polo  toumamenis;  where  golf  and  tcnnU 
and  riding  arc  every-day  pleasures;  where,  in  fact,  everything  you  have 
to  sacrifice  in  the  East  can  be  enjoyed  in  actual  defiance  of  l!ie  calendar. 

THE  SUPERB  CHRISTMAS  edition  de  luxe  of  Sunset,  the  Pacific  Monlhly,  piclutca  and  describes 
Ihe  joys  and  attractions  of  this  land  of  perpetual  flowers  and  sunshine, 
lis  magnificent  four-color  cover — a  gorgeous  crimson  Christmas  Poinsettia 
on  a  solid  gold  background — and  its  sixteen  full  page  illustrations  in  full 
color,  picturing  Goil's  golden  land,  its  interesting  and  romantic  spots 
and  resting  places,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

On  Sale  Now — All  News  Dealers— Fifteen  Cents 

FOR  A  TWO-CENT  STAMP  with  the  attached  coupon  you  will  receii'e  a  beautiful  Utile  booklet 
published  by  Scnset  Magazine,  picturing  and  describing  California's 
principal  resorts  and  hotels  along  the  Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders. 
For  the  same  two-cent  stamp  you  will  also  receive  any  other  information 
you  desire  about  California's  winter-out-of-door  land  if  you  wilt  state 
your  wants  in  space  proi-ided  on  the  coupon. 


"Get  Acquainted"  Coupon 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  San  Frandsco,  CrUKoroii, 

GHHlcmm;— Enclosed  find  twg-cenl  alanip.     Please  sind,  fully  pttpi'id,  Ihc  bonk.     "CilifornLi'i  Fun 


COyarTam., 
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'"■A.  The  tr»in  that  gives  jro"  *  cordial  welcome  anr 

\,  erening  tC  Chicago  or  Si.  Lonij  and  canJet  yoa 

oS  on  the  leTcleal  tracks  into  the  land  of  loaf- 
awhile.  Big  berths  that  mean  perfect  rest,  din- 
ing serrice  that  means  appetite,!  bnSet-libriiy- 
obaeTrationcar,  ViclroU  tnnsic,  barber,  *»let — 
everythiog  that  could  make  this  put  o£  yonr 
iooriieT  a  happy  sojonTn  in  itself  is  pronded 
by  Ihii  peerless  aod  piinceljr  train. 

Tka  tbronah  fut  "dififaniiaB''  uid  Mhsr  toad 

trftbu  with  llaiulard  uid  tourkl  dHpiBr  cbtb,  Brvrr 

iar  [ram    CkicagD,   St.    LaiOt.    Kwuu     CltT,    SL 

Jettph,  Omihn  ud  Memphk  for  ihs  Pielfic  Caul. 

Baaltfalfrtc  hon^id  Icntm  maul 

L_  M.  ALLEN,  Pusanser  Traffic  Muwger 
Room  2S0  Lb  Salle  StBtion.  Chicaso. 
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Can  you  think  of  anything  better,  or  as  eoodP 
You  know  Europe  well.  Here  is  a  wonder 
continent,  our  next-door  neighbor,  that  you 
have  never  seen. 

In  South  America  are  mountain!  that  dwarf  the  Alps, 
rivers  beiide  nhich  the  Rhine  ii  a  babbling  brook, 
citiet  that  rival  Berlin   in   >iie,   Parii  in  beauty,  and 


""'"■"    Prado.  tlie  UnleroD.  Uodcm   Parte. 
Streets,  Hotels.  Shops.  Tlicntrea.  Cluhs. 

Club'snewis-holcOolf  Coursr.  *" 

■niHUUId    chantinj  Yumuri  Valley,  and  tbe 
Wondrotuly  Beautirnt  Caves  of  ncllmar 

PMVIDEICM  SUMH  «ILL-;',r  s^J*-.;?; 

trpical  of  Cuba's  m»t  jrajmr  milla,  Tinted  by 
thoimands  of  tourisla  nnnuallj-. 

SAHTUBOOECUBl-l 

fleldfl  oF  tbc  SpanlBb-Amc 

ISli  OF  PI«ES-;^i"J 

Caba;  easily  reached  froi 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Sanlloio. 


ind    iti   t 


Stodffurtrnlt  ra  itamMJiirieaueifui  Urmttintmt  fiMlW 
delcrjiiiitg  aimt  and  oilier  iMtemlinr  plaea  ^  CMm  It 

United    Railways    of   Havana 

FRANK   ROBCRTS,  GananI   PasMnaM-  Jkomrt 

S2  Broadway,  Ream  2I2B    -'      Naw  VaHi 


>ntinullya^  IrapreHloE 


j  DEVIEW  of  REVIEWS 
,  readers  in  the  aggre- 

gate spend  a  huge  fortune 
yearly  for  travel  and  rec- 
reation. For  announce- 
ments of  railroads,steam- 
ship  lines,  hotels  and  re- 
sorts and  personally  con- 
ducted tours,  the  Review 
of  Reviews  is  the  medium 
par  excellence.  Its  long 
record  of  satisfactory  re- 
turns to  such  announce- 
ments proves  this. 
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.VfesTiNDie! 

^duthAmcrica^ 


■^GYPT- 


.  k  KV  k    m^    k       ^^   ^  V   k  • 
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MEtna  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Dr«w«r  i34i)  Hartford,  Conn. 


Rrv.otRcv.    Taaraff 
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le  double  ar- 
'  ittHtr  fabric  of  cotton — 

ring  of  wool — practically 
tno  hght-ireight  garments  in  one — laced 
togetheiicith  nid«  stltcbes  that  leave  apace 
between  the  two  fabrics  through  which  the 
air  circulates  and  keeps  the  garment  freah 
and  dry — thtrit  nothing  else  like 

D       Improved         _ 
aofold 

HeaJfK  Uixderweaj* 

CuraattcJ  Si/uAdN7 

If  Toa  vlll  cnmlnc  Doolold  Your  intilllgena  will 
oonvln:.  vou  ol  lu  g™»t  .uperforily.     You  will  »-- 
■llic  wbf  (t  will  keep  you  u  warm  II  1  thick  wool 
girmmt— *hjr  i  t  ii  tv«a  more  (anjAwaiir  tbina  colt 

»]Iy,  and  why  It  *vo«iU  («i&— whr  il  ^  » tlaHie  trA 
*ii>— why  <l  dMiK'i  Had  or  chile— why  it  ol 
dirimk  uid  why  il^tf  tmxtktr. 


For  His  Christinas  (% 

Buy  a  set  of  the  (amoiu  and 
pennaneruly  satisfactory 

Krementz  Collar  Buttcms 

C'led  in  this  attnictiTe,  rib- 
tied  Krementa  Gift  Box- 
Contains  four  buttons — one  for  front  of  neck ;  ooe  fur 

bock  of  neck ;    two  for  alecvca. 
Set  A.  Four  I4.K.  Rolled  Gold  PUte  CoUar  Bmrn 

RetaiUfor $IJI 

Set  B.  Fot>  lO-K.  Gold  Collai  Buttooi.  Rcc.il.  (w  HN 
Set  C  Fow  14-K.  Gold  C>lLai  Buttons.  RctaO.  fot  ti  Jl 
Ask  to  ice  ikem  at  any  Uadaig  fcwds's  oc  lutiiiilsjsi'i 
Oi  if  you  cannot  End  them  in  your  lovra,  wiO  be  ntld  cbsa 
oo  teceqit  ot  pace.  Boaklel  on  lequeiL 
S^  abo  out  Bodkin  SeO  and  Cuff  BiAooa. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

62  Chestnut  Street  HvttmA.  K  JL 


■ia'i4H»i'M'H!mi 


mil  A-  H.  DAPS  DUPIICATOI  CO..  Dm  mt^  1 1 


Book 


Oo  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Arc 


—HADE   IN  Cg*NO  PAPIOS  — 
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of  Pleasure 

There  is  real  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  possession  of  a  Balopti- 
con — the  perfect  stereopticon.  Affords 
enjojrment  in  the  home  circle  or 
crowded    auditorium. 

Projects  brilliant,  sharp  pictures 
from  ordinary  lantem  slides — or  you 
can  easily  have  slides  made  from 
your  persorial  negatives. 

Bausciriomb 

{alopticon 

The  BalopticoD  i*  so  durable  it  eatily  IbMs  a 
lifetime.  Mechanically  antl  optically  it  i«  perfect. 
Simple  to  operate.  Can  be  arranged,  oIk),  (o  pro- 
ject photOi,  post  cards,  etc.,  direct  in  original 
colors.     Th«  price  ii  moderate. 

For  sale  hy  d«aler> 
Settd   for   Free  Grcular  82-D  today. 
It  give*  many  (uggestiona  for  using  the 
Bajopticon    for   pleoaure   and  proBl. 

Bausch  £f  Ipmb  Optical  ®. 


'  KOCHESTECt.N.Y.  • 


NOT  CONNECTED  WtTH  THE  1-  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 


DRINK 
HABIT 

How  to  Conquo* 
It  at  Home 

abetond 


and  if  she  desires  to  see  him  absolutely,  Ustiii^ 
released  from  the  craving,  so  that  he  detests  tbe 
taste  or  odor  of  alcoholic  drinks  or  drugs  alk  btr 
to  write  for  my  book  and  the  legion  of  pioofs  which  I 
will  supply.  Or  ask  the  drinker  to  write  for  hinudf. 

WONDERFXa.! 

IT  is  a  home  method,  sen 
wonderfully  effective.  The 
moniais  which  I  publish  shows 
ers  are  won  over  to  a  dislndin 
3  da^c  Also,  the  habit  may 
out  Ike  drinker's  knowledge,  1 
markable  improvement  in  heall 
in  plain  envelopes  and  strictly  ci 
a  few  partieidats  when  writing. 

EDWARD  J.  WOODS 
B34  Sixth  Ava,  630C;  Ni 


ODS  I 

Inr  Vofk.  N.T.J 
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Door 


PER    SECTION 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  XMAS  GIFT 

RELATIVE    OR    YOURSELF 


tTt-4  ^9r^ 


ictun.   Boot  sections  hsv?  nai>-6iniA'iir.  rffHopanrinr  mlan  rfavrf,  *nd 

«  highly  finiihed  in  SOLID  GOLDEN  OAKT  ShipW   on    appmml. 


fnimlil  nald.    Other  ^tyl 

WHlm    for    HH    Culalot    No.   10. 
THE  C  J.  LUND3TROM  MPa  CO..  UTTLE  FALLS.  N.  V. 
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LS '"MtoRicoSmokers  "/ = 


NO  MORE  THAN  A  BOX  OF  100  TO  ONE  CUSTOMER 

N«  orders  at  thii  price  filled  after  December  30 


PORTO  RiCO  SMOKERS  <ue  made  of  the 
Mine  tobacco  I  use  in  my  1  5  c  cigars.     The  leaves 

thtf  ofc  too  ihoit  to  roll  inlo  high-prifed  dgtrt  I  ii*e  ia  Potto 
R>a>  Smokcn.  Thw  ue  not  pcettr — but  you  doo't  imoke  looki. 
Noie  of  them  ■»  ihoiter  ihu  5X  in.    Our  cuitomcn  call  them 

"DIAMONDS  IN  THE  ROUGH." 


MORTON    R.    EDWIN 

ea  W.  12Sth  St^  N«w  York 


dual  Phtlo^rafihic  Rifredaetloii  ot 


mutt  inB  leiuier  w.iu  wmnes  lo  purcnBse  ■ 
home  in  the  West  or  the  South  or  some  other  section,  to  obtain  employment  or  to  bn;  any  of  thedibfcot 
classes  of  articles  listed,  may  find  these  pages  a  time-saving  guide  to  the  exercise  of  his  Jndcment 
regarding  suitable  opportunities.  Pictures  and  other  "display"  wilt  not  be  permitted  except  in  tbr 
cases  of  offerings  of  real  estate,  in  connection  with  which  views  of  the  property,  maps,  ctc_  an.  <J 
course,  not  only  appropriats,  but  often  necessary. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  any  advertiaemenL 

REAL  ESTATE 


Farm  Land,  $10  an  acre  up 

in  the  nature  favored  Southeastern  states  along  Ihe 
Sealbera  Railway.  Ample  rain,  enjoyable  winters  and 
summers.  Large  profits  in  dairying,  beef,  pork,  poultry. 
nlfalfa,corn,truclt,cotti>n  and  fruits.  "Southern  field, 
state  booklets,  land  price  lists  and  all  services  free, 
id  nntl  InduatTlal  .\ceiit. 


VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND  COUNTRY  HOMES 

TkaBeM 

CfTY  AND  SUBURBAN  PROPERTY 

TbaBMI 

AND  COAL  LANDS 


Choice  Residential  Properties 
in  Washington,   D.  C.  'S^^Sf 

Thn  iltliahlful  clitnatt  and  locial  »dvsnta«ea  of  the 
Niili.mi.1  Cui'itnl  iraikc  it  an  idciil  winler  r«ort.^V»  invUe 

vr"v^n,i'J.' '  Wnt,-  fnr  our  list  o[  desirable  reiidences. 
MOORE  *  HIU.  lac.,  1418  H  St.,  WuhiaftDii,  D.  C 


ATI.ANTrC  AREA. 


mplTQ  of  fertUo  luidn. 


1   LANDS  >15. 


^utirul 
vfHi  uameHof 

BIdg.,  Rooni 


iw  llluitrstvd  rolder 
1,   good   roads  tine 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


'ludad  to  aetlle  quickly. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


iln  ■iT'lacalltln.''  ^<1M  ou 

ill  oMiildeot  (copyrtrbted)  _    _ 

.tlvc  proof,     nrssp  tbis  opponuoltj  hy  vriiln* 


Wrile  to-day  (or  Free 
leFtloa  SiTvlce,  2  s  8li 


0  airwt.  Detroll.  Mlcb. 


A    POSTAL.      Juit    ESF, 
low  ui  Make  Moner  fa  U 

out  (Us  ad.  pwto  It  OQ  _ 
«  and  mall.     Mr  proposition 


:is: 


n  (MO  lu  tSOO  a 


raoMh.     An;  Boafaa- 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


SAMPLE  PBINTS— Send 

3c.  Otber  nixes  proponl^ab 
Hpn-liilty.  SilO'a  aoc.  unmoiu 
Co..  Dcpt.  L.  Waiih.,  D.  C. 


^d^'T^o... 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  H 
i>j'  wat«r  power — no  attf" 

Bam  Co.,  aiBl  Trinity  B 


luaraaieed.     Cauloc  trem.     KOr 
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TYPEWRITERS 


UOtOBST  STOCK  OP  TYPEWRITERS  IN  AMBR- 
tOA.  All  mtikea.  Underwoods,  L.  O.  Smiths.  Remingtons, 
etc  iito  yi  M'fra.  Diices.  Rented  anywliere — applying  rant 
on  price.  Write  for  catalogue  97.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Bat.  1^92).  34«3a  W.  Lake^t..  Chicago.  IlL 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  only  $1S.75.  Most  inter- 
estto^^t>po8ition  ever  made.  BarKain.s  in  every  make.  Price 
from  $5.00  up.  Oet  our  agents^  prices.  Standard  Type- 
writer Bzchange.  23  Parle  Row,  N.  Y. 

SENSATIONAL.  SALE:  Visible  Underwoods.  OUvers. 
Smiths  and  others,  $18  to  $38:  Sent  on  approvid:  write  now; 
supoiy  limited:  never  such  baigains.  Old  Reliable.  Con- 
■ofldatad  Typewriter  Exchange.  245  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

PIANOS,  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS,  MUSIC 

SONG  POEMS  WANTED.  Send  us  your  song  poems  or 
melodies.  They  may  become  big  hits  and  bring  thousands  of 
doUara.  Past  experience  unnecessary.  Available  work  ac- 
cepted for  publication.  Copyrights  secured.  Instructive 
booklet  and  information  tree.  Marks-Goldsmith  Co..  Desk. 
1$.  50<V-14th  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 

BIO  MONEY  WRITING  SONGS.  Hundreds  of  doUars 
liave  been  made  by  successful  writers.  We  pay  50  per  cent, 
of  profits  if  successful.  Send  us  your  original  Poems.  Songs 
or  Melodies  to-day,  or  write  for  Free  Particulars.  iJugdale 
Co..  Dept.  254,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LAWYERS,  PATENTS,  CHEMISTS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  Sketch  fbr 
flreo  report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  to  In> 
Tent,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  tree. 
One  million  dollars  offered  for  one  invention:  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's  Prog- 
regs;  sample  tree.  VictCTr  J.  Evans  A  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $0,000  Offered  for  Certain 
InTcntioos.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to 
Inveot."  Mnt  tree.  Send  rough  sketch  fen*  flree  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned.  We  adver- 
tise your  patent  for  sale  at  our  escpense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandlee  A  Chandlee.  Patent  Attorneys.  938  F  St., 
Washington.  D.C. 

IDEAS  WANTED — Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents 
procured  through  me.  3  books  with  list  200  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  cnt  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  5S  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY  BEST.  Inventions  Sought  by 
CapitaL     Write  for  firee  book. 

R.  S.  A  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  70. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

POSITIONS  OPEN 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360.000 
protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  More  than  40,000 
vacancies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  fcH*  you, 
sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easy  to  get. 
Just  ask  for  booklet  A  13.  No  obligation.  Earl  Hopkins. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

UNOLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER.  Ouallfy  for 
a  Government  position.  We  prepare  you  b^  mall  for  any 
Civil  Service  Examination.  Many  vacancies  now  exist. 
Write  today  for  tree  Booklet  48.  Capital  Civil  Servico 
School.  Washington,   D.  C. 

RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS  Wanted.  $75.00  month  to 
commence.  Thousands  of  appointments  coming.  Examina- 
tions announced  January  15th.  Write  for  ft>ee  specimen 
questions.     Franklin  Institute.  Dep't  H  16,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOBACCO  HABIT.  How  to  overcome  it  quickly,  easily. 
safely,  lastingly.  Medical  endorHements,  legions  of  testi- 
monials. Interesting,  valuable  book  free.  Edw.  J.  Woods. 
534  Sixth  Ave..  630  D.  New  York  City. , 

CATARRH  SUFFERERS  may  learn  cause  and  how  to 
obtain  r^ief — simple  dietary  rules— ordinary  foods.  No  foods 
sold.  Send  ten  cents  for  4  helpful  booklets.  Address  G.  H. 
Brinlder.  Food  Expert,  Dept.  26m.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  THE  DEAF 


MY  TREATISE,  illustrated,  on  deafness  and  head  noises. 
exptalns  how  complete,  lasting  relief  may  be  effected  without 
drvMB  or  batteries.  Experience  33  years.  Book  sent  free  by 
author.  Geo.  E.  Coutant.  M.D.,  189  B  Sta.  E..  New  York.  N.Y. 


HIGH-GLASS  SALESMEN  AND 
AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A  STEADY  POSITION 
at  $30  a  wetic  to  start  and  a  chance  to  be  promoted  to  district- 
manager  at  $3,000  a  year?  No  experience  required.  My 
agents  have  steady  work  all  the  year.  I  need  more  agents 
quick.  This  fine  position  is  open  to  you  if  you  will  write  me 
personally  at  once.  E.  M.  Davis.  President,  Davis  Co..  272 
Davis  Bldg..  Chicago. 


AGENTS— EARN  $30  UP  WEEKLY. 
how.     Positions  open  now  tor  new  men. 

C.  E.  Swartzbaugh  Co., 
Dlv.  109.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Beginners  shown 


WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of 
Twisted  Wire  Brushes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best 
service,  highest  profit.  Write  fcN:  our  new  catalog.  You  are 
sure  to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co..  15  Hoadley  Place.  Hartf<Md, 
Conn.     Western  branch.  Wichita.  Kansas. 

YOUR  SALES  GUARANTEED.  SAMPLE  FREE  TO 
HUSTLERS.  Men  buy  on  sight.  Onlv  device  that  sdentiflc- 
ally  Hones  and  Strops  any  razor — old  style  or  safety.  Gives 
correct  diagonal  stroke.  Famous  Rubirundum  Honing  Strop 
in  every  machine.  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee.  100% 
profit.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  Sales  Manager.  710  Victor 
Bldg..  Canton.  O. 

MEN  WANTED — to  sell  trees  and  plants.  Experience  not 
necessary.  Permanent.  Highest  commissions  payable 
weekly.  No  investment,  deliv^es  or  collections  to  make. 
Write  for  tree  outfit.    Perry  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  EARN  BIG  MONEY  selling  Scientifically  Tem- 
pered Knives  and  Razors  with  photo  handles.    We  show  you 
now  to  make  money.     Write  to-day  for  special  outfit  offer. 
Canton  Cutlery  Co..  uept.  255, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

$1000  EARNED  BY  THREE  PEOPLE  In  30  days  selling 
our  Fire  Extinguishers.  Buyers  everywhere ;  600  %  profit ;  pro- 
tected territory;  attractive  proposition  to  local  or  General 
Agents.    United  Mfg.  Cp..  1142  Jefferson,  Toledo,  O. 

LEARN  HOW  TO  EASILY  MAKE  MONEY  without 
interfering  with  your  present  occupation.  Address  at  once. 
Desk  7.     Scribner's  Magazine.  155  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

SERVICES  AND  INSTRUCTION 

COURSES  BY  MAIL:  Civil  Service.  Normal.  Academic. 
Business.  Law,  Real  Estate  and  Engineering.  60-page  Bu]> 
letln  tree — Write  for  it  today.  For  "  Special  Tuition  Scholar- 
ship," apply  Carnegie  College.  Rogers.  Ohio. 


FOR  THE  FARM 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  FOR  OUR  NEW 
120  page  1013  Book  on  Poultrv  Raising — just  out.  Nothing 
puUlshed  like  it —  the  most  helpful  booK  ct  the  year.  Full  or 
practical  helps— how  to  breed,  feed  and  rear.  Tells  how  lead- 
CTs  succeed — ^which  breeds  lay  and  pay  best — gives  plans  for 
poultry  houses — how  to  build  brooder  out  of  old  piano  box. 
etc.  Describes  the  famous  Prairie  State  IncubatOTs  and  Brood- 
ers.  Worth  dollars — free  for  writing.  A  postal  brins»  it. 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  30  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Fa. 


PICTURES 


JAPANESE  KAKEMONO  or  hanging  picture,  painted  by 
Japanese  artists  of  fame,  finished  and  lined  with  sUk  and  ivory 
and  encased  in  a  fine  case,  at  moderate  prices  for  $15.  $20, 
and  $30.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalopie.  Tokyo 
Kakemono  Company,  4  Tangocho,  Akasaka.  Tokyo.  Japan. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


YOU  WANT  CLIPPINGS  ABOUT 

Christian  Science,  forestry,  trusts,  good  roads,  taxation.  Im- 
perialism, capital  punishment,  irrigation,  polar  exploration, 
the  Philippines.  Porto  Rico,  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  voting  ma- 
chines, automobiles,  wireless  telegraphy,  vaccination.  Uould 
air.  the  ncMro  question,  heroism,  ship  subsidies.  OR  ANT 
OTHER  SUBJECT,  or  about  yourself,  from  1 .000 daily  news- 

Sapers  and  700  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  T  If  so.  address 
ie  Author's  Clipping  Bureau.  P.  O.  Box  2616.  Boston.  Mas- 
t^^  We  make  a  specialty  of  book  reviews  and  literary  cUppUiga. 

Mention  Tmb  ReVIBW  OP  RBVIEWS- 


Plc«ae  mention  the  Review  of  Revlewa  when  wfttlnft  to  advertlaera 
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100  Per  Cent  EfBden^  ^ 

For  Life 


BEECO**  Water  Systems 


ippiy  Aboiidj 
3  'Raco  Hoc  Air  P"f™ — elcvau 
Cjhdatmi  '  O"  lo  Kcvot  o£ut. 

KJDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO.    '"-y.<^ 


"  Refico"  CeatrifuSKl  fnmp 


IR  E  D 

CROSS 

I  SEALS 


UTestecHt  h  Health 

EVUT  CONSDHniVE 


BUT  KED  mSS  SEALS 
PKOTECT  TOUR  HOME 


srits^S^ 


L  HEADqCaRtcS 


New  Rupture  Appliance 


sis  ''^ 


ran  ttmils  IW  wmt  ■  hm  m^— 
^SuML  noRefao'iluJr*  ItJtS^ 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  1456.A  SUIe  Sl,  Manball.  Mck 

1190,000  APRONS 

Given  Awav  ^i^i^"^^^ 

^^*  »  **■■  *^  *»  »*  J  keep  Deu  Lockrtllebnj 
AptoDA  and  Rompcn)  witb  7  ceniA  ftr  puidDC  and  pi^'- 
we  •■■Kl  n  will  MM  you  ui  Embroldar«l  Boimd  Aimc. 

The^V.H.  Dean  Co.  >S?i';sSi'^, 


*?    in     KKt.  ...u.. «.  ». 

P_***         Write  lutorr   Itor 


Ptiem  CO..  MnMea.  4 


/   THE  SAFE-CABINET 

(t»l)  MODEL) 

Kas  be«o  subjected  to  actual  fire  tests  both  in  public  and  ia  private.  Its  pef- 
formancn  have  invariably  demonstrated  its  supremacy  in  the  fidd  of  fiic- 
rfsistiDg  filing  devices. 

Approved  by  the  Underwrriters*  L.abor«torie* 

iKkdediB  Ikalktaf  fireuaUucwauniiwd  and  tntoJ  nadtr  (he  r«iiir«aeMa 
ei  (ha  liiliiwil  Bvud  of  Fke  UBdarwrilen  br  thi  Uadarwritws'  LBborabHiu. 

Bear  these  facts  in  mind  when  next  you  need  a  new  filing  cabinet  for  yovi  \'a)- 
uablc  imiK'n?.  documents  and  records,  whether  for  office  or  home. 
AooMcti  and  Catahg  on  Rtqimt 

Dept  R. 

Coottnitlly  of  ImprMdoo  Meani  SucccMtuI  Ad**rdilnl 
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Satisfaction  with  one's  Toilet 

giva  unbounded  joy  and  pleature.  —  The  greatett 
a!d  to  a  perfect  toilet »  "471  l"WhiteRo»e  Glycerine 
Soap.  The  delicate  sohness  to  much  detired,  the 
clear  complexion  prized  above  all  eUe  by  (eminine 
nature),  are  the  retults  derived  from  it*  um. 
Glycerine,  contained  in  "47 1 1 "  Soap  in  goodly 
quantities,  is  the  natural  food  (or  the  tlcin.  It  open* 
the  pores,  dislodges  secretions  and  leaves  it  clear  and 
*oh.     Roughness  and  chapping  are  unknown. 


e^criacJooo. 


Ask  foe  "Rity-ieten-eleven" 
Anud  rabaMDies.  —  Sold  ETcrju^tar*. 


FERD.  MOLHENS,  No.  4711  Glockengaue,  Cologne  o/R,  Ger. 

U.  S.  Branch-MULHENS  &  KROPFF.  New  York 
Hou*m  Foandmd  1792 


A  VALUABLE,  NEW  FEATURE  ON 

The  Best  Temperature  Regulator 


"30  YEARS  THE  STANDARD" 


8-Day  Clock  Tiine  Attachmei 


,nd  Ahi 


)  8  days  with  one  windi 


hng 


You  need  a  heat  regulator.  You  want  the  beit.  You  wnnt"  The  Original  "—' 
noapolU."  The  equipment  ihat  year  by  year  has  kept  the  lead  and  now  offer*  i] 
improvement  the  "de  luxe"  device  of  all  makea  and  model*.  The  beautiful 
attachment  hasaiolid  hran  frame,  beveled  glsM  side*  and  top  and  poccelain 
honr  and  half  hour  atrike  and  repeat  Time  and  alarni  both  run  8  days  with  oi 


'The 
ithi*  1 
clock 


^ 


mat  ddoai  itw  ckr,  iixkute  >t  b>d  liiiic  Ihc  Im-         l^    ^  ^mva  or  nu 
tnre  la  tiM  niihl  *ihI  m  the  aUrm  foe  t  muMrtoa        j__jLiu      -J 
K  1 2  hcwvi.  Hid  iHviUe  Vjm  \>y  I] 

I  whI  iiutall«l  by  tk*  ba.tiBK  trad*  •verywhar*  uadw  poailiii 


■I  hHbnt.  H  alwoluiebr 


larantaa  of  •albfaclioB 


Minneapolis   Heat   Regulator   Co. 

2TM  Fourth  AnniH  5s..  Mtaneapolia,  Min. 


Pleaae  mention  the  Rarian 


il  RarlawB  wtaaa  writing  to  advaftlavn 
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A  WmteLASBfUL—BcST  Bcfone  BgtAKFAgT 


Bamto  AT  TMt  Snuma,  Aam  /br. 


Don'tGetJUp  So  Edhr 


IS  AND  JOINT  CO.   t 


CRESCA  DELICACIES  , ^, 

TluT  »a«d  mmr  sew  mad  ifcli«liihil_cre«ioot(.nl*  Bad—  /^tSC'^X 
mntiielr'T  dr*cnt»d  uriih  new  r«dps  id  *'Oaa  Fcwipi  Lunch-  — Al ,  ^,  '/ 
■      .aiuUr.ulcd«boaie(.«tl«2e«D>p.  l^fi/ 
"           ..N.Y.  ^=i«M; 


CRESCA  COMP  ANY. liiipDrtBn.340Gre>nwicIi  51. .^ 


Protect 
YouneWl 
Alt  far    \ 

ORiaiNALil 
eENUINE^ 


noamrm  mm 
itmumamim 


>nllnulry  of  Im 
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PI«H  msBtloa  the  Rct1«w  oI  Reriawi  whan  wrtHnA  (o  adTcrrlH: 


The  Review  of  Rttkw*    A 


If  Ton  Appreciate 

HARE  OLD  VIOLINS 


RRRE  ObD 

UIOblAS. 


'^ 


TMs  Bo<ric  Vnn  be 
Set  Y— Wlrhirt  CI 


la  mMt  [urmrjr  that  fon  dai]  with  a  napanatbl*  hoax 
wboM  wwd  aiHl  n '" ' 


__  id  appraciat« -„r^ ,^ 

Spi-Mmi  ■  (■nolnii-hr  valubla  baflk  on  old  Ttolim  ws  extend 
I*  Invitation  f>  wrtta  at  fv  a  eompllBwniaiT  eopji. 

I,T01V  *  HEALTflt-M  E.  A4mu  8L,  Chlcw* 


A   DAINTY  XMAS   OIPT    FOR  BO  CENTS 


'^•^^i 


BROTHER  CUSHKAN,  13  CORNERS,  MONTCLAUt,  N.  J. 


RIDER JtaEmiMNTED 

/.■,.'W....i.il.„.IIDAV>PReSTRIAL 
il.bi.v    PACTORVPKICeBinlilcHlEh 


=^^i«?^^ 
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(Look  for  the  Bird  Cards  in. 

i«e  packages.    You  can  secure, 

L    beautiful  Bird  Album  free. 

I  ^  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 


> 


-.'« 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 

ftUJElAgElJ 
KiTCHUP   " 

A   Tempting  Relish 

Keeps  when  opened 

Produced  from  »elected,  (ipe  lomB' 
toea.  cooked  lisKtly  tocetain  thenat- 
ui^  flavor,  delicalely  oCMoned  with 
pure  spicea.  and  put  up  in  aterilized 
bottle*  in  kilchena  noted  for 
their  cleanlineu. 


Contain*  only  thoae  ingrr- 
dientt  Rteognixtd  and  En- 
doneJby  th*  U.S.  Covtrrunmiit 


Sue'ud'  Krtchup. 
Oarhookl'fOrlllnalMinia" 

Jatnts  luncfimni.  Your  ad- 
ct,anapoMl<2l(wtl<llo„lntlhlM 
maiailmiiellUrlngU. 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO. 

RschutM,  N.  Y. 


PIcaM  mention  the  Rev 
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ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUFT 

NO  OTHER  GRAPE  FRUIT  EQUALS  IT  IN  FUVOR 

A  well-known  physician  writes :  "I  prescribe  grape  fruit  for  all  my  padents,  and 
tell  them  to  be  sure  and  get  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT,  as  other  grapm  fawit 
to  tkeAtwoodis  AS  CIDER  APPLES  TO  PIPPINS." 

The  Journal  "American  Medicine"  says :  "Realizing  the  great  value  of  grape  fruit, 
the  medical  profession  have  long  advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it  has  only  been  vnthin 
the  past  few  years_  that  the  extraordinary  curative  virtues  of  this  'long  of  fi-uits' 
have  been  appreciated.  This  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  ATWOOD 
,  GRAPE  FRUIT,  a  kind  that  so  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  grafie  frmt  that  no  com- 
parison can  be  made. " 

Says  E.  E.  Keeler,  M.D.,  in  the  "Good  Health  Clinic":  "In  all  cases  where  there  is 
^e  'uric  acid  diathesis'  you  will  see  an  immediate  improvement  following  the  use 
of  grape  fruit" 

If    you  desire,  your  grocer  or  fruit   dealer  will    furnish    the         ^^::==^. 
ATWOOD  Brand  in  either  bright  or  bronze.     It  may  be  pro*      .^^h'^^V 
cured    at    first-class    hotels,  restaurants  and    cli^.      Ask  for    #/|-gWnOD% 
ATWOOD  Brand.      For  home  use  buy  it  by  the  box;  it  will    ff/ll"--S^^l 
keep  for  weeks  and  improve.  flCWtBODCOMKl 

ATWOOD  CrVB  Fndt  b  >Iw>y*  *oM  in  tli«  ti*d«.  \  WMf^K  J 

mark  wrapper  <tf  tba  Atwrood  Grqm  Fndt  Company,  ^^^'^^•^^^ 

THE  ATWOOD  CRAPE  FRUIT  COMPANT,      >0  IhiiUii  Uie,  New  York       ^==^ 
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BOFIALOLniflllSRHGSlllaER 

**In  Uric  Acid  'Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatisii],  Lithaemia, 
and  the  Like  its  Action  u  Prompt  and  Lasting." 

JNO.  V.  SHOEMAKER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapemtkt 

In  the  Medico-Chirargical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Joani^ 
June  22,  1899:  "The  RmiwiA  IrruiM  W*TiJ»  is  doubly  efficient  in  Rhmw 
Usm  and  Gout.  It  DUrOLO  UTHlAlfArBR  dissolves  Urio  Acid  and  PhM- 
phattc  Sediments,  as  well  as  other  products  difficult  of  elimination,  while  atflte 

same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal  cells,  and  theseliy 
facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such  8  " 


insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  intense  suffecfcitE 

Eroduced  by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  Pyelitis  and  Cystftis,  are  svaMea 
y  prompt  elimination. 
Or.'CEO.  ben.  JOHNSTON,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Ex-Presldent  Southern  Sarglaamd 
Gynecological  Association,  Ex-President  Virginia  Medical  Society,  and  Professor  of  Oynecolt^f  tmd 
Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  Coilege  of  Vii^nia:  "U  I  were  s^ked  what  mineral  water  "■-  ~- 
widest  range  of  usefulness,  I  Dm«uwA  1  inim  m  llfAiVBO  '"  ^''*  '^*>^  ^ 
would  unhesitatingly  answer,     VVtfoMM  UTHIA  IwIU  EK    Gout,    ItlMumatism, 

■eiDia    and  the  like  its  action  is  prompt  and  lasting Almaal  mnj  ease  el    ^MBaa 

and  CyatMa  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many  cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  imdoriblBd 
Disintegrating,  Solvent  and  Eliminating  powers  of  this  water  In  Renal  Calculus,  and  have  knows  tia 
long-continued  use  to  permanently  break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit" 

Medical  teatimoniala  nuiiled.    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade, 

Bwaiii  UmiA  SHfflnalffER  eg  ggg^^^^ 


SrailKiS.VlMaBA 
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npHE  editors  of  McClure'S  an- 
nounce the  publication  in  the 
December  issue  of  a  short  novel  by 
Elizabeth  Robins,  entitled  "The 
Grey  Hawk  of  the  World."  This 
story  is  one  of  the  few  great  lit- 
erary masterpieces  of  recent  years; 
in  intensity  of  interest  and  dra- 
matic force  it  stands  almost  alone. 
It  is  an  epoch-making  narrative — 
a  definite  contribution  to  the  think- 
ing of  the  world  upon  a  subject 
that  each  succeeding  generation 
has  come  to  regard  more  positively 
as  the  great  problem  of  civili2a- 
tion:  the  exploitation  of  women 
for  men's  basest  desires. 

The  story  will  be  published  in  two  instal- 
ments, the  first  appearing'  in  the  December 
MCCLURE'S— out  November  twenty-sixth. 
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PImim  raanrloti  (b«  Retle*  of  Rculewi  wbtn  wrlrlng  ti 
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My  jimmy  pipe  I 

CofDpiiiioa  ol  Ihe  Tears  gom; 

Ime  friend,  uochu^ed  by  tortmie's 

Dow  and  ebb; 

bclphil,  Inspiring;  In  life's 

battle  my  coofidut,  my 

colltborator — 

my  jimmy  pipe! 

No  mm  b  my  friend  who 
would  say  of  you  one  unidtidly 
word ;  you  have  earned  the  best 
tbe  tonpie  can  bestow,  my 
food  friend,  my  true  friend — 


Deny  me  not  a  taite  of 

tobacco  from  your  fragrant  bowl ; 

you  hsve  won  your  reward. 

but  to  me,  your  charm  is  like 
Ibe  spell  of  migk ;  I  yeim  for  just 
OKO  more  cool,  soolhhiK  sntolie 
ere  t  lay  you  in  peace  and  quiet, 
io  well  deserved — 
n?  jjmmy  pipe ! 

Blackened  by  long  years  of  faithful 

KTvice;  ready,  willing,  eager  to  give 

BM  happiness;  beauty 

adorns  you  not,  I  confess ; 

but  best  of  all  my  earthly  possessions, 

I  pay  you  homage 

— a  tribute  bom  of  enduring 

affection, 

my  good  friend,  my  tme  friend, 

my  jimmy  pipe! 


Get  out  your 


^ 


Jimmy  pipe! 

And  get  it  via  the   speed  line,  because 

time's  tlyiag  and  it's  Ions'  since  Prince 

Albeit  tobaccOBoundedtherecall  of  jimmy  pi_ 

den  comers  and  other  foigotlen  spots — laid  away  aimply  because  fondowneis     \ 

would  not  stand  scorched  tongues,  ill-smelling  ^mes  and  patched  throats !     ^ 

Nnge  Albert 


(jalenteii  pioccH  c'uti  out  tht  siingl  You  give  yourself  ■  joy  imoke  f  1 
up  rD™*flj^H/("Llt7 'And"lis!^r'  Yo'uM1ne«cknow''iheglorrM^a" 
oQuf-briDdt  ind  chai/-brani%. 

Bay  P.  A.  •HryuAarc  -In  Be  lappy  rmd  bat:  iCr  lidy  rtd 
(in*    and    handtomw  pound    and    half-pound   humid-r,. 

It  X  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winalon- Salem 
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iM  GUARANIIED 

rP^  plumbing 
^ '      fixtures 


HOSE  things  in  your  home  that  arc  to  last  a  lifetime  '  .  .-\ 
should  be  the  best  you  can  buy.  For  the  sake  of  your       -.7 
children — lor  the  tastes  you  are  developing  in  them,  for  the    ;         / 
clean  lives  you  are  training  them  to  live — you  need  the  beauty 
and  perfect  sanitation  of  'Standard*'  Bathroom  Fixtures. 


Genuine  'Standapir  fixtures  for  (he  Home 
and  (or  Schools,  Office  Buiidings,  Public 
Inslilutiona.  elc,  ire  idenliRed  by  the 
Green  and  Golil  Label,  iriib  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearin?  (he  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  Ihe  tint 
auality  of  manufaciure,  have  a  alighdy 
(ninner  enameling,   and   thus  meet  the  re- 


quiremend  of  those  who  demand  'StBtuferd' 

Suality    a(    less    expense.     All    "SlandanT 

And   no  fix(ure  is  genuine   tinltil  it  bearj 
Ikt  guarantee  label.       In   ofder   to    avoid    ^ 
substitution    of    inferior    fixtures,     speciiy   ' 
■Slandoi^  goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)    i 
and  make  sure  that  you  gel  them. 


Standard  5aititai!s1Dfe. Co.     Dept.  d        Pittsburgh,  pa. 


D,Oui,  WRIChmoni 


.   Soulhcra  BUII. 


Please  meoilon  the  Review  or  Rcvlewi  when  wrIllDA  ti 
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What  a  splendid 
Christmas  Gift, 
they  would  make! 


! 


Exactly  what  your  wife  or        ^^ 

your  mother  needs  every  day  in 

the  year.    Two  perfect-talldng  Uttl' 

telephones  that  operate  simply  by 

ing  a  button. 

No  more  calling  downstairs.  Inter-p] 

quiet,  well-ordered  home — a  mode: 

that  lessens  old-fashioned  housekeeping  drudgery. 


Less  than  $15  will  buy  two  Inter-phones,  as  illustrated,  include 
-.  ing  the  necessary  wire,  batteries,  etc.  They  are  as  easy  to 
'\        put  up  as  a  door  bell  and  cost  no  more  to  use.     \Ve  c 
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Prosperity 


There  has  been  a  bumper  crop. 

This  is  because  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
have  t>een  industrious,  and  the  rain  and  the 
sun  have  favored  their  plantings. 

There  has  been  industrial  activity. 

The  malcers  of  things  in  factories  have 
been  busy.  They  have  had  work  to  do 
and  pay  for  doing  it 

There  has  been  commercial  success. 

The  people  who  buy  and  sell  and  fetch 
and  can^  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  business 
and  they  have  been  paid  for  doing  it 

The  country  is  prosperous  because  all 
the  people  have  been  busy. 

Good  crops  and  good  times  can  be  en- 
joyed only  when  the  Government  main- 
tains peace  and  harmony. 

This  task  of  the  Government  is  made 
comparatively  easy  because  the  American 

American  Telephone  an 


people  have  been  enabled  to  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  each  other.  They 
know  and  understand  one  another.  They 
are  like  one  family. 

The  producer  and  consumer,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  are  close  together. 

This  is  largely  due  to  our  wonderful 
facilities  for  intercommunication.  We  ex- 
cel in  our  rail'vays,  our  mails  and  our  tele- 
graphs, and,  most  of  all,  in  our  telephones. 

The  Bell  System  has  fourteen  million 
miles  of  wire  Spread  over  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Each  day  there  are  twenty- 
five  million  telephone  talks  all  the  way  from 
twenty  feet  to  two  thousand  miles  long. 

The  raiser  of  crops,  the  maker  of  things, 
and  the  man  of  commerce,  all  are  helped 
to  co-operate  and  work  togetlier  for  peace 
and  prosperity  by  means  of  the  Universal 
telephone. 

D  Telegraph  Company 


And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Unweraal  Service 


PluM  meal  Ion  the  Revlev 


'/■-l*  fc«*K»  *X  I 


SClENTinC  BUlLDINCi 

'  I '( )(,  'liiKt"""  >-«)"•'»  u^ift  ■»«•  the  rrn«imaa 
'  /<(  »/(  i/i^l'lfti  '»  ut^titJ  in  nt.  wc  irfas  fai 
ll»  <»wi>»(  ('*  ill*  nMuimJUXy  completion  of  the 
,„>l|v/>l  i/wli«»  ««  lumttui  fiarmony  in  tlaign. 
/«l(i*»i  (•/('!  /Mr/iwlitojc  »»no*xh-ninning  and  prompt 
Wf/fk,  Nfi/I  (yMt«  limit'-/J  in  advance. 


HOGC.50N    BROTHERS 
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SCIENTIFIC  BUILDING 


Designing  and  Planning 


wd 


>  put  ourselves  in   the  owner's  place — to 

Gf  ln»  ^fd  ourselves  as  the  owner's  own  building 

rtment — that    is    the    first    problem    that 

I^TX)nts  us  when  our  services  are  enlisted  in 

designing  and  construction  of  a  building. 

he  aims  and  ideas  of  the  owner,  and  the 

drements  to  be  met  by  the  structure  to  be 

ted,  occupy  our  thoughts  for  many  days 

ire  the  services  of  the  architect  are  brought 

•  the  operation. 

jTangement  of  the  space  inside  the  four  walls 

ae  most  imix)rtant  part  of  the  operation,  and 

g  the  most  important  part,  is  entitled  to,  and 

jives  our  first  attention. 

.'^o  this  phase  of  .our  service,  that  of  Scientific 

ning,  we  bring  the  summed-up  experience  of 

y  previous  successful  operations  in  building. 

e  resourcefulness  of  the  many  members  of 

organization  which  has  been  gained  from 

of  intimate   contact   with   problems  of 

n,  Construction,  Decoration  and  Fumish- 

is  applied  to  your  undertaking.     All  the 

ib  are  thoroughly  threshed  out,  the  smallest 

well  as  the  largest.    All  the  suggestions  that 

,ve   arisen  during   the  conferences   with   the 

er  are  correlated  and  tested,  and  the  whole 

eration  is  proven  by  plans,  sketches,  details 

d  samples  of  materials  before  the  work  is 

un. 

For  instance,  in  planning  the  insurance  build- 

ig  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page,  the  require- 

lents  of  each  officer  and  each  department  were 

aken  up  separately.    The  private  offices  were 

tudied  with  a  view  to  their  special  uses,  their 

ting,    decoration   and    furniture   depending 

n     individual     requirements.     The     public 

and  the  quarters  of  the  clerical  force  were 

pted  to  the  requirements  of  each,  and  to  their 

•per  relation  to  each  other.     With  these  im- 

rtant  problems  practically  met  in  the  floor 

lans,  the  exterior  was  then  planned  to  harmon- 

in  dignity  and  purity  of  style   with   the 

nterior. 

The  problem  of  designing  an  office  building 
involves  the  attainment  not  only  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  rentable  space,  but  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  unable  space  as  well;  the  more 
usable  the  space  is,  the  higher  the  per  foot  rental 
may  be.  The  size  of  an  office  does  not  alone 
determine  its  usable  floor  area.  These  tasks 
invoIVe  the  most  painstaking  calculation  as  well 
as  a  broad  knowledge  of  space  arrangement,  but 
they  are  solved  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
owners  the  maximum  amount  of  usable  space. 


The  same  infinite  care  in  planning  is  accorded 
every  undertaking,  whether  it  be  an  office  build- 
ing, apartment  house,  hotel,  a  bank,  club  house, 
library,  church  or  private  residence. 

Fulfilling  the  owner's  ideas  and  co-ordinating 
them  with  a  practical  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  future  occupancy  of  the  building,  is  our  aim 
throughout  all  our  planning. 


And  then  we  go  a  step  further. 

The  same  organization  that  is  resjxjnsible  for 
the  conception  of  the  building,  constructs  it. 

This  organization  brings  to  the  structural  work 
the  same  broad  experience  that  it  brought  to  the 
planning.  It  brings  a  commanding  knowledge 
of  every  profession,  every  trade,  every  material, 
every  market  price  and  standard  of  workman- 
ship that  will  contribute  to  the  erection  of 
your  building. 

It  directs  all  the  factors  that  are  required  to 
construct  the  building.  It  insures  harmony  of 
interest,  thought  and  action.  It  maintains  Con- 
sistency of  designs,  plans,  materials,  workman- 
ship and  costs,  and  makes  possible  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  on  time. 

In  other  words,  this  organization  under  one 
contract,  erects  a  building  from  the  ground  up. 
It  co-ordinates  the  services  of  architect,  engineer, 
builder,  decorator  and  furnisher,  and  assumes 
full  responsibility — under  bond  if  required — for 
the  entire  operation,  from  the  blue  prints  to  the 
delivery  of  the  keys. 

The  owner's  ideas  and  the  costs  of  the  struc- 
ture are  brought  to  a  well  balanced  meeting 
point  by  one  organization  that  directs  the  under- 
taking from  start  to  finish. 

The  sura  total  is  a  building  which,  in  arrange- 
ment, structure,  decoration  and  even  furnishing, 
is  an  harmonious  entity. 

All  this  is  done  under  one  contract,  with  the 
limit  of  cost  to  the  owner  and  the  limit  of  profit 
to  us  agreed  upon  in  advance.  Should  there  be 
any  saving  beyond  this  stated  profit,  it  reverts 
to  the  owner. 

That  this  Single  Contract  Method  of  Building 
saves  money,  time  and  worry,  our  hundreds  of 
clients  will  testify.  With  all  its  specific  advan- 
tages, it  makes  for  genuine  economy,  eliminating 
"extras." 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  system  embodied 
in  our  booklet,  "The  Hoggson  Single  Contract 
Method  of  Building,"  will  be  sent  on  request. 


.HOGGSON  BROTHERS 


New  York,  7  East  44tK  Street 

Boston,  National  Shawmut  Bank  Building 


Chicago,  First  National  Bank  Building 
New  Haven,  Conn.,   101   Orange  Street 
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